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BED  SEA 
BED  SEA.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red 
Sea  was  by  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea"  (D'H, 
Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28;  xv.  1.  4,  8,  10,  19; 
Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and 
specially  "  the  sea  of  suph"  (^D^l*,  Ex.  x.  19  ; 
xiii.  18;  xv.  4,  22;  xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xiv.  25;  xxi. 
4  ;  xxxiii.  10,  11 ;  Deut.  i.  40 ;  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10; 
it.  23;  xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  16;  IK.  ix.  26;  Keh. 
ix.  9;  Ps.  cvi.  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi.  13, 15;  Jer.  xlix. 
21).  It  is  also  perhaps  written  i*IB4D  (Zw^/J,  LXX.) 
in  Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  "Red  Sea "  in  A.  V. ; 
and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  P|1D,  without 
D*.  The  LXX.  always  render  it  fi  IpvBoa  BiKouraa 
(except  in  Judg.  xi.  16,  where  P|-1D,  SI*,  is  pre- 
served). So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acts  vii.  36 ;  Heb.  xi.  29) ; 
and  this  name  is  found  in  1  Mace.  iv.  9.  By  the 
classical  geographers  this  appellation,  like  its  Latin 
equivalent  Mare  Rubnim  or  M.  Erythraeum,  was 
extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the  shores  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean :  the 
Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  'AodjSios 
k6\to!,  or  'Apafiuchs  «.,  or  Sinus  Arabicus,  and 
its  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  "Akabeh, 
AtAariVip,  'EA«u>Iti)»,  'BA-witikoi,  k6\*os,  Sinus 
AeUmites,  or  S.  Aelaniticut.  The  Gulf  of  Suez 
was  specially  the  Heroopolite  Gulf,  'Hp*mo\iTt)s 
k6\tos,  Sinus  HeroSpolUes,  or  S.  HeroSpoliticus. 
Among  the  peoples  of  .the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has  for 
many  centuries  lost  its  old  names:  it  is  now  called 
generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  times, 
Bahr  Kl-Kulzum,  "  the  sea  of  Kl-Kulzum,"  after  the 
ancient  Clysma,  "  the  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which 
is  near,  or  at,  the  modern  Suez.'  In  the  Kur-ftn, 
part  of  its  old  name  is  preserved,  the  raie  Arabic 
word  yamm  being  used  in  the  account  of  the  passage 

»  Or,  as  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  sea  Is  so  named 
from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh's  host;  Kulzum  being  a 

derlvative  of  p^iS-  "ltn  thte  signification :  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  from  Its  being  hemmed  In  by  mountains, 
from  the  siime  root  (Kl-Makreezee  s  Khitat,  descr.  of  the 
Sea  or  El-Kulimn). 

b  its  general  name  Is  "  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzum ;"  but  In 
different  parts  It  Is  also  called  after  the  nearest  coast,  as 
-  the  sea  of  the  Hijiz,"  *c.  (YaTtoot,  In  the  Maajam). 

•  Tamm  signifies  a  bahr  of  which  the  bottom  Is  not 
readied.  Bakr  applies  to  a  "  sea  "  or  a  "  great  river." 
VOL.  U. 


BED  SEA 

of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot  nota  to  p.  1012,  btfra, 
and  El-Beydawee's  Comment,  on  the  Kw-4n,  vii. 
132,  p.  341 ;  and  xx.  81,  p.  602).b 

t  7 

Of  the  noma  of  this  sea  (1.)  D*  (Syr.  l^i  and 

•  v 

JAoOt— the  latter  generally  "a  lake;"  Hierog. 

.  &  - 

YUMA;  Copt.  IOJUL;  Arabic,  ^S),*  signifies 

"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so  applied)  in 
Nah.  iii.  8,  "  Art  thou  better  than  populous  No, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  (ye&rtm),  [that 
hal]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart 
[was]  the  sea  (yam),  and  her  wall  was  from  the 
sea  (yam)  ?d 

(2.)  S|1D"D2  •  m  "le  Coptic  version,  fJiJOJUL 
ftCy^.pi.  The  meaning  of  siph,  and  the  reason 
of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 
much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it  rush, 
reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  almost 
always  in  connexion  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of 
Moses  in  the  (yeir) ;  for  he  was  laid  in  suph, 
on  the  brink  of  the  yeir  (Ex.  ii.  3),  where  (in  the 
siph)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (5) ;  and 
in  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (Is.  xix.),  with  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt :  "  And  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea  (y&m),  and  the  river  (ndli&r) 
shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  turn 
the  rivers  (nahar,  constr.  pi.)  tar  away ;  [and]  the 
brooks  (yeir)  of  defence  (or  of  Egypt  ?)  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up :  the  reeds  and  flags  (suph) 
shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  «  by  the  brooks  (yeir), 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (yeir),  and  everything 

•  Gesenius  adds  Is.  xlx.  5,  quoted  below ;  but  It  Is  not 
easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  Nile  (except  from  pre- 
conceived notions).  Instead  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the 
Red  Sea.  He  allows  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea 
(yam)"  In  Is.  xl.  18,  where  the  river  [Nile]  Is  r.ahar. 

•  Heb.  nYiy,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  the 
Greek  being  derived  from  $nK,  an  Egyptian  word  de- 
noting "  marsh-grass,  reeds,  bulrushes,  and  any  verdure 
growing  in  a  marsh."  Gesenius  renders  DTP,  pi.  Jinjf. 
"  a  naked  or  bare  place,  i.  e.  destitute  of  trees . . . . ;  here 
used  of  the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile :"  but 
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■own  by  the  brooks  (yedr)  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
(yedr)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon 
the  waters  shall  languish.  Moreover  they  that  work 
in  fine  flai,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white 
linen?) shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be 
broken  in  the  purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices 
[and]  ponds  for  fish"  (xiz.  5-10).  Suph  only  occurs 
in  one  place  besides  those  already  referred  to:  in 
Jon.  ii.  5  it  is  written,  "  The  waters  compassed  me 
about,  [even]  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  (s&ph)  were  wrapped  about 
my  head."  With  this  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, siph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea,  or 
in  the  yedr,  and  this  yedr  in  Ex.  ii.  was  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  What  yedr  signifies  here,  in  Is.  xix., 
and  generally,  we  shall  examine  presently.  But 
first  of  suph. 

The  signification  of  SflO,  siph,  must  be  gathered 
from  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word, 
with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is  "  wool "), 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the 
Mohkam  MS.).  The  author  says,  "  Soof-eUbahr 
(the  soof  of  the  sea)  is  like  the  wool  of  sheep. 
And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb : '  I  will  come  to  thee 
when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  soof,* "  »'.  e.  never. 
The  CJ^D  of  the  D\  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  a  sea- 
weed resembling  wool.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown  up 
abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Fttrst 
7  says,  s.  v.  "  Ab  Aethiopibus  herba  quaedam 
supho  appellabatur,  quae  in  profundo  maris  rubri 
crescit,  quae  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  continet, 
pannis  tingendis  inservientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de 
qualitate  mans  rubri  "  (p.  47,  &c).  Diodarus  (iii. 
c.  19),  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (ed.  Miillcr,  p.  1 36-7),  speak  of  the  weed 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ehrenberg  (in  Winer)  enu- 
merates Fucus  tatifolias  on  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
and  at  Suez  Fucus  crispus,  F.  trinodis,  F.  turbinatus, 
F.  papillosum,  F.  diaphanus,  &cl,  and  the  specially 
red  weed  Trichodesmium  erythraeum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  s&ph  by  shari  (see  above),  supposed 
to  be  the  hieroglyphic  "  SHER"  (sea?).  If  this  be 
the  same  as  the  sort  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph), 
we  must  conclude  that  shari,  like  siph,  was  both 
marine  and  fluvial.  The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it 
to  be  a  marine  product ;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  that  sea 
is  called  the  sea  of  siph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  may  have  been  also  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fluvial  rush, 
such  as  the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to 

S  o- 

sucli  rush  itself.    Golius  says,  s.  v.  iS^jj,  on  the 

"    "     £  o, 

nuthority  of  Ibn-Maaroof  (after  explaining  iSijj 

by  "  papyrus  herba      "  Hinc  tSijJkJIylaa  [the 

cotton  of  the  papyrus]  gossipium  papyri,  quod  Imae 
simile  ex  thyrso  colligitur,  et  permixtum  calci  efficit 
tenacissimum  caementi  genus."  This  is  curious; 
and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  papyrus,  which 
included  more  than  one  kind  of  ciiperus,  grew  in 
the  marshes,  and  iu  lands  on  which  about  two  feet 

Ihis  Is  unsatisfactory.  Bootbroyd  says,  "  Our  '.nuislatom, 
after  miIhts,  supposed  this  wont  to  signify  the  papyrus; 
Uu  with  jut  any  just  authority.   Kiiuchi  explains, '  Aroth 


in  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  inundation  remained 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  61,  149,  citing 
Pliny,  xiii.  11,  Strab.  xvii.  550);  and  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  the 
gulf,  with  its  canals  and  channels  for  irrigation 
(yedrhni),  connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with 
Lake  Mareotis ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  in  Uiis 
and  other  similar  districts,  the  papyrus  was  culti 
vated  in  the  yeirhn:  the  marshes  of  Egypt  are 
now  in  the  north  of  the  Delta  and  are  salt  lands. — 
As  a  fluvial  rush,  siph  would  be  found  in  marsh- 
lands as  well  as  streams,  and  in  brackish  water  as 
well  as  in  sweet.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  low 
marshy  place  near  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to 
this  day  called  Ghuweybet  el-Boos,  "the  bed  of 
reeds,"  and  another  place  near  Suez  has  the  same 
name ;  traces  perhaps  of  the  great  fields  of  reeds, 
rushes,  and  papyrus,  which  flourished  here  of  old. 
See  also  Pi-hahiroth,  "  the  place  where  sedge 
grows"  (?).  Kresnel  (Dissertation  tar  le  schari 
des  E'gyptiens  et  le  sou/  des  Hcbreux,  Journ. 
Asiat.  4'  serie,  xi.  pp.  274,  &c.)  enumerates  some 
of  the  reeds  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  for  identifying  any  one  of  these  with  siph. 
Fresnel,  in  this  curious  paper,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Coptic  "  shari  "  (in  the  yarn  shari)  was  the 
Arundo  Aegyptiaca  of  Btsfontaines  (in  modern 
Arabic  boos  Fdrisee,  or  Persian  cane) :  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  special  grounds  for  selecting  this 
variety  for  identification  with  the  fluvial  shari  ; 
and  we  must  entirely  dissent  from  his  suggestion 
that  the  shari  of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and 
not  sea-weed :  apart  from  the  evidence  which  con- 
troverts his  arguments,  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconclusive.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  catalogue  of 
reeds,  &c„  is  fuller  than  Fresncl's,  and  he  suggests 
the  Cyperus  Dives  or  fastigiatus  (Arabic,  Dees)  to 
be  the  sari  of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  "  Fructicosi 
est  genus  sail,  circa  Nilum  nascens,  duorum  fere 
cubitorum  altitudine,  pollicari  crassitudine,  coma 
papyri,  simileque  manditur  modo"  (N.  H.  xiii.  23; 
see  also  Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  suph  in  the  yedr  (Ex.  ii.,  Isa. 
xix.)  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.),  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  which  in 
other  respects  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

(3-)  "*«?  (Hierog.  ATDR,  AUR ;  Copt.  ei€pO, 
I£.pO>  I£.p(V>  Memphitic  dialect,  IGpOj 
Sahidic),  signifies  "  a  river."  It  seems  to  apply  to 
"  a  great  river,"  or  the  like,  and  also  to  '*  an  arm  of 
the  sea;"  and  perhaps  to  *'asea"  absolutely;  like  the 
Arabic  bahr.  Ges.  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
of  the  Nile ;  but  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  do 
not  necessarily  bear  out  this  conclusion.  By  far  the 
greater  number  refer  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt :  these 
areGen.  xli.  1,2,  3, 17, 18,  Pharaoh's  dream ;  Ex.  i. 
22,  the  exposure  of  the  male  children  ;  Ex.  ii.  3,  5, 
the  exposure  of  Moses;  Ex.  vii.  15  seqq.,  and  xvii. 
5,  Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  the  plague  of  blood ; 
and  Ex.  viii.  5,  7,  the  plague  of  frogs.  The  next 
most  important  instance  is  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
already  quoted  in  full.  Then,  that  of  Amos  (viii. 
8,  comp.  ix.  5),  where  the  land  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood  (yedr) ;  and  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned 
as  [by]  the  flood  (yedr)  of  Egypt.  The  great  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  against  Pharaoh  and  against  all 

est  nomen  appellattvum  olenim  ct  herbaram  virenUnm.' 
Hence  we  may  render,  'The  marchy  [sic]  mcdows  [sic]  si 
the  mtfuUi  of  the  river,' "  He 
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Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  is  "  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers  (Vlfc?),  which  bath 
said,  My  river  CjkO)  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 

[it]  for  myself"  (nil.  3),  uses  the  pi.  throughout, 
with  the  above  exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he 
hath  said,  The  river  (ikO)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have 
made  it ;"  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  said  of  the  Nile  that  he  had  made  it,  and  the 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  a  great  canal.  As  Ezekiel 
was  contemporary  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  may  he 
not  here  have  referred  to  the  re-eicavation  of  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal 
may  have  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
I'haraoh,  just  as  the  same  canal  when  re-excavated 
for  the  last  time  was  "  the  canal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  be  so  called. — 
Yeir  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8, 
in  the  prophecy  against  Necho;  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10, 
where  its  application  is  doubtful ;  and  in  Dan.  xii. 
5,  6,  where  it  is  held  to  be  the  Euphrates,  but  may 
be  the'great  canal  of  Babylon.  The  pi.  yeirtm, 
seems  to  be  often  used  interchangeably  with  yedr 
(as  in  Kz.  xxix.,  and  Nah.  iii.  8) ;  it  is  used  for 
"  rivers,"  or  "  channels  of  water ; '  and,  while  it  is 
not  restricted  to  Egypt,  especially  of  those  of  the 
Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  there  appeal's  to  be  no  conclusive  rea- 
son tor  supposing  that  yeir  applies  generally,  if 
ever,  to  the  Nile.  In  the  passages  relating  to  the 
exposure  of  Moses  it  appeal's  to  apply  to  the  ancient 
extension  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tanis  (Zoan, 
Avaris),  or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the  "  tongue 
of  the  Egyptian  sea."  The  water  was  potable  (Ex. 
vii.  18),  but  so  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
its  own  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
and  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
Nile  during  every  inundation,  and  then  most 
have  been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  sweet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red 
Sea.  The  passage  of  the  canal  was  regulated  by 
sluices,  which  excluded  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  sweetened  by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt 
lakes.  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  §25)  says  that  they  were 
thus  rendered  sweet,  and  in  his  time  contained  good 
fish  and  abounded  with  water  fowl :  the  position  of 
these  lakes  is  more  conveniently  discussed  in  an- 
other port  of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  head  of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses  was  of  a  dynasty  residing 
at  Tanis,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea, 
"  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,"  stretched  in 
X  ancient  times  into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
about  50  miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half- 
way towards  Tanis.  There  is  abundant  proof  of 
the  former  cultivation  of  this  country,  which  must 
have  been  effected  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just 


B  The  Mohammad&n  account  of  the  exposure  of  Moses 
Is  curious.  Moses,  we  read,  was  laid  in  the  yamm  (which 
is  explained  to  be  the  Nile,  though  that  river  is  not  else- 
where so  called),  and  the  ark  was  carried  by  the. current 
along  a  canal  or  small  river  (nahr),  to  a  lake,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  Pharaoh's  pavilion  (El-Beydfi  wee's  Com- 
ment, on  the  Kur-an,  xx.  39,  p.  695,  and  Ez-Zamakhsberee's 
Comment.,  entitled  the  Keshthdf).  While  we  place  no 
dependance  on  Mohammadan  relations  of  Biblical  events, 
there  may  be  here  a  glimmer  of  truth. 

'  Re  land  (Din.  HitceU.  I.  87,  &c)  is  pleasantly  severe 
on  the  story  of  king  Erythras ;  but,  with  all  his  rare  learn- 
ing, be  was  igoorant  of  Arab  history,  which  is  here  of  the 


mentioned,  and  by  numerous  canals  and  channels 
for  irrigation,  the  ycSrim,  so  often  mentioned  with  * 
the  yeor.  There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
Isa.  xix.  6  (comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  lied  Sea  be- 
came closed  at  Suez  or  thereabout,  the  mph  left 
on  the  beaches  of  the  yedr  must  have  dried  up  and  • 
rotted.  The  ancient  beaches  in  the  tract  here 
spoken  of,  which  demonstrate  successive  elevations, 
are  well  known. 8 

(4.)  i)  ipvSpi  6d\acr<ra.  The  origin  of  this  ap-  * 
pellation  has  been  the  source  of  more  speculation 
even  than  the  obscure  s&ph ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories  ad- 
vanced to  account  lor  it  have  been  often  puerile,  and 
generally  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The  first  have 
ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  such  as 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains  of  * 
the  western  cor«st,  looking  as  if  they  were  sprinkled 
with  Havannah  or  Brazil  snuff,  or  brick-dust(Bruce), 
or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii.  78-84) ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  zoophytes 
(Salt;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea  ;  the  red 
sea-weed  ;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen 
in  great  numbers,  &c.  Reland  (1)6  Mare  Iiubro, 
Diss.  Miscell.  i.  pp.  59-1 17)  argues  that  the  epithet 
red  was  applied  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  seas  on  * 
account  of  their  tropical  heat;  as  indeed  was  said 
by  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the 
sea  was  called  red  because  of  the  reflexion  of  the  sun. 
The  second  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  etymological 
derivation.  Of  these  the  earliest  ( European)  writers 
proposed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  "  red,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  Among  them  were  N. 
Fuller  (Miscell.  Sacr.  iv.  c.  20) ;  before  him,  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  notes  to  Festus ;  voce  Aegyptmos,  ed. 
1574;  and  still  earlier  Genebrard,  Comment,  ad  Ft.  % 
106 ;  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv.  c.  34)  adopted  this  theory 
(see  Reland,  Diss.  MiaceU.  i.  85,  ed.  1706).  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  iu 
the  adjacent  country  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  4,  §20 ;  Pliny, 
N.  H.  vi.  cap.  23,  §28 ;  Agatharch.  i.  §5 ;  Philostr. 
iii.  15,  and  others):5  the  stories  that  have  come 
down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of  the  tradition 
that  Himyer  was  the  name  of  apparently  the  chief 
family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South-Arabian 
kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites,  and  Homeritae. 
Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
"  ahmar,"  red  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of  the 
red  colour  of  his  clothing,  En-Nuweyree  in  Cmissvi, 
i.  54)  :  "  aafar  "  also  signifies  "  red,"  and  is  the 
root  of  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  penin- 
sula so  called  on  account  of  their  redness  (see 
Mardsid,  p.  263,  etc.) ;  this  may  point  to  Ophir: 
<J>o(»-i{  is  led,  and  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89).  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  on  these  etymological  grounds,1  the  con- 


utmost  value,  and  of  the  various  proofs  of  a  connexion 
between  this  Erythras  and  Himyer,  and  the  Phoenicians 
In  language,  race,  and  religion.  Besides,  Reland  had  a 
theory  of  his  own  to  support. 

»  If  we  concede  the  derivation,  it  cannot  be  held  that 
the  Greeks  mistranslated  the  name  of  Himyer.  (See 
Reland,  Diu.  MituU.  I.  101.)  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red  men,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  black  or  negro,  and  the  yellow  or 
Turanian,  races:  though  they  call  themselves  '*  the  black," 
as  distinguished  from  the  more  northern  races,  whom  they 
term  "the  red;"  as  this  epithet  is  used  by  them,  when 
thus  applied,  as  meaning  both  "  red  "  and  "  white.' 

3  T  i 
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nexion  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Himyerites, 

f  or  that  in  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of 
the  question  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.    The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 

f  Joktnnite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cushite. 
This  admixture  of  races  produced  two  results  (as 
in  the  somewhat  similar  cases  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
&o.) :  a  genius  for  massive  architecture,  and  rare 
.0  seafaring  ability.  The  Southern  Arabians  carried 
on  all  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia, 
with  India,  until  shortly  before  our  own  era.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  Phoenician  oiiaracter- 
istic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon  call  for  the 
assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Philistine,  and  early  Cretan  and  Carian, 
colonists  may  have  been  connected  with  the  South- 

1  Arabian  race.  If  the  Assyrian  school  would  trace 
the  Phoenicians  to  a  Chaldaean  or  an  Assyrian 
origin,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cushites,  whence 
came  Nimrod,  passed  along  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  that  Berosus  (in  Cory,  2nd  ed.  p.  60) 
tells  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chaldaea,  before 
the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  preserved  by  the 
Arabian  historians  (El-Mes'oodee,  Golden  Meadow, 
MS.). — The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  was  most  probably 
the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.    It  adds  a  link  to  the 

1  curious  chain  of  emigration  of  the  Phoenicians  from 
the  Yemen  to  Syria,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the 
African  coasts  of  that  sea,  and  to  Spain  and  the 
far-distant  northerly  porU  of  their  commerce;  as 
distant,  and  across  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  reached 
by  their  Himyerite  brethren  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Seas. 

Ancient  Limits. — The  most  important  change  in 
the  Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 

«  extremity,  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed. 
The  head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired 
gradually  since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled :  "  And  the 
l.oixl  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the 
Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15);  "the  waters  shall  fail 
from  the  sea"  (xix.  5):  the  tongue  of  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles 
from  its  ancient  head,  and  a  cultivated  and  well- 
peopled  province  has  been  changed  into  a  desolate 
wilderness.  An  ancient  canal  conveyed  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  flowing  through  the 
Wrfdi-t-Tumeyhit,  and  irrigating  with  its  system  of 
water-channels  a  large  extent  of  country ;  it  also 
provided  a  means  for  conveying  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  once  so  important,  by  water  to  the 
Nile,  avoiding  the  risks  of  the  desert-journey,  and 
securing  water-carriage  from  the  lied  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 

The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches 
about  the  old  sea-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now 
called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes"  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste,  is  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Heroopolis 
(the  city  after  which  the  gulf  of  Suez  was  called 
the  Heroopolitc  Gulf) :  the  lake  is  now  Birket  et- 


Timsah,  "  the  lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
canal  that  connected  this  with  the  Nile  was  of 
Phamonic  origin  *  It  was  anciently  known  as  the 
"  Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  "  canal  of  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  bitter  springs  (which  appear 
to  be  not  the  present  bitter  lakes,  but  lakes  west 
of  Heroopolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  left  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  Kl-Mo'izz)  at  Bubastis  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
appears  to  be  the  ancient  channel.  The  canal  was 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broad 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158 ; 
or  100  cubits,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §26;  and  100  feet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the 
Mohammadan  conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
channel  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bubastis,  exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day 
(Descr.  de  ClSnypte,  E.  M.  xi.  37-381,  and  v.  135- 
158,  8vo.  ed.). — The  Amnis  Trajarua  (T/xuwoj 
tot.  pt.  iv.  5,  §54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  was 
probably  of  Pharaonic  origin  ;  it  was  at  any  rate  re- 
paired by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  'Amr 
by  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  was  called 
the  "  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful."  Country- 
boats  sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red  Sea  to 
Yembo'— see  Shems-ed  Deen  in  De"xr.  de  FPgypte, 
8vo.  ed.,  xi.  359),  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran 
into  the  sea  at  El-Kulzum ;  but  the  former  com- 
merce of  Egypt  was  not  in  any  degree  restored ; 
the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intention  of  securing 
supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  in  case  of  famine 
in  Arabia  ;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the  newly- 
important  holy  cities  of  Arabia,  to  provide  for  the 
wonts  of  the  pilgrims,  was  its  principal  use.  In 
a.h.  105,  El-Mansoor  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  (the 
Khitat,  Descr.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  the  Shiya'ee  heretics  in  El-Medeeneh. 
Now  it  does  not  flow  many  miles  beyond  Cairo, 
but  its  channel  is  easily  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
a  plain  of  heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pa- 
lestine. We  learn  from  El-Makreezee  that  a  tradi- 
tion existed  of  this  plain  having  been  formerly  well^ 
cultivated  with  saffron,  safflower,  and  sugar-cane, 
and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier-town  of 
EI-'Areesh  to  El-'Abbaseh  in  Wadi-t-Tumeylat 
(see  Exodus,  the,  Map;  The  Khitat,  s.  v.  Ji'far; 
comp.  Mardsid,  ib.).  Doubtless  the  drying  up  of 
the  gulf  with  its  canal  in  the  south,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  land  in  the  north,  have  converted 
this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  though 
we  cannot  extend  this  fertility  as  far  as  El-'Areesh) 
notoriously-fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially  sandy 
a.  d  parched  desert.  This  region,  including  W4di-t- 
Tumcylat,  was  probably  the  frontier  land  occupied 
in  part  by  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions 


»  Commenced  by  Ses9stris(Arislot  Mettor.  i.  14;  Strab.   by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  Ttol.  rbiladdnhus 
L  and  xvil.;  Plin.  Hut.  .Vor.  vi.  29;  Herod.  Ii.  ]58;  Dlod.   Encye.  Brit.  art.  'Egypt.' 
I  43)01  by  Nccholl..  most  probably  Ibc  former;  continued  j 
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of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert;  and  the 
yc6r,  as  we  hare  given  good  reason  for  believing,  in 
this  application,  was  apparently  the  ancient  head  of 
the  gulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  its  yeSrtm 
or  water-channels,  on  which  Goshen  and  much  of 
the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their  fertility. 

Physical  Description. — In  extreme  length,  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bib  el- 
Mendeb  (or  rather  Rag  Bab  el-Mendeb)  in  lat. 
12°  4<y  N.,  to  the  modern  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  30'  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
1  roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  16°  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  50  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Has  Benas, 
lat.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Ras  Bereedee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El- 
Medeeneh  ;  and  thence  northwards  to  Ras  Mo- 
hammad (t.  e.  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
the  'Akabeh),  the  sea  maintains  about  the  same 
average  width  of  100  geographical  miles.  South- 
wards from  Ras  Benas,  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrow- 
ness at  Jeddah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat.  21°  30', 
the  port  of  Mekkeh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width 
south  of  the  last  named  port. 

At  Ras  Mohammad,  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
granitic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westernmost,  or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130 
geographical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  E1-' Akabeh,  is 
only  about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tiran,  to  the  'Akabeh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
difficult  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs, 
rocks,  and  small  islands,  which  render  the  channel 
intricate,  and  cause  strong  currents  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction ;  but  in  raid-channel, 
exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  Is  generally  a 
width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef 
(Wellsted,  ii.  300). — The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
ings is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Suez  as 
far  as  Juddah ;  and  thence  to  the  straits  it  is  com- 
monly mud.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent 
Y  Admiralty  chart  is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat.  22°  30'. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sinai]  :  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the 
cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat.  28°  4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in- 
tervals above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  important  is  Gebel 
Gharib,  6000  ft.  high ,  and  as  the  Straits  of  Jubal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a 
height  of  about  4500  to  6900  ft.,  until  the  "  Elba" 
group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  22°.  Further 
inland  is  the  Gebel-ed-Dukhkhan,  the  "porphyry 
"  mountain  "  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  5,  §27  ;  M.  Claudinnus, 
see  Miiller,  Geogr.  Mm.  Atlas  vii.),  6000  ft.  high, 
about  27  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  porphyry 
quarries  formerly  supplied  Rome,  and  where  are 
some  remains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wilkinson's 
Modern  Egypt  and  Thelxs,  ii.  38:3) ;  and  besides 
these,  along  this  desert  southwards  are  "  quarries  of 


various  granites,  serpentines,  Breccia  Verde,  slates, 
and  micaceous,  talcose,  and  other  schists  "  (id.  382). 
Gebel-ez-Zeyt,  "the  mountain  of  oil,"  close  to  the 
sea,  abounds  in  petroleum  {id.  385).  This  coast 
is  especially  interesting  in  a  Biblical  point  of  view, 
for  here  were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  very  early  Christian  hermits. 
The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the  Thebals), 
"  Deyr  Mar  Autooniyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paul, 
"  Deyr  Ma>  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were 
once  important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern 
monasteries,  decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony 
gives,  from  its  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries (id.  381).— South  of  the  "Elba"  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geedan,  lat.  15°,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyond 
Suez  by  Bedawees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'azee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  'Abab'deh ;  and 
beyond,  the  Bisharees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  Beji,  whose  cus- 
toms, language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careful 
investigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  EI-Makreezee's  Khitat,  Dcscr. 
of  the  Beja,  and  Descr.  of  the  Desert  of  Eydhib  ; 
Quatremere's  Essays  on  these  subjects,  in  his  M(- 
moires  Hist,  et  Geogr.  sur  I'Egypte,  ii.  pp.  134, 162; 
and  The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2nd 
ed.  p.  109)  ;  and  then,  coast-tribes  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh  (t.  e.  "  of  the  Mountain- 
road  ")  is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Ghor  or  'ArabaA  that  runs  northwards  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley ;  the  sides  are  lofty 
and  precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  barrenness ;  the 
bottom  is  a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  The  northerly 
winds  rush  down  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury, 
and  render  its  navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing 
at  the  same  time  strong  counter  currents;  while 
most  of  the  few  anchorages  are  open  to  the  southerly 
gales.  It  "  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  deep 
ravine,  extending  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
direction,  and  the  circumjacent  hills  rise  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
shore"  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  The  western  shore  is 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian  chain  of 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
about  3500  ft.,  while  Gebel  Teybet-'Alee  near  the 
Straits  is  6000  ft.  There  is  no  pasturage,  and  little 
fertility,  except  near  the  'Akabeh,  where  .are  date- 
groves  and  other  plantations,  &c.  In  earlier  days, 
this  last-named  place  was  (it  is  said)  famous  for  its 
fertility.  The  Island  of  Graia,  Jezeeret  Fara'oon, 
once  fortified  and  held  by  the  Crusaders,  is  near  its 
northern  extremity,  on  the  Sinaitic  side.  The  sea, 
from  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  theGulf  of  the  'Akabeh 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihameh,  or 
the  Ghor,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited ; 
these  characteristics  being  especially  strong  in  the 
north.  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  305;  Wellsted.)  The 
mountains  of  the  Hejaz  consist  of  ridges  running  pa- 
|  rallel  towards  the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as 
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they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  Burckhardt  remark* 
that  tlie  descent  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  moun- 
tains, like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian  range 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on  the 
western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  the  east,  or 
land  side,  appear  mere  hills  (Arabia,  321  icq.).  In 
clear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to 
TO  miles  (Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges 
have  a  rugged  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic ;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz  ;  nearer  the 
sea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach  hills  "  consist  of  light-coloured 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  shells  and  masses  of  coral "  (Wellsted,  ii. 
,  243).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Eyn-Unnii  (or 
'Eynuwunna,  Marasid,  s.  c.  'Eyn,  "'Owrf  of  Ptol.), 
6090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits ;  a  little  further  south, 
and  close  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  mountains  rising  from 
6330  to  7700  ft.,  of  which  Wellsted  says,  "The 
coast  .  .  .  is  low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  mode- 
rate elevation  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
when  it  rises  abruptly  to  hills  of  great  height,  those 
near  Mowilahh  terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly- 
shaped  peaks  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  ...  has  styled 
them  Bullock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group 
seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs"  (ii.  176; 
see  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  M tiller's  Qeogr. 
Min.\  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable 
group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides ; 
and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant  rises  J.  Radwa. 
Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater  than 
any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jiddah ;  and  still 
further,  but  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  coast, 
J.  Ras  el-Kuril  rises  behind  the  Holy  city,  Mekkeh. 
It  is  of  this  mountain  that  Burckhardt  writes  so 
enthusiastically — how  rarely  is  he  enthusiastic — 
contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes  with  the 
sandy  waste  of  Tihameh  (Arabia,  65  seqq.).  The 
chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  different 
from  the  parched  plains  below,  and  their  own  bare 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain 
summits  of  the  Yemen,  "  Arabia  the  Happy,"  the 
Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  plain,  are  preci- 
pitous, lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  161); 
with  many  towns  and  villages  in  their  valleys  and 
on  their  sides. — The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tihameh, 
"  north  of  Yembo",  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying 
from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the 
southward  [to  Juddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated:  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  the  former 
tract  may  be  styled  coves;  in  the  latter  thev  are 
lagoons"  (Wellsted,  ii.  244). — The  coral  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  beautifully  co- 
loured and  variegated.  It  is  often  red,  but  the  more 
common  kind  is  white ;  and  of  hewn  blocks  of  this, 
many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing 
by  the  pre-historical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  "  Sesostris  (Ramcses  II.)  was  the  first 
who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long 
vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  bordering  the  Erythraean  Sea  ;  pro- 
ceeding still  further,  he  cr.me  to  a  sea  which, 
from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not  navi- 
gable;" and  after  another  war  agaiust  Ethiopia  he 
sat  up  a  stela  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near 


the  straits  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries 
later,  Solomon's  navy  was  built  "  in  Eziongeber 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Yam  Sflph),  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (1  K.  ix.  26). 
In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  EI-'Akabeh, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island 
of  Graia  near  the  'Akabeh,  and  about  50  miles 
southward,  the  harbour  of  Edh-Dhahab.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez, 
and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  [See  Ezion- 
GEDEit;  Elath.]  Solomon's  navy  was  evidently  * 
constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for 
he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  tho  servants  of 
Solomon."  This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  these  ships 
on  the  shoi'es  of  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh,  which 
from  their  natural  formatiou  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  wandering ;  and  the  Edomites 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafaring  Himyerites. 
Jehoshapliat  also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships 
were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edh- 
Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's 
backbone  "(  =  Eziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii.  153),  and 
this  may  strengthen  an  identification  with  that 
place.  These  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were  manned  by 
"  his  servants,"  who  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sea 
may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pharaoh-Necho  con- 
structed a  number  of  ships  in  the  Arabian  gulf, 
aud  the  remains  of  his  works  existed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  tells  us  that  these 
ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus 
and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  correct.  But  the 
coasting  craft  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  Indian  trade.  More  precise 
and  curious  is  El-Makreezee'a  description,  written 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  of  the  ships 
that  sailed  from  Eydhab  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to 
Juddah :  "  Their  '  jelebehs '  ( P.  Lobo,  ap.  Quatre- 
mSre,  Memoires,  ii.  164,  calls  them  '  gelves  *), 
which  carry  the  pilgrims  on  the  const,  have  not  a  * 
nail  used  in  them,  but  their  planks  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  fibre,  which  is  taken  from  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  and  they  caulk  them  with  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  of  the  date  palm ;  then  they  '  pay '  them 
with  butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palina  Christi,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (squalus  carcharins ;  Korsk&I, 
Descr.  Aniiruilium,  p.  viii.,  No.  19).  .  .  .  The  sails 
of  these  jelebehs  are  of  mats  made  of  the  dom- 
palm  "  (the  Khitat,  "  Desert  of  Eydhab  ").  One  of 
the  sea-goiug  ships  of  the  Arabs  is  shown  in  the 
view  of  El-Basrah,  from  asketch  by  Colonel  Chesney, 
(from  Lane's  '  1001  Nights').  The  crews  of  the 
latter,  when  not  exceptionally  Phoenicians,  as  were 
Solomon's  and  Pharaoh  Necho's,  were  without 
doubt  generally  Arabians,  rather  than  Egyptians 
— those  Himyerite  Arabs  whose  ships  carried  all 
the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Oman,  the 
south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  navigators  (El-Mes'oodee's  Gulden 
Meadows,  MS.,  and  Tlie  Accounts  of  Ttco  Moham- 
medan Travellers  of  the  Ninth  Century).    It  was 
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Kl-Basrah.    Fiom  n  Dmwing  by  Colonel  ChMDeT. 


customary,  to  avoid  probably  the  dangers  and 
delays  of  the  narrow  seas,  for  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade  to  trans-ship  their  cargoes  at  the 

«  straits  of  Bib  el-Mendcb  to  Egyptian  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agath.  §103,  p.  190;  anon. 
Peripl.  §26,  p.  277,  ed.  Muller).  The  fleets  appear 
to  have  sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
returned  in  December  or  the  middle  of  January 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  vi.  cap.  xxiii.  §26 ;  comp.  Peripl. 
passim).  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  navigation  was 
extremely  tedious.  At  the  present  day,  the  voyages 
are  periodical,  and  guided  by  the  seasons ;  but 
the  old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  departed, 
and  they  are  extremely  timid,  and  rarely  venture 
far  from  the  coast. 

The  Hed  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries 
the  mast  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained 
ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Eziongeber 
alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
Herobpolite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest:  it  was 
near  to  Goshen  ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea."  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Herodpolis 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its  site  has  been 

•  probably  identified  with  the  modern  Aboo-Kesheyd, 
at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By  the  consent  of  the 
classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
and  was  68  miles  (according  to  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs  called  El- 
Kulzum,  near  the  modem  Suez,  which  is  close  to 
the  present  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has 
only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  very  shoal  watci. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Herobpolite  gulf  was  also 
A rsinoe,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  its  site 
has  not  been  settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the 
same,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to 
importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans; 
it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hoimos,  a  little  north  j 
of  the  modern  town  El-Kuseyr,  which  now  forms  I 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  route  to  j 
C'optos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  porta 
are  Mu'eyleh,  Yembo'  (the  port  of  Kl-Medceuch), 
Juddah  (the  port  of  Mekkeh),  and  Mukha,  by 


us  commonly  written  Mocha.  The  Red  Sea  in 
most  parts  affords  anchorage  for  country-vessels 
well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  the  reefs  and  islands 
that  girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the 
Arabian  shore  (called  "  shuroom,"  sing.  "  sharm,") 
indent  the  land.  Of  these  the  anchorage  called  Esh- 
Sharro,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  *" 
records  tell  of  th<  Bhips  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Arjbs.  Although  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  gulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[DedanJ,  and  the  Himyerite  maritime  cities  in  the 
south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of  SHEUA, 
the  trade  with  E^ypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all 
this  traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the 
Herobpolite  gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of 
any  important  Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on 
the  Egyptian  coast.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  rendered  the  navigation,  always  dan- 
gerous, more  difficult;  it  destroyed  the  former 
anchoiages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  mer- 
chandise across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  • 
decay  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen 
that  the  long-voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes 
to  Red  Sea  craft  at  the  straits ;  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, after  founding  Arsinoe  and  endeavouring 
to  re-open  the  old  canal  of  the  lied  Sea,  abandoned 
the  upper  route  and  established  the  southern  road 
from  his  new  city  Berenice  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  I 
and  Nubia  to  Copton  on  the  Nile.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered 
in  navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  I,  §45).  Though  the 
stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sufficient  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  dis- 
appeared. Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans 
the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  in- 
fluenced by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  the 
route  to  Palmyra  (until  the  fall  of  the  latter).  But 
even  its  l«st  state  at  this  time  cannot  have  !*en 
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such  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships 
railing  from  Myos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Straho 
(ii.  v.  §12),  was  other  than  an  annual  convoy. 
The  wars  of  Heraclius  and  Khosroes  affected  the 
trade  of  Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the 
Persian  gulf.  Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of 
the  Arab  occupation,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  Alexandria  even  then  retained  the  shadow  of  its 
former  glory.  Since  the  time  of  Mohammad  the  Red 
Sea  trade  has  been  insignificant.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage  of 
the  lied  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Eiodus.  It  was 
the  miracle  by  which  the  Jsraelites  left  Egypt  and 
were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probably  on 
this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of  Christian 
baptism.  All  the  particulars  relating  to  this  event, 
and  especially  those  which- show  its  miraculous  cha- 
racter, require  careful  examination.  The  points  that 
arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  narrative,  and 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  sup- 
position depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to 
the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination  of 
T  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  cnu  be 
no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  historical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15,  xix.  5;  comp.  Zech. 
x.  11).  The  old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birket-et- 
TimsAh,  or  11  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
at  the  time  of  the  Eiodus.  In  previous  centuries  It 
is  probable,  that  the  gulf  did  uot  extend  further  north, 
but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northernmost  part. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point 
from  which  they  Btarted  was  Ramcses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  I-and  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify 
with  the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat.  [Ramkses;  Goshen."] 
After  the  mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from 
Kameses  to  Succoth,  and  before  that  of  their  de- 
parture from  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which 
appeal's  to  show  the  first  direction  of  the  journey, 
and  not  a  change  in  the  route.  This  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  from  its  teuour,  and  from  its  being 
followed  by  the  statement  that  Joseph's  bones  were 
taken  by  Moses  with  him,  which  must  refer  to  the 
commencement  of  the  journey.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God 
led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, although  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said. 
Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  caused 
the  people  to  turn  [by]  the  wav  of  the  wilderness 
»  of  the  lied  Sea"  (Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  map  already  given  [vol.  i.  p. 
598]  that,  from  the  Widi-t-Tumeylat,  whether 
from  its  eastern  end  or  from  any  other  part,  the 
route  to  Palestine  by  way  of  Gaza  through  the 
Philistine  territory  is  near  at  hand.  In  the  Roman 
time  the  route  to  Gaza  from  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
passed  the  western  end  of  the  Wiidi-t-TumeylAt,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (Par- 

•  In  order  to  favour  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  took 
the  route  by  the  W&dl-t-Teeh,  this  name.  Gebel-et-Tikata 
(to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  probable  meaning),  has 
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they,  Zur  Erdhmde  d.  Alt.  Aegyptau,  map  *i. ), 
and  the  chief  modern  route  from  Cairo  to  Syria 
passes  along  the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat  and  leads  to 
Gaza  (Wilkinson,  Handbook,  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey  the 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wadi-t-Tumeylat  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
cultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert.  After  leav- 
ing this  place  the  direction  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  first  passage  relating  to  the  journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating 
a  command  given  to  Moses  :  "  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  '  return  '1 
and  encamp  [or  '  that  they  encamp  again, 
IjrVI  13t5^1]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
anil  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephou"  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
This  explanation  is  added ;  "  And  Pharaoh  will  say 
of  the  children  of.  Israel,  They  [are]  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in"  (3). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  that  they  turn  and 
encamp,"  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  of  those 
we  have  given :  "  return "  is  the  closer  translation, 
but  appears  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrative  of  the  route ;  for  the  more  likely  inference 
is  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not  that  the 
people  returned:  the  third  rendering  does  not  ap- 
pear probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  entangle- 
ment. The  geography  of  the  country  does  not. 
assist  us  in  conjecturing  the  direction  of  the  last . 
part  of  the  journey.  If  we  knew  that  the  highest 
pail  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  extended 
to  the  west,  it  would  be  probable  that,  if  the 
Israelites  turned,  they  took  a  northerly  direction, 
as  then  the  sea  would  oppose  an  obstacle  to  their 
further  progress.  If,  however,  they  left  the  W4di-t- 
Tumeylit  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness," 
they  could  not  have  turned  far  to  the  northward, 
unless  they  had  previously  turned  somewhat  to  the 
south.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pharaoh's 
object  was  to  cut  oft'  the  retreat  of  the  Israelites : 
he  therefore  probably  encamped  between  them  and 
the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  last  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to  the 
most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not  very 
far  fiom  the  Persepolitan  monument.  [See  map, 
vol.  i.  p.  598.]  The  monument  is  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present  head  of  the- 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  not  far  south  of  the  position' 
where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near  the 
present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition  is  in 
its  favour,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  local 
tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very 
little  value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphis  to 
have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  resided  before  that  event  occurred.  From 
opposite  Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the  Red 
'Sea.  It  is  in  part  called  the'  Wadi-t-Teeh,  or 
"Valley  of  the  Wandering."  From  it  the  traveller 
reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-et-'f  akah,» 

been  changed  to  Gcbel-'Atakah,  as  If  signifying  "  the 
Mountain  of  Deliverance ;"  though,  to  have  this  signi- 
i  notion.  It  should  rather  be  Gebel  el-'Atakah,  the  other 
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which  rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  off  all  escape  In 
that  direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along 
the  sea-shore,  which  Pharaoh  might  hare  occupied. 
The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  "as  the  narrative 
is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features 
seem  suited  for  a  great  event ;  but  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  expect 
that  suitableness  that  human  nature  seeks  for  and 
modern  imagination  takes  for  granted,  since  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which 
the  miracle  appears  to  have  been  intended.  The 
desert-way  from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  recognise  in  it  a  route  which 
seems  to  have  had  two  days'  journey  of  cultivation, 
the  wilderness  being  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day's  march  ?  The  supposition  that  the  Israel- 
ites took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh 
caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  ele- 
vated tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  men- 
tioned, although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just 
noticed,  and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  sea  near  Suez  without  holding  to  the  traditional 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wadi-t-Teeh.  If 
they  went  through  the  W4di-t-TumeylAt  they  might 
have  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  end,  and  so 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez ;  but  this  would 
make  the  third  day's  journey  more  than  thirty  miles 
at  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
position of  the  Israelite  caravan,  seems  quite  in- 
credible. We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion 
warranted  by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated, 
which  supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient  ex- 
tension. The  conjecture,  that  the  Israelites  advanced 
to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  lost 
in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwards  turned  south- 
wards towards  Sinai,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  Scripture 
narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahhoth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighbouring-  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  as  we  believe,  rightly 
supposed  to  designate  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  name  Ghuweybet  el-boos, 
"the  bed  of  reeds  "),  is  now  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  identitied,  besides 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  natural  locality  still  to 
retain  its  name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
name  Pi-hahiroth,  since  it  describes  a  natural 
locality,  probably  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  locality,  and 
this  seems  almost  certain  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  more 
than  two  inhabited  places,  even  if  they  were  only 
forts,  in  this  region.  The  other  names  do  not  de- 
scribe natural  localities.  The  nearness  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  sure  indica- 
tion of  its  position,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
supposition  as  to  the  place  of  the  passage,  our 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  sea  at 

form  deviating  from  general  usage.  KUTakaband'Atdlcah 
in  the  mouth  of  on  Arab  are  widely  different. 

►  The  LXX.  has  "  south,"  instead  of  "  east."  The 
Heb.  D'nj5.  lit.  "  In  front,"  may,  however.  Indicate  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  extreme  points  of  sunrise. 


the  time  is  an  additional  difficulty.  [EXODUS,  THE  ; 
Pl-HAHIROTH.] 

From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
The  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  ac- 
count of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  eastb  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  inter  that 
it  was  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  Pharaoh  took  at  least 
six  hundred  chariots,  which,  three  abreast,  would 
have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up  less  than 
several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a  broad  forma- 
tion some  miles  would  hare  been  required.*  It  is 
more  difficult  to  calculate  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it  was  even 
greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  lied  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event.  When  the  Israelites  had 
departed,  Pharaoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them 
go.  It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  ot  the 
narrative  (Ex.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  detennined  to  pur- 
sue them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply 
that  he  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also 
indicate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the 
pursuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city 
whence  he  started  (5-10).  This  city  was  most 
prolably  Zoan,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  much 
nearer  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore 
too  great  to  have  been  twice  traversed,  first  by 
those  who  told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army, 
within  a  few  hours.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
army  is  not  further  specified  than  by  the  statement 
that  "  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or 
'even']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  every  one  of  them"  (7).  The  war-chariots 
of  the  Egyptians  held  each  but  two  men,  an  archer 
and  a  charioteer.  The  former  must  be  intended  by 
the  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  cap- 

tains.'' Throughout  the  narrative  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  horse 
and  his  rider,"  xv.  2 1,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam's 
song,  but  we  can  scarcely  hence  infer  that  there  was 
in  Pharaoh's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of 
men  in  chariots,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot- 
force  is  always  called  HTAR  or  HETRA,  "the 
horse,"  and  these  expressions  may  therefore  be 
respectively  pleonastic  and  poetical.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
that  they  used  cavalry,  and,  therefore,  had  the 
Biblical  narrative  expressly  mentioned  a  force  of 
this  kind,  it  might  have  been  thought  to  support 
the  theory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
Shepherd-king.  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a 
small  one,  was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encumbered  with  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "  encamping  by 
the  sea"  (9j.  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's 
army  they  were  terrified  and  murmured  against 
Moses.  "  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in  Egypt, 
hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  " 
(11).    Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the 

those  of  the  two  solstices,  and  nence  it  Is  not  limited  to 
absolute  east,  agreeably  with  the  use  of  the  Arabs  in  every 
case  like  the  narrative  under  consideration. 

•  It  has  been  calculated,  that  If  Napoleon  I.  had  ad- 
vanced by  one  road  into  Belgium,  In  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, his  column  would  nave  been  sixty  miles  In  lengta. 
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valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral 
grottoes,  of  which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously 
seen  from  the  river  and  the  fields  it  waters :  in  the 
sandy  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits 
without  number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of 
ancient  times.  No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  Kgypt, 
to  which  Memphis,  with  part  of  its  far-extending 
necropolis,  belonged  politically  though  not  geogra- 
phically, was  throughout  as  well  provided  with 
places  of  sepulture.  The  Israelites  recalled  these 
cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror 
at  the  prospect  that  their  carcases  should  be  left  on 
the  face  of  the  wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to 
hare  continued  to  serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to 
perish  (12).  Then  Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding 
them  see  how  God  would  save  them,  and  telling 
them  that  they  should  behold  their  enemies  no 
more.  There  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in  which 
those  for  whom  a  miracle  is  wrought  are  com- 
manded merely  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  Generally 
the  Divine  support  is  promised  to  those  who  use 
their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narra- 
tive that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a  heart 
full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the  Loro  said 
unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me?  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  go  oti  dry  [ground]  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two 
armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and  a 
light  to  the  Israelites.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Kameses  U., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria ;  it  is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded :  the  rude  modern  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  this  me- 
morable night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miracle  of  the  Exodus.  "  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters 
were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground]  : 
and  the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (21,  22,  comp.  29). 
The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a  path  was  made 
through  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a  wall 
ou  either  hand.  The  term  "  wall "  does  not  appear 
to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  sea  stood  up  like  a  dill'  on  either  side,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly-needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  Egyptians  sought  to  flee 
(23-25).  Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to{ 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
strength,  aud  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  I 
not  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  The  statement; 
is  so  explicit  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable 


doubt  that  Pharaoh  himself,  the  great  offender, 
was  at  last  made  an  example,  and  perished  with 
his  army,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated 
in  Psalm  exxxvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same 
destruction  (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyp- 
tians, whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  later  passage  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but 
its  meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  7 
of  raiu  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixivii.  15-20).  To 
this  St.  Paul  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
fathers  "  were  all  baptized  onto  Moses  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sen"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of 
baptism  seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling, and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud : 
it  would,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  what  is  manifestly  miraculous.  These 
additional  particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deli- 
vered filially  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites 
glorified  God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise 
we  know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its 
vigorous  brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the 
night  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is 
probably  a  kind  of  comment,  not  part  of  the  song). 
Moses  seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men, 
Miriam  with  the  women  also  singing  and  dancing, 
or  perhaps  there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such 
a  picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  the  Temple  was  recovered  from  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
joined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
was  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significance,  as 
we  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  miracle 
as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  passover,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  such  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance. 
In  the  Book  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acts  of 
creation  (xxvi.  10-13).  In  the  Psalms  it  is  related 
as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had  wrought 
for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  recalls  it  as  the 
great  manifestation  of  God's  interference  for  Israel, 
and  an  encouragement  for  the  descendants  of  those 
who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There  are  events 
so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  like  great  heights  increasing  dist- 
ance only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt 
was  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead 
who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the 
warriors  of  Pharaoh  dead  upon  the  shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  the  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.    The  date  of  the  Exodus  ac- 
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cording  to  different  chronologeis  varies  more  than 
f  three  hundred  years ;  the  dates  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  rulingduring  this  period  of  three  hundred 
years  vary  full  one  hundred.  The  period  to  which 
the  Exodus  may  be  assigned  therefore  virtually  cor- 
responds to  four  hundred  years  of  Egyptian  history. 
If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  xviiitli 
dynasty  be  taken  and  the  highest  date  of  the  Exodus, 
both  which  we  consider  the  most  probable  of  those 
which  have  been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the 
;  Israelites  must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 
j  monuments  or  other  records  are  almost  wanting. 
Of  the  xviiith  and  subsequent  dynasties  we  have  as 
yet  no  continuous  history,  and  rarely  records  of 
events  which  occurred  in  a  succession  of  years. 
We  know  much  of  many  reigns,  and  of  some  we 
can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  not  correspond 
to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  We  can 
in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyptian  monumental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monuments 
only  lecord  success;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a 
rwpynis.  There  would  doubtless  have  long  re- 
mained a  popular  tradition  of  the  Exodus,  but  if 
the  king  who  perished  was  one  of  the  Shepherd 
strangers,  this  tradition  would  probably  have  beeu 
local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.* 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  'Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried 
the  Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  tliat  an  unusual 
tide  might  have  overwhelmed  the  Egyptians.  But 
no  real  diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected. 
How  was  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the 
Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  army? 
How  was  it  that  it  was  shallow  at  the  right  time, 
and  deep  at  the  right  time  ?  This  attempted  ex- 
planation would  never  have  been  put  forward  were 
it  not  that  the  fact  of  the  passage  is  so  well  attested 
that  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt  it  were  it 
leoorded  on  mere  human  authority.  Since  the  fact 
is  undeniable  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  it  away. 
Thus  the  school  that  pretends  to  the  seveiest  criticism 
is  compelled  to  deviate  from  its  usual  course  ;  and 
when  we  see  that  in  this  case  it  must  do  so,  we  may 
well  doubt  its  soundness  iu  other  cases,  which,  being 
differently  stated,  are  more  easily  attacked.  [R.  S.  P.] 

REED.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words :  agmon,  gome,  'arith, 
and  kaneh. 

I.  Agmon  (|tolK :  KpUot,  &r0pat,  pjKp6s, 
reAoj:  circulus,  fervent,  refrenans)  occurs  Job 
xl.  26  (A.  V.  xli.  2),  "Canst  thou  put  agmon" 
(A.  V.  "hook")  into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile? 
Again,  in  xl.  12  (A.  V.  xli.  20),  "  out  of  his 
nostrils  goetb  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or 
agmin"  (A.  V.  "caldron").  In  Is.  ix.  14,  it  is 
said  Jehovah  "  will  cut  or)'  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
brauch  and  agmon  "  (A.  V.  "  rush").  The  agmon 
is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  sentence 
similar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  15 ;  while  from  lviii.  5 
we  learn  that  the  agmon  had  a  pendulous  panicle. 
Tbeie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agmon  denotes  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  the  Nat.  order 

*  While  this  article  is  going  through  the  press,  M. 
Chabas  has  published  a  curious  paper.  In  which  he  con- 
jectures that  certain  labourers  employed  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  xlxth  and  xxth  dynasties  in  the  quarries  and 
elsewhere  arc  the  Hebrews.  Their  name  reads  apeem; 
or  apebiu,  which  might  correspond  to  '-Hebrews" 
D^Hy,.  but  his  finding  tbem  stilt  in  Egypt  under 


Cyperaceac  or  that  of  Oramineae.  The  term  is 
allied  closely  to  the  Hebrew  again  (D3N),  which, 

sit 

like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajam  < ^z*.\  ),  denotes 

a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed."  (See  Jer.  li.  32,  for 
this  latter  signification.)  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  specific  identity  of  the  agrnin,  some  believing 
that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush  '*  as  well  as  n 
"  reed."  See  Rosenmuller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  1 84)  and 
Winer  (RealtoSrterb.  ii.  484).  Celsius  has  argued 
in  favour  of  the  Arundo  phragmitis  (Hicrob.  i. 
465) ;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion.  That  the 
agrnin  denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  both 
from  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from 
the  tact  that  kaneh  (H3p)  is  the  generic  term  for 
reeds  in  general.  The  Arundo  phragmitis  (now 
the  Phragmitis  communis),  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  by  a  very  closely 
allied  species,  viz.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Delisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plant  will  answer  well  to 
the  "  bowing  down  the  head  "  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks;  but,  as  there  are  other  kinds  of  reed-like 
plants  to  which  this  character  also  belongs,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  probable  conjec- 
ture. The  expression  "  Canst  thou  put  an  agrnin  " 
into  the  crocodile's  nose?  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained. The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that 
which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode  of 
passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills  of  fish  in 
order  to  carry  them  home  but  see  the  Commen- 
taries and  Notes  of  liosenmiiller,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Cary,  Mason  Good,  &c.  The  agrnin  of  Job  xli.  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"  be  burning  : "  hence  the  fcrvens  of  the  V'ulg. — The 
Phragmitis  belongs  to  the  Nat.  order  Qraminaceae. 

2.  Gome,  (KO j  '■  irctxtipot,  pi&Mvos,  c\os : 
scirpeus,  scirpus,  papyrus,  juncus),  translated 
"rush"  and  "bulrush"  by  the  A.  V.,  without 
doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the 
ancients  (Papyrus  antiquorum),  a  plant  of  the 
Sedge  family,  Cyperaceae,  which  formerly  was 
common  in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  found  four  times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was 
hid  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  papyrus  (Ex.  ii.  3). 
Transit  boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material 
by  the  Ethiopians  (Is.  xviii.  2) ;  the  paper-reed  is 
mentioned  together  with  Kdneh,  the  usual  generic 
term  for  a  "  reed,"  in  Is.  xxxv.  7,  and  in  Job  viii. 
11,  where  it  is  asked, "  Can  the  papyrus  plant  grow 
without  mire?"    The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this 

plant  is  Berdi  (qSSjj).    According  to  Bruce 

the  modem  Abyssinians  use  boats  made  of  the 
papyrus  reed ;  Ludolf  (Hist.  Aethiop.  i.  8)  speaks 
of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated  "  monoxylis 
lintribus  ex  typha  praecrassa  confertis,"  a  kind 
of  sailing,  he  says,  which  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilkinson 
(Anc.  Aegypt.  ii.  96,  ed.  1854)  says  that  the  light 
of  growing  and  selling  the  papyrus  plants  belonged 
to  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  its  mono- 

Rameses  IV.,  about  b.c  1300,  certainty  after  the  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus,  is  a  fatal  objection  to  an  identification 
with  the  Israelites. 
S  ~t 

*  .-^1.  •'  Densl  fruticcs,  arundinetum,  palm" 
(Freytog.) 
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poly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the  Cyperaceae 
must  be  understood  as  aribrdiug  all  the  various 
articles,  such  as  baskets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  &c, 
which  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the 
real  papyrus.  Considering  that  Egypt  abounds  in 
Cyperaceae,  many  kinds  of  which  might  have 
served  for  forming  canoes,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  papyrus  alone  should  have  been  used  for 
such  a  purpose ;  but  that  the  true  papyrus  was  used 
for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  testimony  of 
Theophrastus  (Hat.  PI.  iv.  8,  §4),  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xiii.  11),  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  writers,  is  to 
be  believed. 


t'apynu  atili'iuorwii. 


From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the 
ancient  material  called  papyrus  was  made. 
"Papyri,"  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  *'are  of  the 
most  remote  Pharaonic  periods.  The  mode  of 
making  them  was  as  follows:  the  interior  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the  rind  had  been  removed, 
was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  and  these  being  laid  on  a  Hat  board  in 
succession,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles,  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented 
together  by  a  sort  of  glue,  and  subjected  to  a 
proper  degree  of  pressure  and  well  dried,  the 
jmpyrus  was  completed  ;  the  length  of  the  slices 
depended  of  course  on  the  breadth  of  the  intended 
sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  number  of 
slices  placed  in  succession  Wide  each  other,  so 
that  though  the  breadth  was  limited  the  papyrus 
might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length." 
[Writing.]  The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found 
in  Egypt ;  it  grows,  however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker 
saw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town :  it  appears  to  have  existed 
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there  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny 
who  give  a  very  accurate  description  of  this  in-  • 
tcresting  plant.  Theophrastus  (Hat.  Plant,  iv. 
8,  §4)  says,  "The  japyrus  grows  also  in  Syria 
around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet-scented  reed  is 
found,  from  which  Antigonus  used  to  make  cordage 
for  his  ships."  (See  also  Pliny,  N.  H.  xiii.  11.) 
This  plant  has  been  found  also  in  a  small  stream 
two  miles  N .  of  Jaffa.  Dr.  Hooker  believes  it  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  Syria :  it  does  not  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Asia  ;  it  was  seen  by  Lady  Callcott 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annpus,  near  Syracuse,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of  papyrus  from 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  (Script.  Herb.  p.  379). 
The  Hebrew  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  means  "to  absorb,"  compare  Lucan 
(Phars.  iv.  136).b  The  lower  part  of  the  papyrus 
reed  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; 
"  those  who  wish  to  eat  the  byblus  dressed  in  the 
most  delicate  wav,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pan  and  then  eat 
it  "  (Herod,  ii.  92 ;  see  also  Theophr.  But.  Plant. 
iv.  9).  The  statement  of  Theophrastus  with  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  flavour  of  the  sap  has  been 
confirmed  by  some  writers;  the  Chevalier  Land- 
olina  made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant, 
which,  says  Heeien  (Histor.  Res.  Afric.  Nat.  ii. 
350,  note),  "  is  rather  clearer  than  the  Egyptian  ;" 
but  other  writers  say  the  stem  is  neither  juicy  nor 
agreeable.  The  papyrus  plant  (Papyrus  anti- 
quorum)  has  an  angular  stem  from  3  to  6  feet 
high,  though  occasionally  it  glows  to  the  height  of 
14  feet ;  it  has  no  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  very 
small  spikelets,  which  grow  on  the  thread-like 
flowering  branchlets  which  form  a  bushy  crown  to 
each  stem ;  it  is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as 
in  running  streams,  in  which  latter  case,  according 
to  Bruce,  one  of  its  angles  is  always  opposed  to  the 
current  of  the  stream. 

3.  'Arith  (JTnjf:  to  &%'  T*  X^P0"  «■»«)  » 
translated  "  paper-reed "  in  Is.  xix.  7,  the  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  as  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  230) 
has  remarked,  that  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  the 
paper-reed  under  the  name  gdine  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (xviii.  2),  should  in  this  one  mention  the 
same  plant  under  a  total  ly  different  name.  "  Aroth," 
says  Kimchi,  "  is  the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs 
and  greeu  plants."  The  LXX.  translate  it  by 
"  all  the  green  herbage  "  (comp.  IPIH,  Gen.  xli.  2, 
and  see  Klao).  The  word  is  derived  from  'irah, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "  destitute  of  trees ;"  it  probably 
denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile ;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabic  'ara 
s 

(t\jS),  locus apcrtus,  spatiosus.  Michaelis  (Suppl. 

No.  1973),  RosenmUller  (Schol.  in  Jes.  xix.  7), 
Gesenius  ( T/ics.  s.  v.),  Maurer  (Comment,  s.  v.), 
and  Simonis  (Lcc.  Ikb.  s.  v.),  are  all  in  favour  of 
this  or  a  similar  explanation.  Vitringa  (Comment, 
in  fsuiian)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term 
denoted  the  papyrus,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
J.  <i.  L'nger,  who  has  published  a  dissertation  on  this 
subject  ( Dc  Jiny,  hoc  est  de  Papyro  frutice,  von 
dcr  Papicr-Stamlc  ad  Is.  xix.  7;  Lips.  1731, 4to.). 

4.  Kdnch  (i13p :  KciAapos,  KaXa/jfo-Ko;,  KaArf- 
luvos,  tttixos,  ayxiiv,  (<ry6s,  iruoW :  culmus. 

"  Consei  itur  bibulo  .Memphitls  rymba  papyro." 
c  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Vulg.  understood  the 
term. 
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calamus,  arundo,  fistula,  statera),  the  generic  name 
of  a  reed  of  any  kind  ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  6.  T,|  and  sometimes  denotes  the 
"stalk"  of  wheat  (Gen.  xii.  5,  22),  or  the 
"branches"  of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  and 
xxxvii.) ;  in  Job  xxxi.  22,  kdneh  denotes  the  bone 


AruntL  donaz. 


tt  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  ■houlifci 
(os  humeri) ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure  of 
length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Ez.  xli.  8,  xl.  .V).  The 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "stalk," 
"branch,"  "  bone,"  "calamus,"  "reed."  In  the 
N.  T,  Ka\auus  may  signify  the  14  stalk"  of  plant! 
(Mark  xv.  36  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  that  of  the  hyssop, 
but  this  is  doubtful),  or  "  a  reed  "  (Matt.  xi.  7, 
xii.  20;  Luke  vii.  24;  Mark  xv.  19);  or  a 
"measuring  rod"  (Kev.  xi.  1.  xxi.  1"),  16);  or  a 
"pen"(3John  13).  Strand  (Ftor.  Pah  test.  28-30) 
gives  the  following  names  of  the  reed  plants  of 
Palestine:— Saccharum  officinale,  C'jpcrus  papyrus 
i  Papyrus  antiqnorum),  C.  rotumtus,  and  C.  tSCU- 
tentus,  and  Arundo  scriptoria]  but  no  doubt  the 
species  are  numerous.  See  Bove*  (  Voyage  en 
Palest.,  Annal.  des  Scienc.  Xat.  1834,  p.  165) 
"  Dans  les  deserts  qui  environnent  ces  montagnes  j'ai 
trouve*  plusieui*s  Saccharum,  Milium  arundinaceum 
et  plusieurs  CyperaeoV'  The  Arundo  donax,  the 
A.  Aegyptiaca  (?)  of  Bove  {Ibid.  p.  72)  is  com- 
mon on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be 
*"  the  start"  of  the  bruised  reed*'  to  which  Senna- 
cherib compared  the  power  of  Egypt  '2  K.  xviii. 
21;  Ez.  xxix.  6,  7).  See  also  Is.  xlii.  3.  The  thick 
stem  of  this  reed  may  have  been  used  as  walking- 
staves  by  the  ancient  orientals ;  perhaps  the  mea- 
suring-reed wa«  thus  plant;  at  present  the  dry 
culms  uf  this  huge  grass  are  in  much  demand  for 
fishing-rods,  &c. 

Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  by  the 
word  UnSh  lis.  xliii.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  19  ;  Cant,  iv. 

14),  or  mure  fullv  by  keneh  h&tcrn 


see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or  by  kdneh  hattSb  (lltSn  HJD), 

Jer.  vi.  20  ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "sweet  cane," 
and  11  calamus.''    Whatever  may  be  the  substaiue 
denoted,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign 
importation,  "from  a  far  country"  (Jer.  vi.  2UJ. 
Some  writers  (see  Sprengel,  Com.  in  Dioscor.  i. 
xvii.)  have  sought  to  identify  the  kdneh  bdsctn  with 
the  Acorus  calamus,  the  "  sweet  6edge,"  to  which 
they  refer  the  ndkapos  apupar ik6s  of  Dioscorides 
(i.   17),  the   KtlXa/xos   tvwHws  of  Tlieophrastus 
i  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8  §4),  which,  according  to  this 
last  named   writer  and   Pliny  (N.   If.  xii.  22), 
formerly  grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Ubanus  and 
another  mountain  of  no  note;"  Strabo  identifies  this 
with  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  {Gcoa.  xvi.  c.  Too, 
ad.  Kramer).    Burekhardt  was  unable  to  discover 
any  sweet-scented  reed  or  rush  near  the  lake,  though 
he  saw  many  tall  reeds  there.    "  High  reeds  grow 
along  the  shore,  but  I  found  none  of  the  aromatic 
reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by  Strabo"  (Syria,  p. 
319);  but  whatever  may  be  the  u  fragrant  reed" 
intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  grow  in  Syria, 
otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should  be  spoken  of 
as  a  valuable  product  from  a  far  country.   Dr.  Koyle 
refei-s  the  ttdKafios  iptouaTitcds  of  Dioscorides  to  a 
species  of  Andropoym,  which  lie  calls  A.  cal<tmus 
aromaticus,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  ami  a 
native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  use!  to  mix  with 
ointments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odou,r 
fsee  Kitto's  Cycl.  Art.  "  Kdneh  lusem  ;"  and  a  tig. 
of  this  plant  in  Koyle's  Illustrations  of  Himalayan 
Botany,  p.  425,  t.  97).    It  is  possible  this  may  be 
the  "reed  of  fragrance     but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Dioscorides,  who,  under  the  term  o"X°**'o* 
gives  a  description  of  the  Andropogon  Schoen*mthus, 
should  sj>eak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 
totally  different  name.    Still  there  is  no  necessity 
to  refer  the  Kineh  boscm  or  hattdb  to  the  tcdAauos 
^.pwfiaTtKos  of  Dioscorides  ;  it  may  lie  represented  by 
Dr.  Royke'a  plant  or  by  the  Andropogon  Schoenanthtis, 
the  lemon  grass  of  India  and  Arabia.        [W.  II. j 
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BEELAI'AH  (n'SjTI:  Vt*\laf-  RahtMa). 
tt  : 

One  of  the  children  of  the  province  who  went  up 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is 
culled  Raaniaii,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  8  Reesaias. 

EEE'LIUS  (TttXias).  This  name  occupies  the 
place  of  Bigvai  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  The 
list  in  the  Vulgate  is  so  corrupt  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  either. 

EEESAI'AS  ('PTjo-afat :  Elimeus).  The  same 
as  Kkklaiaii  or  Uaamiah  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

REFINER  (eyl'V;  ejnyp).  The  refiner's  art 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  metal 
to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali*  (Is.  i.  2f>)  or 
lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the 
dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  term  0  usually  applied  to  refining  had 
reference  to  the  process  of  melting:  occasionally, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  process  is  described  by  a 
term '  borrowed  from  the  filtering  of  wine.  The 
instruments  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace,*  and  a  bellows  or  blow-pipe.'  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3,  "  He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  "),  as  represented  in  the  cut  of  an 
Egyptian  refiner  already  given  (see  vol.  i.  750) : 
he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  process, 
and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 
[Mines;  ii.  368*.]  The  notices  of  refiniug  are 
chiefly  of  a  figurative  character,  and  describe  moral 
purification  as  the  result  of  chastisement  (Is.  i.  25 ; 
Zech,  xiii.  9 ;  Mai.  iii.  2, 3).  The  failure  of  the  means 
to  effect  the  result  is  graphically  depicted  in  Jer. 
vi.  29 :  "  The  bellows  glow  with  the  fire  (become 
quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the  heat):  the  lead 
(used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended : '  the  refiner  melts 
in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will  not  be  separated."  The 
refiner  appears,  from  the  passage  whence  this  is 
quoted,  to  have  combined  with  his  proper  business 
that  of  assaying  metals :  "  I  have  set  thee  for  an 
assayer  "  »  (lb.  ver.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [Cities  of  Re- 
fuge.] 

RE'GEM  (DJT:  *P<ry«>;  Alex.  'Pey^:  Re- 
gain). A  son  of  Jnhdai,  whose  name  unaccountably 
appears  in  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Rashi  considers 
Jahdai  as  the  sou  of  Ephah,  but  there  appear  no 
grounds  for  this  assumption. 

RE'GEM-MEL'ECH  C$0  DJT:  'ApfitaAp 
6$curi\tii;  Alex.  *Ap)3«o-f  o-io  A/}.:  Rogommelech). 
The  names  of  Sherezer  and  Kegem-melech  occur  in 
an  obscure  passage  of  Zechariah  (vii.  2).  They 
were  sent  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  and  Bethel,  or  '•  the 
house  of  God,"  is  regarded  as  the  accusative  after 

1  "133  ;  A.  V.  "  purely,"  but  more  properly  "  as  with 
alkali." 

"  THf-  •  PPT- 

d  T-13-  The  term  ^"VSO  occurs  twice  only  (Prov. 
xvli.  3,  xxvll.  21 ;  A.  V,  •'  fining-pot ")■  The  expression 
in  Ps.  .vii.  (S,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '•  furnace  of  earth,"  Is 
ul  doubtful  slguilicalfon,  but  certaluly  cannot  signiiy  that. 
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the  verb  of  motion.  The  LXX.  take  "  the  kh.g  " 
as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  "  sent,"  considering 
the  last  part  of  the  name  Regem-meloch  as  an  ap- 
pellative and  not  as  a  proper  name.  Again,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-melech,  and  their  men, 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage : 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Rabmag ; 
and  the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him 
before  the  Lord :"  Sharezer  and  Rabmag  being  asso- 
ciated in  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.  On  referring  to  Zech. 
vii.  5,  the  expression  "  the  people  of  the  land  " 
seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple 
were  not  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those 
who  had  returned  to  their  own  country  ;  and  this 
being  the  case  it  is  probable  that  in  ver.  2  "  Bethel  " 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject,  "  and  Bethel,  t.  e.  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethel,  sent." 

The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Peshito,  has 
"Rabmag."  What  reading  the  LXX.  had  before 
them  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  From  its  con- 
nexion with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit. 
"  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  title  of  office.        [W.  A.  W.J 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT,  THE  (i  *€- 
plxcpos).  This  term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more 
precise  and  independent  meaning  than  it  appears  to 
a  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  possess. 

In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  hac-Ciccar 
("I33H,  literallv  "  the  round  "),  a  word  the  topo- 

T  *    —  * 

graphical  application  of  which  is  not  clear,  but 
which  seems  in  its  earliest  occurrences  to  denote 
the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in  which  stood 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  aud  the  rest  of  the  five  "  cities 
of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25, 
28,  29 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  Eluwhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  23 ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22, 
xii.  28).  It  is 'in  this  less  restricted  sense  that 
w<plx<opos  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt.  iii.  5 
and  Luke  iii.  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourish- 
ing region  which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  aud 
its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of  Quarantana  (see  Map, 
vol.  ii.  p.  664),  a  densely  populated  region,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  section 
of  Palestine — "  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all  the  or- 
rondissemcnt*  of  Jordan"  (Matt.  iii.  5,  also  Luke 
vii.  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities 
to  that  of  Jericho,  beiug  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front 
by  the  water  of  the  lake,  as  the  other  was  by  the 
Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it  in  being  very  thickly 
populated  (Matt.  xiv.  35  ;  Mark  vi.  55  ;  Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17).  [0.] 

REHABI'AH  (njaiTl  in  1  Chr.  xxiii. ;  else- 
where ?n»3n*l:  'Pafiii;  Alex. 'Paaflwi  in  1  Chr. 
xxiii.;  'Paafitas  1  Chr.  xxiv., 'Pafli'oj ;  Alex.  'Paa- 
jSfaj  1  Chr.  xxvi. :  Rohobia,  Raluibia  in  1  Chr. 


The  passage  may  be  rendered,  "  as  silver,  melted  In  a  work- 
shop, flowing  down  to  the  earth." 

•  riSD.         ,        r  Kcrl.  DR  C:NO. 

b  p?13.  The  A.  V.  adopts  nn  Iticoirtct  punctuation, 
|-in3,  and  renders  it  "a  tower." 

h  Thus  Jerome—"  rcgiones  In  circuits  per  quas  medius 
Jord&nes  flult." 
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ixrt.).  The  ouly  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Moses, 
and  the  father  of  Isshiah,  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17,  xxiv.  21,  xrvi.  25).  His  descendants  were 
numerous. 

KEHOB  (3«T1:  'Vaifi  :  Bohob).  1.  The 
father  of  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David 
smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §1)  calls  him  'Apios,  and 
the  Old  Latin  Version  Arachus,  and  Blayney  (on 
Zech.  ix.  1)  thinks  this  was  his  real  name,  and  that 
he  was  called  Rehob,  or  "  charioteer,"  from  the  num- 
ber of  chariots  in  his  possession.  The  name  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  Syrian,  for  we  find  a  district  of 
Syria  called  Rehob,  or  Beth-Rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 8). 

2.  (*Poct/3.)  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

[W.  A.'  W.] 

RE'HOB  (3'rn).  The  name  of  more  than  one 
place  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Laud. 

1.  ('P<u»/3  j  Alex.  tow$ :  Bohob.)*  The  northern 
limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  2 1). 
It  is  specified  as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamnth," 
or,  as  the  phrase  is  elsewhere  rendered,  "  at  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,"  t.  e.  at  the  commencement  of 
the  territory  of  that  name,  by  which  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley  of  Lebanon,  the 
Bika'ah  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Bika'a  of  the 
modern  Arabs,  teems  to  be  roughly  designated. 
This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbability  that 
the  spies  went  farther  than  the  upper  end  of  the 
Jordan  valley  (Rob.  B.  B.  iii.  371),  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Rehob  as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady 
and  Banica.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
of  Jndg.  xviii.  28,  that  Laish  or  Dan  (  Tell  el-Kady) 
was  "  in  the  valley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob."  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rebob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  HAnin,  an  ancient  fortress 
In  the  mountains  N.W.  of  the  plain  of  Huleh,  the 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  this, 
though  plausible,  has  no  certain  basis. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north  and  east  it 
may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  place  called 
Kvhailieh  exists  in  the  plain  of  Jerud,  about  25  miles 
N.K.  of  Damascus,  and  12  N.  of  the  northernmost 
of  the  three  lakes  (see  the  Maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and 
Porter). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Rehob  or 
Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place  mentioned 
under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8,1"  in  connexion 
with  Maacah,  which  was  also  in  the  upper  district 
of  the  Huleh. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly 
slated  to  have  been  "  far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  xviii. 
28),  it  must  be  a  distinct  place  from 

2.  ('Pa<££:  Alex.  'Po»/3:  Bohob),  one  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  and  which 
from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  close  proximity 
to  Zidon.  It  is.  named  between  Ebron,  or  Abdon," 
and  Hammon.  The  towns  of  Asher  lay  in  a  region 
which  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  and  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  position  of 
either  of  these  three. 

3.  {'Paav;  Alex.  'Pau$:  Bohob,  Bochob.)  Asher 
contained  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  but  the 
situation  of  this,  like  the  former,  remains  at  present 


*  Targum  Pseudojon.  vAarctot,  streets ; 

Suuariion  Vers.  *J<nQ- 


unknown.  One  of  the  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which,  was  allotted  to  the  Gershouite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  31 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanite 
inhabitants  retained  possession  (Judg.  i.  31).  The 
mention  of  Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply 
that  the  Rehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh.  xix.  30. 
This,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomosticcn, "  Roob  ") 
confuse  with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  fear 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis.  The  place  they 
refer  to  still  survives  as  Behab,  3J  miles  S.  of 
Bcisan,  but  their  identification  of  a  town- in  that 
position  with  one  in  the  territory  of  Asher  is  obvi- 
ously inaccurate.  [G.] 

EEHOBO'AM  (DJQIT1,  "  enlarger  of  the 
people  " — see  Ex.  xxxiv.  24,  and  compare  the  name 
Evpi/S-n/ios :  'Po&odfi :  Boboam),  son  of  Solomon, 
by  the  Ammonite  princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21, 
31),  and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  perceive  symp- 
toms that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was  but 
imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout 
the  Book  of  Judges  (viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  Ephraimites 
show  a  spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  without  their  concurrence  and 
active  participation.  From  them  had  sprung 
Joshua,  and  afterwards  (by  his  place  of  birth) 
Samuel  might  be  considered  theirs,  and  though  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel  its  first  king,  yet 
it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the  house  of 
Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  tribe.  But  Judah  always  threatened  to  be  a 
formidable  rival.  During  the  earlier  history,  partly 
from  the  physical  structure  and  situation  of  its 
territory  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  162),  which  secluded 
it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geogra- 
phical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [Judah], 
and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently  without 
waiting  to  consult  their  brethren,  "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  while  the  other  tribes 
adhered  to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the 
final  disruption  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the 
nation  permanently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after 
seven  years  of  disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced 
upon  the  contending  parties;  David  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Israel,  and  soon  after,  by  fixing 
his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bringing  the  tabernacle 
there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim  the  greatness 
which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the  ancient 
capital,  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special 
favour  (1  Chr.  xii.  30,  xxvii.  10,  14),  yet  this 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Absalom.  [Absalom.]  Even  after 
that  perilous  crisis  was  past,  the  old  rivalry  broke 
out  afresh,  and  almost  led  to  another  insurrection 
(2  Sam.  xx.  1,  &c.).  Compare  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60, 67,  &c. 
in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Solomon's  reign, 
from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppressions,  aggra- 
vated the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its  irre- 
ligious character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  God.     When  Solomon's 


h  Here  (be  name  is  written  in  the  fuller  form  of 

airn. 
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strong  hand  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Reho- 
boam  selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably  ax  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  From  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  teit  of  I  K.  xii.  the  exact  details  of 
the  transactions  at  Shechem  are  involved  in  a  little 
uncertainty.  The  general  forts  indeed  are  clear. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe  har- 
dens imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised 
them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  consulted  first  his  father's  counsellors,  and  then 
the  young  men  "  that  were  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer  shows 
how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them 
"  his  servants  for  ever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply, 
in  tiie  true  spirit  of  an  Eastern  despot,  the  frantic 
bravado  of  his  contemporaries :  "  My  little  finger 
shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.  ...  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  hath  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  yon  with  scorpions" 
(i.  e.  scourges  furnished  with  sharp  points  •).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom : — 

What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 

What  Inheritance  In  Jesse's  son? 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel  I 

Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  0  David  1 

Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  (1  K.  iv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  them ;  whereupon  the  king  and 
his  attendants  fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So 
far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part 
which  Jeroboam  took  in  these  transactions.  Ac- 
cording to  1  K.  xii.  3  he  was  summoned  by  the 
Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which  country  he  bad 
tied  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be  their  spokes- 
man at  Rehoboam's  coronation,  and  actually  made 
the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  But,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this, 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's 
flight,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  con- 
gregation aud  made  him  king."  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  Jeroboam  in  this  chapter  till  ver.  20,  substi- 
tuting in  ver.  3  for  "  Jeroboam  and  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  came  and  spoke  unto  Rehoboam  "  the 
words,  koI  i\iKi)at»  i  Aaos  vpbs  thy  fiairiXta 
'Pofiodfi.  So  too  Jeroboam's  name  is  omitted  by 
the  LXX.  in  ver.  12.  Moreover  we  find  in  the 
LXX.  a  long  supplement  to  this  12th  chapter,  evi- 
dently ancient,  and  at  least  in  parts  authentic,  con- 
taining fuller  details  of  Jeroboam's  biography  than 
the  Hebrew.  [Jkrodoam  ]  In  this  we  read  that 
after  Solomon  s  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim,  which  he  fortified,  and 
lived  there  quietly,  watching  the  turn  of  events, 
till  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the 

»  So  iu  Latin.  Korpio.  according  to  Isidore  (<hrigg.  v.  27), 
i i  "  vtrga  ncxlora  ct  aculeala,  quia  arcuato  vulnere  in  corpus 
li.aigitur "  (/•ooootati,  *.  v.> 


Ephraimites  heard  (doubtless  through  his  own 
agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same 
supplementary  narrative  of  the  LXX.  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  elapsed 
between  Solomon's  death  and  Rehoboam's  visit  to 
Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  former 
event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the  king  of  Egypt 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
king  fried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister-in-law 
in  marriage :  but  on  the  birth  of  his  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was  then 
granted.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  year  the 
discontent  of  the  N.  tribes  was  making  itself  more 
and  more  manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rehoboam's 
visit  and  intended  inauguration. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled 
an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transferred 
from  the  side  of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  David's  capita]  within 
its  borders),  in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Israel. 
The  expedition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet Shemaiah,  who  assured  them  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  (1  K.  xii.  24):  still  during  Rehoboam's  life- 
time peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15;  IK.  xiv.  30). 
Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening 
the  territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  building 
a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  are 
given  in  2  Chr.  xi.  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of 
"  fenced  cities  "  round  Jerusalem.  The  pure  wor- 
ship of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah,  and  the 
Levites  and  many  pious  Israelites  from  the  North, 
vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  introduced  by  Jeroboam 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  Mnevis,  came  and  settled  in  the  southern 
kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital:  the  lascivious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left 
by  Solomon),  "images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow 
divinities)  were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities 
were  tolerated  (IK.  xiv.  22-24).  These  evils  were 
punished  and  put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of 
an  Egyptian  invasion.  Shortly  before  this  time  a 
change  in  the  ruling  house  had  occurred  in  Egypt. 
The  21st  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  whose  last  king, 
Pisham  or  Psusennes,  had  been  a  close  ally  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iii.  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  16,  x.  28,  29),  was 
succeeded  by  the  22nd,  of  Bubastites,  whose  first 
sovereign,  Shishak  (Shesbonk,  Sesonchis,  2ovo~(urfp), 
connected  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Jeroboam. 
That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack  Judah  is 
very  probable:  at  all  events  iu  the  5th  year  of 
Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  num- 
bering 1200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.  The  line  of 
fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  W-  and 
S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and 
Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  ignominious  pence 
by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which  Solo- 
mon had  adorned  the  temple  and  palace,  including 
his  golden  shields,  200  of  the  larger,  and  300  of  the 
smaller  size  (1  K.  x.  16,  17),  which  were  carried 
before  him  when  he  visited  the  temple  in  state. 
We  are  told  that  after  the  Egyptians  had  retired, 
his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself  by 
substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  solemnly 
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borne  before  him  in  procession  by  the  body-guard, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  changed  since  his  father's 
time  (Ewald,  Geschichte  dea  V.  I.  iii.  348,  464). 
Shishak's  success  is  commemorated  by  sculptures 
discovered  by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  temple  at  Karnak,  where  among  a  long  list 
of  captured  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
Mekhi  Judah  (kingdom  of  Judah).  It  is  said  that 
the  features  of  the  captives  in  these  sculptures  are 
nnmistakeably  Jewish  (Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  ii. 
376,  and  B  amp  ton  Lecture),  p.  126;  Bunsen, 
Egypt,  iii.  242).  After  this  great  humiliation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved 
(2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Rehoboam's  life  to 
have  been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance. 
He  died  B.C.  958,  after  a  reign  of  17  years,  having 
ascended  the  throne  B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41 
(1  K.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  In  the  addition  to 
the  LXX.  already  mentioned  (inserted  after  1  K. 
xii.  24)  we  read  that  he  was  16  years  old  at  his 
accession,  a  misstatement  probably  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  2  Chr.  xiii.  7,  when  he  is 
called  "  young "  (i.  e.  new  to  his  work,  inexpe- 
rienced) and  "  tender-hearted  "  (33^~!f1,  wanting 

in  resolution  and  spirit).  He  had  18  wives,  60 
concubines,  28  sons,  and  60  daughters.  The  wisest 
thing  recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  is  that  he 
refused  to  waste  away  his  sons'  energies  in  the 
wretched  existence  of  an  Eastern  zenana,  in  which 
we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age  of 
41,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  but  dis- 
persed them  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses 
which  he  had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his 
wives,  Mahalath,  Abihail,  and  Maachnh  were  all 
of  the  royal  house  of  Jesse :  Maachnh  he  loved  best 
of  all,  and  to  her  son  Abijah  he  bequeathed  his 
kiugdom.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  followed  in  this 
article' is  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
Leipsic,  1850.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEHOBOTH  (rtahl;  Saraar.  nUTTl : 

fbpvx&plci;  Veneto-Gk.  at  HAarcia* :  Latitudo). 
The  third  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  22).  He  celebrates  his  triumph  and  bestows 
its  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  in  which  Jacobs  wives  give 
names  to  his  successive  children: — "He  called  the 
name  of  it  Rehoboth  ('  room,')  and  said, 

'  Because  now  Jebovah  hath-made-room  for  us 
And  we  shall  increase  In  the  land.' " 

Isaac  had  left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbulent 
inhabitants  before  he  dug  the  well  which  he  thus 
commemorated  fver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, 
"  went  up  "  to  Beersheba  (ver.  23),  an  expression 
which  is  always  used  of  motion  towards  the  Land  of 
promise.  The  position  of  Gerar  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Beer- 
sheba. In  this  diiection,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth,  should  be 
searched  for.  A  Wadtj  Ituhaibeh,  containing  the 
ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  large 
well,*  is  ciossed  by  the  road  from  Khan  en-SuklU 
to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
South.    It  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Mr  es-Scba, 

*  Dr.  Robinson  could  not  find  the  well.  I)r.  Stewart 
found  tt  "  regularly  built,  12  feel  tn  circumference,"  but 
**  completely  filled  up."  Mr.  Rowlands  describes  It  as 
"  an  andent  well  of  living  and  good  water."  Who  shall 
fetta  on  t?sUmony  so  curiously  contradictory  ? 

vol.  n. 


and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of  the  most  probable 
situation  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out further  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth,  as 
Rowlands  (in  Williams'  Holy  City,  i.  465),  Stewart 
(Tent  and  Khan,  202),  and  Van  de  Velde'  (Me- 
moir, 343)  have  done.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  the  existence  of  so  large 
a  place  here  without  any  apparent  mention  is  mys- 
terious. All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  liuhaibeh  with  Rehoboth  is  said  by  Dr. 
Bonar  (Desert  of  Sinai,  316),  and  not  without  con- 
siderable force. 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined  the  events 
of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  narrower  circle. 
The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown  near  Ash- 
kelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Eusebius  (Reland,  Pal.  589) ;  the  Samaritan 
Version  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkelon ;  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  12,  §1)  calls  it  "  Gerar  of  Palestine"  i.  e. 
of  Philistia.  [G.] 

BEHOBOTH,  THE  CITY  (Tp  nhfTl,  i.  e. 

Rechobdth  'Irj  Samar.  rlW',  Sam.  Vers."  pOD : 
'PoufiS>  $ri\is;  Alex.  'Pou>$<os :  platens  ckittitis). 
One  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by 
Nimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult  pas- 
sage is  translated.  The  four  were  Nineveh  ;  Reho- 
both-Ir;  Calah;  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and 
Cnlah  (Gen.  x.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  position.  The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached 
to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Meso- 
potamia. They  lie,  the  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Khabir.  Both 
are  said  to  contain  extensive  ancient  remains.  That 
on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or 
royal,  and  this  Bunsen  (Bibelaerk)  and  Kalisch 
(Genesis,  261)  propose  as  the  representative  of 
Kehoboth. '  Its  distance  from  Katah-Sherghat  and 
Nimrud  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Athen- 
aeum, April  15,  1854)  suggests  Sclemiyah  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kalah,  "where  there 
are  still  extensive  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period," 
but  no  subsequent  discoveries  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  suggestion.  The  Samaritan  Version 
(see  above)  reads  Sutcan  for  Rehoboth ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  Sutcan  should  be  found 
in  connexion  with  Calah  in  an  inscription  on  the 
breast  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo  which  Sir  H. 
Kawlinson  disinterred  at  Nimrud  (Athenaeum,  as 
above).  The  Sutcan  of  the  Samaritan  Version  is 
commonly  supposed  to  denote  the  Sittacene  of  the 
Greek  geographers  (Winer,  Realwb.  "  Rcchoboth 
Ir  ").  But  Sittacene  was  a  district,  and  not  a  city 
as  Rehoboth-Ir  necessarily  was,  and,  farther,  being 
in  southern  Assyria,  would  seem  to  be  too  distant 
from  the  other  cities  of  Nimrod. 

St.  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his 
Quaestiones  ad  Genesim  (probably  from  Jewish 
sources),  considers  Rehoboth-Ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  reading  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jerusalem, 
and  Rabbi  Joseph,  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  viz., 
Platiah,  PlatuUha,  are  probably  only  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Greek  word  nKarttai,  which,  as  found 
in  the  well  known  ancient  city  I'lntaea,  is  the  exact 

°  In  bis  Travels  Van  de  Velde  Inclines  to  place  i  t,  or  at 
any  rate  one  of  Isaac's  wells,  at  Mr  lute,  about  six  miles 
S.W.  of  Beit  Jibrin  (Syr.  and  Pal  II.  146). 

*  The  Arabic  translation  of  this  version  (Kuebnen) 
adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  having  Tlahabeh  d-Mrdipph, 
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equivalent  of  Rehoboth.  Kaplan,  the  Jewish  geo- 
grapher (Erett  Kedumim),  identifies  Rahnbeh-mnlii 
with  Rehoboth-bv-the-river,  in  which  he  is  possibly 
correct,  but  considers  it  as  distinct  from  Rehoboth- 
Ir,  which  he  believes  to  have  disappeared.  [G.j 

RE'HOBOTH  BY  THE  RIVER  (ntarn 
lnjn:  'Pooj/Sifl — in  Chr.  'P«/3»8 — r\  iropi  wo- 
rajtiv  J  Alex.  'Pouj3w0  in  each  :  «V  ftutio  Rohcboth  ; 
Rohoboth  iptaejnxta  amnem  sita  est,.  The  city  of  a 
certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Kdomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  i.  48).  The 
affix,  "  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of  Rehoboth 
as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "the  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  [River.] 
The  name  still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on 
the  Euphrates;  the  one,  simply  Rnhibeh,  on  the 
right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Khab&r,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the  river 
(Chesney,  Euphr.,  i.  119,  ii.  610,  and  map  iv.), 
the  other  four  or  five  miles  further  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Rahaheh- 
malii,  t.  e.  "  royal  "  (Kalisch,  Kaplan),*  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
with  the  city  of  Saul ;  but  whether  this  is  accurate, 
and  whether  that  city,  or  either  of  the  two  sites 
just  named,  is  also  identical  with  Rehoboth-Ir,  the 
city  of  Niinrod,  is  not  yet  known. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of 
Edom  ever  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there- 
fore the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  lists  of 
kings  of  Edom,  would  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  an 
Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
Chedorlaomcr  and  Aniraphel.  [G.] 

REHUM  (Dim :  'Peoejt ;  Alex.  'Uptoip  : 

Rehum).  1.  One  of  the  "  children  of  the  province  " 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Nehom,  and  in 
1  Esd.  v.  8  Roimos. 

2.  (Ream.)  "  Rehum  the  chancellor,"  with 
Shimshai  the  scribe  and  others,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23).  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Ezr.  v.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar 
transaction,  and  is  there  called  "  the  governor  on 
this  side  the  river."    The  Chaldee  title.  DM?-^3, 

bfel-tfim,  lit.  "  lord  of  decree,"  is  left  untranslated 
in  the  LXX.  BaXrd/i,  and  the  Vulgate  Beelteem; 
and  the  rendering  "  chancellor  "  in  the  A.  V.  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi  and  others,  who 
explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
"scribe,"  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  "  recorder."  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  Esd.  ii.  25,  i 
ypdtpuv  t&  wpomtirrorra,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xi.  2,  §1),  6  xdVra  to  itpwrrifuva  ypapvv.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee 
title  is  also  represented  by  Bc<\tc'0/xo;. 

3.  {'Paoi/i:  Rehum.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  17). 

4.  (ftoi/t.)  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Xebemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 


5.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.:  Rheum.)  A  priestly 
family,  or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  iii.  3).     [W.  A.  W.] 

RE'I  ('JTl:  'Pnffe/:'  Rri).  A  person  mentioned 

(in  1  K.  i.  8  only)  as  having,  in  company  with 
Zadok,  Benaiah,  Nathan,  Shimei,  and  the  men  of 
David's  guard,  remained  firm  to  David's  cause  when 
Adonijah  rebelled.  He  is  not  mentioned  again,  nor 
do  we  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made.  Jerome  (Qiiaeat.  Hebr. 
ad  loc.)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiram 
the  Zairite,"  i.  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or  prince 
about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  266 
note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with  Rei,  suggests  that  the  two  are 
David's  only  surviving  brothers,  Rei  being  identical 
with  Raddai.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  support  it,  while  there  is  the  great 
objection  to  it  that  the  names  are  in  the  original 
extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing  the  Ain,  a  letter 
which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any  other,  but  appa- 
rently never  for  Daleth  (Gesen.  Thes.  976, 7).  [G.] 

REINS,  i.  e.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  rents. 
1.  The  word  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  n'vSs, 
except  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  where 
"kidneys"  is  employed.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  physiology  the  kidneys  were  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  desire  and  longing,  which  accounts  for  their 
often  being  coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9, 
xxvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

2.  It  is  once  used  (Is.  xi.  5)  as  the  equivalent  of 
DJV^n,  elsewhere  translated  "  loins."  [G.] 

REK'EM  (Dpi :  'PwtoV,  'Po$6k  ;  Alex.  'PoicoV : 
Recem).  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains  of 
Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  Josh, 
xiii.  21)  at  the  time  that  Balaam  fell. 

2.  (*Peito>;  Alex.  *Po«o>.)  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Hebion,  and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii. 
43,  44).  In  the  last  verse  the  LXX.  have  "  Jor- 
koam  "  for  "  Kekem."  In  this  genealogy  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  names  of  persons 
from  those  of  places — Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuah, 
Hebron,  are  all  names  of  places,  as  well  as  Maon 
and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii.  27  Kekem  appears  as 
a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  this  genealogy 
may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Hebron. 

REK'EM  (DpT:  perhaps  Ka<phv  ko!  Ncwir  ; 

Alex.  'Pacta :  Recem).  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  It  cecum 
between  Mozah  (ham-Mutsa)  and  Ikpeel.  No 
one,  not  even  Schwarz,  has  attempted  to  identify 
it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may  there  not  be 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  A'arim,  the  well-known 
spring  west  of  Jerusalem  1  It  is  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Motsah,  provided  Kulonieh  be 
Motsah,  as  the  writer  has  already  suggested.  [G.j 

REMALI'AH  (irp^D"J :  'Po/ifAfot  in  Kings 

and  Isaiah,  "PoutXla  in  Chr. :  Romelia).  The  father 
of  Pekali,  captain  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who 
slew  his  master  and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv. 
25-37,  xvi.  1,  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6 ;  Is.  vii.  1-9, 
viii.  6). 


■  The  existence  of  the  second  rests  but  on  slender  authorities  named  above :  but  It  does  not  appear  In  the 
foundation.   It  Is  shown  in  the  map  In  Layard's  Xvntvek   work  of  Col.  Chesney. 
and  Babylon,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish      *  Reading  V  for  V*  ' 
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EEM'ETH  (nOT :  ,P«w«£j  ;  Alex.  Towm*: 
R&ntth).  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21),  occurring  in  the  list  next  to  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jentn.  It  is  probably  (though  not  cer- 
tainly) a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramotii  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  73.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  is 
found  on  the  west  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to 
Jentn,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  former  and  9  S.W. 
of  the  latter  (Porter,  ffcmdb.  348  a ;  Van  de  Velde, 
M<ip).  Its  situation,  on  an  isolated  rocky  teB  in 
the  middle  of  a  green  plain  buried  in  the  hills,  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  its  name,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  mere  variation  of  Ramah,  "  height."  But 
it  appears  to  be  too  far  south  to  be  within  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Issachar,  which,  as  far  as  the  scanty  indica- 
tions of  the  record  can  be  made  out,  can  hardly 
have  extended  below  the  southern  border  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon. 

For  Schwarz's  conjecture  that  Rameh  is  Ra- 
hathaim-zopuim,  see  that  article  (p.  999).  [6.] 

REMMON  «.  e.  Rimmon :  'ipt^iAr 

Alex.  'VfUfiwi:  Remmon).  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Simeon,  one  of  a  group  of  four  (Josh.  xix.  7). 
It  is  the  same  place  which  is  elsewhere  accurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Rimmon  ;  the  inaccuracy  both 
in  this  case  and  that  of  Remmon-metiioar  having 
no  doubt  arisen  from  our  translators  inadvertently 
following  the  Vulgate,  which  again  followed  the 
LXX.  [G.] 

KEMHON-METH'OAR  ("WXhen  fllSTj,  i.  e. 
Rimmon  ham-methoar :  ttpiuwai  Ma9apao{a ; 
Alex.  'Pc/ifUM'tut  fiaBapifi :  Remmon,  Amthar).  A 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  13  only).  It  occurs  between  Kth-Katsin  and 
Neah.  Methoar  does  not  leally  form  a  part  of  the 
name ;  but  is  the  Pnal  of  TNH,  to  stretch,  and 
should  be  translated  accordingly  (as  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.) — "  K.  which  reaches  to  Neah."  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Cesenius,  Tims.  1292a,  Rodiger, 
lb.  1491a;  Ftirst,  Handwb.  ii.  512a,  and  Bunsen, 
as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentator 
Kashi,  who  quotes  as  his  authority  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  the  text  of  which  has  however  been 
subsequently  altered,  since  in  its  present  state  it 
agrees  with  the  A.  V.  in  not  translating  the  word. 
The  latter  coarse  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate as  above,  and  by  the  Peshito,  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius,  and  Luther.  The  A.  V.  has  here  further 
erroneously  followed  the  Vulgate  in  giving  the  first 
.part  of  the  name  as  Remmon  instead  of  Rimmon. 

This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
early  traveller  Parch  i,  who  says  that  Miscalled  Ruma- 
neh,  and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris  (Zunz's 
Benj'tmm,  ii.  433).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this 
is  in  close  agreementwith  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son (B.  R.  iii.  110),  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (Map; 
Memoir,  344),  who  place  Rumm&neh  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  Plain  of  Buttauf,  3  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Seffurieh.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  this 
can  have  been  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the 
Levities!  city,  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35  appears  in 
the  form  of  Dimnah,  and  again,  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  vi.  77)  aa  Rimmono  (A.  V. 
Rimmos,  p.  10434).  [«.] 

*  The  LXX.  here  combine  the  Atn  and  Rimmon  of  the 
A.  V.  into  one  name,  and  make  up  the  four  cities  of  this 
gronp  .y  inserting  a  9oAx«,  of  which  there  Is  no  trace  in 


BEM'PHAN  ('P*u«>dV,  *P«*<»» :  Rempham, 
Acts  vii.  43):  and  CHIUN  (JV3 :  *P«<pdV, 
'Po/upS",  Compl.  Am.  v.  26)  have  been  supposed  to 
be  names  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  The  second  occurs  in  Amos,  in  the  Heb. ; 
the  first,  in  a  quotation  of  that  passage  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's address,  in  the  Acts :  the  LXX.  of  Amos  has, 
however,  the  same  name  as  in  the  Acts,  though  not 
written  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Mnch  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  this  corresponding 
occurrence  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name, 
and  Remphan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted 
by  the  LXX.  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in 
the  Syr.,  was  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers. 

"  the  planet  Saturn,"  and,  according  to 

lurcher,  the  latter  was  found  in  Coptic  with  the 
same  signification ;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  authority 
for  this  excepting  the  supposed  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  Chiun.  Egyptology  has,  however,  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the 
foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur  together.  Before  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and  Rem- 
phan are  mentioned,  it  will  be  desirable  to  speak, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  of  the  foreign 
gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  particularly  RENPU  and 
KEN,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  while  in 
that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or 
names,  or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names, 
or  both.  Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  principal  diviuity  of  Memphis, 
Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephaestus.  The  name  Ptah 
is  from  a  Semitic  root,  for  it  signifies  "  open,"  and 
in  Heb.  we  find  the  root  nnB,  and  its  cognates, 

"  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there  is  no  word  related 
to  it  in  Coptic.  The  figure  of  this  divinity  is  that 
of  a  deformed  pigmy,  or  perhaps  unborn  child,  and 
is  unlike  the  usual  l-epresentations  of  divinities  on 
the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  extremely 
early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah'  .occurs  in  very  old 
tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  religious  records.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the 
mythology  of  neighbouring  nations,  unless  indeed 
it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  ndVaiiroi  or  XlvraXxoi, 
whose  images,  according,  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
figure-heads  of  Phoenician  ships  (iii.  37).  The 
foreign  divinities  that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction 
are  not  found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  otherwise  very  rarely 
mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four  names  are 
immediately  recognized  to  be  non-Egyptian.  They 
arc  RENPU,  and  the  goddesses  KEN,  ANTA,  and 
ASTARTA.  The  first  and  second  of  these  have 
foreign  forms ;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian 
forms :  there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially 
foreign  character  about  the  former  two. 

the  Hebrew,  but  which  is  possibly  the  Tochcn  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  32— In  the  LXX.  of  that  passage,  Bcxica. 

3  V  3 
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RENPU,  pronounced  REMPU  (?),•  is  represented 
as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and  apparently 
the  general  type  of  face  given  on  the  monument* 
to  most  nations  cast  of  Kgypt,  and  to  the  REBU 
or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the 
Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  rillet,  which  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 

KEN  is  repiesented  perfectly  naked, holding  in  both 
hands  corn,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the  last 
particular  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyych  in 
Assyria  may  be  computed  (I.ayatd,  A'ineveh,  ii.  212). 
From  this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representation, 
from  her  being  naked  and  carrying  com,  and  from 
her  being  worshipped  with  KHEM,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  KEN  corresponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess, 
at  least  when  the  latter  had  the  character  of  Venus. 
She  is  also  called  KETESH,  which  is  the  name  in 
hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Hittite  town  on  the 
Orontes.  _  This  in  the  present  case  is  probably  a 
title,  ntjnp :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  town 
where  she  was  worshipped,  applied  to  her  as  per- 
sonifying it. 

ANATA  appears  to  be  Auaitis,  and  her  foreign 
character  seems  almost  certain  from  her  being 
jointly  worshipped  with  RENPU  and  KEN. 

ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 

On  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
subject  is  a  group  representing  KEN,  having  KHEM 
on  one  side  and  RENPU  on  the  other:  beneath  is 
an  adoration  of  ANATA.  On  the  half  of  another 
tablet  KEN  and  KHEM  occur,  and  a  dedication  to 
RENPU  and  KETESH. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xviiith  and  xixth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  Improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shephetds.  ASTARTA  is  mentioned  in  a  tablet 
of  Amenoph  II.,  opposite  Memphis,  which  leads  to 
the  conjectnre  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus  thete 
worshipped,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  112).  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Shepherds  worshipped  SUTEKH, 
corresponding  to  SETH,  and  also  called  BAR,  that 
is,  Baal,  and  that,  under  king  APEPEE,  he  was  the 
sole  god  of  the  foreigners.  SUTEKH  was  probably 
a  foreign  god,  and  was  certainly  identified  with 
Baal.  The  idea  that  the  Shepherds  introduced  the 
foreign  gods  is  thetefore  partly  confirmed.  As  to 
RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only  offer  a  conjecture. 
They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  a  form  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  god  of  productiveness,  KHEM.  Their 
similat  ity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  divinities  of  some  tribe  from  the  east, 
not  of  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  Shepherd-period.  The  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemitc 
appearance  of  RENPU  is  rather  in  favour  of  au 

»  In  Illustration  of  this  probable  pronunciation,  we 
may  cite  the  occurrence  in  hieroglyphics  or  RENPA  or 
RANP,  "  youth,  young,  to  renew  ;"  and.  In  Coptic,  of 

the  supposed  cognate  p£JULl"Ui  pOJULHIj  S. 

pJUtne*  -a  year;"   so  MENNUFR,  Memphis, 

xjLexx&e,  JULeJULqi,  also  juienfie, 

+k,  and  UN-NUFR,  '<V4« . 


Arab  source.  Although  we  have  uot  discovered  a 
Semitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence  of  the 
names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early 
mythology  is  extremely  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not 
universal,  practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice 
distinctly  stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh.  xxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8,  xxiii.  3),  but  the  indications 
are  perfectly  clear.  The  mention  of  CHI  UN  or 
REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the  desert  shows  that 
tins  idolatry  was,  in  part  at  least,  that  of  foreigners, 
and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The 
golden  calf,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  lie  an 
image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of  lleliopolis, 
or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  E^ypt ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha  of  "the 
heifer  Baal "  (Tob.  i.  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  idol.  The  best  parallel  to 
this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann,  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum),  and 
those  represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  aud  the 
island  of  Ebusus. 

We  can  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  passages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Maso- 
retic  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads  thus: — "  But  ye 
bare  the  tent  [or  '  tabernacle  'J  of  your  king  and 
Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or 
'  your  god '],  which  ye  made  for  yourselves."  In 
the  LXX.  we  find  remarkable  differences :  it  reads : 
Kol  &yc Ad/tere  tV  sktiv^v  tov  MoAix,  *«1  to 
Utrrpov  tov  Ofov  ifiu>v  'PaiQav,  tov*  titwovs 
oinav  ovs  iwoii\aaTt  lavrots.  The  Vulg.  agrees 
with  the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  "  Et  portastis 
taberuaculum  Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idotorum 
vestrorum,  sidus  dci  vestri,  quae  fecistis  vobis." 
The  passage  is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  iu  the  words 
of  the  LXX. : — "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them "  (Kol 
OI>€ Aoj3«T€  r^iv  (Tkt]v))v  tov  VloXbx*  Kal  to  iffrpof 
tov  0cot!  v/xwy  'Pc^upav,  robs  rvrovs  ots  iirot-fi- 
o~are  irpoo-tcvvuv  airrots).  A  slight  change  in  the 
Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  lead  Moloch  (Malcam 
or  Milcom)  instead  of  "  your  king."  Beyond  this 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences. 
The  substitution  of  Kemphan  for  Chiun  eattuot  be 
accounted  for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does 
not  seem  as  distinct  in  meaning  as  the  LXX.,  and  if 
we  may  conjecturally  emend  it  from  the  latter,  the 
last  clause  would  be,  14  your  images  which  ye  made 
for  yourselves:"  and  if  we  further  transpose  Chiun 
to  the  place  of  "  your  god  Remphan,"  in  the  LXX., 

ni3D  fix  would  correspond  to  3313  J"1K 
but  how  can  we  account  for  such  a 
transposition  as  would  thus  be  supposed,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in  the  Hebrew  than  in 
a  translation  of  a  difficult  passage?  If  we  compare 
the  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposed  original,  we 
perceive  that  in  the  former  D3'D^X  )V3  corre- 
sponds in  position  to  DS'H^N  3313,  and  it  does 
uot  seem  an  unwarrantable  conjecture  that  JV3 
having  been  by  mistake  written  in  the  place  of 
3313  by  some  copyist,  was  aL-jo  tranv 
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posed.    It  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  to  read 

"  images  which  jre  made,"  than  "gods .which  ye 
made,"  as  the  former  word  occurs.  Supposing  these 
emendations  to  be  probable,  we  may  now  examine 
the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  to  hare  been  an  actual  tent,  and  he  com- 
pares the  amfrii  itpi  of  the  Carthaginians  (l)iod. 
Sic  xz.  65 ;  Lex.  s.  v.  ni3D).     But  there  is 

seine  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  earned 
about  .so  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry, 
and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model 
oT  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The  reading  Moloch 
appears  preferable  to  "  your  king ;"  but  the  men- 
tion of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  as  worshipped  in 
the  desert  stands  quite  alone.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  athere  is  reason  for  supposing  th.it 
Moloch  was  u  name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that 
this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  ancient 
translators  to  be  intended  by  Chiun  and  Remphan. 
The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Raiphan  to 
Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we  think, 
only  be  accounted  for  by,  the  supposition  that  the 
LXX.  translator  or  translators  of  the  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Renpu,  sub- 
stituted the  latter  for  the  former,  as  they  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign 
Venus.  The  star  of  Remphan,  if  indeed  the  passage 
is  to  be  read  so  as  to  connect  these  words,  would 
be  especially  appiopriate  if  Remphan  were  a  pla- 
netary god ;  but  the  evidence  for  this,  es|>eciaUy  as 
partly  tounded  upou  an  Arab,  or  Pel's,  word  like 
Chiun,  is  not  sutliciently  strong  to  enable  us  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  the  agieemeut.  In  hieroglyphics 
the  sign  for  a  star  is  one  of  the  two  composing 
the  word  SEB,  "  to  adore,"  and  is  undoubtedly 
there  used  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  phonetic 
sense,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion 
was  partly  derived  from  a  system  of  star-worship ; 
and  there  are  representations  on  the  monuments  of 
mythical  creatures  or  men  adoiing  stars  (Ancient 
Egyptians,  pi.  3<J  A.).  We  liave,  however,  no 
positive  indu-ation  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used 
as  an  idolatrous  object  of  worship.  From  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  con  jecture 
that  the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  &ime  cliaracter 
as  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  an  object  connected 
with  talse  worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a  false 
god.  According  to  the  LXX.  reading  of  the  last 
clause  it  might  be  thought  that  these  objects  weie 
actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Remphan  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 
image  to  have  had  the  foim  of  a  tent,  and  that  the 
version  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Masoretic  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  change 
the  order  of  the  words,  give  a  clear  sense.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  the  last  clause,  it  need  only  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  that 
the  Israelites  made  the  images  of  the  false  gods, 
though  they  may  have  done  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
golden  calf:  it  may  mean  no  more  than  that  they 
adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  does 
not  indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idolatry  was 
practised  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  onlv  false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped 
by  them  in  the  desert  should  be  probably  Moloch, 
and  Chiun,  and  Remphan,  of  which  the  latter  two 
were  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt.  From 
tins  we  pray  reasonably  infer,  that  while  the  Israelites 


sojourned  in  Egypt  there  was  also  a  great  stranger- 
population  in  the  Lower  Country,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shepherds  stiil  occupied 
the  laud.  •  [R.  S.  P.] 

BEFH'AEL  <^KBT :  'P*pa<A.:  Raphael).  Son 

of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  and  one 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  tabernacle,  "  able  men  for 
strength  tor  the  service"  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EETHAH  (nBT :  'PodWi:  Rapha).  A  son  of 
Ephrnim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 

(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

KEPHAI'AH  ("VD") :  'PodMiA;  Alex. 'Pernio : 
R'iphaia).  1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear  among 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  he  is  made  the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  CPa<pata).  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  headed  the 
expedition  of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  Mount  Seir,  and  drove  them  out  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
"  heads  of  their  lather's  house"  (1  Chr.  vii,  2). 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan ( 1  Chr.  ix.  43).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  37  he  is 
called  Rapha. 

5.  The  son  of  Hnr,  and  ruler  of  a  portion  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  iii.  9).  He  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  under  Nehemiah. 

EEPH'AIM.  [Giants,  vol.  i.  6876.] 
REPH'ADI,  THE  VALLEY  OP  (P0}f 
D'KB") :  i)  xoiKhs  r&v  Tirdvav,  and  r&y  r»- 
yiirruv ;  K.  'Padxulu  ;  in  Isaiah  (pipayt  trrtpti), 
2  Snm.  v.  18,  22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9 ; 
Is.  xvii.  5,  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16, 
where  it  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  **  the  valley  of 
the  giants"  (yrj  'Ptupatlv  and  'Euck  'Vwpatlv). 
A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David's 
mos*  remarkable  adventures.  He  twice  encoun- 
tered the  Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a  destruc- 
tion on  them  and  on  their  idols  so  signal  that  it 
gave  the  place  a  new  mime,  and  impressed  itself  on 
the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinctness 
that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judg- 
ment of  God — nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and 
destruction  of  the  whole  earth  (Is.  xxviii.  21,  22). 
[Perazim,  mount.] 

It  was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sara,  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  Th< 
"  hold"*  (ver.  14j  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear;  to  have  been  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  commencement 
of  his  freebooting  lite ;  but,  wherever  situated,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness  as 
that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v.  17,  since,  in  both 

cases,  the  same  word  dTMVOn,  with  the  def. 

t      :  - 

article),  and  that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed. 
The  story  shows  very  clearly  the  predatory  nature 
of  these  incursious  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  in 
"harvest  time"  (ver.  13'.  They  had  come  to 
carry  off  the  lipe  crops,  for  which  the  valley  was 
proverbial  (Is.  xvii.  5 1,  just  as  at  Pas-dammim 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13)  we  rind  them  in  the  parcel  of 

■  There  is  no  warrant  for  14  down  to  the  bold"  in  A.  V. 
Had  It  been  hv  "  down  "  might  have  been  added  with 
safety. 
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ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  len- 
tiles  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  1 1 ),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  thresh- 
ing-floors (1  Sam.  zxiii.  1).  Their  animals b  were 
scattered  among  the  ripe  eora  receiving  their  load  of 
plunder.  The  "  garrison,"  or  the  officer'  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  was  on  the  watch  in  the  village  of 
Bethlehem. 

This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the  valley 
of  Rephaim  was  near  Bethlehem ;  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  this  nor  the  notice  in  Josh.  zv.  8 
and  xviii.  16,  in  connexion  with  the  boundary  line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  gives  any  clue  to 
its  situation,  still  less  does  its  connexion  with  the 
groves  of  mulberry  trees  or  Baca  (2  Sam.  v.  23), 
itself  unknown.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  men- 
tions it  as  "  the  valley  which  extends  (from  Jeru- 
salem) to  the  city  of  Bethlehem." 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.*  the  name 
has  been  attached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to 
Bethlehem — the  el  Buk'ali  of  the  modem  Arabs 
(Tobler,  Jerusalem,  Sx.,  ii.  401).  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Emek,  which  appears  always 
to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  open  up- 
land plain  like  that  in  question,*  the  level  of  which 
is  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high,  as  that  of  Mount  Zion 
itself.  [Vallkv.J  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  'Pa- 
fatly  and  'EutKpaatocfu)  calls  it  the  valley  of  the 
Philistines  (xoiXai  AWofvKav),  and  places  it  "  on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,"  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  adopted  by 
Fiirst  (Handwb.  ii.  3836),  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 
which  certainly  do  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boundary  or  the 
boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley ;  and  Tobler, 
in  his  last  investigations  (3tte  Wanderuny,  202), 
conclusively  adopts  the  Wady  Dir  Jasin  ( W. 
Makhrior,  in  Van  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  the  side 
valleys  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  as  the 
valley  of  Rephaim.  This  position  is  open  to  the 
obvious  objection  of  too  great  distance  from  both 
Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullara  (according  to 
any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 3. 

The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
ancieut  nation  of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace 
of  an  early  settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they 
were  driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  before 
they  again  migrated  northward  to  the  more  secure 
wooded  districts  in  which  we  find  them  at  the  date 
of  the  partition  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(Josh.  xvii.  15 ;  A.  V.  "giants").  In  this  case  it 
is  a  parallel  to  the  "  mount  of  the  Amalekites "  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  A  vim,  the  Ophnites, 
&c,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin,  [vol. 
i.  p.  188  note.]  [G.] 


»  This  is  the  rendering  In  the  ancient  and  trustworthy 
Syrlac  version  of  Ihe  rare  word  iVH  (2  Sam.  xxiil. 
13),  rendered  fn  our  version  *  troop." 

c  Mtstb.  The  meaning  Is  uncertain  (see  vol.  U.  353  note), 

d  According  to  Tobler  (Topographie,  &c„  ii.  404),  Colo- 
wycus  is  the  first  who  records  this  identification. 

•  On  the  other  hand  it  Is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
modern  name  Tor  this  upland  plain,  Buka'ah,  should  be 
the  same  with  tint  of  the  great  enclosed  valley  of  Leba- 
non, which  differs  from  it  as  widely  as  it  can  differ  from 


REPHIDIM 
KEPH'IDIM  (PHOT :  •Po^mMv).  Ex.  xvii.  1, 
8 ;  xix.  2.  The  name  means  "  rests  "  or  "  stays ;" 
the  place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  to  Sinai.  The  "  wilderness  of  Sin "  was 
succeeded  by  Rephidim  according  to  these  passages, 
but  in  Num.  xxxiii.  12,  13,  Dophkah  and  Alush 
are  mentioned  as  occurring  between  the  people's 
exit  from  that  wilderness  and  their  entry  into 
the  latter  locality.  There  is  nothing  known  of 
these  two  places  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the 
site  of  Rephidim.  [Alush  ;  Dophkah.]  Lepsius* 
view  is  that  Mount  Serial  is  the  true  Horeb,  and 
that  Rephidim  is  Wady  Feiran,  the  well  known 
valley,  richer  in  water  and  vegetation  than  any 
other  in  the  peninsula  (Lepsius'  Tour  from  Tliebes 
to  Sinai,  1845,  pp.  21,  37).  This  would  account 
for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here,  which, 
however,  from  some  unexplained  cause  failed.  In 
Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock  in  Horeb "  is  named  as  the 
source  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems 
precise,  as  regards  the  point  that  the  journey  from 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  was  a  distinct  stage.  The  time 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sift,  reached  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xvi.  1), 
to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  reached  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  (xix.  1 ),  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
days.  This,  if  we  follow  Num.  xxxiii.  12-15,  has 
to  be  distributed  between  the  four  march-stations 
Sin,  Dophkah,  Alush,  and  Rephidim,  and  their  cor- 
responding stages  of  journey,  which  would  allow  two 
days'  repose  to  every  day's  march,  as  there  are  four 
marches,  and  4x2+4=12,  leaving  two  days  over 
from  the  fourteen.  The  first  grand  object  being 
the  arrival  at  Sinai,  the  intervening  distance  may 
probably  have  been  despatched  with  all  possible 
speed,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  host  by  reason 
of  women,  &c.  The  name  Horeb  is  by  Robinson 
taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or  region,  some 
part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidim,  which  he 
places  at  Wady  esA  Sheikh,'  running  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gebel  Fureia,  opposite  the 
northern  face  of  the  modem  Horeb.  [SlNAI.]  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  exact  spot  of  Robin- 
son's Rephidim  is  a  defile  in  the  esh  Sheikh  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  &c,  488)  as 
at  about  five  hours'  distance  from  where  it  issues 
from  the  plain  Er  Raheh,  narrowing  between  abrupt 
cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width. 
Here  is  also  the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses  "  (Robin- 
son, i.  121).  The  opinion  of  Stanley  (S.  and  P. 
40-42),  on  the  contrary,  with  Ritter  (iiv.  740, 741 ), 
places  Rephidim  in  Wady  Feiran,  where  the  traces 
of  building  and  cultivation  still  attest  the  import- 
ance of  this  valley  to  all  occupants  of  the  desert.  It 
narrows  in  one  spot  to  100  yards,  showing  high 
mountains  and  thick  woods,  with  gardens  and  date- 
groves.  Here  stood  a  Christian  church,  city  and 
episcopal  residence,  under  the  name  of  Paran,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Ca- 
therine by  Justinian.    It  is  the  finest  valley  in  the 


the  signification  of  Emek.  There  Is  no  connexion  be- 
tween B&k'ah  and  Baca :  they  are  essentially  distinct. 

•  On  this  Lepsius  remarks  that  Robinson  would  bare 
certainly  recognised  the  true  position  of  Rephidim  (£.  e. 
at  Wady  Feiran),  had  he  not  passed  by  Wady  Feiran 
with  Its  brook,  garden,  and  ruins— the  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  peninsula— in  order  to  see  SarbUt  el  Chaden 
{ibid.  p.  22).  And  Stanley  admits  Ihe  objection  of  bringing 
the  Israelites  through  the  most  striking  scenery  In  the  de- 
sert, that  of  feiran,  without  airy  event  ol  importance  to 
mark  It 
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whole  peninsula  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  602 ;  see  also 
Robinson,  i.  117, 118).  Its  fertility  and  richness  ac- 
count, as  Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amalekites"  struggle 
to  retain  possession  against  those  whom  they  viewed 
as  intrusive  aggressors.  This  view  seems  to  meet 
the  largest  amount  of  possible  conditions  for  a  site 
of  Sinai.  Lepsius  too  (see  above)  dwells  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  of  no  use  for  Moses  to  occupy  any  other 
part  of  the  wilderness,  if  he  could  not  deprive  the 
Amalekites  of  the  only  spot  (Feiran)  which  was  inha- 
bited. Stanley  (41)  thinks  the  word  describing  the 
ground,  rendered  the  "hill"  in  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  and 
said  adequately  to  describe  that  on  which  the  church 
of  Paran  stood,  affords  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Feiran  identity.  [H.  H.] 

RES'EN  (JDl :  Aoo-cp,  Aao-f) :  Resen)  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Asshur,  after  he 
went  out  of  the  land  of  Sbinar,  and  to  have  lain 
"  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."  Many  writers  have 
been  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Rhesina  or 
Rhesaena  of  the  Byzantine  authors  (Am.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Pen.  ii.  19  j  Steph.  Byz. 
sub  voce  "Vienna),  and  of  Ptolemy  ( Geograph.  v. 
18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of  the  western 
Khabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the  modern 
Ras-el-ain.  (See  Winer's  ReaUSrterbucli,  sub  voce 
"Resen.")  There  are  no  grounds,  however,  for 
this  identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  is  perhaps  fallacious,  since  the 
LXX.  evidently  read  |DT  lor  ]W\),  while  it  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Resaena  or  Resina 
was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities 
between  which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  A  far  more 
probable  conjecture  was  that  of  Bochart  {Geograph. 
Sacr.  iv.  23),  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iii.  4,  §7),  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modern  Simrud.  Resen,  or  Dasen — 
whichever  may  be  the  true  form  of  the  word — must 
assuredly  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  As, 
however,  the  Simrud  ruins  seem  really  to  repre- 
sent Calah,  while  those  opposite  Mosul  are  the 
remains  of  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Resen  in  the 
tract  lying  between  these  two  sites.  Assyrian  re- 
mains of  some  considerable  extent  are  found  in  this 
situation,  near  the  modern  village  of  Selamiyeh, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that 
these  represent  the  Resen  of  Genesis.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  said  that  a  "  great  city,"  such  as  Resen 
is  declared  to  have  been  (Gen.  x.  12),  could  scarcely 
have  intervened  between  two  other  large  cities 
which  are  not  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  the  ruins  at 
Selamiyeh,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive. But  perhaps  we  ought  to  understand  the 
phrase  "  a  great  city  "  relatively — f.  e.  great,  as 
cities  went  in  early  times,  or  great,  considering  its 
proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns. 

If  this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might 
perhaps  conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (A'l&A- 
Sherghat)  was  called  Calah,  and  Nimrud  Resen  ; 
but  that,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
northwards  from  the  former  place  to  the  latter,  the 
name  Calah  was  transferred  to  the  new  capital. 


Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name  are  not  tinfre- 
quent. 

The  later  Jews  appear  to  have  identi6ed  Resen 
with  the  Kileh-Sherghai  ruins.  At  least  the  Tar. 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  explain  Resen 
by  Tel-Assar  (TD^JI  or  TDnWi),  "  the  mound  of 
Asshur."  [G.  R.J 

BESETEPH  (tlBH :  2opd> ;  Alex.  'Po<r«> : 

Reseph).  A  son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  of  Kephah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

BE'U  (1JT):  'P070C  in  Gen.,  'tayiv  in  Chr.: 
Rett).  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  an- 
cestors (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21;  1  Chr.  i.  25).  He 
lived  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  according 
to  the  genealogy  in  Genesis.  Bunsen  (Bibelicerk) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an 
assertion  which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on 
comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.  A  closer 
resemblance  might  be  found  between  Reu  and  Rha- 
gae,  a  large  town  of  Media,  especially  if  the  Greek 
equivalents  of  the  two  names  be  taken. 

REU  BEN  (J31tn  :  Vovffjr  and  'Vw&hv ; 

Joseph.  'VovfinKos  :  Pesh.  Syr.  Ribtl,  and  so  also 
in  Arab.  vers,  of  Joshua:  Ruben),  Jacob's  first- 
born child  (Gen.  xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  appa- 
rently not  born  till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsed 
after  the  marriage  (31 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  19,  §8). 
This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself,  whether 
we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  of  its  present 
form — reu  ben,  i.  e.  "  behold  ye,  a  sou !"  (Ge»en. 
Thes.  12476)— or  (2)  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form 
was  'INI,  ran  bionyi,  "  Jehovah  hath  seen 

my  affliction,"  or  (3)  that  of  Josephus,  who  uni- 
formly presents  it  as  Roubel,  and  explains  it 
(Ant.  i.  19,  |8)  as  the  "pity  of  God"—  fAeoi-  toS 
8eo0,  as  if  from  (Fflrst,  Handicb.  ii. 

344a)."  The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional 
literature  are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole 
give  a  favourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  him, 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
kindly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  Of  the  re- 
pulsive crime  which  mars  his  histoiy,  and  which 
turned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22). 
In  the  post-biblical  traditions  it  is  treated  either  as 
not  having  actually  occurred  (as  in  the  Targum 
Pseudojonathan),  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and  vigorous  nature  (as 
in  the  Testament  of  tlie  Ttrelve  Patriarchs)— a 


•  Bedilob  (Die  AUUstamenll  Kamen,  86)  maintains  Reuben.  In  this  case  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  title, 
that  Reubel  Is  tue  original  form  of  the  name,  which  was  "  people  of  Chemosb,"  which  Is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The 
corrupted  Into  Heubeu,  as  Bethel  into  Beitin,  and  Jt-zreel  alteration  of  the  obnoxious  syllable  In  Keufief  would,  on 
into  -Serin.  He  treats  It  as  signifying  the  "  Bock  uf  Bel,"  this  theory,  end  a  parallel  in  the  MerfbtwoJ  and  KfbOaal 
a  deity  whose  worship  greatly  nourished  In  the  neigh- '  of  Saul's  family,  who  became  MepbltetkeU  and  Uh- 
houring  country  of  Moab,  and  who  under  the  Dame  of .  boshetk. 
Nabo  had  a  famous  sanctuary  In  the  very  territory  of 
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parallel,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  to  the  mtngue  j 
of  David  with  Bathsheba.    Some  severe  temptation  | 
there  must  surely  have  been  to  impel  Keuben  to  i 
an  act  which,  regained  in  its  social  rather  than  in 
its  moral  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  , 
a  patriarchal  society,  and  which  is  specially  and  { 
repeatedly  reprobated  111  the  law  of  Moses.    The  | 
Rabbinical  version  of  the  occurrence  {as  given  in  j 
Targ.  Pseudujtm.)  is  very  characteristic,  and  well  i 
illustrates  the  diirereuce  between  the  spirit  of  early 
and  of  late  Jewish  history.    "  Reuben  went  and  i 
disordered  the  couch  of  Bilhah,  his  father's  concu-  | 
bine,  wliich  was  placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of 
Leah,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had 
laiu  with  her.    And  wheu  Israel  heard  it  it  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  said  '  Lo !  an  unworthy  per- 
son shall  pioceed  from  me,  as  lshmael  did  from 
Abraham  and  Esau  from  my  father.'     And  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said  '  All  are 
righteous,  and  there  is  not  one  "unworthy  among 
them.' "    Reuben  *8  auxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented as  arising  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  Jacob, 
and  his  absence  while  Joseph  was  sold  from  his 
'  sitting  alone  on  the  mountains  in  penitent  lasting. 

These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  .Simeon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiliugk  up  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  aud  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
drawn. * 

At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt* 
Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Hen.  xlvi.  9  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  'chief  families  of  the  tribe 
( N  urn.  xxvi.  5- 1 1 ).  One  of  these  families — that  of. 
1'allu — became  notoiious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose 
sons  or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished 
with  their  kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for 
their  conspiracy  against  Moses  (Num.  ivi.  1,  xxvi. 
8-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20, 
21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers 
of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service.  In  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on 
the  list,  Gad,  with  45,600  meu,  being  next  below. 
On  the  borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which 
punished  the  idolatry  of  Baalpeor,  the  numbers 
had  (alien  slightly,  and  were  43,730 ;  Gad  was 
40,500  ;  and  the  position  of  the  two  in  the  list  is 
lower  than  before,  Ephraim  and  Simeon  being  the 
only  two  smaller  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  7,  &c). 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the 
position  of  Keuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  "camp"  which  went  under  his 
•  name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  * 
(Leah's  second  son),  and  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
slave).  The  standard  of  the  camp  was  a  deer* 
with  the  inscription,  *'  Hear,  oh  Israel !  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  ou>'  Lord  ! "  and  its  place  in  the 
march  was  second  (Tan/urn  1'scudojon.  Num.  ii. 
10-16). 

The  Reubcnites,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained 

»  Such  appears  to  be  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  nexion  in  the  interchange  of  the  names  in  J*ud.  vlli.  1 
word  which  In  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  "  unstable  "  (Uesen.   (  Vulg.)  anil  ix.  2. 
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through  the  march  to  Canaan,  the  ancient  calling 
of  their  forefathers.  The  patriarchs  were  "  feeding 
their  flocks "  at  Shechem  when  Joseph  was  soid 
into  Egypt.  It  was  as  men  whose  "trade  had 
been  about  cattle  from  their  youth  "  that  they 
were  presented  tn  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi.  32,  34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  •*  with  their 
Hocks  and  -herds  and  all  that  they  had  "  (xlvi.  32, 
xlvii.  1).  Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38),  not  a  hoof  was 
left  behind;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to 
them  on  the  journey  (Ex.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Num.  xi.  22  ; 
Deut.  viii.  13,  &c.).  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  settle  in  the  con- 
fined territory  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness, fortunately  relinquished  that  taste  for  the 
possession  of  cattle  wEich  they  could  not  have 
maintained  after  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from 
the  wide  pastures  of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  Rejben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  and  it  followed 
naturally  that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  just 
named  should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to 
their  lequirementa.  The  part  selected  by  Reuben 
had  at  that  date  the  special  name  of  *•  the  Mishor," 
witli  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness  (Stanley, 
S.  4'  P-  A  pp.  §6).  ITnder  its  modern  name  of 
tiic  BeVui  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  others  by 
the  Arab  sheepmasters.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradually 
in  those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  been 
and  always  will  be  the  fevourite  resort  of  pastoral 
nomad  tribes.  The  country  east  of  Jordan  does  not 
ap|iear  to  have  been  included  in  the  original  land 
promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies  exa- 
mined was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  "  coast  of  Jordan  "  and  "  the  sea."  But  tor  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it 
would  have  been  entered  from  the  south  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  and  in  that  case  the  east  of  Jordan  might 
never  have  been  peopled  by  Israel  at  all. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they 
will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which 
Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is 
only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil  their  part  in 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country,  the  land  of 
Canaan  proper,  aud  thus  satisfying  him  that  their 
proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape 
a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  blessing"  of  Reuben  by  the  departing  law- 
giver is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised 
translators  and  commentators.  Strictly  translated 
as  they  stand  in  the  received  Hebrew  text,  the 
words  are  as  follow : ' — 

"  Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die. 
And  let  his  men  be  a  number"  (i.  t.  few). 
As  to  the  finst  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt, 


/'cnl.  Sam.  p.  33). 

r  According  to  ihe  ancient  tradition  preserved  by  De- 
metrius (in  Euseb.  l*ratp.  Ev.  ix.  21),  Reuben  was46  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  migration. 

d  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  named  together  by  Jacob  In 
Gen.  xlvllt  5;  and  there  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  con- 


•  It  is  said  that  this  was  originally  an  ox.  but  changed 
by  Muses,  lest  It  should  real  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf. 

r  A  few  versions  have  bin  tiold  enough  to  render  tbs 
Hebrew  as  it  stands.  Tons  lie  Vulgate,  Luther,  DeWctte, 
and  Bunsca. 
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but  the  second  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two 
exactly  opposite  ways.    1.  By  the  LXX. : — 
"  And  let  his  men  t  be  many  in  number." 
This  has  the  disadvantage  that  1SDD  is  never 

:mployed  elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  always 
ibr  a  small  one  (e.  g.  1  Chr.  xvi.  19 ;  job  xvi.  22 ; 
Is.  x.  19;  Ez.  xii.  16). 

2.  That  of  our  own  Auth.  Version : — 

"*  And  let  not  his  men  be  few." 

Here  the  negative  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to 
convey  its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there 
expressed.  This  is  countenanced  by  the  ancient 
Syriac  Version  (Peshito)  and  the  translations  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott  and  Winzer.  It 
also  has  the  important  support  of  Gesenius  (77m. 
968  a,  and  Pent.  Sam.  p.  44). 

3.  A  third  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Veneto-G reek  Version,  and  also 
by  Michaelis  (Bibel  /Or  Ungelehrten,  Text),  which 
assumes  that  the  vowel-points  of  the  word  VTIO, 
"  his  men,"  are  altered  to  VnD,  "  his  dead  " — 

"  And  let  his  dead  be  few  "— 

as  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the 
tribe,  such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of 
Baal-Peor. 

These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should  prove 
to  be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fact  that 
the  words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse  and 
not  a  blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely 
in  detail,  they  agree  in  general  meaning.11  The  bene- 
diction of  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  the  tribe 
which  was  about  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren, 
in  a  fervent  aspiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  the 
risks  of  that  remote  and  trying  situation. 

Both  in  this  and  the  earlier  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Reuben  retains  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tribe,  together 
with  the  two  who  associated  themselves  with  it, 
actually  received  its  inheritance  before  either  Judah 
or  Ephrnim,  to  whom  the  birthright  which  Reuben 
had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Chr.  v.  1). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the 
material  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening 
river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also  of  difference  in 
feeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  sub- 
stantially between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes. 
The  first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
solemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  shows  bow  wide  a  gap  already  existed 
between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the  Western  tribes. 

The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary— to  testify  to  after  ages  that  though  separated 
by  the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the 
country  in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place 
where  He  would  be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a 
right  to  return  to  it  for  His  worship — was  erected 

r  The  Alex.  LXX.  adds  the  name  of  Simeon  ("  and  let 
Symeon  be  many  in  number  ") :  but  this,  though  approved 
of  by  Michaelis  (In  the  notes  to  the  passage  In  his  Bibsl 
fur  Cngtltlirten),  on  the  ground  that  there  Is  no  reason 
lor  omitting  Simeon,  U  not  supported  by  any  Codex  or 
any  other  Version. 

h  In  the  Reviled  Tramlation  of  the  Holy  Scripture*  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved  and  others  (London,  1S57)  the 
passage  is  rendered — 

"  May  Reuben  live  and  not  die. 
Though  bis  men  be  few." 


in  accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bedouin 
tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an  act  iden- 
tical with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Jacob  engaged 
at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constantly  performed 
by  the  Bedouins  of  the  piesent  day.  But  by  the 
Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relinquish- 
ing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more 
settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely  mis- 
understood, and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent. 
The  incompatibility  of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
Western  Israelites,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  disclaimer  of  the  2J  tribes,  and 
notwithstanding  that  disclaimer  having  proved  sa- 
tisfactory even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua 
xxii.  retains  the  name  mizbSach  for  the  pile,  a  word 
which  involves  the  idea  of  sacrifice — i.  e.  of  slaugh- 
ter (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  402) — instead  of  applying 
to  it  the  term  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen. 
xxii.  46)  of  the  precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness." 1 
— Another  Reubenite  erection,  which  for  long  kept 
up  the  memory  of  the  presence  of  the  tribe  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  was  the  stone  of  Bohan  ben-Reuben 
which  formed  a  landmark  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  6.)  This  was  a 
single  stone  (Eben),  not  a  pile,  and  it  appears  to 
have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  from  Bethany 
to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so  well 
known  to  travellers. 

No  judge,  no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben is  handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity 
of  their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating  the 
news  amongst  the  streams  k  of  the  Mishor;  the  distant 
distress  of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  he 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  the 
shepherd's  pipe 1  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad°'s.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the 
Jordan  at  its  highest  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his 
trouble  (1  Chr.  xii.  8-15),  Barzillai,  Elijah  the  Gi- 
leadite,  the  siege  of  Rainoth-Gilead  with  its  pic- 
turesque incidents,  all  give  a  substantial  reality  to 
the  tribe  and  country  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us  in 
any  distincter  form  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity (if  community  it  can  be  called)  of  "the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kiijathaim,  Dibon, 
Baal-meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer, — are  familiar  to  us  as 
Moabite,  and  not  as  Israelite  towns.  The  city-life 
so  characteristic  of  Moabite  civilisation  had  no  hold 
on  the  Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element 
when  engaged  hi  continual  broils  with  the  children 
of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur, 
Nephish,  Nodab ;  driving  off  their  myriads  of 
cattle,  asses,  camels ;  dwelling  in  their  tents,  as 
if  to  the  manner  bom  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  gradually 
spreading  over  the  vast  wilderness  which  extends 

An  excellent  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  provided  it  be 
admissible  as  a  translation. 

1  The  "altar  "Is  actually  called  Ed.  or  "  witness"  (Josh, 
xxii.  34)  by  the  Bedouin  Reubenites.  Just  as  the  pile  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  was  called  Gnl-ed,  the  heap  of  witness. 

k  The  word  used  liere,  prleg,  seems  to  rerer  to  artificial 
streams  or  ditches  for  irrigation.  [Riveb.] 

■  This  Is  Ewald  s  rendering  (I>khter  (Us  A.  B.  i.  130), 
adopted  by  Bunsen,  of  the  passage  rendered  in  the  V.  V. 
"  bleating  of  the  flocks." 
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from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (r.  9),  and  every 
day  receding  further  and  further  from  any  com- 
munity of  feeling  or  of  interest  with  the  Western 
tribes. 

Thus  remote  from  the  central  seat  of  the  national 
government  and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not 
to  he  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
faith  of  Jehovah.  "They  went 'a  whoring  after 
the  gods  of  the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  de- 
stroyed before  them,"  and.  the  last  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
tact,  records  also  as  its  natural  consequence  that  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
na-vseh  were  curried  oif  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  liver 
Kliab&r  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia — "  in 
Halah,  and  Habor,  aud  Hara,  aud  the  river  Gozau" 
(1  Chr.  v.  26).  [G.] 

HEU'EL  (^WJH:  'PoyoidjA :  Rahuel,  Raguel). 
The  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife  Bashe- 
math  sister  of  Ishmael.  His  sons  were  four — 
Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah,  "dukes" 
of  Edoin  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35, 
37). 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18) ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence 
to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raguel.  Moses'  father-in-law  was  a 
Midianite,  but  the  Midianites  are  in  a  well-known 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  called  also  Ishmaelites, 
and  if  this  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  name  of  Rcuel  may  be  a  token  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  confirm  this  suggestion. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  trite  of 
Gad,  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii. 
14).  lu  the  parallel  passages  the  name  is  gjven 
Deuel,  which  is  retained  in  this  instance  also  bv 
the  Vulgate  (Duel). 

4.  A  Beujamite  whose  name  occurs  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  certain  Elah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Jerusalem 
(IChr.  ix.  8).  [G.] 

EE'UMAH  (ilDHO:  'Pfi/ia;  Alex,  -pdipa: 
Roma).  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother 
(Geu.  xxii.  24). 

BEVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN  ('A™t(t- 
Kvtyts  'ladvvov :  Apocalypsis  Beatf  Joannis  Apo- 
ttoli).  The  following  subjects  in  connexion  with 
this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place 
in  this  article : — 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. 

C.  Language. 

D.  Contents  and  Structure. 

E.  History  op  Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  and  Authorship. 
— The  question  as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
llevelation  resolves  itself  into  a  qnestiou  of  author- 
ship. If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so 
distinctly  as  this  does  the  authority  of  divine  in- 
spiration, was  actually  written  by  St.  John,  then 
no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  Cauou  of  Scripture. 

Was,  then,  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was 
7  first  mooted  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius, 
//.  K  vii.  '.'5).    The  doubt  which  he  modestly 


suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed  in  mo- 
dem times  by  l.uther  (  Vorrede  aufdie  Offenbarung,' 
1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diffused  through  bis 
influence.  Liicke  (Einlcihmg,  802),  the  most 
learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Reve- 
lation, agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  scho-f" 
lars  of  Germany  in  denying  that  St.  John  was  the 
author. 

But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that 
belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author, 
and  (2)  historical  tradition. 

(1  j  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  1st 
and  22nd  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  as- 
sertion that  he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself 
simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  iu  Asia,  must  have  been 
taken  by  every  Chrstiau  as  the  designation  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus.  Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among 
the  Christians  at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an 
intention  to  deceive  could  account  for  the  assumption 
of  this  simple  style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  also 
desciibed  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ— terms  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John 
i.  2.  He  is  (of)  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name 
were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only 
'John  who  is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as 
an  exile  at  Patmos.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  autho- 
rised channel  of  the  most  diiect  and  important 
communication  that  was  ever  made  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
and  teacher.  Lastly  (j?)  the  writer  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titles 
which  are  far  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief 
Apostles,  and  far  more  likely  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction. 
All  these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the 
Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical 
persons.  We  must  go  out  of  the  region  of  fact  into 
the  region  of  conjecture  to  find  such  another  person. 
A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John's  other  writings  and  life, 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  St.  John.  It  is  strange  to  see 
so  able  a  critic  as  Liicke  (Einleitvmg,  514)  meeting 
this  conclusion  with  the  conjecture  that  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have 
written  the  book  iu  the  course  of  some  missionary 
labours  or  some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Pat- 
mos. Equally  unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is 
the  objection  brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others, 
from  the  fact  that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  Apostles  is  implied  in  xviii.  20  and  xxi. 
14  ;  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  true  modesty 
and  humility  of  an  Apostle  to  record — as  Daniel 
of  old  did  in  much  plainer  terms  (Dan.  xii.  13) — 
a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself  |>ersonally. 
Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  instances  of 
the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his.  just  due  such 
honourable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  Apostolic 
company.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the 
veracity  and  diviue  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  incie 
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fiction  of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignifi- 
cance with  an  honoured  name,  we  must  accept  that 
description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  character  which 
is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship, there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running 
through  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led  them  to 
discern  a  connexion  between  the  Revelation  and 
St.  John,  and  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-foimed 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
7  this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  cha- 
racteristic actions  recorded  of  St  John.  This  evi- 
dence is  set  forth  at  great  length,  and  with  much 
force  and  eloquence,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Connexion  between  the  Individuality  of  the 
Apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  18:58 
(  Vermitclde  Schri/ten,  ii.  173-231).  After  inves- 
tigating the  peculiar  features  of  the  Apostle's  cha- 
racter and  position,  and  (in  reply  to  Lucke)  the 
personal  traits  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  Revela- 
tion, he  concludes  that  the  book  is  a  mysterious 
but  genuine  effusion  of  prophecy  under  the  New 
Testament,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great 
and  noble  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
John  alone.  The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer 
St.  John,  just  as  his  peculiar  genius  requires  for 
its  utterance  a  revelation. 

(2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
favour  of  St.  John's  authorship : — these  are  singu- 
£  larly  distinct  and  numerous,  and  there  is  veiy 
little  to  weigh  against  them,  (a)  Justin  Martyr, 
circ.  150  A.D.,  says: — "A  man  among  us  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  iu  a 
revelation  which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that 
the  believers  in  our  Christ  stall  live  a  thousand 
yarsin  Jerusalem"  (Tryph.  §81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.). 
(6)  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  circ. 
170  A.O.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  describes  him  as  a  predecessor  of 
St-  Paul,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  Lucke  candidly  inter- 
pret it,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  Apostle, 
(c)  Melito  of  Sardis,  circ  170  A.D.,  wrote  a  treatise 
m  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv. 
26)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and,  as  he  carefully 
records  objections  against  the  Apostle's  authorship, 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  of  Klenker  and  Lucke  (p.  514},  that  Euse- 
bius found  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship  in 
the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop.  *  (d)  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  circ.  180,  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Hermogenes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the 
Revelation  of  John  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  24).  («)  Ire- 
naeus,  circ  195,  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  Apostle, 
often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv.  20,  §11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the 
Revelation  as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus' 
bosom  at  supper,  and  asked  Him  who  should  betray 
Him.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  author- 
•  ship  of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  writer :  it  mounts  up  into  the 
preceding  generation,  and  is  virtually  that  of  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Apostle.  For  in  v.  30,  §  1 ,  whore 
he  vindicates 'the  true  readiug  (666)  of  the  number 


of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of  it  not  only  the 
old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
seen  St.  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  thai 
Irenaeus'  reference  for  information  on  such  a  point 
to  those  contemporaries  of  St.  John  implies  his 
undoubting  belief  that  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, viewed  St.  John  as  the  writer  of  the  book. 
Lucke  (p.  574)  suggests  that  this  view  was  possibly 
groundless  because  it  was  entertained  before  the 
learned  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  example 
of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarcely 
weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion 
when  we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment 
of  the  Alexandrians,  to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to 
coincide  with  Irenaeus  in  his  view.  (/)  Apollonius 
(circ.  200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the 
Moutanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  ont  of  the 
Revelation  of  Johu,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought 
by  Johu  at  Ephesus  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18).  (3)  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (circ.  200)  quotes  the  book  as 
the  Revelation  of  John  (Stromata,  vi.  13,  p.  667), 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  (Pucd.  ii.  1 2,  p.  207). 
(A)  Tertullian  (a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes 
by  name  "the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse " 
(Adv.  Maroon,  iii.  14).  (i)  Hippolytus  (circ.  230) 
is  said,  in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to 
have  composed  an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  He  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  St.  John  (De  AnticUruto,  §36,  p.  756, 
ed.  Migne).  (j)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
vi.  25),  says  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  wrote  also  the 
Revelation."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  in  favour  of  St. 
John's  authorship  of  the  Revelation,  are  equally 
distinct  and  far  more  numerous.  They  may  be 
seen  quoted  at  length  in  Lucke,  pp.  628-638,  or  in 
Dean  Alford's  Prolegvtnena  {N.  '/'.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.). 
It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include  the 
names  of  Victorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrem  .Syrus, 
Epiphanius,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athauasius,  Gregory, 
Didymus,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  But  many  whose  extant 
works  cannot  be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  book  refer  to  it  as  possessing 
canonical  authority.  Thus  (a)  Papias,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Irenaeus  as  a  hearer  of  St.  John  and 
friend  of  Polycarp,  is  cited,  together  with  other 
writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Routh, 
lleliq.  Sacr.  i.  15;  Cramer's  Catena,  Oxford,  1840, 
p.  176 ).  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been 
impaired  by  the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  which  Lucke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Rettig  have  taken  different  parts.  (6)  In  the 
Epistle  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
a.d.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  1-3,  several 
]uissa\:cs  (e.  g.  i.  5,  xiv.  4,  xxii.  11)  are  quoted  or 
refened  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of  books 
whose,  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c)  Cy- 
prian (Epp.  10,  12,  14,  19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly 
quotes  it  as  a  pa»t  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chry- 
sostom  makes  no  distiuct  allusion  to  it  in  any 
extant  writing;  but  we  are  iufoimed  by  Snidas 
that  he  received  it  as  canonical.  Although  omitted 
(perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public  reading  in 
church)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  iu  the 
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Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  897. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  St.  John's  author- 
ship and  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book.  The 
following  facte  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side. 

Mansion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  except 
St.  Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
e  Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The  Alogi,  an 
obscure  sect,  circa  180  A.D.,  in  their  real  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts 
in  the  Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying 

f  it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haer.  li.).  The  Roman  pres- 
byter Caius  (circa  196  A.D.),  who  also  wrote 
against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (If.  E. 
iii.  28)  as  ascribing  certain  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thus: but  it  is  doubted  (see  Routb,  Bel.  Sacr.  ii. 
138)  whether  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  the 
book  to  which  Caius  refers.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  ail  in 
ancient  times  against  the  Revelation  is  contained 
in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  circa 
240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage  taken  from 
a  book  On  the  Promises,  written  in  reply  to  Nepos, 

■  a  learned  JudaUing  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  vii.  25).    The  principal  points  in  it  are 

f  these : — Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before 
»'t  him  altogether  repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a 
forgery  of  Cerinthus;  many  brethren,  however, 
prized  it  very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  not 
venture  to  reject  it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as 
containing  things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his 
understanding.  [In  his  Epistle  to  Hermammon 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  10)  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.]  He  accepts  as  true  what 
is  stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by 
John,  but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that 
name  is  mentioned,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  are  unlike  what  we  should  expect 
from  John  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle ;  that  there 
were  many  Johns  in  that  age.  He  would  not  say 
that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not 
known  that  he  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must 
be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ;  and 
he  observes  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John. 
He  then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the 
style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John 
to  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, that,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  language, 
he  does  not  deny  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
actually  saw  what  he  describes,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  divine  gilts  of  knowledge  and  prophecy. 
To  this  extent,  and  no  farther,  Dionysius  is  a  wit- 
ness against  St.  John's  authorship.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  felt  keenly  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  liook  by  certain 
unsound  Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical 
authority  which  some  of  his  predecessors  enter- 
tained as  an  inference  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents; that  he  deliberately  rejected  their  doubt  and 
accepted  the  contents  of  the  book  as  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God ;  thai,  although  he  did  not 
understand  how  St.  John  could  write  iu  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew 
of  no  authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to 
attribute  it,  to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons 
who  bore  the  uame  of  John.  A  weightier  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  tliat  the  Revelation  is  one  of 


the  books  which  are  absent  from  the  ancient  * 
Peshito  version ;  and  the  only  trustworthy  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced 
from  the  Syriac  works  (ii.  332  c)  of  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Eusebius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his 
quotations  from  the  "  Revelation  of  John,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown 
by  his  statement  in  H.  E.  iii.  39,  that  "  it  is  likely 
that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second  John 
(the  Ephesian  presbyter),  if  anyone  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  Apostle."  Jerome 
states  (Ep.  ad  bardimum,  &c.)  that  the  Greek 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his  equally 
influential  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  Theodoret  abstained  from  making  ♦ 
use  of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to 
which  Jerome  refer*.  But  they  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  The 
silence  of  these  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  anj 
importance  that  has  been  adduced  against  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
canonical  authority  and  authorship  of  this  book 

B.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing. — The  date 
of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  as  a. D.  95-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of 
Ircnaeus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other 
conclusion.  He  says  (Adv.  Haer.  v.  30,  §3) : 
"It  (i.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  also  records 
as  a  tradition  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  tbe 
island  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word. 
Allusions  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  no  mention 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any 
other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius  (li.  12),  obviously 
by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  later  autho- 
rities say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some 
commentators  have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that 
the  Revelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  f 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style 
ajid  contents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  St.  John's  old  age  rendered  it,  as  they  allege, 
impossible  for  him  to  write  his  inspired  message 
with  force  and  vigour,  or  why  his  residence  in 
Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  pecu- 
liarities of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i.  7,  ii.  9,  iii.  9,  vi.  12,  16,  xi.  1,  any- 
thing which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  the  predictions  of  its  fall  had  not  been 
fulfilled  when  those  verses  were  written.  A  moi-e 
weighty  argument  in  favour  of  an  early  date  might 
be  urged  from  a  modern  interpretation  of  xvii.  10, 
if  that  interpretation  could  be  establishe  I.  Galba 
is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the  one  that  "  is." 
In  Nero  these  interpreters  sec  the  Beast  that  was 
wounded  (xiii.  3),  the  Beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
the  eighth  king  (xvii.  11).  Eor  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he 
was  not  dead,  but  had  tied  into  the  East,  whence 
he  would  return  and  regain  his  throne :  and  these 
interpreters  venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
the  Revelation  shared  and  meant  to  express  tlie 
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absurd  popular  delusion.  Even  the  able  and  learned 
Reoss  ( Tneol.  Chret.  i.  443),  by  way  of  supporting 
this  interpretation,  advances  his  untenable  claim  to 
the  first  discovery  of  the  name  of  Nero  Caesar  in 
r  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with 
the  context  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  of  divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by 
Hengstenbcrg  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on 
ch.  ziii.,  and  by  Elliott,  Horat  Apoc.  iv.  547. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the 
Revelation  was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately 
after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos.  But  the 
text  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  this  conclusion. 
The  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  seven  Churches 
are  delivered  rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
book  was  written  in  Patmos. 

C.  Language. — The  doubt  first  suggested  by 
Harenberg,  whether  the  Revelation  was  written  in 
Aramaic,  has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The 
silence  of  ail  ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic 
original  is  alone  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion. Liicke  (Einleit.  441)  has  also  collected  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  the  original  is  the 
Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

Liicke  has  also  (pp.  448-464)  examined  in  minute 
detail,  after  the  preceding  labours  of  Donker-Cur- 
tius,  Vogel,  Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig, 
the  'peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  from  every  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent  sections 
(pp.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Revelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a  dissertation  appended  to 
his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  oue 
writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Revelation  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
some  critics,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Hitzig's 
plausible  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in 
the  Revelation  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  Revelation  has  many  sur- 
prising grammatical  peculiarities.  But  much  of 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  tact  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit," 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness, 
filled  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less 
capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech.  His 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com- 
posed equally  under  divine  influence,  but  an  in- 
fluence of  a  gentler,  more  ordinary  kind,  with  much 
care,  after  long  deliberation,  after  frequent  recol- 
lection and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  pondering 
of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  involve. 

D.  Contents. — The  first  three  verses  contain 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  description  of  the  writer, 
and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  readers,  which 
possibly,  like  the  last  two  veises  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  may  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired 
survivors  of  the  writer.  John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a 
salutation  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  This, 
coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in 
the  Spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of  the 
first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  Churches. 
In  the  next  five  verses  (i.  5-9)  he  touches  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  following  book,  the  great  funda- 
mental id'vts  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  and  the  Church  are  built ; 
the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption  wrought  by 


Him,  His  second  coming  to  judge  mankind,  the 
painful  hopeful  discipline  of  Christians  in  the  midst 
of  this  present  world :  thoughts  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the 
Divine  Inspiration  came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  (i.  7-iii.  22)  shows  the  Son 
of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  those 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  his  Church 
which  he  had  left,  a  Divine  Person  resembling 
those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  identified  by 
name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears  to  John, 
and  with  the  discriminating  authority  of  a  Lord 
aud  Judge  reviews  the  state  of  those  Churches, 
pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several  cha- 
racters, and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encourage- 
ment or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sen- 
tences, spoken  by  the- Son  of  Man,  is  described  as 
said  by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been 
speaking  primarily  though  not  exclusively  to  some 
of  his  own  contemporaries  concerning  the  present 
events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth  he  ceases,  to 
address  them  particularly.'  His  words  are  for  the 
ear  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the 
significance  of  things  which  are  present  in  hope  or 
fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere. 

b.  (iv.  1-viii.  1.)  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos 
and  the  Diviue  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gooo. 
Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  him 
to  a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of 
heaven,  and  sees  God  sitting  on  His  throne.  The 
seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced,  and  the  slain 
Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of 
universal  adoratiou.  As  the  seals  are  opened  in 
order,  the  Apostle  sees  (1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white 
horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war,  (3)  the 
black  horse  of  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death, 

(5)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar, 

(6)  an  earthquake  with  universal  commotion  and 
terror.  After  this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  is  checked  while  144,000,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  redeemed  of  all  nations 
are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the  seventh 
seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  hour's  silence  in  heaven 
ensues. 

c.  Then  (viii.2-xi.  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the 
earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and 
(2)  the  sea  and  (3)  the  springs  of  water  and  (4) 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten,  (5)  a 
plague  of  locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not 
sealed  (the  first  woe),  (6)  the  third  part  of  men 
are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are  im- 
penitent. Then  there  is  a  pause :  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out,  seven  thunders 
sound,  bat  their  words  are  not  recorded,  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  mysfery  of  God  is 
announced,  the  angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book, 
and  measure  the  temple  with  its  worshippers  and 
the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles;  the  two 
witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  lesurrection,  as- 
cension, are  foretold.  The  approach  of  the  third  woe 
is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh  trumpet  is  sounded, 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God  has  taken  His 
great  power,  the  time,  has  come  for  judgment  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the  earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one 
another.    Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer 
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one  which  follows,  hits  the  appearance  of  a  distinct 
prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the 
"  end  of  the  world.  The  second  half  of  the  Revela- 
tion (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series  of  visions  which 
aie  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of 
the  devil  and  his  agents  ( =  the  dragon,  the  ten- 
horned  beast,  the  two-horned  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final 
destruction.  It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference 
to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are 
7  predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to 
the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to 
interpret  the  birth  of  the  child  as  a  prediction,  and 
not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  (xii.)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen 
in  heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven 
crowned  heads  stands  waiting  to  devour  her  ofl- 
'  spring ;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the 
mother  flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days. 
The  persecution  of  the  woman  and  her  seed  on 
earth  by  the  dragon,  is  described  as  the  consequence 
of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon  was  over- 
come and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

St.  John  (xiii.)  standing  on  the  seashore  sees  a 
beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten 
crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and 
worship  him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails. 
He  is  followed  by  another  two-homed  beast  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men  to  wear  the 
mark  of  the  beast^  whose  number  is  666. 

St.  John  (xiv.)  sees  the  Lamb  with  144,000 
standing  on  Mount  Zion  learning  the  song  of  praise 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  call- 
ing men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  denouncing  the  worshippers  of  the  beast. 
A  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  faithful  dead,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under  the 
image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

St.  John  (xv.,  xvi.)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints 
who  had  overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  soug  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  heavenly  temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath 
which  they  pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers, 
sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Euphrates*  and  the  air, 
after  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm. 

One  (xvii.,  xviii.)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
St.  John  into  tire  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  har- 
int,  Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  ser?:i 
heads  and  ten  horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  th.V 
great  city,  sitting  upon  seven  mountains,  reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Afterwards  St.  John 
sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
as  the  burning  of  a  great  city  amid  the  lamentations 
of  worldly  men  and  the  rejoicing  of  saints. 

Afterwards  (xix.)  the  worshipjiers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fill  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The  Word  of  God  is 
seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
armies :  the  benst  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken 
and  cast  into  the  burning  lake,  and  their  worship- 
pers are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx.-xxii.  5)  binds  the  dragon,  i. «.  the 
devil,  for  1000  years,  whilst  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against 
the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with 
the  beast  and  false  prophet.  St.  John  then  witnesses 
the  process  of  the  final  judgment,  and  sees  and  de- 
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scribes  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii.  6-21)  the  angel 
solemnly  asseverates  the  truthfulness  and  import- 
ance of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning 
of  His  speedy  coming  to  judgment,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

E.  Interpretation. — A  short  account  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised 
to  the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to 
common  Christian  experience  afforded  by  its  pre- 
cepts and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the  striking  imagery 
of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  tor 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to 
this  book  and  secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many 
commentators.  Ebrard  reckons  that  not  less  than 
eighty  systematic  commentaries  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  states  that  the  less  valuable  writings  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject  are  unnumbered,  it  not  innu- 
merable. Fanaticism,  theological  hatred,  and  rain 
curiosity,  may  have  largely  influenced  their  compo- 
sition ;  but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  necessa- 
rily inadequate,  and  sometimes  erroneous,  exposition 
of  early  times  with  a  good  modern  commentary 
will  see  that  the  pious  ingenuity  of  so  many  cen- 
turies has  not  been  exerted  quite  in  vain. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that 
of  Constantino  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in 
actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exemplified  or 
fulfilled  in  the  reigu  of  Antichrist,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
severe  persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to 
live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought 
of  building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological 
scheme  even  of  those  symbols  whirh  some  moderns 
regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although  from  the 
beginning  a  connexion  between  Rome  and  Antichrist 
was  mm '"-sally  allowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation 
wen;  regarded  as  the  filling-up  of  the  great  outline 
sketched  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this 
period,  are  the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  circ.  270  a.d. 
^Bibliotheca  Paintm  Maxima,  iii.  414,  and  Migne's 
Palrol&jit  Latma,  v.  318;  the  two  editions  should 
be  compared),  and  thedisputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist 
by  Hippolytus  i  Migne's  Patrolo-jiti  Graeca,  x.  726). 
But  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  ga- 
thered also  from  a  passage  in  J  ustin  Martyr  ( Trypko, 
80, 81),  from  the  later  books,  especially  the  fifth,  of 
Irenaeus,  and  from  various  scattered  passages  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Ori^en,  and  Methodius.  The  general  antici- 
pation of  the  last  days  of  the  world  in  Lactantios, 
vii.  14-25,  has  little  direct  reference  to  the  Revelation. 

Immediately  alter  the  triumph  of  Constantine, 
the  Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our 
Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spiritual  conception 
of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal 
supremacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of'  the 
promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman 
empire  become  Christian  was  regar  ded  no  longer  as 
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the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  bat  as  the 
scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  here- 
tical invaders  of  the  tailing  empire  appeared,  they 
were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfil- 
ling the  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  chronological  interpretation  is 

"  seen  in  Berengaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the 
9th  centuiy\  who  treated  the  Revelation  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
*x>  its  end.    And  the  original  Commentary  of  the 

-  Abbot  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther 
development  of  that  method  of  interpretation,  but 
for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  or  Anti- 
christ with  some  Universal  Pontiff. 

The  chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period 
are  that  which  is  ascribed  toTichonius,  circ  390  A.D., 
printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine ;  Primasius, 
of  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550,  in  Aligne's  Pa- 
trologia  Latino,  lrviii.  p.  1406 ;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
circ.  650  A.D.,  Arethas  of  Cappadocia  and  Oecu- 
meniiis  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  century,  whose 
commentaries  were  published  together  in  Cramer's 
Catena,  Oion.,  1840;  the  Esplanatio  Apoc.  in 
the  works  of  Bede,  a.d.  735 ;  the  Erposiiio  of 
Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works  of  Ambrose;  the 
Commentary  of  Haymo,  A.D.  853,  first  published 
at  Cologne  in  1531 ;  a  short  Treatise  on  the  .Seals 
by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  A.D.  1 145,  printed 
in  D'Achexy's  Spicilegmm,  i.  161 ;  the  Exposilio 

?  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  A.D.  1200,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1527. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to 
which  the  reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  cur- 
rency, were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  im- 

•  pending  change,  as  by  Wicliffo  and  others ;  and  they 
became  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical  school 
of  interpretation,  which  up  to  this  time  seems  the 
roost  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct 
nn  exact  classification  of  modern  interpreters  of  the 
Revelation.  They  ore  generally  placed  in  three 
great  divisions. 

a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous  expositors,  in 
whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first 
century  to  the  end  of  time.  The  chief  supporters 
of  this  most  interesting  interpretation  are  Mede, 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Bengel,  Woodhouse,  Faber, 
K.  B.  Elliott,  Wordsworth,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 
and  others.  The  recent  commentary  of  Dean  Alford 
belongs  mainly  to  this  school. 
t    6.  The  Praeterist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion 

*  that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether, 
fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was 
written ;  that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  sig- 
nalised in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome. 
The  most  eminent  expounders  of  this  view  are  Al- 
omar, Grotius,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Wet- 
stein,  Eicbhorn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Diisterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice.  This 
is  the  favourite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of 
Germany,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fulfilment 

t  of  his  visions  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half  from  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

c.  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a 
strong  reaction  against  some  extravagancies  of  the 
two  preceding  schools.    They  believe  that  the  whole 


book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters, 
refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  come.  This  view,  which  is  asserted  to 
be  merely  a  revival  of  the  primitive  interpretation, 
has  been  advocated  in  recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  B.  Newton,  C.  Maitland, 
I.  Williams,  De  Burgh,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  « 
Against  the  Futurist  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  at  the.  beginning  and  end  of  the  book 
itself  (see  ch.  i.  3,  xxii.  6, 7,'l2, 20).  Christians,  to 
whom  itwasoriginallyaddressed, would  have  derived 
no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  fulfilment  been  al- 
together deferred  for  so  many  centunes.  The  rigidly 
literal  interpretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes, 
and  other  symbols  which  generally  forms  a  pari;  of  " 
Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

Against  the  Praeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that 
prophecies  fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  perspi- 
cuous to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply 
an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously, could  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy ; 
that  the  supposed  predictions  of  the  downfalls  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to 
refer  to  one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme  separated, 
and,  moreover,  placed  in  a  wrong  order ;  that  the 
measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  cannot  be 
explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that 
its  advocates  differ  very  widely  among  themselves ; 
that  they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the 
1260  days  are  so  many  years;  that  several  of  its 
applications — e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-horned 
beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantino— are  inconsistent  with  the 
context ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to 
predict  future  events  by  the  help  of  Revelation  have 
ended  in  repeated  failures. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods 
have  been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and  fallacies 
of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive 
edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact 
descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as 
poetic  imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  such 
a  view  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A 
better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy,  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pie- 
dictions  have  a  lower'  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a  * 
higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one  or 
more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less 
distinctly.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  florae  Apocali/pticae, 
iv.  622,  argues  against  this  principle ;  but  perhaps 
not  successfully.  The  recognition  of  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Historical  school, 
and  would  not  exclude  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  other  schemes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

REZ'EPH  (S|V?:  ft  •Pcuptli,  and  'Pmprt:" 

•  The  Alex.  MS.  exhibits  the  same  forms  of  the  name 
as  the  Vat ;  but  by  a  curious  coincidence  interchanged, 
viz.  'Pa<f>c0  in  2  Kings,  'Pa<fms  111  Isuiuh. 
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Reseph).  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  men- 
tions, in  his  taunting  message  to  Hezekiah,  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix.  12; 
Is.  xxxvii.  12).  He  couples  it  with  Haran  and 
other  well-known  Mesopotamian  spots.  The  name 
is  still  a  common  one,  Yakfit's  Lexicon  quoting 
nine  towns  so  called.  Interpreters,  however,  are 
at  variance  between  the  principal  two  of  these. 
The  one  is  a  day's  march  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  road  from  Racca  to  Hims  (Gesenius,  Keil, 
Thenius.  Michaelis,  Suppl.) ;  the  other,  again,  is 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Bagdad  (Hitzig).  The 
former  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the 
name  of  'Pijffdf  a,  and  appears,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  Mesopotamian  knowledge,  to  be 
the  more  feasible  of  the  two.  [G.] 

KEZXA.  (toyi:  'Tatria:  Rata).  AnAsherite, 

of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chi-,  vii.  39). 

REZ'IN  (I'yi:  'Pairlv,  'Paaurtrtiv:  Rosin). 

1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary  with  Pekah 
in  Israel, and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz  in  Judaea.  The 
policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  have  been  to  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and,  thus  strength- 
ened, to  carry  on  constant  war  against  the  kings  of 
Judab.  He  attacked  Jotham  -during  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  his  chief  war  was 
with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in  com- 
pany with  Pekah,  soon  after  Ahaz  had  mounted 
the  throne  ( about  B.C.  741 ).  The  combined  army 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but 
"could  not  prevail  against  it"  (Is.  vii.  1  ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Rezin,  however,  "recovered  Elath  to 
Syria"  (2  K.  xvi.  6);  that  is,  he  conquered  and 
held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town  of  that  name 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabnh,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  in 
the  East.  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked  by  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ahaz  in 
his  distr  ess  had  made  application ;  his  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  Assyrian  hosts;  his  city  besieged 
and  taken ;  his  people  carried  away  captive  into 
Susiana  (?  Kir)  ;  and  he  himself  slain  (2  K.  xvi.  9; 
compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  inscriptions,  where 
the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus 
are  distinctly  mentioned).  This  treatment  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  rebel ;  since 
Damascus  had  been  token  and  laid  under  tribute  by 
the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Rawlinson's 
Ilcrodotas,  i.  467).  [G.  K.] 

2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr.  ii. 
48;  Neh.  vii.  50).  It  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  non-Israelite  names  amongst 
them,  which  is  already  noticed  under  Mf.humm 
[313  note;  and  see  Sisera].  In  1  Esd.  the  name 
appears  as  Daisan,  in  which  the  change  from  R  to  D 
seems  to  imply  that  1  Esdras  at  one  time  existed  in 
Syriac  or  some  other  Semitic  language.  [G.] 

REZ'ONtptT:  'Z<rpd>n:  Alex.'PafeSi-:  Razon). 

The  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who  when  David  de- 
feated Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he 
was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the 
destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
escaped  with  some  followers ;  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  t  he 
slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more 
probable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at  Damascus 
could  not  have  been  till  some  time  after  tlie  dis- 


astrous battle  in  which  the  power  of  Hadadezer 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  1  damascene  Syrians  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  garrisons 
in  ltamascu*.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  he 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Nicolaus 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  History,  quoted  by  Josephus 
f  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any 
historical  airthority.  He  says  that  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  David  defeated,  was 
Hadad,  and  that  his  descendants  aud  successors  took 
the  same  name  for  ten  generations.  If  this  be  true, 
Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but  the  origin  of  the  story 
is  probably  the  confused  account  of  the  LXX.  In 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the  account  of  Rezou 
is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connexion  witli  Hadad, 
and  on  this  Josephus  appeal's  to  have  founded  his 
story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  endeavoured 
without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt,  and 
then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  witii 
llezon,  called  by  Josephus  Kaazarus,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  robber's  was  plundering  the 
country  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §»> ).  It  was  Hadad  and  uot 
Rezon,  according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who 
established  himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria,  and 
made  inroads  upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  K.  xv.  IS, 
Benhadad,  king  of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
is  described  as  the  grandson  of  Hezion,  and  from 
the  resemblance  between  the  names  Rezon  and  He- 
zion, when  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  corrupt  reading 
for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground,  though  it 
was  adopted  both  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (Chron. 
Gin.  p.  346)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Chnmol.  p. 
221).  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  eclxxi.)  makes 
Hezion  contemporary  with  Rchoboam,  and  probably 
a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Rezin.  [W.  A.  W.] 

RHE'GIUM  ('P^iov:  Rhegium).  The  men- 
tion of  this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts 
xiviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from 
Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
But,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. By  a  curious  coincidence  the  figures  on  its 
coins  are  the  very  "twin-brothers"  which  gave 
the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  See  (attached  to  the 
article  Castor  and  Pollux)  the  coin  of  Bruttii, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  forms  that  were 
painted  or  sculptured  on  the  vessel.  And,  again, 
the  notice  of  the  intermediate  position  of  Rhegium, 
the  waiting  there  for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the 
ship  through  the  straits,  the  run  to  Puteoli  with 
such  a  wind  within  the  twenty  four  horns,  are  all 
points  of  geographical  accuracy  which  help  us  to 
realise  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of  the 
place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony:  it  was 
miserably  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse : 
from  Augustus  it  received  advantages  which  com- 
bined with  its  geographical  position  in  making  it 
important  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
empire :  it  was  prominently  associated,  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Romans:  aud  still  the  modern 
Reygio  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  distance 
across  the  straits  from  Messina  is  only  about  six 
miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  telegraph  station 
above  that  Sicilian  town.  [J.  S.  II. j 
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RHE'SA  ('Pi)<r<£:  Resa),  son  of  Zorobabel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Lord  A. 
Hervey  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Rhesa  is 
no  person,  but  merely  the  title  Rosh,  i.  e.  "  Prince," 
originally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
gradually  introduced  as  an  independent  name  into 
the  genealogy.  He  thus  removes  an  important 
obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  pedigrees  in 
Matthew  and  Lnke  ( Hervey's  Genealogies,  &c,  1 1 1 , 
1 14,  356-60).  [Genealogy-  op  Jesus  Christ, 
675a;  ZEROHBABEL.]  [G.] 

BHO'DA  ('P<S»i>:  Rhode),  lit.  Rote,  the  name 
of  a  maid  who  announced  Peter's  arrival  at  the  door 
of  Mary's  house  after  his  miraculous  release  from 
prison  (Acts  xii.  13). 

RHODES  CPiSos;  Rhodia).    The  history  of 
this  island  is  so  illustrious,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
see  it  connected,  even  in  a  small  degree,  with  the  life 
of  St.  Panl.  He  touched  there  on  his  return-voyage 
to  Syria  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xxi.  1).    It  does  not  appear  tliat  he  landed  from 
the  ship.    The  day  before  he  had  been  at  COS,  an 
island  to  the  N.W. ;  and  from  Rhodes  he  proceeded 
eastwards  to  Patara  in  Lycia.    It  seems,  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  as  it  very  often  does 
in  that  part  of  the  Levant.    Rhodes  is  immediately 
opposite  the  high  Carinn  and  Lycian  headlands  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  position  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  history. 
The  outline  of  that  history  is  as  follows.    Its  real 
eminence  began  (about  400  B.O.)  with  the  founding 
of  that  city  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  capital.  Though  the 
Dorian  race  was  originally  and  firmly  established 
here,  yet  Rhodes  was  very  frequently  dependent  on 
others,  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  time 
of  Alexander's  campaign.    After  Alexander's  death 
it  entered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity 
being  largely  developed,  and  its  institutions  deserving 
and  obtaining  general  esteem.   As  we  approach  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  Levant,  we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in 
Rhodes  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  23).   The  Romans,  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time,  to 
Rhodes  certain  districts  on  the  mainland  [Caria, 
LrciA] ;  and  when  these  were  withdrawn,  upon 
more  mature  provincial  arrangements  being  made, 
the  island  still  enjoyed  (from  Augustus  to  Vespasian) 
a  considerable  amount  of  independence.*    It  is  in 
this  interval  that  St.  Paul  was  there.  Its  Byzantine 
history  is  again  eminent.   Under  Constantine  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  "  Province  of  the  Islands."  It 
was  the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East 
held  out  against  the  advancing  Saracens;  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.    The  most 
prominent  remains  of  the  city  and  harbour  are 
memorials  of  those  knights.    The  best  account  of 
Rhodes  will  be  found  in  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  iii.  70-113,  and  Rosen  nach  Kos, 
flalikarnassos,  Rhodot,  Sic,  pp.  53-80.  There  is  a 
good  view,  as  well  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
coast,  in  the  English  Admiralty  Chart  No.  1639. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  we  can  adduce  here  is 


*  Two  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great  con- 
nected with  Rhodes,  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here. 
When  he  went  to  Italy.about  the  close  of  the  last  Repub- 
lican straggle,  he  found  that  the  city  bad  suffered  much 
from  Caseins,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it  (Joseph. 
Jut  xtv.  14,  $3).  Here  also,  after  the  battle  vt  Actluin, 
VOL.  II. 
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one  of  the  early  coins  of  Rhodes,  with  the  conven- 
tional rose-flower,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  island 
on  one  side,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  radiated  like 
the  sun,  on  the  other.  It  was  a  proverb  that  the 
sun  shone  every  day  in  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Coin  of  Rhodes. 


BHO'DOCUS^PWokoj:  Rhodoau).  A  Jew 
who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his  countrymen  to 
Antiochus  Eupator.  His  treason  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  placed  in  confinement  (2  Mace  xiii. 
21.)  "  [B.  F.  W.] 

BHODU8  (PiSos:  Rliodus),  1  Mare.  xv.  23. 
[Rhodes.] 

BIBA'I  ('in:  'Pu9<i  in  Sam.,  'Pt$i4;  Alex. 
'PifjSai  in  Chr. :  Ribai).  The  lather  of  Ittai  the 
Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  who  was  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

BIB'LAH,  1.  (fl^Tin,  with  the  definite  article: 
Bi)Atf>  in  both  MSS.:  Rebld).  One  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as 
specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  precision.  It 
was  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the  sen  of 
Cinnereth,  and  on  the  "  east  side  of  the  spring." 
Unfortunately  Shepham  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
and  which  of  the  great  fountains  of  northern 
Palestine  is  intended  by  "  the  spring"  is  oncer- 
tain.  It  seems  hardly  possible,  without  entirely 
disarranging  the  specification  of  the  boundary,  that 
the  Riblah  in  question  can  be  the  same  with  the 
"  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  "  which  is  men- 
tioned at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history. 
For,  according  to  this  passage,  a  great  distance 
must  necessarily  have  intervened  between  Riblah  and 
Hamath.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  the  landmarks. 

1.  The  north  boundary :  The  Mediterranean, 
Mount  Hor,  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  Zedad,  Zi- 
phron,  Hazar-enan. 

2.  The  eastern  boundary  commenced  from  Hazar- 
enan,  turning  south :  Shepham,  Kiblah,  passing 
east  of  the  spring,  to  east  side  of  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Now  it  seems  impossible  that  Riblah  can  be  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,*  seeing  that  four  landmarks 
occur  between  them.  Add  to  this  its  apparent 
proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  early  Jewish  interpreters  have  felt  the  force 
of  this.  Confused  as  is  the  catalogue  of  the  boun- 
dary in  theTargum  Pseudojonathan  of  Num.  xxxiv., 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  that  version  considers 
"  the  spring  "  as  the  spring  of  Jordan  at  Banias, 
and  Riblah,  therefore,  as  a  place  near  it.  With 
this  agrees  Parch  i  the  Jewish  traveller  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  who  expressly  discriminates 

be  met  Augustas  and  secured  his  favour  (to.  xv.  6,  y  6). 

•  Originally  it  appears  to  have  stood  'ApSitAa ;  bat  ibe 
'Ap  has  now  attached  Itself  to  the  preceding  aimc— 
Zcir^ofiao.  Can  this  be  the  Abbkla  of  1  Mace.  U.  2  ? 

•  If  Mr.  Porter's  Identifications  of  Zvdad  and  Hatsar- 
enan  are  udoptcd,  the  difficulty  is  Increased  tenfold. 

3  X 
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between  the  two  (see  the  extracts  in  Zunz's  Bm- 
jitmin,  ii.  416),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(Bibel  /fir  Ungelehrten ;  Suppl.  ad  Lexica,  No. 
2313),  and  Bonfrerius,  the  learned  editor  of  Euse- 
bius'  Onomasticon. 

No  place  bearing  the  name  of  Riblah  has  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias. 

2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath  (H^Tl,  once 

iirfa"!,  f.  e.  Riblathah :  «  At0\a6i  in  both  MSS. : 

Eeblatha).  A  place  on  the  great  road  between  Pa- 
lestine and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  directing 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the 
sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants;  hither  were  brought  to 
him  the  wretched  king  of  Judaea  and  his  sons,  and 
after  a  time  a  selection  from  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  the  conquered  city,  who  were  put  to  death, 
doubtless  by  the  horrible  death  of  impaling,  which 
the  Assyrians  practised,  and  the  long  lines  of  the 
victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their  monu- 
ments (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6,  lii.  9,  10,  26,  27 ;  2  K. 
xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-Kecho, 
after  his  successful  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at 
Carchemish,  returned  to  Riblah  and  summoned  Je- 
hoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33). 

This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east) 
hank  of  the  el  A»y  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road 
which  connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  about  35 
miles  N.E.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the 
latter  place.  The  ad  vantages  of  its  position  for  the 
encampment  of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
visited  it  in  1852  {Bib.  Set.  iii.  545).  He  de- 
scribes it  as  "  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain 
yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  forage. 
From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by  Aleppo 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to 
Babylon  ....  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
coast  to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa 
and  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land."  It  appeal's  to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by 
Buckingham  in  1816. 

Riblah  is  probably  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (vi.  14), 
though  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it 
appears  as  Diblah  or  Diblath.  The  change  from  R 
to  D  is  in  Hebrew  a  very  easy  one.  Riblah  suits 
the  sense  of  the  passage  very  well,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Diblah  is  not  known.  [Diblath.]  [G.] 

RIDDLE  (iTVn :  aXy.-yna,  rrp6$\r)/ia :  pro- 
blema,  propositi)).  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
fmm  an  Arabic  root  meaning  "to  bend  or]',"  "to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a 
proverb  (Prov.  i.  6),  a  eong  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  lxxviii.  2), 
nn  oracle  (Num.  iii.  8),  a  parable  (Ez.  xvii.  2),  and  ' 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps.  xciv. 
4;  llab.  ii.  ti,  &c),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  In  these  senses 
we  may  compare  the  phrases  orpoa^)  \iyuv, 
<rrpo<pal  xapaj}o\uv  (Wisd.  viii.  8  ;  Keel  us.  xxxix. 
2),  anu  xeonrAofri)  \iyuy  (Eur.  Phoen.  497 ; 
Gesen.  s.  t>.),  and  the  Latin  scirptts,  which  appeals 
to  have  been  similarly  used  ( Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  A  tt. 

*  The  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX.— Vatican  (Mui)  and 
Alex.— present  the  name  as  follow  :— 

2  K.  xxlU.  33,  ' A/3Aai ;  4</U<ui. 

xxv.  6,  'Up&*p\a&dv ;  MpXaBa. 


xii.  6).    Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any 
"obscura  allegoria"  (<fe  Trin.  xv.  9),  and  points 
out,  as  an  instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter 
of  the  horse-leech  in  Prov.  xxx.  15,  which  has 
been  elaborately  explained  by  Bellermann  in  a  mo- 
nograph on  the  subject  (Jeni/mata  Hebraica,  Erf. 
1798).    Many  passages,  although  not  definitely 
propounded  as  riddles,  may  be  regarded  as  such, 
*.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  10,  a  verse  in  the  rendering  of 
which  every  version  diners  from  all  others.  The 
riddles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  So- 
lomon (1  K.  x.  1,  Ji\»t  Ttipaertu  aMy  tr  alyly 
fuuri ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1 )  were  rather  "  hard  questions  " 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.    Solomon  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  riddle 
proper,  for  Josephus  quotes  two  profane  historians 
(Meimnder  of  Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  authenticate  a 
story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  riddles  to 
Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  tine,  until  he  summoned  to 
his  assistance  a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  not 
only  solved  the  riddles,  but  propounded  others 
which  Solomon  was  himself  unable  to  answer,  and 
consequently  in  his  turn  incurred  the  penalty.  The 
word  aivtyita  occurs  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor. 
;  xiii.  12,  "darkly,"  Iv  alyly/ian,  comp.  Num.  xii. 
8 ;  Wetstein,  N.  T.  ii.  158) ;  but,  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  Lord's  discourses.    Thus  Erasmus  applies  the 
term  to  Matt.  xii.  43-45.    The  object  of  such  im- 
plicated meanings  is  obvious,  and  is  well  explained 
by  St.  Augustine :  "manifestis  pascimur,  obscuris 
cxercemur"  (de  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  6). 
I    We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially 
I  Orientals,  have  been  fond  of  riddles  (Rosenmiiller, 
I  Morgenl.  iii.  68).   We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran,  xiv.  35),  and  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist — as  Ketab  al 
|  Algaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of  riddles  solved,  called 
|  Akd  al  themin.    But  these  are  rather  emblems  and 
I  devices  than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they 
are  very  ingenious.    The  Persians  call  them  Algitz 
I  and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Algaz).  They 
j  were  also  known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
I  blonski.  Pantheon  Aegypt.  48).    They  were  espe- 
|  cially  used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
j  (MUller,  Dor.  ii.  392;  Athen.  x.  457  ;  Pollux,  vi. 
107;  A.  Gell.  xviii.  2;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  22),  and 
the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in  the 
j  literary  dinners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
|  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobius.    Some  have 
;  groundlessly  supposed  that  the  proverbs  of  iSolo- 
|  raon,  Lemuel,  and  Agur,  were  propounded  at  feasts, 
I  like  the  parables  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  similar 
occasions  (Luke  xiv.  7,  &c.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was 
:  properly  (as  Voss  points  out,  Instt.  Oratt.  iv.  11) 
\  no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did  not 
possess  the  only  clue  on  which  the  solution  could 
,  depend,    for  this  reason  Samson  had  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fact  even  fiom  his  parents  (Judg.  xiv.  14, 
&c).   Other  ancient  riddles  in  verse  are  that  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  Homer  by  his  inoitification  at  being  unable 
to  solve  it  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Horn.). 

Krone.  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  greater 
enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation 

2  K.  xxv.  20,  Acj9Aa«a  ;  AcpAafa. 
„    21,  'PePAaOa;  . 
Jer.  lii.  9.  10,  26,  27,  Ac/JAo8i,  in  both. 
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it  continuous  throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ez. 
xvii.  2,  and  in  such  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed 
to  Theocritus) ;  and  the  lesser  enigma  or  inralvtyua, 
where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar  use 
of  some  one  word.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  latter,  since  they  are  very 
frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
in  the  Prophets.  Such  is  the  play  on  the  word 
D3E>  ("a  portion,"  and  "Shechem,"  the  town  of 
Ephraim)  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22  ;  on  IIVO  (mdtzdr, 
"  a  fortified  city,"  and  DpVD,  Mizraim,  Egypt) 
in  Mic  vii.  12 ;  on  ngB>  (sh&kSd,  "  an  almond- 
tree"),  and  1gt5>  {sh&kad,  "  to  hasten"),  in  Jer.  i. 
11 ;  on  HOW  {MmSh,  meaning  "  Edom "  and 
« the  land  of  death  '"),  in  Is.  xxi.  11 ;  on  ,nW,« 
Sheshach  (meaning  "  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
rogance"), in  Jer.  nv.  26,  li.  41. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  single  instance 
of  a  riddle  occurring  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  the  number 
of  the  beast.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles 
very  common  amoug  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbalists.  The 
latter  called  it  Gematriu  (i.e.  ytttiurfia)  of  which 
instances  may  be  found  in  Carpzov  {App.  Crit.  p. 
542),  Reland  (/Int.  ffebr.  i.  25),  and  some  of  the 
commentators  on  Rev.  xiii.  16-18.    Thus  BTO 

TV 

(jiachdsh),  "  serpent,"  is  made  by  the  Jews  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  numerical 
value  is  equivalent  to  TPVO;  and  the  names 

Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them 
is  661.  Thus  the  Marcosians  regarded  the  number 
24  as  sacred  from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical 
values  in  the  names  of  two  quaternions  of  their 
Aeons,  and  the  Gnostics  used  the  name  nbraxas 
as  an  amulet,  because  its  letters  amount  nume- 
rically to  365.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not  unfre- 
queut  in  some  of  the  Fathers.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (see  Cross)  the  mystic  explanation  by 
Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the  number  318  in  Gen. 
xiv.  14,  and  by  Tertullian  of  the  number  300  (re- 
presented by  the  letter  T  or  a  cross)  in  Judg.  vii. 
6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the  Testi- 
monia  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian.  The  most  exact 
analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of 
the  beast,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Sibylline 
verses.  We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to 
it,  the  answer  being  found  in  the  name  'IijffoCj 
=  888,  thus:  1=  10  +  !)  =8  +  a  =  200  +  o  =  70 
+  v  =400  +  s  =  200  =  888.  It  is  as  follows, 
and  is  extremely  curious : 

T)f <l  <rapKO$6pos  BvrrroU  opoiovpcvoc  if  yjj 
T«W«pa  ^wnfcrra  ^ptft,  ra  &  asfava  Sv  avry 
oiovuv  arrpayaAwv  (?),  afuBithv  tt  oAok  j£ovOfU}p<u* 
kth  yap  pOfa3ac,  o<r<rat  otKoCas  inl  TOimuf, 
t)6'  itcarom-aSaf  oktv  affiOTOTe'poic  avOpuvoil 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  greatly  removed 
m  time  from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline 
verses)  intended  some  name  as  an  answer  to  the 
number  666.  The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by 
the  Apocalyptic  commentators.   Most  of  the  Fathers 

•  In  this  passage  It  is  generally  thought  that  Sbeshach 
is  put  for  Babel,  by  the  principle  of  alphabetical  inversion 
known  as  the  athbath.  It  will  be  seeu  that  the  passages 
above  quoted  are  chiefly  instances  of  paronomasia.  On 


supposed,  even  as  tar  back  as  Irenaeus,  the  name 
Adrtiyos  to  be  indicated.  A  list  of  the  other  very 
numerous  solutions,  proposed  in  different  ages,  may 
be  found  in  Elliott's  Horae  Apooalypticae,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  several  of  these  instances 
{Hot.  Apoc.  iii.  222-234).  [F.  W.  F.] 

RIM'MON  (jitDT:  'Pf/ipaV:  Remmon).  Rim- 
mon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  was  the  father  of 
liechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

RIM'MON  (JIST :  'Peuiiiv:  Remmon).  A 
deity,  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of  Rimmon 
(2  K.  v.  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this  god 
appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadad-rimmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful. 
Serarius,  quoted  by  Selden  (De  dis  St/ris,  ii.  10), 
refers  it  to  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  pomegranate,  a 
fruit  sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  (compare  Pomona,  from 
pomum).  Ursinus  (Arboretum  BM.  cap.  32,  7) 
explains  Rimmon  as  the  pomegranate,  the  emblem 
of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature,  the  personified 
nattira  naturans,  a  symbol  of  fiequent  occurrence 
in  the  old  religions  (Biihr,  SymbotU,  ii.  122).  If 
this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  presents  us 
with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the  East, 
which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  in  Palestine. 
But  Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes 
instead  that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  Dn.  rum, 
"  to  be  high,"  and  signifies  "  most  high ;"  like 
the  Phoenician  Elionn,  and  Heb.  JV^Jf.  Hesy- 

chius  gives  'Papas,  t  tfyunos  9tis.  Clericus, 
Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Movers  {Phoen.  i.  196,  &c.)  regards  Rimmon  as 
the  abbreviated  form  of  Hadad-Uimmon  (as  Peor 
for  Baal-Peor),  Hadad  being  the  sun-god  of  the 
Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pomegranate, 
which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad-Rimmon  would  then 
be  the  sun-god  or  the  late  summer,  who  ripens  the 
pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after'  infusing 
into  them  his  productive  power,  dies,  and  is  mourned 
with  the  "  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddon  "  (Zecli.  iii.  1 1 ). 

Between  these  different  opinions  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  deciding.  The  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  But  the 
conjecture  of  Selden.  which  is  approved  by  Gesenius, 
has  the  greater  show  of  probability.    [W.  A.  W.] 

RIM'MON  (Wt9"l,  i.e.  Rimm6n6 :  ^ 'Ptuudv : 
Semmono).  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Merarite  I-evites  (I  Chr.  vi.  77).  There  is  great 
discrepancy  between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and 
the  parallel  catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former 
contains  two  names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter, 
and  neither  of  them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D  and  It  in  Hebrew 
are  notoriously  easy  to  confound.  At  any  late  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rimniono  is  not 
identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  six.  13), 
in  the  A.  V.  Remmoh-jietiioak.  The  redundant 
letter  was  probably  tiansfcrrcd,  in  copying,  from  the 
succeeding  word — at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 

the  profound  use  of  tnls  figure  by  the  prophets  and  other 
writers  see  Ewald,  Vie  ProitheUn  d.  Alt.  Bund.  I.  4H  • 
Sleinthal,  Urtpr.  d.  Spracht,  p.  23. 
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appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targum  of 
Joseph.  [G.] 

RIM'MON  (jilST  :  ,Ep<»A«49;  Alex.  'Peu/uai  ; 
"Ptii^df :  Remmon).  A  town  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  32:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Remmon).  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the 
name  soowls  that  of  Aix,  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (N'ch.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined  (JIST  ffl ; 
!.XX.  omits:  et  in  Remmon),  and  appear  in  the 
A.  V.  as  En-Uimmon.  There  is  nothing  to  support 
this  single  departure  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  its 
practice  in  the  other  lists  except  the  filet  that  the 
Vatican  I.  XX.  (if  the  edition  of  Mai  may  be  trusted) 
has  joined  the  names  in  each  of  the  lists  of  Joshua, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of 
the  l.XX.  translation  the  Hebrew  text  there  also 
showed  them  pined.  On  the  other  hand  there  docs 
not  appear  to  be  any  sign  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
present  Hebrew  MSS. 

No  trace  of  Rimtnon  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.  True,  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomatticon  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome;  but  they 
locate  it  at  15  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously 
confounding  it  with  the  Rock  Rimmon.  That  it 
was  in  the  south  would  be  plain,  even  though  the 
lists  above  cited  were  not  extant,  from  Zech.  xiv. 
10,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  south  of  Jerusalem," 
anil  where  it  and  Geba  (the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  kingdom)  are  named  as  the  limits  of 
the  change  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  aspect  and 
formation  of  the  country .  In  this  case  Jerome,  both 
in  the  Vulgate  and  in  his  Commentary  {in  Zcch. 
xiv.  9  seqq.),  joins  the  two  names,  and  understands 
them  to  denote  «  hill  north  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently well  known  (doubtless  the  ancient  Gibeaii), 
marked  by  a  pomegranate  tree — "collis  Rimmon 
(hoc  enim  Gabaa  sonnt,  ubi  arbor  malagraoati  est) 
usque  ad  australem  plngam  Jerusalem."  [G.] 

RIM'MON  PA'REZ  flnB  \ST):  'Pew""  *<•- 
»«'t).  The  name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20;.  Rimmon  is  a  common 
name  of  locality.  The  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  plural  form  in  Baal-Perazim,  "  Baal 
of  the  breaches."  Peihnps  some  local  configuration, 
such  as  a  "  cleft,"  might  account  for  its  being  added. 
It  stands  between  Rithmah  and  Libnah.  No  place 
now  known  his  been  identified  with  it.     [H.  H.] 

RIM'MON,  THE  ROCK  ifls-iiv  jfa? : 
i\  virpa  tow  'PtftfiAv ;  Joseph.  xeVpa  'Poo :  petra 
cujus  xocabulvm  est  Remmon;  petr*  Remmon). 
A  cliff  (such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
word  selu)  or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which 
the  six  hundred  Benjainites  who  escaped  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gibeah  took  refuge,  and  maintained  them- 
selves for  four  months  until  released  by  the  act  of 
the  general  body  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47, 
xxi.  18). 

It  is  described  as  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (tnidbar), 
that  is,  the  wild  uncultivated  (though  not  unpro- 
ductive) country  which  lies  on  the  ea»t  of  the 
central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which  Gibeah  was 
situated  —  between  them  ami  the  Jordan  Valley. 


*  In  two  out  of  its  four  occurrences,  the  article  la 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. 


Here  the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a  villap 
perched  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  chalky  hill, 
visible  in  all  directions,  and  commanding  the  whole 
country  (  Hob.  B.  R.  i.  440). 

The  hill  is  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone 
everywhere  protruding,  and  the  houses  clinging  to 
its  sides  and  forming  as  it  were  huge  steps.  On 
the  south  side  it  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet  from  the  great  rav-ine  of  the  Wady  Muty&h ; 
while  ou  the  west  side  it  is  almost  equally  isolated 
by  a  cross  valley  of  gieat  depth  (Porter,  Handkk. 
217;  Mr.  Finn,  in  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  345). 
In  position  it  is  (as  the  crow  flies)  3  miles  east  of 
Bethel,  and  7  N.E.  of  Gibeah  {TtUeil  el-Ful). 
Thus  in  every  particular  of  name,  character,  and 
situation  it  agrees  with  the  requirements  ot  the  Rock 
Rimmon.  It  was  known  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  who  mention  it  (Onomasliwn,  "  Rem- 
mon")— though  confounding  it  with  Rimmon  in 
Simeon — as  15  Roman  miles  northwards  from 
Jerusalem.  [G,J 

RING  (JiyaO:  cWrtiAioj:  annulus).  The 
ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet, 
and  even  owed  its  name  to  this  circumstance,  the 
term  tdbbaath  being  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  impress  a  seal."  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerus  to  Hamna 
(Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Mace  vi. 
15),  and  by  the  father  to  the  prodigal  son  in  the 
parable  (Luke  xv.  22).  It  was  treasured  accordingly, 
and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  most  valued 
object  (Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hagg.  ii.  23 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11). 
Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women  (Is.  iii.  21 ;  Mishn.  Salib.  ti,  §3),  and  are 
enumerated  among  the  articles  presented  by  men 
and  women  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  ( Ex. 
xxxv.  22 ).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right 
hand  (Jer.  /.  c).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex. 
xxviii.  1 1 ,  that  the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven 
with  a  device,  or  with  the  owner  s  name.  Numerous 
specimens  of  Egyptian  rings  have  been  discovered, 
most  of  them  made  of  gold,  very  massive,  and  con- 
taining either  a  scarabaeus  or  an  engraved  stone 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  337).    The  number  of  rings  worn 
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by  the  Egyptians  was  truly  remarkable.  The  same 
profusion  was  exhibited  also  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, particularly  by  men  {Diet,  of  Ant.  "  Kings"). 
It  appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Apostolic  age;  for  in  Jam.  ii.  2,  a  rich  man 
is  described  as  xpucroJaKTuAios,  meaning  not  simply 
"  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but.  "  goldeu- 
ringed"  (like  the  xpwo'xeip,  "golden-handed"  of 
Lucian,  Timon,  20),  implying  equally  well  the  pre- 
sence of  several  gold  rings.  For  the  term  g&IU, 
rendered  "  ring"  in  Cant.  v.  14,  see  Ornaments. 

[W.  L.  B.] 

RIN'NAH  (n3"1 :  'Ai-d  ;  Alex.  'Vavv6v  : 
Rinna).  One  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 
and  fragmentary  genealogy  of  the  descendants  ot 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20 j.    In  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
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he  is  made  "  the  son  of  Hanan,"  Ben-hnnan  being 
thus  translated. 

BITHATH  (nan:  V«pA$;  Alex.  'Vupat  in 
Chr. :  Riphath),  the  second  son  of  Comer,  and  the 
bother  of  Ashkenoz  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3). 
The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives  the  form 
Diphath,*  but  this  arises  out  of  a  clerical  error 
similar  to  that  which  gives  the  forms  Rodonim  and 
Hadad  for  Dodanim  and  Hadar  (1  Chr.  i.  7,  50; 
Gen.  xxxri.  39).  The  name  Riphath  occurs  only 
in  the  genealogical  table,  mid  hence  there  is  little 
tn  guide  us  to  the  locality  which  it  indicates.  The 
-ame  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with  that 
of  the  lihipnean  mountains  (Knobel),  the  river 
Rhebas  in  Bithynia  (Bochart),  the  Rhibii,  a  people 
living  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess), 
and  the  Ripheans,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphla- 
goniaus  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  This  last  view 
is  certainly  favoured  by  the  contiguity  of  Ash- 
kenaz  and  Togarmah.  The  weight  of  opinion  is, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  Rbipaean  mountains, 
which  Knobel  (VOlkart.  p.  44)  identities  etymo- 
logically  and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian 
range  in  the  N.E.  of  Dncia.  The  attempt  of  that 
writer  to  identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls, 
is  evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  so  im- 
portant a  race  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  the  table, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  name  to  apply  to  them ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Gauls  were  for 
any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  Rhipaean  mountains 
themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  than  in  reality,  and  if  the  received  etymo- 
logy of  that  name  (from  frivol,  "  blasts  ")  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely 
accidental,  and  no  connexion  can  be  held  to  exist 
between  the  names.  The  later  geographers,  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  5,  §15,  19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rhi- 
paean range  where  no  range  really  exists,  viz.,  about 
the  elevated  ground  that  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Euxine  and  Baltic  seas.  [\V.  L.  13.] 

BIS'SAH  (HIST:  'Peo-o-et:  Read).  The  name, 
identical  with  the  word  which  signifies  "  a  worm," 
is  that  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xixiii.  21,  22).  It  lies,  as  there  given,  between 
Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and  has  been  considered 
Winer,  t.  v. )  identical  with  Ka.*n  in  the  Pouting. 
Itiner.,  32  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elan),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however, 
from  the  'Prj<r<ra  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  15,  §2). 
No  site  has  been  identified  with  Kissoh.    [H.  H.] 

BITH'MAH  (noiyi:  'PaSa/tai  Rethma).  The 
name  of  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  18,  19,.  It  stands  there  next  to  Hnzeroth 
[Hazeboth],  and  probably  lay  in  a  N.E.  direction 
from  that  spot,  but  no  place  now  known  has  been 
identified  with  it.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
5 — 

with  Dfn,  Arab.  ^k»Jj*  commonly  rendered  "juni- 
or," but  more  correctly  "broom."  It  amies  the 
affirmative  H,  common  in  names  of  locality,  and 
found  especially  among  many  in  the  catalogue  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  [H.  H.] 

BIVEB.    In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 

»  US'1!.  This  reading  is  preferred  by  Bocburt  {Vhateg, 
uL  10),  and  is  connected  by  him  with  the  names  of  the 
town  Tobita  and  the  mountain  Ttblutn  in  the  X.  of  Asia 
Ulnar. 


word,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  have  probably  never 
seen  one.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Litany,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either 
entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer  months,  and  con- 
verted into  hot  lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  in- 
duced to  very  small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a 
narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrubs. 

The  cause  of  this  in  twofold:  on  the  one  hand 
the  hilly  nnture  of  the  country  —  a  central  mass 
of  highland  descending  on  each  side  to  a  lower 
level,  and  on  the  other  the  extreme'  heat  of  the 
climate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
than  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapo- 
ration was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent :  yet 
this  cannot  have  made  any  very  material  difference 
in  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands 
of  valleys  which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams  of  the 
country  which  such  conditions  inevitably  produced, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact  teims,  which 
they  employed  habitually  with  much  precision. 

1.  For  the  perennial  river,  A~<S/idV("irO).  Possibly 

used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  6,  lxxiv.  15 ;  of  the 
great  Mesopotamia])  and  Epvptian  rivers  generally 
in  Gen.  ii.  10;  Ex.  vii.  19 ;  2'  K.  xvii.  6 ;  Ez.  iii.  15, 
&c.  But  with  the  definite  article,  han-Nahttr, 
"  the  river,"  it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphrates 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xxiv.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c.  &c).  With  a  few  exceptions 
(Josh.  i.  4,  xxiv.  2,  14,  15;  Is.  lix.  19 ;  Ez.  xxxi. 
15),  ndhdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "river"  in  our 
version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied  to 
the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 

2.  The  term  for  these  is  nachal  (^113),  for  which 
our  translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and*  some- 
times almost  alternately,  "  valley,"  "  brook,"  and 
"  river."  Thus  the  "  brook  "  and  the  "  valley  " 
of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23  and  xxxii.  9) ;  the  "  val- 
ley," the  "brook,"  and  the  "rivor"  Zered  (Num. 
xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  13;  Am.  vi.  14);  the  "brook" 
and  the  "  river  "  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23 ;  Dent, 
ii.  37),  of  Arnon  (Num.  xxi.  14 ;  Deut.  ii.  24),  of 
Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  7  ;  1  K.  xviii.  40).  Compare 
also  Deut.  iii.  16,  &c.k 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  in- 
tended ;  but  the  term  "  brook  "  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy, since  the  pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  are  deep 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  removed 
from  that  of  an  English  brook.  For  example,  the 
Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the 
top.  The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok,  which 
Jacob  was  so  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family 
and  Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "  meadowy 
brook"  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  those 
which  are  not  so  abrupt  and  savage  arc  in  their  width, 
their  irregularity,  their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the 
torrent  has  subsided,  utterly  unlike  "  brooks."  L'n- 

b  Jerome,  in  his  Quaettima  in  Genaim,  xxvl.  19, 
draws  the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  valley 
and  a  torrent .  «  Jit  hie  pro  ralU  torrent  scriptut  etc, 
nuttquam  atim  in  vatle  invenilur  putctu  aquae  vivae." 
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fortunately  our  language  does  not  contain  any  single 
word  which  has  both  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
nacliai  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  toady,  which  can 
be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  valley  and  lor  the  stream 
which  occasionally  flows  through  it.  Ainsworth, 
in  his  Annotations  (on  Num.  xiii.  23),  says  that 
'*  bourne  "  has  both  meanings ;  but  *'  bourne"  is  now 
obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use  in  Scotland, 
where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  the  "  bums  "  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
Kodys  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Mr.  Burton  (Gcog.  Journ.  xxiv.  209)  adopts  the 
Italian  fiumara.  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian 
term  nullah. — The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew 
nachal  is  evident  in  1  K.  xvii.  3,  where  Elijah  is 
commanded  to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  nachal 
Cherith  and  to  drink  of  the  nachal. 

3.  TeSr  ("fitO),  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin 
(see  Gesen.  Tha.  558),  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a  connexion  with  that  country.  It 
is  the  word  employed  for  the  Nile  in  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  is  rendered  by  our  translators  "  the 
river,"  except  in  the  following  passages,  Jer.  xlvi. 
7,  8 ;  Am.  viii.  8,  ix.  5,  where  they  substitute  "  a 
flood  " — much  to  the  detriment  of  the  prophet's 
metaphor.    [See  Nile,  vol.  ii.  p.  539  6.] 

4.  Tibal  (^3V),  from  a  root  signifying  tumult 
or  fulness,  occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "  river,  viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ;  Dan.  viii. 

2,  3,  6.  t 

5.  Peleg  (J7B),  from  on  uncertain  root,  probably 

connected  with  the  idea  of  the  division  of  the  land 
for  irrigation,  is  translated  "  river "  in  Ps.  i.  3, 
lxv.  9;  Is.  xxx.  25;  Job  xx.  17.  Elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  "stream  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  4),  and  in  Judg.  v. 
15, 16,  *'  divisions,"  where  the  allusion  is  probably 
to  the  artificial  streams  with  which  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country  of  Reuben  was  irrigated 
(Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  129;  Gesen.  Thes.  11036). 

6.  Aphlk  (P'BK).  This  appears  to  be  used  with- 
out any  clearly  distinctive  meaning.  It  is  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  strength  or  force,  and  may 
signify  any  rush  or  body  of  water.  It  is  translated 
"  river  "  in  a  few  passages : — Cant.  v.  1 2 ;  Ez.  vi. 

3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  13,  xxxv.  8,  xxxvi.  4, 
6;  Joel  i.  20,  iii.  18.  In  Ps.  exxvi.  4  the  allusion 
is  to  temporary  streams  in  the  dry  regions  of  the 
"south."  [G.] 

RIVER  OP  EGYPT.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  D?"1¥Q  "MIS  :  *0To/it6j  klyimo\l :  fluvius 

Aegypti  (Gen.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt," 
that  is,  the  Nile,  and  here — as  the  western  border 
of  the  Promised  Land,  of  which  the  eastern  border 
was  Euphrates — the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost  branch. 

2.  D»"IYO  ^>nj:  Xfi/tdppovs  Aiyuirrou,  <pipay£ 
ArytJirrou,  ttorafibs  Klyvrroo,  "PivoK6povpa,  pi. : 
torrens  Aegypti,  rreus  Aegypti  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
Josh.  xv.  4, 47 ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the  stream  of 
Egypt").  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this 
second  term  designates  a  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  VY4di-l-'Areesh.  The  centre  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
onlj  flaw*  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 


RIVER  OF  EGYPT 

The  correctness  oi  tms  opinion  can  only  be  decided 
by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
term  occurs,  for  the  ancient  translations  do  not  aid 
us.  When  they  were  made  there  must  have  been 
great  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  In  the  LXX. 
the  term  is  translated  by  two  literal  meanings,  or 
perhaps  three,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 

be  rendered  "river,"  and  is  once  represented  by 
Rhinocorura  (or  Rhinocolura),  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  coast,  near  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh,  to  which  the 
modem  EI-'Areesh  has  succeeded. 

This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point  where 
the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  touched 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western  border 
(Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  Next  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  prescribed  bor- 
ders of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4),  and  as 
beyond  Gaza  and  it*  territory,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Philistine  cities  (47).  In  the  later  history  we  find 
Solomon's  kingdom  extending  "from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii. 
65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner  where 
the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned : 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more 
out  of  his  land:  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates 
all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K. 
xxiv.  7).  In  Isaiah  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as 
forming  one  boundary  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
Euphrates  being  the  other,  44  from  the  channel  of 
the  river  unto  the  stream  of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  12), 
appearing  to  correspond  to  the  limits  promised  to 
Abraham. 

In  certain  parallel  passages  the  Nile  is  distinctly 
specified  instead  of  44  the  Nachal  of  Egypt."  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  the  Nile,  44  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  is  mentioned  with  Euphrates  as  bound- 
ing the  land  in  which  he  then  was,  and  which  was 
promised  to  his  posterity  (Gen.  xv.  18).  Still  more 
unmistakeably  is  Shihor,  which  is  always  the  Nile, 
spoken  of  as  a  border  of  the  land,  in  Joshua's  de- 
scription of  the  territory  yet  to  be  conquered: 
44  This  [is]  the  land  that  yet  remaineth :  ail  the 
regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri,  from  the 
Sihor,  which  [is]  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekron  northward,  [which]  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite  "  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  name, 44  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  as  has  been  well 
suggested  to  us,  almost  forbids  our  supposing  an 
insignificant  stream  to  be  intended ;  although  such 
a  stream  might  be  of  importance  from  position  as 
forming  the  boundary. 

If  we  infer  that  the  Nachal  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
we  have  to  consider  the  geographical  consequences, 
and  to  compare  the  name  with  known  names  of  the 
Nile.  Of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  easternmost, 
or  Pelusiac,  would  necessarily  be  the  one  intended. 
On  looking  at  the  map  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Philistine  territory  should  ever  have  extended  so  far : 
the  Wadi-l-'Areesh  is  distant  from  Gaza,  the  most 
western  of  the  Philistine  towns ;  but  Pelusium,  at 
the  mouth  and  most  eastern  port  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  is  very  remote.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  tract  from  Gaza  to  Pelu- 
sium is  a  desert  that  could  never  have  been  culti- 
vated, or  indeed  inhabited  by  a  settled  population, 
and  was  probably  only  held  in  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  by  marauding  Arab  tribes,  which  may 
well  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philistines,  for 
they  must  have  been  tributary  to  them  or  to  the 
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Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  isolated  position 
and  the  sterility  of  the  country,  though  no  doubt 
maintaining  a  half-independence.*  All  doubt  on 
this  point  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  passage,  in  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription  of  Sethee  1.,  head  of  the 
xixth  dynasty,  u.c.  oir.  1340,  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  great  temple  of  El-Karnak,  which  mentions 
"the  foreigners  of  the  SHASU  from  the  fort  of 
TA  HV  to  the  land  of  KANAKA  "  (SHASU  SHA'A 
EM  SHTEM  EN  TARU  ER  PA-KAN'ANA, 
Brugsch,  Geo/r.  Inschr.  i.  p.  261,  No.  1265,  pi. 
xlvii. ).  The  identification  of  "  the  fort  of  TAKU  " 
with  any  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
geographers  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. It  appeals,  from  the  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing the  return  of  Sethee  I.  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
expedition,  near  the  inscription  just  mentioned, 
to  have  been  between  a  Leontopolis  and  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  or  perhaps  canal,  on  the  west  side  of 
which  it  was  situate,  commanding  a  bridge  (Ibid. 
No.  1266,  pi.  xlviiU.  The  Leontopolis  is  either 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  Nome,  or  a  town  in 
the  Heliopolite  Nome  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  3,  §1).  In  the  former  case  the  stream  would 
probably  be  the  Tanitic  branch,  or  perhaps  the  Pc- 
lusiac ;  in  the  latter,  perhaps  the  Canal  of  the  Red 
Sea.  We  prefer  the  first  Leontopolis,  but  no  iden- 
tification is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  SHASU  at 
this  time  extended  from  Canaan  to  the  east  of  the 
Delta  (see  on  the  whole  subject  Geogr.  Inschr.  i. 
pp.  260-266,  iii.  pp.  20,  21). 

Egypt,  therefore,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
evidently  extended  no  further  than  the  east  of  the 
Delta,  its  eastern  boundary  being  probably  the  Pe- 
lusiac  blanch,  the  territory  of  the  SHASU,  an  Arab 
nation  or  tribe,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  at  this  time  the  SHASU  had 
made  an  inroad  into  Egypt,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  latter  period  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  during  the  classical  period,  Pelusium  was  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  this  side.  The  Philistines,  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  power,  which  appears  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  reduced  the  Arabs  of 
this  neutral  territory  to  the  condition  of  tributaries, 
as  doubtless  was  also  done  by  the  Pharaohs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  specification  of 
a  certain  boundary  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  actual  lands  of  a  state  extended  so  far;  the 
limit  of  its  sway  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  under- 
stood. Solomon  ruled  as  tributaries  all  the  king- 
doms between  the  Euphrates  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  border  of  Egypt,  when  the  Land 
of  Promise  appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied 

■  Herodotus,  whose  account  is  rather  obscure,  says  that 
from  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Oadytts  (probably 
Gaza)  the  country  belonged  to  the  Palaestlne  Syrians; 
from  duly  lis  to  Jeiiysua,  to  the  Arabian  king ;  then  to  the 
.Syrians  again,  as  tar  as  Lake  Serbonis,  near  Mount  Casius. 
At  t-ake  Serbonis,  Kgypt  began.  The  eastern  extremity 
of  Lake  Serbonis  is  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  Rhlno- 
coluna,  and  Mount  Casius  is  more  than  halfway  from  the 
Utter  to  Pelusium.  As  Herodotus  afterwards  states  more 
precisely  that  from  Jcoysus  to  "  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount 
Casius"  was  three  days' Journey  through  a  desert  without 
water,  be  evidently  makes  Mount  Castas  murk  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Syrians ;  for  although  the  position  of 
Jenysus  is  uncertain,  the  woolc  distance  from  Gaza  (and 
tf  Cadytis  be  not  Gaza,  we  cannot  extend  the  Arabiau  ter- 
ritory further  east)  does  not  greatly  exceed  three  uuys' 
tourney  (ill  5.  See  Kawllnson's  edit,  11.  398--IU0).  ir  we 
adopt  Cupt.SpraUs  Identifications  of  Pelusium  and  Mount 
'Jartrcs,  we  must  place  them  much  nearer  together,  uud 
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(1  K.  iy.  21,  comp.  24).  When,  therefore,  it  is 
specified  that  the  Philistine  territory  as  far  as  the 
Nachal-Mizraim  remained  tobetaken.it  need  scarcely 
be  inferred  that  the  territory  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Israelites  was  to  extend  so  far,  and  this  stream's 
being  an  actual  boundary  of  a  tribe  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle. 

If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachnl-Mizraim  is  the  WAdi-l-'Areesh,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied  to  the 
latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the  Nile,k  for 
we  hare  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and  Shihor  are 
used  interchangeably  to  designate  a  stream  on  the 
border  of  the  Promised  Land.  This  difficulty  seems  to 
overthrow  the  common  opinion.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  in  Joshua  xiii.  3,  Shihor  has  the 
article,  as  though  actually  or  originally  an  appella- 
tive, the  foimer  seeming  to  be  the  more  obvious 
inference  from  the  context.  [SimiOR  of  Egypt  ; 
SlHOR.] 

The  word  Nachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side. 
Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a  torrent 
or  stream  than  for  a  river;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a  lost  dialect,  and  the 

parallel  Arabic  word  wadee,  tJ.il),  though  ordi- 
narily used  for  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the 
Guadalquivir,  &c.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient  form 
of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  Nachal  was 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  NetXoi.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  NciAot 
is  held  to  be  of  Iranian  origin.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  that  we  find  Javan,  we  will  not  say  the  Ionians, 
called  by  the  very  name,  HANEN,  tiEed  in  the 
Rosetta Stone  for  "Greek"  (SHAEE  EN  HANEN, 
TOI2  TE  EAAHN1KOI2  rPAMMASIN),  in. the 
lists  of  countries  and  nations,  or  tribes,  conquered 
by,  or.  subject  to,  the  Pharaohs,  as  early  as.  the 
reign  of  Amenoph  III.,-  B.C.  cir.  1400.c  An  Iranian 
and  even  a  Greek  connexion  with  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  is  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  the  word  NelAor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  though  it  were  not  of 
Sanskrit  origin,  but  derived  from  the  Egyptians  or 
Phoenicians. 

Brugscl »  compares  the'  Egyptian  MUAW  EN 
KEM  "  Water  of  Egypt,"  mentioned  in  the  phrase 
'*  From  the  water  of  Egypt  as  far  as  NEHEKEEN 
[Mesopotamia]  inclusive,"  but  there  is  no  internal 

the  bitter  far  to  the  west  of  the  usual  supposed  place 
(Six,  town).  But  in  this  case  Herodotus  would  Intend 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Serbonis,  which  seems 
unlikely. 

»  There  Is  a  Sbihor-libnath  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
mentioned  in  Joshua  (xix.  36),  and  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  Belus,  if  its  name  signify  "  tbe  river  of  glass."  But 
we  havo  no  ground  for  giving  Shihor  tbe  signification 
"  river ;"  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
doubtless  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  colonists  of  north- 
eastern Kgypt,  with  tbe  manufacture  of  glass  is  remem- 
bered. It  seems  more  likely  that  Sblhor-libuaih  was  named 
from  the  Nile. 

c  We  agree  with  Lepslus  In  this  Identification  (Feoer 
der  .Vamen  der  Jonier  aufden  Aeg.  Denkmalern.  Konigl. 
Akad.  Berlin).  Hi»  views  haye,  however,  been  com- 
bated by  Bunseu  (Eyytt  i  Place,  UL  603-6061,  Brugsch 
(iltxfrr.  Intchr.  11.  p.  19,  pi  xlli.  no.  2),  and  Do  Rouge, 
(TmiiIxcm  d'Mimu,  p.  *3X 
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evidence  in  favour  of  his  conjectural  identification 
with  the  stream  of  W4di-1- Areesh  (Qeog.  Inschr. 
i.  54,  55,  pi.  vii.  no.  303).  [It.  S.  P.] 

BIZ'PAH  (HBV"1:  'Pso-dwi  and  'rta^a:  Jo- 
seph. 'Pwo-a>a:  Hespha),  concubine  to  king  Saul, 
and  mother  of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephi- 
bosheth.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament — Ruth,  Rahab, 
Jezebel,  tie. — Itizpah  would  seem  to  hare  been  a 
foreigner,  a  Hirite,  descended  from  one  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,*  son 
of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame  are  preserved  in 
the  Ishmaelite  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  If  this  be  the 
case,  Saul  was  commencing  a  practice,  which  seems 
with  subsequent  kings  to  have  grown  almost  into  a 
rule,  of  choosing  non-Israelite  women  for  their  in- 
ferior wives.  David's  intrigue  with  Bathshebn,  or 
Bath-shun,  the  wife  of  a  Hittite,  and  possibly 
herself  a  Canaanitess,1"  is  peiliaps  not  a  case  in 
point ;  but  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, seem  to  have  had  their  harems  filled  with 
foreign  women. 

After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupation  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines, 
Rizpah  accompanied  the  other  inmates  of  the  royal 
family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanaim  ;  and  it 
is  here  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as 
the  subject  of  an  accusation  levelled  at  Abner  by 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  a  piece  of  spite  which 
led  first  to  Abner's  death  through  Joab's  treachery, 
aud  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  himself. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false — and  from 
Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  false — involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modern  and  English  reader.  For  amongst 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  "  as  a  step  to  the 
throne  to  have  connexion  with  the  widow  or  the 
mistress  of  the  deceased  king."  (See  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  54.)  It  therefore  amounted 
to  an  Insinuation  that  Abner  was  about  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  throne. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8-11).  Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and 
endurance  with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the 
bodies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save 
them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 

*  The  Syriac-Peshito  and  Arabic  Versions,  In  2  Sam. 
111.,  read  Ana  for  Aiah— the  name  of  another  ancient 
Hivlte,  the  brother  of  AJab,  and  equally  the  son  of  Zibeon. 
Rut  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  much  stress  on  this,  as  It  may  be 
only  the  error— easily  made — of  a  careles*  transcriber ;  or 
of  one  so  familiar  with  the  ancient  names  as  to  have  con- 
founded one  with  the  other. 

b  Oomp.  Gen.  xixvlli.,  where  the  "daughter  of  Sous," 
the  Canaanitess,  should  really  be  Bath-shua. 

c  Saul  was  probably  bora  at  Zelab,  where  Kisb's  se- 
pulchre, and  therefore  his  home,  was^sltuated.  [Zklih.) 

*  "WW,  2  Sam.  xxl  a.        •  pB>il,  Xas-Sak. 

'  1.  bt| ;  dowayij,  apirdypora ;  rapinae. 

2.  jyiB,  from  p^B,  "break;"  oiuria;  dOaceratio. 

3.  Ye*,  from  TIE',  "waste;"  oArffxw;  rapinae. 

4.  i  trpowtnj ;  pmeda  ;  »  prey,"  "  spoil." 
[Boorr.]" 

(8).  Robber: — 

1.  trt3.  part  from  TT3,  "rob;"  rpwoptvw;  nutans. 
J.  J*"1B.  part,  of  JHB.  »  break  f  Xoipoc;  latro; 
Hte.lL  13,'"  breaker." 


BOBBERY 

whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps.  Ixxix.  2 ;  Horn. 
//.  1. 4,  5,  &c  &c.).  But  it  is  questionable  whethet 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies, 
|  "  hung  j"  they  were  crucified.  The  seven  crossc* 
were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the  sacred 
hill  of  Gibeah ;  the  hill  which,  though  not  Sauls 
native  place,1  was  through  his  long  residence  there 
so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  ^am.  ii.  4, 
&c,  and  see  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2,  §1).  The  whole 
or  part  of  this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence to  have  been  in  some  special  manner  •  dedicated 
to  Jehovah,  possibly  the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the 
priest  had  deposited  the  Ark  when  he  took  refuge  in 
Gibeah  during  the  Philistine  war  (1  Sam.  xiv.  18). 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of 
barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the 
Passover— and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun 
they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in 
October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed :  the  Mater  dolorosa , 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from 
the  scorching  sun  which  beats  on  that  open  spot 
all  day,  or  from  the  drenching  dews  at  night,  but 
she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the  thick  mourning 
garment  of  black  sackcloth  *  which  as  a  widow  she 
wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that  neither  • 
vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies.  We 
may  surely  be  justified  in  applying  to  Rizpah  the 
words  with  which  another  act  of  womanly  kindness 
was  commended,  and  may  say,  that  "wheresoever  the 
Bible  shall  go,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman 
hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."  [G.] 

BOAD.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  raid  " 
or  "  inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (DCS)  being  else- 
where (e.  g.  ver.  8,  xxiii.  27,  xxx,  t,  14,  &c.)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  "  invasion." 

A  Road  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  term  is  expressed  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  way  "  and 
"  path."  [G.] 

BOBBEBY.'  Whether  in  the  larger  sense  of 
plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  sys- 


3.  D'SY,  Job  xviil.  9 ;  ti^rn ;  jifii.  Targum.  with 
A  V.,  has  "  robbers ;"  but  It  Is  most  commonly  rendered 
as  LXX,  Job  v.  o,  sitientu. 

4.  TIB';  Agonic;  Jofro:  from  TIE',  "wsste." 
6.  DDK' ;  cxepoV;  deripicm;  A.  V.  "spoiler." 
6.  23 3  ;  *Xt*rv,fur;  A.  V.  "thief." 

(3.)  ROB:— 

;  Stapra^u ;  depopuior. 
2.  h\i  ;  a^nupiw ;  vtoienter  attfero. 

3-  HVi  "  return,"  •'  repeat ;"  hence  In  PI.  surround, 
circumvent  (Ps.  cxix.  tl);  mpurAurijvat ;  drcumplKti  ; 
usually  affirm,  reiterate  assertions  (ties.  p.  997). 

4.  fajJ,  "cover,"  "hide;"  mtpvifc ;  affigo  (Ges, 
p.  1190). 

9.  DDE';  liapiraju;  diripio. 

6.  DD2>  (same  as  last) ;  vpovottnm  ;  dtprxiajur 

1.  233;  *A«irni ;/un>r;  A. V.  "steal* 
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fanatically  organized,  robbery  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmaol  to  the  present 
day,  the  Bedouin  has  been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a 
robber  by  trade,  and  to  cany  out  his  objects  suc- 
cessfully, so  far  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is 
regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  (Gen. 
»Ti.  12;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  137,  157). 
An  instance  of  an  enterprise  of  a  truly  Bedouin 
character,  but  distinguished  by  the  exceptional  fea- 
tures belonging  to  its  principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the 
night-foray  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-12),  with 
which  also  we  may  fairly  compare  Horn.  II.  K. 
204,  &c.  Predatory  inroads  on  a  large  scale  are 
seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Siibaeans  and  Chal- 
daeans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the 
revenge  coupled  with  plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  28,  29) ;  toe  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews 
upon  the  Midianites  (Num.  mi.  32-54),  and  the 
frequent  and  often  prolonged  invasions  of  "  spoilers  " 
upon  the  Israelites,  together  with  their  reprisals, 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  Kings  (Judg. 
ii.  14,  vi.  3,  4;  1  Sam.  xi.,  xv.;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x. ; 
2  K.  v.  2 ;  1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-22).  Individual  in- 
stances, indicating  an  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
during  the  same  period,  are  seen  in  the  "  liera-in- 
wait"  of  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  25),  and 
the  mountain  retreats  of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  and  his  abode  in  Zikhig,  invaded  and  plun- 
dered in  like  manner  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
nii.  1,2,  xxiii.  19-25,  xxvi.  1,  xxvii.  6-10,  xxx.  1). 

Similar  disorder  in  the  country,  complained  of 
more  than  once  by  the  prophets  (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi. 
9;  Mic.  ii.  8),  continued  more  or  less  through 
Maccabaean  down  to  Roman  times,  favoured  by 
the  corrupt  administration  of  some  of  the  Roman 
governors,  in  accepting  money  in  redemption  of 
punishment,  produced  those  formidable  bands  of 
robbers,  so  easily  collected  and  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty subdued,  who  found  shelter  in  the  caves  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  who  infested  the  country 
even  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  x.  30;  Acts  v.  36,  37, 
xxi.  38.)  [Judas  of  Galilee  ;  Caves.]  In  the 
later  history  also  of  the  country  the  robbers,  or 
ficarii,  together  with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischaln, 
played  a  conspicuous  pait  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  2,  §1 ; 
3,  §4;  X,  §2). 

The  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  con- 
tained in  Ex.  xxii.,  and  consists  of  the  following 
enactments : — 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  was 
to  restore  five  oxen  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
sheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive  the  thief 
was  to  restore  double. 

3.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling 
house  at  night,  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homi- 
cide was  not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make 
full  restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man's  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was 
to  pay  double :  but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  fonna,  the  master  of 
(lie  house  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to 
keep  were  stolen  from  him,  »'.  t.  through  his  negli- 
gence, he  was  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner. 
[Oath.1 


There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
onderweut  miy  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as 
Michaelis  supposes  ;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi.  30, 
31  is,  that  a  thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore 
sevenfold,  f.  e.  to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, even  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house,  and 
thus  in  case  of  failure  be  liable  to  servitude  ( Mi- 
chaelis, Lous  of  Motes,  §284).  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Bertlieau  on  Prov.  vi. ;  and  Keil,  Arch.  Hebr. 
§154. — Man-stealing  was  punishable  with  death 
(Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). — Invasion  of  light  in 
land  was  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17 ;  Is.  v. 
8;  Mic.  ii.  2). 

The  question  of  sacrilege  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  [H.  W.  1'.] 

BOBOAM  {'Vofioiti:  Roboam),  Ecdus.  xlvii. 
23;  Matt.  i.  7.  [Rkiiouoa*.] 

BOE,  BOEBTJCK  (UV,  tziU  (m.) ;  n»3V, 
tzllAuyahff.):  topxis,  Sipxuv,  SopxdSior :  ct'prea, 
damula).  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T.,  denotes  some  species  of  antelope,  probably 
the  Gazelta  durcas,  a  native  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  or  the  G.  Arabica  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
which  appears  to  be  a  variety  only  of  the  dorcas. 
The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  food  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
22,  &c.) ;  it  is  mentioned  as  very  fleet  of  foot 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chr.  xii.  8);  it  was  hunted  (Is. 
xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  5) ;  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
loveliness  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17,  viii.  14).  The  gazelle 
is  found  in  Egypt,  Bnrbary,  and  Syria.  Stanley 
(47.  <f-  P.  p.  207)  says  that  the  signification  of  the 
word  Ajalon,  the  valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  justified 
by  "  the  gazelles  which  the  peasants  hunt  on  its 
mountain  slopes."    Thomson  (The  Land  and  the 


Gai.Ui  Arab*: 


The  ariel  gazelle  (G.  Arabica),  which,  if  not.  a 
different  species,  is  at  least  a  well  marked  variety 
of  the  dorcas,  is  common  in  Syria,  and  is  hunted 
by  the  Arabs  with  a  falcon  and  a  greyhound ;  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upon  the  head  of  the 
animal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  tails  an  easy  prey  to 
the  greyhound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the  flight 
of  the  falcon.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  alao 
taken  in  pittals  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
shouts  of  the  hunters.  The  large  full  soft  eye  of 
the  gazelle  has  long  been  the  theme  of  Oriental 
praises.  (W.  H.] 

BO'GELIM  <Tv)vn;  •PansAA.fiu.nnd  so  Alex., 
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ROHGA1I 


though  mice  'VuytXfi/i :  Rotjelim).  The  residence 
of  Baizilbii  the  Gileadite  (2  Sim.  irii.  27,  m.  31) 
Id  the  highlands  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tioned on  this  occasion  only.  Nothing  is  said  to* 
guide  us  to  its  situation,  and  no  name  at  all 
resembling  it  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered <>n  the  spot. 

If  itiicrpieted  as  Hebrew  the  name  is  derivable 
from  rm/el,  the  foot,  and  signifies  the  "  fullers  "  or 
"  washers,"  who  were  in  the  habit  (as  they  still 
aie  in  the  East)  of  using  their  feet  to  tread  the 
cloth  which  they  are  cleansing.  But  this  is  ex- 
tremely uiicei~tain.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the 
uame  En-KOGKL.  [G.] 

roh'gah  (ninn,  Cem,  nam,  Ken  -. 

TIT  TIT 

'Vooyi ;  Alex.  Oupaoyi :  Sva/a).  An  Ashente, 
of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

KO'IMUS  CVofyot).  Rehum  1  (I  Esd.  v.  8). 
The  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  Vulgate. 

BOLL  (n*?30 ;  Kf(pa\is).    A  book  in  ancient 

times  consisted  of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or 
parchment,  which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a 
stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  Hence  arose  the  term  megillah,  from 
g&lal*  "  to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
tolumcn,  whence  comes  our  volume ;  hence  also  the 
expressions,  to  spread  "  and  **  roll  together,"  b  in- 
stead of  "  to  open"  and  "  to  shut"  a  book.  The 
full  expression  for  a  book  was  "  a  roll  of  writing," 
or  "a  roll  of  a  book"  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
Ex.  ii.  9),  but  occasionally  "  roll "  stands  by  itself 
(Zech.  v.  1,2;  Ezr.  vi.  2).  The  «ipa\(s  of  the 
I. XX.  originally  referred  to  the  ornamental  knob 
(the  umbilicus  of  the  Latins)  at  the  top  of  the  stick 
or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll  was  wound.  The 
use  of  the  term  megillah  implies,  of  course,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  soft  and  pliant  material :  what  this  ma- 
terial was  in  the  Old  Testament  period,  we  are  not 
informed  ;  but  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  de- 
struction (Jer.  xxxvi.  23),  we  infer  that  it  was 
parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on  one 
side  only  (Mishn.  Erub.  10,  §3),  and  hence  the 
particular  notice  of  one  that  was  "  written  within 
and  without"  (Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  resembling  a  door  in  shape, 
and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name,'  just  as 
•'  column,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  columna  or 
pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  term  megillah 
does  not  occur  before  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  being  first 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Hitzig,  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  2) ;  and 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  as  parchment  was  not  known  until  that 
period  (Ewald,  Gcsch.  i.  71,  note;  Gesen.  T/ies. 
p.  289).  This  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, a  late  date  for  the  composition  of  Ps.  xl., 
and  to  ignore  the  collateral  evidence  arising  out  of 
the  expression  "  roll  together  "  used  by  Is.  xxxir. 
4,  and  also  out  of  the  probable  reference  to  the 
Pentateuch  in  Ps.  xl.  7,  "  the  roll  of  the  book,"  a 
copy  of  which  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  ark 
(Deut.  xxxi.  20).  We  may  here  add  that  the  term 
in  Is.  viii.  1,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  roll,"  more 
correctly  means  tablet.  [\V.  L.  B.] 


ROHAN  EMPIRE 

ROMAMTI-EZ'ER  (ITJl  'PIDDTI :  'Pttfurti- 

i(tp ;  Alex.  'PauMji0i-«'ffp  in  1  Chr.  ixv.  4,  bat 
'P«u»0- fu<(tp  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  31 :  Romemthiezer). 
One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Hetnan,  and  chief  of  the 
24th  division  of  the  singers  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  31). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  properly  so  called,  extends  over  a 
period  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  years,  viz. 
from  the  battle  of  Actium,  h.c.  31,  when  Augustus 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Augustulus,  a.d.  476.  The  Empire,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
large  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  foi-ce 
and  had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the 
monarchy  of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices 
of  Roman  history  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  con- 
fined to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  first  century  of  the  imperial 
monarchy. 

The  first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  t 
is  in  1  Maoc.  i.  10.  Though  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  coincides  nearly  with  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah  in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  that  the  Romans 
had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
When,  however,  the  power  of  Carthage  had  been 
effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.C.  202,  Roman  arms 
and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt  throughout 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
year  161  B.C.  Judas  Maccabaeus  heard  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  conquerors  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  (1  Mace.  viii.  5,  6;.  "  It  was  told  him 
also  how  they  destroyed  and  brought  under  their 
dominion  all  other  kingJoms  and  isles  that  at  any 
time  resisted  them,  but  with  their  friends  and  sucn 
aB  relied  upon  them  they  kept  amity  "  (viii.  11,  12). 
In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria  he  sent  nmbassadoi-s  to  Rome  (viii. 

7),  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  Jona- 
than (xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  fxv.  17 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10,  §6,  xiii.  5,  §8,  7,  §3).  Notices  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Judas,  of  a  ti  ibute  paid  to  Rome  by 
the  Syrian  king,  and  of  further  intercourse  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  occur  in  2  Mace.  iv.  II, 
viii.  10,  36,  xi.  34.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative 
mention  is  made  of  the  Roman  senate  (to  jSovAcv- 
rfyiov,  1  Mace.  xii.  3),  of  the  consul  Lucius 
(4  Sxirroj,  1  Mace.  xv.  15, 16),  and  the  Roman  con- 
stitution is  described  in  a  somewhat  distorted  form 
(1  Mace.  viii.  14-16). 

The  history  of  the  Maccabaean  and  Idumaeiin 
dynasties  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject. 
[Maccabees  ;  Herod.]  Here  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  Roman  dominion  in  Judaea  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  were  still 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmonaean  princes.  Aristc- 
bulus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  fiom 
the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  the  ally 
of  Hyrcanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  interfered  in  the  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the 


«■  In  the  Hebrew,  iCIB  (J  K.  xix.  14)  and  ^3  (is. 


(A.  V.  "  leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  Hlulg 
maintains  that  the  word  means  V  Leaves,*'  and  that  the 
-7  v"     "  '  '  -  t  "•"*  j  megillah  in  this  case  was  a  book  like  our  own,  consisting 

xxxlv.  4):  In  the  Greek,  dvamvactiv  and  nrvvattv  |  of  numerous  page. 
iLoke  Iv.  1J,  2«). 
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next  year  Pompey  himself  marched  an  army  into 
T  Judaea  and  took  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  2, 
3,  4;  B.  J.  i.  6,  7).  From  this  time  the  Jews 
were  practically  under  the  government  of  Home. 
Hyrcanus  retained  the  high-priesthood  and  a  titular 
sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of  his 
minister  Aot'pnter,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Roman 
interests.  Finally,  Antipater's  son,  Herod  the  Great, 
»  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest,  B.C.  40,  and 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,-  B.C.  30 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  xv.  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome,  and  their 
princes  in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators. 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  exacted  from  them  a 
t  fourth  part  of  their  agricultural  produce  in  addition 
to  the  tithe  paid  to  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6). 
Roman  soldiers  were  quartered  at  Jerusalem  in 
Herod's  time  to  support  him  in  his  authority  {Ant. 
xv.  3,  §7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome,  and  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  Herod 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  (Ant. 
xvii.  2,  §2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
A.D.  6,  Judaea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman 
.  procurator,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Galilee  and 
the  adjoining  districts  were  still  left  under  the 
government  of  Herod's  sons  and  other  petty  princes, 
whose  dominions  and  titles  were  changed  from  time 
to  time  by  successive  emperors:  for  details  see 
Herod. 

Such  were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
history  begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition 
1  of  British  India.  The  Governor  General  at  Calcutta, 
the  subordinate  governors  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  the  native  princes,  whose  dominions  have  been 
at  one  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  British  presidencies,  find  their  respective  coun- 
terparts in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
procurators  of  Judaea  at  Caesarea,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Herod's  family,  whose  dominions  were  alter- 
nately enlarged  and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
i.  27).  These  and  other  characteristics  of  Roman 
rule  come  before  us  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  Thus 
we  hear  of  Caesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix.  15) — 
of  Cyrenius,  "governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii.  2)— of 
Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus,  the  "  governors," 
i.e.  procurators,  of  Judaea— of  the  "tetrarchs" 
Herod,  Philip,  and  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  1) — of  "  king 
Agrippn"  (Acts  xxv.  13) — of  Roman  solders, 
legions,  centurions,  publicans — of  the  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xxii.  19)— the  taxing  of  "the  whole  world  ' 
(Luke  ii.  1) — Italian  and  Augustan  cohorts  (Acts 
x.  1,  xxvii.  1) — the  appeal  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
Three  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T. — Augustus  (Lukeii.  1),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii. 
1 ),  and  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  xviii.  2).  Nero  is 
alluded  to  under  various  titles,  as  Augustus  (2e- 
frurrit)  and  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11,  21,  25; 
PhiL  iv.  22),  as  &  xipios,  "  my  lord  "  (Acts  xxv. 
26),  and  apparently  in  other  passages  (1  Pet.  ii.  17 ; 
Rom.  xdii.  1).  Several  notices  of  the  provincial 
administration  of  the  Romans  and  the  condition  of 
provincial  cities  occur  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
journers  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xvi.  12,  35,  38, 
xix.  38). 

In  illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  general  account,  though  necessarily 
a  short  aud  imperfect  one.  of  the  position  of  the 
rmperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Fuller  information  will  be 
found  under  special  articles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Ro- 
mau  world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first  citizen  J 
of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  temporary  powers 
to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state.  Tacitus  says 
that  he  was  neither  king  nor  dictator,  but "  prince  " 
(Tac  Ann.  i.  9),  a  title  implying  no  civil  authority, 
but  simply  the  position  of  chief  member  of  the 
senate  (prinecps  senatus).  The  old  magistracies 
were  retained,  but  the  various  Dowel's  and  preroga- 
tives of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus,  so  that 
while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  othcial  titles, 
Augustus  had  the  supreme  control  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Above  all  he  was  the  Emperor 
(Imperator).  This  word,  used  originally  to  designate 
any  one  entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  mili- 
tary authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a  new 
significance  when  adopted  as  a  permanent  title  by 
Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix  . 
to  his  name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  he  openly  * 
asserted  a  paramount  military  authority  over  the 
state.  Augustus,  by  resuming  it,  plainly  indicated, 
in  spite  of  much  artful  concealment,  the  real  basis 
on  which  his  power  rested,  viz.  the  support  of  the 
army  (Merivale,  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
N.  T. the  emperor  is  commonly  designated  by  the 
family  name  "  Caesar,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost 
sacred  title  "  Augustus  "  (for  its  meaning,  comp. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  609).  Tiberius  is  called  by  impli-  s 
cation  Trytfiiiv  in  Luke  iii.  1,  a  title  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  and  others.  Notwith- 
standing the  despotic  character  of  the  government, 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  speaking  of  J 
their  ruler  under  his  military  title  (see  Merivale. 
Rom.  Empire,  iii.  452,  and  note)  or  any  other 
avowedly  despotic  appellation.  The  use  of  the  word 
b  Kvptos,  domimts,  "  my  lord,"  in  Acts  xxv.  20, 
murks  the  progress  of  Roman  servility  between 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  refused  this  title.  Caligula  first  bore  it  7 
(see  Alford's  note  in  /.  c. ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  142). 
The  term  $atriX*is,  "  king,"  in  John  xix.  15, 1  Pet. 
ii.  17,  cannot  be  closely  pressed. 

The  Empire  was  nominally  elective  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
4) ;  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption  (see  Galba's  T 
speech  in  Tac.  Hist.  i.  15),  and  till  Nero's  time 
a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be  recognised. 
The  dangers  inherent  in  a  military  government  were, 
011  the  whole,  successfully  averted  till  the  death  , 
of  Pertinax,  A.D.  193  (Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  80),  but 
outbreaks  of  military  violence  were  not  wanting  in 
this  earlier  period  (comp.  Wenck's  note  on  Gibbon, 
/.  c).  The  army  was  systematically  bribed  by  do- 
natives at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital  continually  ted  and  amused  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers  in  Luke  iii.  14. 
The  reigns  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian  show 
that  an  emperor  might  shed  the  noblest  blood  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  offending 
the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

II.  Extent  tf  the  Empire. — Cicero's  description 
of  the  Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "  fringe  on  the  -7 
skills  of  barbarism  "  (Cic.  Be  Rep.  ii.  4)  has  been 
well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  (Merivale,  Rom. 
Empire,  iv.  409;.  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Cae*u-  added  Gaul.  The  i;enernls  of  Augustus  over- 
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urn  the  N.W.  portion  of  Spain  and  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  boundaries 
of  the  Empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W., 
the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the 
« cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on 
the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.  The  only  subsequent 
conquests  of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by 
Claudius  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  inde- 
pendent powers  of  importance  were  the  Parthians 
on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  hi  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Meri- 
vale,  Rom.  Empire,  iv.  442-450).  Gibbon,  speak- 
ing of  the  lime  of  Claudius,  puts  the  population  at 
120,ii00,000  {Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ii.).  Count 
Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  same  number  for 
the  reign  of  Nero  (Lee  Cesars,  ii.  428).  All  these 
estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural. 

,  This  large  population  wax  controlled  in  the  time 
f  of  Tiberius  by  an  army  of  25  legions,  exclusive  of 
the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the 
capital.  The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may 
be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If 
we  add  to  these  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tac. 
Ann.  it.  5 )  we  hare  a  total  force  of  340,000  men. 
The  praetorian  guards  may  be  reckoned  at  10,000 
{ Dion  Cass.  lr.  24).  The  other  cohorts  would  swell 
the  garrison  at  Rome  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  legions 
7  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5. 

The  navy  may  have  contained  about  21,000  men 
(Let  Cesart,  ii.  429  ;  comp.  Merivale,  iii.  534).  The 
legion,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  must 
have  been  "  more  like  a  brigade  than  a  regiment," 
consisting  as  it  did  of  more  than  6000  infantry 
with  cavalry  attached  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
285).  For  the  "  Italian  and  Augustan  bands " 
(Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  I)  see  Army,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

HI.  J71«  provinces. — The  usual  fete  of  a  country 
conquered  by  Hume  was  to  become  a  subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent 
out  fur  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in  possession 
of  a  nominal  independence  on  the  borders,  or  within 
the  natural  limits,  of  the  province.  Such  a  system 
was  ureful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  employing  a 
busy  ruler,  for  gradually  accustoming  a  stubborn 
people  to  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
differences  too  in  the  political  condition  of  cities 
within  the  provinces.  Some  were  fiee  cities,  i.  e. 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were 
exempted  from  occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
Such  were  Tarsus,  Autioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephe- 
sus,  Tliessalonica.  See  the  notices  of  the  44  Poli- 
tarchs"  and  44  Demos  "  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii. 
5-8.  The  44  town-clerk "  and  the  assembly  at 
Ephcsus,  Acts  xix.  35,  39  (C.  and  H.  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  i.  3.'>7,  ii.  79).  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  free 
cities  were  exempted  from  taxation.  Other  cities 
were  44  Colonies,"  i.  e.  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
zens transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial 
city,  into  a  foreign  land.  Such  was  I'hilippi  (Acts 
xvi.  12).  Such  too  were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Pisi- 
dian  Antiorh.  The  inhabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  Romans  (Acts  xvi.  21),  and  their  magistrates 
delighted  in  the  Roman  title  of  Praetor  (irrpa- 
rrjy6s),  and  in  the  attendance  of  lictors  (pafl&ovxot), 
Acts  xvi.  35.  (C.  and  H.  i.  315.) 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  classes, 
(1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senatorial ;  retaining  iu  his  own 


hands,  for  obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where 
the  presence  of  a  large  military  force  waa  neces- 
sary, and  committing  the  peaceful  and  unarmed 
provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  Imperial  provinces 
at  first  were — Gaul,  Lusitania,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt.  The  Senatorial  pro- 
vinces were  Africa.  Numidia,  Asia,  Achaea  and 
Kpirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cy- 
rene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sardinia,  Baetica  ( Dion 
C.  liii.  12).  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn 
received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writers 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  ivBtrwaroL,  pro. 
consuls  (Acta  xiii.  7 ,  xviii.  1 2,  xix.  38).  [Cyprus. J 
For  the  governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly 
styled  44  Legatus  Caesaris"  (Hpta(it vrti j),  the  word 
Hytrin  (Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  Rome  and  her  citizens.  44  It  was  as  if  England 
were  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  own  administra- 
tion by  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her  Indian 
empire  "  (Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  448).  In  old 
times  the  Roman  revenues  were  raised  mainly  from 
three  sources :  (1.)  The  domain  lands;  (2.)  A  direct 
tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  every  citizen;  (3.>  From 
customs,  tolls,  harbour  duties,  &c.  The  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  xvi.; 
Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  167  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22 ;  Plut. 
Aemil.  Paul.  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. The  main  pail  of  the  Roman  revenue  was 
now  drawn  from  the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax 
drijmrox,  <p6pos,  Matt.  xxii.  17,  Luke  xx.  22;, 
amounting  probably  to  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  soil  (Dureau  de  la  Malic, 
ii.  p.  418).  The  indirect  taxes  too  (t«'Ai(,  vecti- 
iJuUa,  Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  449) 
appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid.  ii.  452, 
448).  Augustus  on  coming  to  the  empire  found 
the  regular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  bis 
expenses  must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  pay  of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have 
supported  no  less  than  200,000  citizens  in  idleness 
by  the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  whole  empire,  which  appeals  to  have  been 
made  more  than  once  in  his  reign.  [CKKSUS.]  For 
the  historical  difficulty  about  the  taxing  in  Luke 
ii.  1,  see  Cyrenics.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
raised  both  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes  (Duieau 
de  la  Malle,  ii.  433,  448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  been  better  go- 
verned under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those 
of  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76,  iv.  6 ;  Dion,  liii. 
14).  Two  important  changes  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  governors  received  a  fixed  pay, 
and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  But  the  old  mode  of 
levying  the  taxes  seems  to  have  been  continued. 
The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  consisting 
ironerally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into  the 
Roman  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what 
they  could  fiom  the  provincials,  often  with  the 
connivance  and  support  of  the  provincial  governor. 
The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the 
lowest  class  (portitorcs).  These  are  the  publicans 
of  t  he  N.  T. 
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On  the  whole  it  seems  •■oubtful  whether  the 
wrongs  of  the  provinces  can  Aave  been  materially 
alleviated  under  the  Imperial  government.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  rulers  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would 
be  scrupulous  nbout  the  means  used  for  replenishing 
their  treasury.  The  stories  related  even  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  show  how  slight  were  the  checks 
on  the  tyranny  of  provincial  governors.  See  the  story 
of  Licinus  in  Gaul  ( Diet .  of  Gr.  <$•  Rom.  Biog.  sub 
'  voce),  and  that  of  the  Dalmatian  chief  ( Dion,  lv.). 
The  sufferings  of  St.  Paul,  protected  as  he  was  to  a 
certain  extent  by  his  Roman  citizenship,  show  plainly 
how  little  a  provincial  had  to  hope  from  the  justice 
of  a  Roman  governor. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  difficult  ques- 
tion relating  to  Roman  provincial  government  raised 
on  John  xviii.  31.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  according  to  strict  Roman  lav  the  Jews 
j  would  lose  the  power  of  life  and  death  when  their 
country  became  a  province,  and  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  verse  just  cited.  See  Alford,  in  /.  c. 
».    On  the  other  side  see  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  p.  113. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
K  when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
ft  upon,  as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's 
expression  that  the  "  fulness  of  time  bad  come  " 
/(Gal.  ir.  4).  The  general  peace  within  the  limits 
4  of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  th« 
voyages  of  the  com  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
-  external  unity  of  the  Empire,  offered  facilities  hi- 
therto unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide 
religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a 
dead  level,  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
religions,  and  familiarizing  men  with  the  truth  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  xvii.  21,  26).  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  outward  preparation  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a  deep 
and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to  defy 
any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumu- 
late proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  It  is  needless  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty,  the 
sensuality,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians 
and  satirists.  "  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  his- 
tory," says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the 
last  degree.  We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a 
point  at  which  no  earthly  power  could  afford  any 
help ;  we  now  have  the  development  of  dead  powers 
instead  of  that  of  a  vital  energy  "  (Niebuhr,  Led. 
v.  194).  Notwithstanding  the  outward  appearauce 
of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving  prosperity,  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  must  have  been  one  of  great 
misery.  To  say  nothing  of  the  feet  that  probably 
one-half  of  the  population  consisted  of  slaves,  the 
great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  a  whole 
province  could  be  owned  by  six  landowners,  the 
absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress  such  as  are  found 
in  all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of 
reeling  and  practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us 
to  think  favourably  of  the  happiness  of  the  world 
in  the  famous  Augustan  age.  We  must  remember 
that  "  there  were  no  public  hospitals,  no  institu- 
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tions  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  no  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing  was  done  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  no- 
thing to  mitigate  the-miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 
Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little 
regarded  as  duties,  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  times  to 
find  any  allusion  to  them  "  (Arnold's  Later  Roman 
Commonwealth,  ii.  398).  If  we  add  to  this  that 
there  was  probably  not  a  single  religion,  except  the 
Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  world  which  Christianity  had  to 
reform  and  purify.  We  venture  to  quote  an  elo- 
quent description  of  its  "  slow,  imperceptible,  con- 
tinuous aggression  on  the  heathenism  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

"  Christianity  was  gradually  withdrawing  some 
of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the  vices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  misery  of  that  corrupted  social  system. 
It  was  ever  instilling  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  un- 
known or  coldly  commended  by  an  impotent  philo- 
sophy, among  men  and  women  whose  infant  ears 
had  been  habituated  to  the  shrieks  of  dying  gla- 
diators ;  it  was  giving  dignity  to  minds  prostrated 
by  years,  almost  centuries,  of  degrading  despotism ; 
it  was  nurturing  purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in 
an  unspeakable  state  of  depravation;  it  was  en- 
shrining the  marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmth 
the  domestic  affections ;  it  was  substituting  a  simple, 
calm,  and  rational  faith  for  the  worn-out  supersti- 
tions of  heathenism ;  gently  establishing  in  the  soul 
of  man  the  sense  of  immortality,  till  it  became  a 
natural  and  inextinguishable  part  of  his  moral 
being"  (Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  i.  p.  24). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  Empire 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  ch. 
xi.  30-40,  and  in  ii.  40,' vii.  7,  17-19,  according  to 
the  common  interpretation  of  the  "  fourth  king- 
dom;" comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.  1,  but  see  Daniel.  Accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters  the  Romans  are  intended  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  49-57.  For  the  mystical  notices  of 
Rome  in  the  Revelation  comp.  Rome.   [J.  J.  H.] 

ROMANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

1.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  ab- 
solute certainty  and  within  narrower  limits,  than  7 
that  of  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of  writing. 
First.  Certain  names  in  the  salutations  point  to 
Corinth,  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one 
of  the  pott  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  1,  2).  (2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house 
St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  pro- 
bably the  person  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14, 
though  the  name  was  very  common.  (3.)  Erastus, 
here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city  "  (oix-o- 
v6fLos,  xvi.  23,  E.  V.  "  chamberlain  ")  is  elsewhere  • 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corinth  (2  Tiro.  iv. 
20 ;  see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Secondly.  Having  thus 
determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded  j> 
in  Acts  xi.  3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following 
the  Apostle's  long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  For  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  contributions  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  25*27),  and  a  comparison  with  Acts 
xx.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
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1,  2,  ii  1  8°.,  shows  that  he  was  so  engaged  at  this 
period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley's  florae  Paulinae,  ch. 

ii.  §1.)  Moreover,  in  this  Epistle  he  declares  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has  been  at 
Jerusalem  (xv.  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his  de- 
sign at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual 
notice  in  Act*  xix.  21. 

The  Epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  daring 
St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey,  on  the  occasion 
f  of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months  in 
Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  When  he  left,  the  sen  was 
already  navigable,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Jerusalem  when  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 

Elans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
ite  in  the  spring,  because  after  passing  through 
Macedonia  and  visiting  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
Pentecost  (xx.  16).  It  was  therefore  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable system  of  chronology,  adopted  by  Anger  and 
7  Wieseler,  this  would  be  the  year  B.C.  58. 

2.  The  Kpistle  to  the  Komans  is  thus  placed  in 
chronoloijieat  connexion  with  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  the  twelve  months  preceding. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  the  Second  from  Mace- 
donia when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most  probably  either 
in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  i.  e. 
after  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though  the 
date  of  the  Galatian  Epistle  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
[Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  We  shall  have 
to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  contem- 
poraneous Epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter— a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to 
auy  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    They  are  at  once 

.  the  most  intense  and  most  varied  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression— if  we  may  so  say,  the  roost  Pauline  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  When  Baur  excepts  these  four 
Epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  bearing  St.  Paul's 
name  (Paulus,  der  Apostel)  this  is  a  mere  caricature 
,  of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  erroneous 
-  exaggeration  is  the  fact,  that  the  Epistles  of  this 
period—  St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey — have 
a  character  and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own, 
corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's 
outward  aod  inward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  For  the  special  characteristics  of  this 
group  of  Epistles,  see  a  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  in  the  Journal  of  Class,  ami  Sacr.  Phil., 

iii.  p.  289. 

3.  The  occasion  which  prompted  this  Epistle, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  writing,  were 
as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting 
Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also 

T  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13,  xv.  22-29). 
For  the  time  however,  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jeru- 
salem with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and 
meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter  to  the  Romans, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe, 
a  deaconess  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Cenchreae, 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2), 
and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  The  body  of  the 
Epistle  was  written  at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by 
Teitius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  from 
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the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxology,  that  it  waa 
added  by  the  Apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we  • 
gather  from  other  Epistles  that  it  was  his  practice 
to  conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  the 
letter,  and  frequently  also  to  impress  some  important 
truth  more  strongly  on  his  readers. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St.  Peter, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any  " 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  In  this  very 
Epistle,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mention 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome,  the  Apostle  declares 
that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation  (xv.  20),  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he  speaks  of- 
the  Itomans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  13),  with  an  evident  in- 
ference to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labour  between 
himself  and  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  7-9. 
Moreover,  when  he  declares  his  wish  to  impart 
some  spiritual  gift  (xdpur/ut)  to  them,  "that  they 
might  be  established"  (i.  11),  this  implies  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  an  Apostle,  and 
that  St.  Paul  contemplated  supplying  the  defect, 
as  was  done  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  the  Churches  founded  by  Philip  in 
Samaria  (Acts  viii.  14-17). 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Ham.  i.  §6) 
that  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  is  evidently  a  fiction  ; 
for  the  purposes  of  the  romance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  of  this  Church 
dates  very  far  back.  St.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  salutes 
certain  believers  resident  in  Rome —  Andrnnicus  and 
Junia  (or  Junianus?) — adding  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles,  and  that  they  were 
con  veiled  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi.  7),  tor  such 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  rendered 
somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the  relative 
pronouns.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans, 
"  both  Jews  and  proselytes,"  present  on  the  day  ot 
Pentecost  (of  eVi8i)^o0tTet  'Pafuuoi,  'lovtatol  t« 
koI  irpoo-^Avroi,  Acts  ii.  10),  earned  back  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel 
may  have  first  reached  the  imperial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts 
viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  all  events,  a  close  and  constant 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Rome  and  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  iu  which  they 
became  more  and  more  engrossed,  as  their  national 
hopes  declined,  and  by  the  custom  of  repairing  regu- 
larly to  their  sacred  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  Again, 
the  imperial  edicts  alternately  banishing  and  recall- 
ing the  Jews  (compare  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §3,  with  Suet.  Claud.  25)  must 
have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  migration  ' 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the  case  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  see  Paley,  Hor.  Paul.  c. 
ii.  §2),  probably  represents  a  numerous  class  through 
whose  means  the  opinions  aud  doctrines  promulgated 
in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis.  At  first 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there 
in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  ApoUos 
at  Corinth  (Acta  xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus  (Act*  xix.  1-3).   As  time  advanced  and 
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better  instructed  tenchers  arrival,  the  clouds  would 
gradually  clear  away,  till  at  length  the  presence  of 
the  great  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  dispersed  the 
mists  of  Judaism  which  still  hung  about  the  Roman 
Church.  Long  after  Christianity  had  taken  up  a 
position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Judaism  in  Rome, 
heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still  persisted  in  con- 
founding the  one  with  the  other.  (See  Merivale, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vi.  p.  278,  &c.) 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Soman  Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a 
Gentile  community,  or,  jf  the  two  elements  were 
combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church?  Either 
extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur  for 
instance  asserting  that  St.  Paul  was  writing  to 
Jewish  Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  in- 
termediate position.  Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Church,  though  Gentiles,  had  passed 
through  a  phase  of  Jewish  proselytism.  This  will 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  but 
not  all.  It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  use  of  the  second  person  in  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  (chaps,  ii.  and  iii.)  is  clearly  not 
assumed  merely  for  argumentative  purposes,  but 
.applies  to  a  portion  at  least  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  letter  would  (all.  The  constant  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  "  the  law  "  may  in  many  cases 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewish  education  of  the 
Gentile  believers  (so  Jowett,  vol.  ii.  p.  22),  but 
sometimes  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to 
admit  of  this  explanation  (iii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  the 
7th  chapter  St.  Paul  appeal's  to  be  addressing  Jews, 
as  those  who  like  himself  had  once  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  had  been  delivered 
from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  verses  4  and  6). 
And  when  in  xi.  13,  he  says  "  I  am  speaking  to 
you — the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expression 
"  the  Gentiles,"  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed 
to  not  a  tew  to  whom  the  terra  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyse  the  list  of  names  in  the 
16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  approximately 
represents  the  proportion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Roman  Church  (an  assumption  at  least  not  impro. 
.  bable),  we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It  is  true 
that  Mary,  or  rather  Mariam  (xvi.  6),  is  the  only 
strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this  (net  is  not  worth 
the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr.  Jowett  (ii. 
p.  27).  For  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii.  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met 
in  their  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation. 
Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junias  ?  ver.  7)  are  called 
St.  Paul's  kinsmen.  The  same  term  is  applied  to 
Herodion  (ver.  1 1).  These  persons  then  must  have 
been  Jews,  whether  "  kinsmen "  is  taken  in  the 
wider  or  the  more  restricted  sense.  The  name  Apelles 
>er.  10),  though  a  heathen  name  also,  was  most 
wmmouly  borne  by  Jews,  as  appears  from  Horace, 
Sat.  I.  v.  100.  It  the  Aristobulus  of  ver.  10  was 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  Herodian  house,  as  seems 
probable,  we  have  also  in  "  the  household  of  Aristo- 
bulus" several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it  ap- 
pears that  a  very  hwge  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  thfsc  salutations  were  Jews, 


even  supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and 
Latin  names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were 
heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jewish  element 
in  the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The 
captives  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompeiiis  formed  the  • 
nucleus  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis 
[Rome].  Since  that  time  they  had  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear  of 
above  8000  resident  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  a  ' 
Jewish  embassy  which  appealed  to  this  emperor  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xvii.  11,  §1).  The  same  emperor  gave 
them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  allowed  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Phiio,  Leg.  ad 
Cainm,  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Ju- 
daism, echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  ( Ep. 
ii.  1,  156)  respecting  the  Greeks — "  victi  victoribus 
leges  dederunt "  (Seneca,  in  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  11).  And  the  bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  in- 
dignant complaints  of  Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the 
infection  through  Roman  society,  are  well  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  great  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church 
must  necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a 
Gentile  Church ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
bears  out  this  supposition.  It  is  professedly  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  (i.  5).  He  hopes  to  have  some  fruit  among 
them,  as  he  had  among  the  other  Gentiles  (i.  13). 
Later  on  in  the  Epistle  he  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the 
third  person,  as  if  addressing  Gentiles,  "  I  could 
wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  etc." 
(ix.  3, 4).  And  again,  "  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God  tor  t/tem  is  that  they  might  be  saved  "  (x.  1 , 
the  right  reading  is  intio  airr&v,  not  drip  toC  'Iff- 
paJ)\  as  in  the  Received  Text).  Compare  also  xi.  23, 
25, and  especially  xi.  30,  "For  as  ye  in  times pastdid 
not  believe  God  ...  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews) 
now  not  believe,"  etc.  In  all  these  passages  St. 
Paul  clearly  addresses  himself  to  Gentile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not  for 
the  most  part  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the  pa- 
radox appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Home  was  at  this  time  a  Greek  and  I 
not  a  Latin  Church.  It  is  clearly  established  that 
the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament  wen 
made  not  for  the  use  of  Rome,  but  of  the  provinces,  » 
especially  Africa  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  269).  All 
the  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Church  was 
written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries  are 
with  but  few  exceptions  Greek.  (See  Milman,  Latin 
Christ,  i.  27.)  And  in  accordance  with  these  tacts 
we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  • 
in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  Greek  names ; 
while  of  the  exceptions,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  Junia 
(or  Junias),  were  certainly  Jews  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Rufus,  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is 
the  same  mentioned  Mark  xv.  21.  Julia  was  pro- 
bably a  dependent  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
derived  her  name  accordingly.  The  only  Roman 
names  remaining  are  Amplias  («.  e.  Ampliatus)  and 
Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  but  their 
names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly  do  not  point 
to  an  old  Roman  stock.  It  was  therefore  from  the 
Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely 
drawn.  And  this  might  be  expected.  The  Greeks 
formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  whole 
people  of  Home.    They  were  the  most  busy  and 
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ail  venturous,  and  also  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  influence 
which  they  were  acquiring  by  their  numbers  and 
versatility  is  a  constant  theme  of  reproach  in  the 
Roman  philosopher  and  satirist  (Jut.  iii.  60-80,  vi. 
184;  Tac.  de  0,-at.  29).  They  complain  that  the 
national  character  is  undernamed,  that  the  whole 
city  has  become  Greek.  Speaking  the  language 
of  international  intercourse,  and  brought  by  their 
restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign  religions, 
the  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  others  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel : 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  more  loosely  to  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
enquiring,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome 
these  truths  when  they  came  in  their  way.  At  all 
events,  for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at 
Rome  were  Greek-.,  not  Romans:  and  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber 
of  the  Syriac  Peshito,  that  this  letter  was  written 
":n  the  Latin  tongue,"  (JVKDVl).  Every  line  in 
the  Epistle  bespeaks  an  original. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank  and 
station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the 
names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  ap- 
proximate answer.  These'  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  tbund  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedraeu  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
(See  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p.  57.) 
It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were  j 
the  same  persons,  but  at  all  events  the  identity  of 
names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
t'reedcicn  of  the  imperial  palace — whether  Jews  or 
Greeks — the  Gospel  would  first  find  a  firm  footing. 
To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in  Phil.  iv.  22, 
"  they  that  are  of  Caesar* s  household."  From  these 
it  would  gradually  work  upwards  and  downwards; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  in  respect  of  rank  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  "  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  "  were  called  (1  Cor.  i.  26). 

It  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This 
fact  finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true 
or  false,  which  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as 
presiding  at  the  same  time  over  the  Church  at 
Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25 ;  Iren. 
iii.  3).  Possibly  also  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists 
of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  may  find  a  solution 
f  Pearson,  Minor  Theol.  Works,  ii.  449;  Bunsen, 
Hippolytus,  i.  p.  44),  in  the  joint  Episcopate  of 
I.icus  and  Cletus,  the  one  ruling  over  the  Jewish,  the 
other  over  the  Gen  tile  congregation  of  the  metropolis. 
If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  important  testi- 
mony U  the  view  here  maintained,  though  we  can- 
not suppose  that  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  two  elements 
of  the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organizations. 

6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  fonn  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of  different 
and  opposing  forms.  The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend 
not  specially  with  Judaism  norspecially  with  heathen- 
ism, but  with  both  together.  It  was  therefore  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Christinn  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difficulties  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting  point  in  the 
Go«]«l.    This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  the  ' 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  what  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  he  was  well  enabled  to  do.  Ht 
was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  community  which 
had  not  been  rounded  by  himself,  and  with  which  he 
had  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then 
rife  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore 
no  disturbing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  per- 
sonal relations,  or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange 
a  general  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time  the 
vast  importance  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  which 
could  not  have  been  overlooked  even  by  an  unin- 
spired teacher,  naturally  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Apostle,  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  address 
such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we 
remove  the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses, 
and  the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  to 
any  other  Church  of  Christendom.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  with  which  as  being  written  about 
me  same  time  it  may  most  fairly  be  compared, 
and  which  are  full  of  personal  and  direct  allusions. 
In  one  instance  alone  we  seem  to  trace  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Church  of  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  temporal  rulers  (xiii.  1) 
would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  congregation 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  government, 
and  the  more  so,  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances  on  the  part  of  either 
Jews  or  Christians  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and 
restless  anticipation  of  Messiah's  coming  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a 
different  explanation. 

7.  This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be  sought  in  its 
relation  to  the  contemporaneous  Epistles.  The 
letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of  Epistles 
written  during  the  second  missionary  journey.  This 
group  contains  besides,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  written 
probably  within  the  few  months  preceding.  At 
Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  the  stronghold  of 
heathendom,  the  Gospel  would  encounter  its  severest 
struggle  with  Gentile  vices  and  prejudices.  In  Ga- 
latia,  which  either  from  natural  sympathy  or  from 
close  contact  seems  to  have  been  more  exposed  to 
Jewish  influence,  than  any  other  Church  within  St. 
Paul's  sphere  of  laliour,  it  had  a  sharp  contest  with 
Judaism.  In  the  Epistles  to  these  two  Churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  thef 
Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These 
letters  are  direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by 
present  emergencies,  are  directed  against  actual  evils, 
are  full  of  personal  applications.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  the  summary  of  what  he  had  written 
before,  the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  anta- 
gonistic forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  ot 
the  fragmentary  teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Galatian  letter's.  What  is  there  immediate,  irre- 
gular, and  of  partial  application,  is  here  arranged 
and  completed,  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus  on  the  one  band  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic 
law  points  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  Galatian  Church,  while  on  the 
other  his  cautions  against  antinomian  excesses  (Rom. 
vi.  J  5,  fcc),  and  his  precepts  against  giving  offence 
in  the  matter  of  meats  and  the  observance  of  days 
;  (Rom.  xiv.),  remind  us  of  the  errors  which  he  had 
J  to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts.  (Compare 
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1  Cor.  vi.  12  ft.,  and  1  Cor.  viii.  1  «'.)  Those  in- 
junctions then  which  seem  at  tint  sight  special, 
appear  not  to  be  directed  against  any  actual  known 
failings  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  to  be  suggested 
by  the  possibility  of  those  irregularities  occurring  in 
Rome  which  he  had  already  encountered  elsewhere. 

8.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the  light 
of  n  treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  certain  phenomena  in  the  text.  In  the 
received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
Kpistle  (xvi.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  this  position,  but  there  is 
respectable  authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
eh.  xiv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both 
places,  while  others  omit  it  entirely.  How  can  we 
account  for  this?  It  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
discredit  the  genuineness  of  the  doxology  itself :  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  view.  The 
arguments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  ground 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reirie,  are  met  and  refuted 
by  Kritzsche  (Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxv.).  Baur  goes 
still  farther,  and  rejects  the  two  last  chapters  ;  but 
such  an  inference  falls  without  the  range  of  sober 
criticism.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best 
explained  by  supposing  .that  the  letter  was  circu- 
lated at  an  early  date  (whether  during  the  Apostle's 
lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms, 
both  with  and  without  the  two  lost  chapters.  In 
the  shorter  form  it  was  divested  as  far  as  possible 
of  its  epistolary  character  by  abstracting  the  per- 
sonal matter  addressed  especially  to  the  Romans, 
the  doxology  being  retained  at  the  close.  A  still 
further  attempt  to  strip  this  Epistle  of  any  special 
references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits  iv  'P<6jtp 
(i.  7),  and  rois  in  'P6pn  (i.  15),  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  this  MS.  omits  the 
doxology  entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv. 
This  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case 
of  the  opening  of  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  in  which 
there  is  very  high  authority  for  omitting  the  words 
iv  'Z<t>J<Tip,  and  which  bears  strong  marks  of  having 
been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  Epistle  we 
may  start  from  St.  Paul  s  own  words,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  contents: 
"  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and 
also  to  the  Greek :  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith"  (i.  16, 17). 
Accordingly  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  corn- 
s' prising  "  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's 

history."  The  world  iu  its  religious  aspect  is 
divided  into  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  different  posi- 
tions of  the  two  as  regards  their  past  and  present 
relation  to  God,  and  their  future  prospects,  are  ex- 
plained. The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
*  religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  the  divine  dispensation. 

The  Epistle,  from  its  general  character,  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  an  analytic  than  is  often  the 
case  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  body  of  the 
letter  consists  of  four  portions,  of  which  the  first 
and  last  relate  to  personal  matters,  the  second  is 
argumentative  and  doctrinal,  and  the  third  prac- 
tical and  hortatory.  The  following  is  a  table  of  its 
contents: — 

Salutation  (i.  1-7).   The  Apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  expressions 
-  called  as  an  apostle,"  "  coiled  as  saints. "  Divine 
^  grace  is  everything,  human  merit  nothing. 
VOL.  II. 


I.  Personal  explanations.  Purposed  visit  to  Rome 
(i.  8-15). 

II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  36). 

The  general  proposition.  The  Gospel  is  the 
salvation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This 
salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17). 
The  rest  of  this  section  is  taken  up  in  esta- 
blishing this  thesis,  and  drawing  deductions 
from  it,  or  correcting  misapprehensions, 
(a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  before 
the  Gospel: 

The  heathen  (i.  18-32). 
The  Jew  (ii.  1-29). 
Objections  to  this  statement  answered  (iii. 
1-8). 

And  the  position  itself  established  from 
Scripture  (Ui.  9-20). 
(t)  A  righteousness  (justification)  is  revealed 
under  the  Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not 
of  law,  is  also  universal  (iii.  21-26). 
And  boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (iii.  27-31 ). 
Of  this  justification  by  faith  Abraham  is  an 

example  (iv.  1-25). 
Thus  then  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom 

alone  we  glory  (v.  1-11). 
And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  uni- 
versal as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adam 
(v.  12-19). 

(c)  The  moral  consequences  of  our  deliver- 

ance. 

The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20, 
21).  When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to 
sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition  of  the  law, 
however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral  license 
(vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the  law 
has  passed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative;  at  the  same  time 
this  is  no  disparagement  of  the  law,  but 
rather  a  proof  of  human  weakness  (vii. 
1-25).  So  henceforth  in  Christ  we  are  free 
from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  for- 
ward in  hope,  triumphing  over  our  present 
afflictions  (viii.  1-39). 

(d)  The  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of 
deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 

Yet  we  must  remember — 

(i.)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole 
people,  but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13) 
And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God  in  sc 
ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man 
(ix.  14-19). 

(ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification 
aright,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justifica- 
tion was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered 
to  all  alike,  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
being  implied  therein.  The  character  and 
results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fore- 
shadowed in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 

(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.  This  rejection  lias  been  the  means 
of  gathering  in  the  Gentiles,  and  through 
the  Gentiles  they  themselves  will  ulti- 
mately be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13). 
(a)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  gene- 
ral, the  duty  of  obedience  to  rulers  being 
inculcated  by  the  way  (xii.  1-xiii.  14). 
(f>)  And  more  particularly  against  giving 
■  offence  to  weaker  brethren  (xiv.  1-xv.  13). 

3  Y 
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IV.  Personal  matters. 

(a)  The  Apostle'«  motive  in  writing  the  letter, 
and  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans 
(rv.  14-33). 
(6)  Greetings  (rvi.  1-23). 
The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  doxology 

(xvi.  24-27). 
While  this  Epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
systematic  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  teaching,  it 
'  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his 
character.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  un- 
welcome topics  appear  more  strongly  than  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  Jews. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  especially  to  the 
introductions  of  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Jowett 
for  suggestive  remarks  relating  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 

10.  Internal  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  con- 
demning the  two  last  chapters  as  spurious.  But 
while  the  Epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  Pauline  authorship,  the  external  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  is  not  inconsiderable. 

The  reference  to  Rom.  ii.  4  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15  is 
indeed  more  than  doubtful.     In  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James  again  (ii.  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to 
perversions  of  St.  Paul's  language  and  doctrine 
which  has  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  oral  rather  than  the  written  teaching  of  the 
Apostle,  as  the  dates  seem  to  require.    It  is  not 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  to  cite  the 
N.  T.  writers  by  name,  but  mnrked  passages  from 
the  Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  1'olycarp  (Rom.  i.  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor.  c.  xxxv.,  and  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12,  in  Polyc 
Phil.  c.  vi.).    It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly 
cited  by  the  elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus  (iv.  27,  2, 
"ideo  Paulum  dixisse;"  cf.  Rom.  xi.  21,  17),  and 
is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tus  (c  ix.,  cf.  Rom.  iii.  21  foil.,  v.  20),  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  23,  cf.  Rom.  iv.  10,  11, 
and  in  other  passages).    The  title  of  Melito's  trea- 
tise, On  the  hearing  of  Faith,  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  Epistle  (see  however  Gal.  iii.  2,  3).  It 
has  a  place  moreover  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in 
the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.    Nor  have  we 
the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  Epistle 
was  commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics 
of  the  subapostolic  age.  by  the  Ophite3  (Hippol. 
adv.  ffaer.  p.  99,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20-26),  by  Basiiides 
(ib.  p.  238,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  19,  22,  and  v.  13,  14), 
by  Valentinus  (».  p.  195,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  11),  by 
the  Valeatinians  Hemcleon  and  Ptolemaeus  (West- 
cott,  On  the  Canon,  pp.  335, 340),  and  perhaps  also 
by  Tatian  {Oral.  c.  iv.,  cf.  Rom.  i.  20),  besides 
being  included  in  Marcion's  Canon.    In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  the  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  still  fuller.    It  is  obviously  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  1,  cf.  Rom.  viii.  18),  and  by 
Athenagoras  (p.  13,  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  p.  37,  cf.  Rom. 
i.  24)  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  ( Ad  Autol.  p.  79, 
cf.  Rom.  ii.  6  foil. ;  p.  126,  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  7,  8)  ;  and 
is  quoted  frequently  and  by  name  by  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer, 
Quellen,  p.  198,  and  esp.  Westcott,  On  the  Cation, 
passim). 
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11.  The  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle  are  very 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  import- 
ance. Of  the  many  patristic  expositions  only  a  few 
are  now  extant  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved 
entire  only  in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Rufinua 
{Orig.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  iv.  458),  but  some  fragments 
of  the  original  are  found  in  the  Philocalia,  and  more 
in  Cramer's  Catena.  The  commentary  on  St,  Paul's 
Epistles  printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose 
(ed.  Ben.  ii.  Appx.  p.  21),  and  hence  bearing  the 
name  Ambrosiaster,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
Hilary  the  deacon.  Besides  these  are  the  exposi- 
tions of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  Chrysostom  (ed. 
Montf.  ix.  p.  425,  edited  separately  by  Field),  by 
Pelagius  (printed  among  Jerome's  works,  ed.  Val- 
larsi,  xi.  Pt  3,  p.  135),  by  Piimasius  {Alagn.  Bibl. 
Vet.  Patr.  vi.  Pt  2,  p.  30),  and  by  Theodoret  (ed. 
Schulze,  iii.  p.  1).  Augustine  commenced  a  work, 
but  broke  off  at  i.  4:  it  bears  the  name  Inchoat* 
Expositio  Epistolae  ad  Bom.  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  925). 
Later  he  wrote  Expositio  quanmdam  ProjKsitiomm 
Epistolae  ad  Bom.,  also  extant  (ed.  Ben.  iii.  p.  903). 
To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Catena  of  Oecu- 
menius  (10th  sent.)  and  the  notes  of  Theophylact 
(1 1th  cent),  the  former  containing  valuable  extracts 
from  Photius.  Portions  of  a  commentary  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  {Nov.  Patr. 
Bibl.  iii.  p.  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer 
(1844)  comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes, 
the  one  extending  from  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  the  other  from 
vii.  7  to  the  end.  Besides  passages  from  extant 
commentaries,  they  contain  important  extracts  from 
Apollinarius,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus, 
Gennadius,  Photius,  and  others.  There  are  also'  the 
Greek  Scholia,  edited  by  Matth&i,  in  his  large  Greek 
Test.  (Riga,  1782),  from  Moscow  MSS.  The  com- 
mentary of  EuthymiuJ  Zigabenus  (Tholuck,  Einl. 
§6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never  been  printed. 

Of  later  commentaries  we  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  most  important.    The  dogmatic  value 
of  this  Epistle  naturally  attracted  the  early  re- 
formers. Melancthon  wrote  several  expositions  of  it 
(Walch,  Bibi.  Theol.  iv.  679).    The  Commentary 
of  Calvin  on  the  Romans  is  considered  the  ablest 
part  of  his  able  work.    Among  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  the  older  works  of  Estius  and  Com.  a 
Lapide  deserve  to  be  mentioned.    Of  foreign  anno- 
tators  of  a  more  recent  date,  besides  the  general 
commentaries  of  Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Meyer  (3rd  ed.  1859),  which  are  highly  valuable 
aids  to  the  study  of  this  Epistle,  we  may  single  out 
the  special  works  of  Riickert  (2nd  ed.  1839),  • 
Reiche  (1834),  Fritzsche  (1836-43),  and  Tholuck 
(5th  ed.  1856).   An  elaborate  commentary  has  also 
been  published  lately  by  Van  Hengel.  Among 
English  writers,  besides  the  editions  of  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Alford  (4th  ed.  1861) 
and  Wordsworth  (new  ed.  1861),  the  most  im- 
portant annotations  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
are  those  of  Stuart  (6th  ed.  1857),  Jowett  (2nd 
ed.  1859),  and  Vaughan  (2nd  ed.  1861).  Furthei 
information  ou  the  subject  of  the  literature  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Reiche  and  Tholuck.  [J.  B.  L.] 
ROME  ('PtSf»1>  Ethn.  and  Adj.  'Pvjuaiot,  'P« 
HoikiSs  in  the  phrase  ypi^fiara  'PotyicumI,  Luke 
xxiii.  38),  the  famous  enpitnl  of  the  ancient  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance  of  about  1 5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven  hills  "  (Rev.xvii. 
9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city 
stind  on  the  left  bank.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  rises  the  far  higher  ridge  of  the  Jamculum. 
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Hare  from  very  airly  tiroes  was  a  fortress  with  a  I 
suburb  beneath  it  attending  to  the  river.  Modern 
Rome  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  city,  covering 
with  its  principal  portion  the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the 

.  seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Campus  Marti  us, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over  the  low 
ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the  nncient 
Janiculum.  A  full  account  of  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere  (Diet. 

.  of  dr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will  be 
considered  only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history. 

Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  except  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  and  in  three  books  of  the  N.  T., 
viz.  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  Rome 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees  see  Roman  Expire. 
The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  given  rise 

j  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed  part 
of  Pompey  s  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captives 
and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  time. 
A  special  district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  "  Ghetto,"  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  but  across  the  Tiber 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  p.  568,  ed.  Mangey). 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen  (Philo, 
/.  c).  Julius  Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8;  Suet.  Caesar,  84). 
They  were  favoured  also  by  Augustus,  and  by 
Tiberius  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (Philo, 
/.  c).  At  an  earlier  period  apparently  he  banished 
a  great  number  of  them  to  Sardinia  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §5;  Suet.  Tib.  36).  Claudius  "com- 
manded aU  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome"  (Acts 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected,  possibly, 
with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome  (Suet 
Claud.  25,  "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
turn  al  tuantes  Roma  expulit").  This  banishment 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for  wa  find 
Jews  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in  considerable 
numbers  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii. 
17).  It  is  chiefly  in  conuexion  with  St.  Paul's 
history  that  Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible. 

In  illustration  of  that  history  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
"  Caesar  "  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed,  and  in  whose 
reign  he  suffered  martyrdom  (Eu*.  H.  E.  ii.  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a 
large  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected 
by  an  outer  wall.  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old 
Servian  wall  (Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  iv.  13 ;  ap. 
Merivale,  Rom.  Hat.  iv.  497);  but  the  limits  of 
the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  Neither  the 
a  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  were  such  as  to  give  a  striking  appearance 
to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  "  Ancient  Rome 
had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile "  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  371 ;  Merivale,  Rom. 
limp.  iv.  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  im- 
posing, would  present,  when  covered  with  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused 

*•  appearance  like  the  hills  of  modern  London,  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  compared.  The 
visit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two  famous  epochs 
m  the  history  of  the  city,  vis.  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero  (C.  and  H. 

i.  13).  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
"  that  lie  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  -it  of 
marble  "  (Suet.  Aug.  28).  For  the  improvements 
effected  by  him,  see  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 

ii.  740,  and  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist. 
ii.  177.    Some  parts  of  the  city,  especially  the 


Forum  and  Campus  Martius,  must  now  have  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  appearance,  but  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modern  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  yet 
built.  The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulaei  of  enormous  height.  Augustus  found  itf 
necessary  to  limit  their  height  to  70  feet  (Strab. 
v.  235).  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place 
before  the  Neronian  conflagration,  but  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  city,  which  followed  upon 
that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  continued  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  7 1 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  1 93, 269).  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  variously  estimated  :  at  half 
a  million  (by  Dureau  de  In  Malle,  i.  403  and  Meri- 
vale, Rom.  Empire,  iv.  525),  at  two  millions  and 
upwards  (Hoeck,  RSmische  Geschichte,  l.  ii.  131 ; 
C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii.  376 ;  Diet,  of  Geogr. 
ii.  746),  even  at  eight  millions  (Lipsius,  JJe  Mag-  *• 
nitudine  Rom.,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Geogr.).  Pro- 
bably Gibbon's  estimate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth  (Milman's  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxxi.  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  One  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  larger  put  of  the  remainder  consisted  of  pauper 
citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  sys- 
tem of  public  gratuities.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  popu- 
lation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
(See  for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tliat  he  was  detained  y 
at  Rome  for  "  two  whole  years,''  "  dwelling  in  his 
own  hiied  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him" 
(Acts  xxviii.  16,  30),  to  whom  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  custom  (Senec.  Ep.  v. ;  Act*  xii.  6, 
quoted  by  Brotier,  ad  Tac.  Am.  iii.  22),  ha  was 
bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ;  * 
Phil.  i.  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to 
him,  no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31). 
It  is  generally  believed  that  on  his  "appeal  to 
Caesar"  he  was  acquittrd,  and,  after  some  time 
spent  in  freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Home  (for  proofs,  see  C.  and  H.  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  xxvii.,  and  Altbrd,  Gr.  Test.  iii.  ch.  7).  Five 
of  his  Epistles,  viz.  those  to  the  Colossians,  Ephe-  ? 
sians,  Philippians,  that  to  Philemon,  and  the  2nd 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  were,  in  all  probability,  written 
from  Rome,  the  latter  shortly  before  his  death 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  first  impri- 
sonment. It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are— (1.)  The 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (See  Apmi  Korum,  and  Diet,  of 
Geogr.  "Via  Appia")  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or 
"Caesar's  court"  (to  vpairiftor,  Phil.  i.  13). 
This  may  mean  either  the  great  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  which  Tiberius  established  outside 
the  walls  on  the  N.E.  of  the  city  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  2 ; 
Suet  7V6.  37),  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  a  bar- 
rack attached  to  the  Imperial  residence  on  the  Pa- 
latine (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  C.  and  H.,  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ii.  423).  There  is  no  sufficient  proof 
that  the  word  "  Praetorium  "  was  ever  used  U 
desiguate  the  emperor's  palace,  though  it  is  used 
for  the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (Johu 
i  3  V  2 
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xviii.  28;  Arts  xxiii.  35)»  The  mention  of  "  Cae- 
sar's household"  (Phil.  iv.  22),  confirms  the  notion 
that  St.  Paul's  residence  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  emperor's  house  on  the  Pa- 
latine. 

3.  The  connexion  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
St.  Paul's  name  rests  ouly  on  traditioos  of  more  or 
less  probability.  We  may  mention  especially — 
(1  .)  The  Mamertine  prison  or  Tullianum,  built  by 
Ancus  Marti  us  near  the  forum  (Li  v.  i.  3:1),  de- 
scribed by  Sallust  ( Cat.  55).  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falennami.  Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisoners  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  St.  Peter  was  ever 
at  Home.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  N.  T., 
unless  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  is  a  mystical  name 
■  for  Rome,  yet  early  testimony  (Dionysius,  ap.  Kuseb. 
ii.  25),  and  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church 
seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having 
'  suffered  martyrdom  there.  [Peter;  vol.  ii.  805.] 
The  story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Ma- 
mertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp. 
iv.  11.  (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to 
have  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  viz.  the 
church  of  St.  Paolo  alle  tie  fontane  on  the  Ostian 
road.  (See  the  notice  of  the  Ostian  road  in  Cuius,  ap. 
F.us.  //.  E.  ii.  25.>  To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The 
supposed  scene  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum. 
(5.)  The  chapel  "  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian 
road,  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Loi-d's 
t  appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from 
martyrdom  ( Ambrose,  Kp.  33).  (6.)  The  places 
where  the  bodies  of  the  two  Apostles,  after  having 
been  deposited  first  in  the  catacomlts  (KOi^-nrfjpia , 
(Kus.  //.  E.  ii.  25),  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finally  buried — that  of  St.  Paul  by  the  Ostian 
1  road — that  of  St.  Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
famous  Basilica  which  beat's  his  name  (see  Cuius, 
ap.  Kus.  H.  E.  ii.  25).  All  these  and  many  other 
traditions  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  baronius, 
under  the  last  year  of  Nero.  "  Valueless  as  may 
be  the  historical  testimony  of  each  of  these  tradi- 
tions singly,  yet  collectively  they  are  of  some 
importance  as  expressing  the  consciousness  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  that  there  had  been  an 
early  contest,  or  at  leal  <-ontrast,  between  the  two 
Apostles,  which  in  the  end  was  completely  recon- 
ciled ;  and  it  is  this  feeling  which  gives  a  real 
interest  to  the  outward  forms  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  us.  more  or  less  indeed  in  all  the  south  of 
Kurope,  but  es|)ecially  in  Kome  itself"  (Stanley's 
Sertnow  and  Evsiys,  p.  101). 

4.  We  must  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age — 
(1.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here 
Christians  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  bea«t>  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  or,  clothed  in  inflammable  robes, 
weie  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during  the  midnight 
games.  Others  were  crucified  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44). 
(2.)  The  Catacombs.  These  subterranean  galleries, 

»  1.  orrl  CMatt.  Ii.  22). 

2.  xup'"'  (Mark  II.  2). 

3.  riiK  (I'"ke  II.  7,  xiv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  xtv.  16). 

4.  fw  (Lake  xii.  17,  where  the  word  room  should  be 

printed  In  Italics). 
6.  SUioxot  (i  t.  a  successor,  Acts  xxlv.  27;. 


commonly  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  from  4 
to  6  in  width,  and  extending  for  miles,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Appian  and  No- 
mentan  ways,  were  unquestionably  used  as  places 
of  refuge,  of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early  J 
Christians.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon 
the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and  their  pos- 
sible connexion  with  the  deep  sand-pits  and  subter- 
ranean works  at  Kome  mentioned  by  classical  writers. 
See  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Asinius  (Cic.  proj 
Clvent.  13\  and  the  account  of  the  concealment 
ottered  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suet.  Xe<-o,  48). 
A  more  complete  account  of  the  Catacombs  than 
any  yet  given,  may  be  expected  in  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Cavaliere  G.  B.  de  Rossi.  Some  very 
interesting  notices  of  this  work,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Roman  catacombs  are  given  in  Burgon's  Letters 
from  Rome,  p.  1 20-258.  "  Dc  Rossi  finds  his  earliest  * 
dated  inscription  A.D.  71.  From  that  date  to  A.D.y 
300  there  are  not  known  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty 
Christian  inscriptions  bearing  dates.  Of  undated 
inscriptions,  however,  about  4000  are  referable  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  emperor  Constantine  " 
(Burgon,  p.  148). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome.  Christianity  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced  into  the  city  not  long 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  by  the  *'  strangers  of  Rome," 
who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  is 
clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i.  8,  13,  15, 
xv.  20).  The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at 
Rome  are  given  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  the  difficult  question 
whether  the  Roman  Church  consisted  mainly  of 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  C.  and  H.,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ii.  157 ;  Alford's  Proleg. ;  and  especially  Prof. 
Jowett's  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ga- 
latims,  and  T/iessalonkms,  ii.  7-26.  The  view- 
there  adopted  that  they  were  a  Gentile  church 
but  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  haimony  with 
such  passages  as  ch.  i.  5,  13,  xi.  13,  and  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  Kpistle. 

Linus  (who  is  mentioned,  2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3)  are  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceed e  i  St.  Peter  as  bishops  of  Kome. 

Rome  seems  to  be  described  under  the  name  off 
Babylon  in  Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2, 
21  ;  and  again,  as  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Rev. 
xvii.  9,  cf.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1).  See  too,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  mystical  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
Alford's  note,  I.  c. 

For  a  good  account  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  St.  • 
Paul's  visit  see  Conybearc  and  Howson's  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  ch.  xxiv.,  of  which  free  use  has  been  made  for 
the  sketch  of  the  city  given  in  this  article.  [J.  J.  H.] 

ROOF.  [House.] 

ROOM.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek  *  teinu.  The  only  one 
of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is 
TFpt&roKKtffia  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Mark  xii.  39;  Luke 
xiv.  7,  8,  xx.  46),  which  signifies,  not  a  "  room  ** 
in  the  sense  we  commonly  attach  to  it  of  a  chamber, 

6.  irpwroffAiffia  (chief,  highest,  uppermost  room.  See- 

above.) 

7.  afa-yauoi/  (an  upper  room,  Mark  adv.  15,  Luke 

xxil.  2). 

8.  rb  vntpptpw  (the  upper  room.  Acts  t  IS). 
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but  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch  rouod 
the  dinner  or  supper-bible — the  '•  uppermost  seat," 
as  it  is  more  accurately  rendered  in  Luke  xi.  43. 
[Meals.]  The  word  "seat"  is,  however,  generally 
appropriated  by  our  translators  to  KaBeSpa,  which 
seems  to  mean  some  kind  of  official  chair.  In  Luke 
xiv.  9,  10,  they  have  rendered  ToVot  by  both 
"  place  "  and  "  room." 

The  Upper  Room  of  the  Last  Sapper  is  noticed 
under  its  own  head.  [See  House,  Vol.  I.  p. 
838.]  [G.] 

ROSE  (rkt2n,c/iabatstseleth:  xplvor,  Syfloj ; 
Aq.  nd\v£ :  flos,  lilium)  occurs  twice  only,  viz. 
'  in  Cant.  ii.  1,  "I  am  the  Bose  of  Sharon  ,"  and  in 
Is.  xxiv.  1,  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  Hose."  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here  denoted.  Tre- 
mellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  Rabbins, 
believe  the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  foundation  for  such  a  translation.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  488)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  Nar- 
cissus (Polyanthus  narcissus).  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  Targum  on  Cant.  ii.  1,  where 
Chabatstscleth  is  explained  by  wW  (D1p*U).  This 
word,  says  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "Chabazze- 
leth"),  is  "  the  same  as  the  Persian  norgus,  the 

Arabic  jjaayi,  which  throughout  the  East  indi- 
cates Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  polyanthus  nar- 
cissus." Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  has  no  doubt  that 
the  plant  denoted  is  the  "  autumn  crocus  "  (Col- 
chicum  autumnale).  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Syriac  translator  of  Is.  xxiv.  1  explains 
chabatstseleth  by  chamtsalyotho*  which  is  evidently 
the  same  word,  m  and  6  being  interchanged.  This 
Syriac  word,  according  to  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  659), 
Gesenius,  and  ltosenmuller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  142),  de- 
notes the  Colc/iicum  autumnale.  The  Hebrew  word 
j  points  etymologically  to  some  bulbous  plant;  it 
appears  to  us  more  probable  that  the  narcissus  is  in- 
tended than  the  crocus,  the  former  plant  being  long 
celebrated  for  its  fragrance,  while  the  other  has  no 
odorous  qualities  to  recommend  it.  Again,  as  the 
chabuUtseteth  is  associated  with  the  lily  iu  Cant.  I.e., 
it  seems  probable  that  Solomon  is  speaking  of  two 
plants  which  blossomed  about  the  same  time.  The 
narcissus  and  the  lily  (LUium  cemdidum)  would  be 
in  blossom  together  in  the  early  spring,  while  the 
Co'.chicum  is  an  autumn  plant.  Thomson  (The 
Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  112,51 3)  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  the 

•  Arabic  Khubbaizy  &y*jk^.  or  ^jlx-i),  "  the 

mallow^"  which  plant  he  saw"gvowing  abun- 
dantly on  Sharon ;  but  this  view  can  hardly  be 
maintained :  the  Hebrew  term  is  probably  a  quadri- 
literal  noun,  with  the  harsh  aspirate  prefixed,  and 
the  prominent  notion  implied  in  it  is  betsel,  "a 
bulb,"  and  has  therefore  no  connexion  with  the 
above-named  Arabic  word.  Chateaubriand  (Iti- 
neraire,  ii.  p.  130)  mentions  the  narcissus  as  grow- 
ing in  the  plain  of  Sharon;  and  Strand  (f'ior. 
Palaest.  No.  177)  names  it  as  a  plant  of  Palestine, 
on  the  authority  of  Kauwolf  and  Hasselquist ;  see 
also  Kitto's  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  216.  Hiller 
(Hierophyt.  ii.  30)  thinks  the  cluibatstseleth  denotes 
some  species  of  asphodel  (Asphodelus) ;  but  the 
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fingerlike  roots  of  this  genus  of  plants  do  not  well 
accord  with  the  "  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  original 
word. 

Though  the  Rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Keel  us.  xxiv. 
14,  where  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that  she  is  exalted 
"  as  a  rose-plant  (is  <pvrii  j>6$ov)  in  Jericho " 
'tomp.  also  ch.  1.  8;  xxxix.  13;  Wisd.  ii,  8). 
Roses  are  greatly  prized  in  the  Kast,  more  espe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which  is  in 
much  request  (see  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  248).  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  following  wild  roses  in  Syria: — 
Hosa  eglanteria  (L.),  B.  sempenirens  (1,.),  B. 
Henkeliana,  B.  Phoenicia  (Boiss.),  7?.  seriacea, 
R.  ang>:stifolia,  and  B.  Libanotica.  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  species.  B.  centifoHa  and  Jamasccna 
are  cultivated  everywhere.  The  so-called  "  Rose 
of  Jericho "  is  uo  rose  at  all,  but  the  Anastatica 
Ilierochuntma,  a  cruciferous  plant,  not  uncommon 
on  sandy  soil  iu  Palestine  and  Egypt.      [W.  H.] 

ROSH  (B>NT:  'Prfr:  Bos).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons 
of  Benjamin,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  Ehi 
and  Rosh"  is  a  corruptiou  of  "Ahiram"  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  38).  See  Burringlon's  Genealogies, 
i.  281. 

ROSH  (Vtb :  "Pal,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2, 3,  xxxix.  1 : 
translated  by  the  Vulg.  capitis,  and  by  the  A.  V. 
"  chief,"  as  if  B>tO,  "  head").  The  whole  sentence 
thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  Magog  the  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal,"  ought  to  run  "  Magog  the 
priuce  of  Rosb,  Mesech,  and  Tubal;"  the  word 
translated  "  prince  "  being  Spfco,  the  term  usually 
employed  for  the  head  of  a  nomad  tribe,  as  of 
Abraham,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  of  the  Arabians,  Gen. 
xvii.  20,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  Israelite 
tribes,  Num.  vii.  11,  xxxiv.  18,  or  in  a  general 
sense,  1  K.  xi.  34,  Ez.  xii.  10,  xlv.  7,  xlvi.  2. 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the 
first.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by 
Bosh,  or  'P<4s,  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of 
the  Taurus,  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Bha,  or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe 
we  have  the  first  trace  of  the  Russ  or  Russian 
nation.  Vo-i  Hammer  identities  this  name  with 
Bass  in  the  Koran  (xxv.  40;  1.  12),  "  the  peoples 
Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  inhabitants)  of 
l.'ass  or  Ross."  He  considers  that  Mohammed  had 
actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  in  view,  and  that. 
"Asshabir"  corresponds  to  Ndst,  the  "prince" 
of  the  A.  V.,  and  ipxovra  of  the  LXX.  (Sur  les 
Origines  Busses,  Petersburg,  1825,  p.  24-29).  The 
first  certain  mention  of  the  Russians  under  this 
name  is  in  a  Latin  Chronicle  under  the  year  A.I). 
839,  quoted  by  Bayer  (Origines  Busticae,  Com- 
ment. Acad.  Petropol.  1726,  p.  409).  From  the 
junction  of  Tiras  with  Meshech  and  Tubal  in  Gen. 
i.  2,  Von  Hummer  conjectures  the  identity  of  Tiros 
and  Bosh  (p.  26). 

The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altered  form  of  Rosses,' in  Judith  ii.  23— this  time 
in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
Syriac  versions,  in  connexion  with  Thiras  or  Thars. 
But  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  as- 
certain deduction  from  it.  [Rasses.] 

This  early  Biblical  notice  of  so  great  an  empire 
is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being  a  solitary 
iusbuce.    No  other  name  of  any  muilern  natioft 
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occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteration  of  it 
by  the  A.  V*.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  varia- 
tion* of  our  version  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  For  all  further  in- 
formation see  the  above-quoted  treatises  of  Von 
Hammer  and  Bayer.  [A.  P.  S.] 

EOSIN.  Properly  "naphtha,"  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (vdupDa,  naphtha),  as  well  as 
the  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  (23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
are  said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot 
■  with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
(ii.  101)  mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Baby- 
lonia, similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
Ac.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha  springs 
at  Kirkook  in  Lower  Courdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  738) : — "  They  are  ten  in  number. 
For  a  considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the 
air  sulphurous;  but  in  drawing  near  it  became 
worse,  and  we  were  all  instantly  struck  with  ex- 
cruciating headaches.  The  springs  consist  of  several 
pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole  number  are  within 
the  compass  of  rive  hundred  yards.  A  flight  of 
steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  purpose  of 
approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  the  bocks  of  asses  to 

Kirkook,  or  to  any  other  mart  for  its  sale  

The  Kirkook  naphtha  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  markets  in  the  south-west  of  Courdistan,  while 
the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri  supply  Bagdad  and  its 
environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha  is  black  "  (  Trav. 
ii.  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioeco rides  (i.  101)  as 
the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and  white  in 
colour.  According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  35)  Alex- 
ander first  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  head- 
quarters and  setting  it  on  fire.  He  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting 
him  into  a  bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  743),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the 
boy's  death.  Plutarch  suggests  that  it  was  naphtha 
in  which  Medea  steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which 
she  gave  to  the  daughter  of  Creon  ;  and  Suidas  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  it  '•  Medea's  oil,"  but  the 

Medes  "  naphtha."     The  Persian  name  is  US' 

'  naft ) .  Posidouius  (in  Strabo)  relates  that  in  Baby- 
lonia there  were  springs  of  black  and  white  naphtha. 
The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii.  jj.  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burnt  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.  The  latter  were  of  liquid  sulphur.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

EUBIES  (D^'S,  piniijijin  ;  O'J'JB,  penmtm . 

/<(9ot,  \.  woAtreXc?* :  cunctac  opes,  cuncta  prc- 
.  tiosissima,  gemmae,  de  ultima  Jinibus,  ebor  anti- 
quum), the  invariable  rendering  of  the  above-na-ned 
Hebrew  words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty. 

*  The  Chald.  "H  (Estb.  I. «).  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
••  white,"  and  which  seems  to  be  Identical  with  the  Arab. 

tfurr,  "pearls;"  Xo-  hurrah,  "a  pearl,"  is  by 


"  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  penbdm "  (Job 
xxviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xxxi.  10). 
In  Lam.  ir.  7  it  is  said,  "  the  Nazarites  were  purer 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  penlnim."  A.  Boote  (Ani- 
mad.  Sac.  iv.  3),  on  account  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned  in  the  last  passage,  supposed  "  coral "  to  be 
intended,  for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
another  Hebrew  word.  [Coral.]  J.  D.  Michael  is 
(Suppt.  p.  2023)  is  of  tne  same  opinion,  and  com- 

s  — 

pares  the  Hebrew  DUB  with  the  Arab,  ^a,  "  a 
branch."  Gesenius  ( The*,  s.  v.)  defends  this  argu- 
ment. Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  601)  contends  that* 
the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
"ruddiness''  alluded  to  above,  by  supposing  that 
the  original  word  (WIN)  signifies  merely  "  bright 

in  colour,"  or  "  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  at 
Thren.),  and  others,  but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Com- 
ment.) and  Gesenius.  Certainly  it  would  be  no 
compliment  to  the  great  people  of  the  land  to  say 
that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as  coral  or  rubies, 
unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation,  who  refers 
the  "  ruddiness  "  to  the  blood  which  flowed  in  their 
veins.  On  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew 
word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended.*    [Pearls.]        [W.  H.] 

ETJE  (rffyarov :  rata)  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi. 
42 :  "  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  mint 
and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Suta  graveolem, 
a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet  high,  of  strong  me- 
dicinal virtues.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  Dioscorides  (iii.  45)  describes  two  kinds 
of  w^-yoror,  viz.  «•.  iptwir  and  w.  KipreurdV, 
which  denote  the  Suta  montana  and  Ii.  graveolens 
respectively.  Rue  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
ancients,  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  medicine 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  8  ;  Columell.  S.  Has.  xii.  7, 
§5  ;  Dioscorides,  /.  c).  The  Talmud  enumerates 
rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs  (Shebuth,  ch.  ix.  §1), 
and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's  time,  how- 
ever, rue  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant,  and  there- 
fore titheable,  as  is  evident  from  our  Lord's  words, 
"  these  things  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  rue  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.        [W.  H.] 

BU'FUS  (*Pov«V>r:  Sufus)  is  mentioned  in 
Mark  xv.  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrenean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha 
(Luke  xxiii.  26).  As  the  Evangelist  informs  his 
readers  who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is 
evideut  that  the  latter  were  better  known  than  the 
father  in  the  circle  of  Christians  where  Mark  lived. 
Again,  in  Kom.  xvi.  13,  the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a 
Rufus  whom  he  designates  as  "  elect  in  the  Lord  *" 
( ixXfurbv  iv  Kvpttp),  and  whose  mother  he  grace- 
fully recognises  as  having  earned  n  mother's  claim 
upon  himself  by  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  him.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 


some  understood  to  mean  "  mother  of  pearl,"  or  the  kind 
or  alabaster  oiled  In  German  I'erlenrnutterttein.  The 
LXX.  has  wumns  AiSos.  See  Gesenius,  and  Winer  ( OiU. 
Reaiw.  1.  Jl). 
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with  the  one  to  whom  Mark  refers ;  and  in  that 
case,  as  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  in  all  probability 
at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  describe 
to  his  readers  the  tiither  (who,  since  the  mother 
was  at  Rome  while  he  apparently  was  not  there, 
may  have  died,  or  hare  come  later  to  that  cityj 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  mem-  I 
bers  of  the  same  community.  It  is  some  proof 
at  least  of  the  early  existence  of  this  view  that,  in 
the  Actis  Andreae  et  Petri,  both  Rufus  and  Alex- 
ander appear  as  companions  of  Peter  in  Rome. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  person  is  meant  in 
the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an  interesting 
group  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  was  not 
already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion),  a 
mother,  and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  famdy. 
Yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an 
uncommon  name  (Wetstein,  Nov.  Teat,,  vol.  i.  p. 
6:14)  ;  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark  and  Paul  may 
have  had  in  view  different  individuals.  [H.  B.  H.] 

BUHAMAH  (TOrn :  *iXti\VL*rri :  muericor- 

'  diam  anuecuta).  The  margin  of  our  version  renders 
it  "having  obtained  mercy"  (Hos.  ii.  I).  The 
name,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that  God's  mercy  was 
turned  away  from  Israel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is 
addressed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
that  they  weie  still  the  objects  of  His  love  and  tender 
compassion. 

BUTOAH  (HOn :  'fov/id  >  Ale*.  *Pi>/m;  Joseph. 
'A8oipa :  Suma).  Mentioned,  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii. 
36),  as  the  native  place,  of  a  certain  Pedaiah,  the 
father  of  Zebudah,  a  member  of  the  harem  of  king 
Josiah,  and  mother  of  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah. 

It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Arumah  (Judg.  ix.41),  which  was  apparently  near 
Shechem.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52),  not  far 
distant  from  Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another 
of  Josiah's  wives.  The  Hebrew  D  and  R  are  so 
similar  as  often  to  be  confounded  together,  and 
Dumah  must  have,  at  any  rate,  been  written  Kumah 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  LXX.  trans- 
lated, since  they  give  it  as  Kemna  and  Kouma. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  (Ii.  J. 
iii.  7,  §21).  [G.] 

BUSH.  [Reed.] 

BUST  (Ppwrtt,  lit:  aerugo)  occurs  as  the 
translation  of  two  different  Greek  words  in  Matt, 
vi.  19,  20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  3.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage the  word  /Sowrit,  which  is  joined  with  rbt, 
"  moth,"  has  by  some  been  understood  to  denote 
the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious  to  corn,  as  the 
Tinea  granella  (see  Stainton,  Iitaecta  Briton,  iii. 
30).  The  Hebrew  TPS  (Is.  1.  9)  is  rendered 
0patrtt  by  Aquila ;  comp.  also  Epist.  Jerem.  v.  12, 
iwb  iov  Kal  $ptcfidrwy,  "  from  rust  and  moths " 
(A.  V.  Bar.  vi.  12).  Scultetus  (Exerc.  Etang.  ii. 
3o,  Cril.  Sac.  vi.)  believes  that  the  words  oS)r 
acal  0pwrtt  are  an  hendiadys  for  «4)r  0piaxuy. 
The  word  can  scarcely  be  Ukea  to  signify  "  rust," 
for  which  there  is  another  term,  lit,  which  is  used 
by  St.  James  to  express  rather  the  "  tarnish"  which 
overspreads  silver  than  "  rust,"  by  which  name  we 
now  understand  "  oxide  of  iron."    Bpaais  is  no 
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doubt  intended  to  have  reference  in  a  general  sense 
to  any  corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that 
may  attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long 
been  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion 
of  St.  James  is  to  the  corroding  nature  of  lit  on 
metals.  Scultetus  correctly  observes,  u  aerugine 
deformantur  quidem,  Bed  non  corrumpuntur  num- 
mi ;"  but  though  this  is  strictly  speaking  true,  the 
ancients,  just  as  ourselves  in  common  parlance, 
spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  "rust"  (comp. 
Hammond,  Atmotat.  in  Matt.  vi.  19),      [W.  H.j 

BUTH  (Wl:  'Pott:  probably  for  IVWV  "a 
friend,"  the  feminine  of  Reu).  A  Moabitish  woman, 
the  wife,  first,  of  Mohlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  • 
him  mother  of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  (Thamar,  Rahab,  j 
and  Uriah's  wife  being  the  other  three)  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 
[Rahab.]  The  incidents  in  Ruth's  life,  as  detailed 
in  the  beautiful  book  that  hears  her  name,  may  be 
epitomised  as  follows.  A  severe  famine  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  caused  perhaps  by  the  occupation  of  the 
land  by  the  Moabites  under  Kglon  (as  fjssher  thinks 
possible),11  induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratnh,  to  emigrate  into  the  laud  of  Moab,  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left 
a  widow  and  childless,  having  heard  that  there  was 
plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  returned 
with  her.  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death 
part  thee  and  me ;"  was  the  expression  of  the  unal- 
terable attachment  of  the  young  Moabitish  widow 
to  t)ie  mother,  to  the  land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her 
lost  husband.  They  arrived  at  Bethlehem  just  at 
the  beginning  of  bailey  harvest,  and  Ruth,  going 
out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a 
wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law 
Elimelech.  The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her  kind- 
ness and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her  pre- 
ference for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her ;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home 
laden  with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing  the 
inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  taking  her  to  be  his 
wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman  than  Boaz, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  option 
of  redeeming  the  inheritance  tor  himself.  He,  how- 
ever, declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  inheritance. 
Upon  which,  with  all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took 
Kuth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings  and  con- 
gratulations of  their  neighbours.  As  a  singular 
example  of  virtue  and  piety  in  a  rude  age  and 
among  an  idolatrous  people ;  as  one  of  the  first-fruits  f 
of  the  Gentile  harvest  gathered  into  the  Church ; 
as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
simplicity;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 


"  Some  think  it  Is  for  IMfl.  •  beauty 
■>  Patrick  suggests  the  (amine  In  the  days  of  Gideon, 
(Judg.  vl.  3, 4> 
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•aying  that  "the  eyes,  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
righteous;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revela- 
tions of  ancient  domestic  and  social  customs  which 
are  associated  with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always 
held  a  foremost  place  among  the  Scripture  cha- 
racters. St.  Augustine  has  a  curious  speculation 
on  the  relative  blessedness  of  It  nth,  twice  married, 
and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming  the  ancestress 
of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant  in  her 
widowhood  (De  bono  Viduit.).  Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's  virtue 
by  the  greatness  of  her  reward — "  Ex  ejus  semine 
Christus  oritur"  {Eput.  xxii.  adPanlam).  As  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  David,  Ruth  must  have 
^  nourished  in  the  latter  part  of  Eli's  judgeship,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Samuel,  But  there  seem 
to  be  no  particular  notes  of  time  in  the  book,  by 
which  her  age  can  be  more  exactly  defined.  The 
story  was  put  into  its  present  shape,  avowedly,  long 
after  her  lifetimes  see  Ruth  i.  1,  iv.  7,  17.  (Ber- 
theau  on  Ruth,  in  the  Exeg.  Handb. ;  Rosenmfill. 
Proem,  in  Lib.  Ruth;  Parker's  De  Wette;  Ewald, 
Gcsch.  i.  205,  iii.  760  sqq.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

KYE  (nODS,  cuaemeth :  (td,  S\upa :  far, 
vicii)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32;  Is.  xxviii.  25:  in  the 
latter  the  margin  reads  "spelt."  In  Ez.  iv. 9  the 
text  has  "  fitches  "  and  the  margin  "  rie."  There 
ore  many  opinions  as  to  the  signification  of  C>u- 
sei/wth;  some  authorities  maiutaioiag  that  fitches 
are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius 
litis  shown  that  in  all  probability  "spelt"  is 
intended  (Hierob,  ii.  98),  and  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vnlg.  in  Ex.  ix. 
32,  and  by  the  Syriac  versions.  Rye  is  for  the 
most  part  a  northern  plant,  and  was  probably 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  or  Palestine  in  early 
times,  whereas  spelt  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  held  in  high  estimation.  He- 
rodotus (ii.  36)  says  the  Egyptians  "  make  bread 
from  spelt  (aro  oAvptuv),  which  some  call  zea."  See 
also  Pliny  {N.  H.  xviii.  8 )  and  Dioscorides  (ii.  1 1 1 ), 
who  speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  Cmsemeth  was  cul- 
tivated in  'Egypt;  it  was  not  injured  by  the  hail- 
storm of  the  seventh  plague  (Ex.  /.  c),  as  it  was 
not  grown  up.  This  ceieal  was  also  sown  in  Pales- 
tine (Is.  /.  c),  on  the  margins  or  "headlands"  of 
the  fields  (in^l) ;  it  was  used  for  mixing  with 
wheat,  barley,  &c.,  for  making  bread  (Ex.  I.  c). 
The  Arabic,  Chirsanat,  "  spelt,  is  regarded  by  Ge- 
senius  as  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  m  and  a 
being  interchanged  and  r  inserted.  "  Spelt"  (  7W- 
ticum  spelta)  is  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  south 
of  Germany  ;  it  differs  but  slightly  from  our  com- 
mon wheat  (T.  vulgare).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
spelt,  viz.  T.spelta,  T.  dkoccum  (Rice  wheat),  and 
T.  monococcum.  [W.  H.] 

s 

SAB'AOTH,  THE  LOBD  OF  (Kip.es  «r«- 
.  /9cwW :  Uomiuus  Sabaoth).  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29  ;  James 
v.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum* — "  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."  It  is  too  often 


•  On  It  be  Uils  phrase  which  determined  the  use  of  toe 

Te  Deum  as  a  thanksgiving  for  victories? 

*  For  the  passages  which  follow,  the  writer  Is  indebted 


considered  to  be  a  synonym  of,  or  to  hare  some  con- 
nexion with  Sabbath,  and  to  express  the  idea  of  rest. 
And  this  not  only  popularly,  but  in  some  of  our 
most  classical  writers.'  Thus  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
canto  viii.  2 : — 
"  But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight : 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  SabaouVs 
sight." 

And  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  24 : — 
"  . . .  sacred  and  inspired  Divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and 
port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations."  And 
Johnson,  in  the  1st  edition  of  whose  Dictionary 
(1755i  Sabaoth  and  Sabbath  are  treated  as  the 
same  word.  And  Walter  Scott,  Icanlwe,  i.  ch.  1 1 
(1st  ed.): — "a  week,  aye  the  space  between  two 
Sabnoths."  But  this  connexion  is  quite  fictitious. 
The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  different,  but 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Sahaoth  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
tsebiith,  "armies,"  and  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated 
formula  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  by  "  Lord  of  hosts,"  "  Lord 
God  of  Aosis."  We  are  apt  to  take  "  hosts  "  (pro- 
bably in  connexion  with  the  modem  expression  the 
"  heavenly  host ")  as  implying  the  angels —  but 
this  is  surely  inaccurate.  Tseb&dih  is  in  constant 
nse  in  the  O.  T.  tor  the  national  army  or  force  of 
fighting-men,c  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  Je- 
hovalt-tseba'dth  was  the  leader  and  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  "  went  forth  with 
them "  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Mo- 
lech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods.  In  later 
times  it  lost  this  peculiar  significance,  and  became 
little  if  anything  more  than  an  alternative  title  tor 
God.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  or  Ruth.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  rarer  in  Kings, 
is  found  twice  only  in  the  Chronicles,  and  not  at 
all  in  Ezekiel ;  but  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  the  minor  Prophets  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence,  and  in  fact  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  title.  [G.J 

SA'BAT  (2afdy;  Alex.  2o*k£t;  Phasphat). 
1.  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enumerated  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zoi  o- 
babel  (1  Esd.  v.  341.  There  is  no  corresponding 
name  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  (Ta$dr:  Sabath.)  The  month  Sebat  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  14). 

SABATE'AS  (Zafiaralot ;  Alex.  iaffParaTas : 
Siibbatheus).  SilABBETHAl  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  romp. 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

SAB'ATUS  (Hfyrtos  :  Zabdis).  Zabad  (1 
Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SAB'BAN  (ZaleWos:  Bmni).    BlNNUI  1 

(1  Esd.  viii.  63 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

SABBATH  (naC*,  "  a  day  of  rest,"  from 
nat?,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest ").  This  is  the 
obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  word  to  JOt?,  "  seven,"  misled  Lac- 
tmitius  (/nsf.  iii.  14)  and  others;  but  it  does  not 
seem  more  than  accidental.  Bahr  (SymbolU,  ii. 
533-4)  does  not  reject  the  derivation  from  flit?, 

to  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 
c  lYltUY.  See  1  Sam.  Ml.  0,  1  K.  1. 19,  and  passim  In 

Burgh's  Concordance,  p.  1058. 
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but  traces  that  to  31B>,  somewhat  needlessly  aud 
fancifully,  as  it  appears  to  us.  Plutarch's  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  the  Bacchanalian  cry  aafiot 
may  of  course  be  dismissed  at  once.  We  have  also 
(Ex.  xvi.  23,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  24)  prDt?,  of  moie 
intense  signification  than  713!?;  also  ^132'  D3C, 
"  a  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths"  (Ex.  xxxi.  15,  aud  else- 
where). The  name  Sabbath  is  thus  applied  to  divers 
great  festivals,  but  principally  and  usually  to  the 
f  seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of 
which  is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaic 
code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 

The  first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six  days' 
creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently  argued  that  the 
institution  is  as  old  as  mankind,  and  is  consequently 
of  universal  concern  and  obligation.  We  cannot, 
however,  approach  this  question  till  we  have  ex- 
amined the  account  of  its  enforcement  upon  the 
Israelites.  It  is  in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  fiud  the 
first  incontrovertible  institution  of  the  day,  as  one 
given  to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  gave  it  a  rank  above  that  of 
an  ordinary  law,  making  it  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Covenant.  As  such  it  remained  together  with  the 
Passover,  the  two  forming  the  most  solemn  and 
distinctive  features  of  Hebrew  religious  life.  Its 
neglect  or  piofanation  ranked  foremost  among  na- 
tional sins;  the  renewed  observance  of  it  was  sure 
to  accompany  national  reformation. 

Before,  then,  dealing  with  the  question  whether 
its  original  institution  comprised  mankind  at  large,  or 
merely  stamped  on  Israel  a  very  marked  budge  of 
nationality,  it  will  be  well  to  trace  somewhat  of  its 
position  and  history  among  the  chosen  people. 

Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institution  from 
the  incident*  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25;  and  believe 
that  the  "  statute  and  ordinance  "  there  mentioned 
as  being  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  was 
tliat  of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  command- 
ment to  honour  father  and  mother,  their  previous 
law  having  consisted  only  of  what  are  called  the 
"  seven  precepts  of  Noah."  This,  however,  seems  to 
want  foundation  of  any  sort,  and  the  statute  and 
ordinaries  in  question  are,  we  think,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  words  of  ver.  26,  "  If  thou  wilt 
diligently  hearken,"  &c  We  are  not  on  sure  ground 
till  we  come  to  the  unmistokeable  institution  in 
chap.  xvi.  iu  coooision  with  the  gathering  of  manna. 
The  words  in  this  latter  are  not  in  themselves 
enough  to  indicate  whether  such  institution  was 
altogether  a  novelty,  or  whether  it  referred  to  a 
day  the  sanctity  of  which  was  already  known  to 
chose  to  whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility 
certainly  in  the  opinion  of  Giotius,  that  the  day 
was  already  known,  and  in  some  measure  observed 
as  holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence  from  work 
f  was  first  given  then,  and  shortly  afterwards  more 
explicitly  imposed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
There  it  is  distinctly  set  forth,  and  extended  to  the 
whole  of  an  Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his 
daughter,  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and 
his  ass,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  It  would 
»«n  that  by  this  lost  *a>  understood  the  stranger 
who  while  still  uncircumcised  yet  worshipped  the 
(rue  b  God ;  for  the  mere  heathen  stranger  was 


•  Vide  I'll  trick  in  toe.,  mid  Seidell.  DtJure  Sat.  et  Oat. 
.ii.  9. 

>»  Vide  Grotius  m  toe  ulio  refers  to  Abeiwzr.i. 
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not  considered  to  be  under  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  Fourth  Commandment,  too,  the  institution 
is  grounded  on  the  revealed  truth  of  the  six  days' 
creation  and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh ;  but 
in  the  version  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  further  reason  is  added — "aud  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  forth  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stivlched-out  aim  ;  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day'f  (Deut.  v.  15). 

Penalties  and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Law  construed  the  abstinence  from  labour  prescribed 
in  the  commandment.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  a 
fire,  a  mas  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks,  on  the  J 
Sabbath.  At  a  later  period  we  find  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings  against  profaning, 
and  promising  large  blessings  on  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  day  (Is.  lviii.  13,  14).  In  Jeiemiah's 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  viola- 
tion of  it,  amounting  to  transacting  on  it  such  an  » 
extent  of  business  as  involved  the  carrying  bur- 
dens about  (Jer.  xvii.  21-27).  His  denunciations 
of  this  seem  to  have  led  the  Pharisees  in  their 
bondage  to  the  letter  to  condemn  the  impotent  man 
for  carrying  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath  in  obedience  to 
Christ  who  had  healed  him  (John  v.  10).  We 
must  uot  suppose  that  our  Lord  prescribed  a  real 
violation  of  the  Law ;  and  it  requires  little  thought 
to  distinguish  between  such  a  natural  and  almost 
necessary  act  as  that  which  He  commanded,  and 
the  carrying  of  burdens  in  connexion  with  business 
which  is  denounced  by  Jeremiah.  By  Ezekiel 
(xx.  12-24),  a  passage  to  which  we  must  shortly 
return,  the  prolanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  made  fore- 
most among  the  Datioual  sins  of  the  Jews.  From 
Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Sabbath.  The  practice  was 
then  not  infrequent,  and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii. 
15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he  took  for  its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath 
being  neglected  by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace, 
i.  11-15,  39-45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  The 
faithful  remnant  were  so  scrupulous  concerning  it, 
as  to  forbear  fighting  in  seitdefence  on  that  day 
(1  Mace  ii.  36),  and  it  was  only  the  terrible  conse-  • 
quences  that  ensued  which  led  Mattathias  and  his 
friends  to  decree  the  lawfulness  of  sclf-defeuce  on 
the  Sabbath  (1  Mace.  ii.  41). 

When  we  come  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever 
ways  the  Jew  might  err  respecting  it,  he  hod 
altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  he  went  its  observance  became  the  most 
visible  badge  of  his  nationality.  The  passages  of 
Latin  liteiature,  such  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  i.  415 ; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  96-106,  which  indicate  this,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  citation.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adver- 
saries most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised.  They 
had  by  that  time  invented  many  of  those  fautust  ic 
prohibitions  whereby  the  letter  of  the  command- 
ment seemed  to  be  honoured  at  the  expense  of  its 
whole  spirit,  dignity,  and  value;  and  our  Lord, 
coming  to  vindicate  and  fulfil  the  Law  in  its  real 
scope  and  intention,  must  needs  come  iuto  collisiou 
with  these. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious 
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inference  from  it  Still  more  fantastic  prohibition! 
were  issued.  It  was  unlawful  to  catch  a  flea  on 
the  Sabbath,  except  the  insect  were  actually  hurt-* 
ing  his  assailant,  or  to  mount  into  a  tree,  lest  a 
branch  or  twig  should  be  broken  in  the  process. 
The  Samaritans  were  especially  rigid  in  matters 
like  these;  and  Dositheus,  who  founded  a  sect 
amongst  them,  went  so  far  ns  to  maintain  the  obli- 
gation of  a  man's  remaining  throughout  the  Sabbath 
in  the  posture  wherein  he  chanced  to  be  at  its  com-* 
men  cement — a  rule  which  most  people  would  find 
quite  destructive  of  its  character  as  a  day  of  rest. 
When  minds  were  occupied  with  such  microlofin,  as 
this  has  been  well  called,  there  was  obviously  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  prohibitions  which  they  might 
devise,  confusing,  as  they  obviously  did,  abstinence 
from  action  of  every  sort  with  rest  from  business 
and  labour. 

That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become 
very  general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent  both 
from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that 
day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to 
which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the  Pha- 
risees had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against  pleasure  of' 
every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty  of  hospi- 
tality was  remembered.  It  was  usual  tor  the  rich 
to  give  a  feast  on  that  day  ;  and  our  Lord's  attend- 
ance at  such  a  feast,  and  making  it  the  occasion  of 
putting  forth  His  rules  for  the  demeanour  of  guests, 
and  for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that 
the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought  right  that 
the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the  best  and 
choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen  tor  a 
fast. 

Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we  are  bi-ought 
by  our  Lord's  words  concerning,  and  works  on,  the 
sacred  day.  We  have  already  protested  against 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  they 
were  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  intended  as  harbingers 
of  its  abolition.  Granting  for  argument's  sake  that 
such  abolition  was  in  prospect,  still  our  Lord, 
"  made  under  the  Law,'  would  have  violated  no 
part  of  it  so  long  as  it  was  Law.  Nor  can  anythinj 
be  inferred  on  the  other  side  from  the  Evangelist's 
language  (John  v.  18).  The  phrase  "  He  h«d 
broken  the  Sabbath,"  obviously  denotes  not  the 
character  of  our  Saviour's  act,  but  the  Jewish  esti- 
mate of  it.  He  had  broken  the  Pharisaic  rules  re- 
spectiug  the  Sabbath.  Similarly  His  own  phiase, 
"  the  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blame- 
less," tan  only  be  understood  to  assert  the  lawfulness 
of  certain  acts  done  for  certain  reasons  on  that  day, 
which,  taken  in  themselves  and  without  those  rea- 
!  sons,  would  be  profanations  of  it.  There  remains 
only  His  appeal  to  the  eating  of  the  shewbivad  by 
David  and  his  companions,  which  was  no  doubt  in 
its  matter  a  bleach  of  the  Law.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  act  in  justification  of  which  it  is 
j  appealed  to  was  such  a  breach.  It  is  rather,  we 
I  think,  an  argument  a  f</rtiori,  to  the  effect  that  if 
i  even  a  positive  law  might  give  place  on  occasion, 
much  more  might  an  arbitrary  rule  like  that  of  the 
Rabbis  in  the  case  in  question. 

Finally,  the  declaration  tliat  "  the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed 

•  It  to  obvious  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  Judgment  In  cue  of  neglect  or  violation  of  the  Law,  the 
that  the  words,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,"  in  Lev.  Sabbatical  year  would  seem  iu  be  mainly  referred  le 
txvi.  2,  related  to  all  these.  In  the  <  ns-ing  threat  of  (ver.  I,  34,  35). 


questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  that 
of  its  alleged  prae-Mosaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
its  true  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Low  of  which 
Aeyond  doubt  it  formed  a  leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  for  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  in  the  following  order : —  j 

I.  By  considering,  with  a  view  to  their  elimina- 
tion, the  PharLstic  and  Rabbinical  prohibitions.  1 
These  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  rejecting, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope  of  the  Law. 

II.  By  taking  a  survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical 
periods  of  Hebrew  time.  The  weekly  Sabbath  stood 
in  the  relation  of  keynote  to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical 
observance,  mounting  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee."  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  these  can  in  some  degree  interpret  each  j 
other. 

III.  By  examining  rhe  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such  observance  was  maintained  by  the  j 
best  Israelites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic  . 
and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many  prohibitions 
respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in 
the  original  institution.  Of  these  some  may  have 
been  legitimate  enforcements  in  detail  of  that  insti- 
tution, such  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting 
in  Moses'  seat "  (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3)  had  a  right  to 
impose.  How  a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
particular  cases,  must  often  be  determined  for 
others  by  such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this 
class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey,  a  limitation  not  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  canon  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  although  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  mistaking  a  temporary 
enactment  for  a  permanent  one.  Many,  however, , 
of  these  prohibitions  were  fantastic  and  arbitrary, 
in  the  number  of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  "  which  the  later  expounders  of  the 
Law  "laid  on  men's  shoulders."  We  have  seen 
that  the  impotent  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  con- ' 
sidered  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath — a  notion  pro- 
bably derived  from  Jeremiah's  warnings  against 
the  commercial  traffic  carried  on  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  in  his  day.  The  harmless  act  of  the 
disciples  in  the  corn-field,  and  the  beneficent  healing 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  the  withered 
hand  (Matt  xii.  1-13),  were  alike  regarded  as 
bieaches  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord's  reply  in  the 
former  case  will  come  before  us  under  our  third 
head ;  in  the  latter  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the 
objectors,  who  would  any  one  of  them  raise  his  own 
sheep  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the  auimal  had 
fallen  on  the  Sabbath-day.  From  this  appeal,  we 
are  forced  to  infer  that  such  practice  would  have 
been  held  lawful  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  He 
spoke.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find  it 
prohibited  in  other  traditions,  the  law  laid  down 
being,  that  in  this  case  a  man  might  throw  some  need- 
ful nourishment  to  the  animal,  but  must  uot  pull 
him  out  till  the  next  day.  (See  Heylin,  Jfist.  of 
Sabbath,  i,  8,  quoting  Buxtorf.)  This  rule  possibly 
came  into  existence  in  consequence  of  our  Lord's 
appeal,  and  with  a  view  to  warding  off  the  necessary 
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as  though  oar  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the 
Law  respecting  it  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  tic.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference,  as  is 
shown  by  the  adverb  therefore ;  and  the  Son  of 
Man  is  plainly  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  Han,  the 
Representative  and  Exemplar  of  all  mankind,  and 
teaching  us  that  the  human  race  is  lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  being  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  day. 

If,  then,  oar  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the  Phari- 
saical and  Kabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a  large  negative 
view  of  that  ordinance.  The  acts  condemned  by 
the  Pharisees  were  not  violations  of  it.  Mere  action, 
as  such,  was  not  a  violation  of  it,  and  far  less  was  a 
work  of  healing  aud  beueficence.  To  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  by  and  bye  to  return.  Meanwhile 
we  must  try  to  gain  a  positive  view  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  proceed  in  furtherance  of  this  to  our 
second  head. 

il.  The  Sabbath,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  key- 
note to  a  scale  of  Sabbatical  observance — consisting 
of  itself,  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  each  seventh  day  was 
sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month,  and  each  seventh 
year.  Of  the  observances  of  the  seventh  month, 
little  needs  be  said.  That  mouth  opened  with  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  contained  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  Feast  of  Tabernacles — the  last  named 
being  the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.  It  is 
not  apparent,  nor  likely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
month  was  to  be  characterised  by  cessation  from 
labour;  but  it  certainly  has  a  place  in  the  Sab- 
batical scale.  Its  great  centre  was  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the  year's 
labour  having  then  done  their  work  and  yielded 
their  issues.  In  this  last  respect  its  analogy  to  the 
weekly  Sabbath  is  obvious.  Only  at  this  part  of 
the  Sabbatical  cycle  do  we  find  any  notice  of  humi- 
liation. On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  people  were 
to  afflict  their  souls  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29). 

The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical  year  are  very  precise. 
As  labour  was  prohibited  on  the  seventh  day,  so 
ythe  land  was  to  rest  every  seventh  year.  And  as 
each  forty-ninth  year  wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks 
of  years,  so  it  either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in, 
what  was  called  "  the  year  of  Jubilee." 

In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  rind  the  Sabbatical 
year  placed  in  close  connexion  with  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  the  words  in  which  the  former  is  pre- 
scribed are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment :  "  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land 
and  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof ;  but  the  seventh 
year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still ;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  This  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  renewed  proclamation  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed."  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that  in  these  pas- 
sages the  two  institutions  are  put  on  the  same 
ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite  homogeneous. 
Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  eminently  a  benefi- 
cent one.  To  give  rights  to  classes  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  without  such,  to  the  bondman 
and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is 
riewed  here  as  their  main  end.  "  The  stranger," 
too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit.    Many,  we 


suspect,  while  reading  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
merely  regard  him  as  subjected,  together  with  his 
host  nnd  family,  to  a  prohibition.  But  if  we  con- 
sider how  continually  the  stranger  is  referred  to  m 
the  enactments  of  the  Law,  and  that  with  n  view 
to  his  protection,  the  instances  being  one-and-twenty  * 
in  number,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard  his  inclusion 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment  rather  as  .i  benefit 
conferred  than  a  prohibition  imposed  on  him. 

The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent 
in  the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  "When 
ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  then 
shall  the  laud  keep  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 
Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six  years 
thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in  the 
fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord ;  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field  nor  prune 
thy  vineyard.  That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accord  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither 
gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed :  for  it  is 
a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land.  And  the  sabbath 
of  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  slave,  aud  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy 
hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojourneth 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  meat."  One  great  aim  of  both  institutions,^^ 
the  Sabbath-day  and  the  Sabbatical  year,  clearly 
was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from  the  thought  of  ab- 
solute ownership  of  anything.  His  time  was  not 
his  own,  as  was  shown  him  by  each  seventh  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his  God ;  his  land  . 
was  not  his  own  but  God's  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  as  was 
shown  by  the  Sabbath  of  each  seventh  year,  during 
which  it  was  to  have  rest,  and  all  individual  right 
over  it  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was  also  to  be  the 
year  of  release  from  debt  (Deut.  xv.).  We  do  not 
read  much  of  the  way  in  which,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  the  Hebrews  observed  the  Sabbatical 
year.  The  reference  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21) 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  much 
neglected  previous  to  the  Captivity,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  lost  sight  of  afterwards,  since  Alex- 
ander the  Great  absolved  the  Jews  from  paying  . 
tribute  on  it,  their  religion  debarring  them  from  ' 
acquiring  the  means  of  doing  so.  [Sabbatical 
Year.] 

The  year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  a 
week  of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  fiftieth,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  divided.  [Jubilee,  Year 
OF.]  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  deciding  for 
the  latter,  that  the  land  could  hardly  bear  enough 
spontaneously  to  suffice  for  two  years,  seems 
disposed  of  by  reference  to  Isaiah  rami.  30.  Adopt- 
ing, therefore,  that  opinion  as  the  most  probable, 
we  must  consider  each  week  of  Sabbatical  years  to 
have  ended  in  a  double  Sabbatical  period,  to  which, 
moreover,  increased  emphasis  was  given  by  the  pe- 
culiar enactments  respecting  the  second  half  of  such 
period,  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

Those  enactments  have  been  already  considered 
in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  throw  further 
light  on  the  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbatical 
Law. 

III.  We  must  consider  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day.  However 
homogeneous  the  different  Sabbatical  periods  may 
be,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is,  as  we  hare  said,  the 
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tonic  or  keynote.  It  alone  is  prescribed  in  the 
Decalogue,  and  it  alone  has  in  any  shape  survived 
the  earthly  commonwealth  of  Israel.  We  must 
still  postpone  the  question  of  its  observance  by 
the  patriarchs,  and  commence  our  inquiry  with 
the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
23).  The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the 
Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe 
on  that  day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us 
but  the  generality,  "all  manner  of  work,"  and, 
seeing  that  action  of  one  kind  or  another  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  waking  life,  and  cannot 
therefore  in  itself  be  intended,  as  the  later  Jews 
imagined,  by  the  prohibition,  we  are  left  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of  the 
general  principle.  That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence  from 
worldly  labour  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him,  as  we  have  said,  is  most  pro- 
bably meant  the  partial  proselyte,  who  would  not 
have  received  much  consideration  from  the  Hebrews 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  his  protection. 
Had  man  been  then  regarded  by  him  as  made  for 
the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man,  that  is,  had 
the  prohibitions  of  the  commandment  been  viewed 
as  the  putting  on  of  a  yoke,  not  the  conferring  of  a 
privilege,  one  of  the  dominant  race  would  probably 
have  felt  no  leluctance  to  placing  such  a  stranger 
under  that  yoke.  The  naming  him  therefore  in  the 
commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  principle, 
and  testifies  to  its  having  been  a  beneficent  privilege 
'  tor  all  who  came  within  it.  It  gave  rights  to  die 
slave,  to  the  despised  stranger,  even  to  the  01  and 
the  a>s. 

This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of  it 
which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy :  "  Keep  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee.    Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work  ,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  bondman,  nor  thy  bondwoman,  nor  thine 
ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates :  that  thy  bondman  and  thy  bond- 
woman may  rest  as  well  as  thou.    And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence 
"  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretchcd-out 
arm  :   therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day"  (Deut.  v.  12-15). 
But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it  be  plain 
that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  command- 
ment was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to  share  in  a  privi- 
lege, yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it  in 
Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher  and 
more  comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of  work- 
ing anil  rest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the  model 
after  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.    Time  then 
presents  a  |>erfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and 
entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  week,  modelled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sabbath. 
Six  days*  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  conform 
the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.  In 
distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God 
as  his  Archetype.    We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, was  limited  by  so  gross  n  conception  as  that 


of  God  working  and  then  resting,  as  if  needing  rest. 
The  idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  creation  and 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  that  of  work  that 
has  a  consummation,  perfect  in  itself  and  coming  to 
a  perfect  end ;  and  man's  work  is  to  be  like  this, 
not  aimless,  indefinite,  and  incessant,  but  having  an 
issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in 
its  fruits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seeing  that 
all  which  He  has  made  is  very  good ;  and  man's 
works  are  in  their  measure  and  degree  very  good 
when  a  six  days'  faithful  labour  has  its  issue  in  a 
seventh  of  rest  after  God's  pattern.  It  is  most 
important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  woik  as  much  as 
the  seventh  day's  rest. 

This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character,  and 
rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  a  personal 
and  creating  God.  Hence  its  supremacy  over  nil 
the  Law,  being  sometimes  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  it  all  (Neh.  ix.  14).  The  Talmud  says  th;it 
"  the  Sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole 
Law  ;"  that  **  he  who  desecrates  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  him  who  transgresses  the  whole  Law ; 
while  Maimonides  winds  up  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  thus:  "  He  who  breaks  the  Sabbath  openly 
is  like  the  worshipper  of  the  stars,  and  botii  are 
like  heathens  in  every  respect." 

In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion 
of  the  geneial  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  must  seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the 
details  wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  woik  forbidden 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
To  make  this  confusiou  was  the  error  of  the  later 
Jews,  and  their  prohibitions  would  go  far  to  render 
the  Sabbath  incompatible  with  waking  life.  The 
terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
the  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.  Thev  are 
13Bn  and  mvbQ,  the  foi  mer  denoting  servile 
tcork,  and  the  latter  business  (see  Gesenins  sab.  roc. ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  195).  The  Penta- 
teuch presents  us  with  but  three  applications  of  the 
general  principle.  The  lighting  a  fire  in  any  house 
on  the  Sabbath  was  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxv.  3), 
and  a  man  was  stoned  for  gathering  sticks  on  that 
day  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  The  former  prohibition  is 
thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  of  perpetual  force ;  but 
some  at  least  of  the  Rabbis  have  held  that  it  applies 
only  to  lighting  a  tire  for  culinary  purposes,  not  to 
doing  so  in  cold  weather  for  the  sake  of  warmth." 
The  latter  ease,  that  of  the  man  gathering  sticks, 
was  perhaps  one  of  more  labour  and  business  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  third  application  of 
the  general  principle  which  we  find  in  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  prohibition  to  go  out  of  the  camp, 
the  command  to  every  one  to  abide  in  his  place 
(Ex.  xvi.  29)  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  is  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  ihe  gathering  the  manna, 
that  it  seems  most  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
temporary  enactmeut  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  It  was,  however,  after- 
wards considered  by  the  Hebrews  a  permanent  law, 
and  applied,  in  the  absence  of  the  camp,  to  the  city 
in  which  a  man  might  reside.  To  this  was  ap- 
pended the  dictum  that  a  space  of  two  thousand  ells 
on  every  side  of  a  city  belonged  to  it,  and  to  go 
that  distance  beyond  the  walls  was  permitted  as 
"  a  Sabbath-day's  journey." 

The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  givt»  us 
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no  details.  Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah  show 
that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  baying  such,  were 
equally  profanations  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  engage 
the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered  unlawful 
•  before  the  Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  force  in  the  argument  of  Micbaelis  {Laws 
of  Motes,  iv.  196)  to  show  that  it  was  not.  His 
reasons  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The,  prohibited  P3V,  service,  does  not  even 
auggest  the  thought  of  war. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  chosen  people  would  hare 
continually  selected  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  attack,  had 
the  latter  been  forbidden  to  defend  themselves  then. 

3.  We  read  of  long-protracted  sieges,  that  of 
Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi„  xii.),  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  lasted  a  year 
and  a  half,  during  whicli  the  enemy  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  advantage  of  any  such  abstinence 
from  warfare  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  people. 

At  a  subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Mace.  ii. 
34-38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on 
with  most  calamitous  effects.  Those  effects  led 
(1  Mace.  ii.  41)  to  determining  that  action  in  self- 
defence  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  initiatory  attack 
not.  The  reservation  was,  it  must  be  thought, 
nearly  as  great  a  misconception  of  the  institution 
as  the  overruled  scruple.  Certainly  warfare  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servile  labour  or  the  worldly 
business  contemplated  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
and  is,  as  regards  religious  observance,  a  law  to 
itself.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many  other  scruples, 
proved  a  convenience,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  procured  exemption  from  military  service 
1  by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  however,  without  its 
evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4),  as  well  as  in  the  final  one  by  Titus, 
the  Romans  took  advantage  of  it,  and,  abstaining 
from  attack,  prosecuted  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  such  works  as  enabled 
them  to  renew  the  assault  with  increased  resources. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  tar  as 
tlie  negative  side  of  Sabbatical  observance  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  that  servile  labour,  whether 
that  of  slaves  or  of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly 
business  on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on 
the  Sabbath,  ami  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
lest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  classes  in 
the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
have  urged,  a  beneficent  institution.*  As  a  sign 
between  Rod  and  His  chosen  people,  it  was  also 
a  monitor  of  faith,  keeping  up  a  constant  wit- 
ness, on  the  ground  taken  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  for  the  one  living  and 
personal  God  whom  they  worshipped,  and  for  the 
truth,  in  opposition  to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
heathen,  that  eveiything  was  created  by  Him. 

We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive 
*ide  of  the  institution. 

In  toe  first  place,  we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch 
that  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  both 
doubled  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fre»h 
shew-brend  was  then  baked,  and  substituted  on  the 
Table  for  that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this 
at  once  leads  to  tlie  observation  that  the  negative 
rules,  proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c.,  did 
not  apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
*  dictum  that  there  was  no  Sabbath  in  holy  thiif  is. 
To  this  our  Saviour  appeals  when  He  says  tlmt  the 

*  la  this  light  the  Sabbath  has  found  a  champion  In 
one  who  would  not,  we  suppose,  have  paid  It  much  respect 


priests  in  the  Temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  ore 
blameless. 

Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  from  this  doubt- 
less  came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that  day,  which 
were  sanctioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  It  was,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice,  and  therefore  a  religious 
act.  All  around  the  giver,  the  poor  as  well  as 
others,  were  admitted  to  it.  Yet  further,  "  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  in  any,  even  the  remotest,  danger,"  , 
the  prohibitions  of  work  were  not  held  to  apply. 
The  general  principle  was  that  "  the  Sabbath  Is  deli- 
vered into  your  hand,  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the 
Sabbath  "  (comp.  Mark  ii.  27,  28). 

We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anything 
like  the  didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 
part  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Such  ' 
institutions  do  not  come  into  being  while  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate  is  itself  only  in  process  of 
formation.  Expounding  the  Law  presumes  the 
completed  existence  of  the  Law,  and  the  removal 
of  the  living  lawgiver.  The  assertion  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  "  Moses  ordained  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  should  read  the  Law  on  the  Sabbath-days,  the 
feasts,  and  the  new  moons,"  in  itself  improbable,  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  the  Pentateuch.  The  rise 
of  such  custom  in  after  times  is  explicable  enough. 
[Synagogue.]  But  from  an  early  period,  if  not, 
as  is  most  probable,  from  the  veiy  institution, 
occupation  with  holy  themes  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice  to 
repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  ('.ay,  in  order,  it  must 
be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23). 
Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g.  the  92nd,  were  composed 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  probably  used  in  private  as ' 
well  as  in  the  Tabernacle.  At  a  later  period  we 
come  upon  precepts  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  mind 
should  be  uplifted  to  high  and  holy  themes— to 
God,  His  character,  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not  of  re- 
striction, but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such  indeed 
would  seem,  from  Neh.  viii.  9-12,  to  have  been 
essential  to  the  notion  of  a  holy  day.  We  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleasure,  as  such, 
was  never  considered  by  the  Jews  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath ;  and  their  practice  in  this  respect  is  often 
animadverted  on  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
who  taunt  them  with  abstaining  on  that  day  only 
from  what  is  good  and  useful,  but  indulging  in* 
dancing  and  luxury.  Some  of  the  heathen,  indeed, 
such  as  Tacitus,  imagined  that  the  Sabbath  was 
kept  by  them  as  a  fast,  a  mistake  which  might 
have  arisen  from  their  abstinence  from  cookery  on 
that  day,  and  perhaps,  as  Heylin  conjectures,  from 
their  postponement  of  their  meals  till  the  more 
solemn  services  of  religion  had  been  performed. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  kept  as  a 
feast,  and  the  phrase  Itixus  Sabbatarius,  which  we 
find  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i.  2),  and  which  has 
been  thought  a  proverbial  one,  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  they  celebrated  it  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  following  is  Augustine's  descrip- 
tion of  their  practice : — "  Ecce  hodiemus  dies  Sub- 
bati  est :  hunc  in  praesenti  tempore  otio  quodam 
corporaliter  languido  et  fluxo  et  luxurioso  celebrant 
Judaei.    Vacant  enim  ad  nugos,  et  cum  Deus  prae- 

fn  Its  theological  character ;  we  mean  no  less  a  person  than 
M.  Proudhon  (/A  la  CtUbratum  du  IHmmcltt). 
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cepcrit  Sabbatum,  ilti  in  his  quae  Deut  prohibet  I 
exercent  Sabbatum.  Vacatio  nostra  a  malis  operi- ' 
bus,  vacatio  illorum  a  bonis  operibus  est.  Melius 
est  enim  arare  quam  saltan.  Illi  ab  opere  bono 
vacant,  ab  opere  nugatorio  non  vacant"  (Aug. 
Enarr.  in  Ptatmot,  Pa.  ici. :  see  too  Aug.  De 
decern  Ckordis,  Hi.  3;  Chrysost.  Bbmil  I.,  De 
Lazaro;  and  other  references  given  by  Bingham, 
Eccl.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  cap.  ii.).  And  if  we  take  what 
alone  is  in  the  Law,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  be 
counted  absolutely  obligatory  but  rest,  cessation 
'from  labour.  Now,  aa  we  hare  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  observe,  rest,  cessation  from  labour, 
cannot  in  the  waking  moments  mean  avoidance  of 
all  action.  This,  therefore,  would  be  the  question 
respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Sabbath 
which  would  always  demand  to  be  devoutly  con- 
sidered and  intelligently  answered — what  is  truly 
rest,  what  is  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is 
really  Sabbatical  ?  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  appli- 
cation and  in  detail,  the  answer  to  this  must  almost 
indefinitely  vary  with  men's  varying  circumstances, 
habits,  education,  and  familiar  associations. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the 
provision  was  intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in 
possession  of  an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's 
time,  nor  his  property  could  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to 
God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God's 
rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a  chord  of 
Sabbatical  observance,  through  which  the  same  great 
principles  of  God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every 
mnn's  time  and  ever)  man's  property,  were  extended 
and  developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and 
of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
f  they  were  ever  persistently  observed,  the  only  indi- 
cations that  we  possess  of  Hebrew  practice  respecting 
them  being  the  exemption  from  tribute  during  the 
former  accorded  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  one  or  two  others, 
all,  however,  alter  the  Captivity.  [Sabbatical 
Year  ;  Year  of  Jubilee.] 

But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
always  partially,  and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  subsequent 
times  very  strictly,  however  mistakenly,  observed. 
*  We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 
Mosaic  ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first, 
there  be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously 
known  and  observed  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have 
an  universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men. 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  usually  ap- 
proached with  a  feeling  of  its  being  connected  with 
the  latter,  and  perhaps  therefore  with  a  bias  iu 
favour  of  the  view  which  the  questioner  thinks  will 
support  his  opinion  on  the  latter.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  us,  that  we  may  dismiss  any  anxiety  as  to  the 
results  we  may  arrive  at  concerning  it-  No  doubt, 
if  we  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Sabbath 
had  a  prae-Mosaic  existence,  we  see  something  in  it 
that  has  more  than  a  Mosaic  character  and  scope. 
But  it  might  have  had  such  without  having  an  uni- 
versal authority,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  ascribe 
that  to  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  or  things 
strangled.  And  again,  it  might  have  originated  in 
the  Law  of  Moses,  and  yet  possess  an  universally 
human  scope,  and  an  authority  over  all  men  and 
through  all  time.  Whichever  way,  therefore,  the 
second  of  our  questions  is  to  be  determined,  we  may 
easily  approach  the  first  without  anxiety. 

The  first  and  chief  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Moses, 
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is  the  reference  to  it  iu  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  it  as  co-aeval  with  man,  being 
instituted  at  the  Creation,  or  at  least,  as  Ligbtfoot 
views  the  matter,  immediately  upon  the  Fall.  This 
latter  opinion  is  so  entirely  without  rational  ground 
of  any  kind  that  we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  But 
the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious.  We  have 
no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing, 
which  was  put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation, 
or  the  Fourth  Commandment.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  reference  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  former  is  abund- 
antly natural.  Had,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  tongue  the 
variety  of  preterite  tenses  of  the  Greek,  the  words 
in  Genesis  might  require  careful  consideration  in 
that  regard ;  but  as  the  case  is,  no  light  can  be  had 
from  grammar ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  these  being 
written  after  the  Fourth  Commandment,  their  ab- 
sence, or  that  of  any  equivalent  to  them,  would  be 
really  marvellous. 

The  next  indication  of  a  prae-Mosaic  Sabbath  has 
been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  where  we  read  tliat  "  iu 
process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Giin  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord." 
The  words  rendered  in  process  of  time  mean  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days,"  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again, 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems  recoguised 
iu  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  27,  28). 
Indeed  the  large  recognition  of  that  division  from  ( 
the  earliest  time  is  considered  a  proof  that  it  must 
have  had  an  origin  above  and  independent  of  local 
and  accidental  circumstances,  and  been  imposed  ou 
man  at  the  beginning  from  above.  Its  arbitrary 
and  factitious  character  is  appealed  to  in  further 
confirmation  of  this.  The  saci  edness  of  the  seventh 
day  among  the  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
and  the  well-known  words  of  Hedod  respecting  it, 
have  long  been  cited  among  those  who  adopt  this 
view,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  gives  it  the 
slightest  support.  Lastly,  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  the  injunction  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  that  day 
was  already  known. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
time  of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  farther  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  known  and  recognized  by  Jacob  and  Laban ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  iu  the  case  of  time 
so  divided,  sacred  rites  would  probably  be  celebrated 
on  a  fixed  and  statedly  recurring  day.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of 
time  would  require  a  greater  approach  to  univer- 
sality in  such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit,  to  make 
it  a  cogent  one.  That  division  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  adopted  by  the 
latter  people  from  the  Egyptians,  as  must  be  inferred 
from  the  well-known  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii. 
18,  19),  at  a  period  in  his  own  time  comparatively 
recent ;  while  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  it  is 
thought  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
such  division  in  early  times.  The  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  is  obviously  that 
of  the  seventh  day,  not  of  the  week,  but  of  the 
month.  And  even  after  the  weekly  division  was 
established,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  anything  re- 
sembling the  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

While  the  injunction  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  may  refer  only  to  its 
previous  institution  in  connexion  with  the  gathering 
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of  manna,  or  may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to 
ittp  in  mind  the  rule  about  to  be  delivered — a  phrase 
natural,  and  continually  recurring  in  the  intercourse 
of  life,  as,  for  example,  between  parent  and  child — 
on  the  other  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites 
respecting  the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth 
day  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  lends  as  to  infer  that  the  Sabbath 
for  which  such  extra  supply  was  designed  was  not 
then  known  to  them.  Moreover  the  language  of 
Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to  designate  it  as  an  ordinance 
distinctively  Hebrew  and  Mosaic. 

We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncertain  notion  which 
we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the  weekly  division 
of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  before 
the  Law  of  Moses.  [Week.]  There  is  proba- 
bility, though  not  more,  in  the  opinion  of  Grolius, 
that  the  seventh  day  was  deemed  sacred  to  reli- 
gious observance ;  but  that  the  Sabbatical  observance 
of  it,  the  cessation  from  labour,  was  superinduced 
on  it  in  the  wilderness. 

But  to  come  to  our  second  question,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  even  if  the  Sabbath  were  no 
older  than  Moses,  its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited 
to  Israel,  and  that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete 
enactments  of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  law  coo- 
tains  two  elements,  the  code  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  commandments  of  human  and  universal  cha- 
racter. For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Hebrew  was  called  out  from  the  world,  not  to  live 
on  a  narrower  but  a  far  wider  footing  than  the 
children  of  earth ;  that  he  was  called  out  to  be  the 
true  man,  bearing  witness  for  the  destiny,  exhibiting 
the  aspect,  and  realizing  the  blessedness,  of  true 
manhood.  Hence,  we  can  always  see,  if  we  have  a 
mind,  the  difference  between  such  features  of  his 
Law  as  are  but  local  and  temporary,  aud  such  as 
are  human  and  universal.  To  which  class  belongs 
the  Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question 
which  will  soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which 
does  not  appear  hard  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 

And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  forms 
part  of  the  Decalogue.  Aud  that  the  Decalogue 
had  a  rank  and  authority  above  the  other  enact- 
ments of  the  Law,  is  plain  to  the  most  cursory 
readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  indicated  by 
its  being  written  on  the  two  Tables  of  the  Cove- 
nant. And  though  even  the  Decalogue  is  affected 
by  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  so  in  the  way 
of  repeal  or  obliteration.  It  is  raised,  trans- 
figured, glorified  there,  but  itself  remains  in  its 
authority  and  supremacy.  Not  to  refer  just  now 
to  our  Saviour's  teaching  (Matt.  xix.  17-19),  of 
which  it  might  be  alleged  that  it  was  delivered 
when,  and  to  the  persons  over  whom,  the  Old  Law 
was  in  force — such  passages  as  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9,  and 
Eph.  vi.  2,  3,  seem  decisive  of  this.  In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an  au- 
thority over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Christians, 
though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question  which  still 
remains. 

The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath  presented 
by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  the  frequent  re- 
ference to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  2ndly,  the 
silence  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
to  be  asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 

1st.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  GospeLs  are, 
it  needs  not  be  said,  numerous  enough.  We  have 
already  seen  the  high  position  which  it  took  in  the 


minds  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  pro- 
hibitions which  they  put  forth  in  connexion  with 
it.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  ot 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched  as  that 
which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  He  seems  even  to 
have  directed  attention  to  this,  thereby  intimat- 
ing surely  that  on  the  one  hand  the  misapprehen- 
sion, and  on  the  other  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
Sabbath  were  matters  of  deepest  concern.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against  which 
both  His  teaching  and  practice  were  directed;  aud 
His  two  pregnant  declarations,  "  The  Snbbath  was  - 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  surely 
exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and 
universal  The  former  sets  it  forth  as  a  privilege 
and  a  blessing,  and  were  we  therefore  to  suppose  it 
absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have  stinted  man 
of  something  that  was  made  for  him,  something 
that  conduces  to  his  well-being.  The  latter  won- 
derfully exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it,  even  as 
do  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, to  God  as  its  archetype ;  and  in  showing  us 
that  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inas- 
much as  God  opens  His  hand  daily  and  filleth  all 
things  living  with  plenteousness — shows  us  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  exclude  action, 
which  would  be  but  a  death,  but  only  that  week- 
day action  which  requires  to  be  wound  up  in  a  rest " 
that  shall  be  after  the  pattern  of  His,  who  though 
He  has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath 
made,  yet  "  worketh  hitherto." 

2ndly.  The  Epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps  another  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules  for  its  observ- 
ance are  ever  given  by  the  Apostles — its  violation  * 
is  never  denounced  by  them.  Sabbath-breakers  ore 
never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  16, 
17,  seems  a  far  stronger  argument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dispensation  than  * 
is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  more  than  once 
referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance,  it  is  never 
identified  with  the  Sabbath,  nor  are  any  prohi- 
bitions issued  in  connexion  with  the  former,  while 
the  omission  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  list  of 
"  necessary  things  "  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xv.  29),  shows  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Apostles  as  free  from  obligation  in  this  matter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  whole  earned  in  thesame  direction.  The  seventh 
day  of  the  week  continued,  indeed,  to  be  observed, 
being  kept  as  a  feast  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ; 
Church,  and  as  a  fast  from  on  early  peried  by  that 
of  Rome,  and  one  or  two  other  Churches  of  the 
West ;  but  not  as  obligator)-  on  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Jews.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  , 
prohibited  all  scruple  about  working  on  it;  and 
there  was  a  very  general  admission  among  the 
early  Fathers  that  Christians  did  not  Sabbatize  in 
the  letter. 

Again,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a 
Sabbath  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  ages.  The 
slave  of  the  heathen  master,  and  the  child  of  the 
heathen  father,  could  neither  of  them  have  the 
control  of  bis  own  conduct  in  such  a  matter ;  while 
the  Christian  in  general  would  have  been  at  one* 
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betrayed  and  dragged  into  notice  if  he  was  found 
abstaining  from  labour  of  every  kind,  not  on  the 
seventh  but  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  yet 
it  is  dear  that  many  were  enabled  without  blame 
to  keep  their  Christianity  long  a  secret ;  nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  to  divulge 
it,  until  heathen  interrogation  or  the  order  to 
sacrifice  dragged  it  into  daylight. 

When  the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
they  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  comparing,  connect 
it  with  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
-.ftftlduW  f  prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on  the 
laCitnsv^i'.  former,  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the  reasons 
just  alleged.  [Loan's  Day.]  After  Constantine 
things  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour 
as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather 
than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth 
Commandment;  but  it  was  followed  by  several 
which  extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occu- 
pations, and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  inno- 
cent on  ordinary  days.  When  this  became  the  case, 
the  Christian  Church,  which  ever  believed  the 
Decalogue,  in  some  sense,  to  be  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  its  letter  as  well 
as  its  spirit;  that  she  had  not  lost  the  type  even 
in  possessing  the  antitype ;  that  the  great  law  of 
week-day  work  and  seventh-day  rest,  a  law  so 
generous  and  so  ennobling  to  humanity  at  large, 
was  still  in  operation.  True,  the  name  Sabbath 
was  always  used  to  denote  the  seventh,  as  that 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  denote  the  first,  day  of  the 
week,  which  latter  is  nowhere  habitually  called 
*  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  except  in 
Scotland  and  by  the  English  Puritans.  But  it 
was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  was  done '  by  Christians  after  Constantine, 
and  to  read  the  Fourth  Commandment,  without 
connecting  the  two ;  and,  seeing  that  such  was  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  developed  Church,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and 
even  the  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16, 
17),  do  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so  strongly 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching 
respecting  it  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  fulfil. 

In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would, 
present  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in 
its  distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
Apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the 
seventh  day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a  fast, 
and  that  for  a  reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in 
'  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  lying  in  the  sepulchre 
throughout  that  day.  Its  observance  therefore 
would  not  obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
that  of  hebdomadal  rest  and  refreshment,  and  as 
consequently  the  prolongation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
essential  character  of  that  benignant  ordinance ; 
and,  with  some  variation,  therefore,  of  verbal  state- 
ment, a  connexion  between  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment and  the  first  day  of  the  week  (together,  as 
should  be  remembered,  with  the  other  festivals  of 
tire  Church),  came  to  be  perceived  and  proclaimed. 


Attention  has  recently  been  called,  in  connexion 
with  oar  subject,  to  a  circumstance  which  is  im- 
portant, the  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  of 
the  Egyptian  week  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  Dion 
Cassius  speaks  of  that  adoption  as  recent,  and* 
we  are  therefore  warranted  in  conjecturing  the 
time  of  Hadrian  as  about  that  wherein  it  must  have 
established  itself.  Here,  then,  would  seem  a  signal 
Providential  preparation  for  providing  the  people 
of  God  with  a  literal  Sabbatismns ;  for  prolonging 
in  the  Christian  kingdom  that  great  institution 
which,  whether  or  not  historically  older  than  the 
Mosaic  Law,  is  yet  in  its  essential  character  adapted 
to  all  mankind,  a  witness  for  a  personal  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  for  His  call  to 
men  to  model  their  work,  their  time,  and  their 
lives,  on  His  pattern. 

Were  we  prepared  to  embrace  an  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  a  remarkable  passage 
already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should 
find  it  singularly  illustrative  of  the  view  just 
suggested.  The  argument  of  the  passage  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  rest  on  which  Joshua  entered, 
and  into  which  he  made  Israel  to  enter,  cannot  be 
the  true  and  final  rest,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalmist 
long  afterwards  speaks  of  the  entering  into  that 
rest  as  still  future  and  contingent.  In  ver.  9  we 
have  the  words  "  there  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God."  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kari- 
wavffis,  and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  acu3$arian6s,  which  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author's 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  "  we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest " — but  a  parenthesis  to  the  effect 
that  "  to  the  people  of  God,"  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remaineth,  there  is  left,  a  Sabbat- 
izing, the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the 
Uest  of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope 
for  and  justifying  the  practice.*  This  exposition  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews ;  and  the  passage  thus  viewed  will 
seem  to  some  minds  analogous  to  xiii.  10.  It  is 
given  by  Owen,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  in- 
genuity by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  Discourses  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  will  not  be  felt  fatal  to  it  that  more 
than  300  years  should  have  passed  before  the 
Church  at  large  was  in  a  situation  to  discover  the 
heritage  that  had  been  preserved  to  her,  or  to 
enter  on  its  enjoyment,  when  we  consider  how 
development,  in  all  matters  of  ritual  and  ordinance, 
must  needs  be  the  law  of  any  living  body,  and 
much  more  of  one  which  had  to  struggle  from 
its  birth  with  the  impeding  forces  of  a  heathen 
empire,  frequent  persecution,  and  an  unreclaimed 
society.  In  such  case  was  the  early  Church,  and 
therefore  she  might  well  have  to  wait  for  a  Con- 
stantine before  she  could  fully  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  sabbatizing  was  still  left  to  her; 
and  her  members  might  well  be  permitted  not  to 
see  the  truth  in  any  steady  or  consistent  way 
even  then. 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  exposition  are 


•  According  to  this  exposition  the  words  of  ver.  10, 
"for  he  that  hath  entered,  &c"  are  referred  to  Christ. 
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many  and  great,  one  being,  that  it  has  oocurred 
to  so  few  among  the  great  commentators  who  have 
laboured  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom 
(in  loc.)  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to 
hebdomadal  sabbatizing.  Nor  have  we  found  any 
commentators,  besides  the  two  just  named,  who 
admit  that  there  is  such,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Ebrard.  Dean  Alford  notices  the  interpretation 
only  to  condemn  it,  while  Dr.  Hessey  gives  an- 
other, and  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  verse, 
suggesting  a  sufficient  reason  tor  the  change  of  word 
from  Karinavais  to  <ra$$m-urfUs.  It  would  not 
have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over 
in  this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and  Sabba- 
tical ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 

It  would  be  going  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  Hessey,  in  his 
Bampton  Lectures,  has  sketched  and  distinguished 
every  variety  of  doctrine  which  has  been  or  still  is 
maintained  on  the  subject. 

The  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  Jews  sub- 
sequent to  our  Saviours  time  have  been  already 
referred  to.  A  curious  account — taken  from  Bux- 
torf,  Be  Si/nag. — of  their  superstitions,  scruples, 
and  prohibitions,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the 
first  part  of  Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Sabbath.  Cal- 
lnet,  (art.  "Sabbath  "),  gives  an  interesting  sketch 
of  their  family  practices  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  day.  And  the  estimate  of  the  Sabbath, 
its  uses,  and  its  blessings,  which  is  formed  by  the 
more  spiritually  minded  Jews  of  the  present  day 
may  be  inferred  from  some  striking  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kalisch  (Comm.  on  Exodus),  p.  273,  who 
winds  up  with  quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from 
the  late  Mrs.  Horatio  Montefiore's  work,  A  Few 
Words  to  the  Jews. 

Finally,  M.  Proudhou's  striking  pamphlet,  De 
la  Celebration  da  Dimanche  consideree  sous  let 
rapports  de  F  Hygiene  publique,  de  la  Morale,  des 
relations  de  Famille  et  de  CiU,  Paris,  1850,  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage.  His  remarks 
(p.  67)  on  the  advantages  of  the  precise  propor- 
tion established,  six  days  of  work  to  -one  of  rest, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  any  other  that  could  be 
arranged,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  word  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
week  in  the  N.  T.  Hence,  by  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
reckoning  time  by  cardinal  numbers,  iv  Trj  uitf  t&v 
aafifiaruv,  means  on  t/ie  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  liabbis  have  the  same  phraseology,  keeping, 
however,  the  word  Sabbath  in  the  singular. 

On  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke,  vi.  1,  iv  r<f  vafiPdrif 
tmtperff&rrtf,  see  SABBATICAL  Year. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  that 
on  the  Lord's  Dat. 

Literature : — Criiici  Sacri,  on  Exod. ;  Heylin's 
Hist,  of  the  Sabbath ;  Selden,  De  Jure  Jfatur. 
et  Gent. ;  Buxtorf,  De  Synag. ;  Barrow,  Expos, 
of  Vie  Decalogue;  Paley,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  v.  7  ;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and 
Sabbath;  Whately's  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath; 
Wardlaw,  On  the  Sabbath ;  Maurice,  On  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  arts,  exciv.-vi., 
elxviii. ;  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encycl.  "  Sab- 
bath;" Winer,  RealwOrterbuch,  "Sabbath;"  Bahr, 
Sj/mboliA  des  Mos.  Cult.  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  ch.  11,  §2 ; 
Kalisch,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on 
O.  T.  in  Exod.  XX. ;  Proudhon.  De  la  Celebration 
'  du  DimanJie ;  and  especially  Dr.  Hessey 's  Sunday '; 
Re  Btmpton  Lecture  for  I860.  fF.  G.I 
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SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY  (SoftSd™. 
ibis,  Acta  i.  12).  On  occasion  of  a  violation  of 
the  commandment  by  certain  of  the  people  who 
went  to  look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day, 
Moses  enjoined  every  man  to  "  abide  in  his 
place,"  and  forbade  any  man  to  "go  out  of  his 
place"  on  that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems 
natural  to  look  on  this  as  a  mere  enactment 
pro  re  nati,  and  having  no  bearing  on  any  state 
of  affairs  subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard 
it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the 
natural  inference  from  2  K.  iv.  23  is  against  the 
supposition  of  such  a  prohibition  being  known  to 
the  spokesman,  Elisha  almost  certainly  living — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  whole  narrative — much 
more  than  a  Sabbath  Day's  Journey  from  Shunem. 
Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  David's  flight 
from  Saul,  aud  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that  neither 
felt  bound  by  such  a  limitation.  Their  situation, 
however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
argued  from.  In  after  times  the  precept  in  Ex. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a  permanent  law. 
But  as  some  departure  from  a  man's  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  nt  T 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city. 

Though  such  an  enactment  may  have  proceeded 
from  on  erroneous  view  of  Ex.  xvi.  29,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  superstitious  and  unworthy  on  the 
face  of  it  as  are  most  of  the  Rabbinical  rules  and 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  Day.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  law,  like  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
some  authority  must  settle  the  application  in 
details,  and  such  an  authority  "  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sitting  in  Moses'  seat"  were  entitled  to 
exercise.  It  is  plain  that  the  limits  of  the  Sab- 
bath Day's  Journey  must  have  been  a  great  check 
on  the  profanation  of  the  day  in  a  country  where 
business  was  entirely  agricultural  or  pastoral,  and 
must  have  secured  to  "  the  ox  and  the  ass  "  the 
rest  to  which  by  the  Law  they  were  entitled. 

Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law  in 
warning  the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not . 
be  "  on  the  Sabbath  Day  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  The 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  cose 
of  Gentiles,  feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  jour- 
neying on  that  day ;  nor  would  their  situation  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  forms  whereby  soch 
journeying  when  necessary  was  sanctified ;  nor  would 
assistance  from  those  around  be  procurable. 

The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness,  ' 
which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  ,uid 
the  tents.  To  repair  to  the  Ark  being,  of  course, 
a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walking  to  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was  taken  as  the 
measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  We 
find  the  same  distance  given  as  the  circumference 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitical  cities  to  be 
counted  as  their  suburbs  (Num.  xxxv.  5).  The 
terminus  a  quo  was  thus  not  a  man's  own  hou.se,  . 
but  the  wall  of  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  'awful  Sabbath  Day's  journeying 
must  therefore  have  varied  greatly ;  the  movements 
of  a  Jew  in  one  of  the  small  cities  of  his  own  land 
being  restricted  Indeed  when  compared  with  those 
of  a  Jew  in  Alexandria,  Antioch  or  Kome. 

3  Z 
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Whan  a  mail  was  obliged  to  go  farthei  man  a 
Sabbath  Day's  Journey,  on  some  good  and  allow- 
able ground,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  on  the 
evening  before  to  furnish  himself  with  (bod  enough 
for  two  meals.  lie  was  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  the 
appointed  distance,  to  bury  what  he  had  left,  and 
utter  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  appointed 
boundary.  Next  morning  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  this  point  his  terminus  a  quo. 

The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more  than  2000  paces 
from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred  to  by 
Origen,  «j>i  AfX"')  2  >  J*™»>*.  ^3°- 
siam,  qunest.  10 ;  and  by  Oecumenius — with  some 
apparent  difference  between  them  as  to  the  measure- 
ment. Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Hillel,  as 
the  authorities  for  the  lawful  distance.      [F.  G.] 

SABBATHE'U8(2ofl/5oTo"oj:  Sabbathaeus). 
Shabbetiiai  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  14 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  15). 

SABBATICAL  YEAB.  As  each  seventh  day 
and  each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each 
seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  en- 
counter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11,  given  in 
1  words  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  followed  (ver.  12)  by  the  re-en- 
forcement of  that  commandment.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  passage  and  not  feel  that  the  Sabbath  Day 
and  the  Sabbatical  year  are  parts  of  one  general  law. 

The  commandment  is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six 
years,  and  to  let  the  hind  rest  on  the  seventh, 
"  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what 
they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat."  It  is 
lidded,  "  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard  and'  thy  oliveyard." 

We  next  meet  with  the  enactment  in  lev.  xxv, 
2-7,  and  finally  in  Dent,  xv.,  in  which  last  place 
the  new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year 
being  one  of  release  to  debtors. 

When  we  combine  these  several  notices,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  have 
rest  to  enjoy  her  Sdibatht.  Neither  tillage  nor 
cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to  be  practised.  The 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil  was  not  to  be  reaped 
by  the  owner,  whose  rights  of  property  were  in 
abeyance.  All  were  to  have  their  shore  in  the  glean- 
ings: the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first 
sight,  of  total  impracticability.  This,  however, 
*  wears  off  when  wo  consider  that  in  no  year  was 
the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Unless,  therefore,  the  remainder 
was  gleaned  very  carefully,  there  may  easily  have 
been  enough  left  to  ensure  such  spontaneous  deposit 
of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Syria  would  produce 
some  amount  of  crop  in  the  succeeding  year,  while 
the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course  yield  their ' 
fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  com  in  previous  years 
for  their  own  and  their  families' wants.  This  is 
the  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv.  20-22. 
And  though  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance 
during  the  Sabbatical  year,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  only  applied  to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the 
gardens  attached  to  houses. 

The  claiming  of  debts  was  unlawful  during  this 
'  year,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xv.  The  exceptions 
laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  and  that  of 
there  being  no  poor  in  the  land.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will  never 
happen.  But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily 
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paid ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  re- 
lease of  the  seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted 
through  the  year.  This  law  was  rirtually  acre- 
gated  in  later  times  by  the  well-known  protbol*  ol 
the  great  Hillel,  a  permission  to  the  judges  to 
allow  a  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim  whenever  be 
required  to  do  so.  The  formula  is  given  in  the 
Mishna  (Sheciith,  10,  4). 

The  release  of  debtors  during  the  Sabbatical  year 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  release  of  slaves 
on  the  seventh  year  of  their  service.  The  two  are 
obviously  distinct — the  one  occurring  at  one  fixed 
time  for  all,  while  the  other  must  have  varied  with 
various  families,  and  with  various  slaves. 

The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  , 
weekly  Sabbath.  Both  hare  a  beneficent  ten- 
dency, limiting  the  rights  and  checking  the  sense  of 
property;  the  one  puts  in  God's  claims  on  time,  the 
other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  "  keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord."    "  The  land  is  mine." 

There  may  also  have  been,  as  Knlisch  conjectures, 
an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the 
land  from  lying  fallow  every  seventh  year,  in  a 
time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 

The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical 
month,  and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be.  read  every 
such  year,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the 
assembled  people.  It  was  thus,  like  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  no  mere  negative  rest,  but  was  to  be 
marked  by  high  and  holy  occupation,  and  connected 
with  sacred  reflection  and  sentiment. 

At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  Sabbatical  years, 
the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  For  the  question  whether  that 
was  identical  with  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  or 
was  that  which  succeeded  it,  t.  e.  whether  the  year 
of  Jubilee  fell  every  forty-ninth  or  every  fiftieth 
year,  see  Jubilee,  Year  op. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
the  Sabbatical  year  relates  to  the  time  when  its 
observance  became  obligatory.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Leviticus  xxv.  2,  "  When  ye  come  into  the 
land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  n 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  that  it  was  to  be  held  by 
the  people  oh  the  first  year  of  their  occupation  of 
Canaan ;  but  this  mere  literalism  gives  a  result  in 
contradiction  to  the  words  which  immediately  fol- 
low :  "  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and  six 
years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and  gather  in 
the  fruit  thereof;  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land."  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authori- 
ties, that  the  law  became  obligatory  fourteen  years 
after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  years  and  the  distribu- 
tion seven  more. 

A  further  question  arises.  At  whatever  period 
the  obedience  to  this  law  ought  to  have  commenced, 
was  it  in  point  of  fact  obeyed  ?  This  is  an  inquiry 
which  reaches  to  more  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  than 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  rare 
to  see  the  whole  of  a  code  in  full  operation ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the 
Captivity  present  us  with  no  such  spectacle.  In  the 
threatenings  contained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on 
tbe  violation  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  particu- 
larly contemplated  (vers.  33,  34)  ;  and  that  it  wob 
greatly  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Chron. 


*  Varans 

=  probably  irpopouAij  or  irpoo-jSoA^.  For 
this  and  other  curtou?  .peculations  on  tbe  etymology  of  tbe 

word  *ee  Bustorf,  Aer.  TMmud.  130* 
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xxxvi.  20,  21 :  "  Them  that  escaped  from  the  sword 
carried  he  away  to  Babylon;  where  they  were 
servants  to  him. and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia :  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  en- 
joyed her  Sabbaths ;  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years." 
Some  of  the  Jewish  commentators  have  inferred 
from  this  that  their  forefathers  had  neglected  exactly 
seventy  Sabbatical  years.  If  such  neglect  was  con- 
tinuous, the  law  must  have  been  disobeyed  through- 
out a  period  of  490  years,  i.  e.  through  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  the  monarchy ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  previous  history  leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  people  were  more  scrupulous  then, 
we  must  look  to  the  return  from  captivity  for  indi- 
cations of  the  Sabbatical  year  being  actually  ob- 
served. Then  we  know  the  former  neglect  was  re- 
placed by  a  punctilious  attention  to  the  Law ;  and  as 
its  leading  feature,  the  Sabbath,  began  to  be  scrupu- 
lously reverenced,  so  wc  now  find  traces  of  a  like 
observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  We  read  (1  Mace, 
vi.  49)  that  "  they  came  out  of  the  city,  because 
they  had  no  victuals  there  to  endure  the  siege,  it 
being  a  year  of  rest  to  the  land."  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  exempted  the  Jews  from  tri- 
bute during  it,  since  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to 
sow  seed  or  reap  harvest  then ;  so,  too,  did  Julius 
Caesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §6).  Tacitus  (Hist. 
lib.  v.  2,  §4),  having  mentioned  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  Jews,  adds : — "  Dein  blan- 
dienti  inertia,  septimum  quoque  annum  ignaviae 
datum."  And  St.  Paul,  in  reproaching  the  Ga- 
latians  with  their  Jewish  tendencies,  taxes  them 
witii  observing  years  as  well  as  days  and  months 
and  Uuies  (Gal.  iv.  10),  from  which  we  must  infer 
that  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
tendencies  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves. 
Another  allusion  in  the  X.  T.  to  the  Sabbatical  year 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  phrase,  iv  oafifii.Ttt 
StvT*powp&T&  (Luke  vi.  1).  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  term,  but  one  of  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  denotes  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wieseler,  quoted  by 
Alford,  vol.  i.).  *  [F.  G.] 

SABBE'US  {-SaBPaias  ;  Alex.  2aftBeuo»:  Sa- 
meas),  1  Esdr.  ix.  32.    [SkemaiaH,  14.] 
SABE'AN&  [Sheba.] 

SA'BI(2a0<lV;  Alex.2ajM:  Sabathm).  "The 
children  of  Pochereth  of  Zebaim"  appear  in  1  Esd. 
v.  34  ac  "  the  sons  of  Phacareth,  the  sons  of  Sabi." 

SAB'TAH  (flFOD,  in  21  MSS.  Wilt?,  Gen. 

x.  7 ;  NB3D,  1  Chr.'  i.  9,  A.  V.  Sabta  :  So^arW : 

Sabatha).  The  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush. 
In  accordance  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cushites  in  the  article  Arabia  and 
elsewhere,  Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  writer  has  found  no 
traces  in  Arab  writers ;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny 
(ti.  32,  §155,  xii.  32),  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  p.  41 1),  and 
Anon.  Peripl.  (27),  respecting  Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or 
Sobotale,  metropolis  of  the  Atramitae  (probably  the 
Chatramotitae),  seem  to  point  to  a  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  descended  from  Sabtah,  always  sup- 
posing that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not  a  corrup- 
tion or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Sebn,  or  Sheba. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  under  Sheba.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  Arabian 
geography  require  very  cautious  handling,  pre- 


senting, as  they  do,  a  mass  of  contradictions  an  I 
transparent  travellers'  tales  respecting  the  unknown 
regions  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  Arabia  Thurifera,  &c. 
Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77°  long.  16°  30'  lat. 
It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no  less  than 
sixty  temples  (Pliny,  N.  IT.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  §32; ;  it  was 
also  situate  in  the  temtory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Eleazus  (comp.  Anon.  Peripl.  ap.  Miiller,  Gcaj. 
Min.  278-9),  supposed  by  J'resuel  to  be  identical 
with  "  Ascharides,"  or  "  Alascharissoun,"  in  Arabic 
(Joum.  Asiat.  Nouv.  Se'rie,  x.  191 ).  Winer  thinks 
the  identification  of  Sabtah  with  Sabbatha,  &c.,  to 
be  probable;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  (Bibel- 
tceri,  lien.  x.  and  Atlas).  It  certainly  occupies  a 
position  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  traces  of 
Sabtah,  where  are  traces  of  Cushite  tribes  in  very 
early  times,  on  their  way,  as  we  hold,  from  their 
earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the  Euphrates. 

Gesenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has 
no  doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
2aj3dV,  2o(3i,  iafial  (see  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
Casaub. ;  Ptol.  iv.  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkikois  now,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  Ptolemies  hunted  elephants. 
Amongst  the  ancient  translators,  Pseudojonathan 
saw  the  true  meaning,  rendering  it  W1DD,  for 
which  read  'tOOD,  «'.  e.  the  Sembritae,  whom 
Strabo  (loc.  cit.  p.  786)  places  in  the  same  region. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  understands  it  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  Astabora  "  (Gesenius,  ed.  Tregelles, 
s.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sabtah  is  compared 
plausibly  with  SajSaV;  but  when  probability  is 
against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
is  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Sabat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai) 
may  be  related  to  SeOa,  which  certainly  was  in 
Ethiopia.  On  the  Rabbinical  authorities  which 
he  quotes  we  place  no  value.  It  only  lemains 
to  add  that  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  1712)  removes 
Sabtah  to  Ceuta  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in  Arabic 

Sebtah,  Xaaw>  (comp.  Marasid,  s.  v.);  and  thai 

Bochart  (Phaleg,  i.  114,  115,  252,  seqq.),  while 
he  mentions  Sabbatha,  prefers  to  place  Sabtah  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the 
Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  in 
that  gulf.  "  [E.  S.  P.] 

8ABTECHA,  and  SAB'TECHAH  : 

2<u9a0OK<i,  2itS(8ax<t :  SiiOatacha,  Sabathac/ia, 
Gen.  x.  7,  1  Chr.  i.  9).  The  fifth  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Cush,  whose  settlements  would  probably  be 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  thn^e  of  Kaamah, 
the  next  before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites. 
[Raamaii,  Dedah,  Sheba.]  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satis- 
factorily with  any  name  given  by  classical  writers. 
Bochart  (who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  Bibelw.,  Gen. 
x.  and  Atlas)  argues  that  he  should  be  placed  in  Car- 
mania,  on  the  Persian  shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing 
Sabtechah  with  the  city  of  Samydace  of  Steph.  Byz. 
(SapiSrfVrq  or  2a^u<«Ui)  of  Ptol.  vi.  8, 7).  This  ety- 
mology appears  to  be  very  far-fetched.  Gesenius 
merely  says  that  Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
district  of  Ethiopia,  and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ. 
Pseudojonathan  0DUJT,  Zingitani).  [2.  S.  P.] 
SA'CAB  ("Ob :  'AXo> ;  Alex.  SoXd> :  SacKar). 

1.  A  Hararite,  father  of  Ahiam,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33 
he  is  called  Sharab,  but  hennicott  regards  Sacar 
as  the  correct  reading. 

3  Z  2 
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2.  (Zax4>0  The  fourth  son  of  Obededorn  (1 
C!hr.  xxvi.  4). 

SACKBUT  (tOSD,  Dan.  iii.  5 ;  K33fc>,  Dan. 

iii.  7, 10, 15:  aanfiiicn:  sambuca).  The  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  tabbied.  If  this  mu- 
sical instrument  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  aaiifiimt 
and  Latin  sambuca,*  the  English  translation  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a  wind-instrument ; 
the  sambuca  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell 
says  {Pop.  Mus.  i.  35),  "  The  sackbut  was  a  bass 
trumpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  modern  trombone." 
It  had  a  deep  note  according  to  Drayton  (Polyolbion, 

iv.  365) : 

"  The  hoboy,  logout  day,  recorder,  and  the  flute." 

The  sambuca  was  a  triangular  instrument  with 
four  or  more  strings  played  with  the  ringers.  Ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus  (xiv.  633),  Masurius  described 
it  as  having  a  shrill  tone ;  and  Euphorion,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmian  Games,  said  that  it  was  used 
by  the  Pnrthians  and  Troglodytes,  and  had  four 
strings.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  one  Sambyx, 
and  to  Sibylla  its  first  use  (Athen.  xiv.  637).  Juba, 
in  the  4th  book  of  his  Theatrical  History,  says  it 
was  discovered  in  Syria,  but  Neanthes  of  Cyiicum, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Hours,  assigns  it  to  the  poet 
Ibycus  of  Rhegium  (Athen.  iv.  77).  This  last  tra- 
dition is  followed  by  Suidas,  who  describes  the  sam- 
buca as  a  kind  of  triangular  harp.  That  it  was  a 
foreign  instrument  is  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Strabo  (x.  471),  who  says  its  name  is  barbarous, 
isidore  of  Seville  (Orig.  iii.  20)  appears  to  regard 
it  as  a  wind  instrument,  for  he  connects  it  with  the 
sambucus,  or  elder,  a  kind  of  light  wood  of  which 
pipes  were  made. 

The  sambuca  was  early  known  at  Home,  for 
Plautus  (Stick,  ii.  2,  57)  mentions  the  women  who 
played  it  (samhucae,  or  sambitcistriu;  as  they  are 
called  in  I. ivy,  xxxix.  6).  It  was  a  favourite  among 
the  Greeks  (Polyb.  v.  37),  and  the  lthodian  women 
appear  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  on 
tfn3  instrument  (Athen.  iv.  129). 

There  was  an  engine  called  sambuca  used  in 
siege  operations,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
musical  instrument,  because,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  634),  when  raised  it  had  the  form  of  a  ship 
and  a  ladder  combined  in  one.  [W.  A.  W.j 

SACKCLOTH  (pfe>:  o-dwroj:  saocut).  A 
c  .arse  texture,  of  a  dark  colour,  made  of  goats' 
hair  (Is.  1.  3;  liev.  vi.  12),  and  resembling  the 
cilicium  of  the  Konians.  It  was  used  (1.)  for 
making  sacks,  the  same  word  describing  both  the 
material  and  the  article  (Gen.  xlii.  25 ;  Lev.  xi. 
32 ;  Josh.  ix.  4) ;  and  (2.)  for  making  the  rough 
garments  used  by  mourners,  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ;  2  K.  vi. 
30 ;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  or  cetkoneth  (Jon. 
iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the  outer  garment.  The  robe  pro- 
bably resembled  a  sack  in  shape,  and  fitted  close  to 
the  person,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  application  of 
the  term  ch&gar*  to  the  process  of  putting  it  on 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Ex.  vii.  18,  &c).  It  was  con- 
fined by  a  girdle  of  similar  material  (Is.  iii.  24). 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  throughout  the  night  (IK. 
xxi.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

*  Compare  ambubaia,  from  Syr.  N>13N,  abb&ba,  a 
flute,  where  the  m  occupies  the  place  of  the  dogesh. 

■>  un. 
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SACRIFICE.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  relented  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads  ;  the  object  of  this  article  will  be : — 

I.  To  examine  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  various  words  used  to  denote  sacrifice  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  To  examine  the  historical  development  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 

III.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  » 
it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 

I.  Of  all  the  words  used  in  reference  to  sacri- 
fice, the  most  general  appear  to  be — 

(a.)  nrUO,  minchah,  from  the  obsolete  root 
1130,  "to  give;"  used  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13,  20,  21,  ol 
a  gift  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (LXX.  Sapor);  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  2,  6  ({«Via),  in  1  K.  iv.  21  (iwpa), 
in  2  K.  xvii.  4  (fuwad),  of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal 
king;  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  5,  of  a  sncrifice  generally 
(Sapor  and  Svffla,  indifferently);  and  in  Lev.  ii. 
1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  with  the  word  korban,  of  au 
unbloody  sacrifice,  or  "  meat-ofl'cring"  (generally 
Sapor  tvff(a).  Its  derivation  and  usage  point  to 
that  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  represents  it  as  an  Eu- 
charistic  gift  to  God  our  King. 

(6.)  |31p,  korban,  derived  from  the  root  3Tj?- 

"  to  approach,"  or  (in  Hiphil)  to  "  make  to  ap- 
proach ;  used  with  mincliak  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  5,  6, 
(LXX.  Sapor  0vo~ia),  generally  rendered  tioor 
(see  Mark  vii.  1 1 ,  Kopfiar,  8  eVri  Sapor)  or  tpoff- 
<p6pa.  The  idea  of  a  gift  hardly  seems  inherent  in 
the  root;  which  rather  points  to  sacrifice,  as  a 
symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

(c.)  PI3T,  tebach,  derived  from  the  root  (13T,  to 
"slaughter  animals,"  especially  to  "slay  in  sacri- 
fice," refers  emphatically  to  a  bloody  sacrifice,  one 
in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the  essential 
idea.  Thus  it  is  opposed  to  minchah,  in  Ps.  xl.  6 
(fluoW  xai  rpoo-tpopiv),  and  to  Slah  (the  whole 
burnt-offering)  in  Ex.  x.  25,  xviii.  12,  &c.  With  it 
the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrifice  is  naturally  connected. 

Distinct  fiom  these  general  terms,  and  often 
appended  to  them,  arc  file  words  denoting  special 
kinds  of  sacrifice: — 

(d.)  rh\!!,  6lah  (generally  6\0Kairuiux),  the 
"  whole  burnt-offering." 

(«.)  D^B*,  shelem  (Bvria  vtcrripiov),  used  fre- 
quently with  PI3t,  and  sometimes  called  J3TJ>  the 
"  peace-"  or  "  thank-offering." 

(/.)  DKtSn,  chattith  (generally  *e pi  afuurrlas), 
the  "  sin-offering." 

(ff.)  DEW,  ishdm  (generally  irAij^fAela)  the 
"  trespass-ellering." 

for  the  examination  of  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  these,  see  each  under  its  own  head. 

II.  (A.)  Origin  op  Sacrifice. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice ;  whether  it 
arose  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  subject 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation. 

It  is  a  question,  the  importance  of  which  has 
probably  been  exaggerated.   There  can  be  no  doubt. 
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that  sacrifice  was  sanctioned  by  God's  law,  with  a 
special  typical  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ ; 
its  universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation 
to  God,  shows  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was 
first  enjoined  by  an  external  command,  or  whether 
it  was  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
with  God,  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
heart  of  man — is  a  historical  question,  perhaps  inso- 
luble, probably  one  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all, 
except  in  connexion  with  some  general  theory  of  the 
method  of  primeval  revelation,  but  certainly  one, 
which  does  not  affect  the  authority  and  the  meaning 
of  the  rite  itself. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory,  which  refers 
it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total  silence 
of  Holy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more  remarkable, 
when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference  made  in 
Gen.  ii.  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacrifice  when 
first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel,  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men  ;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
of  which  no  ingenuity*  has  been  able  to  impair, 
although  it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal 
revelation  of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  asser- 
tion of  it,  as  of  a  positive  and  important  doctrine. 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural character  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with 
which  the  sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  con- 
nected, any  conclusive  argument  on  this  side  of  the 
question.  All  allow  that  the  eucharistic  and  depre- 
catory ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natural  to 
man.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory  character, 
dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its  typical  nature, 
appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture.  It  is  veiled  under 
other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchal  sacrifices. 
It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Law  (Lev. 
xvii.  11,  &c.) ;  but  even  then  the  theory  of  the  sin- 
offering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult ;  it 
is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is 
as  likely  that  it  pleased  God  gradually  to  superadd 
the  higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  man 
from  the  lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find 
their  justification  in  the  higher),  as  that  He  ori- 
ginally commanded  the  institution  when  the  time 
for  the  revelation  of  its  full  meaning  was  not  yet 
come.  The  rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  symbol 
of  God's  new  promise  in  Gen.  ix.  13-17,  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  existed,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
before  the  Flood.  What  God  sets  His  seal  to,  He 
makes  a  part  of  His  revelation,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be.  It  is  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton's  Div. 
Leg.  ix.  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free,  without  any 
direction  on  the  part  of  God,  while  in  all  the 
Mosaic  ritual  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  sacri- 
fice, as  to  time,  place,  and  material,  is  a  most  pro- 
minent feature,  on  which  much  of  its  distinction 
from  heathen  sacrifice  depended.    The  inference  is 

*  See,  for  example  (as  in  Fiber's  Origin  of  Sacrifice), 

the  elaborate  reasoning  on  the  translation  of  DKt3n 

In  Gen.  lv.  7.  Even  supposing  the  version,  a  "  sin- 
offering  ooucheth  at  the  door"  to  be  correct,  on  the 
ground  of  general  usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  version 
of  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  masculine  participle,  with  the  feminine 
noun  (as  referring  to  the  tact  that  the  sin-offering  w&s 


at  least  probable,  that  when  God  sanctioned  formally 
a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define 
its  method. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
is  best  left  in  the  silence,  with  which  Scripture  sur- 
rounds it. 

(B.)  Ante-Mosaic  History  op  Sacrifice. 

In  examining  the  various  sacrifices,  recorded  in 
Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  Law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory 
sacrifice  (JIKtSn  and  DCN)  are  not  applied  to 

them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  show,  that  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  nor  even  that  the 
offerers  had  not  that  idea  of  expiation,  which  must 
have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all  sacrifices;  but  it  jus- 
tifies the  inference,  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the 
prominent  one  in  the  Joctrine  of  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchali, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  'So  in  Heb.  xi.  4  the  word  6WIa  is 
explained  by  the  voir  Sdpots  below.)  In  the  case 
of  both  it  would  appear  to  have  been  eucharistic, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  offerers  to  have 
lain  in  their  "  faith  "  (Heb.  xi.  4).  Whether  thot 
faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  was  connected  with  any  idea  of  the  typical 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it  was  a  simple 
and  humble  faith  in.  the  unseen  God,  as  the  giver 
and  promiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  authorised  by 
Scripture  to  decide. 

Th«  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
20)  Js  called  burnt-offering  (Slah).  This  sacrifice 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Covenant  which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  same 
ratification  of  a  covenant  is  seen  in  the  burnt- 
offering  of  Abraham,  especially  enjoined  and  defined 
by  God  in  Gen.  xv.  9 ;  and  is  probably  to  be  traced 
in  the  "  building  of  altars  "  by  Abraham  on  entering 
Canaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  7,  8)  and  Mamre  f xiu. 
18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxvi.  25),  and  by  Jacob 
at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20),  and  in  Jacob's  setting  up 
and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  18, 
xxxv.  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah 
also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by 
itself,  as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial, 
countenanced  by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  ap- 
peals to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  before : 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's 
part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's, 
are  in  the  foreground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position. 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children 
(Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we, 
for  the  first  time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 

actually  a  male),  still  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
Lord  even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as 
known  to  exist:  He  does  not  institute  it  The  sup- 
position that  the  "  skins  of  beasts  "  In  Gen.  111.  21  were 
skins  of  animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  ts  a  pure 
assumption.  The  argument  on  Heb.  xi.  4,  that  faith  can 
rest  only  on  a  distinct  Divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  Is  contradicted  l>y  the  Renenil 
definition  of  it  given  In  v.  1. 
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of  expiation  for  sin,  accompanied  by  repentance  and 
prayer,  and  brought  prominently  forward.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness 
(Ex.  x.  25),  where  sacrifice  (zebach)  is  distinguished 
from  burnt-offering.  Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least 
deprecatory ;  the  object  is  to  appease  the  wrath,  and 
avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

(C.)  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. 

These  are  inaugurated  by  the  ollering  of  the 
Passovf.ii  and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The 
Passover  indeed  is  unique  in  its  character,  and 
seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  various 
divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  established.  Its 
ceremonial,  however,  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  sin  offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of  the  blood, 
which  (alter  the  first  celebration)  was  poured  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv.  7),  and  in  the  care 
taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Kx.  xii.  10,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  unlike 
it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not  burnt, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  "  nt 
His  table,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offering.  Its 
peculiar  position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its 
special  reference  to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it 
out  as  Incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  formal  class 
of  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  sacrifice  is  brought 
out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  unknown. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offeied  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  similarly 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  "burnt- 
ollering"  and  "peace-offering"  in  v.  5;  but  the 
solemn  use  of  the  blood  {comp.  Heb.  ix.  18-22) 
distinctly  marks  the  idea  that  expiatory  sacrifice 
was  neeiled  for  entering  into  covenant  with  God, 
the  idea  of  which  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings 
were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the 
various  forms  of  sacrifice: — 

(a.)  The  burnt-offering.  Self-dedicatory. 

(*.)  Themeat-offerin,/(,ml,hody) I „ 

The  peace-offering  {bloodj/)  JMCHAHISTIC. 

(c.)  The  sin-offering      }  Expiatory 
The  treyass-ofcrityr*™*™**- 

To  these  may  be  added, — 

(d.)  The  incense  offered  after  sacrifice  in  the 
Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the 
priest  (as  a  type  of  the  Great  High  Priest),  accom- 
panying and  making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the 
people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev. 
v-iii.)  we  find  these  offered,  in  what  became  ever 
afterwards  the  appointed  order:  first  came  the 
sin-offering,  to  prepare  access  to  God ;  next  the 
burnt-offering,  to  mark  their  dedication  to  His 
service ;  and  thirdly  the  meat-offenug  of  thanks- 
giving. The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  same  order, 
with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten  no 
doubt  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after 
for  all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by 
the  descent  of  fire  upon  the  burnt-otlerinj;.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  System  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts, 
until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus 

b  For  Instances  of  Infringement  of  this  rule  unotnsured, 
see  Judg.  ii.  5,  vi.  26,  xitl.  i» ;  l  Sam.  xf.  15,  xvi.  5 ;  2  Sum 
»1. 13;  IK.  iii.  2,  ii.    Most  of  ibcse  cares  are  special, 
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takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  L  2, 
ii.  1,  &c,  "  If  a  man  bring  an  offering,  ye  shall." 
&c.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  it* 
exercise.  In  every  cue  but  that  of  the  peace- 
offering,  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  carefully 
prescribed,  so  as  to  pieservc  the  ideas  symbolized, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in 
heathen  systems,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in 
human  sacrifice)  that  the  more  costly  the  offering, 
the  more  surely  must  it  meet  with  acceptance. 
At  the  same  time,  probably  in  order  to  impress 
this  truth  on  their  minds,  and  also  to  guard  against 
corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial,  and  against 
the  notion  that  sacrifice  iu  itself,  without  obedi- 
ence, could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle,b  afterwards  to  the  Temple.  This  ordinance 
also  necessitated  their  periodical  gathering  as  one 
nation  before  God,  and  so  kept  clearly  before  their 
minds  their  relation  to  Him  aa  their  national  King. 
Both  limitations  brought  out  the  great  truth,  that 
God  Himself  provided  the  way  by  .which  man 
should  approach  Him,  and  that  the  method  of 
reconciliation  was  initiated  by  Him,  and  not  by 
them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law,  it 
has  been  ait;ued  (ns  by  Outran),  Warburton,  &c) 
that  the  whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  con- 
descension to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed, 
more  or  less,  from  the  heathen  nations,  especially 
from  Egypt,  in  order  to  guard  against  worse  super- 
stition and  positive  idolatry.  The  argument  is 
mainly  based  (see  Wnrb.  Die.  Leg.  iv.,  sect.  vi.  2) 
on  Ez.  x.x.  25,  and  similar  references  in  the  0.  and 
N .  T.  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremonial.  Taken 
as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  Is  weak 
and  superficial ;  it  labours  under  two  fatal  diffi- 
culties, the  historical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence  of 
sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving 
a  reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  so  remarkably  contrasted  with 
the  freedom  of  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  furnish- 
ing an  explanation  of  certain  special  rites,  it  may 
probably  have  some  value.  It  certainly  contains  this 
truth,  that  the  craving  for  visible  tokens  of  God's 
presence,  and  visible  rites  of  worship,  from  which 
idolatry  proceeds,  was  provided  for  and  turned  into  a 
safe  channel,  by  the  whole  ritual  and  typical  system, 
of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre.  The  contact  witn 
the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  in 
Egv  pt,  and  which  had  so  deeply  tainted  the  spirit 
of  the  Israelites,  would  doubtless  render  such  pro- 
vision then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degrada- 
tion into  formulism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual 
meaning  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

(D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail ,  the 
history  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  for  ever.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale  are  by 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  (1  K." 
viii.  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  18),  and  by  Hezekiah  at  his  great 
Passover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple-worship 

some  authorised  by  special  command ;  but  the  Tj»w  pro- 
bably did  not  attain  to  Its  full  strictness  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple. 
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(2  Chr.  zxx.  21-24).  In  each  case,  the  lavish  use 
of  victims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-offerings,  which 
were  a  sacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the 
Table  of  their  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service 
were: — 

(a.)  Burnt-Offerings. 

1.  The  daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42). 

2.  The  double  buraUofferings  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10). 

3.  The  burnt-offerings  at  the  great  festivals 
'Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39). 

(6.)  Meat-Offerings. 

1.  The  daily  meat-offerings  accompanying  the 
daily  burnt-offerings  (flour,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41). 

2.  The  shew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  frankin- 
cense), renewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xsiv.  5-9). 

3.  The  special  meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and 
the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20),  both  -  wave- 
offerings  ;"  the  first-fruits  of  the  dough  and  thresh- 
ing-floor at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11),  called  "heave-offerings." 

(c.)  Sin-Offerings. 

1.  Sin-offering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Num. 

xxviii.  15). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22, 30, 

xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22,  25,  '28,  31,  34,  38;. 

3.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat 
sacrificed,  and  the  scape-goat)  for  the  people,  and 
of  the  bullock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(<?.)  Incense. 

1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (E».  xxx. 
7-8). 

2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offer- 
ings of  the  people  for  themselves  individually ;  at 
the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.),  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first-born,  and  circumcision  of  all  male 
children,  the  cleansing  of  the  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.)  or 
any  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv.),  at  the  fulfilment  of 
Nazaritic  and  other  vows  (Num.  vi.  1-21),  on  oc- 
casions of  marriage  and  of  burial,  &c,  &c„  besides 
the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin-offerings.  These 
must  have  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  sacri- 
fices every  day ;  and  brought  the  rite  home  to 
every  man's  thought,  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life. 

(III.)  In  examining  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that,  in  its  development, 
the  order  of  idea  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
order  of  time.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  per- 
fect form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
offering  occupies  the  most  important  place,  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or 
peace-offering  last  of  all.  The  second  could  only 
be  offered,  after  the  first  had  been  accepted;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second. 
Yet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen,  that 
the  patriarchal  sacrifices  partook  much  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  peace-offering  and  burnt-offering ; 
and  that,  under  the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  know- 

*  See  Magee's  Oist.  on  Sacr^  vol- 1.  diss,  v.,  and  Ernst 
von  Lasaulx's  Treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sacrifice, 


ledge  of  sin  "  (Rom.  iii.  20)  the  sin-offering  was  for 
the  first  time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  na- 
tural, that  the  deepest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in 
order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  those,  who  believe  in  the 
unity  of  the  O.  and  N.  T„  and  the  typical  nature 
of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  must  view  the  type  in 
constant  reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  piepared 
therefore  to  find  in  the  former  vague  and  recondite 
meanings,  which  are  fixed  and  manifested  by  the 
latter.  The  sacrifices  must  be  considered,  not  merely 
as  they  stand  in  the  Law,  or  even  as  they  might 
hare  appeared  to  a  pious  Israelite;  but  as  they 
were  illustrated  by  the  Prophets,  and  perfectly  in- 
terpreted in  the  N.  T.  (».  g.  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  system  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in 
its  influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and 
contrasted  with  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  God 
in  other  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were 
dimly  and  confusedly  expressed. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,*  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  thereiu. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods :  an  idea  which  (for 
example)  runs  through  all  Greek  literature,  from 
the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion 
of  which  St.  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  de- 
clared that  God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands 
(Acts  xvii.  25).  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices 
were  used  as  prayers,  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath ;  and  that  this  idea  was  corrupted  into  the 
superstition,  denounced  by  heathen  satirists  as  well 
as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by  them  the  gods' 
favour  could  be  purchased  tor  the  wicked,  or  their 
"  envy  "  be  averted  from  the  prosperous.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank-offer- 
ings, and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "  table  of  the  gods  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  20, 
21),  is  equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea 
of  sacrifice,  as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion 
of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly 
lost,  although  generally  obscured  by  the  grosser 
and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the  rite.  But, 
besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief  in  a 
communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man,  broken  off 
in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored.  The 
emphatic  "  shedding  of  the  blood,"  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was  often  eaten  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capable  of  any  full 
explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above  referred  to. 
Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the  sacrificer,  or 
(as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human  victims, 
and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  con- 
tained the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,"  and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted 
glimpse  of  the  great  central  truth  of  Revelation. 
Such  an  idea  may  be  (as  has  been  argued)  "  unna- 
tural," in  that  it  could  not  be  explained  by  natural 
reason ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  unnatural,  if  fre- 
quency of  existence,  and  accordance  with  a  deep 
natural  instinct,  be  allowed  to  preclude  that  epithet. 

Now  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of 

quoted  In  notes  23, 26,  to  Thomson's  Bantpton  Itduret, 
1853. 
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these  ideas.  The  very  names  used  in  it  for  sacri- 
fice f  as  is  seen  above)  involve  the  conception  of  the 
rite  as  a  gilt,  a  form  of  worship,  a  thank-offering,  a 
self-devotion,  and  an  atonement.  In  fact,  it  brings 
ont,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  hea- 
thenism were  uncertain,  vague,  and  perverted. 

But  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  two. 
First,  that  whereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their 
gods  as  alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought 
alter,  and  to  be  appea-ed  by  the  unaided  action  of 
man,  Scripture  represents  God  Himself  as  approach- 
ing man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should,  be  restored. 
This  was  impressed  on  the  Israelites  at  every  step 
by  the  minute  directions  of  the  Law,  as  to  time, 
place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  by  its  utterly  dis- 
countenancing the  "will-worship,"  which  in  hea- 
thenism found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  invention 
of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  And  it  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noted,  that  this  particularity  is  increased, 
as  we  appi  oach  nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ; 
for  that,  whereas  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally 
seem  to  have  been  undefined  by  God,  and  even  under 
the  Law,  the  nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and  (to 
some  extent;  the  burnt-offerings,  was  determined  by 
the  sncriticer  only,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham 
in  the  inauguration  of  his  covenant  was  prescribed 
to  him,  and  the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  were 
most  accumtely  and  minutely  determined.  (See,  for 
example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Lev.  jvi.)  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  how  this  essential  difference 
purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the  corrup- 
tions, which  mode  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God 
and  fallen  man. 

The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to 
be  a  scheme  proceeding  from  God,  and,  in  His  fore- 
knowledge, connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of 
all  human  history.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical 
character  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy 
depended.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other 
ordinances  of  the  Law,  they  had  a  twofold  effect, 
depending  on  the  special  position  of  an  Israelite,  as  a 
member  of  the  natural  Theocracy,  and  on  his  general 
position,  as  a  man  in  relation  with  God.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering  was  an 
atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  offences  of 
negligence,  which  in  "  presumptuous,"  •'.  e.  de- 
liberate and  wilful  crime,  was  rejected  (see  Num. 
xv.  27-31 ;  and  comp.  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  On  the 
other  hand  it  had,  as  the  prophetic  writings  show 
us,  a  distinct  spiritual  significance,  as  a  means  of 
expressing  repentance  and  receiving  forgiveness, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  it  only  as  a  type  of  the 
Great  Atonement.  How  far  that  typical  meaning 
was  recognized  at  different  periods  and  by  different 
persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate :  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  bad  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  a  pious 
Israelite  must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material 
sacrifice  in  itself,  and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing 
only  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  shadowing  out  some 
great  spiritual  truth,  or  action  of  His.    Nor  is  it 

d  Some  render  this  (like  tacer)  "accursed;"  bat  the 
primitive  meaning,  "  clean,"  and  the  usage  of  the  word, 
seem  decisive  against  this.  LXX.  iyta  (tad.  Oeaen.  s.  ».). 

•  In  Lev.  1.  4,  It  is  said  to  -atone"  <"©3.  le.  to 
"  cover,''  and  so  to  "  do  away ;"  LXX.  ItOwnurQat).  The 


unlikely  that,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  he 
connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as  of  other  truths 
with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah.  But, 
however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  God's  pur- 
pose, the  whole  system  was  typical,  that  all  its 
spiritual  efficacy  depended  on  the  true  sacrifice 
which  it  repiesented,  and  could  be  received  only  on 
condition  of  Kaith,  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed 
away  when  the  Antitype  was  come. 

The  nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their 
institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  especi- 
ally the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  relation, 
under  different  aspects,  to  a  Covenant  between  God 
and  man. 

The  SlN-OFFERISQ  represented  that  Covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "  shedding  of  blood." 
Its  characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  befoi*e  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  put- 
ting some  of  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
and  the  pouring  out  of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The  flesh  was  in  no 
case  touched  by  the  offerer ;  either  it  was  consumed 
by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  was  eaten  by  the 
priest  alone  in  the  holy  p'.ice,  and  everything  that 
touched  it  was  holy  (trip).*    This  latter  point 

marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace-offering,  and 
showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of 
the  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the 
death  of  the  offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that 
the  death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  death 
by  the  ordinance  of  God's  mercy.  This  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, when,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat,  the 
high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat—which  was  the  other  part  of  the  sin-offering — 
with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  that  it 
might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  bring  out 
explicitly,  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  but 
implied.  Accordingly  we  find  (see  quotation  from 
the  Mishna  in  Outr.  Dc  Sacr.  i.  c.  xv.,  §10)  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess 
generally  or  specially  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  this 
be  my  expiation."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-oftei- 
ing  distinctly  witnessed,  that  sin  existed  in  loan, 
that  the  "  wages  of  that  sin  was  death,"  and  that 
God  had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious 
suffering  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  reference  of 
the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,"  was  one  understood  and 
hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite." 

The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Br/RNT- 
Offering  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  ex- 
piation seems  not  to  have  been  absent  from  it  (for 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  round  about  the  altar  of 
sacrifice)  ;*  and,  before  the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the 
sin-offering  to  precede  it,  this  idea  may  have  been 
even  prominent.  But  in  the  system  of  Leviticus 
it  is  evidently  only  secondary.  The  main  idea  is 
the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  representing 
(as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  bend  shows)  the 


same  word  Is  used  below  of  the  sin-offering ;  and  the 
later  Jews  distinguished  the  burnt-offering  as  atoning  for 
thoughts  and  designs,  the  sin-offering  for  acts  of  trans- 
gression. (See  Jonalh.  Paraphr.  on  Lev.  vL  17 ,  fcc,  quoted 
by  Outran].) 
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devotion  of  the  sacrifice!-,  body  and  soul,  to  Him.  c 
The  death  of  the  victim  was  (so  to  speak)  an  inci-  1 
dental  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the  i 
devotion ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn  1 
sacrifices,  no  burnt-offering  could  be  made  until  a  1 
previous  sin-offering  had  brought  the  sacrificer  ( 
again  into  covenant  with  God.    The  main  idea  of  i 
this  sacrifice  must  have  been  representative,  not  l 
vicarious,  and  the  best  comment  upon  it  is  the  1 
exhortation  in  Rom.  xii.  1 ,  "  to  present  our  bodies  i 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  ana  acceptable  to  God."  t 
The  Meat-offerings,  the  peace  or  thank-  i 
offering,  the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings  I 
to  God  of  His  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  : 
homage,  and  as  a  means  of  maintaining  His  service 
and  His  servants.    Whether  they  were  regular  or 
voluntary,  individual  or  national,  independent  or  ; 
subsidiary  to  other  offerings,  this  was  still  the  lead- 
ing idea.  The  meat-offering,  of  flour,  oil,  and  wine, 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  hallowed  by  frankincense, 
was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion  implied 
in  the  burnt-offering;  and  the  peace-offerings  for 
the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron's  first 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ix.  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special 
solemnity.  The  characteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace- 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer 
(after  the  fat  had  been  burnt  before  the  Lord,  and 
the  breast  and  shoulder  given  to  the  priests).  It 
betokened  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God 
at  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  gifts  which  His 
mercy  had  bestowed,  of  which  a  choice  portion  was 
offered  to  Him,  to  His  servants,  and  to  His  poor 
(see  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29).    To  this  view  of  sacrifice 
allusion  is  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  15,  16.    It  follows  naturally  from  the  other 
two. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedi- 
catory, and  the  eucharistic  elements.  Any  one  of 
these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and 
superstition.  The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend 
to  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as 
being  effectual  without  any  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith ;  the  self-dedicatory,  taken  alone,  ignores 
the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  and  under- 
mines the  whole  idea  of  atonement ;  the  eucharistic 
alone  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts  can  satisfy 
God's  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into  the 
heathenish  attempt  to  "  bribe "  God  by  vows  and 
offerings.  All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
implied  in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predomi- 
nating in  its  turn:  all  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  historical  influence,  the  spiritual 
meaning,  and  the  typical  value  of  sacrifice. 

Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucha- 
ristic offering,  even  when  they  perverted  these  by 
half-heathenish  superstition,  constantly  ignored  the 
self-dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
and  which  the  regular  burnt-offering  should  have  im- 
pressed upon  them  as  their  daily  thought  and  duty. 
It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  is  mainly  directed ;  its  key-note  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Samuel :  "  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearkeu  than  the  fat  of 
rams"  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).  So  Isaiah  declares  (as  in 
j.  10-20)  that  "  the  Lord  delights  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats;"  that  to  those 

who  "  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  

though  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow."  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii.  22,  23) 
that  the  Lord  did  not  "  command  burnt-offerings 


or  sacrifices  "  under  Moses,  but  said,  •'  Obey  my 
voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God."  Ezekiel  is  full  of 
indignant  protests  (see  xx.  39-44)  against  the  pol- 
lution of  God's  name  by  offerings  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Hosea  sets  forth 
God's  requirements  (vi.  6)  in  words  which  our 
Lord  Himself  sanctioned:  "I  desired  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt-offerings."  Amos  (v.  21-27)  puts  it  even 
more  strongly,  that  God  "  hates"  their  sacrifices, 
unless  "judgment  run  down  like  water,  and 
righteousness  like  a  mighty  stream."  And  Micah 
(vi.  6-8)  answers  the  question  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  sacrifice,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord?"  by  the  words,  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  All  these  pas- 
sages, and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — 
not  to  discourage  sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritu- 
alize the  feelings  of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without, 
is  recognized  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus 
he  says,  in  Ps.  xl.  8-1 1,  "  Sacrifice  and  meat- 
offering, burnt-offering  and  sin-offering,  Thou  hast 
not  required;"  and  contrasts  with  them  the  ho- 
mage of  the  heart — "  mine  ears  hast  Thou  bored," 
and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo !  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  0  God."  In  Ps.  1.  13,  14,  sacrifice  is 
contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2) :  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  ent  bulls'  flesh, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God 
thanksgiving,  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  Highest, 
and  call  upon  me  in  time  of  trouble."  In  Ps.  li. 
16,  17,  it  is  similarly  contrasted  with  true  re- 
pentance of  the  heart:  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  n 
troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that  sacrifice 
was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt  thou 
be  pleased  with  burnt-offerings  and  oblations ;  then 
shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.'' 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  express- 
ing the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God's  Name 
require.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them,  that  this 
idea  of  self-dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice. 
The  idea  of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people, 
but  still  enveloped  in  mystery  until  the  Antitype 
should  come  to  make  all  clear.  For  the  evolution 
of  this  doctrine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T. ;  the 
preparation  for  it  by  the  Prophets  was  (so  to  speak) 
negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity  of  all  other 
propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leaving  the 
warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of  the 
heart  to  fix  men's  hear  ts  on  the  better  Atonement 
1  to  come. 

Without  entering  directly  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  Atonement  (which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
i  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  connexion,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.   To  do  this, 
we  need  do  little  more  than  analyse  the  Epistle  to 
!  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the  whole 
'  sacrificial  doctrine. 

i  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
f  by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
i  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifts 
1  and  sacrifices  "  of  the  first  tabernacle  could  *'  never 
!  make  the  sacrificers  perfect  in  conscience"  (xarh 
■  o-uye/oTjo-u/) ;  they  were  but  '*  carnal  ordinances,  im- 
!  posed  on  them  till  the  time  of  reformation"  (Jiop- 
)  Mxrtvs)  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10).  The  very  fact  of  their 
s  constant  repetition  is  said  to  prove  this  imperfection, 
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which  depends  on  the  fundamental  principle,  "  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sin  "  (x.  4).  But  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
efficacy,  if  ofleied  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  aud  probationary  character,  and  to 
assert  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i.  20) 
44  to  have  been  foreordained  *'  as  a  sacrifice  "  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  or  (as  it  is  more 
strikingly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  The  material  sacrifices 
repiesented  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  made 
and  accepted  in  God's  foreknowledge ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self- 
dedication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition 
and  a  snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin- 
offering  were  certainly  in  some  cases  moral.  [See 
Sin-Offering.]  The  whole  of  the  Mosaic  de- 
scription of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real  spi- 
ritual benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theo- 
cracy. Just  as  St.  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iii.  15-29) 
that  the  Promise  and  Covenant  to  Abraham  were  of 
primary,  the  Law  only  of  secondary,  importance, 
so  that  men  had  under  the  Law  more  than  they  had 
by  the  Law ;  so  it  must  be  said  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices.  They  could  convey  nothing  in  them- 
selves ;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a 
true,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  faith,  be  means 
of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype. 

This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in 
our  Lord's  Person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the 
sacrifice.  [PitiEST.]  The  imperfection  of  all  sacri- 
fices, which  made  them,  in  themselves,  liable  to 
superstition,  and  even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  victim  seems  arbitrarily 
chosen  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or  the  representative 
of,  the  sacriticer ;'  and  that,  on  the  other,  if  there 
be  n  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God,  he  has  no 
right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his  sacrifice  will 
be  accepted ;  that  there  needs,  therefore,  to  be  a 
Mediator,  t.  o.  (according  to  the  definition  of  Heb. 
v.  1-4),  a  true  Priest,  who  shall,  as  being  One  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  Oue 
with  God.  It  is  shown  that  this  imperfection,  which 
necessarily  existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed 
they  would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations 
for  the  Antitype,  was  altogether  done  away  in  Him  ; 
that  in  the  first  place  He,  as  the  repiesentntiveof 
the  whole  human  race,  offered  no  arbitrarily-chosen 
victim,  but  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  blood ; 
that,  in  the  second,  He  was  ordained  by  God,  by  a 
solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high-priest  for  ever,  "  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,"  oue  "  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  sue,  yet  without  sin,"  united  to  our  human 
nature,  susceptible  to  its  iufirmities  and  trials,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  True  Son  of  God,  exalted  far 
above  all  created  things,  and  ever  living  to  make 
Intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  His  sacrifice  is 
over ;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  between 
man  and  God  is  by  His  mediation  done  away  for 
ever,  and  the  Most  Holy  Place  once  for  all  opened 


'  It  may  be  remembered  that  devices,  sometimes  lull- 
crura,  sometimes  horrible,  were  adopted  to  nuke  the 


to  man.  All  the  points,  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice, 
which  had  before  been  unintelligible,  wer»  thus 
made  clear. 

This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Atonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement,  in 
this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in 
a  twofold  light 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic, 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  aJone,  offering  His 
sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the 
conversion  of  men— offering  it  indeed  for  those  who 
"  were  still  sinners"  and  at  enmity  with  God. 
Moreover  it  is  called  a  "  propitiation  "  {l\turp6s  or 
ibjurrlipioy,  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  1  John  it  2)  ;  a  "  ran- 
som" (ivoXirpwit,  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  30,4c.); 
which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply  that  it 
makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love,  and 
a  change  in  man's  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  His  sacrifice  is  offered 
once  tor  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin- 
offering;  especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering 
with  which  the  high-priest  entered  the  Most  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (ix.  7-12)  ; 
and  by  that  which  hallowed  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  and  cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  mi- 
nistration (ix.  13-23).  In  the  same  way,  Christ  is 
called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor. 
v.  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  startling  language, 
to  have  been  "  made  sin  for  us,"  though  He  "  knew 
no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  This  typical  relation  is 
pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp 
(Heb.  iiii.  10-13).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (eWia- 
<rr^pun>)  is  said  to  have  its  antitype  in  His  Passion 
(xiii.  10).  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  full  light.  And  though  the  principle  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  still  remains,  and  must  remain,  a  mystery, 
yet  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Him  is  illustrated  by 
a  thousand  types.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not 
the  earliest,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  to  us,  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the  natural 
duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  men,  and  in  which  He  calls  upon  o.s, 
when  reconciled  to  God,  to  "  take  up  the  Cross  and 
follow  Him."  "  In  the  days  of  His  flesh  He  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  .  . .  and  was  heard,  in 
that  He  feared ;  though  He  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered: 
and  being  made  perfect "  (by  that  suffering ;  see 
ii.  10),  "  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  Him"  (v.  7,  8,  9).  In  titis  view 
His  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  and  His  life  of 
humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that 


victim  appear  willing;  and  that  voluntary  sacrifice,  sacli 
:  as  that  of  the  Deal,  was  held  to  be  the  noblest  of  all. 
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ilentli  was  but  a  fitting  close.  In  the  passage  above 
referred  to  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
but  to  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  which  bowed  His 
human  will  to  the  will  of  His  Father.  The  main 
idea  of  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  representative, 
rather  than  vicarious.  In  the  first  view  the  "  second 
Adam  "  undid  by  His  atoning  blond  the  work  of  evil 
which  the  first  Adam  did ;  in  the  second  He,  by  His 
perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the  first  Adam 
left  undone,  and,  by  His  grace  making  us  like  Him- 
self, calls  upon  us  to  follow  Hiin  in  the  same  path. 
This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offering : 
in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and 
enforces  the  language  already  cited  from  the  O.  T., 
and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Pa.  xl. 
6,  Ik.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God."  It  is  one,  which  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of 
the  other ;  as  both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so  are 
they  inseparably  connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put 
forth  in  Kom.  xii.  1 ,  where  the  "  mercies  of  God  " 
(•*.  «.  the  free  salvation,  through  the  sin-offering  of 
Christ's  blood,  dwelt  upon  in  all  the  preceding  part 
of  the  Epistle)  are  made  the  ground  for  calling  on 
us  "  to  present  our  bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  (see 
v.  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  members  of  Hisx  body. 
In  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  crucified 
with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Rom.  vi.  6);  to  have 
"  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i. 
5);  even  to  "fill  up  that  which  is  behind"  (tA 
inrrtpfiiuera)  thereof  (Col.  i.  24)  ;  and  to  "  be 
cffered"  ((nreVJeo-flai)  "  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fiuth  "  of  others  (l'hil.  ii.  17 ;  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  6  j 
1  John  iii.  16).  As  without  the  sin-offering  of  the 
Cross,  this,  our  burnt-offering,  would  be  impossible, 
so  also  without  the  burnt-offering  the  sin-olteiing 
will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitiral  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  His  In- 
tercession lor  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
by  the  incense.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this 
part  of  His  priestly  office  is  dwelt  upon,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  offering  of  incense  in  the  Most 
Holy  Place  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Gieat  Dity  of 
Atonement  (Heb.  ix.  24-28;  comp.  iv.  14-16,  vi. 
19,  20,  vii.  25).  It  implies  that  the  sin-offering 
has  been  made  once  for  all,  to  rend  asunder  the  veil 
(of  sin)  between  man  and  God ;  and  that  the  conti- 
nual burnt-offering  is  now  accepted  by  Him  for  the 
sake  of  the  Great  Interceding  High-priest.  That 
intercession  is  the  strength  of  our  pi  avers,  and 
**  with  the  smoke  of  its  incense  "  they  rise  up  to 
heaven  (liev.  viii.  4).  [1'rayek.] 

The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering,  or  peace- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
Himself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanks- 
giving, charity,  and  devotion,  which  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, offer  to  God,  and  "  with  which  He  is  well 
pleased  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15,  16)  as  with  "  an  odour  of 
sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (Phil, 
iv.  18).  They  betoken  that,  through  the  peace  won 
by  the  sin-offering,  we  have  already  been  enabiod 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of  that  self- 
dedication. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 
It  is  seen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts ; 
and  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and 
sanctioned  by  God,  and  made  by  Him  one  channel 
of  His  Revelation.    In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had 


a  value,  partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all 
respects  derived  from  the  one  True  Sacrifice,  of 
which  it  was  the  type.  It  involved  the  expiatory, 
the  self-dedicatory,  and  the  eucharistic  ideas,  each 
gradually  developed  and  explained,  but  all  capable 
of  full  explanation  only  by  the  light  reflected  back 
from  the  Antitype. 

On  the  antiquarian  part  of  the  subject  valuable 
information  may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Legilms 
Hebraeorum,  and  On  tram,  De  Sacrificia.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  treated  clearly 
on  either  side  by  Kaber,  On  the  {Divine)  Origin  of 
Sacrifice,  and  by  Davison,  Inquiry  Mo  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifice ;  and  Warburton,  Die.  Leg.  (b.  ix.  c  2). 
On  the  general  subject,  see  Mngee's  Dissertation  on 
Atonement ;  the  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  Treatise  on 
the  Hebrews ;  Kurtz,  Der  Alttestamentliche  Offer- 
cultus,  Mitau,  1862 ;  and  the  catalogue  of  autho- 
rities in  Winer's  ReabcSrterb.  "  Opfer.  But  it  needs 
for  its  consideration  little  but  the  careful  study  of 
Scripture  itself.  [A.  B.] 

SADAMI'AS  (Sadanias).  The  name  of  Shal- 
lcm,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  is  so  written  in 
2  Esd.  i.  1. 

SA'DAS  ("Apyoi  ;  Alex.  'Atrrad  :  Archad). 
Azgad  (1  Esd.  v.  13;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  12).  The 
form  Sadas  is  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version. 

SADDE'USfAoMmoj;  Alex .  AoASubs:  lod- 
dctts).  "  Iddo,  the  chief  at  the  place  Casiphia,"  is 
called  in  1  Esd.  viii.  45,  "  Saddeus  the  captain,  who 
was  in  the  place  of  the  treasury."  In  1  Esd.  viii. 
46  the  name  is  written  "  Daddeus"  in  the  A.  V., 
as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both  passages. 

SAD'DUO  (SoMoukos  :  Sadoc).  Zadok  tho 
high-priest,  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  1\ 

8ADDUCEES  (SatSovmubi :  Sadducaei : 
Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6,  11,  12,  xxii.  23,  34;  Mark 
xii.  18;  1-ukexx.  27;  Actsiv.  l,v.  17,xxiii.6,7,8). 
A  religious  party  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law  was  a 
revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed  ' 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Although  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw  such  vivid 
light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  Christianity.  Except  on  one  occasion, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  insidiously 
asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  1,  4,  6), 
Christ  never  assailed  the  Sndducees  with  the  same 
bitter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  against  the  , 
Pharisees;  and.  they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees, 
seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for  causing  Him 
to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many 
others,  they  have  not  been  so  influential  as  the 
Pharisees  in  the  world's  history ;  but  still  they 
deserve  attention,  as  representing  Jewish  ideas  before 
the  Pharisees  became  triumphant,  and  as  illus- 
trating one  phase  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time 
when  the  new  religion  of  Christianity,  destined  to 
produce  such  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  issued  from  Judaea. 

Authorities. — The  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Sndducees  are  much  the  same  as  for  the 
Pharisees.  [Piiakiskls,  p.  885.]  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  negatively.  Thus,  the  Sad- 
ducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
where  the  Pharisees  are  frequently  mentioned,  John 
vii.  32,45,  xi.  47, 57,  xviii. 3,  viii. 3,  13-19,  ix.  13; 
an  omission,  which,  asGeiger  suggests,  is  uot  unim- 
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portnnt  in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
(  Urtchrift  and  Tjebenetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  1T)7). 
Moreover,  while  St.  Paul  had  been  a  Pharisee  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee;  while  Josephus  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  Pharisaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single 
undoubted  writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee 

|  has  come  down  to  us,  so  that  for  an  acquaintance 
with  their  opinions  we  are  mainly  dependent  on 
their  antagonists.  This  point  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind  in  judging  their  opinions,  and  forming 
an  estimate  of  their  character,  and  its  full  bearing 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  reflect  that 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks  against 
misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  poli- 
tical party  in  England  would  be  content  to  accept 
the  statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct 
view  of  its  opinions. 

Origin  of  the  name. — Like  etymologies  of  words, 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  a  sect  is,  in  some  cases, 
almost  wholly  immaterial,  while  in  other  canes  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  towards  understanding  opi- 
nions which  it  is  proposed  to  investigate.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Sadducees  is  of  the  latter  de- 
scription ;  and  a  reasonable  certainty  on  this  point 
would  go  far  towards  ensuring  correct  ideas  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  Jewish  State. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties. The  Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are 
called  in  the  Mishna  is  Tied&ktm;  the  plural  of 
Tiidok,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righteous,"  but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible 
except  as  a  proper  name,  and  in  the  Anglican  Version 
is  always  translated  "Zadok"  (2  K.  xv.  33;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 13,  Sic. ;  Neh.  iii.  4, 29, 
xi.  1 1).  The  most  obvious  translation  of  the  word, 
therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zndoks  or  Zadokites;  and 
a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so 
called.  The  ordinary  Jewish  statement  is  that 
they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple 

7  of  the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  (Avoth  i.)  as  having  received  the  oral 
law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  It  is  recorded  of  this  Anti- 
gonus that  he  used  to  say :  "  Be  not  like  sen-ants 
who  serve  their  Master  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  a  view  of  receiving  a  reward ;"  and  the 
current  statement  has  been  that  Zadok,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Zadokites  or  Sadducees,  misinter- 
preted this  saying  so  far,  as  not  only  to  maintain 
the  great  truth  that  virtue  should  be  the  rule  of 
conduct  without  reference  to  the  rewards  of  the  in- 
dividual agent,  but  likewise  to  proclaim  the  doctrine 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments.   (See  Buitorf,  s.  c  pVIX ;  Lightfoot's 

Horac  Hebrakae  on  Matth.  iii.  8 ;  and  the  Note 
of  Maimonidcs  in  Surenhusins's  Mishna,  to.  p.  4 11.) 
I  f,  however,  the  statement  is  traced  up  to  its  ori- 
ginal source,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  either  in  the  Mishna,  or  in  any  othe^part  of  the 
Talmud  (Geiger's  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  105)  and  that 
the  first  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  is  in  a  small 
work  by  a  certain  Iiabbi  Nathan,  which  he  wrote  on 


*  Aruch,  or  'Arte  qiTJ)n).  means  "  arranged,"  or  "  set 
In  order."  The  author  of  this  work  was  another  Rabbi 
Nathan  Ben  Jechlel,  president  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at 
Rome,  who  died  in  1 106,  a.d.  (See  Kirtoloeci,  HibL  Hal*. 
iv.  261).  The  reference  to  Rabbi  Nathan,  author  of  (be 


the  Treatise  of  the  Mishna  called  the  Avtth,  or  "  Fa- 
thers." But  the  age  in  which  this  Rabbi  Nathan  lived 
is  uncertain  (Bartolocci,  BibHotheca  Magna  Rabbi- 
nica,  vol.  iii.  p.  770).  and  the  earliest  mention  of  him 
is  in  a  well-known  Rabbinical  dictionary  called  the 
Aruch,'  which  was  completed  about  the  year  11 05, 
A.D.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Ariih.  Adverting  to 
the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  already  quoted,  respect- 
ing Antigonus's  saying,  he  observes,  "  Antigonus 
of  Socho  had  two  disciples  who  taught  the  saying 
to  their  disciples,  and  these  disciples  again  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  At  last  these  began  to  scrutinize 
it  narrowly,  and  said, '  What  did  our  Fathers  mean 
in  teaching  this  saying?  Is  it  possible  that  a  la- 
bourer is  to  perform  his  work  all  the  day,  and 
not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Truly,  if 
our  Fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  thus.'  They  then  began  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  law';  and  so  there  arose  two 
Sects,  the  Zadokites  and  Baithusians,  the  former 
from  Zadok,  and  the  latter  from  Baithos."  Now 
it  is  to  be  observed  on  this  passage  that  it  does  not 
justify  the  once  current  belief  that  Zadok  himself 
misinterpreted  Antigonus's  saying ;  and  it  suggests 
no  reason  why  the  followers  of  the  supposed  new 
doctrines  should  have  taken  their  name  from  Zadok 
rather  than  Antigonus.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  con- 
nexion with  several  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  for  example,  the  total  silence  respecting  any 
such  story  in  the  works  of  Josephus  or  in  the  Talmud ; 
the  absence  of  any  other  special  information  respect- 
ing even  the  existence  of  the  supposed  Zadok ;  the 
improbable  and  childishly  illogical  reasons  assigned 
for  the  departure  of  Zadok 's  disciples  from  the  Law ; 
the  circumstance  that  Rabbi  Nathan  held  the  tenets 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  the  statements  of  a  Pharisee 
respecting  the  Sadducees  must  always  be  received 
with  a  certain  reserve,  that  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the 
Atdth,  for  aught  that  has  ever  been  proved  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  lived  as  long  as  1000  years 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  party 
in  Jewish  history,  and  that  he  quotes  no  authority 
of  any  kind  for  his  account  of  their  origin,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  reject  this  Rabbi  Nathan's  narration  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Sadducees,"  is 
in  Kpiphanius  (Adtersus  ffaereses,  i.  4),  who  states 
that  the  Sadducees  called  themselves  by  that  name 
from  "  righteousness,"  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Zedek ;  '*  and  that  there  was  likewise 
anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that  they 
did  not  continue  in  the  doctrines  of  their  chief." 
But  this  statement  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  respects : 
1st.  It  does  not  explain  why,  if  the  suggested  ety- 
mology was  correct,  fhc  name  of  the  Sadducees  was 
not  Tsaddiktm  or  Znddikites,  which  would  have 
been  the  regular  Hebrew  adjective  for  the  "  Just," 
or  "  Righteous ; "  and  2ndly.  While  it  evidently 
implies  that  they  once  held  the  doctrines  of  an 
ancient  priest,  Zadok,  who  is  even  called  their  chief 
or  master  (eVio-Tdrijj),  it  does  not  directly  assert 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  his  name 
and  theirs;  nor  yet  does  it  say  that  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  two  names  was  accidental. 


treatise  on  the  Avdth,  is  made  in  the  Arvch  under  the  word 
|'DirV3-  The  treatise  itself  was  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  F.  Tayler,  at  London,  1667.  The  original 
passage  respecting  Zadok's  disciples  is  printed  by  Geiget 
in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  him,  Cnckrfft.  ic,  p.  1(0. 
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Moreorer,  it  does  not  give  infoimntion  as  to  when 
Zadok  lived,  nor  what  were  thoee  doctrines  of  his 
which  the  Sedducees  once  held,  but  subsequently 
departed  from.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  Epipha- 
nius's  statement  is  increased  by  its  being  coupled 
with  an  assertion  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  branch 
broken  off  from  Dositheas ;  or  in  other  words  Schis- 
matics from  Dositheus  (fcroo-Taapa  Svrts  Axb 
Aofftttov) ;  for  Dositheus  was  a  heretic  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Christ  (Oiigen,  contra  Celsum, 
lib.  i.  c.  17;  Clemens,  Reoognit.  ii.  8;  Photius, 
Biblioth.  e.  xxx.;,  and  thus,  if  Epiphiuiius  was 
correct,  the  opinions  characteristic  of  the  Sadducees 
wereproductionsoftheChristian  aera ;  a  supposition 
contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Pharisee 
Josephus,  and  to  a  notorious  fact  of  history,  the 
.  connexion  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Sadducees  more  than 
'  100  years  before  Christ.  (See  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §6,  and  xviii.  1,  §2,  where  observe  the  phrase  ix 
rov  -wdvv  apxcdov. . .).  Hence  Epiphanius's  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees  must  be 
rejected  with  that  of  Rabbi  Nathan  of  the  Atith. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  con- 
jecture, the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  hare  arisen  from  the  meaning  of 
**  righteousness,"  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alter- 
native, inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  been.  Now,  according  to  the 
existing  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  transcendent  importance,  and  only  one; 
viz.,  the  priest  who  acted  such  a  prominent  part  at 
the  time  of  David,  and  who  declared  in  favour  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  patt  of  Adonijah 
as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  This 
Zadok  was  tenth  in  descent,  according  to  the  ge- 
nealogies, from  the  high-priest,  Aaron ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  1st  Book  of  Kings  ii.  35,  that  Solomon 
put  him  in  the  room  of  Abiathar,  although  on 
previous  occasions  he  had,  when  named  with  him, 
been  always  mentioned  first  (2  Sam.  xv.  35,  xix. 
11 ;  cf.  viii.  17),  his  line  of  priests  appeals  to 
have  had  decided  pre-eminence  in  subsequent  his- 
tory. Thus,  when  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  10  Hezekiah  is 
represented  as  putting  a  question  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  generally,  the  answer  is  attributed  to  Aza- 
riah,  "  the  chief  priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok :"  and 
in  Ezekiel's  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  Temple, 
'*  the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "  the  priests  the  Levites 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar 
honour,  as  those  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray 
(Ez.  xl.  46,  xlii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11).  Now,  as 
the  transition  from  the  expression  "  sons  of  Zadok," 
and  "  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  to  Zadokites 
is  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  r.  17,  it  is  said,  "  T/ien  the  high-priest 
rose,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  which  is  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  tilled  with  indigna- 
tion, it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger  that  the 
Sadducees  or  Zadokites  were  originally  identical 
with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may 
(  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy  ( Urschrift 
Ac,  p.  104).  To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 


belonging  to  the  aristocracy;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  families  of  the  high-priest;  who  had  ob- 
tained consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,*  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  official  and  governing  class.  Now, 
although  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only 
inferential,  and  mainly  conjectural,  it  certainly 
explains  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and  elu- 
cidates at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
otherwise  obscure  statement  that  the  high-priest, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.  Accepting,  therefore,  this  view  till  a 
more  probable  conjecture  is  suggested,  some  of  the 
principal  peculiarities,  or  supposed  peculiarities  of 
the  Sadducees  will  now  be  uoticed  in  detail,  although 
in  such  noti<«  some  points  roust  be  touched  upon, 
which  have  been  already  partly  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Pharisees. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the 
negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents. 
As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied,  , 
that  the  Israelites  were  iu  possession  of  an  Oral 
Law  transmitted  to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner 
iu  which  the  Pharisees  may  have  gained  acceptance 
for  their  own  view  is  noticed  elsewhere  iu  this 
work  [vol.  ii.  p.  887] ;  but,  for  an  equitable  esti- 
mate of  fhe  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
emphatically  how  destitute  of  historical  evidence 
the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by  almost  all, 
if  not  by  all.  Christians ;  and  it  is  indeed  so  foreign 
to  their  ideas,  that  the  greater  number  of  Christians 
have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than 
Christianity,  and  has  been  the  support  and  conso- 
lation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  auy  nation  lias 
ever  been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all  over  the 
world,  by  those  who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews. 
It  is  therefore  desirable,  to  know  the  kind  of  argu- 
ments by  which  at  the  present  day,  iu  au  historical 
and  critical  age,  the  doctrine  is  defended.  For  this 
an  opportunity  has  been  given  during  the  last  three 
years  by  a  learned  French  Jew,  Grand-Habbi  of  the 
circumscription  of  Colmar  ( Klein.  LeJudaisnie.  oit  > 
la  Veritesur  le  Talmud.  Mulhouse.  1859),  who  still 
asserts  as  a  feet,  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law. 
To  do  full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work 
should  be  perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to 
his  learning  and  ability,  to  point  out  that  not  one 
of  his  arguments  has  a  positive  historical  value. 
Thus  he  relies  mainly  on  the  inconceivability  (as 
will  be  again  noticed  in  this  article)  that  a  Divine 
revelation  should  not  linve  explicitly  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  aud  punish- 
ments, or  that  it  should  hare  promulgated  laws, 
left  in  such  an  incomplete  form,  and  requiring  so 
much  explanation,  and  so  many  additions,  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now,  vguments  of  this 
kind  may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  based  on  reason, 
or  illogical ;  and  for  many  they  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical or  theological  value;  but  they  have  no 
pretence  to  1*  regarded  as  historical,  inasmuch  a* 
the  assumed  premisses,  which  involve  a  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
manner  iu  which  He  would  be  likely  to  deal  with 
man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  verifica- 
tion. The  nearest  approach  to  au  historical  argument 


■>  According  to  the  Mishnn,  Savhei.  It.  2,  no  one  was  daughters  might  marry  priests.  This  again  tallies  with 
■dean."  In  the  LevUical  sense,  to  act  as  a  Judge  in  ca-  the  explanation  offered  Iu  the  text,  or  the  Sadducees,  as  a 
pttal  trials,  except  priests.  Levites,  and  Israelites  whose  .  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  being  "  with  the  hlgh-prlest." 
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is  the  following  (p.  10) :  "  In  the  first  pUwe,  nothing 
»'  proves  better  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  trsr 
dition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition.  An 
entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  forget  its  religious 
code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of 
its  worship,  to  such  a  point,  that  it  could  easily  be 
peisuadcd  that  a  new  doctrine  presented  by  some 
impostors  is  the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its 
law,  and  has  always  determined  and  ruled  its  appli- 
cation. Holy  Writ  often  represents  the  Israelites 
its  a  stiff-necked  people,  impatient  of  the  religious 
yoke,  and  would  it  not  be  attributing  to  them  ra- 
ther an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great  condescension, 
a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they  suddenly 
consented  to  troublesome  and  rigorous  innovations 
which  some  persons  might  have  wished  to  impose 
on  them  some  fine  morning?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that 
its  birth  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and 
that  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  the  word  of 
God,  it  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified 
itself  with  the  blood,  and  was  always  considered  as 
an  inviolable  authority."  But  if  this  passage  is 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not 
supply  a  single  fact  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law.  Independent  testi- 
mony of  persons  contempoiary  with  Moses  that  he 
had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites  would 
be  historical  evidence ;  the  testimony  of  persons  in 
the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
Oral  Law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from 
Moses,  would  have  been  secondary  historical  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point 
1200  years  after  Moses,  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
any  intermediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of 
an  historical  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume,  that  they  who  deny  a  Mosaic  Oral  l,aw, 
imagine  that  this  Oral  Law  was  at  some  one  time, 
as  one  great  system,  introduced  suddenly  amongst 
the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  conceiving  what 
occurred  is  far  different  After  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  there  existed  probably  amongst  the  Jews 
a  large  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  these  had  practical  authority 
over  tho  people  long  before  they  were  attributed  to 
Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  importance  requiring 
explanation  is  not  the  existence  of  the  customs  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oral  Law,  but  the  belief  accepted  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Moses  had  divinely 
revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  records 
is  impossible,  from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to 
be  written  between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  in 
538  before  Christ  and  that  uncertain  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  which  at  the  earliest  could 
not  have  been  long  before  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes,  D.  c.  164.  For  all  this  space  of  time, 
a  period  of  about  374  years,  a  period  as  long  as 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  present 
'  year  (1862)  we  have  no  Hebrew  account,  nor  in 
fact  any  contemporary  account,  of  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  except  what  may  be  contained  in 
the  short  works  entitled  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And 
the  last  named  of  these  works  does  not  cany  the 

•  See  p.  32  of  Essay  on  tiie  Jtevenuts  qf  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  Kev.  Morgan  Cove,  Prebendary  of 
Hereford,  and  Rector  of  Eaton  Bishop.  678  pp.  London, 
Kivington,  WIS.  Third  Kdltion.  "  Thus  do  we  return 
wain  to  the  original  difficulty  [the  origin  of  tithes],  to  the 
tolutiou  of  which  the  strength  of  human  reason  Is  unequal. 


history  much  later  than  one  hundred  years  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity :  so  that  there  is  a  long  and 
extremely  important  period  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  heroio  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history.  In  this  dearth  of 
historical  materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive 
narration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Oral 
Law  became  assigned  to  Moses  as  its  author.  It  is 
amply  sufficient  if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  how  it  miyht  have  been  attributed  to  Moses, 
and  in  this  there  is  not  much  difficulty  for  any  one 
who  bears  in  mind  how  notoriously  in  ancient  times 
laws  of  a  much  later  date  were  attributed  to  Miuos, 
Lycurgns,  Solon,  and  Xnma.  The  unreasonableness 
of  supposing  that  the  belief  in  the  Oral  traditions 
being  from  Moses  must  have  coincided  in  point  of 
time  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Oral  tradition,  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  occurred  in  England  during 
the  present  century.  During  a  period  when  the 
fitness  of  maintaining  the  clergy  by  tithes  was 
contested,  the  theory  was  put  forth  that  the  origin 
of  tithes  was  to  be  aligned  to  "  an  unrecorded  reve- 
lation made  to  Adam."c  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
England  was  a  country  as  small  as  Judaea  :  that  the 
English  were  as  few  in  number  as  the  Jews  of 
Judaea  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
that  a  temple  in  London  was  the  centre  of  the  English 
religion,  and  that  the  population  of  London  hardly 
ever  reached  50,000.  [Jrrusalkm,  p.  1025.]  I.et 
us  further  suppose  that  printing  was  not  invented, 
that  manuscripts  were  dear,  and  that  few  of  the 
population  could  read.  Under  such  circumstance* 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  assertion  of  an  unre- 
corded revelation  made  to  Adam,  might  have  been 
gradually  accepted  by  a  large  religious  part/  ti 
England  as  a  divine  authority  for  tithes.  If  'nis 
belief  had  continued  in  the  same  party  during  a 
period  of  more  than  2000  years,  if  that  party  had 
become  dominant  in  the  English  Church,  if  for 
the  first  250  years  every  contemporary  record  of 
English  history  became  lost  to  mankind,  and  if  all 
previous  English  writings  merely  condemned  the 
belief  by  their  silence,  so  that,  the  precise  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  could  not  be  ascertained,  we 
should  have  a  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  a  belief 
in  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law  may  possibly  have  arisen.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  very  illogical  for  an  English 
reasoner  in  the  year  4000  a.  d.  to  have  argued 
from  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  paying  tithes  to 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  institution  of 
tithes  was  owing  to  this  unrecorded  revelation  to 
Adam.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  illustration  to 
suggest  that  reasons  as  specious  could  be  advanced 
tor  such  a  divine  origin  of  tithes  as  even  for  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law.  The  main  object  of  the  illustration  is  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  a  practice,  and  the  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  a  practice,  are  two  wholly  distinct 
poiuts ;  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  in 
time  between  the  introduction  of  a  practice,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  prevaleut  belief  in  its  origin. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected 
a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions 
and  all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.    Although  they  protested  against  the 

Nor  does  there  remain  any  other  method  of  solving  it,  but 
by  assigning  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  the  peculiar 
observance  of  it,  to  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to 
Adam,  and  by  him  and  his  descendant*  delivered  down  to 
posterity." 
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assertion  that  such  points  hud  been  divinely  settled 
by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances, 
followed  practically  the  same  traditions  as  the  Pha- 
risees. This  will  explain  why  in  the  Mishna  spe- 
cific points  of  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  so  uuiraportant ; 
such,  t.  g.  as  whether  touching  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures made  the  hands  technically  "  unclean,  in  the 
Levities!  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "  clean  "  or  "  unclean  " 
(  Yadaim,  iv.  6,  7).  II'  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
had  differed  on  all  matters  not  directly  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  neces- 
sary to  particularize  points  of  difference  such  as 
these,  which  to  Christians  imbued  with  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  (Matt.  xv.  11; 
Luke  xi.  37-40),  must  appear  so  trifling,  as 
almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  diseased  ima- 
gination.* 

II.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
ducees, the  denial  of  man's  resurrection  after  death, 
followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a  logical  conclusion 

'  from  their  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 
Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a  point  so  mo- 
mentous as  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  no 
religious  party  among  the  Jews  would  have  deemed 
themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doctrine  as  an 
article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Moses,  their  great  legislator ;  nrU  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 

J  total  absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  The  absence  of  this  doctrine, 
so  far  as  it  involves  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  emphatically  manifest  from  the 
numerous  occasions  for  its  introduction  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, among  the  promises  and  threats,  the  bless- 
ings and  curses,  with  which  a  portion  of  that  great 
work  abounds.  In  the  Law  Moses  is  represented 
as  promising  to  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah  the  most  alluring  temporal  re- 
wards, such  as  success  in  business,  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  fruitful  seasons,  victory  over  their 
enemies,  long  life,  and  freedom  from  sickness  (Deut. 
vii.  12-15,  xxviii.  1-12 ;  Ex.  xx.  12,  xxiii.  25,  26) ; 
and  he  likewise  menaces  the  disobedient  with  the 
most  dreadful  evils  which  can  afflict  humanity, 
with  poverty,  fell  diseases,  disastrous  and  disgrace- 
ful defeats,  subjugation,  dispersion,  oppression,  and 
overpowering  anguish  of  heart  (Deut.  xxviii.  15- 
68) :  but  in  not  a  single  instance  does  he  call  to  his 
aid  the  consolations  and  terrors  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter.  Moreover,  even  in  a  more 
restricted  indefinite  sense,  such  as  might  be  in- 
volved in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  in  the 
rmmortality  of  the  soul  as  believed  in  by  Plato, 
and  apparently  by  Cicero,*  there  is  a  similar  absence 
of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  well-known  words  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by  Christ  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Sadducees  on  this  subject  (Ex.  iii. 
»,  16 ;  Mark  iii.  26,  27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32  ;  Luke 

*  Many  other  points  of  difference,  ritual  and  Juridical, 
are  mentioned  in  the  Gemaras.  See  Graetz,  (III.  pp. 
S14-18).  But  it  seems  unsafe  to  admit  the  Gemaras 
as  an  authority  for  statements  respecting  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  See,  as  to  the  date  of  those  works, 
the  article  Pharisees. 

'  See  D*  StnectuU,  xxllL  This  treatise  was  composed 
within  two  years  before  Cicero's  death,  and  although  n  ' 


xx.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case 
Christ  would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest  an 
inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  Indeed  it  must 
be  deemed  probable  that  the  Sadducees,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  Christ, 
denied  even  the  logical  validity  of  the  inference, 
and  argued  that  the  expression  that  Jehovah  was 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob,  did  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
that  Jehovah  had  been  the  God  of  those  patriarchs 
while  they  lived  on  earth,  without  conveying  a 
suggestion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  still  living  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
individual  passages  which  express  a  belief  in  a 
resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  ma; 
at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  Sad- 
ducees were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the 
books  which  contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jews 
regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense  ' 
as  the  written  Law.  There  is  a  danger  here  of  con- 
founding the  ideas  which  are  now  common  amongst 
Christians,  who  regard  the  whole  ceremonial  law 
as  abrogated,  with  the  ideas  of  Jews  after  the  time 
of  Ezra,  while  the  Temple  was  still  standing,  el- 
even with  the  ideas  of  orthodox  modem  Jews.  To 
the  Jews  Moses  was  and  is  a  colossal  Form,  pre- 
eminent in  authority  above  all  subsequent  prophets. 
Not  only  did  his  series  of  signs  and  wonders  in 
Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea  transcend  in  magnitude 
and  brilliancy  those  of  any  other  holy  men  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  only  was  he  the  centre  in 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  whole  legislation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  the  mode  by  which  divine  communi- 
cations were  made  to  him  from  Jehovah  was 
peculiar  to  him  alone.  While  others  were  ad- 
dressed in  visions  or  in  dreams,  the  Supreme  Being 
communicated  with  him  alone  mouth  to  mouth  and 
face  to  face  (Num.  xii.  6,  7,  S ;  Kx.  xxxiii.  1 1 ; 
Deut.  v.  4,  xxxiv.  10-12).  Hence  scarcely  any  Jew 
would  have  deemed  himself  bound  to  believe  in 
man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine  hud  been 
proclaimed  by  Moses;  and  as  the  Sadducees  dis- 
believed the  transmission  of  any  Oral  Law  by  Moses, 
the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from  the  written 
law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
doctrine  as  divine.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny 
that  Jewish  believers  in  the  resurrection  had  their 
faith  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  in  scattered  passages  of  the  other  sacred 
writings;  but  then  these  passages  were  read  and 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  central  light  which 
streamed  from  the  Oral  Law.  The  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, not  making  use  of  that  light,  would  hare 
deemed  all  such  passages  inconclusive,  as  being, 
indeed,  the  utterances  of  holy  men,  yet  opposed  to 
other  texts  which  had  equal  claims  to  be  pro- 
nounced sacred,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  su]>- 

dialogue,  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  expressing  his  phi- 
losophical opinions  respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  had  held,  however,  very  different  language  In  his 
oration  pro  Cluentio,  cap.  lxl..  In  a  passage  which  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  popular  belief  at  Home  In  his  lime. 
See  also  Sallust,  CatUin.  II.;  Juvenal,  II.  149;  and  I'llny 
the  Elder  vll.  56 
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l«sed  to  have  been  written  by  men  who  believed  in 
it  resurrection  (Is.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Ps.  vi.  5,  xix. 
9,  lxxxviii.  10, 11, 12 ;  Eccles.  ix.  4-10).  The  real 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  in  Christianity  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  rests  on  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  with  subsidiary  arguments 
drawn  from  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
man's  instincts,  aspirations,  and  moral  nature ;  so, 
admitting  fully  the  same  subsidiary  arguments,  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  among  Pharisees,  and 
the  successive  generations  of  orthodox  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Jews  now  living,  has  rested,  and  rests, 
f  mi  a  belief  in  the  supposed  Oral  Law  of  Hoses.  On 
this  point  the  statement  of  the  learned  Grand-Rabbi 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made  deserves 
particular  attention.  "  What  causes  most  sur- 
prise in  perusing  the  Pentateuch  is  the  silence 
which  it  seems  to  keep  respecting  the  most  funda- 

*  mental  and  the  most  consoling  truths.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  retri- 
bution beyond  the  tomb,  are  able  powerfully  to 
fortify  man  against  the  violence  of  the  passions  and 
the  seductive  attractions  of  vice,  and  to  strengthen 
his  steps  in  the  ragged  path  of  virtue :  of  them- 
selves they  smooth  all  the  difficulties  which  are 
raised,  all  the  objections  which  are  made,  against 
the  government  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  account 
for  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  and  the  bad 
fortune  of  the  just.  But  man  searches  in  vain  fur 
these  truths,  which  he  desires  so  ardently ;  he  in 
vain  devours  with  avidity  each  page  of  Holy  Writ; 
he  does  not  find  either  them,  or  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  explicitly  announced. 
Nevertheless  truths  so  consoliug  and  of  such  an 
elevated  order  cannot  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  certainly  God  has  not  relied  on  the 
mere  sagacity  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  an- 
nounce them  only  implicitly.  He  has  transmitted 
them  verbally,  with  the  means  of  finding  them  in 
the  text.  A  supplementary  tradition  teas  neces- 
sary, indispensable:  this  tradition  exists*  Moses 
receiced  the  Law  from  Sinai,  transmitted  it  to 
Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue  "  (Klein,  Le  Judaisms 
ou  la  Yiriti  sur  le  Talmud,  p.  15). 

in  connexion  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection 
by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  state- 
ment (Acts  xxlii.  8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
7  was  "  angel  or  spirit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to 
the  precise  sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be 
understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who 
acknowledged  the  Old  Testament  to  have  divine 
authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels  (see 
Gen.  xri.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxiii. 
20;  Mum.  xxii.  23;  Judg.  xiii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16,  and  other  passages).  The  diificulty  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  denial  of  angels  is  recorded 
of  the  Sadducees  either  by  Josephus,  or  in  the 
Mishua,  or,  it  is  said,  in  any  part  of  the  Talmudicnl 
writings.  The  two  principal  explanations  which 
hare  been  suggested  are,  either  that  the  Sadducees 
regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as  tran- 
sitory unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or 
that  they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 

*  Captivity  (Herzfeld.  GescMchte  des  Yolhcs  Israel, 
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iil.  364).  Either  of  these  explanations  may  pos- 
sibly be  correct;  and  the  first,  although  there 
are  numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply, 
would  have  received  some  countenance  from  pas- 
sages wherein  the  same  divine  appearance  which  at 
one  time  is  called  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah  "  is  after- 
wards called  simply  "  Jehovah  "  (see  the  instances 
pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  s.  t>.  T]N^O,  Gen.  xvi.  7, 

13,  xxii.  11,  12,  xxxi.  11, 16  ;  Ex.  iii.  2,  4 ;  Judg. 
vi.  14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).  Perhaps,  however,  an- 
other suggestion  is  admissible.  It  appears  from 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the,side 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  veiy 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  although 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  angels 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
"  angel  or  spirit "  would  be  found  exclusively  in 
the  9th  verse.  This  view  of  the  Sadducees  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  opinion  among 
Christians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  do  not  in  _ 
any  .way  deny  the  existence  of  angels  as  lworded 
in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  certainly  disbelieve  that 
angels  speak,  at  the  present  day,  eveu  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  pious  of  mankind. 

III.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in  which  those 
opinions  are  treated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§9),  have  been  noticed  elsewhere  [Pharisees, 
p.  895],  and  an  explanation  has  been  there  sug- 
gested of  the  prominence  given  to  a  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees. It  may  be  here  added  that  possibly  the  great 
stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the  * 
will  may  have  had  some  connexion  with  their 
forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class 
from  which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish 
philosophers  in  their  study,  although  they  knew 
that  punishments'  as  an  instrument  of  good  were 
unavoidable,  might  indulge  in  reflections  that 
man  seemed  to  be  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  might  regard  with  compassion  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral  train- 
ing and  a  more  happily  balanced  aiture  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would 
naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  any- 
thing good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away 
from  him  (Ps.  li.  11,  12),  and  would  enlarge  on 
the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Cur.  xxi. 
1 ;  Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  judicial  class  would  be  moie  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Levitical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xixiii. 
11-19)  in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives 
the  responsibility  of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  at- 
tribute the  power  of  performing  good  actions,  exclu- 
sively to  the  individual  agent.  Hence  the  sentiment 
of  the  lines — 

"  Our  acta  our  Angels  ore,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still," 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell 
with  most  emphasis :  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they 
disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines  liave  a  peculiar 
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claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  exponent  of 
Sadducean  thought.'  And  yet  perhaps,  if  writings 
were  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees  explained  their 
own  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  reconciled  these 
principles,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Ezekiel  did, 
with  other  passages  apparently  of  a  different  import 
ffl  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not, 
in  theory,  so  very  sharply  marked  as  the  account 
of  Josephus  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  such  as 
Kpiphanius  (Haeres.  xiv.),  Origen,  and  Jerome  (in 
their  respective  Commentaries  on  Matt.  xxii.  31, 
32,  33)  attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of 
j  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  rejection,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  most  important  additional  difference  between  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these 
Christian  writers  is,  however,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  hare  been  founded  on  a  misconception  of 
the  truth,  and  probably  to  have  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans.  See 
Ughtfoot's  Borae  Hebraicae  on  Matt.  Hi.  7; 
Herzfeld's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  363. 
Josephus  is  wholly  silent  as  to  an  antagonism  on 
this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pha- 
risees; and  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  on 
the  three  several  occasions  when  he  introduces 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  two  sects,  he 
should  have  been  silent  respecting  such  an  antagon- 
ism, if  it  had  really  existed  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii. 
1,  §3 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14).  Again,  the  existence  of 
such  a  momentous  antagonism  would  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  manner  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  high-priest  and  king 
of  Judaea  thirty-one  years,  and  who  nevertheless, 
having  been  previously  a  Pharisee,  became  a  Snd- 
ducee  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  This  Hyrcanus, 
who  died  about  106  B.C.,  had  been  so  inveterately 
hostile  to  the  Samaritans,  that  when  about  three 
years  before  his  death,  he  took  their  city  Samaria, 
he  razed  it  to  the  ground ;  and  lie  is  represented  to 
have  dug  caverns  in  various  parts  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  sink  the  surface  to  a  level  or  slope,  and 
then  to  have  diverted  streams  of  water  over  it,  in 
order  to  efface  marks  of  such  a  city  having  ever 
existed.  If  the  Sadducees  had  come  so  near  to  the 
Samaritans  as  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pen- 
tateuch, it  is  very  unlikely  that  Josephus,  after 
mentioning  -the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  should  have 
ipoken  of  him  as  he  does  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  He  was  esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  three  of  the 
greatest  privileges,  the  government  of  the  nation, 
the  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  prophecy. 
For  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him  to  know 
future  events. "  Indeed,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
this  passage  that  Josephus  did  not  even  deem  it  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  whether  a  high-priest 
was  a  Sadducee  or  a  Pharisee — a  latitude  of  tolera- 
tion which  we  may  be  confident  he  would  not  have 
indulged  in,  if  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Pentateuch,  had 
oeen  at  stake.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
tnan  anything  else  in  occasioning  this  misconception 
inspecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance  that 


«  Tbe  preceding  lines  would  be  equally  applicable.  If, 
as  Is  not  Improbable,  the  Sadducees  likewise  rejected  the 
Cbaldaean  belief  In  astrology,  so  common  among  the  Jews 
and  Christiana  or  the  Middle  Ages  — 
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in  arguing  with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  although 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in 
some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  pro- 
bable reasons  have  been  already  assigned  why  Christ 
in  arguing  on  this  subject  with  the  Sadducees  re- 
ferred only  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  Moses  rather 
than  to  isolated  passages  extracted  from  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  sacred  writer. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a 
fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of 
early  Christian  writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is 
on  other  grounds  well  worthy  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. This  fact  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Sadducees  from  history  after  the  first  century,  and 
the  subsequent  predominance  among  the  Jews  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  Two  circumstances, 
indirectly,  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce 
this  result :  1  st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  and  2ndly.  The 
•growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  fiist 
point  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consterna- 
tion and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins ;  their  holy  and  beau- 
tiful Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their 
love,  had  been  ruthlessly  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
not  one  stone  of  it  was  left  upon  another:  their 
magnificent  hopes,  either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was 
to  restore  the  empire  of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man 
who  was  to  appear  to  them  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  them  for  a  while  like  empty  dreams ;  and 
the  whole  visible  world  was,  to  their  imagination, 
black  with  desolation  and  despair.  In  this  their  hour 
of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally  turned  to 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appealed  to 
them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful. — Again,  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  super- 
stition, of  which  one  of  their  own  nation  was  the 
object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  was  gradually  making  its 'way  among  the 
subjects  of  their  detested  conquerors',  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  Undoubtedly  the 
vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  JAus,  and  a  con- 
sequent resurrection  of  all  mankind,  which  whs 
accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  ' 
earnestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day 
are  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  can  form  only  a  taint  idea. 
To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  or  this  new  re- 
ligion among  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to>  the  tem- 
porary rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch, 
would  have  been  as  idle  as  an  eudeavour  to 
check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechanical 
restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  people  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  reve- 
lation of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on-a  great  fiction ; 


"  Man  Is  his  own  Star;  and  the  soul  thai,  can 
Bender  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  alt  light,  all  influence,  all  fate : 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late." 

Fletcher's  Lines  "  Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Portum." 
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early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the  place  of  evi- 
'  dence ;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced  results  as 
striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact  itself ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law,  enshrining 
convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  hat  triumphed  for  nearly  1800  years  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.  This  doctrine,  the 
pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
majority  of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions  long 
after  the  present  generation  of  mankind  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth.!  [E.  T.] 

SA'DOC  (Sadoch).  1.  Zadok  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Ezr.  vii.  2). 

2.  (SaM*  :  Sadoc.)  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel 
iu  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

SAFFBON  (DbT3,  cardm:  xpixos:  crociu) 
is  mentioned  only  in  Cant.  iv.  14  with  other  odorous 
substances,  such  as  spikenard,  calamus,  cinnamon, 
ttc. ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that "  saffron  " 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  the 
Arabic  Kurkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  de- 
notes the  Crocus  tatinu,  or  "saffron  crocus." 
Saffron  lias  from  the  earliest  times  been  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used,"  says  Rosen- 
mtiller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  138),  "  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  modem  pot-pourri."  Saffron  was  also  used 
in  seasoning  dishes  (Apicius,  p.  270),  it  entered 
into  the  composition  of  many  spirituous  extracts 
which  retained  the  scent  (see  Beckmann's  Hist,  of  In- 
vent, i.  p.  175,  where  the  whole  subject  is  very  fully 
discussed).  The  part  of  the  plant  which  was  used 
was  the  stigma,  which  was  pulled  out  of  the  flower 
and  then  dried.  Dr.  Koyle  says,  that  "  some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  thus  made  into  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia  into 
India."  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  36)  states  that  in 
certain  places,  as  around  Magnesia,  large  quantities 
of  saffron  are  gathered  and  exported  to  different 
places  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Kitto  (Phys.  Hilt,  of 
Palest,  p.  321)  says  that  the  Snfflower  (Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius),  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  need  in  dyeing,  bat  the  Karklm 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  word 
saffron  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafran,"  yellow." 
This  plant  gives  its  name  to  Saffron-Walden,  in 
Essex,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated :  it  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Order  Iridaceae.  [W.  H.] 

8A'LA(2a\d:  Sale).  Sal  ah,  or  Shelah,  the 
father  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SA'LAH  (rbf :  2aXd:  Sale).  The  son  of  Ar- 
phaxad  and  father"  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14; 
Luke  iii.  35).  The  name  is  significant  of  extension, 
the  cognate  verb  being  applied  to  the  spreading  out 
of  the  roots  and  branches  of  trees  (Jer.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ex.  xvii.  6).  It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical 
fact  of  the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in  Northern 
Assyria  towards  the  river  Euphrates.  A  place  with 
a  similar  name  in  Northern  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
by  Syrian  writers  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  xi.) ;  but  we 


e  In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  learned 
Jews  disbelieve  In  a  Mosaic  Oral  Law ;  and  Judaism  seems 
ripe  to  enter  on  a  new  phase.  Based  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, bnt  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the  Karaites,  it  might 
itill  have  a  great  future  ;  but  whether  it  could  last 


HAT,  AMIR 

on  hardly  assume  its  identity  with  the  SaWi  of 
the  Bible.  Ewald  (Oesch.  i.  354)  and  Von  Bohlen 
(Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  205)  regard  the  name  as 
purely  fictitious,  the  former  explaining  it  as  a  son 
or  offspring,  the  latter  as  the  father  of  a  race. 
That  the  name  is  significant  does  not  prove  it 
fictitious,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  these  writers 
are  unwarranted.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAL' AMIS  (SoAcutts:  Salamis),  a  city  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place 
visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia. 
Two  reasons  why  they  took  this  course  obviously 
suggest  themselves,  viz.  the  fact  that  Cyprus  (and 
probably  Salamis)  was  the  native-place  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  geographical  proximity  of  this  end  of  the 
island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further  reason  is  indi- 
cated by  a  circumstance  in  the  narrative  (Acts  xiii. 
5).  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek  cities  visited 
by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogues  "  in 
the  plural.  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  elsewhere.  To  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sible mercantile  relations  in  very  early  times  [Chit- 
tim;  Craws],  Jewish  residents  in  the  island 
are  mentioned  during  the  period  when  the  Seieu- 
ddae  reigned  at  Antioch  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  23).  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  Cyprian  copper-mines  were 
farmed  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4, 
§5),  and  this  would  probably  attract  many  Hebrew 
families :  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
some  effect  from  Philo  (Legat.  ad  Canon)  at  the 
very  time  of  St.  Paul's  journey.  And  again  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  here,  caused 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  the  course  of  which 
"the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamis  became  a 
desert"  (MihWs  Mist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112). 
We  may  well  believe  that  from  the  Jews  of  Salamis 
came  some  of  those  early  Cypriote  Christians,  who 
are  so  prominently  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
first  spreading  of  the  Gospel  beyond  Palestine  (Acts 
xi.  19,  20),  even  before  the  first  missionary  expe- 
dition. Mnason  (xxi.  16)  might  be  one  of  them. 
Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here.  He  was  at 
Salamis  with  Paul,  and  his  own  kinsman  Barnabas ; 
and  again  he  was  there  with  the  same  kinsman  after 
the  misunderstanding  with  St,  Paul  and  the  separa- 
tion (xv.  39). 

Salamis  was  not  far  from  the  modern  Fama- 
gousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pediaeus,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the  interior 
towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital 
of  Cyprus,  stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to 
Salamis  that  its  harbour  is  spoken  of  by  Greek 
writers  as  very  good ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient 
tables  lays  down  a  road  between  this  city  and 
Paphos,  the  next  place  which  Paul  and  Barnabns 
visited  on  their  journey.  Salamis  again  has  rather 
an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Christian  history. 
Constantine  or  his  successor  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it 
Constantia  ("Salamis,  quae  nunc  Constantia  di- 
citur,"  Hieronym.  Philem.),  and,  while  it  had  thia 
name,  Epiphanius  was  one  of  its  bishops. 


another  1800  years  with  the  belief  in  a  fatore  life,  as  a 
revealed  doctrine,  depending  not  on  a  soppmed  reve- 
lation bj  Moses,  but  solely  on  scattered  texts  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Is  an  Interesting  subject  for  i 

Matron. 
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Of  the  travellers  who  have  visited  and  described 
Salamis,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pococke 
(Desc.  of  the  East,  ii.  214)  and  Ross  (Seism  nach 
Kos,  HaUkarnassos,  Bhodos,  imd  Cypern,  118-125). 
These  travellers  notice,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamis,  a  village  named  St.  Sergius,  which  is 
doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Sergius  Paulus,  and  a 
large  Byzantine  church  bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Barnabas,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concerning 
the  discovery  of  his  relics.  The  legend  will  be 
found  in  Cedrenus  (i.  618,  ed.  Bonn).  [Barnabas; 
Sergio's  Paulcs.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

S  ALA8ADA1  (iaXairaXat,  tapavatoit,  Sovst- 
aati),  a  variation  for  Surisadai  (SovpuraSai,  Num. 
i.  6)  in  Jud.  viii.  1.  [Zdrishaddai.]  [B.F.W.] 

SALA'THIEL  (Wiffi*:  SaAaM*:  Sa- 
lathiel:  "I  have  asked  God"*),  son  of  Jechouias 
king  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  accoroing 
to  Matt.  i.  12 ;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of 
Zorobabel,  according  to  Luke  ui.  27 ;  while  the 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
makes  Zorobabel  his  nephew.  [Zerubbabel.] 
Upon  the  incontrovertible  principle  that  no  gene- 
alogy would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a 
king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  private  person  would 
naturally  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ;  we  may 
assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
us  that  Solathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.*  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr. 
and  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  alter  the  childless 
Jechonias,*  we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that, 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  appearance  of 
Salathiel  in  the  two  pedigrees,  though  one  deduces 
the  descent  from  Solomon  and  the  other  from 
Nathan,  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  and,  indeed,  neces- 
sary ;  whereas  the  notion  of  Salathiel  being  called 
Neri 's  son,  as  Yardley  and  others  have  thought, 
because  he  married  Neri  s  daughter,  is  palpably 
absurd  on  the  supposition  of  his- being  the  son  of 
Jechonias.  On  this  last  principle  you  might  have 
not  two  but  about  a  million  different  pedigrees 
between  Jechonias  and  Christ  ;*  and  yet  you  have 
no  rational  account,  why  there  should  actually  be 
more  than  one.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
certain,  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  the 
heir  of  Jechoniah.  The  question  whether  he  was 
the  father  of  Zerubbabel  will  be  considered  under 
that  article.*  Besides  the  passages  already  cited, 
Salathiel  occurs  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2; 
2  Esdr.  v.  16. 

As  regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has, 


•  Possibly  with  an  allusion  to  1  Sam.  L  20,  27,  28.  See 
Broughton's  Our  Lard's  Family. 

•  It  is  worth  noting  that  Joeephus  speaks  of  Zorobabel 
as  "  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the  posterity  of  David,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  "  (A.  J.  xi.  3,  (10).  Had  he  believed  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Jeconlah,  of  whom  be  had  spoken  (x.  11,  $2), 
be  could  hardly  have  tailed  to  say  so.  Com  p.  x.  J,  Jl. 

•  "  Of  Jechonias  God  aware  tbat  he  should  die  leaving 
no  child  behind  him ;  wherefore  It  were  flat  atheism  to 
prate  that  be  naturally  became  father  to  SalathieL  Though 
St.  Luke  bad  never  left  us  Salathlel's  family  up  to  Nathan, 
whole  brother  to  Solomon,  to  show  that  Salathiel  was  of 
another  family,  God's  oath  should  nuke  us  believe  that, 
without  any  further  record"  (Brougbton,  ui  mpr.). 
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as  noted  above,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.,  The  con- 
tracted form  is  peculiar  to  Haggai,  who  uses  it 
three  times  out  of  five ;  while  in  the  first  and  last 
verse  of  his  prophecy  he  uses  the  full  form,  which 
is  also  found  in  Ezr.  iii.  2 ;  Neh.  iii.  1.  TheLXX. 
everywhere  have  SoXoOi^X,  while  the  A.  V.  has 
(probably  with  an  eye  to  correspondence  with  Matt, 
and  Luke)  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  0.  T.  Shealtiel.  [Genealogy  of 
Jesus  Chbistj  Jehoiachin.]        [A.  C.  H.] 

SAL'CAH '(•"»)»?:  Seagal,  'Axi, 
Alex.  EXxa,  A«Xxa,  2e  Aga :  Salecha,  Salacha). 
A  city  named  in  the  early  records  of  Israel  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  10 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On 
another  occasion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xii.  5).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned,  apparently 
without  their  having  had  any  rail  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  Silkhad, 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kunawat  (the  ancient 
Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Silkhad  is  named 
by  both  the  Christian  and  Mahotnedan  historians  of 
the  middle  ages  (Will,  of  Tyre,  xvi.  8,  "  Selcath ;" 
Abulfeda,  in  Schultens'  Index  geogr.  "  Sarchad"). 
It  was  visited  by  Burckhardt  {Syria,  Nov.  22, 
1810),  Seetan  and  others,  and  more  recently  by 
Porter,  who  describes  it  at  some  length  (Pme  Tears, 
ii.  176-116).  Its  identification  with  Salcah  appears 
to  be  due  to  Gesenius  'Burckhardt' s  Reisen,  507). 

Immediately  below  Silkhad  commences  the  plain 
of  the  great  Euphrates  desert,  which  appears  to 
stretch  with  hardly  an  undulation  from  here  to 
Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  is  of  consi- 
derable size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounding  a  cnstle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  which 
rises  300  or  400  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  place 
(Porter,  178,  179).  One  of  the  gateways  of  the 
castle  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of 
a.d.  246  (180).  A  still  earlier  date,  viz.  A.n.  196 
(Septimius  Severus),  is  found  on  a  grave-stone 
( 185).  Other  scanty  particulars  of  its  later  history 
will  be  found  in  Porter.  The  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stands  was  probably  at  one  time  a  crater,  and 
its  sides  are  still  covered  with  volcanic  cinder  and 
blocks  of  lava.  [G.] 

SAL'CHAH  (flD^D :  *EAX«:  Seloha).  The 
form  in  which  the  name,  elsewhere  more  accu- 
rately given  Salcah,  appears  in  Deut.  iii.  10 

only.  The  Targum  Pseudojm.  gives  it  K'pllSD, 
»'.  e.  Selncia ;  though  which  Seleucia  they  can  have 
supposed  was  here  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  [G.] 

*  See  a  carious  calculation  in  Blackstone-'s  Comment. 
11.  203,  that  in  the  20th  degree  of  ancestry  every  man  has 
above  a  million  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  40th  upwards  of  a 
million  millions. 

•  The  theory  of  two  Saluthlels,  of  whom  each  bad  a 
son  called  Zerubbabel,  though  adopted  by  Hottinger  and 
J.  G.  Vossius,  Is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  except  as  a 
curiosity. 

'  One  of  the  few  iw^nm  of  our  translators  having 
represented  the  Hebrew  Caph  by  C  Their  common  prac- 
tice Is  to  use  cb  for  It— as  indeed  they  have  done  on  one 
occurrence  of  this  very  name.  [Salchah  ;  and  compare 
Caleb  ;  CArirroa ;  Ca&mel  ;  Cozbi  ;  Cibh,  Ax.] 

4  A  3 
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SA'LUM  (Obf,  i.  e.  Shalem  :  ZaXfo:  Salem). 
1.  The  place  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen. 
riv.  1 8  ;  Heb.  vii.  1 , 2).  No  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion of  it  is  perhaps  possible.  The  indications  of  the 
narrative  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  clue  to  its 
position.  It  is  not  even  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have 
done,*  that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ; 
tor  though  it  in  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom— who 
had  probably  regained  his  own  city  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Assyrians — went  out  to  meet  (flK"li?^) b 
Abram,  yet  it  is  also  distinctly  stated  that  this'  was 
after  Abram  liad  returned  (ijW  nnK)  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  there  is  any  connexion  of  time  or  place  between 
Abram's  encounter  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  the 
appearance  of  Melchizedek.  Nor,  supposing  this 
last  doubt  to  be  dispelled,  is  any  clue  afforded  by  the 
mention  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  since  the  situation 
even  of  that  is  more  than  uncertain. 

Dr.  Wollt' — no  mean  authority  on  Oriental  ques- 
tions— in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last  work,  implies 
that  Salem  was — what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the 
name  of  a  place.  "  Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a 
royal  title;  he  was  'King  of  Righteousness,'  in 
Hebrew  Melchi-zedei.  And  he  was  also  '  King  of 
l'eace,'  Melek-Salem.  And  when  Abraham  came 
to  his  tent  he  came  forth  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
was  called '  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and  Abraham 
gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoil.  And  just  so  Wolffs 
friend  in  the  desert  of  Meru  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khiva  .  .  .  whose  name  is  Abd-er-Kahman,  which 
means  '  Slave  of  the  merciful  God '  .  .  .  has  also 
a  royal  title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  '  King 
of  Righteousness ' — the  same  as  Melchizedek  in 
Hebrew.  And  when  he  makes  peace  between  kings 
he  bears  the  title,  Shahe  Soolkh, '  King  of  Peace ' — 
in  Hebrew  Melek-Salem." 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  topographical  ques- 
tion ;  two  main  opinions  have  been  current  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who — from  Onkelos  ( Targwn) 
and  Josephus  (2>.  /.  vi.  10;  Ant.  i.  10,  §2,  vii.  3, 
§2)  to  Kalisch  {Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  360)-— with  one 
voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Ps.  lxxvj.  2,  the 
Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic 
name  in  preference  to  that  in  common  use.  This 
is  quite  feasible ;  but  it  is  no  argument  for  the 
identity  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek. See  this  well  put  by  Reland  (Pal.  833). 
The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  held  the  same 
belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  ("nos*ri  omnes,"  Ep.  ad  Evan- 
yelum,  §7). 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states  {Ep.  ad  Etanj.  §7)  without 
hesitation,  though  apparently  (as  just  observed) 
alone  in  his  belief,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek 
was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  in  his  day  was  still  called  Salem,  and  where 
the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 

•  Fur  Instance.  Bocliart,/Vui£#,  ii. ;  4  Ewald,  Gescli.  1. 4 10. 

b  The  force  of  Ibis  word  is  occurrere  in  obviam  (Gese- 
utus,  Tha.  12336). 

c  Professor  Stanley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  (S.  A  P.  219).  See  EupoUmi  Fragments, 
auctore  G.  A.  Kuhlmey  (Berlin,  1840) ;  one  of  those  excel- 
lent monographs  which  we  owe  to  the  German  academical 
custom  of  demanding  a  treatise  at  each  step  in  honours. 
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still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  {Onom.  " Salem  ")  he 
locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
(2SaX»i»  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  That  a  Salem 
existed  where  St.  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered 
at  the  identical  distance  below  Beisdn  by  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde,  at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  Aenon. 
But  that  this  Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek,  is  as  uncertain  as  that  Jeru- 
salem was  so.  The  ruins  were  probably  as  much 
the  ruins  of  Melchizedek's  palace  as  the  remains  at 
Jtamet  el-Khali!,  three  miles  north  of  Hebron,  are 
those  of  *'  Abraham's  house."  Nor  is  the  decision 
assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abram's  homeward 
route.  He  probably  brought  back  his  party  by  the 
road  along  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Jericho,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  right  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Mamre;  but  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakub  above 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejamia 
below  it,  he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis 
and  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty 
miles  from  the  probable  position  of  Sodom)  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have 
advanced  so  far  to  meet  Abram,  adds  its  weight  to 
the  statement  that  the  meeting  took  place  after 
Abram  had  returned — not  during  his  return — and 
is  thus  so  far  in  favour  of  Salem  being  Jerusalem. 

3.  Professor  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  410  note) 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23,  but 
the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
authority  for  this,  or  any  notice  of  the  existence  of 
the  name  in  that  direction  either  in  former  oi 
recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer 
known  only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Praeparatio  Evangetica  of  Eusebius  (ix.  17),  diflens 
in  some  important  points  from  the  Biblical  account. 
According  to  this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted 
by  Eupolemus  to  mean  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Most 
•High."  Argarizin d  is  of  course  har  Oerizzim, 
Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of  the  tradition  is. 
therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the  encounter 
of  Abram  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the  events  to 
which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount  Gerizim. 
But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identification  of 
Salem  with  Shechem,  which  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim  would  easily  be  confounded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.   [See  Shalem.] 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  In  Judith  iv.  4,  among 
the  places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  Holofernes.  "  The  valley 
of  Salem,"  as  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  (top  ab\ura 
2aA^ji),  is  possibly,  as  Reland  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested {Pal.  "  Salem,"  p.  977),  a  corruption  of  cis 
ab\S>va  tls  2aAJJji— "into  the  plain  to  Salem." 
If  AvAfttv  is  here,  according  to  frequent  usage,  the 
Jordan  •  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred  to  must 

*  Pliny  uses  nearly  the  some  form  —  Argarts  (//.  „V. 
v.  11). 

•  \v>wv  Is  commonly  employed  in  Palestine  topography 
for  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  (see  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, Onomazticon,  "  Aulon  ").  But  iu  the  Book  of  Judith 
it  is  used  with  much  less  precisiou  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
valley  or  plain. 
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surely  be  that  irientioned  by  Jerome,  and  already 
noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be  with  equal 
probability  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mukhna  which 
stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  hills  on  which  Salim  stands  on  the  other, 
which  is  said  to  be  still  called  the  "plain  of 
Salim  " '  (Porter,  Handbook,  340  a),  and  through 
which  runs  the  central  north  road  of  the  country. 
Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  refers  to 
another  Salim  near  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  to  the 
plain  which  runs  up  between  those  two  places,  as 
for  as  Jenin,  and  which  lay  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  as  the  plain  of  the  ilnkhna.  And 
the  other  places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as 
for  as  they  can  be  recognized,  to  be  points  which 
guarded  the  main  approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of 
the  chief  of  which  was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannim), 
not  towns  in  the  interior  itself,  like  Shechem  or  the 
Salem  near  it. 

2.  (Ola?:  if  eipVp:  in  pacel),  Ps.  lxxvi.  2. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere 
abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry, 
and  point  the  allusion  to  the  pence  (salem)  which 
the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of  God,  or 
whether,  after  a  well-known  habit  of  poets,*  it  is 
an  antique  name  preferred  to  the  more  modern  and 
familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  The 
latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  commentators, 
but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that  the  Salem  of 
Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  afterwards  became 
Jerusalem.  This  is  to  beg  the  question.  See  a  re- 
markable passage  in  Geiger's  Ursclirift,  tec.,  74-6. 

The  antithesis  in  verse  1  betweeen  "  Judah  "  and 
"Israel,"  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  sacred 
place  in  the  northern  kingdom  is  being  contrasted 
with  Zion,  the  sanctuary  of  the  south.  And  if  there 
were  in  the  Bible  any  sanction  to  the  identification 
of  Salem  with  Shechem  (noticed  above),  the  passage 
might  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  continued  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But  there 
are  no  materials  even  for  a  conjecture  on  the  point. 
Zion  the  sanctuary,  however,  being  named  in  the 
one  member  of  the  verse,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
Salem,  if  Jerusalem,  must  denote  the  secular  part 
of  the  city — a  distinction  which  has  been  already 
noticed  [vol.  i.  1026]  as  frequently  occurring  and 
implied  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies.  [G.] 

SAXIM  (SoAcfp  ;  Alex.  2aAA«p :  Salim). 
A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote  the  situation 
of  Aenon,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last  baptisms — Salim 
being  the  well-known  town  or  spot,  and  Aenon  a 
place  of  fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  There 
is  no  statement  in  the  narrative  itself  Pxing  the 
situation  of  Salim,  and  the  only  direct  testimony 
we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
both  affirm  unhesitatingly  (Onom.  "  Aenon")  that 
it  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  eight  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
'  under  "  Salem  ")  that  its  name  was  then  Salumias. 
Elsewhere  {Ep.  ad  Evangelum,  §7,  8)  he  states 

'  The  writer  could  not  succeed  (In  1861)  In  eliciting 
ihls  name  for  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  name,  given  in 
answer  to  repeated  questions,  for  the  Eastern  branch  or 
teg  of  the  Mukhna  was  always  Wady  Sajua. 

«  Tbe  above  Is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  the 
"  Galilean  Psalter."  Bat  In  tbe  Liter  I'salmorum  jvxta 
Uebraieam  terilatem,  iu  the  Divina  BiUtoUteca  included 


that  it  was  identical  with  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek. 

Various  attempts  have  been  more  recently  made 
to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 

1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  loc. )  propose 
Shilhim  and  Aim,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  asso- 
ciations of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identify 
it  with  the  Sualim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  but  this  latter 
place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the  name  in  Hebrew 
contains  J?,  to  correspond  with  which  the  name  in 
St.  John  should  be  2tyaXilfi  or  2aa\tlu. 

2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  village  of 
Salim,  three  miles  E.  of  Nablus  (B.  R.  iii.  333), 
but  this  is  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John's 
ministrations,  and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans ;  and 
although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
village  contains  "two  sources  of  living  water" 
(to.  298),  yet  this  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
abundance  of  deep  water  implied  in  tbe  narrative. 
A  writer  in  the  Colonial  Ch.  Chron.,  No.  exxvi. 
464,  who  concurs  in  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson, 
was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of  Salim 
"  named  Ain-Hn,  with  a  copious  stream  of  water." 
The  district  east  of  Salim  is  a  blank  in  the  maps. 
Yamm  lies  about  \\  hour  S.E.  of  Salim,  but  this 
can  hardly  be  the  place  intended ;  and  in  th 
description  of  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  it  (ii.  303) 
no  stream  or  spring  is  mentioned. 

3.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.,  564)  is  filled  with  an 
'*  assured  conviction "  that  Salim  is  to  be  found  in 
Wady  Seleim,  and  Aenon  in  the  copious  springs 
of  Am  Farah  (16.  559),  among  the  deep  and  in- 
tricate ravines  some  five  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem. 
This  certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favour,  and,  if 
the  glowing  description  and  pictorial  woodcut  of 
Dr.  Barclay  may  be  trusted — has  water  enough, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (Syr.  f  Pal.  ii.  345,  6)  in  a 
position  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eu- 
scbius,  viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  Beisan,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base 
of  Tell  Redghah  is  a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a 
Mussulmnn  tomb,  which  is  called  by  the  A  talis 
Sheykh  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  345).  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  333)  complains  that  the  name  is  attached 
ouly  to  a  Mussulman  sanctuary,  and  also  that  no 
ruins  of  any  extent  are  to  be  found  on  the  spot ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  first  objection,  even  Dr.  Robinson 
does  not  dispute  that  tbe  name  is  there,  and  that 
the  locality  is  in  the  closest  agreement  with  th<. 
notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  Etfr-Saba,  where  a  town  (An- 
tipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensively 
fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
St.  John  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability 
that  his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that 
the  scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde.  [Jordan,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 28.]  Salim  fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied 
in  the  name  of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct 

in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of  Jerome's  works,  the  reading 
Is  Soda*. 

*  The  Arab  poets  are  said  to  use  the  same  abbreviation 
(Gesenuu,  Tha.  1422  6).  The  preference  of  an  archaic  to 
a  modern  name  will  surprise  no  student  of  poetry.  Few 
things  are  of  more  constant  occurrence. 
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statement  of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained 
abundance  of  water.  "  The  brook  of  Wady  Chusneh 
runs  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rivulets  wind  about  in  all 
directions.  ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it 
so  truly  be  said,  '  Here  is  much  water'"  (Syr.  $ 
Pat.  ii.  346). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Reland  (Palaesiina, 
978)  that  Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon 
Zolotea.  This  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  its  po- 
sition was,  at  the  date  of  the  tradition,  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to  Judaea.  [G.] 

SALLA'I  (v^D,  in  pause  'fo:  JijXf;  Alex. 

2y\tl:  Sellat).  1.  A  Benjamite,  who  with  928 
of  his  tribe  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

2.  ( JoAaf.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of 
priests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  20).    In  Neh.  xii.  7  he  is  called  Sallu. 

SAL'LU  (&D:  2aA<»>.  *l**5;  Alex.  IdKi 
in  1  Chr.:  Salo,  Sellwi).  1.  The  son  of  Me- 
shullam,  a  Benjamite  who  returned  and  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Neh. 
xi.  7). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  2a\ovat:  Settum.) 
The  head  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  7).  Called 
also  Sallai. 

8ALLITMU8  (2a\ov/uot ;  Alex.  ZaXXovfios : 
Saiumus).  Sualluh  (1  Bad.  ix.  25;  comp.  Ear. 
x.  24). 

SAL11A,  or  SAL'MON  (ncSb,  KD^t?,  or 

JoA^wv  ;  Alex.  SaApdV,  but  SaXu/uiy 

both  MSS.  in  Ruth  iv. :  Salmon).  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father  of 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  Salmon's  age  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  that  of  his  father  Nahshon,  and 
with  this  agrees  the  statement  in  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54, 
that  he  was  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  and  the  father,  or 
head  man  of  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  a  town  which 
seems  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51).  [Ephratah  ;  Bethlehem.] 
On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and 
from  this  union  sprang  the  Christ.  [Rahab.] 
From  the  circumstance  of  Salmon  liaving  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  well  as  from 
his  being  the  first  proprietor  of  Bethlehem,  where 
his  family  continued  so  many  centuries,  perhaps  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  20). 
he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  house  of  David. 
Besides  Bethlehem,  the  Netophathitee,  the  house  of 
Joab,  the  Zorites,  and  several  other  families,  looked 
to  Salmon  as  their  head  (1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55). 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  have 
caused  some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  The  other,  an  apparent 
variation  in  his  genealogy. 

As  regards  the  first,  the  variation  in  proper 

*  Guseblus  (Chron.  Canon,  lib.  1. 42)  has  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  Identity  of  Sauna. 

b  See  a  work  by  Reu&s,  Ocr  acht  und  teckrigtU  Ptalm, 
tin  Denkmal  c*egeli$chtr  froth  und  Kuntt,  su  JShrtn  wiser 
gonial  Zunft,  Jena,  1851.  Independently  of  Its  many 
obscure  allusions,  the  68th  Psalm  contains  thirteen 
Ary4u*o,  Including  J?K>FI.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  word  is  scarcely,  os'Gcsenius  suggests,  analogous  to 
r3?n,  O'lKfl.  HiphlU  of  colour;  for  these  words  have 
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names  (whether  caused  by  the  fluctuations  of 
copyists,  or  whether  they  existed  in  practice,  and 
were  favoured  by  the  significance  of  the  names),  is 
so  extremely  common,  that  such  slight  differences 
as  those  in  the  three  forms  of  this  name  are  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  Compare  e.  g.  the  different  forms 
of  the  name  Shimea,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13 :  or  of  Simon 
Peter,  in  Luke  v.  4,  &c. ;  Acts  xv.  14.  See  other 
examples  in  Hervey's  Gtneal.  of  our  Lord,  ch.  vi. 
and  x.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  variation  from 
Salma  to  Salmon  takes  place  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  20,  21,  where  the  notion  of 
two  different  persons  being  meant,  though  in  some 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott 
(Dissert,  i.  p.  184,  543),  is  not  worth  refuting.* 
As  regards  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54,  his  con- 
nection with  Bethlehem  identities  him  with  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  and  the  change  of  the  final  H  into  tt 
belongs  doubtless  to  the  late  date  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles.  The  name  is  so  written  also  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  11.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  make  two  persons  out  of  Salma  and 
Salmon,  is  the  wish  to  lengthen  the  line  between 
Salma  and  David,  in  orda  to  meet  the  false  chro- 
nology of  those  times. 

The  variation  in  Salma  s  genealogy,  which  has 
induced  some  to  think  that  the  Salma  of  1  Chr.  ii. 
51,  54  is  a  different  person  from  the  Salma  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  11,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of  Ephratah ;  and 
this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Caleb.  But  it  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  such  topographical  genealogies  to 
suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Salma 
was  the  literal  son  of  Caleb.  Mention  is  made  of 
Salma  only  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  11,  51, 
54 ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32.  The  questions 
of  his  age  and  identity  ate  discussed  in  the  Oeneai. 
of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  and  ix. ;  Jackson,  Chron. 
Antiq.  i.  171 ;  Hales,  Analysis,  iii.  44;  Burling- 
ton, Oeneai.  i.  189;  Dr.  Mill,  Vindic.of  our  Lord's 
Oeneai.  123,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SALMANA'SAB  (Salmanasar).  Shaxman- 
eser,  king  of  Assyria  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

SAL'MON  (Itoby :  iiKfmr:  Salmon,  Judg. 
ix.  48).  The  name  of  a  hill  near  Shechem,  on  whi.  li 
Abimelech  and  his  followers  cut  down  the  boughs 
with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Shechem  on  tire. 
Its  exact  position  is  not  known. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned 
in  a  verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Psalms*  (Ps.  lxviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the 
precise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  ho|ie- 
lessly  lost.  Commentators  differ  from  each  other ; 
and  F first,  within  176  pages  of  his  Handicbrterbuoh, 

differs  from  himself  (see  Aft?  and  PD}V).  Indeed, 


a  signification  of  colour  in  Kal.  The  really  analogous 
word  la  TODi"],  "be  makes  It  rain,"  which  bears  the 
aame  relation  to  "  rain,"  which  bears  tu 

"  snow."    Owing,  probably,  to  Hebrew  religious 
conceptions  of  natural  phenomena,  no  instance  occur*  of 
TpDn  used  as  a  neuter  in  the  sense  of  **  it  rains 
though  this  would  be  grammatically  admissible. 
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of  six  distinguished  modem  commentators — De 
Wette,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  and 
Hupfeld — no  two  give  distinctly  the  same  meaning ; 
and  Mr.  Keble,  in  his  admirable  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  gives  a  translation  which,  though  poetical, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  differs  from  any  one  of  those 
suggested  by  these  six  scholars.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  passage. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  words  JIO^VS  J^fl  is  "  Thou 
makest  it  snow,"  or  "  It  snows,"  with  liberty  to  use 
the  word  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense. 
As  notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies 
no  satisfactory  meaning,  iwourse  is  had  to  a  trans- 
lation of  doubtful  validity,  "  Thou  makest  it  white 
as  snow,"  or  "It  is  white  as  snow " — words  to 
which  various  metaphorical  meanings  have  been 
attributed.  The  allusion  which,  through  the  Lexi- 
con of  Gesenius,  is  most  generally  received,  is  that 
the  words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanite  kings ; 
and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admit 
the  scarcely  permissible  meaning,  "white  as  snow," 
and  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  attaching 
some  definite  signification  to  the  passage.  At  the 
some  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  figure 
is  a  very  harsh  one  ;  and  that  it  is  not  really 
justified  by  passages  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
from  Latin  classical  writers,  such  as, "  campique 
ingentes  ossibus  albent "  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  36), 
and  "  humanis  ossibus  albet  humus "  (Ovid,  Fast, 
i.  558),  for  in  these  cases  the  word  "  bones"  is 
actually  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination.  Granted,  however, 
that  an  allusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain, 
there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Salmon  was  mentioned  simply  because  it  had  been 
the  battle-ground  in  some  great  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
uaanitish  kings,  or  whether  it  is  only  introduced  as 
an  image  of  snowy  whiteness.  And  of  these  two 
explanations,  the  first  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
probable ;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a  very  high 
mountain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near  Shechem 
are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the  highest 
of  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the  city 
( see  Ebal,  p.  470 ;  and  Robinson's  Qe$miu»,  895  a). 
If  the  poet  had  desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy 
mountain,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  select 
Hermon,  which  is  visible  from  the  eastern  brow  of 
Gerizim,  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it  is  not  meant  that 
this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be  conclusive ;  for 
there  may  have  been  particular  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  unknown  to  us,  which  led  him  to 
prefer  Salmon. 

In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon, 
some  suppose  that  Salmdn,  i.  e.  TaalmAn,  is  not  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage,  but  merely  signifies 
"  darkness and  this  interpretation,  supported  by 
the  Targum,  though  opposed  to  the  Septuagint,  has 
been  adopted  by  Ewald,  and  in  the  first  state- 
ment in  his  Lexicon  is  admitted  by  FOrst.  Since 
ttelem  signifies  "  shade,"  this  is  a  bare  etymo- 
logical possibility.  But  no  such  word  as  tsalmSn 
occurs  elsewhere  in  thetHebrew  language;  while 
there  are  several  other  words  for  darkness,  in 
different  degrees  of  meaning,  such  as  the  ordinary 
word  ckoehek,  ophel,  aphflah,  and  'araphel. 

Unless  the  parage  is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  reason  to  admit  that 
there  was  some  allusion  present  to  the  poet's  mind, 


the  key  to  which  is  now  lost ;  and  this  ought  not  to 
surprise  any  scholar  who  reflects  how  many  allu- 
sions there  are  in  Greek  poets — in  Pindar,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Aristophanes — which  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us  now,  were  it  not  for  the  notes 
of  Greek  scholiasts.  To  these  notes  there  is  nothing 
exactly  analogous  in  Hebrew  literature ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  such  assistance,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  there  should  be  several  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant.  [E.  T.] 

SALMON  the  father  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iv.  20, 21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ;  Luke  iii.  32).  [Salha.] 

SALMONE  (2aA/i<£r?| :  Salmon*).  The  East 
point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  (Acta  xxvii.  7)  as  to  afford  a  curious 
illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancients 
and  of  the  minute  accuracy  ot  St.  Luke's  narrative. 
We  gather  from  other  circumstances  of  the  voyage 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.W.  (ivar- 
riovt,  ver.  4;  jSpaStnrAoovrret,  ver.  7).  [See 
Myra.]  We  are  then  told  that  the  ship,  on 
making  Cnidus,  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  wind, 
hold  on  her  course,  which  was  past  the  south  point 
of  Greece,  W.  by  S.  She  did,  however,  just  fetch 
Cape  Salmone,  which  bears  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus. 
Now  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  could 
have  made  good  a  course  of  less  than  seven  points 
from  the  wind  [Ship]  :  and,  starting  from  this 
assumption,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  wind  must  have  been  between  N.N.W. 
and  W.N.W.  Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called 
on  "  undesigned  coincidence  "  is  elicited  by  a  cross- 
examination  of  the  narrative.  This  ingenious  argu- 
ment is  due  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  (  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Patd,  pp.  73,  74,  2nd  ed.),  and 
from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
{Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paid,  ii.  393,  2nd  ed.).  To 
these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller  details.  We  may 
just  add  that  the  ship  had  hod  the  advantages  of  a 
weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  favouring  cur- 
rent, before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by  running 
down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained  similar 
advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  far  as  Fair 
Havens,  near  Lasaea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SA'LOM  (ZaAaV:  Salom).  The  Greek  form 
1.  of  Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7). 
[Shallom.]  2.  (Sahmut)  of  Salu  the  father  of 
Zimri  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).  [Salu.] 

SALO  ME  (2oAaV> :  Salome).  1.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  as  appears  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii. 
56  with  Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of 
many  modern  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explana- 
tion, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  "  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  "  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tioned. In  behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name — that  it  har- 
monises John's  narrative  with  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark — that  this  circuitous  manner  of  describing 
his  own  mother  is  in  character  with  St  John's 
manner  of  describing  himself — that  the  absence  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and  third 
designations  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  couplets 
—and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  the 
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Aethiopii  versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
second  and  third  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.  On  ■ 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by 
assuming  a  double  marriage  on  the  part  of  the 
father— that  there  is  no  necessity  to  harmonise 
John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  that  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are  noticed  differ 
materially — that  the  language  addressed  to  John, 
"  Behold  thy  mother ! "  favours  the  idea  of  the 
absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
mother— and  that  the  varying  traditions'  current  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testi- 
mony against  the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modern 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  view 
(see  Wieseler,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  p.  648).  The 
only  events  recorded  of  Salome  are  that  she  pre- 
ferred a  request  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons  lor  seats 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
that  she  attended  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark 

xv.  40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark 

xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the 
two  latter  occasions. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  bus- 
band,  Herod  Philip  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §4).  She 
is  the  "daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt, 
iiv.  6  as  dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  pro- 
curing at  her  mother's  instigation  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip 
the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle,  and 
secondly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of  Chains.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT  (rbo :  SXj  :  sal).  Indispensable  as  salt 

is  to  ourselves,  it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in 
the  food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is. 
xxx.  24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heot  of  the  climate  on  animal 
food,,  but  also  entering  largely  into  their  religious 
services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Various  offer- 
ings presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  18).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  may 
have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii. 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt 
which  Kobinson  (Researches,  ii.  108)  describes  as 
five  milvs  in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
salt  in  the  sea  itself.  Here  were  the  saltpits  (Zeph. 
ii.  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely 
coated  with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive 
pillars  of  salt  which  tradition  has  from  time  to 
time  identified  with  Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x.  7 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  11,  §4).  [Sea,  the  Salt..]  Salt 
might  also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
fish  (Nch.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
the  Talmudists  particularize  one  species  (probably 
the  latter)  as  the  "salt  of  Sodom"  (C'arpzov, 
Appar.  p.  718).  The  notion  that  this  expression 
means  bitumen  rots  on  no  foundation.  The  salt- 
pits  formed  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the 


»  According  to  one  account  bhe  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (Kplphan.  ITnrr.  Ixxviti.  R) , 


rulers  of  the  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §91, 
and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jeru- 
salem by  presenting  the  city  with  375  bushels  ol 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  (Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In 
addition  to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the 
inferior  sorts  were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil, 
or  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v. 
1 3 ;  Luke  xiv.  35).  Too  large  nn  admixture,  how- 
ever, was  held  to  produce  sterility,  as  exemplified 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Zeph.  ii.  9) :  hence  a  "  salt"  land  was  synonymous 
with  barrenness  (Job  xxxi*.  6,  see  margin;  Jer. 
xvii.  6  ;  romp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2,  iXpvpitrii 
koX  Hyovot) ;  and  hence  also  arose  the  custom  of 
sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (jmpartf.  Matt, 
v.  13)  and  become  saltless  (avaXov,  Mark  ix.  50). 
The  same  fact  is  implied  in  the  expressions  of  Pliny, 
sal  iners  (xxxi.  S9),  sat  tabescere  (xxxi.  44) ;  and 
Maundrell  (Early  Travels,  p.  512,  Bohn)  asserts 
that  he  found  the  surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  con- 
dition. The  associations  connected  with  salt  in 
Eastern  countries  are  important.  As  one  of  the 
most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospi- 
tality ;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and 
purity.  Hence  the  expression,  "  covenant  of  salt " 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as 
betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between  friends; 
and  again  the  expression,  **  salted  with  the  salt  of 
the  palace"  (Ezr.  iv.  14).  not  necessarily  meaning 
that  they  had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as 
the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that  they  were  bound  by 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  So  in  the 
present  day,  "  to  eat  bread  and  salt  together "  is 
an  expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  232) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Persian  term  for  traitor  is  nemekharam,  "  faithless 
to  salt"  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  790).  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  God ; 
for  in  the  first  instance  it  was  specifically  ordered 
for  the  moat-ofiering  (Lev.  ii.  13),  which  consisted 
mainly  of  flour,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  to  cor- 
ruption. The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt  sacri- 
fices was  a  later  addition  (Kz.  xliii.  24;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  9,  §1),  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  injunc- 
tion at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii.  13.  Similarly  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  salte.1 
bai  ley-meal,  the  Greeks  with  their  o4Aox6r<u  (Horn. 
II.  i.  449),  the  Romans  with  their  mola  salsa  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3,  200)  or  their  salsae  frvges  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  133).  It  may  of  course  be  assumed  that  in  all 
of  these  cases  salt  was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but 
the  strictness  with  which  the  rule  was  adhered  to — 
no  sacrifice  being  offered  without  salt  (Plin.  xxxi. 
41),  and  still  more  the  probable,  though  perhaps 
doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  35, 
where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered  together  "  is 
by  some  understood  as  "salted") — leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  symbolical  force  attached 
to  its  use.  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use 
of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49, 50,  though  some  of  the  other 
associations  may  also  be*impliod.  The  purifying 
property  of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its 
selection  as  the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  mime  le 
(2  K.  ii.  20,  21),  and  is  ali»o  developed  in  the  N.  T. 


according  lo  another,  the  wlf"  of  Joseph  (Niceph.  //.  A 
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(Matt.  v.  lii ;  Col.  iv.  6).  The  custom  of  rubbing 
intuits  with  salt  (Ez.  xvi.  4)  originated  in  sani- 
tary considerations,  but  received  also  a  symbolical 
meaning.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SALT,  CITY  OF  (r^SiTT? :  ci  t6\us 
2aSav ;  Alex,  at  xoAtt  a\uv :  civilas  Salts). 
The  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the 
"  wilderness"  (Josh.  iv.  621.  Its  proximity  to  En- 
gedi,  and  the  name  itself,  seem  to  point  to  its  being 
situated  close  to  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Salt-sea.  Dr.  Robinson  (£.  R.  ii.  109) 
expresses  his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the 
plain  at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would 
identify  with  the  Valley  of  Salt.  This,  though 
possibly  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
LXX.,  "  the  cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere 
conjecture,  since  no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  that  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  4r  Pal.  ii.  9!),  Memoir, 
lil,  and  Map)  mentions  a  Nahr  Muleh  which  he 
passed  in  his  route  from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Sebbeh, 
the  name  of  which  (though  the  orthography  is  not 
certain)  may  be  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines  which  unite  to 
term  the  Wady  el  Bedim.  Another  of  the  four,  W. 
' Amreh  {Syr.  0/  P.  ii.  99 ;  Memoir,  1 1 1,  Map),  recals 
the  name  of  Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it 
is  very  similar.  [G.] 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (r6t?  K'3,  but  twice 
with  the  article,  I"6t3n  '3  :  fe/3<Ae>,  Tt/uXtt, 
koiA&i,  and  tpipayt,  T*v  aKeiy  ;  Alex,  rrifiaka, 
Toi/icAa :  Vatlis  Salinarum).  A  certain  valley,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  the  Hebrew 
word  Ge  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — in 
which  occurred  two  memorable  victories  of  the 
Israelite  arms. 

1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  It  appears  to  have 
immediately  followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and 
was  itself  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  great  Edomite 
war  of  extermination.*  The  battle  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt  appears  to  hare  been  conducted  by  Abishai 
{ 1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  but  David  and  Joab  were  both 
present  in  person  at  the  battle  and  in  the  pursuit 
and  campaign  which  followed;  and  Joab  was  left 
behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the  doom 
of  the  conquered  country  (I  K.  xi.  15,  16;  Ps.  lx. 
title).  The  number  of  Edomites  slain  in  the  battle 
is  uncertain :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Ps.  lx.  to  12,000. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
II),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  ten  thousand 
Edomites  in  this  valley,  and  then  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, with  10,000  prisoners,  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  nation  at  has-Sela,  the  Cliff,  t.  «.  Petra,  and, 
after  Liking  it,  to  have  massacred  them  by  hurling 
tnem  down  the  precipice  which  gave  its  ancient 
name  to  the  city. 

•  The  Received  Text  of  2  Sam.  vlii.  13  omits  the  men- 
tion of  Kdomites ;  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel 
passages  In  1  Cbr.  and  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lx.  there  1*  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  verse  originally  stood  thus : 
"  And  I)avid  made  himself  a  name  [when  be  returned 
from  smiting  the  Aramites]  (and  when  he  returned  he 
smote  the  Kdomites]  In  the  Valley  of  Salt— eighteen 
thousand ;"  the  two  clauses  within  brackets  having  been 
omitted  by  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  scribes  respectively, 
owing  to  the  very  close  resemblance  of  the  words  with 
which  each  clause  finishes— D'DTN  ami  Q'DIK  This 
is  tlte  conjecture  <f  Theuius  (A'wy  Ifavdtiw A),  ami  is 


Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory 
mention  of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and  "Mela") 
in  the  Onomasticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named 
on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  (Rcisen,  ii.  356)  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad 
open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robinson  (B.  R.  ii.  109). 
The  plain  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  6h6r  or 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  N.W.  corner 
is  occupied  by  the  Khathm  Usd&m,  a  mountain  of 
rock  salt,  between  which  and  the  lake  is  an  extensive 
silt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and  brackish  springs 
pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entile  western  half  of  the 
plain.  Without  presuming  to  contradict  this  sug- 
gestion .which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  safety 
in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  inaccessible  regions  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit 
reception  which  most  writers  have  given  it  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  R.'s  Researches. 

(a)  The  word  Oe  (K'J),  employed  for  the  place 
in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  else- 
where applied  to  a  broad  valley  or  sunk  plain 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Ghdr.  Such  tracts  are 
denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  words  Emek  or 
ISika'ah,  while  Ge  appears  to  be  reserved  for  clefls 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character. 
[Valley.] 

(6)  A  priori,  one  would  expect  the  tract  in 
question  to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  pecu- 
liar name  uniformly  applied  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  same  valley — ha-Arabali — in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Arabs  now'call  it  el-Ghor — Ghor 
being  their  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Arabah. 

(0)  The  name  "  Salt,"  though  at  first  sight  con- 
clusive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signifies 
salt,  that  therefore  the  valley  teas  salt.  A  case 
exactly  parallel  exists  at  el-Milk,  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Moladaii,  some  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  Like  melach,  milk  signifies  salt ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  salt 
present  there,  and  Dr.  liobinson  (13.  R.  ii.  201  note) 
himself  justly  adduces  it  as  "an  instance  of  the 
usual  tendency  of  popular  pronunciation  to  reduce 
foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant  form."  Just 
as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ge-melach  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomite 
name. 

id)  What  little  can  be  inferred  fiom  the  narra- 
tive as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge-Melach  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming 
Selah  to  be  Petra  (the  chain  of  evidence  for  which 

adopted  by  Bunsen  (Jtibelu-trk,  note  to  tbe  passage). 
Ku-ald  has  shown  {Getch.  Hi.  201,  2)  that  tbe  whole 

passage  is  very  much  disordered.  should  pro- 

bably be  rendered  "  and  set  up  a  monument,"  Instead 
of  '*  and  gat  a  name  "  (Gesen.  Thes.  1431  &)) ;  Mlchaelis 
(SuppL  So.  2601 ,  and  note  to  Bibetfiir  UngeL.) ;  Uc  Wetle 
(flibel) ;  LXX.  Coisl.  icai  tth)tccv  itm)kt>>iLivr\v ;  Jerome 
(Quaest.  Hcbr.),  erexit  fornicem  triumphulem.  Kaschi 
Interprets  it  "reputation."  and  makes  tlte  reputation  to 
hove  arisen  trout  I'ttvtd's  good  acl  in  burying  the  dead 
even  of  his  enemies. 
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is  tolerably  connected),  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
thaff  a  Urge  body  of  prisoners  should  have  been 
dragged  tor  upwards  of  fifty  miles  through  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  oountry,  merely 
for  massacre.  [G.] 

SA'LU  {tvbo  ■■  XaXiuiv;  Alex.  3aK4:  Salu). 
The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the  Simeonites, 
who  was  slain  by  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  14).  Called 
also  Salom. 

SA'LUM  (ScAoi/i:  Etmetuua).  1.  Shallum, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  gatekeepers  (A.  V. "  porters") 
of  the  Temple  (1  Esd.  v.  28;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

2.  (SaX^fuis  ■  Solome.)  Shallum,  the  father 
of  Hilkiah  and  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  1 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  vii.  2).  Called  also  Sadamias  and 
Sadoh. 

SALUTATION.  Salutations  may  be  classed 
tinder  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolary. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  *'  God  be 
gracious  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29);  "  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  "  (Roth  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  13)  ; 
*'  The  Lord  be  with  yon,"  "The  Lord  bless  thee  " 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ;  •'  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  "bless"  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  "  salute,"  and  is  occasionally  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  xxv.  14 ; 
2  K.  iv.  29,  x.  15),  though  not  so  frequently  as  it 
might  have  been  («.  g.  Gen.  xrvii.  23,  xlvii.  7, 10 ; 
1  K.  viii.  66).  The  blessing  was  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the 
person  addressed  or  his  relations.  The  Hebrew 
term  used  in  these  instances  (shdlSm*)  has  no  special 
reference  to  "peace,"  as  stated  in  the  marginal 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  strictly 
answers  to  our  "  welfare,"  as  given  in  the  text  (Gen. 
xliii.  27 ;  Ex.  xviii.  7).  It  is  used  not  only  in  the 
case  of  salutation  (in  which  sense  it  is  frequently 
rendered  "  to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg.  xviii.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
x.  4 ;  2  K.  x.  13) ;  but  also  in  other  cases  where  it 
is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a  person  (Gen. 
xliii.  23  ;  Judg.  vi.  23,  xix.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18 ; 
Dan.  x.  19;  compare  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  where  it  is 
opposed  to  "  hurt ; '  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,  "  all  is  well ;" 
and  2  Sam.  xj.  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  progress 
of  the  war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted 
originally  of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60, 
xxviii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later 
times  the  term  shdtem  was  introduced  here  also  in 
the  form  "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "  Farewell " 
(1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  This1"  was 
current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  v.  34 ;  Luke  vii.  50  ;  Acts  xvi.  36),  and  is 
adopted  by  Him  in  His  parting  address  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  xir.  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a 
salutation  on  meeting,  in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be 
to  this  house  "  (Luke  x.  5),  *'  Peace  be  unto  you  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19).  The  more  common 
salutation,  however,  at  this  period  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  their  word  \aiptiv  being  nsed 
both  at  meeting  (Matt.  xxvi.  49,  xxviii.  9;  Luke  i. 
28),  and  probably  also  at  departure.  In  modern 
times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current  in  the 
East  resembles  the  Hebrew:— Es-sclam  aleykwn, 
"  Peace  be  on  you  "  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  7),  and 

T 

t>  The  Greek  expression  Is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  preposition  eU  not  betokening  the  state  into 


the  term  "  talara  "  has  been  introduced  into  our 
own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental  salutation. 

The  forms  of  greeting  that  we  have  noticed,  were 
freely  exchanged  among  persons  of  different  ranks 
on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting,  and  this  even 
when  they  were  strangers.  Thus  Boax  exchanged 
greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  4),  the  tra- 
veller on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in  the  field 
(Ps.  cxxix.  8),  and  members  of  the  same  family  in- 
terchanged greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning  (Prov. 
xxvii.  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have 
been  in  regaitl  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the 
Mohammedan  of  the  present  day,  paying  the  com- 
pliment only  to  those  whom  he  considered  "bre- 
thren," i.  e.  members  of  the  same  religious  com- 
munity (Matt. v. 47 ;  Lane,  ii.  8;  Niebuhr, Detcript. 
p.  43).  Even  the  Apostle  St.  John  forbids  an 
interchange  of  greeting  where  it  implied  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause  (2  John  11).  In 
modern  times  the  Orientals  are  famed  for  the  ela- 
borate formality  of  their  greetings,  which  occupy  a 
very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in  the 
Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in 
urgent  business,  "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way  (2  K . 
iv.  29 ;  Luke  x.  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the 
delay  likely  to  ensue  from  subsequent  conversation. 
Among  the  Persians  the  monarch  was  never  ap- 
proached without  the  salutation  "Oh,  king!  lire 
for  ever "  (Dan.  ii.  4,  &c).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  ever  became  current  among  the  Jews :  the 
expression  in  1  K.  i.  31,  was  elicited  by  the  previous 
allusion  on  the  part  of  David  to  his  own  decease. 
In  lieu  of  it  we  meet  with  the  Greek  x°*Pf  >  "  na''  1 " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  29).  The  act  of  salutation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  variety  of  gestures  expressive  of 
different  degrees  of  humiliation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  kiss.  [Adoration  ;  Kiss.]  These  acts  involved 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  in  case  a  person  were 
riding  or  driving  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ; 
2  K.  v.  21).  The  same  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East  (Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  39). 

The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  O.  T.  were  framed  on  tie  model  of  the  Latin 
style :  the  addition  of  the  term  "  peace  "  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  (2  Mace.  i.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom  he 
saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that  this  order 
was  reversed  (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19  ;  1  Esdr.  vi.  7). 
A  combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  iu  the 
terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent  (Gal.  i. 
1,  2 ;  Philem.  1 ;  2  Pet  i.  1).  The  term  used 
(either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the  introductory 
salutation  was  the  Greek  xa^P""  ra  m  elliptical 
construction  (1  Mace.  x.  18 ;  2  Mace  ix.  19 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  9 ;  Acta  xxiii.  26) ;  this,  however,  was 
more  frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  Apostolic 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  are  Acts  xv.  23  and 
James  i.  1,  a  coincidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  St.  James  composed  the  letter  in  the  former 
passage.  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiritual  mercies  was 
also  used,  consisting  generally  of  the  terms  "  grace 
and  peace,"  but  in  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
in  2  John,  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and  in  Jude 
"  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  saluta- 
tion consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  valete  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more  ge- 

which,  but  answering  to  the  Hebrew  V,  in  wbtcu  Uie 
person  departs. 
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neially  of  the  term  lurrdfanai,  "  I  salute,"  or  the 
cognate  substantive,  nccompanied  by  n  prayer  for 
peace  or  grace.  St.  Paul,  who  availed  himself  of 
an  amanuensis  (Rom.  xri.  22),  added  the  salutation 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Cor.  xri.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ; 
2  Thes.  iii.  17).  The  omission  of  the  introductory 
salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  very 
noticeable.  *  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAM'AEL  (ZoAo/^X :  Salathiel),  a  variation 
for  (margin)  Salamiel  [Sheutmiel]  in  Jud.  viii.  1 
(comp.  Num.  i.  6).  The  form  in  A.  V.  is  given 
by  Aldus.  [B.  V.  W.] 

SAMAI'AS  (2aiwlaj  :  Saneiat).  1.  She- 
maiah  the  I.evite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (I  Esd.  i. 
9 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  iixv.  9). 

2.  Shemaiah  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  (1  Esd. 
viii.  39;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  13). 

3.  (i«j»«f ;  Alex.  Sc/ietas :  om.  in  Vulg.)  The 
"  great  Saniaias,"  father  of  Ananias  and  JoDathas 
(Tob.  v.  13). 

SAMA'BIA  fli"lOe>,  i.  «.  Shoraeron  :  Chald. 

t^OC :  2afu£pcta,  Xcftnpf&v,  "Xofitowv* ;  Joseph. 

2a/ufp«ia,  but  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  'X*iiaptiy.  Sa- 
maria), a  city  of  Palestine. 

The  word  Shumer&n  means,  etymologically, "  per- 

,  taining  to  a  watch,"  or  "  a  watch-mountain ;"  and 
we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  situation  of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to 
its  name.  In  the  territory  originally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated 
oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
long  Hat  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the 

'  site  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
first  capital  alter  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  had 
been  Shechem  itself,  whither  all  Israel  had  come  to 
make  Hehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  being  fully 
accomplished,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1  K.  xii. 
25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Abi- 
melech  (Judg.  ix.  45).  Bnt  he  soon  moved  to 
Tirzah,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and 
proverbial  beauty  (Cant.  vi.  4) ;  which  continued  to 
be  the  royal  residence  until  Zimri  burnt  the  palace 
and  perished  in  its  ruins  (1  K.  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  21,  33 ; 
xvi.  6-18).  Omri,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for 
the  kingdom  that  ensued,  after  "  reigning  six  years  " 
there, "  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  (fl*IDE>  "inn ;  to 

7  Spot  to  ItpripAr)  of  Shemer  ("IDE' ;  2«^p,  Joseph. 

TLtnapos)  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  on 
the  bill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which 
he  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23,  24).  This  statement  of 
course  dispenses  with  the  etymology  above  alluded 
to;  but  the  central  position  of  the  hill,  as  Herod 
sagaciously  observed  long  afterwards,  made  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  place  of  observation,  and  a 
fortress  to  awe  the  neighbouring  country.  And  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  spot,  upon  which,  to  this  hour, 
travellers  dwell  with  admiration,  may  have  struck 
Omri,  as  it  afterwards  struck  the  tasteful  Idu- 
mean  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §2 ;  Ant.  xv.  8,  §5). 
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*  The  prevailing  LXX.  form  In  the  0.  T.  Is  2a<uipcta, 
with  the  following  remarkable  exceptions:—!  K.  xvi.  24, 
l4iup&r  . . .  Itwpav  (Mai,  Sofntpaf) ;  Ezr.  Iv.  10,  2op6- 


From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase,  B.C.  925, 
Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple  to  Baal  there 
(1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a  separate 
wall,  was  called  "  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal " 
(2  K.  x.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  D.C.  901  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi  24-vii.  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the 
siege  was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
was  relieved  miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inha- 
bitants had  suffered  almost  incredible  horrors  from 
famine  during  their  protracted  resistance.  The  pos- 
sessor of  Samaria  was  considered  to  be  de  facto  i 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,14);  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it  by  name 
(Is.vii.  9,  &c.).  In  B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Shalmancser,  king  of  , 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  was  put  an  end  to.  [See  below,  No.  3.] 
Some  years  afterwards  the  district  of  which  Samaria 
was  the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddon ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially*of  the  city  until  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror  took  the 
city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  itself 
(Euseb.  Citron,  ad  ann.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  at  Shechem.  [Shechem  ;  Sychar.] 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians, 
and  gave  the  adjacent  territory  (2apape<Tii  x^P°) 
to  the  Jews  to  inhabit  (Joseph,  oi  Ap.  ii.  4).  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  then  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance,  for  Josephus  describes  it  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §2)  as  a  very  strong  city  (rtiAii  o%vpu- 
tc£tjj).  John  Hyrcanus  took  it  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  He  inter- 
sected the  hill  on  which  it  lay  with  trenches: 
into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks,  and 
thus  undermined  its  foundations.  "In  fact,"  says 
the  Jewish  historian,  "  he  took  away  all  evidence 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  city."  This  Btory  at 
first  sight  seems  rather  exaggerated,  and 
sis  tent  with  the  hilly  site  of  Samaria, 
have  referred  only  to  the  suburbs  lyii 
"But,"  says  Prideaux  (Conn.  B.C.  10% 
jamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  in  tl> 
his  Itinerary  h  that  there  were  uj>oi 
hill  many  fountains  of  water,  an<l  fttnu  thes 
enough  may  have  been  derived  to 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  1 1 
was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  ns 
may  account  for  the  existence  of 
Josephus  describes  the  extremities 
inhabitants  were  reduced  during  this 
the  same  way  that  the  author  of  tl 
does  during  that  of  Benhadad  (comp.  .-Inf.  xiii, 
§2,  with  2  K.  vk  25).  John  Hyrcanus'  reasons 
for  attacking  Samaria  were  the  injuries  which  its 
inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of  Marissa, 
colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.  This  confirms  what 
was  said  above,  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

After  this  disaster  (which  occurred  in  B.C.  109), 
the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city ;  at 
least  we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §4),  and  until 

ptuv  (Mai,  2tupiupui») ;  Nch.  Iv.  2,  Is.  vil.  9,  Sopiopor. 

b  No  such  passage,  however,  now  exists  in  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.   See  the  editions  of  Asbcr  and  of  Bonn. 
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Pompey  gave  it  beck  to  the  descendants  of  its 
original  inhabitants  (to«  oik^tooo-uv).  These  tlictf 
ropts  may  possibly  have  been  the  Syro-Macedonians, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  Samaritans 
proper,  whose  ancestors  had  been  dispossessed  by  the 
colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  directions  of 

7  Gnbinias,  Samaria  and  other  demolished  cities  were 
rebuilt  (Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3).    But  its  more  effectual 

.  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  to 

'  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Augustus,  on  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3, 
xv.  8,  §5;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3).  He  called  it  Sebaste, 
StfrurH)  =  Augusta,  after  the  name  of  his  patron 

*  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §7).  Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  Herod's  improvements.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding it  was  20  stadia  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  it  was  a  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half  square, 
containing  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Caesar.  It  was  colonised  by  6000  veterans  and 
others,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and 
rich  district  surrounding  the  city  was  appropriated. 
Herod's  motives  in  these  arrangements  were  pro- 
bably, first,  the  occupation  of  a  commanding  position, 
and  then  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste 
by  the  embellishment  of  a  spot  already  so  adomed  by 
nature  (Ant.  xv.  8,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3 ;  21,  §2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendour  after 
Herod's  improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  t/ie  district  to  which, 
even  in  older  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our 
Version,  indeed,  of  Acts  viii.  5  says  that  Philip 
.the  deacon  "  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria ;*' 
but  the  Greek  of  the  passage  is  simply  fil  wiKiv 
t?»  Zaitaptias.  And  we  may  fairly  argue,  both 
from  the  absence  of  the  definite  article,  and  from 
the  probability  that,  had  the  city  Samaria  been 
intended,  the"  term  employed  would  have  been 
Sebaste,  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  In  verse  9  of  the  same  chapter  "  the 
people  of  Samaria"  represents  to  (0vos  Tys  Zapa- 
ptlas ;  and  the  phrase  in  verse  25,  "  many  villages 
of  the  Samaritans,"  shows  that  the  operations  of 
evangelizing  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria itself,  if  they  were  ever  carried  on  there. 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  5,  "  Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not ;"  and  John  iv.  4,  S,  where,  alter  it  has 
been  said,  "  And  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria," 
obviously  the  district,  it  is  subjoined,  "  Then  cometh 
He  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar."  Hence- 
forth its  history  is  very  unconnected.  Septimius 
Severus  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  (Ulpian,  Leg.  I.  de  Cen- 
sibus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens 
of  coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved, 
extending  from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  Cara- 
calla  (Vaillant,  in  Numism.  Imper.,  and  Noris, 
quoted  by  Keland).  But,  though  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man colony,  it  could  not  have  been  a  place  of  much 
political  importance.  We  find  in  the  Codex  of 
Theodosius,  that  by  a.d.  409  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  divided  into  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia.  Palaestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the 
northern  part  of  Judaea;  but  its  capital  was  not 
Sebaste,  but  Caesnrea.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  it  stood  rather  higher-.  It  was  an  episcopal 
see  probably  as  early  as  the  third  century.  At 
any  rate  its  bishop  was  present  amongst  those  of 
Palestine  at  tiro  Council  of  N  icuea,  A.D.  325,  an.l 
iubscril«d  it«  acts  as  "  Maximus  (al.  Marinus) 


Sebastenus."  The  names  of  some  of  his  successors 
hare  been  preserved — the  latest  of  them  mentioned 
is  Pelagius,  who  attended  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
a.d.  536.  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the 
earlier  Greek  Notitiae,  and  in  the  later  Latin  ones 
(Reland,  Pal.  214-229).  Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  course  of  the  Crusades  a  l-atio 
bishopric  was  established  there,  the  title  of  which 
was  recognised  by  the  Roman  Church  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  this  day  the  city  of  Omri 
and  of  Herod  is  represented  by  a  small  village 
retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  past  except  its  name, 
Sebustieh,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some 
architectural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian 
construction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  chun-h 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Iduroaean  magnificence.  "  A  long  avenue  of  broken 
pillars  (says  Dr.  Stanley),  apparently  the  main 
street  of  Herod's  city,  here,  as  at  Palmyra  and 
Damascus,  adorned  by  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
still  lines  the  topmost  terrace  of  the  hill."  But 
the  fragmentary  aspect  of  the  whole  place  exhibits 
a  present  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
(i.  6),  though  it  may  have  been  fulfilled  more  than 
once  previously  by  the  ravages  of  Shalmaneser  or. 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  "  1  will  make  Samaria  as  an 
heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard : 
and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof  " 
(Mic.  i.  6;  comp.  Hoe.  xiii.  16). 

St.  Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine 
imparts  a  sort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that 
Sebaste,  which  he  invariably  identities  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  - 
imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  F.lisha  and  Obadiah 
(see  various  passages  cited  by  Reland,  pp.  980-981) 
Kpiphanius  is  at  great  pains,  in  Iris  work  Adr. 
Haereses  (lib.  i.),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  heresies 
of  the  Samaritans  with  singular  minuteness,  to 
account  lor  the  origin  of  their  name.  He  interprets 
it  as  D'")DE',  tpi\oK(s,  or  "  keepers."  The  hill 
on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer  or  Somerou  (2o>/r^p,  2up6pa>r),  from  a 
certain  Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient 
Perizzites  or  Girga&hites,  themselves  descendants  of 
Canaan  and  Ham.  But  he  adds,  the  inhabitants 
may  have  been  called  Samaritans  from  their  guard- 
ing the  land,  or  (coming  down  much  later  in  their 
history)  from  their  guarding  the  Law,  as  distin- 
guished fiom  the  later  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canon, 
which  they  refused  to  allow.  [See  Samaritans.] 

For  modern  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Sa- 
maria and  its  neighbourhood,  see  Dr.  Robinson's 
Biblical  Researches,  ii.  127-33;  Reland's  Palaes- 
tina, 344,  979-982;  Kaumer's  Palastina,  144-148, 
notes ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  i.  363- 
388,  and  ii.  295, 296,  Map,  and  Memoir ;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley's Sinai  and  Palestine,  242-246 ;  and  a  short 
article  by  Mr.  G.  Williams  in  the  Diet,  of  Geog. 
Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp. 
cxvii.,  cxviii.,  bnj  an  interesting  reference  to  and 
extract  from  Sandys,  illustrative  of  its  topography 
and  general  aspect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of 
I  Mace.  v.  06  (tV  "iaftApttav :  Satnttriam)  is  evi- 
dently an  emu.    At  any  rate  the  well-known  S»- 
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SJiutiyth.  the  anclont  Si»iini,  from  the  EJi-E. 

Behind  the  dry  are  the  niountaine  of  Ephmtm,  verging  on  tne  I'lnin  of  Sharon.  The  Hedlu-rritnean  8c*  ia  in  the  tunneet  distance. 
The  original  aketch  from  which  thle  view  la  taken  wu  undo  by  WlUiaru  Tipping,  Eau,.,  iu  18*4,  and  U  engraved  by  hU  kind 
parmlaaaoD. 


maria  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  cannot  be 
intended*  for  it  is  obvious  that  Judas,  in  passing 
from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Azotus), 
could  not  make  so  immense  a  detour.  The  true 
correction  is  doubtiess  supplied  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
>xii.  8,  §6),  who  has  Mnissa  (t.  e.  Maresha),  a  place 
which  lay  in  the  road  fiom  Hebron  to  the  Philistine 
Plain.  One  of  the  ancient  Latin  Versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading ;  which  is  accepted  by  Kwald 
<  Ge»ch.  it.  361)  and  a  host  of  commentators  (see 
Grimm,  Kurzg.  Exeg.  Handb.,  on  the  passage). 
Ih-usius  proposed  Sltaaraim  ;  but  this  is  hardly  so 
feasible  as  Maresha,  and  has  no  external  support. 

3.  Samaria  (17  2afiapttris  x®Pa'>  Joseph,  xwpot 
SttyAaocW  ;  Ptot.  ia/iapls,  Xafidptta :  Samaria). 

Samaritans  (D'i"iDb>:  ta/iapt ncu ;  Joseph. 
Zofutncis). 

There  are  few  questions  in  Biblical  philology 
upon  which,  in  recent  times,  scholars  have  come 
to  such  opposite  conclusions  as  the  extent  of  the 
territory  to  which  the  former  of  these  words  is 
applicable,  and  the  origin  of  the  people  to  which 
the  latter  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  But  a  probable 
solution  of  them  may  be  gained  by  careful  attention 
to  the  historical  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
of  Josephus,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  Palestine. 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan 
would  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But 
it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this  sense,  exclusively  at 
any  rate,  in  the  0.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there 
once,  and  then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K.  xvii. 
29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  "  placed  in  (what  are 
called)  the  cities  of  Samaria  (whatever  these  may 
be)  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere  in  the 
O.  T.,  it  would  have  designated  those  who  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a  large 
sense  was  called  Samaria.  And  as  the  extent  of  that 
kingdom  varied,  "vhich  it  did  very  much,  gradually 


diminishing  to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the  * 
extent  of  the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied. 

Samaria  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over . 
which  Jeroboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east 
or  west  of  the  river  Jordan.  Hence,  even  befoie 
the  city  of  Samaria  existed,  we  rind  the  "  old  pro- 
phet who  dwelt  at  Bethel"  describing  the  predic- 
tions of  "  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah," 
in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  as  directed  not 
merely  against  that  altar,  but  "  against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  are  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria"  (1  K.  xiii.  32),  t.  of  course,  the 
cities  of  which  Samaria  was,  or  w:ts  to  be,  the  head 
or  capital.  In  other  places  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  0.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K.  xvii.  24, 
26,  28,  29)  Samaria  seems  to  denote  the  city  ex- 
clusively. But  the  urophetB  use  the  word,  much 
as  did  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel,  in  a  greatly  ex- 
tended sense.  Thus  the  "  calf  of  Bethel "  is  called 
by  Hosca  (viii.  5,  6)  the  "  calf  of  Samaria ;"  in 
Amos  (iii.  9)  the  "mountains  of  Samaria"  are 
spoken  of;  and  the  "captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughters"  is  a  phrase  found  in  Ezekiel  (xvi.  53). 
Hence  the  word  Samaritan  must  have  denoted  every 
one  subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital. 

But,  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
quired, it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  contracted.  In  all 
probability  the  territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  7 
were  very  early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
This  would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in  R.c.  771 
and  740  respectively,  "  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
Tilgath-pilueser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  awny  the 
Keubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Mannsseh,  and  brought  them  unto  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan  "  (1  Chi 
v.  26).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation.  But 
the  latter  of  these  kings  went  further :  "He  took 
Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachnh,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  As- 
syria" (2  K.  xv.  29).    This  would  be  a  third 
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limitation.  Nearly  a  century  before,  B.C.  860, 
"the  Lord  had  begnn  to  cut  Israel  short;"  for 
"Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel ;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Manassites,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river 
Arnon,  even  Gilead  and  Bashaa  "  (2  K.  x.  32,  33). 
This,  however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the 
diversity  of  expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing 
inroad,  and  had  involved  do  permanent  subjection 
of  the  country,  or  deportation  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  invasions  of  Pul  and  of  Tilgath-pilneser  were 
utter  clearances  of  the  population.  The  territory 
thus  desolated  by  them  was  probably  occupied  by 
degrees  by  the  pushing  forward  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the  Israelites 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern  part  of 
Galilee  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
j  vailed.  Hence  the  phrase  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations," 
or  "  Geutiles  "  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  1  Mac.  v.  15).  And  no 
doubt  this  was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan. 

But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  word  Samaritan.  It  is  evident  from  au  occur- 
rence in  Hezekiah's  reign,  that  just  before  the  depo- 
sition and  death  of  Hoehea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Judah,  or,  at  least,  his 
influence,  was  recognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issa- 
1  char,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all 
those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This 
was  about  B.C.  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced, 
that  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are 
told  that  "  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the 
land,"  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  "  took  Sa- 
maria, and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and 
placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  the  river 
Uozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are  told  that  "  Israel 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  laud  into  As- 
syria" (2  K.  xvii.  23),  we  must  suppose  a  very 
small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  city),  and 
a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  -  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's 
progress,  in  B.C.  641,  through  "  the  cities  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naph- 
tali"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6).  Such  a  progress  would 
have  been  impracticable  had  the  number  of  cities 
and  villages  occupied  by  the  persons  then  called 
Samaritans  been  at  all  large. 

This,  however,  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of  those 
who  are  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the  N.  T.,  called 
Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we  have  seen  (2  K. 
xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i.  «.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea's 
authority,  into  Assyria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  and  villages.  Now,  1.  Did  he  carry 
away  all  their  inhabitants,  or  no?  2.  Whether 
they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  desolated,  who 
replaced  the  deported  population  ?  On  the  answer 
to  these  inquiries  will  depend  our  determination  of 
the  questions,  were  the  Samaritans  a  mixed  race, 
composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of  new  settlers,  or 
were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction  ? 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  it 
■nay  be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
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admits  nt  scarcely  a  doubt  "  Israel  was  carried 
away "  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were 
placed  "  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no 
mention  whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dressers 
and  husbandmen  "  (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  add,  that, 
had  any  been  left,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  "  the  manner 
of  the  God  of  the  land,"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
by  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
with  Oriental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land 
of  its  inhabitants.  Comp.  Herod.  Ui.  149,  "  The 
Persians  dragged  (o-crynyc icravrt s)  Samos,  and  deli- 
vered it  up  to  Syloson  stript  of  all  its  men ;"  and, 
again,  Herod,  vi.  31,  for  the  application  of  the  same 
treatment  to  other  islands,  where  the  process  called 
aarpivtitiv  is  described,  and  is  compared  to  a 
hunting  ont  of  the  population  (iicOnptifir).  Such 
a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with  the  capture 
of  other  territories  to  which  tTaryr\vtitiv  was  not 
applied.  Josephus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cities 
of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  "  transplanted  ail 
the  people"  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §1).  A  threat  against 
Jerusalem,  which  was  indeed  only  partially  carried 
out,  shows  how  complete  and  summary  the  desola- 
tion of  the  last  relics  of  the  sister  kingdom  must 
have  been :  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the 
line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  .of  the  house  of 
Ahab :  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth 
a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  turneth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  K.  xxi.  13).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  after  B.C.  721,  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  It  must  have  derived  much  strength  from 
the  recentness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Samaria 
were  not  merely  partially,  but  wholly  evacuated  of 
their  inhabitants  in  B.C.  721,  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the  words 
of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava 
(I van,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Si- 
maria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof. ' 
Thus  the  new  Samaritans— for  such  we  must  now 
call  them — were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and 
were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  An 
incidental  question,  however,  arises,  Who  was  the 
king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colonization  ?  At 
first  sight,  one  would  suppose  Shalmaneser ;  for  the 
narrative  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  repeopling 
seems  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of  the  depopulation. 
Such  would  appear  to  have  been  Josephus'  view,  for 
he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  "  when  he  had  removed  the 
people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought  other  nations 
out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (tor  there  is  still  in 
Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and  the 
country  of  the  Israelites  "  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §1,  3;  x.  9, 
$7) ;  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themselves, 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2, 10,  attributed  their  colonization  not  to 
Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assur," 
or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,'  either  the 
king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals.  It  was  probably 
on  his  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
about  B.C.  677,  that  Esarhaddon  discovered  the 
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impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract  upon  the  very  frontiers 
of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate,  and  determined  to 

'  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The  fact,  too,  that  some 
of  these  foreigners  came  from  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  us  to  Esarhaddon,  rather  than  to  his  grand- 
father, Shalmaneser.  It  was  only  recently  that 
Babylon  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  preferred,  it  coincides  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
delivered  B.C.  742,  within  which  "  Ephraim  should 
be  broken  that  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.  8). 
This  was  not  effectually  accomplished  until  the  very 
land  itself  was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as 
this  had  not  taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of 
retain:  after  it  had  taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  9,  §7)  expressly  notices  this  difference  in 
the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the  two  tribes.  The  land 

*  of  the  former  became  the  possession  of  foreigners, 
the  land  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to 
have  been  placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria "  by 
Esarhaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  Each  of  the 
five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No  place 
was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once 
called  the  land  His  own,  and  whose  it  was  still. 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  in- 
fested by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably 

a  increased  to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance 
upon  it.  "  The  Lord  sent  lions  among  them,  which 
slew  some  of  them."  On  their  explaining  their 
miserable  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them 
"  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest 
came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord,  and 
served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children :  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do 
they  unto  this  day"  (2  K.  xvii.  41).  This  last 
sentence  was  probably  inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves 
two  purposes :  1st,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers 
of  God— they  were  no  more  exclusively  His  ser- 
vants, than  was  the  Roman  emperor  who  desired  to 
place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon  entitled  to 
be  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2ndly,  to  show  how  en- 
tirely the  Samaritans  of  later  days  differed  from 
their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Josephus' 
account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of  the 
remedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
that  with  him  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new 
Samaritans — men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from 
the  farther  East :  "  the  Cuthaeans  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  inner  parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  bat 
were  then  called  'Samaritans,'  taking  the  name  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  removed,"  says 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9,  §7).  And  again  he  says  (Ant. 
ix.  14,  §3)  they  are  called  "  in  Hebrew  '  Cuthaeans,' 
but  in  Greek  '  Samantans.' "  Our  Lord  expressly 
terms  them  iWoytveis  (Luke  xvii.  18) ;  and  Jo- 
sephus'whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  believed 
them  to  have  been  /teroucot  aAAoeflceir,  though, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  (Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  and 
xf.  8,  §6),  they  sometimes  gave  a  different  account 
of  their  origin.  But  of  this  bye  and  bye.  A  gap 
occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  captirity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.   It  is  cut  ious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the 


treacherous  character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them 
even  then  called,  by  anticipation,  "  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  "  (Err.  iv.  1),  a  title  which 
they  afterwards  fully  justified.  But,  so  far  as  pro- 
fessions go,  they  are  not  enemies;  they  are  most 7 
anxious  to  be  friends.  Their  religion,  they  assert, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  tribes,  therefore  they 
have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious  under- 
taking. But  they  do  not  call  it  a  national  under- 
taking. They  advance  no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood. 
They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it 
forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  their  partial  conversion  to  God.  That  it  was  but 
partial  they  give  no  hint.  It  may  have  become 
purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information  that  it 
had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not 
listen  favourably  to  their  overtures.  Ezra,  no  doubt, 
from  whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  transaction, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the  Sama- 
ritans throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the 
reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually 
silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  519. 

The  feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by 
year  more  inveterate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves  from  idols, 
and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship 
of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers  of  fra- 
ternization. Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of  '«i 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage,  obtained 
permission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  for 
the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had  found  refuge. 
The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallise  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying  point  for 
schismatical  worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  ani- 
mosity became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Sama- 
ritans are  said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality 
to  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our 
Lord's  case.  They  would  even  waylay  them  in 
their  journey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §1);  and  many 
were  compelled  through  fear  to  take  the  longer 
route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain  Samaritans 
were  said  to  .have  once  penetrated  into  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scattering 
dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  (Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §2).  We  are  told  too  of  a  strange 
piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been  especially 
resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
municate to  their  brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact  7 
day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by 
beacon-fires  commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and 
flashing  forward  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were 
mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So  the  Greek  poet 
represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the  news  of 
Troy* s  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at  Mycenae. 
Those  who  "  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  "  looked 
for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled  them 
to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  in  their 
father-land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of 
these  feelings,  and  would  not  (infrequently  deceive  1 
and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and 
perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.*  Their 


•  "This  fact,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  is  mentioned  by  Ma-  • 
krlxt  (see  De  Sacy's  Ckrat.  Arabe,  II.  159),  who  afflrms 
tbat  It  was  this  which  put  the  Jews  on  making  accurate 
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own  temple  on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much 
superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacri- 
ficed a  passover.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were, 
'?  they  directed  their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the 
Low  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i.e.  the  five  books  of  Moses) 

7  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  rejected  every  other 
book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  professed  to 
observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves, 
employing  the  expression  not  (infrequently,  "  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so ;  but  we,  observing  tin- 
letter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more 
conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans. 
The  copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they 
declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 

7  and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their 
interest  (Joseph.  Ant.  li.  8,  §6 ;  ix.  14,  §3).  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request 
which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as 
true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh, sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from  culti- 
vating their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross- 
questioning  them,  discovered  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretensions.  (They  were  greatly  disconcerted  at 
their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  probably  led 
to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege 
and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria.  Shechem  was 
indeed  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.)  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  die  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord, 
John  iv.  12,  *'  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?"  A  question  which  I 
she  puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just  { 
before  strongly  contrasted  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritaus.  Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these 
s  people.  They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
were  after  all  mere  Cuthaeans,  mere  strangers  from 
Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  xxxv.  4).  They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.b  "  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter 
reproach.  Every  thing  that  a  Samaritan  had  touched 
was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan  was 
publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues— could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could 
not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  pioselytism — and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  lite.  The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  "  There  be  two  manner  of  nations 
which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no 
nation  :  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria ; 

calculations  to  determine  the  moment  of  the  new  moon's 
appearance  (comp.  Schocttgen's  Hor.  Jleb,  1. 344)." 

b  This  prejudice  bad.  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way 
to  necessity,  for  the  disciples  bad  gone  to  Sycbar  to  buy 
food,  while  our  Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria by  the  well  In  Its  suburb  (John  Iv.  H).  And  from 
Luke  lx.  62,  we  learn  Ibat  the  disciples  went  before  onr 


and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines ;  and 
that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  And  so 
lon;»  was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be  banished 
from  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the 
Apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown 
by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  unduly 
avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

"  Ve  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
large-hearted  Son  of  Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no 
one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  the 
records  of  His  ministrations  confirm  most  thoroughly 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  above,  that  the 
Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve  (Matt,  x.  5,  6)  He  charges 
them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
So  again,  in  His  final  address  to  them  on  Mount 
Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  Me  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth "  (Acts  i.  8).  So  the 
nine  unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger 
(iMoyerfis),  who  was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  His 
well-known  parable,  a  merciful  Samaritan  is  con- 
trasted with  the  unmerciful  priest  and  Levite.  And 
the  very  worship  of  the  two  races  is  described  by 
Him  as  different  in  character.  "  Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  this  is  said  of  the  Samaritans : 
"  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  ol 
the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  * 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their 
identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
since  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ;  a  people,  who — 
though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted, 
and  the  rallying  place  of  their  religion  on  Mount 
Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130),  and 
though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  had 
been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — stiU  pre- 
served their  nationality,  stiU  worshipped  from 
Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  hill ;  still  retained  their  na- 
tionality, and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews : 

6fos  r*  aXtt<t>d  t'  eyx/a*  vavry  mlm, 
itxoaraTOViV  av  ou  ^t'Aujf  irpotrcpWirott. 

Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Samaria,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthaean  Samaritans,  or  that 
it  had  ever  been  so.  "  Samaria,"  says  Joseph  us, 
{J3.  J.  iii.  3,  §4)  "  lies  between  Judaea  and  Galilee. 
It  commences  from  a  village  called  Ginaea  (Jenin), 
ou  the  great  plain  (that  of  Esdraelon),  and  extends 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta,"  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  territory  of  Ephraim.  These  points,  indicating 
the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  southern 
parallels  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was 
situated,  enable  us  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  tole- 

I/ml  at  His  command  lnlo  a  certain  village  of  the 
Samariums  M  to  make  ready"  for  Him.  Unless,  Indeed 
(though,  as  we  see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  influ- 
ence over  them  was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attribute 
this  partial  abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  u> 
the  change  which  His  example  had  already  wrought  In 
them. 
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•  rable  certainty.    It  was  bounded  northward  by  the 

*  range  of  hills  which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  west,  and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
west, runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  of 
Ksdraelon.    It  touched  towards  the  south,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  northern  limits  of  Benjamin.  Thus 
it  comprehended  the  ancient  territory  of  Ephraim, 
and  of  those  Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan. 
44  Its  character,"  Josephus  continues,  41  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  that  cf  Judaea.  Both  abound 
in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agricul- 
ture, and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly 
watered ;  but  much  rain  falls  there.    The  springs 
are  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  pro- 
duce more  milk  than  elsewhere.    But  the  best 
proof  of  their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  are 
thickly  populated."   The  accounts  of  modem  tra- 
rellers  confirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian of  the  44  good  land  "  which  was  allotted  to 
that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory.   The  Cuthaean  .Samaritans,  however,  pos- 
sessed only  a  few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large 
area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of 
the  district.    Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  con- 
temptuously designated)  was  their  chief  settlement, 
even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria, 
probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Ge- 
rizim.    Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently  so, 
and  there,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on 
Gerizim,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§1),  they  built  themselves  a  temple.    The  modern 
representative  of  Shechem  is  Ndblus,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Neapolis,  or  the  44  New  Town,"  built  by 
Vespasian  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town  which 
was  then  ruined.    At  Ndblus  the  Samaritans  have 
still  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about  200  persons. 
Yet  they  observe  the  Law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover 

7  on  a  sacred  spot  on  Mouut  Gerizim,  with  an  exact- 
ness of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves have  long  intermitted : 

"  Qu&nquam  diruta,  aervat 
Ignem  Trqjanom,  et  Vestam  collt  Alba  minorem." 
The  Samaritans  were  very  troublesome  both  to 
their  Jewish  neighbours  and  to  their  Roman  masters, 
in  the  first  century,  A.D.  Pilate  chastised  them  with 
a  severity  which  led  to  his  own  downfall  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §1),  and  a  slaughter  of  10,600  of 
them  took  place  under  Vespasian  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  §32). 
In  spite  of  these  reverses  they  increased  greatly  in 
numbers  towards  its  termination,  and  appear  to 
have  grown  into  importance  under  Dositheus,  who 
was  probably  an  apostate  Jew.  Epiphanius  (adv. 
Haereses,  lib.  i.),  in  the  fourth  century,  considers 
them  to  be  the  chief  and  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries of  Christianity,  and  he  enumerates  the  several 
sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time  divided 
themselves.  They  were  popularly,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  Fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  in- 
somuch that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  described  as  a  tendency  to  lafmptmauit  or 
'lovtalcruit.  This  confusion,  however,  did  not 
extend  to  an  identification  of  the  two  races.  It  was 
simply  an  assertion  that  their  extreme  opinions  were 
identical.  And  previously  to  an  outrage  which 
they  committed  on  the  Christians  at  Neapolis  in  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  Jews  was 
sufficiently  known,  and  even  recognised  in  the  Theo- 
VOL.  II. 


dosian  Code.  This  was  so  severely  punished,  that 
they  sank  into  an  obscurity,  which,  though  they  ? 
are  just  noticed  by  travellers  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  scarcely  broken  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  latter  half  of  that  cen- 
tury a  correspondence  with  them  was  commenced 
by  Joseph  Scaliger.  (De  Sacy  has  edited  two  of 
their  letters  to  that  eminent  scholar.)  Job  Ludolf 
received  a  letter  from  them,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
next  century.  These  three  letters  are  to  be  found  in  * 
Eichhora's  Repertorium  fur  Biblische  imd  Morgen- 
ISndische  Litteratw,  vol.  xiii.  They  are  of  great 
archaeological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely  into 
the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  ritual.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  incon- 
sistency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  them- 
selves on  not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be 
descendants  of  Joseph.  See  also  De  Saty's  Cor- 
rcspondance  des  Samaritains,  Sic.,  in  Notices  et 
Extr.  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibtioth.  da  Roi,  &c,  vol. 
xii.  And,  for  more  modern  accounts  of  the  people 
themselves,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  ii.  280- 
311;  iii.  129-30;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  46-78 ;  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  and  Palestine,  ii. 
296  seq. ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240 ; 
Rogers'  Notices  of  the  Modern  Samaritans,  p.  25 ; 
Grove's  account  of  their  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Vacation  Iburists  for  1861 ;  and  Dr.  Stanley's,  of 
their  Passover,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church, 
App.  iii. 

The  view  maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to 
the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans, 
is  that  of  Suicer,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drnsius  in  the 
CriticiSacri,  Maldonatus,  Hengstenberg,  H&vernick, 
Robinson,  and  Dean  Trench.    The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  very  clear  but  too  brief  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  last  mentioned  learned  writer,  in 
his  Parables,  pp.  310,  311,  and  to  the  authori- 
ties, especially  De  Sacy,  which  are  there  quoted. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  the 
ancient  view.    We  have  seen  what  Josephus  said, 
and  Origen,  Euscbius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and 
Theodoret,  say  the  same  thing.    Socrates,  it  must 
be  admitted,  calls  the  Samaritans  &*oo-x<o-fia  'lov' 
taiar,  but  he  stands  almost  alone  among  the , 
ancients  in  making  this  assertion.    Origen  and 
Cyril  indeed  both  mention  their  claim  to  descent 
from  Joseph,  as  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  the 
woman  at  the  well,  but  mention  it  only  to  declare 
it  unfounded.    Others,  as  Winer,  Dollinger,  and 
Dr.  Davidson,  have  held  a  different  view,  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  in  Dollinger's  own  words : 
44  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Ijtnd  (as 
opposed  to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a  mingled 
race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the  remnant  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in  the  country  on 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  the 
heathen  colonists  who  were  tiansplanted  into  the 
cities  of  Israel.    Their  religion  was  as  hybrid  as 
their  extraction:  they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in 
addition  to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phoenician 
origin  which  they  had  brought  from  their  native 
land"  (fieidenthum  und  Judenthum,  p.  739,  §7). 
If  the  words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken  alone,  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  view  is  to  be  maintained. 
At  any  rate,  as  Drnsius  observes,  the  only  mixture 
was  tint  of  Jewish  apostate  fugitives,  long  after 
Esarhaddon's  colonization,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
colonization.    But  modern  as  this  view  is,  it  has 
for  some  years  been  the  popular  one,  and  even  Dr. 
Stanley  seems,  though  quite  incidentally,  to  have 
admitted  it  (S.  <fr  P.  240).    He  does  not,  however, 
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enter  upon  its  defence.  Mr.  Grove  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.    .See  his  notice  already  mentioned. 

The  authority  due  to  the  copy  of  the  Law  possessed 
by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  determination  whether 
the  Samaritan  reading  of  Deut.  ixvii.  4,  Gerizim, 
.  or  that  of  the  Hebrew,  Ebal,  is  to  be  preferred,  are 
discussed  in  the  next  article.  [See  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  ;  Ebai.  ;  Gerizim  ;  Shechem  ; 
Sichem;  Sychar.]  [J.  A.  H.] 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Recen- 
sion of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (/6n),  or  so-called 
Samaritan  character*  This  recension  is  found 
vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  "  IlaAaiOTOTOV  'Ej3pof- 
Kbv  to  xapa  HafiaptiTats,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  "  'E$p<uKbr  rb  xapa  "lovSalois  ;"  further,  as 
"  Samaritanorum  Volumina,"  &c.  Thus  Oi  igen  on 
Num.  Kill.  1,  .  ..."  ft  ml  aina  tit  rovrm 
iafmpttrav  'EjSoalKov  jter«j8aAo/tei' ; "  and  on 
Num.  xxi.  13,  ..."  ft  ir  lUvots  rar  lapaptiriv 
tSpoutv,"  Sec.  Jerome,  Prol.  to  Kings :  "Saroaritani 
etiam  Peutateuchum  Moysis  totidetn  (?  22,  like  the 
"Hebrews,  Syrians  and Chaldaeans")  litteris habent, 
figuris  tnutum  et  apicibus  discrepanies."  Also  on  Gal. 

iii.  10,  "  quam  ob  causam  " — (viz.  'ETOtoTdpoTOi 
*o »  ts  ovk  tptftivft  iv  xaat  rots  ytypanutvttt, 
being  quoted  there  from  Deut.  ixvii.  26,  where  the 
Masoretic  text  has  only  n«  D'p*  v6  "CK  "im 
nXtn  minn  — "cursed  be  he  thatcontirmeth 
not"  the  words  of  this  Law  to  do  them ;"  while  the 
LXX.  reads  was  avQpuwos  .  .  Tract  rots  kdyots) 
— "  quam  ob  causam  Samaritanorum  Hebrnen  vo- 
lumina relegens  iDTeni  ^3  scriptum  esse and  he 
forthwith  charges  the  Jews  with  having  deliberately 

taken  out  the  ^>3,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
bound  individually  to  all  the  ordinances :  forgetting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  same  ^3  occurs  in  the 
very  next  chapter  of  the  Masoretic  text  (Deut.  xxviii. 
1.5): — "  All  his  commandments  and  his  statutes." 
Kusebius  of  Caesarea  observes  that  the  LXX.  and 
-  the  Sam.  Pent,  agiee  against  the  Received  Text  in 
I  the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certain  words  (Gen. 

iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebiew,  but  found  in  the  Sa- 
maritan. The  same  remark  is  made  by  Procopius 
of  Gaza  with  respect  to  Deut.  i.  6;  Num.  x.  10, 
x.  9,  &c.  Other  passages  aie  noticed  by  Diodorus, 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  &c.  The  Talmud,  on  the  other 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  con- 
temptuously as  a  clumsily  forged  record :  "  You 
have  falsified*  your  Peitt'tfeuo/t,'  said  R.  Eliezer  b. 
Shimon  to  the  Samaritan  scribes,  with  reference  to 
a  passage  in  Deut.  xi.  30,  where  the  well-understood 
word  Shechem  was  gratuitously  inserted  after  "  the 
fining  of  Moreh," — "and  you  have  not  profited 
aught  by  it"  (comp.  Jer.  Sotah  21b,  cf.  17 ;  Babli 
33  b).  On  another  occasion  they  are  ridiculed  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the  simplest  rule* 
of  Hebrew  Grammar,  displayed  in  their  Pentateuch ; 
viz.  the  use  of  the  n  locale  (unknown,  however, 
according  to  Jer.  Meg.  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).  "Who  Itas  caused  you  to  btunderf 
said  R.  Shimon  b.  Eliezer  to  them  ;  referring  to  their 

"  ntwia^>.  j"jn.  nnay  ana. »» distinguished 

from  KltJ?.  JTiltyH  ari3-  Comp.  Synh  21  b.  Jer. 
Meg.  5,  1 ;  Toslfta  Synh.  4  ;  SynbCdr.  22  a,  Meg.  Jer. 
1,  »,  SoU  Jer.  T.  2,  sq. 
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abolition  of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the 
deceased  brother's  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5  11.), — through 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  which 
enjoins  that  the  wife  ot  the  dead  man  shall  not  be 
"without"  to  a  sti anger,  but  that  the  brother 
should  marry  her :  they,  however,  taking  nSinfl 
( =piT?)  to  be  an  epithet  of  nCK,  "  wife,"  trans- 
lated "  the  outer  tn/e,"  i.  e.  the  betrothed  only 
{Jer.  Jebam.  3,  2,  Ber.  R.,  &c.). 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  however,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  of 
Laws  had  reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pro- 
nounced  a  fiction,  and  the  plain  words  of  the  Church- 
Fathers— the  better  known  authorities — who  quoted 
jt,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Sud- 
denly, in  1616,  PietrodellaValle,  one  of  the  first  dis-  • 
coverers  also  nf  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  acquired 
a  complete  Codex  from  the  Samaritans  in  Damascus. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Harley  de  Sancy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rbus in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
Three  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  published 
in  the  Paris  Polyglott. — whence  it  was  copied,  with 
few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton, — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Exercitationes 
Ecclesiasticae  in  utrwnqite  Sawiritanonan  Penta- 
tewhum,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  newly  found 
Codex,  with  all  its  innumerable  Variants  from  the 
Masoretic  text,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
latter :  in  fact,  the  unconditional  and  speedy  emen- 
dation of  the  Received  Text  thereby  was  urged  most 
authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse  was  given 
to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  ban-en  literal  y  and 
theological  con  troversies:  of  which  more  anon.  Be- 
tween 1620  and  1630  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by 
Ussher:  five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English 
libraries,  while  one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has 
disappeared  mysteriously.  Another  Codex,  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  was  brought  to 
Italy  in  1621.  Peiresc  procured  two  more,  one  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  anil 
one  in  the  Barbeiini  at  Rome.  Thus  the  number  ot 
MSS.  in  Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During 
the  present  century  another,  but  very  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A  copy 
of  the  entire!? I  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (?Sam. 
Version),  in  pni-alltl  columns,  4to.,  on  parchment, 
was  brought  from  Ndblus  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861. 
for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is. 
Single  portions  of  the  Sam.  Pent,,  in  a  more  or  • 
less  defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence 
in  Europe. 

Respecting  the  external  condition  of  these  MSS-, 
it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo. 
to  folio,  and  that  uo  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masor.  Text ; 
such  as  majuscules,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted 
letters,  &c  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton-, 
piper ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the 
scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Nibka,  the  letters 
of  which  are  in  gold.    There  are  neither  vowels, 

s  The  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX,  and  perhaps  Laitacr. 
has  inserted  the  word  all 
'  DJlB"t- 
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accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The  individual  words 
•  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  dot.  Greater 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asterisk. 
A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 

<*»)  3iD*nKorw:iwK'V!"!BDn?n 
(aw)       o'nKD  m      >je>n  »  . 
ci3o)  Qi&b&i  mo  ..   ■vrb&n  -  - 
(*i«>        rvi  -i  -    'ymn  - 
u*»)        idi-p  »   >B"Dnn  - 

The  Sam.  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii.  15 
(viii.  8,  ill  Hebrew  Text),  where  the  words  *  Middle 

7  of  the  Thorah  "  •  are  found.  At  the  end  of  each  MS. 
the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of  the  scribe,  and 
also  that  of  the  proprietor,  are  usually  stated.  Tet 
their  dates  sre  not  always  trustworthy  when  given, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when  entire!  r 
omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no  internal 
evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  written. 
To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have  as  yet 
reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date  than 

►  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
A'dVtu  bears— so  the  Samaritans  pretend — the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — "  I,  Abisha,  son  of  Pinehas, 
son  of  Kleazar,  son  of  Aaron  the  Priest, — upon 
them  be  the  Grace  of  Jehovah  1  To  His  honour 
have  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Mount  Geririm, 
Beth  El,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Land  of  Canann,  and  all  its  boundaries, 
around  it,  by  the  Children  of  Israel.  I  praise  Jeho- 
vah." (Letter  of  Meshalmah  b.  Ab  Sechuah,  Cod. 
19,791,  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  Comp.  Epist.  Sam. 
Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum,  Cizae,  1688 ; 
Anliq.  Eccl.  Orient,  p.  123 ;  Huntingtoni  Epitt. 
pp.  49.  56 ;  Eichhorn  s  Repcrtorium  f.  WW.  und 
morg.  Lit.,  torn,  ix.,  &c.)  But  no  European'  hits 
ever  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this  scroll,  however 
great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search  (comp. 
Kichhorn,  Emleit.  ii.  132) ;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
found,  it  would  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence. 

We  have  briefly  stated  above  that  the  Exercita- 
tionet  of  Morinus,  which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch far  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  ge- 
nuineness,— partly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Septnagint,  and  partly  on 
m  account  of  its  superior  "  lucidity  and  harmony," — 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  controversies  on  record. 
Characteristically  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
rest  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  the  point  at  issue.  It  would  now  appear 
as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture  with  which  every 
new  literary  discovery  was  formerly  hailed,  the  in- 
nate animosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jewish)  Text, 
the  general  preference  for  the  LXX.,  the  defective 
state  of  Semitic  studies,— as  if,  we  say,  all  these  put 

*  nan  and  run,  -ty  and  -iy.  -on  and  -on. 

b»  and  btf.  and  ^3S«\  KTj*'  and  rOp?. 

t*f  and  g>,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  f)  with- 
out a  dagesh.  Ac,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the  reader. 

*  Mfflmtfl  KJ^B- 

'  It  would  appear,  however  (see  Archdeacon  Tatuni's 
notice  In  the  I'artkenon,  No.  4,  May  24,  1862),  thnt  Mr. 
t>vysobn,  u  person  lately  attached  to  the  Kussian  stuff  in 


and  the  like :  it  is,  in  tact,  s  contrivance  to  bespeak 
attention.4  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzin, 
the  termination  of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures, 
= ,  .*.,  or  <.  At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number 
of  its  divisions  is  stated  thus : — 

[Masoret.  Cod.,  12  Stdras  (Parshloth),  50  Chapters]. 

[         -  "       .  40         „  j 

[  10  2t         „  J 

[  10  36         ,  ] 

[       .       "     »  "      .  ] 

together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for 
one  moment  not  only  place  the  Sam.  Pent,  on  a  par  * 
with  the  Masoretic  Text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncon- 
ditionally, far  above  it.  There  was  indeed  another 
cause  at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dis- 
pute :  it  was  a  controversial  spirit  which  prompted 
Morinus  and  his  followers,  Cappellus  and  others,  to 
prove  to  the  Reformers  what  kind  of  value  was  to 
be  attached  to  their  authority :  the  received  form  of 
the  Bible,  upon  which  and  which  alone  they  pro- 
fessed to  take  their  stand ; — it  was  now  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  inspiration  of  which  the  Scriptures  were 
interpreted  and  expounded  by  the  Roman  Church, 
could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  "  Antimorinians " — De  Muys,  Hottinger,  St. 
Morinus,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeifl'er,  &c. — 
instead  of  patiently  and  critically  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  are  within 
ours,  directed  their  attacks  against  the  persons  of 
the  Morinians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeal  left 
the  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  Document 
over  the  Old  where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value 
were,  it  is  true,  the  labours  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Walton,  &c.,  at  a  later  period,  who  proceeded 
eclectically,  rejecting  many  readings,  and  adopting 
others  which  seemed  preferable  to  those  of  the  Old 
Text.  Houbigant,  however,  with  unexampled  igno- 
rance and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Morinus'  first  no- 
tion— already  generally  abandoned — of  the  unques- 
tionable and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again,  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Al.  a  St. 
Aquilino,  l.obstein,  Geddes,  and  others.  The  discus- 
sion was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  disposing  T 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  [Exercitt.  Phil,  in 
ffoubiy.  Proi.  I.ugd.  Bat.  1755).  It  was  from  his 
ilny  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Masoretic  Text  was  the  genuine  one,  but  that  in 
doubtful  cases,  when  theSnmaritan  had  an  "  unques- 
tionably clearer  "  reading,  this  was  to  be  adopted, 
since  a  certain  nmount  of  value,  however  limited, 
did  attach  to  it.  Michnelis,  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt, 
Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  adhered 
to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815, 
when  Gesenius  (De  Pent.  .<*am.  Origine,  Indole, 

Jerusalem,  ha*  found  the  Inscription  In  question  "  going 
through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  Text  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  extending  through  three  columns."  Consider- 
ing that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Huntington, 
"  that  this  inscription  bad  been  In  their  scroll  once,  but 
must  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand,"  this 
startling  piece  of  information  must  be  received  with 
extreme  caution :— no  less  so  than  the  other  more  or  less 
vogue  statements  with  respect  to  the  labours  and  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  Mr.  Iicvy&obii.   See  note,  p.  1113. 

4  h  '-' 
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it  Auctoritate)  abolished  the  remnant  of  thi 
f  authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  So  masterly,  lucid, 
and  clear  are  his  arguments  and  his  proofs,  that 
there  has  been  and  will  be  no  further  question  as 
to  the  absence  of  all  value  in  this  Kecension,  and  in 
its  pretended  emendations.  In  feet,  a  glance  at  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  variants,  of  which 
he  first  of  all  bethought  himself,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  the  reader  at  once  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  blunders,  aiising  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  grammar  aud 
exegesis.  That  others  owe  their  existence  to  a  studied 
design  of  conforming  certain  passages  to  the  Sama- 
ritan mode  of  thought,  speech,  and  fiuth — moie 
especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Gerizim,  upon 
which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen  and 
indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
He  desired  to  be  worshipped.!  Finally,  that  others 
are  due  to  a  tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as 
linguistic  shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed 
obscure  or  in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards 
filling  up  all  apparent  imperfections: — either  by 
repetitions  or  by  means  of  newly-invented  and 
badly-fitting  words  and  phrases.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations  (Ex. 
xiii.  7,  where  the  Sam.  reads  ".Sic  days  slialt 
thou  eat  unleavened  bread,"  instead  of  the  leceived 
"  Seven  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  word  iVnri, 
"  There  shall  not  be,"  into  PITin,  "  lice,"  Deut. 
xxiii.  18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  them- 
selves are  nowhere  tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these 
once  so  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in 
order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall, 
follow  in  this  the  commonly  received  arrangement 

r  For  irQ'.  "  He  mil  elect "  (the  spot),  the  Sam. 
always  puts  ~iri3.  "  He  has  elected"  (vis.  Gerizim).  See 
below. 

k  DHJ'B"  "3'  mu,t  be  *  misprint 

>  Thus  D*  is  found  In  the  Samar.  for  D~  of  the  Ma- 

soretic  T. i  ni  f°r  IT- •  V  for  1~  S  DiT^M  f«  OihK  i 
nPttNQ  r°r  ri"l{<D'  *°- ;  sometimes  a  )  Is  put  even 
where  the  Hefr.  1'.  has.  In  accordance  with  the  gram- 
matical rules,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva :— V3Q*in  t» 

round  for  vjsn ;  nvm  '°r  nv3«. 
» um.  on.  tan.  become  urot*.  non,  ntan- 

••  T 

•  "ijni  becomes  T31T1  i  riD'l  '«  emendated  into 

niD'i  i  «*!J1  (vtrb  rcb)  int°  rwrv ; ,he  "'»•  JT-«f  the 

3rd  pen.  fern.  plur.  rat.  into  n3. 

•  »J31B»  Is  shortened  Into  pip.  Ijyn  into  JVP|- 

•  Masculine  are  made  the  words  Qfl?  (Gen.  xlix.  20) 
"lytS"  (Dent.  iv.  ».  ftc),  n3HO  ("«"•  xxxli.  9);  femlulne 
the  words  VTX  (Gen.  xUL  <s).  "pn  (Deut.  xxviti.  25). 
t£»D3  (Gen.  xlvl.  26,  ax.) ;  wherever  ihe  wori  "1J»3  occurs 
In  the  sense  of  "  girl,"  a  n  1*  added  at  the  end  (Gen.  xalv. 
14,  Stt.). 

'  31C1  ll?n  131C1.  "  the  waters  returned  conti- 
nually," Is  transformed  Into  13B**| 13^n  131C).  "  they 
returned,  they  west  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  viii.  S). 
Where  the  Indn.  Is  used  as  an  adveib.  e.  g.  pmn  (Gen. 
xxl.  1«),  "  far  off,"  H  is  altered  Into  np'nm.  "  she  went 
an-  away,"  which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible. 

1  D1U?  for  Epfl)  (Gen,  111.  10, 11);  for  -f?«|  (xl. 
30)  ;  'or  the  collective  -flBV  (xv.  10);  fllON. 

"  female  servants,"  for  nintJK("-  18);  fini30  KT1 
n310  »3  for  the  adverbial  31{J  (ilia.  16) ;  »rp-Q  for 
0'nH3  (Ex.  xxvl.  26,  making  it  depend  from  »y2?); 
DB'D.  In  the  unusual  sense  of  "  from  it "  (comp.  1  K.  xvil. 
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of  Gesenius,  who  divides  all  these  readings  into  eight 
classes;  to  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
Frankel  has  suggested  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  others,  while  Kirchheim  (in  his  Hebrew 
work  JITOH?  'CO;  enumerates  thirteen,*  which 
we  will  name  hereafter. 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by 
which  emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have 
been  attempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  mat  res 
lectumu,  are  supplied.1 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns, 
probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into 
the  more  common  ones> 

(c.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appa- 
rently incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion 
of  the  verbs.  The  apocopated  or  short  future  is 
altered  into  the  regular  future." 

(</.)  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical  letters  1  and 
,  at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  almost  universally  struck 
out  by  the  Sam.  corrector  ;*  and,  in  the  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he 
has  given  them  genders  according  to  his  fancy.* 

(e.)  The  infill,  absol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner 
possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb." 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modern  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  places.* 

2.  The  second  class  of  variants  consists  of  glosses 
and  interpretations  received  into  the  text :  glosso, 
moreover,  in  which  the  Sam.  not  uufrequently 
coincides  with  the  LXX.,  and  which  are  in  many 
cases  evidently  derived  by  both  from  some  undent 
Targum.' 

3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectural  etnen- 

13),  Is  altered  into  H3t3D  (Lev.  ii.  2) ;  rpn  is  wrongly 

put  for  »n  (3rd  p.  s.  m.  of  Wfl  =  ;  TJ*.  the  obsolete 
form,  Is  replaced  by  the  more  recent  T'^  (Num.  xxi.  16) ; 
the  unusual  fern,  termination  \~  (comp.  ^0*3K) 
^'3'3K< 's  elongated  into  ]■)»- ;  lnC  Is  the  emendation 
for  VB>  (Deut.  xxll.  1);  »-|n  for  *T)n  (Deut  xxxlii. 
16),  etc. 

'  nCNl  £**>(&  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Oen.  vil.2 
of  animals.  Is  changed  luto  H3p31  "131*  "  malt-  aud 
female  ;*'  V6C3C  (Oen,  xxlv.  60),  "  his  haters,"  becomes 
l^S'lN.  "bis  enemies;"  for  HO  (Indefin.)  is  snbstiiuted 
*  N^.  "  he  will  see.  choose,"  is  amplitted  by  a 
Vj,  "  for  himself ;"  "\3!\  ~\iT\  Is  transformed  Into  "ijn 

H3»  tch  (Lev-  x»ii- 10);  ojrVa  'n^H 

(Num.  xxill.  4),  "  Aud  God  mel  Blleam,"  becomes  »  iih 
the  Sam.  '3  flK  'ta  NVO'l.  "       «"  A»9<1 

0/  the  Lord  found  Blleam ;"  nKtstn  (Gen.  xx.  3), 
"  for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  Into  HEft/l  JIHK  ^J7. 
"  for  tlie  sake  of  the  woman:"  for  *n337l,  from  "13} 
(obsol..  comp.  jjo)-  19  Put  '133^.  "  those  that  are  be- 
fore me,"  in  contradbtinctiou  to  "  those  who  will  come 
afk-r  me ;"  TVFll,  "  and  she  emptied  "  (her  pitcher  into 
the  trouRh.  Gen.  xxlv.  20),  has  made  room  for  T^)J"lV 
"and  she  took  down;"  nOC  'myi3.  "1  "will  meet 
there"  (A.  V.,  Ex.  xxlx.  4.1),  Is  made  QB'  ♦nCTlS- 
"  1  shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Num.  xxxi.  16, 
before  the  words  D3p3  ^>3  DJl'Tin. "  Have  you  spared 
the  life  of  every  female?*'  a  nS1?,  •■  Why."  la  Inserted 

(i.xx.) ;  for  nipt*  nm»  db>t  *o  (»•<>»-  »x 

••  If  I  call  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  has  DC3. 

"  In  Ihe  name,"  etc. 
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dations—  sometime*  far  from  happy— of  real  or 
imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masoratic  text.* 

4.  The  fourth  clam  exhibits  readings  in  which  ap- 
parent deficiencies  hare  been  corrected  or  supplied 
from  parallel  passages  in  the  common  text.  Gen. 
xviii.  29,  30,  for  "  1  shall  not  do  it," «  "  I  shall  not 
destr  oy  "  ■  is  substituted  from  Geu.  xviii.  28,  31,  32. 
(Ji'ii  xxxvii.4,  VnX,  "his  brethren,"  is  replaced  by 
V33,  "  his  sons,"  from  the  former  verse.  One  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
Samaritan  Codex  to  render  the  readings  as  smooth 
and  consistent  as  possible,  is  its  uniform  spelling  of 
proper  nouns  like  WIN  Jethro,  occasionally  spelt 
*1IV  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Moses'  father-in-law — a 
man  who,  according  to  the  Midrash  (Sifri),  had  no 
less  than  seven  names;  ydf!'  (Jehoshua),  into 
which  form  it  corrects  the  shorter  yClH  (Hoshea) 
when  it  occurs  in  the  Masoretic  Codex.  More  fre- 
quent still  are  the  additions  of  single  words  and 
short  phrases  inserted  from  parallel  passages,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  appeared  too  concise : 1 — unneces- 
sary, often  excessively  absurd  interpolations. 

5.  The  fifth  class  is  an  extension  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding,  and  comprises  larger  phrases, 
additions,  and  repetitions  from  parallel  passages. 
Whenever  anything  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
done  or  said  previously  by  Moses,  or  where  a  com- 
mand of  God  is  related  as  being  executed,  the 
whole  speech  bearing  upon  it  is  repeated  again  at 
hill  length.  These  tedious  and  always  sii]>erfluous 
repetitions  are  most  frequent  in  Exodus,  both  in  the 
record  of  the  plagues  and  in  the  many  interpola- 
tions from  Deuteiononiy. 

6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those  "  emendations  " 

*  Tbe  elliptic  use  of  "T?\  frequent  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the  eraendaior,  be 
alters  tbe  •fai  fUfc>  ilKO  ja^PI  (Oexi.  xvii.  IT),  'shall 
a  chad  be  bum  unto  him  that  is  a  hundred  years  old?" 
Into  "V71N." shall  1  beget !"  Gen.xxiv.62,  N13D  N3, 
"  be  came  from  going"  (A.  V.  "from  tbe  way")  to  tbe 
well  of  Labai-roi,  the  Sam.  ulters  into  13103  N3. 
"  in  or  through  the  desert"  (LXX.,  gia  rijs  cpijpov).  iu 
Gen.  xxx.  St,  ^H3*l3  W  17  |JT  "  Behold,  may  It  be 

according  to  tby  word,"  the  ifp  (Arab.^J)  Is  transformed 
tuio  fc{7.  "nA  If  not— let  it  be  like  thy  word."  Gen. 

xil  32,  o^nn  nuvn  7jn.  "  And  for  that  the  dream 

was  doubled,"  becomes  'f|  J\>Xf  i"l7J)l,  "  The  dream 
rose  a  second  time,"  which  is  both  un-Hebrew,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  sense  and  construction  of 
tbe  passage.  Better  is  the  emendation  Gen.  xllx.  10, 
V*?i~l  p3D  "  from  between  his  feet,"  into  •'  from 
among  hU  banners,"  \bl~\  |'3D-  Ex;  xv- 18-  *"  Dut 
five  of  tbe  Sam.  Codd.  read  nyi  D71JJ7.  "  for  ever  and 
longer,"  instead  of  *fj)},  the  comuion  form,  "  evermore." 

Et.  xxxlv.  7,  npi'  8f?  np31.  ■•  that  will  by  no  means 

■>-■  :i 
clear  tie  tilt,"  becomes  ilg3*  1?  flpjl,  "and  the  Inno- 
cent to  Aim  sball  be  innocent,"  against  both  the  parallel 
passages  and  the  obvious  sense.   The  somewhat  difficult 

K7l>  "  and  they  did  not  cease"  (A.  V.,  Num.  xL 
26),  reappears  as  a  still  more  obscure  conjectural 
which  we  would  venture  to  translate,  "  they  were  not 
gathered  In."  in  the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of 
either  the  "congregated."  of  tbe  Sam.  Vers.,  or 

Castell's  *  continuerunt,"  or  Uoubigant's  and  lathe's 
-  cunvenerant."  Num.  xxl.  =8,  tbe  TJ>,  -  At  "  (Moab),  la 
emendated  Into  1JJ.  "  as  far  as,"  a  perfectly  meaningless 


of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which 
contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historical  impro- 
bability or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in  the  terms 
applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent, 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times,  begets  his  first 
son  alter  he  has  lived  150  years  :  but  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  Thus  Jared, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  begot  at  162  yeais, 
lived  afterwards  800  years,  and  "all  his  yean  were 
962  years ;"  according  to  the  Sam.  he  begot  when 
only  62  years  old,  lived  afterwards  785  years,  "  and 
all  his  years  were  847."  After  the  Deluge  the 
opposite  method  is  followed.  A  hundred  or  fifty 
years  are  added  before  and  subtracted  after  the  be- 
getting: E.g.  Arphaxad,who  in  the  Common  Text 
is  35  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and  lived 
afterwards  403  years :  in  all  438 — is  by  the  Sam. 
made  135  years  old  when  he  begets  Shelah,  and 
lives  only  303  years  afterwards = 438.  (The  LXX. 
has,  according  to  ite  own  peculiar  psychological  and 
chronological  notions,  altered  the  Text  in  the  oppo- 
site manner.  [See  Septdagint.]  )  An  exceedingly 
impoitant  and  often  discussed  emendation  of  this 
class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  om 
text  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years."  The  Samaritan  (supported  by  LXX. 
Cod.  Al.)  has  "The  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  [ami  <A«ir  fathers  who  dicelt  in  the  land  if 
Canaan  and  in  Vie  land  of  Egypt — ir  ff  At-YtdrTOJ 
Kal  Iv  yfj  KaVadV]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years:"  an  inteipolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 

reading ;  only  that  the  "V^,  "  city,"  as  we  saw  above,  was 
a  word  unknown  to  the  Sam.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Num.  xl.  32),  niBC  DiT7  int3E"V  "1U"1  'hey 
(the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  trumposed  lnlc 

riDinE>  DiT?  lpnCV  "v*1  "'ey  slaughtered  for 
themselves  a  slaughter."  Dcut.  xxvlil.  37,  the  word 
HBE/^,  "  an  astonishment"  (A.  V.),  very  rarely  used  In 
this  sense  (Jer.  xix.  8,  xxv.  9),  becomes  '•  to  a 

name,"  i.  e,  a  bad  name.  IJcut.  xxxill.  6,  VriP  TP1 
"1BDQ.  "  May  his  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam.,  with 
its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or  rather  ignorance  of,  the 
use  of  poetical  diction,  reads  "ISDD  1FIND  VPT.  ••  May 
there  be  from  him  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying  perhaps 
to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  word 
1200.  standing  for  '•  a  great  number,"  Anything  more 
absurd  than  tbe  iDKD  in  this  place  could  hardly  be 
Imagined.  A  few  verses  further  on,  tbe  uncommon  use 
of  JO  in  the  phrase  J-ID-lir  JD  (Deuu  xxxill.  11),  as 
"  lest,"  "not,'*  caused  tbe  no  less  unfortunate  alteration 
13P'|T  'O,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  "  smite 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  bim,  and  of 
tbem  that  hate  him,  that  they  rite  not  again."  becomes 
-who  vtill  raise  liml"- barren  alike  of  meaning  ami 
of  poetry.  For  the  unusual  and  poetical  1N3^I  (I)euL 
xxxill.  25;  A.  V.  "  thy  strength"),  "J'3T  u  suggested; 
a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  commentators 
are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of  the  original. 

•  new  vb-  *  n'ntfs  vb-  , 

•  Thus  in  Uen.  I.  14.  the  words  VIKH  73?  TKi"D. 
u>  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  are  Inserted  from  ver.  17 ; 

Geu.  xl.  8,  the  word  V^IJIM.  "and  a  tower."  is  added 

from  ver.  4;  Gen.  xxiv!  22,  flDK  7JJ-  "on  h"  face" 
(nose),  Is  added  from  ver.  47,  so  that  the  former  verse 
reads  "  And  the  man  took  (np'l  for  DB"1)  a  golden  ring 
•  upon  her  face.' " 
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Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  "  And  God  [?  had]  finished 
63*1,  ?  pluperf.)  on  the  seventh  day,"  ♦JPSCPI  is 
altered  into  ">WT\,  "  the  sixth,"  lest  God's  rest 
on  the  Sabbath-day  might  seem  incomplete  ( LXX.). 
In  (ien.  xxii.  3,  8,  "  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks 
be  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well,"  O'TW,  "  flocks," 
is  replaced  by  D'lDI,  "  shepherds,"  since  the  flocks 
could  not  roll  the  stone  from  the  well :  the  cor- 
rector not  being  apparently  aware  that  in  common 
parlance  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  "  they  " 
occasionally  refers  to  certain  not  particularly  spe- 
cified persons.  Well  may  Gesenius  ask  what  this 
corrector  would  have  made  of  Is.  xxxvii.  [not 
xxxvi.]  36 :  "  And  when  they  arose  in  the  morning, 
behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  The  surpassing 
reverence  of  the  Samaritan  is  shown  in  passages  like 
Ex.  xxiv.  10,  "and  they  beheld  God,"*  which 
is  transmuted  into  "  and  they  held  by,  clung  to, 
God  "  * — a  reading  certainly  less  in  harmony  with 
the  following — "and  they  ate  and  drank." 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might 
briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  ».  e.  certain  Hebrew 
forms,  translated  into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan; 
and  here  the  Sam.  Codices  vary  considerably  among 
themselves, — as  far  as  the  very  imperfect  collation  of 
them  has  hitherto  shown — some  having  retained 
the  Hebrew  in  many  places  where  the  others  have 
adopted  the  new  equivalents.* 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  class  contains  alterations 
made  in  favour  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theo!ogy> 
hei  meneutics,  and  domestic  worship.  Thus  the 
word  Elohim,  four  times  construed  with  the  plural 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Sam- 
aritan Pent,  joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx. 
13,  xixi.  53,  xxxv.  7;  Ex.  xxii.  9);  and  further, 
both  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropopatlusms 
are  carefully  expunged — a  practice  very  common  in 
later  times.'  The  last  and  perhaps  most  momentous 

•  The  gutturals  and  Ahevi- letters  are  frequently 
cuanged  :— BTIPI  becomes  («en.  vltt.  »);  »N3  is 

•ltered  into  »Jft  f  xxllL  is) ;  n3B>  into  (xxvii.  19) ; 
♦Sit  *»nd»  for  <5nt  (Deut-  xxxll.  24) ;  the  ft  is  changed 
into  P|  in  words  tlkt  JflJ,  Q'PQJ.  "hlch  become  JP|J, 
DTQJi  PI  is  altered  Into  Jt— Ton  becomes  lay.  The 
>  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  mater  lectlonls) :  S^Q^PI 
is  substituted  for  3»t3»PI ;  ttl^N  for  KTK ;  >*B  for  ♦B- 
Many  words  are  Joined  together :— "imiO  stands  for 
Tin  IB  (Ex.  xxx.  23);  ]tam  for  JH3  (Gen.xll. 
•to);  D'tnj  ia  always  Q't'lJIPl-  The  pronouns 
RN  and  jriX,  2nd  p.  fern.  sing,  and  plur„  are  changed  into 
♦JIN.  I'DN  (the  obsolete  Heb.  forms)  respectively ;  the 
suff.  ^|  into  "]X ;  "|-  Into  "p ;  tlie  termination  of  the  2nd 
p.  s.  fern.  prnet.,  Ffr,  becomes  ♦R  like  the  first  p. ;  the 
verbal  form  Aphel  Is  used  for  the  Hlphll ;  ,ni3TN  tat 
♦from ;  the  medial  letter  of  the  verb  yj?  Is  sometimes 
retained  as  kg  or  1,  Instead  of  being  dropped  as  In  the  Heb. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  n'6  n»ve  lhe  ♦  frequently  at  the 
end  of  the  rofln.  fut  and  part.,  Instead  of  theft.  Nouns  of 
tboscaema^  63K.  *c.)  are  often  spelt  ?'Oj5,  into 
-which  the  form  is  likewise  occasionally  trans- 

formed. Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may  he  men- 
tioned :  "|PJ  (Gen.  xxxiv.  31>=TK'  TP  (Cbald.), "  like ;" 
D»nn.  fw  Heb.  Djftn,  "seal;"  nrhBS.  -  as  though 
it  budded."  becomes  nmBtO  =Targ.  nmBK  13  i 


of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant  change 
of  all  the  my,  "  God  will  choose  a  spot,"  into 
1113,  "  He  has  chosen,"  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well- 
known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5) : — "  It  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which 
I  command  you  this  day  on  Mount  Ebal  (Sam. 
Gerizim),  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c.  This  passage  gains  a 
certain  interest  from  Whiston  and  Kennicott  having 
charged  the  Jews  with  corrupting  it  from  Gerizim 
into  Ebal.  This  supposition,  however,  was  met  by 
Rutherford,  Parry,  Tychsen,  Lobstein,  Verschuir, 
and  others,  and  we  need  only  add  that  it  is  com- 
pletely given  up  by  modern  Biblical  scholars,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  borne  primd 
facie  ground  for  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  To  this 
class  also  belong  more  especially  interpolations  of 
really  existing  passages,  dragged  out  of  their  con- 
text for  a  special  purpose.  In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30 :  "  And  it  shall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim 
. . .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  *  That 
mountain'  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moieh, '  over 
against  Shechem:'" — this  last  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud,  as  we 
have  seen  above. 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four, 
which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those 
of  the  Masoretic  Text.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  mentioning  them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
recent  commentaries  upon  them :  he  will  find  that 

D3n.  "wise."  reads  Dun;  1];,  -spoil,"  HVi  PiiS'. 
"  days,"  J"ID^\ 

fc  riDn^D  t5"X.  *  ™an  ol  war,"  an  expression  used 
of  God  (Ex.  xv. 3),  becomes  'D  1132,  "hero  of  war.' 
the  former  apparently  of  Irreverent  import  to  the  Sama- 
ritan ear;  for'n  t)k{  jgrjp  (Deut,  xxlx.  1»,  A.V.  20). 
lit.  "  And  the  wrath  (nose)  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke,' 
'D  C|«  nrP>  -  the  wrath  ot  U»  Lord  will  be  kindled."  is 
substituted;  "|^inO  11 V  (Deut  xxxiL  18),  "the  rock 
(God)  which  begat  thee,"  Is  changed  into  *J^SlD  TiV. 
••  the  rock  which  glorines  thee ;"  Gen.  xlx.  12,  D'CJKn. 
"  the  men,"  used  of  the  angels,  has  been  replaced  by 
D'SK^On-  "  the  angels."  Extreme  reverence  for  the 
patriarchs  changed  "|V1R.  "Cursed  be  their  (Simeon  and 
Levi's)  anger,"  Into  ^1K-  "  brilliant  is  their  anger " 
(Gen.  xllx.  7).  A  flagrant  falsification  Is  the  alteration, 
in  an  opposite  sense,  which  they  ventured  in  the  passage 
n03?  J3B»  'PI  TT.  "  The  beloved  of  God  [Ben- 
jamin, the  founder  of  the  Judaeo-Davldlan  empire,  hate- 
ful to  the  Samaritans]  shall  dwell  securely."  trans- 
formed by  them  into  the  almost  senseless  'ft  "p  "p 
PIB3^  J3E*.  "  The  hand,  the  hand  ot  God  will  rest  [if 
Hiph. :  JSB^,  •  will  cause  to  rest ']  securely  "  (Deut.  xxxlll. 
12).  Reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  Sacred  Records  gives 
rise  to  more  emendations :  —  VgV3D3  (Dent.  xxv.  12. 
A.  V.  II),  "by  his  secrets,"  becomes  1T{?33.  "  by  his 
fl<»h;"  rWJCV  "oolblt  cum  ea"  (Deut  xxvlii.  12), 
TKiy  33E».  "  concumbet  cum  ea;"  J13^>B>n  3^37. 
"to  the  dog  shall  ye  throw  It"  (Ex.  xxii.  30),  'vScM 
TOT).  "  ye  shall  indeed  throw  It  [away  V" 
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they  too  have  since  been,  all  bat  unanimously, 
rejected.'  (1.)  Aftei  the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke 
(TDtW)  to  his  brother  Abel"  (Gen.  iv.  8),  the 
Sam.  adds,  "  let  us  go  into  the  field,"  *  in  ignorance 
of  the  absol.  use  of  TDK,  "  to  say,  speak"  (comp. 
Ex.  xix.  25;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxxii.  34),  and  the 
absol.  "I  J'l  (Gen.  ix.  2 1 ).  (2.)  For  TTIK  (Gen.  xxii. 
13 j  the  Sam.  reads  intC,  i.e.  instead  of"  behind 
him  a  ram,"  "  one  ram."  (3.)  For  BT\}  IIDTI 
(Gen.  xlix.  14),  "  an  ass  of  bone "  »'.  e.  a  strong 
ass,  the  Sam.  has  Oni  TlOn  (Targ.  0T\i,  Syr. 

9 

>Qi^).  And  (4.)  for  pi»1  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  " he 

led  forth  his  trained  servants,"  the  Sam.  reads 
pT\  "  he  numbered." 

We  must  briefly  state,  in  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  we  did  not  choose  this 
classification  of  Gesenius  because  it  appeared  to  us 
to  be  either  systematic  (Gesenius  says  himself: 
"  Ceterum  facile  perspicitur  com  pi  u  res  in  his  esse 
lectiones  quarum  singulas  alius  ad  aliud  genus  re- 
terre  forsitan  malit ...  in  una  vel  altera  lectione  ad 
aliam  classem  referenda  haud  difficiles  erimus .  .  .") 
or  exhaustive,  or  even  because  the  illustrations 
themselves  are  unassailable  in  point  of  the  reason 
he  assigns  for  them ;  but  because,  deficient  as  it  is, 
it  has  at  once  and  for  ever  silenced  the  utterly  un- 
founded though  time-hallowed  claims  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch.  It  was  only  necessary,  as  we  said 
before,  to  collect  a  great  number  of  variations  (or 
to  take  them  from  Walton),  to  compare  them  with 
the  old  text  and  with  each  other,  to  place  them  in 
some  kind  of  order  before  the  reader  and  let  them 
tell  their  own  tale.  That  this  was  not  done  during 
the  two  bundled  years  of  the  contest  by  a  single 
one  of  the  combatants  is  certainly  rather  strange : 
— albeit  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind. 

Important  additions  to  this  list  have,  as  we 
hinted  before,  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as  the 
Samaritans'  preference  of  the  imperat.  for  the  3rd 
pers.  ;•  ignorance  of  the  nse  of  the  abl.  absol. ;' 
Galileanisms, — to  which  also  belongs  the  permuta- 
tion of  the  letters  Ahevi*  (comp.  Enib.  53,  "IDII, 
TDK,  TDV).  >n  the  Samaritan  Cod. ;  the  occasional 
softening  down  of  the  B  into  3,*  of  3  into  J,  V 
into  t,  &c,  and  chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  Sam.  which  are  not  interpolated  from 
parallel  passages,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our 
text.1  Frankel  derives  from  these  passages  chiefly 
the  conclusion  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
least,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  and  other 
very  late  sources.    (See  below.) 

We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
befbrementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim,  in  the 
original,  to  which  we  have  added  the  translation : — 

i.  onna  in  rbwb  n»wi  mema  [Ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
in  favour  of  Mount  Gerizim.] 

•  Kelt,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  tntrod.  p.  690.  note  7. 
says,  "  Even  the  lew  variants,  which  Gesenius  tries  to 
prove  genuine,  fall  to  the  ground  on  closer  examina- 
tion." 

d  rne>n  ro» 

«  mpn  for  3Tp»  (Ex.  ill.  48);  flClM  K3> 
(Ex.  xxxv.  10). 

'        lT3t  *»'  "113!  (Ex-xlll.  13);  for 
(Num.  xv.  35). 

«  B-9-  epfl1  forC|-|m  (Gen.viil.32);  pfl  for 

'.Gen.  xxxvl.  28^ ;  CjKB'n  for  S]nBTI  'Lev  -'•  ™\  4c- 
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2.  PM/hvh  niBDWI.  [Additions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completion.] 

3.  11X3.  [Commentary,  glosses.] 

4.  D'3'33m  D^VBH  SpVl.  [Change  of  verbs 
and  moods.] 

5.  nvsem  eyi!?n.  [Change  of  nouns.] 

6.  nNIEJVI.  [Emendation  of  seeming  irregu- 
larities by  assimilating  forms,  &c] 

7.  rtVniNn  miDn.  [Permutation  of  letters.] 

8.  D*U3.  [Pronouns.] 

9.  pD.  [Gender.] 

10.  niBDUn  riiTllK.    [Letters  added.] 

11.  DI"Pn  JIVniK.  [Addition  of  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  articles,  &c.j 

12.  TV1B1  P39.  [Junction  of  separated,  and 
separation  of  joined  words.] 

13.  dSw  niD\    [Chronological  alterations.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed  any  further,  that,  since  up 
to  this  moment  no  critical  edition  of  the  Sam.  Pent., 
or  even  an  examination  of  the  Codices  since  Ken- 
nicott — who  can  only  be  said  to  have  begun  the 
work — has  been  thought  of,  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  remains  a  most  precarious  task,  and 
beset  with  unexampled  difficulties  at  every  step ; 
and  also  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  more  or 
less  scientific  arrangement  of  isolated  or  common 
Samaritan  mistakes  and  falsifications  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  subject  of  very  small  consequence  indeed. 

It  is,  however,  this  same  rudimentary  state  of 
investigation — after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
fierce  discussion — which  has  left  the  other  and 
much  more  important  question  of  the  Age  and 
Origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  as  unsettled  to-day  as  it 
was  when  it  first  came  under  the  notice  of  European 
scholars.  For  our  own  pait  we  cannot  but  think 
that  as  long  as — (1)  the  history  of  the  Samaritans 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  article  will  have  given  an  account;  (2)  we 
are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
recent  Codices ;  (3)  neither  these  Codices  them- 
selves have,  as  has  just  been  observed,  been  tho- 
roughly collated  and  recollated,  nor  (4)  more  than 
a  feeble  beginning  has  been  made  with  anything 
like  a  collation  between  the  various  readings  of 
the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX.  (Walton  omitted 
the  greatest  number,  "  cum  nullum  sensus  varie- 
tatem  constituant ") ; — so  long  must  we  have  a 
variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  on 
"  probabilities,"  which  are  designated  on  the  other  side 
as  *'  false  reasonings"  and  "  individual  crotchets," 
and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrequently  stall  from 
flagrantly  false  premisses. 

We  shall,  under  these  circumstances,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  opi- 
nions, and  the  chief  reasons  and  arguments  alleged 
for  and  against  them : — 

»  SP3IT1  *>r  CBITl  (Qen-  xxxl.  36) ;  JISB*)  f°r 
TIBSJO  (E*-  *T-  r 
i  Gen.  xxlii.  2.  after  JQTRn  JVlp3  the  woro» 

BDJJ  •»  "dded;  xxvli.  27,  after  iTlCD  the  word  K?B 
Is  found  (LXX.);  xllil.  28.  the  phrase  e>»Nfl  "[TO 
D'H^tvS  Kinn  '»  Inserted  after  the  Ethnach ;  xlvll.  21, 

anssb  T3j>a    >&*•■  «*"• »  wan  neti  dk 

NK*  Dfl  18  reaa-  An  exceedingly  difficult  and  un-Hebrew 
passage  Is  found  In  Ex.  xxlll.  19,  reading  DC]?  «3 

spy  >rbvb  ton  masn  rav  n3is  tint 
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(1.)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popular 
notion  runs.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus.  Kennicott,  Michoelis,  Eichhorn,  Bauer, 
Jahn,  Beitholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson, 
and  others.  Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up: — 

(a.)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans 
should  hare  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics, 
since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

(6.)  The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Penta- 
teuch in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon :  had 
that  book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands, 
it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not  also  received 
those. 

(c.)  The  Sam.  letters,  avowedly  the  more  ancient, 
are  found  in  the  Sam.  Cod. :  therefore  it  was  written 
before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into  the  square 
Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — 
took  place. 

[We  cannot  omit  briefly  to  draw  attention  here  to 
a  most  keen-eyed  suggestion  of  S.  D.  Luzzntto, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  R.  Kirchheim  (Carrne 
Shomron,  p.  106,  &c.),  by  the  adoption  of  which 
many  readings  in  the  Hcb.  Codex,  now  almost  un- 
intelligible, appear  perfectly  clear.  He  assumes  that 
the  copyist  who  at  some  time  or  other  after  Ezra 
transcribed  the  Bible  into  the  modern  square  He- 
biew  character,  from  the  ancient  copies  written  iu 
so-called  Samaritan,  occasionally  mistook  Samaritan 
letters  of  similar  tbnn.11  And  since  our  Sam.  Pent, 
has  those  difficult  readings  in  common  with  the 
Mas.  Text,  that  other  moot  point,  whether  it  was 
copied  from  a  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  Codex,  would 
thus  appear  to  be  solved.  Its  constant  changes 
of  1  and  "I,  '  and  1,  !"l  and  n— letters  which 
are  similar  in  Hebrew,  but  no(  in  Samaritan — 
have  been  loog  used  as  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  Samaritans  having  received  the  Pent,  at  a  very 
late  period  indeed.] 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pent,  came 
into  the  hauds  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  Ten 
Tribes — is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now 
adduce  some  of  the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it, 
and  the  reader  will  see  by  the  somewhat  feeble 
nature  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(a.)  There  existed  no  religion!  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  sepa- 
rated. The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore  have 
bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  who,  we  may  add,  probably  cared 
as  little  originally  for  the  disputes  between  Judah 
and  Israel,  as  colonists  from  far-off  countries,  be- 
longing to  utterly  different  races,  are  likely  to  care 
for  the  quarrels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowly  judaized  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter 

»  E.  g..  Is.  xi.  IB,  D»JQ  instead  of  DXJJ3  (adopted  by 
Oesenius  in  Tha.  p.  1017  a,  without  a  mention  of  Its 
conrce,  which  he,  however,  distinctly  avowed  to  Rosen- 
mtfller— comp.  g>"3,  P-  ">?.  note  J<) ;  Jer  lii.  8,  (Offl 
Instead  of  niffl  j  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  QrWl  <°r  DllNl ; 
Ezr.  vl.  4,  mn  for  N"Ifl  i  E*-  »«•  20.  'TOUm  for 
TlPIDm  i  Judg.  xv.  20,  D»1B»j;— Samson's  reign  during 
Inc  time  of  the  fhilistines  being  given  as  twenty  years 


refused  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  former,  of 
belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rejected  their 
aid  in  building  the  Temple:  why  then,  it  is  said, 
should  they  not  first  have  received  the  one  book 
which  would  bring  them  into  still  closer  conformity 
with  the  returned  exiles,  at  their  hands  ?  That  th« 
Jews  should  yet  have  refused  to  receive  them  as 
equals  is  no  more  surprising  than  that  the  Sama- 
ritans from  that  time  forward  took  their  stand  upon 
this  very  Law — altered  according  to  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they  alone 
were  the  Jews  kot'  i{ox<i». 

(6.)  Their  not  possessing  my  other  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms 
of  David,  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  must  have  been 
circulating  among  the  people.  But  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  Samaritans  regarded  Jerusalem,  and 
the  intense  hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against  the  post^Mosaic  writers  of  national  Jewish 
history,  would  sufficiently  account  for  their  reject- 
ing the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of 
worship,  or  David  and  his  House,  are  extolled,  if, 
however,  Loewe  has  really  found  with  them,  as  he 
reports  in  the  Allgem.  Zeitung  d.  Judenth.  April 
1 8th,  1839,  our  Book  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song 
of  Songs, — which  they  certainly  would  not  have  re- 
ceived subsequently, — all  these  arguments  are  per- 
fectly gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  intro- 
duced by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but 
came  into  use  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samari- 
tans might  therefore  have  received  the  Pentateuch 
at  the  hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  tbeir  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan.  "  Originally,"  says  War 
Sutra  (Sanhedr.  xxi.  b),  "the  Pentateuch  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  Holy 
(Hebrew)  language:  it  was  again  given  to  them 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and 
Aramaic  language.  Israel  then  selected  the  Ashurith 
writing  and  the  Holy  language,  and  left  to  the  He- 
diotes  ('Iowrai)  the  Ibri  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language.  Who  are  the  Hediotes?  The  Cuthim 
(Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri  writing?  The  Libo- 
naah  (Samaritanl."  It  is  well  known  also  that 
the  Maccabean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscriptions :  so 
that  "  Hediotes"  would  point  to  the  common  use 
of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes, 
down  to  n  very  late  period. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and 
origin  of  the'  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Manasseh  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  8,  §2, 4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary 
on  Mount  Gerizim  (Ant.  van  Dale,  R.  Simon,  Pri- 
deaux,  Fulda,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld, 
Hengstenberg,  Keil.  &c.).  In  support  of  this  opinion 
are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esarhaddon 

instead  of forty  (comp.  Jer.  Sot.  1),  accounted  for  by  the  £ 
(numerical  letter  for  forty)  In  the  original  being  mistaken 
for  3  (twenty).  Again,  2  Cbr.  xxll.  2,  forty  it  put  in- 
stead of  twenty  (comp.  2  K.  vlti.  26) ;  2  K.  xxll.  4,  QJV1 
for  !  Ez.  iH-  U.  ^13  for  DT"Q.  *«■  —all  th«* 
letters— Iff  and  -fit  /(.nud/c,  3  and  ^,  t  and  3(- 
rcscmbling  each  other  very  closely. 
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2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  number  of 
readings  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Code, 
against  the  Masoi  etic  Test. 

(3.)  Other,  but  Terr  isolated  notions,  are  those  of 
Morin,  Le  Clerc,  Poncet,  &c.,  that  the  Israelitish 
priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the 
new  inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
brought  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  production  of 
an  impostor,  Dositheus  (*Kt3DV?  in  Talmud,,,  who 
lived  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  who 
falsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there 
is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  nut  the 
slightest  alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found. 
Finally,  that  it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension, 
with  additions  and  corruptions  of  the  Masoretic  Text 
'  Kth  Century  after  Christ),  into  which  glosses  from 
the  LXX.  had  been  received  (Knuikelj.  Many  other 
suggestions  hare  been  made,  but  we  cannot  here 
dwell  upon  them :  suffice  it  to  liave  mentioned  those 
to  which  a  certain  popularity  and  authority  attaches. 

Another  question  has  been  raised : — Have  all  the 
variants  which  we  find  in  our  copies  been  introduced 
at  once,  or  are  they  theiwork  of  many  generations  ? 
From  the  number  of  vague  opinions  on  that  point, 
we  have  only  room  here  to  adduce  that  of  Azariah 
de  Kossi,  who  traces  many  of  the  glosses  (Class  2) 
both  in  the  Sam.  and  in  the  LXX.  to  an  ancient 
Targum  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  refers  to  the  Talmudical  passage  of  Nedar. 
37 :  u  And  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
God — this  is  MU:ra,  the  Pentateuch  ;  EH1BD,  ex- 
planatory, this  is  Targum."  [Versions  (Taroum)."| 
Considering  that  no  Masorah  fixed  the  letters  and 
signs  of  .the  Samnr.  Codex,  and  that,  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  principal  object  was  to  make  it  read 
as  smoothly  as  possible,  it  is  not  easily  seen  why 
each  succeeding  century  should  not  have  added  its 
own  emendations.  But,  here  too,  investigation  still 
wanders  about  in  the  mazes  of  speculation. 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agreement 
of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninvestigated — even 
uncounted — readings  of  the  LXX.  (of  which  likewise 
no  critical  edition  exists  as  yet),  and  the  Sam.  Pent, 
are: — 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sam. 
(De  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hassencnmp,  Eichhorn, 
&c). 

2.  Tliat  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Grotius,  Ussher,  Kavius,  &c.). 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
Codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well 
as  from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public 
authority  in  Palestine ;  that  however  very  many 
wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations  have  crept  in 
in  later  times  (Gesenius). 

4.  That  the  Samar.  has,  in  the  main,  been  altered 
from  the  LXX.  (Fntnkel). 

It  must,  ou  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also,  that 
the  Sam.  aud  LXX.  quite  as  often  disngree  with 
each  other,  and  follow  each  the  Masoi'.  Text. 
Also,  that  the  quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the 
LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with  the  Sam.  against 
the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  iu  number  and  of  so 


■  The  original  Intention  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
publish  the  whole  Codex  to  the  same  manner  seems  to 
have  been  given  tip  fur  the  present.  We  can  only  hope 
ttat,  if  the  work  Is  ever  taken  up  again.  It  will  fall  into 
more  competent  banc's.    Mr.  Levysohn's  Introduction, 


unimportant  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  adduced 
as  any  argument  whatsoever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sam. 
Pent,  now  in  European  Libraries  [Kennicott]  : — 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  fol.,  No.  3127. 
Perfect,  except  the  20  first  and  9  last  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3128, 
with  an  Arabic  version  in  Sam.  characters.  Imper- 
fect. Wanting  the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many 
portions  of  the  other  books. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Ussher)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No.  3129. 
Wanting  many  portions  in  each  book. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Ussher,  Laud)  Bodl.,  4to.,  No. 
624.    Defective  in  parts  of  Deut. 

No.  5.  Oxford  (Marsh}  Bodl.,  12mo.,  No.  15. 
Wanting  some  verses  in  the  beginning;  21  chapters 
obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock)  Bodl.,  24mo.,  No.  5328. 
Parts  of  leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect. 

No.  7.  London  (Ussher)  Br.  Mus.  Claud.  B.  8. 
Vellum.    Complete.    254  leaves. 

No.  8.  Paris  (Pehesc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1. 
Recent  MS.  containing  the  Hebr.  and  Sam.  Texts, 
with  an  Arab.  Vera,  in  the  Sam.  character. 
Wanting  the  first  34  ch.,  and  very  defective  in 
:  many  places. 

No.  9.  Paris  (Peiresc)  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  2. 
'■  Ancient  MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Gen. ; 
and  all  Deut.  from  the  7th  ch.    Houbigant,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Gen.  x.  11  of  this  Codex,  a 
{  rather  puzzling  circumstance. 

No.  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy)  Oratory,  No.  1. 
I  The  famous  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

No.  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin)  Oratory,  No.  2. 
I  Made-up  copy. 

No.  12.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Genev.).  Of  little 
value. 

No.  13.  Rome  (Peir.  and  Barber.)  Vatican, 
No.  106.  Hebr.  and  Sam.  texts,  with  Arab. 
Vers,  in  Sam.  character.  Very  defective  and  re- 
cent.   Dated  the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellutius),  Vatican. 
Also  supposed  to  be  of  the  7th  century,  but  very 
doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ainbrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be 
very  ancient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golius  MS.),  fol.,  No.  1.  Said 
to  be  complete. 

No.  17.  Gotha  (Ducal  Libr.).  A  fragment  only. 

No.  18.  London,  Count  of  Paiis'  Library.  With 
Version. 

Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots;  and  a  separate  reprint  from 
the  latter  was  made  by  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  A 
Facsimile  of  the  20th  ch.  of  Exodus,  from  one  of 
the  A'dWus  MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of 
the  corresponding  Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian 
Translation  and  Introduction,  by  Levysohn,  Jeru- 
salem, I860." 

II.  Versions. 
1 .  Samaritan. — The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  Version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  has 
hitherto — so  Eichhorn  quaintly  observes — "always 
been  a  golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very 
j  probably  remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing 
decisive  judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which 

brief  as  It  is,  shows  him  to  be  utterly  wanting  both  in 
scholarship  and  in  critical  acumen,  and  to  be.  moreover, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  bis  new  dis- 
coveries have  been  disposed  of  some  huialrcJ  and  fifty 
years  since 
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no  one  has  recorded  in  antiquity."  And,  indeed, 
modern  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have 
done  little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
According  to  the  Samai  itans  themselves  ( De  Sacy 
Mem.  3;  Paulas;  Winer),  their  high -priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author. 
Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ, 
.luynboll  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places 
it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  Other  inves- 
tigators date  it  from  the  time  of  Esarhaddon's 
priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly  before  or  after 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple;  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular 
Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Syriac. 

In  this  version  the  original  has  been  followed, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  some- 
times perfectly  childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently 
being  of  minor  consideration.  As  a  very  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  translation  of 
Deut.  iii.  9 :  "  The  Zidonians  call  Hermon  ),TB' 
(Shirion),  and  the  Amorites  call  it  "VSC  (Shenir)." 
The  translator  deriving  JHC  from  Iff  "  prince, 
master,"  renders  it  )3"l  "  masters  ;  "  and  finding 
the  letters  reversed  in  the  appellation  of  the  Amor- 
rites  as  fy&,  reverses  also  the  sense  in  his  version, 
and  translates  it  by  "  slaves  "  ]1"T3yE>D  1  In 
other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan  equivalent  could  be 
found  for  a  Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of 
paraphrasing  it,  simply  transposes  its  letters,  so  as 

Onkelos  In  Potyglott.  Nam.  vi. 

W  '33  Di?  ^>o :  ioxb  neno  dv  mrr  ^>di 
-ru  no!?  e>mv     xr\m  w  133  \)rh  nym 
^>n  it*  p'nvi  mn  -icno:  rorp  Dip  nth  tmi 
nnno  bit  "my  t6  p>ru;  Tom  ^>m  rnn  lom 
b\v  vb  |wi  io'ot  r^ajn  *Ntn  vb  i'33y 

lint  no  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  rela- 
tion of  the  two  versions  can  be  drawn  from  this.  ' 

This  Version  has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  copyists  and  commentators,  suffered  many 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  first  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  De  la  Vnlle,  together 
with  the  Sam.  Text,  iu  161b'.  Joh.  Nedrinus  first 
published  it  together  with  a  faulty  Latin  tratisla- 
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to  make  it  took  Samaritan.  Occasionally  he  is 
misled  by  the  orthography  of  the  original  : 
:tOBK  p  DK,  "  If  so,  where  .  . .?"  he  renders 
nt3TN  p  OK,  "  If  so,  I  shall  be  wrath :"  mistak- 
ing M1DK  for  1DK,  from  t[»  "anger."  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aid 
towards  the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account 
of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A  few  cnses, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Ver- 
sion has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  the 
sake  of  explanation.  "  We  pray  " — so'  they  write 
to  Scaliger — "  every  day  in  tie  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  as  it  is  said,  the  one  lamb  shalt  thou  pre- 
pare in  tile  morning  and  the  second  in  the  evening ; 
we  bow  to  the  ground  and  worship  God."  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  translator  renderiug  the  passage, 
"And  Isaac  went  to  'walk'  (T\Vsfo)  in  the  field," 
by — "and  Isaac  went  to  pray  (nvbtEb)  in  the 
field."  "  And  Abraham  rose  in  the  morning 
0pU3),"  is  rendered  <^¥3,  "in  the  prayer," 
&c.  Anthropomorphisms  are  avoided.  "The 
image  (rUHM!)  of  God"  is  rendered  nO»JJ3,  "  the 
glory."  mn*  'B,  "  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,"  is 
transformed  into  mn*  *ID'D,  "  the  word  of 
Jehovah."  For  D'fl^K,  "God,"  !V3{6d, 
"Angel"  is  frequently  found,  tie.  A  great  diffi- 
culty is  offered  by  the  proper  names  which  this 
version  often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  Ins  intelligible  than  the  original  ones."  The 
similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally  amounts 
to  complete  identity,  for  instance — 


■  A  list  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these,  In  the  case  of 
geographical  names.  Is  subjoined : — 

Gen.  vlll.  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendlb,  3H3TD- 

x.  10,  ,  Shlnar,  Tsofab,  DB1V  C  Zoban). 

11.  ..  Asshur,  Aston,  pQDJ?- 

—  „  tteboboth,  Saican,  pQQ  (7  SUIaostw). 

-  „  Calab,  Laktah,  nDpV 

12,  .  Kasen,  Asfob.  DBDV- 
30,  .  Mesha,Mesbal,^aDD- 

xl.  ».  .,  Babel.  Lilak,  ffyff. 
xlll.  3,  .  Al,  Cefrab,  ,Y1B3  Q  Cephirab,  Josh. 
Ix.  17). 

xlv.  6,  „  Asbteroth  Kamaim,  Aflnith  Kamiab, 
H'3TP  1VTS9- 

—  .  Ham,  Lisbab,  nC"> 

—  6,  ,  El  Paran.  Pellsbah.  kc.  nEvB  D1TB 

xbih 


1,  2.  8am.  Vers.  In  Barberini  TrigloU. 

bune*  »33  dj?  bbo :  id»dS  npic  as  mir 
Tt3  nob  triD'  13  nriK  in  -03  pnV  -cm 
'on  in*  emi  ion  p:  mn»S  mtsno^  i»t3 
P33]>  rrw  -no  bo\  kitc  «b  orm  »oni  -on 
hi*  vb  pcsi  J,3,o"'  paw  nnc"  t6 

tion  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a 
few  emendations,  reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some 
notes  by  Castellus.  Single  portions  of  it  appeared 
in  Halle,  ed.  by  Cellaring,  1705,  and  by  Uhlemann, 
Leipz.,  1837.  Compare  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Origins.  Sic,  and  Winer's  monograph,  De  Versionu 
Pent.  Sam.  Indole,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1817. 

2.  To  ZtutapeiTutoV.    The  hatred  between  tbe 

Gen.  xlv.  14,  for  Dan,  Banlas,  Dtt'33- 

—  15,  „  Hobah,  Fogab,  H31B 

—  17,  „  Snaveh,  Mlfheh,  n3BD- 

xv.  8,  ,.  Euphrates,  Sbalmah,  HKD^t?- 

—  20.  „  Kephalm,  Cbasab,  nKDIT 
xx.  1,  „  Oerar,  Aakelnn,  J^JpDV- 

xxvl.  2,  „  Mltsralm,  NeHk.  p>B3  <?  Exodus). 
xxxvi.8.n,fcc  .  Seir,  Gsblab,  ,1^33  (Jebal). 

37,  ,.  Kebobotb.  Fathi,  'JIB- 
Nam.  xxl.  33,  „  Rashan,  Batbnin,  ]'3ri3  (Batanaea). 
xxxiv.10,  .  Shepham,  'Abamlah,  n'D3J?  (Apa- 
ruaea). 

11,  „  Shipham,  "Aramlab,  [VOSy- 
Deut  11.  «.  „  Ar  (ly).  Arsbah,  riEHN- 

Hi.  4,  .  Argob,Rlgobaah,  nN31J»n(P«Y<i^a). 

—  17,  „  Chlnnereth,  Genesar,  "ID33- 

Iv.  48,  „  Sloo.  Tur  Telga,  ^3^71  HO  (J«bel 
et  Telj). 
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Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 

the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  translation  of  their 
Pent,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  fragments 
of  a  Greek  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  tic.,  is  accounted 
for.  These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
by  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  SauopeiTunfr. 
It  is  doubtful  however  whether  it  ever  existed  (as 
Gesenius,  Winer,  Juynboll,  suppose)  in  the  shape  of 
a  complete  translation,  or  only  designated  (as  Cas- 
te! 1  us,  Voss,  Herbst  hold)  a  ccrtnin  number  of  scholia 
translated  from  the  Sam.  Version.  Other  critics 
again  (HSvernick,  Hengstenberg,  &c.)  see  in  it  only 
a  corrected  edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent, 
was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadjah  haggaon.  Like  the 
original  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorphisms  and 
Anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, besides  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
ations, more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  is  extant 
in  several  MS.  copies  in  European  libraries,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  being  edited  by  Kuenen,  Leyden, 
1850-54,  Sic.  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up 
from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from  the  Sam.  Version ; 
the  Hebrew  words  occasionally  remaining  unal- 
tered in  the  translation.*  Often  also  it  renders 
the  original  differently  from  the  Samar.  Version.' 
Principally  noticeable  is  its  excessive  dread  of 
signing  to  God  anything  like  human  attributes, 

physical  or  mental.    For  D\"&K  WiV,  "God," 

we  find  (as  in  Saadinh  sometimes)  *JJ\  ■*)^Le 
» the  Angel  of  God ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God  "  we 
have  (Deut.  ix.  12)  ^\  ats-,^  "the  Be- 
holding of  God."  For  "Bread of  God:"^.^,  "the 

necessary,"  &c.  Again,  it  occasionally  adds  ho- 
nourable epithets  where  the  Scripture  seems  to  have 
omitted  them,  &c.  Its  language  is  far  from  elegant 
or  even  correct ;  and  its  use  must  likewise  be  con- 
fined to  the  critical  study  of  the  Sam.  Text. 

4.  To  this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  1 208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Version — the  8yriac,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Arabic,  and  which  is  often  confounded  with  it  in 
the  MSS.  On  both  Recensions  see  Eichhom,  Gese- 
nius, Juynboll,  &c. 

III.  Samaritan  Literature. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a 
concise  account  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in  general, 
since  to  a  certain  degree  it  beats  upon  our  subject. 

1.  Chronicon  Samaritonum. — Of  the  Pentateuch 
and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken.  We  have  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Samaritans  have  no  other  book  of  our 
Received  Canon.  "  There  is  no  Prophet  but  Moses  " 
is  one  of  their  chief  dogmas,  and  tierce  are  the  in- 
vectives in  which  they  indulge  against  men  like 

Samuel,  "a  Magician  and  an  Infidel,"^Aj"  '  (Chron. 


•  B.g.  Ex.  xtii.  12,  Qm  TOB  ^3  (Sam.  Ver.  ^3 

Dm  »mriB)      ^IsU  $S  ■■  «j-  3.  nw.  fya 

CSam.  Ver.  flTIK  JHDD)  Is  given  x\^q\  Jju. 
r  Thus  iTYP.  Gen.  xMx.  11  (Sam.  Ver.  nJTTp.  "  his 
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Sam.);  FJi;  Solomon,  "Shiloh"  (Gen.  xiix.  10), 
"  i.  e.  the  man  who  shall  spoiV  the  I-aw  and  whom 
many  nations  will  follow  because  of  their  own 
licentiousness"  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  4) ;  Ezra  "cursed 
for  ever"  {Lett,  to  Huntington,  be.).  Joshua 
alone,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  an  Ephraimite, 
partly  because  Shechem  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
scene  of  his  solemn  valedictory  address,  seems  to 
have  found  favour  in  their  eyes;  but  the  Book 
of  Jothm,  which  they  perhaps  possessed  in  its 
original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
groundwork  of  a  fictitious  national  Samaritan  his- 
tory, overgrown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  ana- 
chronistic legends.  This  is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan 

Joshua,"  or  Chronicon  Samaritonum  ' £jr-  fl.;  jijm 

sent  to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of 

Cairo  in  1584.  It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden, 
1848),  and  his  acute  investigations  have  shown 
that  it  was  redacted  into  its  present  form  about 
A.D.  1300,  out  of  four  special  documents,  three 
of  which  were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  (t.  «. 
Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius,  De  8am.  Tlitol.  p.  8.  n.  18,  thinks  unique, 
is  dated  a.h.  764-919  (a.d.  1362-1513)  ;— the 
Cod.  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates 
a.h.  903  (a.d.  1502).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  a.d.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,  or  subsequently  translated  into, 
Arabic.  After  eight  chapters  of  introductory  matter 
begins  the  early  history  of  "  Israel "  under  "  King 
Joshua,"  who,  among  other  deeds  of  arms,  wages 
war,  with  300,000  mounted  men — "  half  Israel " 
— against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his  fiv 
"  royal "  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  haL 
somest  and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigne 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  fin 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Va  (?  =  (Jzzi, 
Exr.  vii.  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli,  "  the  seducer," 
which  then  follows,  and  Samuel  "  a  sorcerer,"  the 
account  by  a  sudden  transition  runs  off  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch.  45),  Alexander  (ch.  46),  and  Hadrian 
(47),  and  closes  suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate. 

We  shall  only  adduce  here  a  single  specimen  out 
of  the  45th  ch.  of  the  Book,  which  treats  of  the 
subject  of  the  Pentateuch : — 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  Persia  (Mossnl),  and 
conquered  the  whole  world,  also  the  kings  of  Syria. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  subjugation  they  re- 
belled, together  with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (Kodsh). 
Whereupon  the  Samaritans,  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  their  pursuer,  fled,  and  Persian  colo- 
nists took  their  place.  A  curse,  however,  rested 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  immigrants  died  from 
eating  of  its  fruits  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The 
chiefs  of  Israel  (».  e.  Samaritans),  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  by  the  king,  explained  it  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  worship  of  God.  The  king  upon  this 
permitted  them  to  return  and  to  erect  a  temple,  in 
which  work  he  promised  to  aid  them,  and  he  gave 
them  a  letter  to  all  their  dispersed  brethren.  The 
whole  Dispersion  now  assembled,  and  the  Jews  said, 
"We  will  now  go  up  into  the  Holy  City  (Jeru- 


city  "),  the  Arab,  renders  S^c  •  Gen.  43, 
(Sam.  Ver.  ft-Q  =  ojpuf).  the  Arab,  translates  WJJJ 

6yuili=T>a» 

%  A  word,  It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  taken  by  lb* 
Mohammedans  from  the  Kabblnlcal  OPTQ)  "IB13- 
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salem)  and  live  there  in  unity."  But  the  sons  of 
Harun  (Aaron)  and  of  Joseph  (t.  e.  the  priests  and 
the  Samaritans)  insisted  upon  going  to  the  "  Mount 
of  Blessing,"  Gerizim.  The  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  king,  and  while  the  Samaritans  proved  their 
case  from  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Jews  grounded 
their  preference  for  Jerusalem  on  the  post-Mosaic 
books.  The  superior  force  of  the  Samaritan  argu- 
ment was  fully  recognised  by  the  king.  But  as  each 
side— by  the  mouth  of  their  spokesmen,  Sanballat 
andZerubabel  respectively, — charged  the  other  with 
basing  its  claims  on  a  forged  document,  the  sacred 
books  of  each  party  were  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire.  The  Jewish  Record  was  immediately  con- 
sumed, while  the  Samaritan  leaped  three  times  from 
the  flames  into  the  king's  lap :  the  third  time,  how- 
ever, a  portion  of  the  scroll,  upon  which  the  king 
had  spat,  was  found  to  have  been  consumed.  Thirty- 
six  Jews  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  the  number  of  300,000,  wept,  and  all 
Israel  worshipped  henceforth  upon  Mount  Gerizim 
— "  and  so  we  will  ask  our  help  from  the  grace  of 
God,  who  has  in  His  mercy  granted  all  these  things, 
and  in  Him  we  will  confide." 

2.  From  this  work  chiefly  has  been  compiled  an- 
other Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  century  (1355), 
by  Abu'l  Fatah.*  This  comprises  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam  to  A.M.  756  and 
798  (a.u.  1355  and  1397)  respectively  (the  forty- 
two  years  must  have  been  added  by  a  later  historio- 
grapher). It  is  of  equally  low  historical  vnlue ;  its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  its  adoption  of  certain 
Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  According  to  this 
chronicle,  the  deluge  did  not  cover  Gerizim,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Midrash  (iter.  Sab.)  exempts 
the  whole  of  Dalestine  from  it.  A  specimen,  like- 
wise on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch,  may  not  be 
out  of  place : — 

Iu  the  year  of  the  world  4150,  and  in  the  10th 
year  of  Philadelphus,  this  king  wished  to  learn  the 
difference  between  the  Law  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
that  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  bade  both  send  him 
some  of  their  elders.  The  Samaritans  delegated 
Ahron,  Sumla,  and  Hudmaka,  the  Jews  Eleazar  only. 
The  king  assigned  houses  to  them,  and  gave  them 
each  an  adept  of  the  Greek  language,  in  order  that 
he  might  assist  them  in  their  translation.  The  Sa- 
maritans rendered  only  their  Pentateuch  into  the 
language  of  the  land,  while  Eleazar  produced  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Canon.  The  king,  per- 
ceiving variations  in  the  respective  Pentateuchs, 
asked  the  Samaritans  the  reason  of  it.  Whereupon 
they  replied  that  these  differences  chiefly  turned 
upon  two  points.  (1.)  God  had  chosen  the  Mount 
of  Gerizim :  and  if  the  Jews  were  right,  why  was 
there  no  mention  of  it  in  their  Thora?  (2.)  The  Sa- 
maritans read,  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  DPJ  Dvb,  "  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  and  reward,"  the  Jews  D0J  "h, 
"  Mine  is  vengeance  and  reward  " — which  left  it 
uncertain  whether  that  reward  was  to  be  given 
here  or  in  the  world  to  come.  The  king  then  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  about  the  Jewish  prophets 
and  their  writings,  and  they  replied,  "  Either  they 


'  ^Ui  yA^S    ^\  x\ 

^yytW    j^UOJl  (Bod'-i  'mp.  Library.  Paris). 

Two  copies  in  Berlin  Library  (Petermann,  Kosen) 
recently  acquired. 
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must  have  said  and  contained  what  stood  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  then  their  saying  it  again  was  super- 
fluous; or  more;  or  less:*  either  of  which  was  again 
distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Thora ;  or  finally  they 
must  hare  changed  the  Laws,  and  these  were  un- 
changeable." A  Greek  who  stood  near,  observed  that 
Laws  must  be  adapted  to  different  times,  and  altered 
accordingly  ;  whereupon  the  Samaritans  proved  that 
this  was  only  the  case  with  human,  not  with  Divine 
Laws :  moreover,  the  seventy  Elders  had  left  them 
the  explicit  command  not  to  accept  a  word  beside 
the  Thora.  The  king  now  fully  approved  of  their 
translation,  and  gave  them  rich  presents.  But  to 
the  Jews  he  strictly  enjoined,  not  even  to  approach 
Mount  Gerizim.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  certain  historical  fact,  however  contorted,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  (comp.  the  Talmudical  and  other 
accounts  of  the  LXX.),  but  we  cannot  now  further 
pursue  the  subject.  A  lengthened  extract  from  this 
chronicle — the  original  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation— is  given  by  Schnurrer  in  Paulas'  Xeue 
Sepertorium,  1790,  117-159. 

3.  Another  "  historical "  work  is  the  «_>IaT 
^aLu^I  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
patriarchs,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself ;  perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  Xdblus,  and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  end).  An  anonymous  recent 
commentary  on  it,  a.h.  1200,  a.d.  1784,  is  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.'(No.  1140,  Add.). 

4.  Of  other  Samaritan  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly 
been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus — may  be 
briefly  mentioned  Commentaries  upon  the  whole  or 
parts  of  their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadnka  b.  Manga  b. 
Zadaka  ;•  further,  by  Maddib  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi 
Said  b.  Khalef ;  by  Ghazal  Ibn  Abu-l-Surur  Al- 
Safawi  Al-Ghazzi»  (a.h.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4, 
Brit.  Mus.),  &c.  Theological  works  chiefly  in 
Arabic,  mixed  with  Samaritanisms,  by  Abul  Has- 
san of  Tyre,  On  the  religious  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  World  to 
come ;  by  Mowaffek  Eddin  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Religion,  on  the  Nature  of  tlie  Divine 
Being,  on  Man,  on  the  Worship  of  God ;  by  Amur 
Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten  Commandrneiiis; 
by  Abu'l  Hassan  Jbn  El  Markum  Gounjem  ben 
Abulfaraj'  ibn  Chatar,  On  Penance;  by  Muhaddib 
Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salamah  Ibn  Juasuf  Al  Askari,  An 
Expositionof  the  Mosaic  Lairs,  &c.,&c  Some  gram- 
matical works  may  be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu 
Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Hebrew  Language;  by  Abu 

Said,  On  reading  the  Hebrew  Text 

IjjLsJi).    This  grammar  begins  in  the  following 

characteristic  manner :  — 

"  Thus  said  the  Sheikh,  rich  in  good  works  and 
knowledge,  the  model,  the  abstemious,  the  well- 
guided  Abu  Said,  to  whom  God  be  merciful  and 
compassionate. 

"  Praise  be  unto  God  for  His  help,  and  I  ask  foi 
His  guidance  towards  a  clear  exposition.    I  have 


■  Compare  the  well  known  dictum  of  Omar  on  (Jot 
Alexandrian  Library  (Gibbon,  ch.  61) 
'  jLJ\  (13th  century,  BodL> 

»  Under  the  title,   JyJ      -  ^tf>LjS<  sJJz\S 
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resolved  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  the  proper 
manner  of  reading  the  Holy  Writ,  on  account  of  the 
difference  which  I  found,  with  respect  to  it,  among 
our  co-religionists — whom  may  God  make  numerous 
and  inspire  to  obedience  unto  Him ! — and  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  shall  bring  proofs  for  my  assertions, 
from  which  the  wise  could  in  no  way  differ.  But 
God  knows  best ! 

"  Rule  1 : — With  all  their  discrepancies  about 
dogmas  or  religious  views,  yet  all  the  confessors  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  agree  in  this,  that  the  11  of 
the  first  pers.  (sing,  perf.)  is  always  pronounced 
with  Kasra,  and  that  a  '  follows  it,  provided  it  has 
no  suffix.  It  is  the  same,  when  the  suffix  of  the 
plural  D-  is  added  to  it,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  MSS.,  &c." 

The  treatise  concludes,  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
Canon  or  Knle : — 

'*  Often  also  the  perfect  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  imperative.  Thus  it  is  reported  of  a  man  of 
the  best  reputation,  that  be  had  used  the  form  of  the 
imperative  in  the  passage  (Ex.  lii.  13),.^  1TDK1 
IDC  nD — '  And  they  shall  say  to  me,  What  is  his 
name  ?  *  He  who  reported  this  to  me,  is  a  man  of 
very  high  standing,  against  whose  truthfulness  no- 
thing can  be  brought  forward.  But  God  knows  best '. 

"  There  are  now  a  few  more  words  to  be  treated, 
of  which,  however,  we  will  treai.  vhi  toce.  And 
blessed  be  His  name  for  evermore." 

5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive, 
and  not  without  a  certain  poetical  value.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  Ourr&n)  and  prayers  for 
Sabbath  and  Feast-days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
nuptials,  circumcisioiis,  burials,  and  the  like.  We 
subjoin  a  few  specimens  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  Litany  for  the  dead : — 

.-reeai  -im  ."poma  •  dtiVk  ■  mn»  •  »nn 
-  rpsr>i  •  pnx'i .  dd-ok  •  pynxai  •  ynaaai 
"131  •  nets  •  pyrwti 

Lord  Jehovah,  Elohim,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  lor  Thine 
Own  sake,  and  for  Thy  name,  and  Tor  Thy  glory,  and  (or 
the  sake  of  oar  Lords  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
oar  Lords  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Eleaznr,  and  Ithamiir, 
and  Pinellas,  and  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angels, 
and  the  seventy  Klders,  and  the  holy  mountain  of  Gerizim, 
Beth  H.  If  Thou  acceptest  [D'{J»n]  'his  prayer  [NTpD 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  from  before  Thy  holy 
countenance  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  Thy 

servant,  ^Jlj  ^Jlj  [N.  the  son  of  N.l  of  the 

sons  of  [  J  daughter  [  ]  from  the  sous  of  [  ]. 

O  Lord  Jehovah,  in  Thy  mercy  have  compassion  on 
him  (j\  [or]  have  compassion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her) 
soul  In  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  him  (yj  [or]  her), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Mount 
Oertitm  Beth  EL  Amen.  Through  Muses  the  trusty. 
Amen.  Amen,  Amen. 

The  next  is  part  of  a  hymn  (see  Kirchheim's 
Carme  Shomron,  emendations  on  Gesenius,  Cam. 
Sam.  in.): — 

1. 

IflK  t&K  !T?K  Tffy  There  is  no  God  but  one, 

MD'Vp  D'lT^N   The  everlasting  God, 

tb]h  "TV  D'lfiyj  Who  Uveth  for  ever; 

^3  *?V  God  above  all  powers, 

thrf}  P  *DD1   And  who  thus  remalneth  for 
ever. 


2. 

YtTIK  rm  "pTD   1»  Thy  great  power  shall 
we  trust, 

pD  ID  J1{0  For  Thon  art our  Lord; 
JV1JIO  ^nifTJtO  In  Thy  Godhead;  for  Thon 
hast  conducted 
DtS^T  JO  noVy  The  world  from  beglnnlw? 

3. 

!VD3  "|JTY13J   Thy  power  was  hidden, 
"pDmi  "pnCI  And  Thy  glory  and  mercj-. 

nnKDSI  nrUX'^J  \bi  Revealedareboththethings 
'  that  are  revealed,  and 

those  that  are  unrepealed 
"131  IffliTTtt  Jt5Sc3  Before  the  reign  of  Thy 
Godhead,  &c  && 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rabbinical  laws 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  and  Samaritans 
in  religious  and  ritual  matters;  discrepancies  due 
partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  their  mutual 
relations,  partly  to  the  modifications  brought  about 
in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now  )e*s 
now  greater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Samaritans.  Thus  we  rind  the 
older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether  the 
Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be  considered  as  "  Keal 
Converts "  DDK  or  only  conveits  through 
fear— "Lion  Converts"  JIVTK  TJ— in  allusion 
to  the  ncident  related  in  2  K.  xvii.  25  (Raba  A'. 
38  ;  Kidtah.  75,  &c).  One  Rabbi  holds  TIJ3  T113, 
"  A  Samaritan  is  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen  ;" 
while  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  —  the  same  whose 
opinion  on  the  Sam.  Pent,  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
before — pronounces  that  they  are  "to  be  treated 
in  every  respect  like  Israelites  "  (Dem.  Je*.  ix.  2  ; 
Kctub.  11,  &c).  It  would  appear  that  notwith- 
standing their  rejection  of  all  but  the  Penta- 
teuch, they  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious 
practices  from  the  Jews  —  principally  such  as 
were  derived  direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses. 
It  was  acknowledged  that  they  kept  these 
ordinances  with  even  greater  rigour  than  those 
from  whom  they  adopted  them.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence was  therefore  placed  in  th»m  for  their 
ritually  slaughtering  animals,  even  f'wls  (Chul. 
4a) ;  their  wells  are  pronounced  to  be  conformed 
to  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Mishnah 
(Toseph.  Milno.  6 ;  comp.  Milne.  8,  1).  See,  how- 
ever Abodah  Zarah  (Jer.  v.  4).  Their  unleavened 
bread  for  the  Passover  is  commended  {Git.  10; 
Chul.  4) ;  their  cheese  (Mass.  Cuth.  2) ;  and  even 
their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  (Ab.  Zar. 
Jer.  v.  4).  Compare  John  iv.  8,  where  the  disciples 
are  reported  to  have  gone  into  the  city  of  Samaria 
to  buy  food.  Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divorce 
(Mas.  Cuth.  ii.).  They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of 
circumcising  Jewish  boys  (Mai.  Cuth.  i.) — against 
R.  Jehudah,  who  asserts  that  they  circumcise  "  in 
the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim  "  (Abodah  Zarah,  43). 
The  criminal  law  makes  no  difference  whatever  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jews  (Mas.  Cuth.  2  ;  Makk. 
8) ;  and  a  Samaritan  who  strictly  adheres  to  his 
own  special  creed  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
Cuthi-Chnber  (Gittin,  106  ;  Middah,  336).  By 
degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began  to  be  laid  upon 
Win  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread  (Mat.  Cuth.  2 ; 
Toteph.  77,  5),  &c.    This  intermediate  stage  ol 
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uncertain  and  inconsistent  treatment,  which  mu»t 
have  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries,  is  best  char- 
acterized by  the  smnll  rabbinical  treatise  quoted 
above  -  Massec/ieth  Cuthim  (2nd  cent,  a.d.) — first 
edited  by  Kirchheim  CthvXV  rYlJOP  'DO  JDB> 
Francf.  1851, — the  beginning  of  which  reads:— 
"The ways  (treatment)  of  theCuthim  (Samaritans), 
sometimes  like  Goyim  (heathens)  sometime!  like 
Israel.'     No  less  striking  is  its  conclusion : 

"  Anil  why  are  the  Cuthim  not  permitted  to  come 
into  tne  midst  of  the  Jews?  Because  they  have 
mixed  with  the  priests  of  the  heights"  (idolaters). 
It.  Ismael  says:  "They  were  at  first  pious  converts 
(p1¥  'TJ  =real  Israelites),  and  why  is  the  inter- 
course with  them  prohibited  ?  Because  of  their 
illegally  begotten  children,*  and  because  they  do 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D3*  (marrying  the  deceased 
brother's  wife) " ;  a  law  which  they  understand,  as 
we  saw  above,  to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

"  At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into 
theCommunity)?"  "When  they  abjure  the  Mount 
Gerizim,  recognise  Jerusalem  (viz.,  its  superior 
claims),  and  believe  in  the  Resurrection." 1 

We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Meir  (Chul. 
6),  in  the  third  generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and 
later  again  under  R.  Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the 
time  of  Diocletian ;  this  time  the  exclusion  was  un- 
conditional and  filial  (Jer.  Abodah  Zarah,  5,  &c.). 
Partaking  of  their  bread  '  was  considered  a  trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
swine  (Zeb.  8,  6).  The  intensity  of  their  mutual 
hatred,  at  a  later  period,  is  best  shown  by  dicta  like 
that  in  Meg.  28,  6.  "May  it  never  happen  to 
me  that  I  behold  a  Cuthi."  "  Whoever  receives  a 
Samaritan  hospitably  in  his  house,  deserves  that  his 
children  go  into  exile"  (Synh.  104,  1).  In  Matt, 
x.  5  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are  already  mentioned 
together;  and  in  Luke  xvii.  18  the  Samaritan  is 
called  "a  stranger"  (iXkoytrfis).  The  reason  for 
this  exclusion  is  variously  given.  They  are  said 
by  some  to  have  used  and  sold  the  wine  of  heathens 
for  sacrificial  purposes  (Jer.  ib.);  by  others  they 
were  charged  with  worshipping  the  dove  sacred 
to  Venus;  an  imputation  Over  the  correctness  of 
which  hangs,  up  to  this  moment,  a  certain  myste- 
rious doubt.  It  has,  at  all  events,  never  been 
brought  home  to  them,  that  they  really  worshipped 
this  image,  although  it  was  certainly  seen  with 
them,  even  by  recent  travellers. 

Authorities. — 1.  Original  texts.  Pentateuch  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  Paris,  and  Walton ;  also  (in  Hebr. 
letters)  by  Blayney,  8vo.  Ox.  1790.  Sam.  Version 
iu  the  Polyglotts  of  Walton  and  Paris.  Arab.  Vers, 
of  Abu  Said,  Libri  Oen.  Ex.  et  Lev.  by  Kuenen, 
8vo.  Lugd.  1851-4;  also  Van  Vloten,  Specimen, 
&c,  4to.  Lugd.  1803.  Literal  ad  Scaliger,  be 
'by  De  Sacy)  and  Epistola  ad  Ludolph.  (Bruns), 
in  Eichhom's  Repertorntm,  xiii.  Also,  with  Letters 
to  De  Sacy  himself,  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des 
3fSS.  Par.  1831.  Chronicon  Samaritanwn,  by 
Juynboll,  4to.  Leyden  1848.  Specimen  of  Samar. 
Commentary  on  Gen.  xlix.  by  Schnurrer,  in  Eich- 
hom's Sepert.  xvi.  Carm.  Samar.  Gescnius,  4to. 
Lips.  1824. 

2.  Dissertations,  &c.  J.  Morinus,  Exercitationes, 


»  The  briefest  rendering  of  D'ttOD  which  we  can 
give— a  full  explanation  of  the  term  would  exceed  our 
limits. 

■  On  this  subject  the  Pent  contains  nothing  explicit. 
They  «l  first  rejected  that  dogma,  but  adopted  It  at  a  later 
periud,  perhaps  since  DosiJieus;  com  p.  the  sayings  of 


be.  Par.  1631 ;  Oputcula  Hebr.  Samaritica,  Par. 
1657;  Antiquitates  Ecct.  Orient.,  Lond.  1682. 
J.  H.  Hottinger,  Exercit.  Anti-morinianae,  be, 
Tigur.  1644.  Walton,  De  Pent.  Sam.  in  Prologom. 
ad  Polygtott.  Castell,  Animadverskmes,  in  Poly- 
glots, vi.  Oellarius,  Horae  Samaritunae,  Ciz.  1 682 ; 
also  Collectanea,  in  Ugolini,  xxii.  Leusden,  Phiio- 
logut  Hebr.  Utraj.  1686.  St.  Morinus,  Exercit. 
de  Ling,  primaevi,  Utr.  1694.  Schwarz,  Exercita- 
tiones, tic.  Houbigant,  Prolegomena,  Sic.,  Par. 
1746.  Kennicott,  State  of  the  Heb.  Text,  ke,  ii. 
1759.  J.  G.  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacri  V.  T.  Pt.  1, 
Lips.  1728.  Hassencamp,  Entdeckter  Ursprung, 
be.  0.  G.  Tychseu,  Disputatio,  be.,  Btitz.  1765'. 
Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Sam. 
Origine,  be.,  Hal.  1815 ;  Samar.  Theologia,  be, 
Hal.  1822;  Anecdota  Exon.  Lips.  1824.  Heog- 
stenberg,  Auth.  des  Pent.  Mazade  Sur  I  Origine, 
be.  Gen.  1830.  M.-  Stuart,  tf.  Amer.  Set. 
Krankel,  Vorstudien,  Leipz.  1841.  Kirchheim, 
|n»lB>  nrO,  Frankfort  1851.  The  Einleihtngen 
of  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Vater,  De  Wette,  Havernick, 
Keil,  &c.    The  Qeschichtm  of  Jost,  Heizfeld,  &c. 

3.  Versions.  Winer,  De  Vers.  Pent.  Sam. 
De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  la  Vers.  Arabe  dee  Litres  de 
Mohe,  in  JaVm.  de  LitUrature,  xlix.  Par.  1808; 
also  L'Etat  actuel  des  Samaritaias,  Par.  1812; 
De  Versions  Samaritans- Arabics,  be,  in  Eich- 
hom's AUg.  Bibliotheh,  i.  1-176.  [E.  D.] 

SAM'ATUS  (Ituun-it:  Semedius).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list  of  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  The 
whole  verse  is  very  corrupt. 

SAMEIUS  (Zaiuuos).  Shemaiah  of  the 
sons  of  Harim  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  21). 

SAM'GAR-  NE'BO  (WJ-||Db:  Samegar- 
nebu).  One  of  the  princes  or  generals  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  victorious  army  ot 
the  Chaldaeans  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  corrupt.  The 
two  names  "  Samgar-nebo,  Sarsechim,"  are  there 
written  ZauayhO  Hal  NajWirdxap.  The  Nebo 
is  the  Chaldaean  Mercury ;  about  the  Samgar, 
opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  that 
from  the  Sanscrit  sangara,  "  war,"  might  be  formed 
sdngara,  "  warrior,"  and  that  this  was  the  original 
of  Sam  gar. 

SA'MI  (Tu&is ;  Alex.  2a$tt :  Tobi).  Shobai 
(1  Esd.  v.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  42). 

SA'MIS  (2ou«ts  :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Shimki  13 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  38). 

SAM'LAH  (n^DC? :  Zopattt;  Alex.  laXajuL  - 
Semla),  Gen.  xxxvi."  36,  37 ;  1  Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to  Ha  dad  or 
Hadar.  Samlah,  whose  name  signifies  "a  gar- 
ment," was  of  MaSREKAh;  that  being  probably 
the  chief  city  during  his  reign.  This  mention  of 
a  separate  city  as  belonging  to  each  'almost  with- 
out exception)  of  the  "  kings "  of  Edom,  suggests 
that  the  Edomite  kingdom  consisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of  the  reigning 
tribe  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole.   [E.  S.  P.] 

SAM'MUS (iantwis:  Soma).  Shema (1  Esd. 
ix.  43 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4).  ' 


Jchndda-hadiissi  and  Masaudl,  that  one  or  the  two  Sama- 
ritan sects  believes  In  the  Resurrection;  Epiphanlua. 
Leontius,  Gregory  the  Great,  testify  unanimously  to 
their  former  unbelief  In  this  article  of  their  praent  faith. 
*  DE).  Ligntfoot  "  bucella  "  (?) 
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SAMOS  {Zd/tot).  A  very  illustrious  Greek 
island  off  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia 
touches  Caria.  For  its  history,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  con- 
federacy to  its  recent  straggles  against  Turkey 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  since,  we 
must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geog.' 
1  Ham os  is  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  island ;  the 
word,  in  tact,  denotes  a  height,  especially  by  the 
sea-shore:  hence,  also,  the  name  of  Samothracia, 
or  "  the  Thracian  Samos."  The  Ionian  Samos 
comes  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of 
St.  Paul's  return  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  zx.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
by  Ephesus  without  touching  there.  The  topo- 
graphical notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
most  exact.  The  night  was  spent  at  the  anchorage 
of  Troqyllium,  in  the  narrow  strait  between 
Samos  and  the  extremity  of  the  mainland-ridge  of, 
Mycale.  This  spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great 
battle  of  the  old  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  B.C. 
479,  and  also  for  a  gallant  action  of  the  modern 
Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  1824.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  natural  (especially  as  we  know, 
from  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  that  Jews  resided  here)  to 
allude  to  the  meeting  of  Herod  the  Great  with 
Marcus  Agrippa  in  Samos,  whence  resulted  many 
privileges  to  the  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2,  4). 
At  this  time  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there  it  was 
politically  a  "  free  city "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
Various  travellers  (Tournefort,  Pococke,  Dallaway, 
Koss)  have  described  this  island.  We  may  refer 
particularly  to  a  very  recent  work  on  the  subject, 
Description  de  rtie  de  Patmos  et  de  I'tte  de 
Samos  (Paris,  1856),  by  V.  GueVin,  who  spent 
two  months  in  the  island.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAMOTHKA'CIA  (Zapotf^m):  Samothra- 
cia). The  mention  of  this  island  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul's  first  voyage  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  1 1)  is  for 
two  reasons  worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and  must  have  been 
full  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  throughout 
that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Keapolis.  From  the  shore 
at  Troas  Samothrace  is  seen  towering  over  Imbros 
(Horn.  //.  xiii.  12,  13;  Kinglake's  EBthen,  p.  64), 
and  it  is  similarly  a  marked  object  in  the  view  from 
the  hills  between  Neapolis  and  Philippi  (Clarke's 
Travels,  ch.  xiii.).  These  allusions  tend  to  give 
vividness  to  one  of  the  most  important  voyages 
that  ever  took  place.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was 
made  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that 
it  occupied  only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas  on  a 
subsequent  return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
spent  at  sea  was  five :  but  the  technical  word  here 
used  (titutpoiefioaiuy)  implies  that  they  ran  be- 
fore the  wind.  Now  tie  position  of  Samothrace  is 
exactly  such  as  to  correspond  with  these  notices, 
and  thus  incidentally  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  a 
most  artless  narrative.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient 
city,  and  therefore  probably  the  usual  anchorage, 
was  on  the  N.  side,  which  would  be  sufficiently 
sheltered  from  a  S.E.  wind.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
further  practical  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  such  a  wind  would  be  favourable  for  over- 
coming the  opposing  current,  which  sets  southerly 

»  A  curioos  illustration  of  the  renown  of  the  Somtan 
earthenware  Is  furnished  by  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Is  xlv.  » •  "  Testa  de  Samlls  terrae." 


after  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samothrace  and  the  mainland.  Fuller  details  are 
given  in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  i. 
335-338.  The  chief  classical  associations  of  this 
island  are  mythological  and  connected  with  the 
mysterious  divinities  called  Cabeiri.  Perseus  took 
refuge  here  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at 
Pydna.  In  St.  Paul's  time  Samothrace  had,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a  small  free  state, 
though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a  dependency  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  [J.  S.  H.] 

SAMP'SAMES(2<iu<^d>qt,2a^dKiis:  lamp- 
sac™,  Samsames),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  list 
of  those  to  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  Savour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  rv.  23).  The 
name  is  probably  not  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears 
to  be  taken  in  A.  V.),  but  of  a  place,  which  Grimm 
identifies  with  Samsun  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond.     [B.  F.  W.] 

SAMSON  (jitVtpP',  i.e.  Shimshon:  tuf^iv: 
"  little  sun,"  or  "  sunlike ;"  but  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8,  §4  "strong:"  if  the  root 
s/iemesh  has  the  signification  of  "  awe "  which 
Gesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Samson  would 
seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "  awe "  and 
"  astonishment "  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson's 
birth— see  Judg.  xiii.  6,  18-20,  and  Joseph.  /.  c), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of,  the  town  of  Zorah,  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr. 
33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  circumstances  of  his 
birth  are  recorded  in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life 
and  exploits.  Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture, 
(1)  as  a  judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31)  j  (2)  as  a  Naxarite 
(Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17);  and,  (3)  as  one  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  deliverer  does 
not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks 
upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold 
upon  Israel  was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  future  emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from 
their  yoke.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv. 
9-11,  20j  and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites, 
or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes 
mentioned,  were  subject  to  the  Philistines  through 
the  whole  of  Samson  s  judgeship ;  so  that,  of  course, 
Samson's  twenty  years  of  office  would  be  included 
in  the  forty  years  of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From 
the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites  were 
already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth ;  and 
as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that  his 
judgeship  must  about  have  coincided  with  the  last 
twenty  year's  of  Philistine  dominion.  But  when 
we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  and  especially 
to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  the  Philistine  dominion 
ceased  under  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  to  conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Samson's ; 
and  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines 
in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred  during  Samson's  life- 
time. There  are  besides  several  points  in  the  re- 
spective narratives  of  the  times  of  Samson  and  Sa- 
muel which  indicate  great  proximity.    First,  there 
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is  the  general  prominence  of  the  I'hil.stines  in  their 
relation  to  Israel.    Secondly,  there  is  the  remark* 
^  able  coincidence  of  both  Samson  and  Samuel  being 

Nazarites  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17,  compared  with 
1  Sam.  i.  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of 
the  young  Danite  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah 
the  consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazarite  vow  was 
at  that  time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Nn- 
zaiites  occurs  in  the  Scripture  histoiy  till  Amos  ii. 
11,  12 ;  and  even  there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
Samuel  and  Samson.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  similar 
notice  of  the  house  of  Dagon  in  Judg.  rvi.  23,  and 
1  Sam.  v.  2.  Fourthly,  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  mentioned  in  a  similar  wav  in  Judg.  xvi. 
8,  18,  27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii.  7.  '  All  of  which, 
taken  together,  indicates  a  close  proximity  between 
the  times  of  Samson  and  Samuel.  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  any  means  of  fixing  the  time 
of  Samson's  judgeship  more  precisely.  The  effect  ot 
his  prowess  must  have  been  more  of  a  preparatory 
kind,  by  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines, 
than  in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance. 
There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of 
Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  except  the  single 
fact  of  the  men  of  the  border  tribe  of  Judah,  3000 
in  number,  fetching  him  from  the  rock  Ktatn  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13). 
The  whole  narrative  is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the 
following  story  concerning  Micali  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

(2.)  As  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  [Nazarite.]  The  emi- 
nence of  such  Nazarites  as  Samson  and  Samuel 
would  tend  to  give  that  dignity  to  the  profession 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam.  iv.  7, 8. 

(3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  times  in 
Mahaneh-Dan."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  the  coYds  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with  fire."  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went 
down  to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them." 

•  "  Hercules  once  went  to  Egypt,  an<-  there  the  Inha- 
bitants took  him,  and,  putting  a  duplet  on  Ills  head,  led 
him  out  in  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer  nim  in 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  be  submitted  quietly ; 
but  when  they  ted  him  up  to  the  altar,  and  began  tbe 
ceremonies,  be  put  forth  bis  strength  and  slew  them  all  '* 
(Rawlins.  Herod,  book  ii.  4t>). 

Tho  passage  from  l.ycopbron,  with  the  scbollon,  quoted 
by  Bocbart  (ffi'erxw.  pars  H.  Ub.  v.  cap.  xll.),  where  Her- 
cules Is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the 
sen-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  with  the  lots  of  all  his 
hair.  Is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  tbe 
stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
connexion  between  Samton,  considered  as  derived  from 
Skenuih,  "  tbe  Sun,"  and  the  designation  of  Moul,  tbe 
Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the  Sun,"  worshipped  also 
under  the  name  Sem,  which  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  compares 
with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Hercules  (whose  temple  at  Tyre 
Is  described  by  HerodoU  II.  44).  he  also  tells  us,  M  was  ori- 
ginally the  Sun,  and  tbe  same  as  Baal "  (KawL  Herod,  il. 
44,  note  7).  Tbe  connexion  between  tbe  Phoenician  Baal 
(called  Baal Shemen,  Baal Shemesh, and  Baal  Hsmman), and 
Hercules  Is  well  known.  Gesenius  (  Tha.  s.  v.  ^J)3)  tells  us 
that,  In  certain  Phoenician  Inscriptions,  which  are  accom- 
•  ponied  by  a  Greek  translation.  Baal  is  rendered  nerakla, 
and  that  "  the  Tyrian  Hercules "  is  the  constant  Greek 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  after  bis  locks  were  cut, 
and  his  strength  was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said 
"  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  departed  from 
him"  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14,  xri.  2.">). 
The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  is  common  to  him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon 
(Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34) ;  but  the  connexion  of  super- 
natural power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  ot 
body,  as  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking 
his  bonds  asunder,  carrying  the  gates  of  the  city 
upon  his  back,  and  throwing  down  the  pillars  which 
supported  the  house  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to 
Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
have  no  exact  paiallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelite*  would 
be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatry,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God ;  and  that 
He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest 
enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  His  service 
(comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  10). 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  any  of  the 
legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  name 
of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived  from  Phoenician 
traditions  of  the  strength  of  Samson.  The  com- 
bination of  great  strength  with  submission  to  the 
power  of  women ;  the  slaying  of  the  Nemeaean  lion ; 
the  coming  by  his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife  ; 
and  especially  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the 
captivity  of  Hercules  in  Egypt,*  are  certainly  re- 
markable coincidences.  Phoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  earned  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew 
hero  to  the  different  countries  where  they  traded, 
especially  Greece  andt  Italy;  and  such  stories  would 
have  been  moulded  according  to  the  taste  or  ima- 
gination of  those  who  heard  them.  The  following 
description  of  Hercules'  given  by  C.  O.  Mttller 
(Dorians,  b.  ii.  c.  12)  might  almost  have  been 
written  for  Samson : — "  The  highest  degree  of 
human  suffering  and  courage  is  attributed  to  Her- 
cules: his  character  is  as  noble  as  could  be  con- 
ceived in  those  rude  and  early  times;  but  he  is  by 
no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blemishes  of 
human  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the 
noble  indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero 

designation  of  tbe  Baal  of  Tyre.  He  also  gives  many  Car- 
thaginian Inscriptions  to  Baal  Hainman,  which  he  renders 
Baal  Solaris;  and  also  a  sculpture  In  which  Baal  Ham- 
man's  head  is  surrounded  with  rays,  und  which  has  an 
image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monument 
(Jfon.  Phoen.  i.  171;  il.  tab.  21).  Another  evidence  of 
tbe  identfty  of  tbe  Phoenician  Baal  and  Hercules  mny  be 
found  In  /fault,  near  Baiae,  a  place  sacred  lo  Hercules 
("locus  Herculis,"  Serv.),  but  evidently  so  called  from 
Baal.  Thlrlwall  (Hut.  of  Great)  ascribes  to  the  nume 
rous  temples  built  by  the  Phoenicians  in  honour  of  Baal 
in  their  different  settlements  the  Greek  fables  of  the 
labours  and  journeys  of  Hercules.  Bccbart  thinks  the 
custom  described  by  Ovid  (Fatt.  llv.)  of  tying  a  lighted 
torch  between  two  foxes  In  the  circus,  in  memory  of  the 
damage  once  done  to  tbe  harvest  by  a  fox  with  burning 
hay  and  straw  tied  to  it,  was  derived  from  tbe  Phoenicians, 
and  Is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  (flinw. 
pars  1.  lib.  111.  cap.  xiii.).  From  all  which  arises  a  con- 
siderable probability  that  the  Greek  and  l^ttin  conception 
of  Hercules  In  regard  lo  bis  strength  was  derived  from 
Phoenician  stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew 
hero  Samson.  Some  learned  men  connect  ihe  name  Her- 
artet  with  Sanson  etymologically.  (See  SirG.  Wilkinson's 
note  In  Rawlinson's  Herod,  il.  43 ;  Patrick,  On  Judg.  xvi. 
30 ;  Cornel,  a  Lopide,  kc.)  But  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing. 
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degenerate  into  frenzy.  Every  crime,  however,  is  I 
stoned  for  by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing 
breaks  his  invincible  courage,  until,  purified  from 
earthly  corruption,  he  ascends  Mount  Olympus." 
And  again :  "  Hercules  was  a  jovial  guest,  and  not 
backward  in  enjoying  himself.  ...  It  was  Hercules, 
above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythology  placed  in 
ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made  the  butt 
of  the  buffoonery  of  others.  The  Cercopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying 
the  hero.  In  works  of  art  they  are  often  repre- 
sented as  satyrs  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver, 
bow,  and  club.  Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults, 
binds  two  of  them  to  a  pole,  and  marches  off  with 
his  prize. ...  It  also  seems  that  mirth  and  buffoonery 
were  often  combined  with  the  festivals  of  Hercules: 
thus  at  Athens  there  was  a  society  of  sixty  men, 
who  on  the  festival  of  the  Diomean  Hercules 
attacked  and  amused  themselves  and  others  with 
sallies  of  wit."  Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of 
such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  history  of 
S^amson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  allegorical  nar- 
rative. It  has  also  a  distinctly  supernatural  element 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  history,  as 
we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written  several 
centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20, 
xviii.  I,  30,  xix.  1),  though  probably  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Josephus  has 
given  it  pretty  fully,  but  with  alterations  and  em- 
bellishments of  his  own,  after  his  manner.  For 
example,  he  does  not  make  Samson  eat  any  of  the 
honey  which  he  took  out  of  the  hire,  doubtless  as 
unclean,  and  unfit  for  a  Nazarite,  but  makes  him 
give  it  to  his  wife.  The  only  mention  of  Samson 
in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  where  he  is 
coupled  with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and 
spoken  of  as  one  of  those  who  "  through  faith 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens.  See,  besides  the  places  quoted 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  a  full  article  in  Winer, 
Reaiwb. ;  Ewald,  Geschichte,  ii.  516,  &c. ;  Ber- 
theau,  On  Judges;  Bayle's  Diet.        [A.  C.  H.] 

8AM'UEL  (^Slots',  i.e.  ShemOel:  So^A: 

j  Arabic,  Samiril,  or  Aachmouyl,  see  D'Herbelot,  under 
this  last  name).  Different  derivations  have  been 
given.  (1)  bii  C",  "name  of  God:"  so  appa- 
rently Origen  (Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25),  ©eofcAirro'i. 

(2 j  b*  DW>,  "  placed  by  God."  (3)  b« 
"asked  of  God"(l  Sam.  i.  20).  Josephus  inge- 
niously makes  it  correspond  to  the  well-known  Greek 
name  Theoetetut.  (4)  bit  jnDC,  "  heard  of  God." 
This,  which  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  pre- 
vious derivation,  is  the  most  obvious.  The  last  Judge, 
the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  Prophets,  and  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  So  important  a  position 
did  he  hold  in  Jewish  history  as  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two, 
which  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  corresponding  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  name  of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to 
the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  five,  which  covers 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Church 
it-elf.  In  fact  no  character  of  equal  magnitude  had 
arisen  since  the  death  of  the  great  Lawgiver. 

He  was  the  son  of  Klkanah,  an  Ephrathite  or 
Ephrnimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.    His  father  is 
r  one  of  the  lew  private  citizens  in  whose  household 
we  find  polygamy.    It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  period. 

The  descent  of  Klknn:ih  is  involved  in  great  ob- 

VOt.  II. 


scuriiy.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Kphmimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a  de- 
scendant of  Koran  uie  Levitc.  Hengstenberg  (on 
Ps.  lxxviii.  1)  and  Ewald  (ii.  433)  explain  this  by 
supposing  that  the  Levites  were  occasionally  incor- 
porated into  the  tribes  among-t  whom  they  dwelt. 
The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Lcvite,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  Priest  by  descent. 

His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  geography,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  gene- 
alogy. [See  Ramathaih-Zophim.]  AU  that  ap- 
pears with  certainty  from  the  accounts  is  that  it 
was  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  name)  a  double  height,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  beacons  or  outlookers  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well  (1  Sam.  xix.  22). 
On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city.  It 
never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  must  have  been  large. 
Peninnah  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But 
of  these  nothing  is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the 
sons  are  those  enumerated  in  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  27. 

It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
attention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She 
is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious  mission. 
Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  ( 1  Sam.  i.  1 5),  and 
a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought 
from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she  longed 
with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  boie,  and 
thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Samuel,  "  the 
Asked  or  Heard  of  God." 

Living  in  the  great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before 
his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite. 
As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself  with  her 
husband  brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh, 
where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his 
birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
the  irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart 
in  later  times  (2  Chr.  xiii.  9; — a  bullock  of  three 
years  old  (LXX.),  loaves  (LXX.),  an  ephab  of  flour, 
and  a  skin  of  wine  (1  Sam.  i.  24).  First  took  place 
the  usual  sacrifices  (LXX.)  by  Elkanah  himself — 
then,  alter  the  introduction  of  the  child,  the  special 
sacrifice  of  the  bullock.  Then  his  mother  mode 
him  over  to  Eli  (i.  25,  28),  and  (according  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  not  the  LXX.)  the  child  himself 
performed  an  act  of  worship. 

The  hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration 
is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is 
possible  that,  like  many  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  have 
been  enlarged  in  later  times  to  suit  great  occasions 
of  victory  and  the  like.  But  verse  5  specially 
applies  to  this  event,  and  verses  7,  8  may  well 
express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophetess  of 
the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son  and 
of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacred 
garment,  an  ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white 
linen,  though  of  inferior  quality,  and  his  mother 
every  year,  apparently  at  the  only  time  of  their 
meeting,  gave  him  a  little  mantle  reaching  down  to 
his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only  by  high  personages, 

Ior  women,  over  the  other  dress,  and  such  as  he 
retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  times  of  his 

4  C 
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life.  [MaNTLK,  vol.  ii.  p.  231  6.]  He  teems  to 
hare  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place  (LXX.,  1  Sam. 
iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  w.»;  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  nt  sunrise. 

In  this  way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was 
whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  re- 

„  ceived  his  first  prophetic  call.  The  stillness  of  the 
night — the  sudden  voice — the  childlike  misconcep- 
tion—the venerable  Eli — the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to 
announce  it — give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative 
a  universal  interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's 
career  that  has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of 
Samuel  was  established.  His  words  were  treasured 
up,  and  Shiloh  became  the  resort  of  those  who 
came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-21). 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Samuel.*  He  next  appears,  probably 
twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst  the 
people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices. He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh — pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin— and  there  with  a  symbolical  rite,  expressive 
partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of  the  libations 
of  a  treaty,  they  poured  water  on  the  ground,  they 
fasted,  and  they  entreated  Samuel  to  raise  the 
piercing  cry,  for  which  he  was  known,  in  suppli- 
cation to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  ottering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining 
this  loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pausanias 
before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  Herod,  ix.  61),  that 
the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  A 
violent  thunderstorm,  and  (according  to  Josephus, 
Ant.  vi.  2,  §2)  an  earthquake,  came  to  the  timely 
Sosistauce  of  Israel.  The  Philistines  fled,  and, 
exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years  before  they 
had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they  were  totally 

7  routed.  A  stone  Wiis  set  up,  which  long  remained 
as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Ebcu-ezer,  "the  Stone  of 
Help,"  which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian 
phraseology,  and  become  a  common  name  of  Non- 
conformist chapels  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  The  old  Ca- 
naanites,  whom  the  Philistines  had  dispossessed  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  Judacan  hills,  seem  to  have 
helped  in  the  battle,  and  a  large  portion  of  territory 
was  recovered  (1  Sam.  vi.  14).  This  was  Samuel's 
first  aud,  as  far  us  we  know,  his  only  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
chiefs  who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this 

7  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of"  Judge  "  (comp. 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with 
Jerubbaal,  Bedan,  and  Jephthah ;  and  Ecclus.  xlvi. 
15-18).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (iv  ravt  rots 
Tfyuuiniyois  roirois)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah  or 
Kamathaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 

J  version  of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli. 

*  According  to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's  birth 
Is  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (f/Her- 
belot,  Aschmouyl).  This,  though  false  in  the  letter.  Is  true 
to  the  spirit  of  Samuel's  life. 


One  was  Abiah,  the  other  Joel,  sometimes  called 
simply  "the  second"  (eas/mi,  1  Chiwi.  28).  In 
Iris  old  age,  according  to  the  quasi-hereditary  prin- 
ciple, already  adopted  by  previous  Judges,  he  shared 
his  power  with  them,  and  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions at  the  southern  frontier  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam. 
viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is 
but  little  to  distinguish  his  Career  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  Like  many  characters  in  later  days, 
had  he  died  in  youth  his  fame  would  hardly  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Samson.  He 
was  a  Judge,  a  Nazaritc,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a  cer- 
tain point)  a  prophet. 

But  his  peculiar  position  in  the  sacred  narrative 
turus  on  the  events  which  follow.  He  is  the 
inaugurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
misdemeanour  of  his  own  sons,  in  receiving  bribes, 
and  in  extorting  exorbitant  interest  on  loans  (1  Sam. 
viii.  3,  4),  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a  king. 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  3,  §3)  describes  the  shock  to 
Samuel's  mind,  "  because  of  his  inborn  sense  of 
justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings,  as  so  far 
inferior  to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
which  confeired  a  godlike  character  on  those  who 
lived  under  it."  For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  recorded  by 
the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the  dark  side  of  the 
new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18). 

This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  acquiescence 
in  it.  [Sad l.J 

The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and  surrender  of  his 
office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly  over  which  he 
presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul. 
The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy  was 
a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  LXX.)  "  Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text 
"  Saul ")  "  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced 
greatly."  Then  takes  place  his  farewell  address. 
By  this  time  the  long  flowing  locks  on  which  no 
razor  had  ever  passed  were  white  with  age  (xii.  2). 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  his  integrity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  times — Hophni,  Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons 
— he  had  kept  aloof  from  all.  No  ox  or  ass  had 
he  taken  from  their  stalls — no  bribe  to  obtain  his 
judgment  (LXX.,  ^lAwr/aa) — not  even  a  sandal 
{InriSrum,  LXX.,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  It  is  this 
appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that  has 
made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewish  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves ;  and,  although  "  the  wickedness 
of  asking  a  king"  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
the  unusual  portent*  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or 
June,  in  answer  to  Samuel's  prayer,  is  urged  as  a 
sign  of  Divine  displeasure  (xii.  16-19),  the  general 
tone  of  the  condemnation  is  much  softened  from 
that  which  was  pronounced  on  the  6rst  intimation 
ot  the  change.  The  first  king  is  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged as  "  the  Messiah  "  or  anointed  of  the  Lord 

*>  According  to  the  Mussulman  traditions,  bis  anger  was 
occasioned  by  the  people  rejecting  Saul  as  not  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  sign  that  Saul  was  tho  king  was  the 
liquefaction  of  the  sacred  oil  in  his  presence  and  the  re- 
covery of  l  he  tabernacle  (IVHerbelot,  Axlmouyft. 
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(xil.  3,  5),  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  is 
declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  misuse  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  Samuel  retires  with  expres- 
sions of  goodwill  and  hope:—**  I  will  tench  you  the 
good  and  the  right  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord.  . ." 
(1  Sam.  mi.  23,  24). 

It  is  the  roost  signal  example  afforded  in  the 
_0.  T.  of  a  great  character  reconciling  himself  to  a 
/•'changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction 
resting  on-  his  acquiescence.    For  this  reason  it  is 
that  Athanosius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of 
the  Church  (Basil,  Ep.  82). 

3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of  the 
same  mixed  kind.  The  two  institutions  which  they 
respectively  represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel 
was  still  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  '*  all  the  days  of 
his  life"  (vii.  15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across 
t  lie  king's  path.  But  these  interventions  are  chiefly 
iu  another  capacity,  which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold. 

Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "  the  Prophet" 
(Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  To  a  certain  extent  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "Samuel  the  Seer 
(I  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  "  I  am  the 
seer,"  was  his  answer  to  those  who  asked  "  Where 
is  the  seer?"  "  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam. 
ix.  1 1 , 1 8, 19).  "  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not 
yet  superseded  by  "Prophet"  (1  Sam.  ix.).  By 
this  name,  Samuel  Videns  and  Samuel  i  fiKtirav, 
,  lie  is  called  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  Of  the  three 
t  modes  by  which  Divine  communications  were  then 
made,  "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  pro- 
phets," the  first  was  that  by  which  the  Divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  1, 2 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  v.  10,  §4).  "  The  Lord  uncovered  his  ear  "  to 
whisper  into  it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the 
messages  that  were  to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first 
«  distinct  intimation  of  the  idea  of  "  Revclatiun  "  to 
a  human  being  (see  Gescnius,  t'n  voc.  rbi).  He 
was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affaire  of  life ; 
loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of 
silver,"  were  paid  for  the  answers  (1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8). 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of 
ruler,  an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No 
sacrificial  feast  was  thought  complete  without  his 
blessing  (ib.  ii.  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly 
elsewhere  for  the  same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trem- 
bled "  at  his  approach  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4,  5).  A  pecu- 
liar virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  intercession. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times  amongst  those 
that  "call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  xcix. 
6  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  18),  and  was  placed  with  Moses  as 
•*  standing  "  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord  "  (Jer.  xv.  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation 
he  left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "  pray 
to  the  Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii.  19,  23). 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained 
cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw 
down  as  by  force  the  Divine  answer  (1  Sam.  vii. 
8,  9).  AU  night  long,  in  agitated  moments,  "he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  11). 

Bat  there  are  two  other  points  which  more 
especially  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic 
order  as  it  afterwards  appeared.     The  first  is 
,  brought  out  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 
in  his  relation  with  David. 

«  A  gag  is  described  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  vt.  7,  y2  )  as  a 
chief  of  magnificent  appearance ;  and  hence  rescued  from 
destruction.  This  Is  perhapt«en  Inference  from  the  word 
nsnjflp,  which  the  Vulgate  translates  pmymssiuuu. 


{a).  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral 
law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or 
sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  prophets.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
Priest ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his  oppo- 
sition to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connexion 
with  the  priestly  order.  Amongst  all  the  places 
included  in  his  personal  or  administrative  visits, 
neither  Shiloh,  nor  Nob,  nor  (>ibeon,  the  seats  of 
the  sacerdotal  caste,  are  ever  mentioned. '  When  ne 
counsels  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest  but  as  the 
prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or  blesses  the  sacrifice, 
it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as  an  individual 
Israelite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like  Saul  him- 
self. Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came  into 
collision  with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into 
sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuel's  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given 
by  Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Rnmah  (1 
Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  car- 
rying out  the  stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites.  When,  on  that 
occasion,  the  aged  Prophet  called  the  captive  e  prince 
before  him,  and  with  his  own  hands  hacked  him 
limb  from  limb,d  in  retribution  for  the  desolation 
he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel,  and  thus 
offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a  human 
sacrifice  ("  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal "),  we  see  the 
representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such 
as  breathes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when 
he  says  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical 
form,  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  national  me- 
mory, "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  force ;  not  without  a 
vehement  effort  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §5)  the  prophet 
tears  himself  away.  The  long  mantle  by  which 
he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle ;  and, 
like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the  t 
omen  of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They 
parted,  each  to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But 
a  long  shadow  of  grief  fell  over  the  prophet. 
"  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul."  "  It  grieved  Samuel 
for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  7' 
(1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35,  xvi.  1.) 

(6).  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  r 
prophets.  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
those  that  follow  after"  (Acts  iii.  24).  "Ex 
quo  sanctus  Samuel  propheta  coepit,  et  deiuceps 
donee  populus  Israel  iu  Babyloniam  optivus  ve- 
heretur,  .....  totum  est  tempus  prophetarum  " 
(Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  1).  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets.  But 
It  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  suc- 
cession was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  older  of  things,  of  which  the 
prophetical  office  was  the  chief  expression.  Some 
predisposing  causes  there  may  have  been  in  his  own 

<  1  Sam.  xv.  The  LXX.  softens  this  into  tovjxif  e ;  but 
the  Vnlg.  translation,  in  Jrmta  concidit,  "  cat  up  Into 
small  pieces,"  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

4  C  2 
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family  and  birthplace.  His  mother,  as  we  hare 
seen,  though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess;  the  word  Zophim,  as  the  affix  of  Ra- 
mathaim, has  been  explained,  not  unreasonably,  to 
mean  "seers;"  and  Elkonah,  his  father,  is  by  the 
Chaldec  paraphrnst  on  1  Sam.  i,  1,  said  to  be  "  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connexion  of 
the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to 
be  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after 
he  had  been  *' established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam. 
iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples, 

*  called  in  the  O.  T.  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by 
modem  writers  "  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All 
the  peculiarities  of  their  education  are  implied  or 
expressed — the  sacred  dance,  the  sacred  music,  the 
solemn  procession  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10;  1  Chr.  xxv. 
1,  (i).  At  the  head  of  tins  congregation,  or  "  church 
as  it  were  within  a  church"  (LXX.  tV  4kk\v- 
<rlav,  1  Sam.  x.  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  described 
as  "  standing  appointed  over  them  "  (1  Snm.  xix.  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  after- 
wanls,  as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  root  in 
other  places)  was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Ramali, 
where  they  lived  in  habitations  (jVaiott,  1  Sam. 
xix.  19,  Ik.)  apparently  of  a  rustic  kind,  like  the 
leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Jordan  (Naioth  =  "habitations,"  but 
more  specifically  used  lor  "  pastures  "). 

In  those  schools,  and  learning  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  kuow  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One  was  Saul. 
Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as  having  caught 

j  from  them  the  prophetic  fervour,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  have  "prophesied  among  them  "  (I  Sam.  x.  10, 
1 1 ),  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  ofl'his  clothes, 
and  to  have  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  prophetic 
trance  (1  Sam.  xix.  24):  and  even  in  his  palace, 
the  prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9).  Another  was 
David.  The  first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with 
David,  was  when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the 
house  of  Jesse  [see  David].  But  the  connexion 
thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been 
continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first,  fled  to 
"  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sum. 
xix.  19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of 

'  prophecy,  here  developed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were 
exactly  such  as  we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  Samuel  as  their  father.  It  is,  further, 
hardly  possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  David 
there  first  met  his  fast  friends  and  companions  in 
after  life,  prophets  like  himself— Gad  and  Nathan. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  Sa- 
muel. He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  Founder  of  the  first 
regular  institutions  of  religious  instruction,  and  o<m- 
f  *  munities  for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  schools 
of  Greece  were  not  yet  in  existence.  From  these 
Jewish  institutions  were  developed,  by  a  natural 
order,  the  universities  of  Christendom.  And  it  may 
be  further  added,  that  with  this  vi»w  the  whole  life 
of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  so  from  his  earliest  years.  It  is 
this  continuity  of  his  own  life  and  character,  that 
makes  him  so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his 
natiou  through  so  great  a  change. 

The  death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  year  of  the  close  of  llavid's  wanderings.  It 


is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the 
loss,  that  "  all  the  Israelites" — all,  with  a  univer- 
sality never  specified  before — "  were  gathered  to- 
gether" from  all  parts  of  this  hitherto  divided 
ccunlry,  and  "  lamented  him,"  and  "  buried  him," 
not  in  any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls 
of  his  city,  but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a 
manner  consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  His  relics  were  translated  "  from  r 
Judaea  "  (the  place  is  not  specified)  a.d.  40b',  to 
Constantinople,  aud  received  there  with  much  pomp 
by  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  They  were  landed  at 
the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  conveyed  to  a 
church,  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon  (see  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathaim,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  out  as  his 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above 
the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as 
"Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from  whence  they  first  » 
saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Xeby  Samwil,  "the 
Prophet  Samuel."  The  tradition  can  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
monastery  of  S.  Samuel  (Robinson,  21.  it.  ii.  142), 
and  if  once  we  discard  the  connexion  of  Ramathaim 
with  the  nameless  city  where  Samuel  met  Saul, 
(as  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  articles  Ramah; 
Ramathaim-Zophim)  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
tradition  should  be  rejected.  A  cave  is  still  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mosque.  "  He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Mussul- 
man guardian  of  the  mosque,  "  but  was  not  buried 
here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is 
the  only  spot  in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct 
connexion  with  the  first  great  prophet  who  was 
born  within  its  limits;  and  its  commanding  situa- 
tion well  agrees  with  the  importance  assigned  to 
him  in  the  sacred  history. 

His  descendants  were  here  till  the  time  of  David. 
Heman,  his  grandson,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers  — 
in  the  Leviticul  choir  (1  Ciir.  vi.  33,  xv.  IT,  xxv.  5). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  Life 
of  David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  years),  which  was 
still  accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29);  but  this  appeal's 
doubtful.  [See  p.  1126,4.]  Various  other  books  of 
the  O.  T.  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jewish 
tradition:  the  Judges,  Ruth,  the  two  Books  of  Sa-  " 
mucl,  the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  written  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  is  regarded  by  the  Sama- 
ritans  as  a  magician  and  on  infidel  (Hottingur,  Hist.  . 
Orient,  p.  52 ). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time 
of  Kai-i-Kobad,  2nd  king  of  Persia,  with  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  conversed  (I/Herbelot,  A'at 
Kobad).  [A.  P.  S.] 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF  (SiMBE' :  Bao-iAeiwr 

IlpitfTij,  Afvripa :  Liber HegumPrimus,Secundus). 
Two  lurtorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  in  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
must  be  regarded  a.,  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  Y 
was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Septuagint. 
But  Origen,  as  quo'ed  by  Eusebius  (ffistor.  Hecks. 
vi.  25),  expressly  states  that  they  formed  only  one 
book  among  the  Hebrews.  Jerome  (Praefatio  in 
Liiiivs  Samuel et  Mciacltim)  implies  the  same  state- 
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tnent:  and  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14, 
c.  2),  wherein  the  authorship  is  attributed  to  Samuel, 
they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  his  book,  in  the 

singular  number  (nBD  3713  bnVX?).  After  the 
invention  of  printing  they  were  published  as  one 
nook  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed 
I  at  Soncino  in  1488  A.D.,  and  likewise  in  the  Com- 
plutcnsian  Polyglot  printed  at  Alcala,  1302-1517 
a.d.  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
the  division  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted  in  He- 
brew, in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the 
Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  book  was  called  by  the 
Hebrews  "  Samuel,"  probably  because  the  birth  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
beginning  of  the  work — just  as  a  treatise  on  fes- 
tivals in  the  Mishna  bears  the  name  of  Bcitsah,  an 
egg,  because  a  question  connected  with  the  eating 
of  an  egg  is  the  first  subject  discussed  in  it.  [Pha- 
risees, p.  890.]  It  has  been  suggested  indeed  by 
Aborbanel,  as  quoted  by  Carpzov  (p.  211),  that  the 
book  was  called  by  Samuel's  name  because  all  things 
that  occur  in  each  book  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
referred  to  Samuel,  including  the  acts  of  Saul  and 
David,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  was  anointed  by 
him,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  his  hands. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  refinement  of  explana* 
tion  for  a  fact  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  less 
artificial  manner.  And,  generally,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  logical  titles  of  books  adopted  in 
modern  times  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Eastern 
works,  nor  indeed  in  early  works  of  modern  Europe. 
Thus  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
was  called  "  The  Bow,"  for  some  reason  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  that  word  in  his  poem. 
(2  Sum.  i.  18-22) ;  and  Snorro  Storleson's  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Heimskringla,"  the  World's  Circle,  because  Heims- 
kringla  was  the  first  prominent  word  of  the  J1S. 
that  caught  the  eye  (Laing's  Ueimskringia,  i.  1). 

Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Bool:. — The  most 
interesting  points  in  regard  to  every  important  his- 
torical work  are  the  name,  intelligence,  and  character 
of  the  historian,  and  his  means  of  obtaining  correct 
information.  If  these  points  should  not  be  known, 
neit  in  order  of  interest  is  the  precise  period  of  time 
when  the  work  was  composed.  On  all  these  points, 
however,  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  more 
questions  can  be  asked  than  can  be  answered,  and 
the  results  of  a  dispassionate  inquiry  are  mainly 
negative. 

1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
f  the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  the  Hook  of  Samuel 
contains  no  mention  iu  the  text  of  the  name  of  its 
author.  The  earliest  Greek  historical  work  extant, 
written  by  one  who  has  frequently  been  culled  the 
Father  of  History,  commences  with  the  words, 
"  This  is  a  publication  of  the  researches  of  Hero- 
dotus of  Hnlicarnassus ;"  and  the  motives  which 
induced  Herodotus  to  write  the  work  are  then  set 
forth.  Thucydides,  the  writer  of  the  Greek  his- 
torical work  next  in  order  of  time,  who  likewise 
specifies  his  reasons  for  writiug  it,  commences  by 
stating,  "  Thucydides  the  Athenian  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  between  the  Pelopoiiuesiaus  and 
Athenians,"  aud  frequently  uses  the  formula  that 
such  or  such  a  year  ended — the  second,  or  third,  or 
fourth,  as  the  case  might  "be — "of  this  war  of  which 
Thucydides  wrote  the  history  "  (ii.  70, 103 ;  iii.  25, 
88,  1 10).  Again,  when  he  speaks  in  one  passage 
of  events  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 


mention  his  own  name,  he  refers  to  himself  as 
"  Thucydides  son  of  Olorus,  who  composed .  this 
work "  (iv.  104).  Now,  with  the  one  exception 
of  this  kind  already  mentioned,  no  similar  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  any  historical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  there  are  passages  not  only  in 
Nehemiah,  but  likewise  in  Ezra,  written  iu  the  first 
person.  Still,  without  any  statement  of  the  author- 
ship embodied  in  the  text,  it  is  possible  that  his- 
torical books  might  come  down  to  us  with  a  title 
containing  the  name  of  the  author.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Lil  y's  Roman  History,  and 
Caesar's  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  War.  In  the 
latter  case,  indeed,  although  Caesar  mentions  a  long 
series  of  his  own  actions  without  intimating  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  woik,  and  thus  there  is  an 
antecedent  improbability  that  he  wrote  it,  yet  the 
traditional  title  of  the  work  outweighs  this  impro- 
bability, confirmed  as  the  title  is  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony,  commencing  with  contemporaries 
(Cicero,  Brut.  75;  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Qall.  viii.  I  ; 
Suetonius,  Jul.  Cues.  56 ;  Quinctilian,  x.  1  ; 
Tacitus,  Germ.  28).  Here,  again,  there  is  no- 
thing precisely  similar  in  Hebrew  history.  The 
five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  in  Hebrew  no 
title  except  the  first  Hebrew  words  of  each  part; 
and  the  titles  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  are  derived  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, convey  no  infoiraation  as  to  their  author. 
In  like  manner,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Books  of 
the  Kings  arKl  the  Chronicles,  are  not  referred  to 
any  particular  historian ;  and  although  six  works 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  Joshua,  Huth,  Samuel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
works  themselves  to  preclude  the  idea  that  in  each 
case  the  subject  only  of  the  work  may  be  indicated, 
and  not  its  authorship ;  as  is  shown  conclusively  by 
the  titles  Huth  and  Esther-,  which  no  one  has  yet 
construed  into  the  assertion  that  those  celebrated 
women  wrote  the  works  concerning  themselves. 
And  it  is  indisputable  that  the  title  "Samuel" 
does  not  imply  that  the  prophet  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a  whole ;  for  the  death  of 
Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  25th 
chapter ;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  dif- 
ferent author  would  be  required  for  the  remaining 
chapters,  constituting  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  work.  Again,  iu  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian's  name 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  by 
any  statement  of  any  other  writer,  made  within  a 
reasonable  period  from  the  time  when  the  book  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written.  No  mention  of 
the  author's  name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings, 
not,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicler, 
nor  in  any  other  of  - the  sacred  writings.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Apocrypha 
or  in  Josephus.  The  silence  of  Josephus  is  par- 
ticularly significant.  He  published  his  Antiquities 
about  1 10O  years  after  the  death  of  David,  and  in 
them  he  makes  constant  use  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
for  one  portion  of  his  history.  Indeed  it  is  his 
exclusive  authority  for  his  account  of  Samuel  nnd 
Saul,  and  his  main  authority,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chronicles,  for  the  history  of  David.  Yet  he 
nowhere  attempts  to  mime  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference 
from  such  silence  is  tar  less  cogent.  And  it  is  uot 
until  we  come  to  the  Babylonian  Gemnrn,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  its  present  form 
somewhere  about  500  A.D.,  that  any  Jewish  state 
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mcnt  respecting  the  authorship  can  be  pointed  out, 
and  then  it  is  for  the  first  time  asserted  (Ilubu 
Bathra,  fol.  14,  c.  2),  in  a  passage  already  referred 
to,  that  *'  Samuel  wrote  his  book,"  i.  e.  as  the  woi-ds 
imply,  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  But  this 
statement  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  made 
earlier  than  1550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel — 
a  longer  period  than  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
the  Einpeiur  Constantine;  and  unsupported  as  the 
statement  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  credit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  learning,  an  opinion 
was  propounded  by  Abnrbanel,  a  learned  Jew, 
f  A.I).  1 508,  that  the  book  ot  Samuel  was  written 
7  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah*  (Lnt.  by  Aug.  l'feifl'er, 
Leipzig,  1 G86),  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  H  ugo 
Grottus  (Pre/,  ad  Librum  priorem  Satuuelis),  with 
a  general  statement  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  in 
the  language,  and  with  only  one  special  reference. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of  these 
writers,  this  opinion  must  be  lejected  as  highly  im- 
probable. Under  any  circumstances  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  guess ;  and  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  guess  unoountenanced  by  peculiar  simi- 
larity of  language,  or  of  style,  between  the  history 
of  Samuel  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  our 
own  time  the  most  prevalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  twenty-four 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the 
prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the '  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  This  is  the  view 
favoured  by  Mr.  Home  (Introduction  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  ed.  184G,  p.  45),  in  a  work  which  has 
had  very  extensive  circulation,  and  which  amongst 
many  readers  has  been  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
consulted  in  England.  If,  however,  the  authority 
adduced  by  him  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  ulti- 
mately the  opinion  "of  the  Talmudists,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  most  learned  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  who  unquestionably  had  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have."  Now  the 
absence  of  auy  evidence  for  this  opinion  in  the 
Talmud  has  been  already  indicated,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  opinion  could  have  been 
stamped  with  real  value  through  its  adoption  by 
learned  Jews  called  Talmudists,  or  by  learned 
Christians  called  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
who  lived  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the 
Talmud.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  the  year  500  a.D.  either  Jews  or 
Christians  had  access  to  trustworthy  documents  on 
this  subject  which  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
modern  times,  and  without  such  documents  it  can- 
not be  shown  that  they  had  any  better  means  of 
ascertaining  this  point  than  we  have.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion  at  the  present  duy : — 1st,  the  growth 
ot  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  2ndly,  the 
mistranslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  respecting  the  autho- 

»  Professor  Httzlg,  In  like  mauner,  attribute*  some  of 
the  Psalms  to  Jeremiah,  in  support  ot  this  view,  be 
points  out,  1st,  several  special  instances  of  striking  simi- 
larity or  language  between  those  Psalms  and  tbe  writings 
■  f  Jeremiah,  slid,  'indly,  agreement  between  historical  facts 
la  the  life  or  Jeremian  and  tbe  situation  in  which  tbe  writer 
itt  those  Psalms  depicts  himself  as  having  been  placed 
(llitsig.  Me  rtatmcn.  pp.  48-89).  Whether  the  conclu- 
sion is  correct  or  incorrect,  this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
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rities  for  the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  requires 
no  comment.  On  the  second  |>oint  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  correct 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question : — "  Now  the 
history  of  David  first  and  last,  behold  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad 
the  seer  " — in  which  the  Hebrew  word  dibrei,  here 
tiauslated  '*  history,"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
to  it  each  of  the  tour  times  that  it  is  used.  This 
agrees  with  the  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to 
the  Chronicles,  as  the  Chronicles  are  the  very  last 
work  in  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  whether  this  arose 
from  their  having  been  the  last  admitted  info  the 
Canon,  or  the  last  composed,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  translation  in  the  Septuagint,  with  one 
great  exception,  was  made  so  soon  after  the  com- 
position of  the  original.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  is  by  the  word  \6yoi.  in  the  sense,  so 
well  known  in  Herodotus,  of  "  history  "  (i.  184, 
ii.  161,  vi.  137).  and  in  the  like  sense  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, wherein  it  is  used  to  describe  the  history  of 
Tobit,  &t$\or  \6yuv  TbJSi't.  The  word  "  history  " 
{Qeschiclite)  is  likewise  the  word  four  times  used  in 
the  translation  of  this  passage  of  the  Chronicles  in 
Luther's  Bible,  and  in  the  modem  version  of  the 
German  Jews  made  under  the  superintendence  ot 
the  learned  Dr.  Zuuz  (Berlin,  1858).  In  the 
English  Version,  however,  the  word  dibrei  is  trans- 
lated in  the  first  instance  *'  acts "  as  applied  to  ^ 
David,  and  then  "  book "  as  applied  to  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad ;  and  thus,  through  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "  book,"  the  possibility  is  suggested 
that  each  of  these  three  prophets  wrote  a  book 
respecting  his  own  life  and  times.  This  double 
rendering  of  the  same  word  in  one  passage  seems 
wholly  inadmissible ;  as  is  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  the  translation  of  dibrei  as  "  book,"  for 
which  there  is  a  distinct  Hebrew  woid — sepher. 
And  it  may  be  deemed  morally  certain  that  this 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the 
supposition  that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work 
was  in  existence  of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author.0 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some  indications  as 
to  the  date  of  the  work.  And  yet  even  on  this 
point  no  precision  is  attainable,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  range,  not  of 
years  or  decades,  but  of  centuries,  within  which  the 
history  was  probably  composed.  Evidence  on  this 
head  is  either  external  or  internal.  The  earliest 
undeniable  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  would  seem  to  be  the  Greek  translation  of  it •» 
in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date,  however,  of  the 
translation  itself  is  uncertain,  though  it  must  hare 
been  made  at  some  time  between  the  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  died  B.C.  247,  and  the  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  next  best  external  testimony  is  that 
of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii. 
13),  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehemiah,  that "  he, 

reasoning,  and  there  Is  a  sound  basis  for  a  critical  super- 
structure.  See  Psalms  xxxi.,  xxxv.,  xL 

•  In  the  Swedish  Bible  the  word  dtoret  In  each  of  the 
four  instances  is  translated  "acts"  (Gerningar),  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  word  which  is  used  to  designate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament.  This  translation 
Is  self-consistent  and  admissible.  But  the  German 
translations,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  SeptuagUiL 
seem  preferable- 
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founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of 
the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the 
epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts." 
Now,  although  this  passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
proving  that  Nehemiah  himself  did  in  fact  ever 
found  such  a  library,'  yet  it  is  good  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Acts  of  the  Kings,  rck  vtpl  rwv 
8<uri\twv,  were  in  existence  when  the  passage  was 
written ;  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
this  phrase  was  intended  to  include  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books 
of  Kings  in  the  Septuagint.  Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
before  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly, 
•he  passage  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  befoie  the  Chro- 
nicles. This  is  not  absolutely  certain,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  natural  inference  from  the  words 
that  the  history  of  David,  first  and  last,  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Samuel,  the  history  of 
Nathan,  and  the  history  of  Gad.  Kor  as  a  work 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  Samuel,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  life  of  David  till  within  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  it  appears  most  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  (although  this  point  is  open  to 
dispute)  that  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  referred 
to  this  work  by  the  title  History  of  Samuel.  In 
this  case,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
grounds,  to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modern  Jewish 
writer  of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powers, 
there  would  be  external  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though 

*  not  earlier  than  312  B.C.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae 
(Zunz,  Die  Gotteadienstlichen  VurtrSge  der  Juden, 
p.  32).  Supposing  that  the  Chronicles  were  written 
earlier,  this  evidence  would  go,  in  precise  proportion, 
farther  back,  but  there  would  be  still  a  total  absence 
of  earlier  external  evidence  on  the  subject  than  is 
contained  in  the  Chronicles.  If,  however,  instead 
of  looking  solely  to  the  external  evidence,  the  in- 
ternal evideuce  respecting  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
examined,  there  are  indications  of  its  having  been 
written  some  centuries  earlier.  On  this  head  the 
following  points  are  worthy  of  notice : — 

1.  The  Book  of  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at 

r  any  rate  not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  ob- 
servances. According  to  the  Mosaic  Law  as  finally 
established,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  not  lawful 
anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  whether  this  was  a  permanent 
temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  (Deut.  xii. 
13, 14;  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4;  but  see  Ex.  xx.  24).  But 
iu  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  or 
the  erection  of  altars,  which  implies  sacrifices,  is 
mentioned  at  several  places,  such  as  Mizpeh,  Ramah, 
lSethel,  the  threshing- place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
and  elsewhere,  not  only  without  any  disapprobation, 
apology,  or  explanation,  but  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duces the  impression  that  such  sacrifices  were 
pleasing  to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17,  ix.  13, 
i.  3,  xiv.  35 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25).    This  circum- 

«  Professors  Ewald  and  Bleek  have  accepted  the  state- 
ment that  Nehemiah  founded  such  a  library,  and  they 
make  inferences  from  the  account  of  the  library  as  to  tbe 
time  when  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Canon.  There  ore,  however,  the  following 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  statement  .-—1st  It  occurs  in  a 
etter  generally  deemed  spurious.  2ndly.  In  the  same 
letter  a  fabulous  story  Is  recorded  not  only  of  Jeremiah 


stance  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as 
earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  when  Hil-  . 
kiah  the  high-priest  told  Shaphan  the  scribe  that 
he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  when  the  Passover  was  kept  as  was  en- 
joined in  that  book,  in  a  way  that  no  Passover  had 
been  holden  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  when 
the  worship  upon  high-places  was  abolished  by  the 
king's  orders  (2  K.  xxii.  8,  xxiii.  8,  13,  15,  19,  21, 
22 ).  Tbe  probability  that  a  sacred  historiau,  writing 
after  that  reformation,  would  have  expiessed  dis- 
approbation of,  or  would  have  accounted  for,  any 
seemiug  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  David,  Saul,  or  Samuel,  is  not  in  itsei'  conclu- 
sive, but  joined  to  other  considerations  it  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  weight.  The  natural  mode  of  dealing  with 
such  a  religious  scandal,  when  it  shocks  the  ideas 
of  a  later  generation,  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  who  undoubtedly  lived  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  or  than  the  beginning,  at 
least,  of  the  captivity  of  Judali  (2  K.  xxv.  21,  27). 
This  writer  mentions  the  toleration  of  worship  on 
high-places  with  disapprobation,  not  only  in  con- 
nexion with  bad  kings,  such  as  Manasseh  and  Ahaz, 
but  likewise  as  a  drawback  in  the  excellence  of 
other  kings,  such  as  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jchoash, 
Amaziah,  Azariah,  and  Jotham,  who  are  praised  for 
having  done  what  was  right  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  xv.  14,  xxii.  43 ;  2  K.  xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4, 
35,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  3) ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  have  been  expected  iu  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  time  when  the  wor- 
ship on  high-places  had  been  abolished. 

2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  few.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moses  became  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  aud 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  linding  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of  1 
Moses  occurs  most  rarely.  In  Joshua  it  occnis  56 
times;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  31  times ; 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  ten  times;  in  Judges  three 
times;  but  in  Samuel  only  twice  (Zunz,  VortrSge, 
35).  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  each  case 
Moses  is  merely  mentioned  with  Aaron  as  having 
brought  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  Lam  of  Moses  ' 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8).  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  omission  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  because,  inasmuch  as  the  Law  of 
Moses,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently  not  acted  on  iu 
the  time  of  Samuel,  David,  and  Solomon,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  writer,  however  late  he  lived,  tc 
introduce  the  name  of  Moses  at  all  iu  connexion 
with  their  life  and  actions.    But  it  is  very  rare 

(U.  1-7),  but  likewise  of  Nehemiah  himself.  3rdly.  An 
erroneous  historical  statement  is  likewise  made  in  the 
same  letter,  that  Nehemiah  built  tbe  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
(L  IS).  No  witness  In  a  court  of  Justice,  whose  credit  had 
been  shaken  to  a  similar  extent,  would,  unless  corroborated 
[  by  other  evidence  be  relied  on  as  an  authority  for  any 
important  fact 
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indeed  for  later  writers  to  refrain  in  this  way  from 
importing  the  ideas  of  their  own  time  into  the  ac- 
count of  earlier  transactions.  Thus,  very  early  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  there  is  an  allusion  to  what  is 
"  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses"  (1  K.  ii.  3).  Thus 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  makes,  for  the 
reign  of  David,  a  calculation  of  money  in  dories, 
a  Persian  coin,  not  likely  to  have  been  in  common 
use  among  the  Jews  until  the  Persian  domination 
had  been  fully  established.  Thus,  more  than  once, 
Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jetci,  attributes 
expressions  to  personages  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  was  familial' 
to  his  own  mind,  although  they  are  not  justified 
by  his  authorities.  Kor  example,  evidently  copying 
the  history  of  a  transaction  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  he  represents  the  prophet  Samuel  as  ex- 
horting the  people  to  bear  in  mind  "  the  code  of 
laws  which  Moses  had  given  them  "  (riji  Mt»i><rc'<-» 
vofio8f<rlas,  Ant.  vi.  5,  §'!),  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  Moses,  or  of  his  legislation,  in  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  xii.  20- 
'25).  Again,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  punish- 
ments with  which  the  Israelites  were  threatened  for 
disobedience  of  the  Law  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  Josephus  attributes  to  Mo.-*s  the 
threat  that  their  temple  should  be  burned  (Ant.  iv. 
8,  §46).  But  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  which  such  a  threat  occurs ; 
and  in  tact,  according  to  the  received  chronology 
( 1  K.  vi.  1 ),  or  according  to  any  chronology,  the 
first  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  built  till  some 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  this  allu- 
sion to  the  burning  of  an  unbuilt  temple  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  misrepresentation. 
It  is  rather  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  an  histo- 
rian who  describes  past  events  to  give  unconsciously 

*  indications  of  his  living  himself  at  a  later  epoch. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  passage  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  4,  §4),  in  which,  giving  an  account  of  David's 
project  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  says  that 
David  wished  to  prepare  a  temple  for  God,  "  as 
Moses  commanded,"  though  no  such  command  or 
injunction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  a 
religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
observed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind ;  but  Moses  would  not  necessarily 
be  of  equal  importance  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who 
lived  before  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the 

•  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age 
of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose  it  holds  the  same 
place  which  Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or  prophetical  language.  It 
is  free  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  by  supposing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  popular  dialect  of  Northern 
Palestine  ;  and  likewise  from  the  slight  peculiarities 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  is  proposed  to  regard 
us  archaisms  J  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  §2,  5). 
It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 

'  silver  age  of  Hebrew  prose,  and  it  does  not  contain 
a)  many  alleged  Chnldaisms  as  the  few  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  Indeed  the  number  of  Chaldaisms  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  which  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has 
suggested  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  six 
instances,  some  of  them  doubtful  ones,  in  90  pages 

d  As  compared  with  Samuel,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  Dot  quite  as  striking  tta  the  differences  in 
language  between  Lucretius  and  Virgil:  ilicuirallel  which 


of  our  modern  Hebrew  Bible.  And,  considering  the 
general  purity  of  the  language,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  trifling  residuum  of 
Chnldaisms  may  be  owing  to  the  inadvertence  of 
Chaldee  copyists,  when  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  s 
living  language.  At  the  same  time  this  argument 
from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so  far  as  to 
imply  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be  conclusive ; 
for  some  writings,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pore  Hebrew,  such  „ 
as  the  prophecies  of  Habakkuk,  the  Psalms  cix., 
exxxvii.,  exxxix.,  pointed  out  by  Gesenius,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  "  Isaiah  "  (xl.-lxvi.).  And  we 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  or  for  a  few 
centuries  after,  to  entitle  any  one  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  individuals  among  them  who  wrote 
the  purest  Hebrew.  Still  the  balance  of  probability 
inclines  to  the  contrary  direction,  and,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary argument,  the  purity  of  language  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  is  entitled  to  some  weight. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  composed  at 
a  period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah — 
say,  B.C.  622 — the  question  arises  as  to  the  very 
ear  liest  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  have  existed 
in  its  present  form  ?  And  the  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to  the  seces-  •** 
sion  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  results  from  the  passage 
in  1  Sam.  jxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  said  of  David, 
"  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day :  wherefore 
Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this 
day :"  for  neither  Saul,  David,  nor  Solomon  is  in  a 
single  instance  called  king  of  J  udah  simply.  It  is  true 
that  David  is  said,  in  one  narrative  respecting  him,  to 
have  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  years  and  six  months 
over  Judah  (2  Sam.  v.  5)  before  he  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem thirty-three  years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  never  designated  by 
the  title  King  of  Judah.  Before  the  secession, 
the  designation  of  the  kings  was  that  they  were 
kings  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam. 

v.  17,  viii.  15;  1  K.  ii.  11,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xi.  42).  It 
may  safely,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  n.c.  975.  If  we  go  be- 
yond this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  precise  time 
between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.C.,  when  it  was  com- 
posed, all  certain  indications  fail  us.  The  expres- 
sion "unto  this  day,"  uses!  several  times  in  the 
book  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  vi.  18,  xxx.  25  j  2  Sinn.  iv.  :>, 

vi.  8),  in  addition  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  is  too  indefinite  to  prove  anything, 
except  that  the  writer  who  employed  it  lived  sub- 
sequently to  the  events  he  described.  It  is  in- 
adequate to  prove  whether  he  lived  three  centuries, 
or  only  half  a  century,  after  those  events.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  phrase,  "  Therefore  it 
became  a  proverb, '  Is  Saul  among  the  Prophets  ? ' " 
(1  Sam.  x.  12),  and  to  the  verse,  "  Betbretime  in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus 
he  spake,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  for  he 
that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  betbretime  called 
a  Seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  In  both  cases  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  writer  lived  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  incidents  to  which  he  alludes.  In  like 
manner,  the  various  traditions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Saul  first  became  acquainted  with  David 

has  been  suggested  by  Uesenlus.  Virgil  seems  u>  bay* 
been  abc.ut  14  years  ul  age  when  Lucrelius's  great  nucm 
was  published. 
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(1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  xvii.  55-58) — respecting  the 
manner  of  Saul's  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  8-13 ; 
2  Stun.  i.  2-12)— do  not  necessarily  show  that  a 
very  long  time  (say  even  a  century)  elapsed  between 
the  actual  events  and  the  record  of  the  traditions. 
In  an  age  anterior  to  the  existence  of  newspapers  or 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  when  probably  few 
could  read,  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  even  less,  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  different  traditions 
respecting  the  same  historical  fact.  Lastly,  internal 
evidence  of  language  lends  no  assistance  for  discri- 
mination in  the  period  of  353  years  within  which 
the  book  may  have  been  written;  for  the  undis- 
puted Hebrew  writings  belonging  to  that  period 
are  comparatively  few,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a 
history,  which  would  present  the  best  points  of 
comparison.  They  embrace  scarcely  more  than  the 
writings  of  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  writiugs  under  the 
title  "  Isaiah."  The  whole  of  these  writings  to- 
gether can  scarcely  be  estimated  as  occupying  more 
than  sixty  pages  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  what- 
ever may  be  their  peculiarities  of  language  or  style, 
they  do  not  afford  materials  for  a  safe  inference  as 
to  which  of  their  authors  was  likely  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Sa- 
muel. All  that  can  be  asserted  as  undeniable  is, 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  can  scarcely  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  and 
that  it  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition 
to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently  implied 
(2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Samuel.  From  this  fact  Havemick  {Einleittmj 
in  das  Alte  Testament,  part  ii.,  p.  145)  deems  it 
a  certain  inference  that  the  author  lived  not  long 
after  the  death  of  David.  But  this  is  a  very  slight 
foundation  for  such  an  inference,  since  we  know 
nothing  of  the  author's  name,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote,  or  of  his  precise 
ideas  respecting  what  is  required  of  an  historian. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  assert,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  his  mind,  that  his  deeming  it  logi- 
cally requisite  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  David's 
death  would  have  depended  on  his  living  a  short 
time  oi  a  long  time  alter  that  event.  Besides,  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  did  formally  record  it,  and 
that  the  mention  of  it  was  subsequently  omitted  on 
account  of  the  more  minute  details  by  which  the 
account  of  David's  death  is  preceded  in  the  First 
Book  of  Kings.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
wrong  in  such  an  omission,  nor  indeed,  in  any  addi- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Samuel ;  for,  as  those  who 
finally  inserted  it  in  the  Canon  did  not  transmit  it 
to  posterity  with  the  name  of  any  particular  author, 
their  honesty  was  involved,  not  in  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  their  omitting  or  adding  anything,  but 
solely  in  the  fact  of  their  adding  nothing  which  they 
believed  to  be  false,  and  of  omitting  nothing  of  im- 
portance which  they  believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  author's  name, 
and  vague  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the  work, 
there  has  been  a  controversy  whether  the  Book  of 
Samuel  is  or  is  not  a  compilation  from  pre-existing 
documents ;  and  if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
to  what  extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is 
not  intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
versy, respecting  which  the  leader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  Long- 
man, 185S,  in  which  this  subject  is  dispassionately 


and  fairly  treated.  One  observation,  however,  of 
some  practical  importance,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  does  not  admit  of  much  reasonable  doubt  that  in 
the  Book  of  Samuel  there  are  two  different  accounts 
(already  alluded  to)  respecting  Saul's  first  acquaint- 
ance with  David,  and  the  circumstances  of  Saul's 
death— and  that  yet  the  editor  or  author  of  the 
Book  did  not  let  his  mind  work  upon  these  two 
different  accounts  so  far  as  to  make  him  interpose 
his  own  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  was  correct,  or  even  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that  the  two  accounts  were  apparently  con- 
tradictory. Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  author  must  be  .esrarded  as  a 
compiler,  and  not  an  original  historian.  And  in 
reference  to  the  two  accounts  of  Saul's  death,  this 
is  not  the  less  true,  even  if  the  second  account  be 
deemed  reconcileable  with  the  first  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Amalekite  had  fabricated  the  story  of 
his  having  killed  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  6-10).  Although 
possibly  true,  this  is  an  unlikely  supposition,  be- 
cause, as  the  Amalekite's  object  in  a  lie  would  have 
been  to  curry  favour  with  David,  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  forged  some  story 
which  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  own  credit 
than  the  clumsy  and  improbable  statement  that  he, 
a  mere  casual  spectator,  had  killed  Saul  at  Saul's 
own  request.  But  whether  the  Amalekite  said 
what  was  true  or  what  was  raise,  an  historian,  as 
distinguished  from  a  compiler,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  convey  his  own  opinion  on  the  point, 
affecting,  as  on  one  alternative  it  did  materially, 
the  troth  of  the  narrative  which  he  had  just  before 
recorded  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which 
Saul's  death  occurred.  And  if  compilation  is  ad- 
mitted in  regard  to  the  two  events  just  mentioned, 
or  to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility that  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  in 
other  instances ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  two  expla- 
nations of  the  proverb,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  (1  Sam.  x.  9-12,  xix.  22-24),  or  the 
two  accounts  of  David's  having  forborne  to  take 
Saul's  life,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  a  fugitive 
from  Saul,  and  his  own  life  was  in  danger  from 
Saul's  enmity  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3-15,  xxvi.  7-12). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  what  seem  to  be  sum- 
maries or  endings  of  narratives  by  different  writers, 
such  as  1  Sam.  vii.  15-17,  1  Sam.  xiv.  47-52,  com- 
pared with  chapter  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  In 
these  cases,  if  each  passage  were  absolutely  isolated, 
and  occurred  in  a  work  which  contained  no  other 
instance  of  compilation,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
might  be  uncertain.  But  when  even  one  instance 
of  compilation  has  been  clearly  established  in  a 
work,  all  other  seeming  instances  must  be  viewed 
in  its  light,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  contest 
each  of  them  singly,  on  principles  which  imply  that 
compilation  is  as  unlikely  as  it  would  be  in  a  work 
of  modem  history.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the 
author  and  the  precise  date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
are  unknown,  its  historical  value  is  not  impaired 
by  its  being  deemed  to  a  certain  extent  a  compila- 
tion. Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  its  value  is 
in  this  way  somewhat  enhanced  ;  as  the  probability 
is  increased  of  its  containing  documents  of  an  early 
date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  written  by 
persons  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
events  described. 

Sources  of  the  Book  of  Samuel. — Assuming  Hint 
the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject  of  rational 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it 
was  composed.  But  our  information  on  this  lie.nl 
is  scanty.    The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this 
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book  is  the  Book  of  Jasher ;  t.  «.  the  Book  of  the 
Upright.  Notwithstanding  the  great  learning  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous 
commentator*  [vol.  i.  p.  932],  the  meaning  of  the 
title  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and 
the  character  of  the  book  itself  as  uncertain.  The 
best  conjecture  hitherto  offered  as  an  induction  from 
facts  is,  that  it  was  a  Book  of  Poems ;  but  the  facts 
are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positive  general 
conclusion.  It  is  only  quoted  twice  in  the  whole 
Bible,  once  as  a  work  containing  David's  Lamenta- 
tion over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
secondly,  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Lamentation  of  David  is  a  poem ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  other  passage  referred  to  as  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  includes  four  lines  of  Hebrew 
poetry,*  though  the  poetical  diction  and  rhythm  of 
the  original  are  somewhat  impaired  in  a  translation. 
But  the  only  sound  deduction  from  these  tacts  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Jasher  contained  some  poems.  What  else 
it  may  have  contained  we  cannot  say,  even  negatively. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  contains  several  poetical  com- 
positions, on  each  of  which  a  few  observations  may 
be  offered  ;  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 

(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Suul  and  Jonathan, 
called  "  The  Bow."  This  extremely  beautiful  com- 
position, which  seems  to  Itave  been  preserved  through 
David's  having  caused  it  to  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
'  dren  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  genuine  production  of  David.  In  this 
respect,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  Psalms ;  as, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions,  no  one  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to 
David  has  wholly  escaped  challenge.  One  point  in 
the  Lamentation  especially  merits  attention,  that, 
contrary  to  what  a  later  poet  would  have  ventured 
to  represent,  David,  in  the  generosity  and  tenderness 
of  his  nature,  sounds  the  praises  of  Saul. 

(2.)  David's  Lamentation  on  the  death  of  Abncr 
(2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation. 

(3.)  2  Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David,  which  is  in- 
troduced with  the  inscription  that  David  spoke  the 
words  of  the  song  to  Jehovah,  in  the  day  that  Je- 
hovah had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul.  This  song, 
with  a  few  unimportant  verbal  differences,  is  merely 
"  the  xviiith  Psalm,  which  bears  substantially  the 
same  inscription.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is 
well  worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The 
following  difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 

(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to 
the  day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  was  as 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  psalm.  Moreover, 
the  Psalm  is  evidently  introduced  as  composed  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  immediately  precedes 
the  twenty-third  chapter,  which  commences  with 
the  passage,  **  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of  David." 
It  sounds  strange,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  Saul 

l'  Any  Hebrew  scholar  who  will  write  out  the  original 
four  lines  commencing  with  "  Sun,  stand  tbou  still  upon 
Gibeon!"  may  satisfy  himself  that  they  belong  to  a  poem. 
The  last  line,  "  Until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  enemies,"  which  In  the  A.  V.  is  somewhat 
heavy.  Is  uloiost  umiiUtukculily  a  line  of  poetry  In  the 
original-   In  a  narrative  rcapecliug  the  Israelites  in  prose 
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should  be  introduced,  whose  hostility,  so  far  distant 
in  time,  had  been  condoned,  as  it  were,  by  David  in 
hit  noble  Lamentation. 

(6.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  51),  Je- 
hovah is  spoken  of  as  showing  "mercy  to  His 
anointed,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for  evermore." 
These  words  would  be  more  naturally  written  of 
David  than  by  David.  They  may,  however,  be  a 
later  addition ;  as  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  safegum"d  of  print- 
ing, the  poetical  writings  of  living  authors,  are 
occasionally  altered,  and  it  must  be  added  disfigured,  * 
in  printed  hymn-books.  Still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  words  tend  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  David,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  are  an  addition. 

(o.)  In  some  passages  of  the  Psalm,  the  strongest 
assertions  are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  He  says  of  himself,  "  According  to  the 
cleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  recompensed  me. 
For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  and  have  uot 
wickedly  departed  from  my  God.  For  all  His  judg- 
ments were  before  me:  and  as  for  His  statutes,  I 
did  not  depart  from  them.  1  was  also  upright  befoi  e 
Him,  and  have  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity" 
(xxii.  21-24).  Now  it  is  a  subject  of  ieaM>nable 
surprise  that,  at  any  period  after  the  painful  incidents 
of  his  lile  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  should 
have  used  this  language  concerning  himself.  Ad- 
mitting tally  thnt,  in  consequence  of  his  sincere 
and  bitter  contrition,  "the  princely  heart  of  inno- 
cence" may  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  should  have 
influenced  him  so  far  in  his  assertions  respecting 
his  own  uprightness  in  past  times,  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  once  been  betrayed  by  his  passions 
into  adultery  and  murder.  These  assertions,  it 
made  by  David  himself,  would  farm  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  tender  humility  and  self-mistrust  in 
connexion  with  the  same  subject  by  a  great  living 
genius  of  spotless  character.  (See  '  Christian  Year,' 
Sth  Sunday  after  Trinity — ad  Jmem.) 

(4.)  A  song,  called  "  last  words  of  David,"  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  According  to  the  Inscription,  it 
was  composed  by  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  mau 
who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of'  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel." 
It  is  suggested  by  Bleek,  and  is  in  itself  very  pro- 
bable, that  both  the  Psalm  and  the  Inscription  were 
taken  from  some  collection  of  Songs  or  Psalms. 
There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  deny  that  this  song 
is  correctly  ascribed  to  David. 

(5.)  One  other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This 
is  the  Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10).  One  difficulty  arises  from  an  allusion  in 
verse  10  to  the  existence  of  a  king  under  Jehovah, 
many  years  before  the  kingly  power  was  established 
among  the  Israelites.  Another  equally  great  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  internal  character  of  the  sung. 
It  purports  to  be  written  by  one  of  two  wives  as  a 
song  of  thanksgiving  for  having  borne  n  child,  atter 
a  long  period  of  barrenness,  which  had  caused  her 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  wife  of  her 
husband.  But,  deducting  a  general  allusion,  in 
verse  5,  to  the  barren  having  borne  seven,  there  is 

they  would  not  have  been  described  as  >13  (000.  without 
even  an  article.  Moreover,  there  is  no  other  instance  In 
which  the  simple  accusative  of  the  person  on  whom  ven- 
geance is  taken  is  used  after  Qp3  (naJcam).  In  simple 
prose  j£  (mm)  Intervenes,  and,  like  the  article,  It  may 
have  been  here  omitted  for  conciseness. 
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nothing  in  the  song  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
supposed  circumstances,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it  seems  to  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  deli- 
verance from  powerful  enemies  m  battle  (vers.  1, 
4,  10).  Indeed,  Thenius  doe>  not  hesitate  to  con- 
jecture that  it  was  written  by  David  after  he  had 
slaiu  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had  been  defeated 
in  a  great  battle  (Extgetixhes  Handbuch,  p.  8). 
There  is  no  historical  warrant  for  this  supposition ; 
bat  the  song  is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the 
victory  of  David  over  Goliath,  than  to  Hannah's 
having  given  birth  to  a  child  under  the  circum- 
stances detailed  iu  the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It 
would,  however,  be  equally  appropriate  to  some 
other  great  battles  of  the  Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author;  and  in  points  which  arise 
for  consideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a  slight  balance  of  probabi- 
lities.   For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
instances  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
or  on  distinct  oral  traditions.    This  point  is  open 
to  dispute;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
seems  preferable;  as  in  the  alternative  of  mere 
oral  traditions  it  would  have  been  supereminently 
unnatural  even  for  a  compiler  to  record  them 
without  stating  in  his  own  person  thnt  there  were 
different  traditions  respecting  the   same  event. 
Again,  the  truthful  simplicity  and  extraordinary 
vividness  of  some  portions  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  founded 
on  contemporary  documents  or  a  peculiarly  trust- 
worthy tradition.    This  applies  specially  to  the 
account  of  the  combat  between  David  and  Goliath, 
which  has  been  the  delight  of  successive  genera- 
tions, which  charms  equally  iu  different  ways  the 
old  anil  the  young,  the  learned  aud  the  illiterate, 
and  which  tempts  us  to  deem  it  certain  that  the  | 
account  must  have  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I 
vividness  of  description  often  depends  more  on  the  J 
discerning  faculties  of  the  narrator  than  ou  mere  . 
bodily  presence.    "It  is  the  mind  that  sees,"  so  I 
that  200  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Par- 1 
liament  a  powerful  imaginative  writer  shall  pour-  ! 
tray  Cromwell  more  vividly  than  Ludlow,  a  con- ' 
temporary  who  knew  him  and  conversed  with  him. 
Moreover,  Livy  has  described  events  of  early  Roman  ' 
History  which  educated  men  regard  in  their  details 
as  imaginary ;  and  Defoe,  Swift,  and  the  authors  of 
The  Arabian  Sights  have  described  events  which  all 
men  admit  to  be  imaginary,  with  such  seemingly 
authentic  details,  with  such  a  charm  of  reality,  < 
movement,  aud  spirit,  that  it.is  sometimes  only  by 
a  strong  effort  of  reason  that  we  escape  from  the 
illusion  that  the  narratives  are  true.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  any  external  evidence  on  this  point,  it  is 
safer  to  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  por- 1 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  on  the  writing 
of  a  contemporary,  or  on  a  tradition  entitled  to  any 
peculiar  credit.    Perhaps  the  two  conjectures  re- 
specting the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
which  are  most  entitled  to  consideration  are — 1st. 
That  the  list  which  it  contains  of  officers  or  public  1 
functionaries  under  David  is  the  result  of  contem- 
porary registration  ;  and  2ndly.  That  the  Book 
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of  Samuel  was  the  compilation  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  pene- 
trated by  their  spirit.  On  the  first  point,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  viii. 
16-18,  and  xx.  23-26,  in  regard  to  which  one  fact 
may  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
[Kino,  p.  42]  that  under  the  Kings  there  existed 
an  officer  called  Recorder,  Remembrancer,  or  Giro-  ft. 
nicler ;  in  Hebrew,  mazkir.  Now  it  can  scarcely 
be  a  mere  accidental  coincidence  that  such  an  oflicer 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  David's  reign, 
and  that  it  is  precisely  for  David's  reign  that  a  list 
of  public  functionaries  is  for  the  first  time  trans- 
mitted to  us. '  Ou  the  second  point,  it  cannot  but  be 
observed  what  prominence  is  given  to  prophets  iu 
the  history,  as  compared  with  priests  and  Levites. 
This  prominence  is  so  decided,  that  it  undoubtedly 
contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  uncritical 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
This  opinion  is  unsupported  by  external  evidence, 
and  is  contrary  to  internal  evidence ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  some  writers  among  the 
sous  of  the  prophets  recorded  the  actions  of  those 
prophets.  This  would  be  peculiarly  probable  in 
reference  to  Nathan's  rebuke  of  David  after  the 
murder  of  Uriah.  Nathan  here  presents  the  image 
of  a  prophet  in  its  noblest  and  most  attractive  form. 
Boldness,  tenderness,  inventiveness,  and  tact,  wero 
combined  iu  such  admirable  proportions,  that  a 
prophet's  functions,  if  always  discharged  in  a  similar 
manner  with  equal  discretion,  would  have  been 
acknowledged  by  nil  to  be  purely  beneficent.  In 
his  interposition  there  is  a  kind  of  ideal  moral 
beauty.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets  he  doubt- 
less held  the  place  which  St.  Ambrose  afterwards 
held  in  the  minds  of  priests  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Kmperor  Theodosius  from  the  church  at  Milan  after 
the  massacre  at  Thessalonica.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  following  circumstances  are  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  was  connected  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  The  designation  of  Jehovah  as  the  "  Lord  y 
of  Hosts,"  or  God  of  Hosts,  does  not  occur  iu  the 
Pentateuch,  or  in  Joshua,  or  in  Judges;  but  it 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  thirteen  times.  In 
the  Book  of  Kings  it  occurs  only  seven  times ;  aud 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  as  far  as  this  is  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  work,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
occur  at  all,  for  although  it  is  found  in  three 
passages,  all  of  these  aie  evidently  copied  from  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  (See  1  Chr.  xi.  9 — in  the  original, 
precisely  the  same  words  as  in  2  Sam.  v.  10 ;  and 
see  1  Chr.  xvii.  7, 24,  copied  from  2  Sam.  vii.  8, 26.) 
Now  this  phrase,  though  occurring  so  rarely  cl-e- 
where  in  prose,  that  it  occurs  nearly  twice  us  often 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  in  all  the  other  historical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  put  together,  is  a 
very  favourite  phrase  in  some  of  the  great  pro- 
phetical writings.  In  Isaiah  it  occurs  sixty-two  timos 
(six  times  only  in  the  chapters  xl.-lxvi.),  and  in  Je- 
remiah sixty-five  times  at  least.  Again,  the  predo- 
minance of  the  idea  of  the  prophetical  office  in 
Samuel  is  shown  by  the  very  subordinate  place 
assigned  in  it  to  the  Levites.  The  difference  between 
the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of  Samuel  in  this 
respect  is  even  more  striking  than  their  difference 
in  the  use  of  the  expression  44  Lord  of  Hosts;"' 
though  in  a  reverse  proportion.  In  the  whole  Book 
of  Samuel  the  Levites  are  mentioned  oulv  twice 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  prophet  Ezeklel  never  there  Is  no  mention  of  the  Levites  In  tbo  uaJispucc^f 
i  the  expression  "  Lord  of  Hosts."  Ou  the  other  hornl.   writings  or  Isaiah. 
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(1  Sam.  vi.  15;  2  Sam.  xv.  24),  whUe  in  Chro- 
nicles they  are  mentioned  above  thirty  times  in  the 
First  Book  alone,  which  contains  the  history  of 
David's  reign. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  very 
instructive  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  passages  in 
•Samuel  and  the  Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same 
events,  and,  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  with  the 
ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  years 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chro- 
nicles. Some  passages  correspond  almost  precisely 
word  for  word ;  others  agree,  with  slight  but  signi- 
ficant alterations.  In  some  cases  there  are  striking 
omissions ;  in  others  there  are  no  less  remarkable 
additions.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  histories 
will  be  now  briefly  pointed  out ;  though  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  them,  it  would  be  useful  to  review 
likewise  all  the  differences  between  the  Chronicles 
and  the  Book  of  Kings. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  it  is  stated  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  took  the  body  of*  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of  Beth-shnn,  and 
came  to  Jabcsh  and  burnt  them  there.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Chronicles  omits  mention  of  the  burning 
of  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  designedly ; 
for  he  says  that  the  valiant  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
buried  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  under  the  oak 
in  Jabesh ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  no  burning, 
the  natural  expression  would  have  been  to  have 

j  spoken  of  burying  their  bodies,  instead  of  their 
bones.  Perhaps  the  chronicler  objected  so  strongly 
to  the  burning  of  bodies  that  he  purposely  refrained 
from  recording  such  a  fact  respecting  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons,  even  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  incidents 

2.  In  the  Chronicles  it  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Saul's  defeat  that  he  had  asked  counsel  of 
one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  "  had  not  en- 
quired of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  x.  13,  14);  whereas  in 
Samuel  it  is  expressly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  that 
Saul  had  inquired  of  Jehovah  before  he  consulted  the 
witch  of  Kndor,  but  that  Jehovah  had  not  answered 
him  either  by  dreams,  or  by  Urim,  or  by  prophets. 

3.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  civil 
/  war  between  David  and  lshbosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 

nor  of  Aboer's  changing  sides,  nor  his  assassination 
by  Joab,  nor  of  the  assassination  of  lshbosheth  by 
Kechab  and  Baanah  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-32.  iii.,  iv.). 

4.  David's  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  ex- 
f  posure  of  Uriah  to  certain  death  by  David  s  orders, 

the  solemn  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  the  penitence  of 
David,  are  all  passed  over  in  absolute  silence  in  the 
Chronicles  (2. Sam.  xi.,  iii.  1-25). 

5.  In  the  account  given  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi. 
2-1 1 )  of  David's  removing  the  Ark  from  Kiijath- 
jearim,  no  special  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  David's  com|«<iions  are  said,  gcuerally, 
to  have  been  "all  the  people  that  were  with  hnn," 

9  Tacitus  records  it  as  a  distinguishing  custom  of  the 
J ews, " corpora  condere  quam  cremarc,  ex  more  Aegyptlo " 
•  (Hut.,  v.  s).  And  it  Is  certain  thai.  In  later  tunes,  tney 
burled  dead  bodies,  and  did  nut  burn  them  ;  though,  not- 
withstanding the  Instance  in  (ien.  1.  2.  they  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  embalm  them,  like  the  Kgyptuuis. 
And  Uiuugh  it  may  be  suspected.  It  cannot  be  proved, 
that  tbey  ever  burned  their  .lead  in  early  tunes.  The 


and  "all  the  house  of  Israel"  are  said  to  have 
played  before  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  with  all 
manner  of  musical  instruments.  In  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiii.  1-14) 
David  is  represented  as  having  publicly  proposed  to 
send  an  invitation  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
their  cities  and  "  suburbs,"  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  assented  to  by  all  the  congregation.  Again, 
in  the  preparations  which  are  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  Jerusalem,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  Levites  in  Samuel;  whereas  in  the 
Chronicles  David  is  introduced  as  saying  that  none 
ought  to  carry  the  Ark  of  God  but  the  Levites ;  the 
special  numbers  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  children 
of  Aaron  are  there  given ;  and  names  of  Levites  are 
specified  as  having  been  appointed  singers  and  players 
on  musical  instruments  iu  connexion  with  the  Ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.,  xvi.  1-B). 

ti.  The  incident  of  David's  dancing  in  public  with 
all  his  might  before  Jehovah,  when  the  Ark  was 
brought  into  Jerusalem,  the  censorious  remarks  of 
his  wife  Michal  on  David's  conduct,  David's  answer, 
and  Michal's  punishment,  are  fully  set  forth  iu 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  vi.  14-23);  but  the  whole  subject 
is  noticed  in  one  verse  only  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 

xv.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Samuel  of  David's  having  composed  a  Psalm  on 
this  great  event ;  whereas  in  Chronicles  a  Psalm  is 
set  forth  which  David  is  represented  as  having  deli-  * 
vercd  into  the  hand  of  Asnpn  and  his  brethren  on 
that  day  (1  Chr.  xvi.  7-36).  Of  this  Psalm  the 
first  fifteen  verses  are. almost  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Ps.  cv.  1-15.  The  next  eleven  verses  are  the 
same  as  in  Ps.  xcvi.  1-11 ;  and  the  next  three  con- 
cluding verses  are  in  Ps.  cvi.  1,  47,  48.  The  last 
verse  but  one  of  this  Psalm  (1  Chr.  xvi.  35)  appears 
to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

7.  It  is  stated  in  Samuel  that  David  in  bis  con- 
quest of  Moab  put  to  death  two-thirds  either  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  Moabitish  army  (2  Sum. 
viit  2).  This  foot  is  omitted  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  2),  though  the  woids  used  therein  in  men- 
tioning the  conquest  are  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Samuel, 
that  iu  the  A.  V.  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
translation  of  the  two  texts, "  And  he  smote  Moab ; 
and  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  itnd 
brought  gifts." 

8.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  it  is  stated  that  "there  was 
a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philistines,  where  Klh.imm 
the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Bethlehemite  (in  I  he  ori- 
ginal Beit  hal-laclimi),  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the 
staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  In 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xx. 
5)  it  is  stated  that  "  Elhnnan  the  son  of  Jair  slew 
Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite."  Thus 
Lachmi,  which  in  the  former  case  is  merely  part  of 
an  adjective  describing  Elhanan's  place  of  nativity,  * 
seems  in  the  Chronicles  to  be  the  substantive  name 
of  the  man  whom  Elhanan  slew,  and  is  sn  translated 
in  the  LXX.  [Elhanan,  i.  520 ;  Laiimi,  ii.  55.] 

9.  In  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  it  is  stated  that, 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  having  been  kindled  against 
Israel,  He  moved  David  against  them  to  give  ordei* 

passage  in  Am.  vL  10  Is  ambiguous.  It  may  merely  refer 
to  tbe  burning  of  bodies,  as  a  sanitary  precaution  in  a 
plague;  but  It  la  not  undoubted  that  burning  is  alluded 
to.  See  FUrst,  i.  v.  *\~)0.  Tbe  burning  far  Asa  (I  Chr. 

xvi.  U)  Is  different  from  the  burning  of  ms  body.  Compare 
Jer.  xxxlv.  5;  2  Ch'.  xxi.  19,  20 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  }*. 
Dc  UtU.  Jud.  i.  33.  $9. 
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fur  taking  a  census  of  the  population.  In  the 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1)  it  is  mentioned  that 
David  was  provoked  to  take  a  census  of  the  popu- 
lation by  Satan.  This  last  is  the  first  and  the  only 
j  instance  in  which  the  name  of  Satan  is  introduced 
into  any  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Pentateuch  Jehovah  Himself  is  represented  as 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (Ex.  vii.  13),  as  in  this 
passage  of  Samuel  He  is  said  to  have  incited  David  to 
give  orders  for  a  census. 

10.  In  the  incidents  connected  with  the  three 
days'  pestilence  upon  Israel  on  account  of  the  census, 
some  tacts  of  a  very  remarkable  character  are  nar- 
rated in  the  Chronicles,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  history.  Thus  in  Chronicles  it  is  stated 
of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  that  he  stood  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand  stretched  over  Jerusalem ;  that  afterwards 
Jehovah  commanded  the  angel,  and  that  the  angel 
put  up  again  his  sword  into  its  sheath k  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  15-27).  It  is  further  stated  (ver.  20)  that 
Oman  and  his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  they 
saw  the  angel ;  and  that  when  David  (ver.  26)  had 
built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  burnt-offer- 
ings to  Him,  Jehovah  answered  hint  from  heaven  by 
fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Regarding  all 
these  circumstances  there  is  absolute  silence  in  the 
corresponding  chapter  of  Samuel. 

1 1.  The  Chronicles  make  no  mention  of  the  hor- 
f  rible  fact  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam. 

xxi.  3-9)  that  David  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to 
sacrifice  seven  sons  of  Saul  to  Jehovah,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  injuries  which  the  Gibeonites  had 
formerly  received  from  Saul.  This  barbarous  act 
of  superstition,  which  is  not  said  to  have  been  com- 
manded by  Jehovah  (ver.  1)  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  the  life  of  David,  and  can 
scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposi- 
tion either  that  David  seised  this  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  seven  possible  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne,  or  that  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  infected 
by  the  baneful  example  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  supposed  wrath  of  their  gods 
by  human  sacrifices  [Phoenicia].  It  was,  per- 
haps,  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
instances  wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal  agreement 
between  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  Chro- 
T  nicies  were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  must  proceed  upon  recognised 
principles  of  criticism.  If  a  writer  of  the  3rd  or 
4th  century  narrated  events  of  Roman  history  almost 
precisely  iu  the  words  of  Livy,  no  critic  would  he- 
sitate to  say  that  all  such  narratives  were  copied 
from  Livy.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  impro- 
bable hypothesis  that  they  were  copied  from  docu- 
ments to  which  Livy  and  the  later  historian  had 
equal  access,  especially  when  no  proof  whatever  was 
adduced  that  any  such  original  documents  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  later  historian.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
Chronicles  stand  to  the  Book  of  Samuel.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  proof  that  the  original  documents, 
or  any  one  of  them,  on  which  the  Book  of  Samuel 
was  founded  were  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 

s  The  statue  of  the  archangel  Michael  on  the  top  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian  at  I'.ome  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
lame  Idea,  in  a  procession  to  St.  Peter's,  duriug  a  |ies« 
likDce,  Gregory  the  Great  saw  the  urcbangel  iu  a  vision. 


Chronicles  were  compiled ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  proof,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that,  where 
there  is  a  close  verbal  correspondence  between  the 
two  works,  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  copied 
passages,  more  or  less  closely,  from  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  deny,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
prove, that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  made  use  of  other  historical  documents 
which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Literature. — The  following  list  of  Commentaries 
is  given  by  De  Wette: — Serrarii,  Seb.  Schmidii, 
Jo.  Clerici,  Maur.  Commentt. ;  Jo.  Drusii,  An- 
notatt.  in  Loco*  diffic.  Jos.,  Jud.,  et  Sam. ;  Vic- 
torini,  Strigelii,  Comm.  in  Libr.  Sam.,  Beg.,  et  Pa- 
raiipp.,  Lips.  1591,  fol. ;  Casp.  Sanctii,  Comm.  in 
IV.  Lib.  Beg.  et  Paralipp.,  1624,  fol. ;  Hensler, 
ErlaHterungen  des  I.  B.  Sam.  u.  d.  Salom.  Denk- 
sprSche,  Hamburg,  1795.  The  best  modern  Com- 
mentary seems  to  be  that  of  Thenius,  Exegetischet 
Handbuch,  Leipzig,  1842.  In  this  work  there  is 
an  excellent  Introduction,  and  an  interesting  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Bible 
with  the  Translation  of  the  Septuagint.  There  are 
no  Commentaries  on  Samuel  in  Rosenmtiller's  great 
work,  or  in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
and  its  authorship  is  discussed  in  all  the  ordinary 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament — such  as  those 
of  Home,  Hlvernick,  Keil,  De  Wette,  which  have 
been  frequently  cited  in  this  work.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  following  works,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary  was 
printed :  Week's  Einleitung  in  dot  Mte  Testament, 
Berlin,  1860,  pp.  355-368;  Stahelin's  Specielle 
Einteitung  in  die  Kanonischen  Backer  dee  Alten 
Testaments,  Elberfeld,  1862,  pp.  83-105;  David- 
son's Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1862,  pp.  491-536.        [E.  T.] 

SANABAS'SAB  (StmaydWapot ;  Alex.  3a*a- 
fJaVo-apos :  Salmanasarus).  Sheshbazzab  (1  Esd. 
ii.  12,  15 ;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  8,  11). 

SAN  ABAS '  SA  RUS  (3«3o*dV<rapo»  ;  Alex. 
2aya0aWaoof :  Salmanasarus).  Sheshbazzar 
(1  Esd.  vi.  18,  20 ;  comp.  Ezr.  T.  14,  16). 

SAN'ASIB  (iarao-10;  Alex.  'Avaatl$:  Eli- 
atib).  The  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of  Jesus,  are 
reckoned  "  among  the  sons  of  Sanasib,"  as  priests 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

SANBALLAT  (t^>33D :  SayajSoAAdV :  Sana- 
ballot).  Of  uncertain  etymology ;  according  to  Gese- 
nius  after  von  Bohlen,  meaning  in  Sanscrit  "  giving 
strength  to  the  army,"  but  according  to  Ftirst  "  a 
chestnut  tree."  A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as  appeal's 
by  his  designation  "  Sanballat  the  Horonite  "  ( Neh. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some  civil 
or  military  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  moment 
of  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Judaea,  he  set  himself  to 
oppose  every  measure  tor  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tirshatha. 
His  companions  in  this  hostility  were  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19, 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Nehehiah  and 


as  he  is  supposed  to  be  represented  In  the  statue,   it  is 
owing  to  this  that  the  fortress  subsequently  bad  the  name  ■ 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.   See  Murray's  Handbook  fer 
!  Koine,  p.  87,  Sth  edit.  1862. 
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Nehemiah,  Book  of,  and  to  Neh.  vl.,  where  the 
enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is  brought 
out  in  the  strongest  colours.  The  only  other  inci- 
dent in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one 
of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the 
similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  hare  been  part  of  a 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  the 
Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Nehemiah 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  between 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  Scriptural 
narrative  ends  —  owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's 
return  to  Persia — and  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
ledge of  Sanballat. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Joeephus  a 
wholly  new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different 
time,  is  brought  before  us  in  connexion  with  San- 
ballat, while  his  name  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
account  there  given  of  the  government  of  Nehe- 
miah, which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Josephus,  after  interposing  the  whole  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took 
part,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius 
Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  &c.,  jumps 
at  once  to  the  reign  of  "  Darius  the  last  king," 
and  tells  us  (Ant.  a.  7,  §2)  that  Sanballat  was  his 
officer  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  a  Cuthean,  •'.  e.  a 
Samaritan,  by  birth,  and  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
Kicaso  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the 
high-priest  Jaddua,  and  consequently  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  He  then  relates  that  on  the 
threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews  to 
expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
his  wife,  Mauasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat, 
who  thereupon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
king  Darius,  not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's 
government,  bnt  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  rival 

j  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  of  which  Manasseh 
should  be  the  high-priest.  Manasseh  on  this  agreed 
to  retain  his  wife  and  join  Sanballat's  faction, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  all  those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they  were 
many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
at  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  and  Sanballat,  with  7000  men,  joined 
him,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (Ant. 
xi.  8,  §4).  Being  favourably  received  by  the  con- 
queror, he  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
in  behalf  of  Manasseh.  He  represented  to  him  how 
much  it  was  for  his  interest  to  divide  the  strength 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  how  many  there  were  who 
wished  for  a  temple  in  Samaria;  and  so  obtained 
Alexander's  permission  to  build  the  temple  on 

f  Mount  Gerizim,  and  make  Manasseh  the  heredi- 
tary high-priest.   Shortly  after  this,  Sanballat  died ; 


»  He  says  that  Alexander  appointed  Androm&chus 
governor  of  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  districts ;  that 
the  Samaritans  murdered  him ;  and  that  Alexander  on 
his  return  took  Samaria  in  revenge,  and  settled  a  colony 
or  Macedonians  in  It,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Samaria 
retired  to  St  Chan. 

■»  Such  a  time,  e.  g.,  as  when  the  Book  of  Ecclestostlcus 
was  written,  In  which  we  read  (ch.  1.  25,  26),  "  There  be 
two  manner  of  nations  which  mine  heart  abhorreth,  and 
the  third  Is  no  nation :  they  that  sit  upon  the  mountain 
of  Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines, 
end  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  In  Slchem." 


but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remained,  and 
the  Shechemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
also  as  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually 
fed  by  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected  Jews.  Such 
is  Josephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it, 
of  course  the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah, 
who  flourished  fully  one  hundred  years  earlier ; 
but  when  we  put  together  Josephus  s  silence  con-  ( 
earning  a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah's  time,  and  the 
many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  Sanballat  ot 
Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with  the 
inconsistencies  in  Josephus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  466,  288,  290),  and 
its  disagreement  with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the 
relations  of  Alexander  with  Samaria*  (Chron.  Can. 
lib.  post.  p.  346),  and  remember  how  apt  Jose- 
phus is  to  follow  any  narrative,  no  matter  how 
anachronistic  and  inconsistent  with  Scripture,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  his  ac- 
count of  Sanballat  is  not  historical.  It  is  doubt- 
less token  from  some  apociyphal  romance,  now 
lost,  in  which  the  writer,  living  under  the  em- 
pire of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its 
height,1  chose  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  empire 
for  the  epoch,  and  Sanballat  for  the  ideal  instru- 
ment, of  the  consolidation  of  the  Samaritan  Church 
and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim.  To 
borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  narrative  and 
introduce  some  Scriptural  personage,  without  any 
regard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was 
the  regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books. 
See  1  Esdras,  apocryphal  Esther,  apociyphal  addi- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Dnuiel,  and  the  articles  on  > 
them,  and  the  story  inserted  by  the  LXX.  after 
2  K.  xii.  24,  &c,  with  the  observations  on  it  at 
p.  91  of  this  volume.  To  receive  as  historical 
Josephus's  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial  as  it 
is  in  its  account  of  Manasseh 's  relationship  to 
Jaddua,  and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both 
Darius  Codomanus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
yet  to  transplant  it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C.  409),  seems  scarcely 
compatible  with  sound  criticism.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  article  Nehe- 
miah, Book  of,  p.  491  ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i. 
395-6 ;  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  323,  &c. ;  Mill's 
Vindic.  of  our  Lord's  Geneal.  p.  165;  Halea's 
Anaiys.  ii.  534.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SANDAL  (bV3 :  iriSn/ia,  (wJdAior).  The 

sandal  appeal's  to  have  been  the  article  ordinarily 
used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the  foot  by 
thongs.  The  Hebrew  term  natal'  implies  such  an 
article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs:  we  have  also 
express  notice  of  the  thong d  (IpTC' ;  tp&t ;  A.  V. 

•  In  the  A.  V.  this  term  Is  Invariably  rendered  "  shoes.** 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Carpzov 
(Apparat.  pp.  781,  182)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did— 
(via.  -  put  the  blood  or  war  In  his  shoes,"  1  K.  IL  S;  -make 
men  go  over  In  shoes,"  Is.  xi.  15),  are  equally  adapted  to 
the  sandal— the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that  men  should 
cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  or  In  boats.  The  shoe* 
found  In  Egypt  probably  belonged  to  Greeks  (Wllkinioo, 
11.333). 

'  The  (enna  applied  to  the  removal  of  the  shoe  (fVn, 
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"  shoe-latchet ")  in  several  passages  (Gen.  xiv.  23 ; 
Is.  v.  27 ;  Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  !m6S-rifia 
properly  applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it 
means  what  is  bound  under  the  foot ;  but  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexan- 
drine wiiters,  as  it  was  applied  to  any  covering  of 
the  foot,  even  to  the  military  caliga  of  the  Romans 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §8).  "  A  similar  observation 
applies  to  ffay$d\iov,  which  is  used  in  a  general, 
and  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was  adopted 
in  a  Hebmized  .  rm  by  the  Talmudists.  We  have 
no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  bible  itself,  but 
the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the  ma- 
terials employed  iu  the  construction  of  the  sole 
were  cither  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Hishn. 
Jcbam.  12,  §1,  2),  and  that  it  was  occasionally 
shod  with  iron  (Sabb.  6.  §2).  In  Kgypt  various 
fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm  leaves  and  papyrus 
stalks,  were  used  in  addition  to  eathor  I  Herod,  ii. 
3f ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  332,  333),  while  in  Assyria, 
wood  or  leather  was  employed  (Layard,  Am.  ii. 
323,  324).  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually 
turned  up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other 
forms,  rounded  aud  pointed,  are  also  exhibited.  In 
Assyria  tile  heel  and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  en- 
cased, and  sometimes  the  sandal  consisted  of  little 
else  than  this.    This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a  heel-strap  was  essential 
to  a  proper  sandal  (Jebam.  t2,  §1).  Great  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  the  ladies  to  their  sandals ;  they 
were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  named  tachash 
(Ez.  xvi.  10),  whether  a  hyena  or  a  seal  (A.  V. 
"  badger"),  is  doubtful:  the  skins  of  a  tish  (a 
species  of  Halicore)  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  i.  116). 
The  thongs  were  handsomely  embroidered  (Cant, 
vii.  1  ;  Jud.  x.  4,  xvi.  9),  as  were  those  of  the 
Greek  ladies(2?icf.o/j4nf.s.Y.i'Snndalium").  San- 
dals were  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Palestine, 
even  by  the  very  poor  (Am,  viii.  6),  and  both  the  san- 
dal and  the  thong  or  shoe-latchet  were  so  cheap  and 
common,  that  they  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most 
insignificant  thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19). 
They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods ;  they 
were  dispensed  with  in-doors,  and  were  only  put 
on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some  business 
away  from  their  homes ;  such  as  a  military  expe- 
dition (U.  v.  27  ;  Eph.  vi.  15),  or  a  journey  (Ex. 
xii.  11;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts  xii.  8):  on  such 
occasions  persons  carried  an  extra  pair,  a  practice 
which  our  Lord  objected  to  as  far  as  the  Apostles 

Dent.  xxr.  10;  Is.  xx.  3;  and  t£>B\  Bath  lv.  T)  Imply 
that  the  thongs  wen  cither  so  numerous  or  so  broad  as 
almost  to  cover  the  top  of  the  foot. 


were  concerned  (Matt.  x.  10  ;  compare  Matk  vi.  9, 
and  the  expression  in  Luke  x.  4,  *'  do  not  carry," 
which  harmonizes  the  passages).  An  extra  pair 
might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  soles  were 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh.  ix.  5),  or  the 
thongs  to  be  broken  (Is.  v.  27).  During  meal- 
times the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  im- 
plied in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6,  and  in  the 
exception  specially  made  in  reference  to  the  Paschal 
feast  (Ex.  xii.  11):  the  same  custom  must  have 
prevailed  wherever  reclining  at  meals  was  practised 
(comp.  Plato,  Sympot.  p.  213).  It  was  a  mark  of 
reverence  to  cast  oft'  the  shoes  in  approaching  a  place 
or  person  of  eminent  sanctity :«  hence  the  com- 
mand to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Ex.  iii.  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  nugel  (Josh.  v.  15). 
In  deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are  said 
to  have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple 
barefoot  (Thcodorct,  ad  Ex.  iii.  quaest.  7),  and  the 
Talmudists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  through 
the  Temple  with  shoes  on  (Mishn.  Berach.  9,  §5). 
This  reverential  act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews : 
in  ancient  times  we  have  instances  of  it  in  the 
worship  of  Cybele  at  Rome  (Prudent.  Peris.  154), 
iu  the  worship  of  Ms  as  represented  in  a  picture  at 
Horculaneum  {Ant.  d'Ercol.  ii.  320),  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  according  to  Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  28.  In  modern  times  we  may  compare  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Palestine 
before  entering  a  mosk  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii. 
36),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  (Burckhaiilt's  Arabia,  i.  270),  of  the  Yezidis 
of  Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their 
patron  saint  (Layard 's  Nin.  i.  282),  aud  of  the  Sa- 
maritans as  they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Robinson,  ii.  278).  The  practice  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  who  take  oft'  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  to  the  carpeted  Icewdn,  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather  than  clean- 
liness, that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer  (Lane, 
i.  35).  It  was  also  an  judication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Is.  xx.  2;  Ez.  xxiv. 
17,  23).  This  again  was  held  in  common  with 
other  nations,  as  instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Au- 
gustus (Suet.  Aug.  100),  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  solemn  processions  which  derived  their  name  of 
Nudipedalia  from  this  feature  (Tertull.  Apol.  40). 
To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  me- 
nial office  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part 
ot  the  person  performing  it ;  it  was  hence  selected 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Mark  :.  7 ;  John  i.  27  ; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii. 
9,  "  over  Edom  will  1  cast  out  my  shoe,"  evidently 
signifies  the  subjection  of  that  country,  but  the 
exact  point  of  the  comparison  is  obscure ;  for  it  may 
reler  either  to  the  custom  of  handing  the  sandal  tc 
a  slave,  or  to  that  of  claiming  possession  of  a  pro- 
perty by  planting  the  foot  on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it 
by  the  symbolical  action  of  casting  the  shoe,  or 
again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  in  the  still  more  sub- 
ordinate position  of  a  shelf  on  which  the  sandals 
were  rested  while  their  owner  bathed  his  feet.  The 
use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  of  property  is  noticed 
in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significancy  was 
attached  to  the  act  in  connexion  with  the  repudia- 
tion of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv.  9).  Shoe- 

*  It  Is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  term  used  for 
"patting  off"  the  shoes  on  these  occasions  Is  peculiar 
OBO)-  and  conveys  the  notion  of  violence  and  haste. 
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making,  or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  making  the 
straps  for  the  sandals],  was  a  recognised  trade  among 
the  Jews  (Mishn.  Pesach.  4,  §6).       [W.  L.  B.] 

8AN'HEDRIM(accaratelySanhedrin,HnTOD. 
formed  from  trvvtSpiov :  the  attempts  of  the  Kab- 
bins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology  are  idle ;  Buitorf, 
Lex.  Chatd.  8.  v.),  called  also  in  the  Talmud  the 
great  Sanlwdrin,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  In  the 
Mishna  it  is  also  styled  |«I  JV3,  Beth  Din, "  house 
of  judgment." 

1.  The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
Mishna  (Sanhedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  elders 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
associate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Israelites.  This  body  continued  to  exist,  according 
to  the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Among  Christian 
writers  Schickhard,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Salmasius, 
Selden,  and  Grotiits  have  held  the  same  view. 
Since  the  time  of  Vorstius,  who  took  the  pound 
(De  Synhedriis,  §25-40)  that  the  alleged  identity 
between  the  assembly  of  seventy  elders  mentioned 
in  Num.  xi.  16,  17,  and  the  Sanhedrim  which 
existed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, was  simply  a  conjecture  of  the  Kabbins,  and 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  tribunal  in  Deut. 
,  xvii.  8, 10,  nor  in  the  age  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
nor  during  the  reign  of  the  kings,  it  has  been  goner-  I 
ally  admitted  that  the  tribunal  established  by  Moses 
was  probably  temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to 
exist  alter  the  Israelites  had  entered  Palestine  (Winer,  \ 
RculizBrterb.  ait.  "  Synedrium  "). 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  information  as 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can 
only  be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology 
of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  suhse- 
"  quent  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine. 
■  Livy  expressly  states  (xiv.  32),  "  pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statu ni  Macedoniae  pertinebat,  senatoies, 
quos  syncdros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  con- 
silio  respublica  administraretur."  The  fact  that 
Herod,  when  procurator  of  Galilee,  was  sum- 
moned 'befoi-e  the  Sanhedrim  (u.C.  47)  on  the 
ground  that  in  putting  men  to  death  be  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  body  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
9,  §+)  shows  that  it  then  possessed  much  power 
and  was  not  of  very  recent  origin.  If  the  ytpov- 
<ria  t&v  'IovSaW,  in  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — as  it  probably  docs — 
this  is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  these  grounds  the  opinion  of  Vorstius,  Witsius, 
Winer,  Keil,  and  ethers,  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  Sanhedrim  described  in  the  Talmud 
'  arose  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae  or  of  the  Hasmo- 
nean  princes. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  we 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  New  Testament.  From  these  we 
•  gather  that  it  consisted  of  &px"f*is,  chief 
priests,  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-lour  classes 
into  which  the  priests  weie  divided  (including, 
probably,  those  who  had  been  high-priests),  uptc- 
$vrtpot,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experience,  and 
ypafinards,  scribes,  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in 
the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ; 
Luke  xxii.  06  ;  Acts  v.  21). 

2.  The  number  of  members  is  usually  given  a* 
seventy-one,  but  this  is  a  point  on  which  there 
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is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  learned. 
The  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  is  given 
in  the  Mishna  (San/iedr.  i.  6) :  "  the  great  San- 
hedrim consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is 
this  proved?  From  Num.  xi.  16,  where  it  is 
said,  '  gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel.'  To  these  add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy- 
one.  Nevertheless  R.  Judah  says  there  were 
seventy."  The  same  difference  made  by  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  Moses,  appeals  in  the  works 
of  Christian  writers,  which  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  the  books  between  seventy  and  seventy- 
one.  Baionius,  however  (Ad  Ann.  31,  §10),  and 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  Grotius,  Pri- 
deaux,  Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc.,  hold  that  the  true 
number  was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad 
and  Medad,  on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit 
rested  (Num.  xi.  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  seventy  (see  Hartmann, 
Verbmdung  dee  A,  T.  p.  182 ;  Selden,  De  Synedr. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4).  Between  these  three  numbers, 
that  given  by  the  prevalent  Jewish  tradition  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred ;  but  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  really  no  evidence  for  the  identity 
of  the  seventy  elders  summoned  by  Moses,  and 
the  Sanhedrim  existing  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  argument  from  Num.  xi.  16  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  members  of  which  the  latter 
body  consisted,  has  no  force,  and  we  are  left,  as 
Keil  maintains  (Anliaologie,  ii.  §259),  without 
any  certain  information  on  the  point. 

The  president  of  this  body  was  styled  tPBO, 
Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonides  and  Lightfoot, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Olten,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  That 
the  high -priest  presided  at  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  62)  is  plain  from  the  narra- 
tive. The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 
TVS  3K,  "  father  of  the  house  of  judgment." 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president..  Some  writers 
speak  of  a  second  vice  -  president,  styled  D3n 
"  wise,"  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed  (see 
Selden,  De  Synedr.  p.  156,  seq.).  The  Babylonian 
Gemara  states  that  there  were  two  scribes,  one  of 
whom  registered  the  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
those  for  condemnation.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  58 ; 
Mark  xiv.  54,  &c.,  the  lictors  or  attendants  of 
the  Sanhedrim  are  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
fartiptreu.  While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in 
the  form  of  a  half  circle  (Gem.  Hieros.  Const,  vii. 
(id  Sanltedr.  i.),  with  all  which  agrees  the  state- 
ment of  Maimonides  (quoted  by  Vorstius):  "  him 
who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom  they  appoint  head 
over  them  and  head  of  the  assembly.  And  he  it 
is  whom  the  wise  everywhere  call  Nasi,  and  he  is 
in  the  place  of  our  master  Moses.  Likewise  him 
who  is  the  oldest  among  the  seventy,  they  place 
on  the  right  hand,  and  him  they  call  '  rather  of 
the  house  of  judgment.'  The  rest  of  the  seventy 
sit  before  these  two,  according  to  their  dignity,  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  the  president  and 
vice-president  may  have  them  all  in  sight." 

3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrim were  ordiuurily  held  was,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  a  hall  called  JVfJ,  GazzUh  (Sanhedr.  x.), 
supposed  by  Lightfoot  (Works,  i.  2005)  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  one  of  the 
courts  near  the  Temple  building,    lu  special  exi- 
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gencies,  however,  it  seems  to  have  met  in  the 
residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  3).  Forty 
yean  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
sequently while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Pales- 
tine, the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed 
from  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  from  the  temple  building,  although  still 
on  Mt.  Moriah  (Abod.  Zara  i.  Gem.  Baby),  ad 
Sanhedr.  v.).  After  several  other  changes,  its 
seat  was  finally  established  at  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Worh,  ii.  385). 

As  a  judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a 
supreme  court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first 
>  instance  the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry, 
false  prophets,  and  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  San- 
hedr.  i.) ;  also  the  other  priests  (Middoth,  v.). 
As  an  administrative  council  it  determined  other 
important  matte*  s.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
this  body  as  a  false  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and 
Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of 
error  and  deceivers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix. 
2  it  appears  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree 
of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Selden,  lib.  ii.  c  15,  11),  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  was  taken  away  from  this 
tribunal  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
to  Pilate  (John  xix.  31),  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
trial,  and  condemnation  of  one  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could  not  be  extended ; 
the  con6rmation  and  execution  of  the  sentence  in 
capital  cases  belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  &c.)  is  only 
an  apparent  exception,  tor  it  was  either  a  tu- 
multuous procedure,  or,  if  done  by  older  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  was  an  illegal  assumption  of  power, 
as  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §1)  expressly  declares  the 
execution  of  the  Apostle  James  during  the  absence 
of  the  procurator  to  have  been  (Winer,  Beatwb. 
art.  "  Synedrium  "). 

The  Talmud  also  mentions  a  lesser  Sanhedrim  of 
twenty-three  members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in 
which  were  not  less  than  120  householders;  but 
respecting  these  judicial  bodies  Josephus  is  entirely 
silent. 

The  leading  work  on  the  subject  is  Selden,  De 
Synedriis  et  Praefecturit  Juridicis  vcterum  Ebrae- 
orum,  Lond.  1650,  Amst.  167C,  4to.  It  exhibits 
immense  learning,  but  introduces  much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  is  written  in  a  heavy  and  unattractive 
style.  The  monographs  of  Vorstius  and  Witsius, 
contained  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxv.  are  able 
and  judicious.  The  same  volume  of  Ugolini  con 
tains  also  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemaras, 
along  with  the  Mishna  on  the  Sanhedrim,  with 
which  may  be  compared  Duo  Tituli  Talmudici 
Sunliedrm  et  Maccoth,  ed.  Jo.  Coch,  Amst.  1629, 
4to.,  and  Maimonides,  De  Sanhedriu  et  Poenis, 
ed.  Houting.  Amst.  1695,  4to.  Hartmann,  Die 
Verbmdung  des  Allen  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen, 
Hamb.  1831,  8vo.,  is  worthy  of  consultation,  and 
I'm-  a  compressed  exhibition  of  the  subject,  Winer, 
llealmb.  and  Keil,  Archaeolojie.  [G.  D.  E.] 

SANSAN'NAH  (WWD  :  2f*W*  ;  Alex. 
lavaarva:  Sensenna).  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
wuth  district  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only. 
The  towns  of  this  district  aie  not  distributed  into 
small  groups,  like  those  of  the  highlands  or  the 
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Shefelah  ;  and  as  only  very  few  of  them  have  been 
yet  identified,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the 
position  of  Sansannah.  It  can  hardly  have  had  any 
connexion  with  Kirjath-Sannah  (Kirjath-Sepher, 
or  Debir),  which  was  probably  near  Hebron,  many 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  position 
possible  for  Sansannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  any  explorer,  ancient  or  modern. 
Gesenius  (Tne*.  962)  explains  the  name  to  mean 
"  palm  branch ;"  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Fiirst 
(Hicb.  ii.  88),  who  derives  it  from  a  root  which 
signifies  "  writing."  The  two  propositions  are  pro- 
bably equally  wide  of  the  mark.  The  conjecture 
of  Schwarz  that  it  was  at  Simsim,  on  the  valley  of 
the  same  name,  is  less  feasible  than  usual. 

The  termination  of  the  name  is  singular  (comp. 
Madmannah). 

By  comparing  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  26-32  with 
those  in  xix.  2-7  and  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hnzar-susim,  or 
-susahj  occupy  in  the  two  last  the  place  of  Mad- 
mannah and  Sansannah  respectively  in  the  first. 
In  like  manner  Shilhim  is  exchanged  for  Sharuhen 
and  Shaaraim.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
changes  can  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copy- 
ists solely,  but  equally  difficult  to  assign  any  other 
satisfactory  reason.  Prof.  Stanley  has  suggested 
that  Beth-marcaboth  and  Hazar-eusim  are  tokens 
of  the  trade  in  chariots  and  horses  which  arose  in 
Solomon's  time ;  but,  if  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
new  names  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  old  ones?  [G.] 

SAPH(P|D:  2e^>;  Alex.  2«pt:  Sapli).  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  giant  ('Ptupi,  Arapha)  slain  by 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  in  tie  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Gob  or  Gaza  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  Chr.  xx.  4  he  is  called  Sippai.  The  title  of  Ps. 
cxliii.  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  is,  "  Of  David :  when 
he  slew  Asaph  (Saph)  the  brother  of  Gftlyad 
(Goliath),  and  thanksgiving  tor  that  he  had  con- 
quered." 

SATHAT  (*Kpi»T:  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
PHATIAll  2(1  Esd.  v.  9 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  4). 

8APHATI'AS(2»f>oT(o»:  Saphatias).  She- 
phatiah  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  8). 

SA'PHETH  {Iwpvt;  Alex.  IwpM :  Saphwi). 
Shephatiah  (1  Esd.  v.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  57). 

SA'PHIB  ("TtJE',  f.  e.  Shaphir:  «oA«t:  pul- 
chra,  but  in  Jerome's  Comment.  Saphir).  One  of 
the  villages  addressed  by  the  Prophet  Micah  (i.  11), 
but  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  "Saphir")  it  is  described  as 
"in  the  mountain  district  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalon."  In  this  direction  a  village  called 
es-Sairdfir  still  exists  (or  lather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  affixes),  possibly  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Saphir  (Rob.  B.  R.  ii.  34  note ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  f  Pal.  159).  EsSaicAfir  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about 
12  W.  of  BeiUJibrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road 
from  Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Satrdfir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently 
very  ancient  well  (3tte  Wanderung,  47).  In  one  im- 
portant respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of 
these  agrees  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasticon, 
since  it  is  not  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open 
plain  of  the  Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis,  stands  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  dillicult  to  undei- 
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stand  how  any  place  could  be  westward  of  it  (i.  e. 
between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet  be  itself  in  the 
mountain  district,  unless  that  expression  may  refer 
to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain,  were 
for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  mountains.  We  hare  already  seen 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  with 
some  others.    [Keilah  ;  Nezih,  &c.] 

Schwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  8a- 
aSfir  (p.  116),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identifi- 
cation the  Tillage  of  Safiriyeh,  a  couple  of  miles 
N.W.  of  Lydda  (136).  The  drawback  to  this  is, 
that  the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far  an 
we  can  trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  BeU-Jibrm, 
and  in  addition,  that  Safiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradic- 
tion to  the  notice  of  Eusetaus  and  Jerome.  [G.] 

SAPPHI'RA  (2<«rcf>€((M)  =  either  "sapphire," 
from  adir<ptipos,  or  "  beautiful,"  from  the  Syriac 
XTDS5').  The  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  participator 
both  in  his  guilt  and  in  his  punishment  (Acts  v. 
1-10).  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
between  the  two  deaths,  Sapphire's  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  pre- 
dictive language  of  St.  Peter  towards  her,  are  de- 
cisive evidences  as  to  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  whole  transaction.  The  history  of  Sapphire's 
death  thus  supplements  that  of  Ananias's,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  attributed  to  natural 
causes.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SAPPHIRE  CV?D>  "W*-  =  ei.T<pnpos :  sap- 
pkirtts).  A  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  see  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  where  the  God  of 
Israel  is  represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by 
Mows  and  the  Elders  with  "a  paved  work  of  a 
sappir  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  iu 
its  clearness"  (comp.  Ez.  i.  26).  The  sappir  wa» 
the  second  stone  in  the  second  row  of  tie  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18) ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely precious  (Job  xxviii.  16);  it  was  one  of 
the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  viw<t>ttpos, 
and  sapphirm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  the  sapphirm  of  the  ancients 
was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.,  the  azure  or 
indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but 
our  Lapis-lazuli  (  Ultra-marine) ;  this  point  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  for  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxvii. 
9)  thus  speaks  of  the  Sapphirus*  "  It  is  refulgent 
with  spots  of  gold,  of  an  azure  colour  sometimes, 
but  not  often  purple;  the  best  kind  comes  from 
Media ;  it  is  never  transparent,  and  is  not  well 
suited  for  engraving  upon  when  intersected  with 
hard  crystalline  particles."  This  description  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  character  of  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
the  "  crystalline  particles  "  of  Pliny  are  crystals  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  Sappir  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis-lazuli ; 
for  the  Scriptural  requirements  demand  transpa- 
rency, great  value  and  good  materia]  for  the  en- 
graver's art,  all  of  which  combined  characters  the 
Lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any  great  degree. 
Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems,  p.  44)  says  that  intagli 
and  camei  of  Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the 
material,  but  rarely  any  works  of  much  merit. 
Again,  the  Sappir  was  certainly  pellucid,  **  sane  apud 
Judaeos,"  says  Braun  (I>e  Vest.  Sac.  p.  680,  ed. 
1S8D),  "  saphiros  pellucidas  notas  fuisse  manifestis- 
simum  est,  ad<~»  etiam  ut  peUiicidian  illorum  phi- 


losophis  dicatur  "VDD,  Saphir."  Beckmann  (Ilitt. 
of  Invent,  i.  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Sappir  ol 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  Lapis-lazuli ;  Rosen- 
mttller  and  Braun  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  onr 
sapphire  or  precious  Corundum.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  this  latter  opinion,  but  are  unable  to  come 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  [W.  H.J 

SA'BA  (idf^a :  Sara).  1.  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel,  in  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she  had  been 
married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain  on 
the  wedding  night  by  Asmodeus  the  evil  spirit,  who  - 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii.  7).  The  breaking  of  the  spell 
and  the  chasing  away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
"  fishy  fume,"  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias, 
are  told  iu  chap.  viii. 

SARABI AS  (2apoJ3(as  :  Sarebias).  SlIERE- 
biah  (1  Esd.  ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

SA'RAH  (iTTfe'.  "princess:"  Ufta:  Sara: 
originally  ^It? :  lip o :  Saral).    1.  The  wife  of 

Abraham,  and  mother  of  Isaac 

Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no  certain 
account  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  first  introduced 
in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows :  "  Abram  and  Nabor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was 
Sarai ;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  was  Mil- 
cab,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gen.  n.  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  for 
granted  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  i.  c.  6,  §6)  and  by  St. 
Jerome  (Qttaest.  Hebr.  ad  Genesin,  vol.  iii.  p.  323, 
ed.  Ben.  1735),  is  that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot,  who 
is  called  Abraham's  "brother"  iu  Gen.xiv.  14,  lb. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac  the  son 
of  Abraham,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Abraham  was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his 
wife  might  not  improbably  be  younger  than  the 
wife  of  Nahor.  It  is  certainly  strange,  if  the  tra- 
dition be  true,  that  no  direct  mention  of  it  is  found 
in  Gen. xi.  29.  But  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself ; 
it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  mother 
of  the  chosen  race,  the  omission  of  which  in  such  a 
passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  other  to 
set  against  it. 

The  change  of  her  name  from  "  Sarai "  to  "  Sa- 
rah "  was  made  at  the  same  time  that  Abram's 
name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  between  him 
and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah  "  signifies  "  prin- 
cess" is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Sarai "  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  St.  Jerome 
in  Quaest.  Hebr.,  and  those  who  follow  him)  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  "  my  princess ;"  and  explain  the 
change  from  Sarai  to  Sarah,  as  signifying  that  she 
was  no  longer  the  queen  of  one  family,  but  the 
royal  ancestress  of  "  all  families  of  the  earth."  They 
also  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  letter  PI,  as 
taken  from  the  sacred  Tetragram  ma  ton  Jehovah,  to 
the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically  signified 
their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the  Lord. 
Among  modern  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversity  of 
interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  tf>  above,  explains 
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"  Sorai "  as  "  noble,"  "  nobility,"  &c.,  an  explana- 
Uod  which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labours  under 
the  objection  of  giving  little  force  to  the  change. 
Another  opinion  supposes  Serai  to  be  a  contracted 
form  of  rP"lB>  (Sirdydh),  and  to  signify  "  Jehovah 

is  ruler."  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
change,  and  besides  introduces  the  same  name  J  ah 
into  a  proper  name  too  early  in  the  history.  A 
third  (following  Ewald)  derives  it  from  TfW,  a  root 

which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  Hos.  xii.  4,  in  the 
sense  of  "  to  fight,"  and  explains  it  as  "  conten- 
tious" (streitsuchtig).  This  last  seems  to  be 
etymologically  the  most  probable,  and  differs  from 
the  others  in  giving  great  force  and  dignity  to  the 
change  of  name.  (See  Ges.  Thes.  vol.  iii.  p.  18386.) 

Her  history  is,  of  course,  that  of  Abraham.  She 
came  with  him  from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to 
Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings 
of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  oat, 
far  from  all  rivalry  with  her  and  Isaac ;  a  demand, 
symbolically  applied  in  Gal.  iv.  22-31,  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The 
times,  in  which  she  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  the  history,  are  the  times  when  Abraham 
was  sojourning,  first  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar, 
and  where  Sarah  shared  his  deceit,  towards  Pha- 
raoh and  towards  Abimelech.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion, about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.  xii.  11-15) ; 
on  the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her 
death),  bnt  when  her  vigour  had  been  miracu- 
lously restored,  the  same  cause  is  alluded  to,  as 
supposed  by  Abraham,  but  not  actually  stated 
(xx.  9-11).  In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history  is  seen  in  the  unfavour- 
able contrast,  in  which  the  conduct  both  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  stands  to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abime- 
lech. She  died  at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  years, 
28  years  before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Her  burial  place,  pur- 
chased of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  was  the  only  posses- 
sion of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  promise ;  it  has  re- 
mained, hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in 
it  the  "  shrine  of  Sarah  "  is  pointed  out  opposite  to 
that  of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the 
other  (See  Stanley's  Led.  on  Jewish  Church,  app. 
ii.  pp.  484-509). 

Her  character,  like  that  of  Abraham,  is  no  ideal 
type  of  excellence,  but  one  thoroughly  natural,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  her  husband,  and  truly  feminine, 
both  in  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  She  is  the 
mother,  even  more  than  the  wife.  Her  natural 
motherly  affection  is  seen  in  her  touching  desire 
for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid,  and  in  her 
unforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid,  when  she 
became  a  mother ;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  jealousy  which  resented  the  slightest 
insult  to  him,  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  son- 
ship.  It  mokes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender 
to  her  own,*  and  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
sacrifice  of  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
to  God's  command  in  the  last  case  (Gen.  xxi.  12;. 
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To  the  same  character  belong  her  ironical  laughter 
at  the  promise  of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now 
beyond  all  hope;  her  trembling  denial  of  that 
laughter,  and  her  change  of  it  to  the  laughter  of 
thankful  joy,  which  she  commemorated  in  the  name 
of  Isaac.  It  is  a  character  deeply  and  truly  affec- 
tionate, but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  imperious  in 
its  affection.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as 
one  of  the  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11.    [A.  B.] 

2.  (rnb:  Ufa:  Sara).  Serah  the  daughter 
of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

SAEA'I  fjyP:  Ufa:  Sorai).    The  original 

name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  It  is  always 
used  in  the  history  from  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15, 
when  it  was  changed  to  Sar  ah  at  the  same  time  that 
her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became  Abraham, 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctly  foretold. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as  Ewald 
has  suggested,  "  contentious. '  [Sarah.] 

SAKAI'AS  (Soowas :  om.  in  Vulg.).  1.  Se- 
kaiah  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 

2.  ('A(apaias  ;  Alex.  Zapaias :  Az arias,  Aza- 
reus.)  Serai  ah  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  1 : 
2  Ead.  i.  1). 

SAB'AMEL  (iafandv  ;  Alex.  2apafit\ ;  other 
MSS.  'Aaa.pap.ih :  Asaramel).  The  name  of  the 
place  in  which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held 
at  which  the  high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon 
Simon  Maccabaeas  (1  Mac.  xiv.  28).  The  fact  that 
the  name  is  found  only  in  this  passage  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  an  imperfect  version  of  a 
word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  from  which 

'  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Maccabees  is  a  trans- 
lation. Some  (as  Castellio)  have  treated  it  as  a 
corruption  of  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  inadmissible, 
since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known  a  name 
should  be  corrupted.  The  other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kurzgef.  exegetisches 
Handb.  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  be  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All 
appear  to  adopt  the  reading  Asaramel.  1.  Ha- 
hatsar  Millo,  "  the  court  of  Millo,"  Millo  being 
not  improbably  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  [vol.  ii. 
367  a].  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Grotius,  and 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.11  2.  Hahatsar 
Am  El,  "the  court  of  the  people  of  God,  that 
is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is  due 
to  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  387),  who  compares  with 
it  the  well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai  El,  given  by 
Eusebius  as  the  title  of  the  Maccabaean  history. 
[See  Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  173  a.]  3.  Hasshaar  Am 
El,  "  the  gate  of  the  people  of  God  "  adopted  by 
Winer  (Realicb.).  4.  Hassar  Am  El,  "  prince  of 
the  people  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a  place, 
but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "  in  "  having  been  in- 

!  serted  by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by 
Grimm  himself  It  has  in  its  favour  the  fact  that 
without  it  Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only, 
and  his  second  title,  "  captain  and  governor  of  the 
Jews  and  priests "  'ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the 
solemn  official  record — 'the  very  place  where  it  ought 
to  be  found.  It  also  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  Peshito-Syriac  version,  which  certainly  omits  the 
title  of  "  high-priest,"  but  inserts  Sabba  de  Israel, 


*  Note  the  significant  remark  on  Isaac's  marriage  (Gen. 
xxiv.  67),  "  Isaac  was  comforted  after  hit  mother's  death." 
There  ts  >  Jewish  tradition,  based  apparently  on  the 
mention  of  Sarah's  death  almost  Immediately  after  the 


sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that  the  shock  or  It  killed  her,  and  that 
Abraham  foand  her  dead  on  his  return  from  Morlah. 

»  Junius  and  TremelUus  render  It  by  in  atria  muni- 
Monti. 

4  D  2 
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"  leader  of  Israel."  None  of  these  explanations,  how- 
ever, can  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  [G.] 

SA'BAPH  (e]Tfc> :  iapAp:  Incendens).  Men- 
tioned in  1  Chr.  ir.  22  among  the  descendants  of 
Shclah  the  son  of  Judah.  Burrington  (Geneal. 
i.  179)  makes  Saraph  a  descendant  of  Jokira,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  third  sod  of  Shelah.  In  the 
Targum  of  H.  Joseph,  Joash  and  Saraph  are  iden- 
tified with  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  "  who  married 
(A?3)  in  Moab." 

6ARCHEDONUS  (2ax*poWj,  *ax'P*A*: 

Arc/wdoncusar,  Achcnossar,  Sarcedanassar),  a  col- 
lateral form  of  the  name  Ksar-haddon  [ Esab-h  ad- 
don J.  occurring  Tob.  i.  21.  The  form  in  A.  V.  for 
Sachcrdonus  appears  to  be  an  oversight.  [B.  F.  W.] 

8ABDEUS  (ZeoaAlat ;  Alex.  Zap5o7o5 :  The- 
bedias).  Aziza  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  coinp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

SABDINE,  SABDIU8  (D"Tl<,  Mem:  trip, 
ttov:  sardius)  is,  according  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7)  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  in  Ex.  xrviii. 
17 ;  xxxix.  10,  as  the  name  of  the  stone  which 
occupied  the  first  place  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate ;  it  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  Josephus  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  him- 
self, for  in  the  Antiq.  iii.  7,  §5,  he  says  that  the 
sardonyx  was  the  first  stone  in  the  breastplate ;  still 
as  this  latter  named  mineral  is  merely  another 
variety  of  agate,  to  which  also  the  sard  or  sardius 
belongs,  there  is  no  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  idem  is 
mentioned  by  Ezek.  (xxviii.  13)  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  kiug  of  Tyre.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St.  Johu 
declares  that  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  "was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper 
and  a  sardine  stone."  The  sirth  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  sardius  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either 
the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
idem.  The  authority  of  Josephus  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  for  as  Braun  (De  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  p.  635)  has 
remarked,  Josephus  was  not  only  a  Jew  but  a  priest, 
who  might  have  seen  the  breastplate  with  the  whole 
sacerdotal  vestments  a  hundred  times,  since  in  his 
time  the  Temple  was  standing ;  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  his  nomenclature ;  in  Jerome  s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord ;  hence  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that 
this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 

The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety  of  agate, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stone  for  the  engraver's 
art;  "on  this  stone,"  says  Mr.  King  (Antique 
Gems,  p.  5),  "  all  the  finest  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  are  to  be  "bund  ;  and  this  not 
without  good  cause,  such  is  its  toughness,  facility 
of  working,  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  which  Pliny  states 
that  it  retains  longer  than  any  other  gem."  Sauls 
differ  in  colour;  there  is  a  bright  red  variety  which, 
in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Heb.  idem,  from  a  root  which  means  "  to 
be  red,"  points  to  this  kind  ;  there  is  also  a  paler  or 
honey-coloured  variety;  but  in  all  sards  there  is 
always  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  led 
(see  King's  Ant.  Gems,  p.  6).  The  sardius,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (iV.  B.  xxxvii.  7),  derived  its 
name  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  it  was  first 
found  ;  Babylonian  specimens,  however,  were  the 


most  esteemed.  The  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Mom, 
could  easily  have  obtained  their  sard  stones  from 
Arabia,  in  which  country  they  were  at  the  time  the 
breastplate  was  made ;  other  precious  stones  not  ac- 
quirable during  their  wanderings,  may  have  been 
brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  their  bondage 
when  "  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."       [W.  H.] 

SAB'DIS  ( Oftf «).  A  city  situated  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Hermus,  just  below 
the  range  of  Tmolus  (Bos  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acropolis  was  built.  It  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia.  After  its  conquest 
by  Cyrus,  the  Persians  always  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength,  which 
induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
niens,  similarly  to  occupy  it.  Sardis  was  in  very 
early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  region,  and  from  its 
convenient  position,  a  commercial  mart  of  import- 
ance. Chestnuts  were  first  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  procured  them  the  name  of  $d\voi 
2apStavol.  The  art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  invented  there ;  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis 
was  the  entrepot  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures, 
of  which  Phrygia  with  its  vast  flocks  (xoAuwpo/Sa- 
rttrifrn,  Heiod.  v.  49)  furnished  the  raw  material. 
Hence  we  hear  of  the  QoivtictSts  SopSiaval,  and 
Sappho  speaks  of  the  toik/Xoi  /ufatfAqr  AiSter 
Ka\bv  tpyov,  which  was  perhaps  something  like 
the  modem  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were 
called  ^iXordwtSei.  The  hall,  through  which  the 
king  of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to 
the  gate  where  he  mounted  on  his  horse,  was  laid 
with  these,  and  no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch 
was  allowed  to  tread  on  them.  In  the  description 
given  of  the  habits  of  a  young  Cyprian  exquisite  of 
great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as  reposing  upon  a 
bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and  upon  which 
these  ifuAordVioes  laptuwat  were  laid  as  a  mat  trass. 
Sardis  too  was  the  place  where  the  metal  electron 
was  procured  (Soph.  Antig.  1037);  and  it  was 
thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the 
face  of  the  Apollo  at  Amyclae.  This  was  probably 
furnished  by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a 
brook  which  came  from  Tmolus,  and  ran  through 
the  agora  of  Sardis  by  the  side  of  the  great  temple 
of  Cybebe.  But  though  its  gold-washings  may  have 
been  celebrated  in  early  times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis 
in  its  best  days  was  much  more  due  to  its  general 
commercial  importance  and  its  convenience  as  an 
entrepot.  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  state- 
ment, that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  «a- 
srnAot  (stationary  traders  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  (firopoi,  or  travelling  merchants)  first 
arose.  It  was  also,  at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of 
the  Lydian  and  that  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  a 
slave-mart. 

Sardis  recovered  the  privilege  of  municipal  go- 
vernment (and,  as  was  alleged  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuary)  upon  its  sur- 
render to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fortunes  tor 
the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  obscure.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  contests 
between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
besieged  his  cousin  Achaeus  in  it  for  two  years  before 
succeeding,  as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  in 
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obtaining  possession  of  the  person  of  the  latter. 
After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  whose  in- 
terests led  them  to  divert  the  course  of  traffic 
between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from  Sardis.  Its 
productive  soil  must  always  have  continued  a  source 
of  wealth ;  but  its  importance  as  a  central  mart 
nppeais  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  there 
still  exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybebe  still  bears  witness  in 
its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it  Mr. 
Cockerel),  who  visited  it  in  1812,  found  two  columns 
standing  with  their  architrave,  the  stone  of  which 
stretched  in  a  single  block  from  the  centre  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  architrave,  he  calculates  must 
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have  weighed  25  tons.  The  diameters  of  the  co- 
lumns supporting  it  are  6  feet  4}  inches  at  about 
35  feet  below  the  capital.  The  present  soil  (appa- 
rently formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  hill 
which  backs  the  temple  on  its  eastern  side)  is  more 
than  25  feet  above  the  pavement.  Such  propor- 
tions are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  the 
Heraeum  at  Samos,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation 
of  Herodotus,  with  the  Artemisium  at  Kphesus,  the 
palm  of  pre-eminence  among  all  the  works  of  Greek 
art.  And  as  regards  the  details,  "  the  capitals  ap- 
peared," to  Mr.  Cockerell,  "  to  surpass  any  specimen 
of  the  Ionic  he  had  seen  in  perfection  of  design  and 
execution."  On  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre 
near  400  teet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of 
about  1000.  This  probably  was  erected  alter  the 
restoration  of  Sardis  by  Alexander.  In  the  attack 
of  Sardis  by  Antiochus,  described  by  Polybius  (vii. 
15-18),  it  constituted  one  of  the  chief  points  on 
which,  after  entering  the  city,  the  assaulting  force 
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was  directed.  The  temple  belongs  to  the  era  of  the 
I.ydian  dynasty,  and  is  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius  in  Aegina, 
and  that  of  Here  in  Samos.  To  the  same  date  may 
be  assigned  the  "  Valley  of  Sweets  "  (y\viebs  iy- 
kAv),  a  pleasure  ground,  the  fame  of  which  Poly- 
crates  endeavoured  to  rival  by  the  so-called  Laura 
at  Samos. 

The  modern  name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Scrt- 
KaletsL  Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
locality  on  approaching  it  from  the  N.W.  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread 
of  water,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer  time.  The 
Wadia-tchai  (Hermus),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  is  between  50  and  60  yards  wide,  and  nearly 
3  feet  deep,  but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  disagree- 
able, and  are  not  only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drinking, 
but  have  the  local  reputation  of  generating  the  fever 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was 


desolated  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  eleven,  or 
as  Eusebius  says  twelve,  other  important  cities  of 
Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the  case  of 
Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by  a  pestilential 
fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  compassion  was 
in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome,  that  its 
tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years,  and  it  received 
a  benefaction  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor. 
This  was  in  the  year-  17  a.d.  Nine  years  after- 
wards the  Sardians  are  found  among  the  competitors 
for  the  honour  of  erecting,  as  representatives  of 
the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  benefactor. 
[Smyrna.]  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  but  their  well-watered  country, 
their  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring 
soil :  there  is  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  important 
manufactures  and  the  commerce  of  the  early  times 
In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  included  in  tfc?  mw 
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comentus  juridical  with  Philadelphia,  with  the 
Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  colony  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  some  settlements  of  the  old  Maeonian  popula- 
tion, and  a  few  other  towns  of  less  note.  These 
Maeoniaus  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by  its  ancient 
name  Hyde,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Omphale. 

The  only  passage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  appears  to  have  any  special  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city,  or  to  any- 
thing else  than  the  moral  and  ephitual  condition  of 
the  Christian  community  existing  there.  This  latter 
was  probably,  in  its  secular  relations,  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 

(Athenaeus  ii.  p.  48,  vi.  p.  231,  xii.  p.  514, 
540 ;  Arrian,  i.  17  ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  29,  xv.  23 ; 
Stephanus  Byz.  v.  "TStj  ;  Pausanias,  iii.  9,  5 ; 
Diodorus  Sic.  xx.  107  ;  Scholiast,  Aristoph.  Pac. 
1174;  Boeckh,  Inscriptions  Qraecae,  Nos.  3451- 
3472  ;  Herodotus,  i.  69,  94,  iii.  48,  viii.  105 ; 
Strabo, xiii.  §5 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  47, iii.  63,  iv.  55 ; 
Cockerell,  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  343 ;  Arnndell, 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  pp.  26-28 ;  Tchi- 
hatcheff,  Asie  Mineure,  pp.  232-242.)    [J.  W.  B.j 
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reditae).  The  descendants  of Sered  the  son  of  Zebulon 
(Num.  xxvi.  26). 

8AHDONYX  (oapSSmt :  sardonyx)  is  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  once  only,  viz.,  in  Kev.  xxi.  20, 
as  the  stone  which  garnished  the  fifth  foundation  of 
the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  "  By  sardonyx," 
says  Pliny  (if.  H.  xxxrii.  6),  who  describes  several 
varieties,  "was  formerly  understood,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground  beneath  it, 
like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The  sardonyx 
consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sard"  {Antique  Oems,  p.  9) ;  it  is,  like  the  sard, 
merely  a  variety  of  agate,  aud  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a  signet- 
ring.     '     ~  [W.  H.] 

SABE'A  (Sarea).  One  of  the  6ve  scribes  "  ready 
to  write  swiftly "  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to 
take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

8ABEPTA  (Xdptrra:  Sarepta :  Syriac,  Tsar- 
path).  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  appears  as  Zarephath. 
The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula  on  its 
single  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  iv.  26)  that 
it  is  when  first  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
1  K.  xvii.  9,  "  Sarepta  of  Sidonia."  [G.] 

SAB'GON  (jiiTO:  'Apm:  Sargon)  was  one 
*  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  name  is 
read  in  the  native  inscriptions  as  Sargina,  while  a 
town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself  (now 
Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghvn  to  the  Arabian 
geographers.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  then  not  in  an  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to 
suspect  that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from 
those  mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather 
one  of  those  kings  under  another  name.  Vitringa, 
Offerhans,  Eichhorn,  and  Hupfeld  identified  him 
with  Shalmaneser ;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  with 
Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinsky,  and  Michaelis 


*  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  In  2  K.  xvii!. 
9. 10,  which  perhaps  Indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
ul  the  writer  that  Shalmaneser  was  not  the  actual  captor. 


with  Esarhaddon.  All  these  conjectures  are  now 
shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct  and  .  • 
different  from  the  several  inonarchs  named,  and  fix  ► 
his  place  in  the  list — where  it  had  been  already  as- 
signed by  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Winer 
— between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was 
certainly  Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather 
from  his  annals,  in  the  same  year  that  Merodach- 
Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C.  721.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  usurper,  and  not  of  royal 
birth,  for  in  his  inscriptions  be  carefully  avoids  all 
mention  of  his  father.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  took  advantage  of  Shalmaneser' s  absence  at  the 
prou-acted  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  5)  to  effect 
a  revolution  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  which 
that  king  was  deposed,  and  he  himself  substituted 
in  his  room.  [Shalmaneser.]  It  is  remarkable 
that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  which 
the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  assign  to  his 
predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his  first  year, 
before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, he  is  the  "  king  of  Assyria  "  intended  in  2  K. 
xvii.  6  and  xviii.  11,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.*  Or  perhaps  he 
claimed  the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser 
really  accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the 
city  occurred  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king 
in  the  Assyrian  capital .  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  • 
the  settlement  of  the  Samaritans  (27,280  families, 
according  to  his  own  statement)  in  Halah,  and  on 
the  Habor  (Khabour),  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  (at 
a  later  period  probably)  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of* 
fifteen  years  (from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  706),  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south,  Media  on  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-west.  In  Babylonia  he  deposed  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  established  a  viceroy;  in  Media  he 
built  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  with 
captives  from  other  quarters ;  in  Armenia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  he  gained  many  victories; 
while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  penetrated 
deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced  Egypt 
to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  payment 
of  a  tribute.  In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
have  waged  three  wars — one  in  his  second  year 
(B.C.  720),  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  in 
his  sixth  year  (B.C.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack;  and  a  third  in  his  ninth  (B.C. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Sai  - 
gon's name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  was  instructed  at 
the  time  of  this  expedition  to  "  put  off  his  shoe,  and 
go  naked  and  barefoot,"  for  a  sign  that  "  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  lead  away  the  Egyptians  pri- 
soners, and  the  Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  old, 
naked  and  barefoot,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt "  (Is. 
xx.  2-4).  We  may  gather  from  this,  either  that 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  formed  part  of  the  garri- 


"  In  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,"  he  says,  "Shalmaneser 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it  • 
and  at  the  end  of  three  yearn,  ran  took  it." 
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■ou  of  Ashdod  and  were  captui-ed  with  the  city, 
or  that  the  attack  on  the  Philistine  town  was  ac- 
companied by  an  invasion  of  Egypt  itself,  which 
was  disastrous  to  the  Egyptians.  The  year  of  the 
attack,  being  B.C.  712,  would  fall  into  the  reign 
of  the  first  Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  1.,  who  probably 
conquered  Egypt  in  B.C.  714  (Rawlinsons  Hero- 
dotus, i.  386,  note  7,  2nd  ed.),  and  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  this  Sargon  speaks  of  Egypt  as  being  at 
this  time  subject  to  Merog.  Besides  these  expe- 
ditions of  Sargon,  his  monuments  mention  that  he 
took  Tyre,  and  received  tribute  from  the  Greeks  of 

T  Cyprus,  against  whom  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  he  conducted  an  attack  in  person. h 

It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deserves 
special  mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was 
also  the  builder  of  useful  works  and  of  one  of  the 

*  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He 
relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  which  he  seems  to  have  elevated  from  a 
provincial  city  of  some  importance  to  the  first  posi- 

7  tiou  in  the  empire ;  and  adds  further,  that  in  its 
neighbourhood  he  constructed  the  palace  and  town 
which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  This  was 
the  city  now  known  as  "  the  French  Nineveh,"  or 
"  Khorsabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series  of 
Assyrian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  is 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sai  gon's  buildings 
have  been  found  also  at  Kimrud  and  Koyunjik ;  and 
his  time  is  marked  by  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts,  which  seem  to  have 

_  profited  by  the  connexion  which  he  established  be- 
tween  Assyria  and  Egypt.  He  probably  reigned 
nineteen  years,  from  li.c.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when 
he  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
nacherib. [G.  K.] 

SAHID  OvlB> :  'XatttKyteKa*,  StJJofa ;  Alex. 

SapSit,  2apiJ :  Sarid).  A  chief  landmark  of  the 
territory  of  Zebulun,  apparently  the  pivot  of  the 
western  and  southern  boundaries  (Josh.  xix.  10, 12). 
All  that  can  be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  to  the  west  of  Chialoth-Tabor.  It  was  unknown 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  no  trace  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  by  any  traveller  since  their  day 
(Chum.  "Sarith"). 

The  ancient  Syriac  version,  in  each  case,  reads 
Asdod.  This  may  be  only  from  the  interchange, 
so  frequent  in  this  version,  of  K  and  I).  At  any 
rate,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines  cannot  be  in- 
tended. [G.] 

SATRON  (too  'Sap&ra  ;  in  some  MSS.  curtra- 
puva,  i.  e.  jVlB^n :  Sarona).  The  district  in  which 

I.ydda  stood  (Acts  ix.  35  ouly);  the  Sharon  of 
the  O.  T.  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lydda, 
and  its  presence  before  Sa/on,  is  noticeable,  and 
shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
"  The  Shelelah,"  and  in  our  own  "The  Weald," 
«'  The  Downs."  [G.] 

8ABOTHIE  (%apa»l ;  Alex.  2ap*9i« :  Ca- 
ronith).  "  The  sons  of  Sarothie "  are  among  the 
sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esd.  v.  34. 
There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

SAB'SECHIM  (OOOyP:  Sarsachim).  One 
of  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at  the 
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h  The  statue  of  Sargon,  now  in  tbe  Berlin  Museum,  was 
found  at  Idallum  in  Cyprus.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the 


taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Sab- 
saris  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix.  13  Nebushasban  is  called  Rab-saris, 
"  chief  eunuch,"  and  the  question  arises  whether 
Nebushasban  and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of 
the  same  person.  In  the  I.XX.,  verses  3  and  13 
are  mixed  up  together,  and  so  hopelessly  corrupt 
that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  anything  from  their 
reading  of  Kafiou<rixap  for  Sarsechim.  In  Gcse- 
nius'  Thesaurus  it  is  conjectured  that  Sarsechim 
and  Rab-saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  of 
the  same  office. 

SATHJCH  (Sopot)* :  Sarug).  Sebug  the  son 
of  Reu  (Luke  iii.  35). 

SATAN.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  pSf, 
is  simply  an  "  adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1  Sam. 
xxix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22 ;  1  K.  v.  4  (LXX.  M- 
$ov\os) ;  in  1  K.  xi.  25  (LXX.  arructluevos) ;  in 
Num.  kxii.  22,  32,  and  Ps.  cix.  6  (LXX.  SidffoXoi 
and  cognate  words) ;  in  1  K.  xi.  14,  23  (LXX. 
aordy).  This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our 
Lord's  application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  only  « 
four  times  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  (with  the  article)  in 
Job  i.  6, 12,  ii.  1,  Zech.  iii.  1,  and  (without  the 
article)  in  1  Cbr.  xxi.  1.  In  each  case- the  LXX. 
has  tiifioXos,  and  the  Vulgate  Satan.  IntheN.T. 
the  word  is  ffararai,  followed  by  the  Vulgate 
Satanas,  except  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  aaray  is 
used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five  places  (exclusive 
of  parallel  passages),  and  the  corresponding  word  ' 
6  Sii$o\os  in  about  the  same  number.  The  title 
4  tpx""  T»"  itianov  roirov  is  used  three  times ; 
i  *ortip6s  is  used  certainly  six  times,  probably  more 
frequently,  and  t  mipi(ctv  twice. 

It  is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  it  is  clear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old  Testament. 

It  divides  itself  naturally  into  tbe  consideration 
of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  bis  power  and 
action. 

(A.)  His  Existence. — It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of  clearness,  # 
the  personal  existence  of  a'  Spirit  of  Evil  is  revealed 
again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every  quality,  every 
action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is  attributed 
to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus  re- 
vealed. It  is  obvious,  that  the  fact  of  his  existence 
is  of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered, 
although  it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason. , 
It  is  in  the  power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  sup-  * 
posed  manifestations  of  supernatural  power,  and 
any  asserted  principles  of  Divine  action,  which  fall 
within  its  sphere  of  experience  ("the  earthly  things" 
of  John  iii.  12) ;  it  may  by  such  examination  satisfy 
itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  Person  or  a 
book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then  accept 
and  understand,  without  being  able  to  test  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  Divine  authority 
upon  subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  "  heavenly 
things,"  of  which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or 
disclose  thein,  save  the  "Son  of  Man  who  is  in 
Heaven  "). 


tne  expedition  in  person. 

This  barbarous  word  is  obtained  by  Joining  to  SerM 


king  s  statue  would  have  been  *-t  up  uuless  he  had  made  1  ,i,e  first  „ord  of  ,he  following  verse.  TUVt). 
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It  is  true,  that  human  thought  can  assert  an 
A  priori  probability  or  improbability  in  such  state- 
ments made,  based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  accordance  in  principle  between  the 
things  seen  and  the  things  unseen,  between  the 
effects,  which  are  visible,  and  the  causes,  which  are 
revealed  from  the  regions  of  mystery.  But  even 
this  power  of  weighing  probability  is  applicable 
rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency,  than  to  the  method, 
of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even  of  natural 
action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observation.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  for  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  assorted  without  doubt,  that  in 
all  the  orbs  of  the  univei-se  the  Divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  must  be  exercised ;  but  the  in- 
ference that  the  method  of  their  exercise  is  found 
there,  as  here,  in  the  creation  of  sentient  and  rational 
beings,  is  one  at  best  of  but  moderate  probability. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Whatever  supernatural  orders  of  beings  may  exist, 
we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case,  as  in  ours,  the 
Divine  government  must  be  carried  ou  by  the  union 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  overruling 
power  of  fiod,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  His  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this 
we  can  assert  nothing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely 
even  say  of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  govern- 
ment, whether  it  is  antecedently  probable  or  im- 
probable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  man  can  ascertain 
by  observation  the  existence  of  evil,  that  is,  of  facts 
and  thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  con- 
science asserts  to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with 
them  suffering  and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results. 
If  he  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he 
finds  them  to  arise,  for  each  individual,  partly  from 
the  power  of  certain  internal  impulses  which  act 
upon  the  will,  partly  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  These  circumstances  themselves  arise, 
either  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  or  by 
the  deliberate  action  of  other  men.  He  can  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  both  series  of  causes  must 
exist  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  must  finally  be 
overruled  to  His  will.  But  whether  there  exists 
any  superhuman  but  subordinate  cause  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  whether  there  be  any  similar  in- 
fluence acting  in  the  origination  of  the  impulses 
which  move  the  will,  this  is  a  question  which  he 
cannot  answer  with  certainty.  Analogy  from  the 
obseiTation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause  which  he  can 
discover  in  the  visible  world,  vix.  the  free  action  of 
a  personal  will,  may  lead  him,  and  generally  has 
led  him,  to  conjecture  in  the  affirmative,  but  still 
the  inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  gene- 
rally towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first 
is  to  consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection,  aris- 
ing, in  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth ;  in 
tact,  to  ignore  as  much  of  evil  as  possible,  and  to 
decline  to  reler  the  residuum  to  any  positive  cause 
at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichaean 
hypothesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of 
Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last.  Be- 


•  See  Wlsd.  II.  24.  <f^6v>f  Si  iw^oXov  Savorot  <urij\9cv 
tU  roe  K6<rtLov. 

For  this  reason,  IF  for  no  otoer.  it  seems  Impossible  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  "  Azazel,"  given  by  -tpencer, 


tween  these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied,  through 
many  gradations  of  thought  and  countless  forms  ot 
superstition.  Each  hypothesis  had  its  arguments 
of  probability  against  the  other.  The  first  laboured 
under  the  difficulty  of  being  insufficient  as  an 
account  of  the  anomalous  facts,  and  indeterminate 
in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  causes  ;  the  second 
sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  nud 
the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But 
both  were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cogni- 
zance; neither  could  be  proved  or  disproved  with 
certainty. 

The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  au- 
thority, meets  the  truth,  and  removes  the  error, 
inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  perfect  supremacy  of  God, 
so  that  under  His  permission  alone,  and  for  His 
inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see 
for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4;  Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6; 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually 
in  God's  ordinance  after  the  Fall  itself,  was  effected 
actually  on  the  Cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its 
results  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Still  Scripture  re- 
cognises the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world,  not  only 
as  felt  in  outward  circumstances  (•*  the  world  "), 
and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man  ("  the  flesh  "), 
but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  an 
Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free  will,  which  God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to 
rebel  against  Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
same  rebellion  ("  the  devil  "). 

In  accordance  with  the  "economy"  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  the  existence  of 
Satin  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  en- 
trance of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  re- 
ferred only  to  the  serpent.  It  is  true  that  the 
whole  narrative,  and  especially  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  temptation  ("  to  be  as  gods"),  which  was 
united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  on  any 
thoughtful  reader*  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but 
the  time  was  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  after- 
wards was  revealed,  that  *'  he  who  sinneth  is  of 
the  devil"  (1  John  iii.  8),  that  "  the  old  serpent" 
of  Genesis  was  "called  the  devil  and  Satan,  who 
deceiveth  the  whole  world"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  23). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given.  J 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  His  su- 
preme and  unapproachable  Majesty ;  evil  is  known 
negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him ;  and  the 
'*  vanity"  of  idols,  rather  than  any  positive  evil 
influence,  is  represented  as  the  opposite  to  His 
reality  and  goodness.  The  Law  gives  the  "  know- 
ledge of  sin "  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  any 
external  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces 
idolatry,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  N.  T. 
declares  plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "  power 
of  Satan."11 

The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone 
(whether  we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period) 
on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion,"  apart  from  the  * 


Hengstenberg.  and  others,  in  Lev.  xvl.  8,  as  a  reference  to 
the  Spirit  of  Evil.  Such  a  reference  would  not  only  stand 
alone,  but  would  be  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Mosaic  revelaUon.  See  par  or  Atokkmbkt. 
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gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  reve- 
lation.   In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  distinct 

r  mention  of  "  Satan,"  "  the  adversary "  of  Job. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  emphatic  stress 
laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of 
all  bnt  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  all 
grandeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  among  the 
"  sons  of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord  ; 
his  malice  and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope, 
in  accusation  or  in  action,  only  for  God's  own  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  All  this 
is  widely  different  from  the  clear  and  terrible  reve- 
lations of  the  N.  T. 

The  Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
with  the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology, 
the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  oo- 

*  ordinate  Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written 
after  the  Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of 
"Satan"  twice  mentioned ;  but  it  is  confessed  by 
all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination  and 
inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as  ever.  In 
I  Chr.  ui.  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the 
article  ("  an  adversary,"  not  "  the  adversary "), 
the  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  shows  dis- 
tinctly that,  in  the  temptation  of  David,  Satan's 
malice  was  overruled  to  work  out  the  "  anger  of 
the  Lord"  against  Israel.  In  Zech.  iii.  1,  2, 
"  Satan"  is  6  iunltiKos  (as  in  1  Pet.  v.  8),  the 
accuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  re- 
buked and  put  to  silence  by  Him  fcomp.  Ps.  cix.  6). 
In  the  case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the 
Kvil  One,  the  presence  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave 
cause  to  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.  [ANOKL8, 
p.  70  a.]  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guard 
the  Israelites  more  distinctly  from  the  fascination 
of  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their  conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  that  the 
reason  of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  Satan  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 

T  veterate  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  on 
idolatry  based  as  usual,  in  great  degree,  on  the  sup- 
posed power  of  their  false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The 
existence  of  evil  spirits  is  suggested  to  them  in  the 
stem  prohibition  and  punishment  of  witchcraft 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  Dent,  xviii.  10),  and  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  possession  of  men  by  an  "  evil "  or 
«*  lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14 ; 
1  K.  xxii.  22) ;  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
shown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Is.  viii. 
19,  &c.).  But  this  tendency  would  have  been  in- 
creased tenfold  by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  enemy,  concentrating  round  himself  all 
the  powers  of  evil  and  enmity  against  God.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem,  the  revelation  of  the  "  strong 
man  armed"  was  withheld  nntil  ''the  stronger 
than  he"  should  be  made  manifest. 

For  in  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly 
vanishes,  in  the  interval  between  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the 
scanty  revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual 
influence.  But  the  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"  demons "  (Sai/uoVut),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Josephus.  The  only 
instance  to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already 
made  to  VViad.  ii.  24.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that 
the  Targums  often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan 
into  the  descriptions  of  sin  and  temptation  found 
rn  the  0.  T. ;  as  for  example  in  Ex.  ixxii.  19,  in 


connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf 
(com p.  the  tradition  as  to  the  body  of  Moses,  Deut. 
xxxir.  5,  6;  Jude  9,  Michael).  But,  while  a 
mass  of  fable  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the 
existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or 
implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  im- 
portant truth.  To  refer  this  to  mere  "  accommo- 
dation" of  the  language  of  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief,  is  to  contra- 
dict facts,  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  is  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant ;  but  one  important,  practical,  and 
even  awful.  The  language  used  respecting  it  is 
either  truth  or  falsehood ;  and  unless  we  impute 
error  or  deceit  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  we  mast 
receive  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a 
certain  doctrine  of  Revelation.  Without  dwelling 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  -sufficient : 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil.  ...  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides  (tartiKtv) 
not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."  On  this  subject,  see  Demoxiacs,  vol.  i. 
p.  4256. 

(B.)  His  Nature.— Of  the  nature  and  original 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most 
of  the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn 
from  mere  tradition,  popularized  in  England  by  j 
Milton,  but  without  even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural 
authority.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit"  in  Eph. 
ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "demons" 
(Sai/uoW)  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  having 
"  angels "  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Uev. 
xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence. 
We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature 
[Angels],  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature,  super- 
human in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  and  not 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  "  princes  "  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  any- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  by 
God.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  will  of  a  free 
and  rational  creature  can,  by  His  permission,  oppose 
His  will;  that  the  very  conception  of  freedom 
implies  capacity  of  temptation ;  and  that  every  ' 
sin,  unless  arrested  by  God's  fresh' gift  of  grace, 
strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit,  till  it 
may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation.  We 
can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 

But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall. 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  need  to 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of  tra- 
dition and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Rev.  xii.  7,  9, 
which  speaks  of"  Michael  and  his  angels  "  as  "  fight- 
ing against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,"  till  the 
"great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan"  was 
"cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  pas-  , 
sage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original 
fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  "  God  spared 
not  the  angels,  when  they  had  sinned,  but  having 
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cast  them  into  hell,  delivered  them  to  chains  of 
darkness  (trttpcus  (6<pov  rapraptiaas  rap4taK*y), 
reserved  unto  judgment,"  with  the  parallel  passage 
in  Jude  6,  "  Angels,  who  kept  not  their  first  estate 
(TTjr  iamuv  ipxh')t  Dut  1>e'r  own  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Day." 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mysterious ;•  but  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one  of  these ; 
for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  (Tvn)fnniirwi) 
till  the  Great  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go 
about  as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  until  his 
appointed  time  be  come. 

Setting  these  passages  aside,  we  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18, 
"  I  beheld  (itttipow)  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall 
from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  his 
original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
tense,  and  the  force  of  the  context,  rather  refer  it 
figuratively  to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
evil  spirits)  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  ita 
cause  or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii.  44),  in  which  our  Lord  declares 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning," that  "he  stands  not  (Iottim)  in  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  "  that  he 
is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  it."  But  here  it  seems 
likely  the  words  4V  &pxv*  n^tT  40  the  beginning 
of  his  action  upon  man ;  perhaps  the  allusion  is 
to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  murderer, 
an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage  in 
1  John  iii.  9-12.  The  word  eorijire  (wrongly  ren- 
dered "abode"  in  A.  V.),and  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  (all. 

Perhaps  the  only  one,  which  has  any  value,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  "  lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  "  (icplfia.)  "  of  the  devil."  it 
.  1 1 1  '*  C01ic'u<led  from  this,  that  pride  was  the  cause  of 
fJwtMf.SMl.ral.  the  devil's  condemnation.  The  inference  is  a  pro- 
bable one ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  only  analogy 
within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  which 
the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  desire  "  to  be 
as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  most  deadly  temp- 
tation. Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  Revelation. 

But,  while  these  points  are  passed  by  almost  in 
silence  (a  silence  which  rebukes  the  irreverent 
exercise  of  imagination  on  the  subject),  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  speculation 
to  those,  who  by  yielding  to  evil  may  become  the 
"  children  of  Satan,"  instead  of  "  children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  God,  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity 
or  Holiness ;  combined  with  that  spirit,  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature, 
the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
opposites  to  these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  devil.  In  John  viii.  44,  com- 
pared with  1  John  iii.  10-15,  we  have  hatred  and 
falsehood ;  in  the  constant  mention  of  the  "  un- 
clean "  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  we  find  im- 
purity ;  from  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride.  These 
are  especially  the  "  sins  of  the  devil ;"  in  them  wc 
trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  miud.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  rest- 
less activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  desire 


c  It  Is  referred  by  some  to  Gen.  vi.  i,  where  nuwyliaS. 
c(  the  I,XX.  have  Syytlmi  Btoi  for  "sons  of  Gudj" 
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to  spread  corruption,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and 
we  have  the  portraiture  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  as 
Scripture  has  drawn  it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

(C.)  His  Power  and  Action. — Both  these 
points,  being  intimately  connected  with  our  own 
life  and  salvation,  are  treated  with  a  distinctness  and 
fulness  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  obscurity 
of  the  previous  subject. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented 
as  exercised,  either  directly,  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of 
a  powerful  and  evil  nature  on  those,  in  whom  lurks  • 
the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  wicked  man,  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind ;  but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by 
suggestion  of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  of 
actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only  in  very 
slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  ' 
strongest  terms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  corre- 
lative to,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the 
existence  of  evil  within.  In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (Matt.  xiii.  19),  it  is  represented  as  a  ne- 
gative influence,  taking  away  the  action  of  the 
Word  of  God  for.  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  as  a  positive  influence  for 
evil,  introducing  wickedness  into  the  world.  St. 
Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  power, 
permitted  to  dispute  the  world  with  the  power  of 
God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrippa  that  his  mission 
was  "  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  (^{ow/as)  of  Satan  unto  God,"  and  re- 
presents the  excommunication,  which  cuts  men  off 
from  the  grace  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  as  a  "  de- 
liverance of  them  unto  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  The  same  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a 
bolder  and  more  startling  form,  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  is  called  a  "synagogue  of 
Satan"  (Kev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9),  where  the  secrets  of  false 
doctrine  are  called  "  the  depths  of  Satan  "  (ii.  24), 
and  the  "  throne  "  and  "  habitation  "  of  Satan  are 
said  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 
sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
intended  to  baffle  (naTapyeiv)  "  him,  that  hath  the 
power  (to  xpiros)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  j" 
for  death  is  evidently  regarded  as  the  "  wages  of 
sin,"  and  the  power  of  death  as  inseparable  from 
the  power  of  corruption.  Nor  is  this  truth  only 
expressed  directly  and  formally ;  it  meets  as  again 
and  again  in  passages  simply  practical,  taken  for 
granted,  as  already  familiar  (see  Rom.  xvi.  20; 
2  Cor.  ii.  11;  1  Thess.  ii.  18;  2  Thess.  ii.  9; 
1  Tim.  v.  15).  The  Bible  does  not  shrink  from 
putting  the  fact  of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul 
before  us,  in  plain  and  terrible  certainty. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
its  language  is  very  far  from  countenancing,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean  theory. 
The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  tem- 
porary and  limiteJ,  subordinated  to  the  Divine 
counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  possession, 
in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only  in  order  that 
it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His  triumph.  As 
for  Himself,  so  for  His  redeemed  ones,  it  is  true, 
that  "God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet 


especially  because  2  Pet.  Ul.  5.  relating  to  tbe  Flood, 
seems  closely  connected  with  that  passage 
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shortly"  (Rom.  xvi.  20;  comp.  Gen.  iii.  15). 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Job 
shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly  implied, 
that  Satanic  influence  is  permitted,  in  order  to  be 
overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and  therefore 
faith.  The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left 
f  unexplained ;  but  its  present  subordination  and  future 
extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of,  as  capuble 
of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
will  Bee  from  you,"  is  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture  (Jam.  iv.  7j.  It  is  indeed  a  power,  to 
which  "place"  or  opportunity  "is  given,"  only 
by  the  consent  of  man's  will  (Eph.  iv.  27).  It  is 
probably  to  be  traced  most  distinctly  in  the  power 
of  evil  habit,  a  power  real,  but  not  irresistible, 
created  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every  successive  act 
of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soul.  It  is  a 
power  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
needs  craft  and  dissimulation,  in  order  to  get  ad- 
vantage  over  man  by  entangling  the  will.  The 
"wiles"  (Eph.  vi.  11),  the  "devices"  (2  Cor.  ii. 
11),  the  "snare"  (1  Tim.  iii.  7,  vi.  9;  2  Tim.  ii. 
26)  "  of  the  devil,"  are  expressions  which  indicate 
the  indirect  and  unnatural  character  of  the  power 
of  evil.  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  reason  for  "  so- 
berness and  vigilance  "  ( 1  Pet.  v.  8),  for  the  careful 
use  of  the  "  whole  armour  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  10- 
17) ;  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supre- 
macy of  God's  grace,  or  to  disturb  the  inner  peace 
of  the  Christian.  "  He  that  is  born  of  God,  keepeth 
himself,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not " 
(1  John  v.  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scripture 
discloses  to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  is  the  leader  of  a 
host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels  who  share  his  evil 
work,  and  for  whom  the  "  everlasting  fire  is  pre- 
pared" (Matt.  xiv.  41).  Of  their  origin  and  fall 
we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be 
the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6  ;  but  one  passage  (Matt, 
xii.  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly  with  the 
SatjUvm  (A.  V.  "devils"*)  who  had  power  to 
possess  the  souls  of  men.  The  Jews  there  speak 
of  a  Beelzebub  {Bttk(e$oi\),  "  a  prince  of  the 
demons,"  whom  they  identify  with,  or  symbolise 
by,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "  god  of  flies "  [see 
Beelzebub  J,  and  by  whose  power  they  accuse  our 
Lord  of  casting  out  demons.  His  answer  is,  "  How 
can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  "  The  inference  is  clear 
that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  demons 
are  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x.  38,  in  which  St.  Peter 
describes  the  possessed  as  KaraSvyaurTcvopeVovr 
vxb  tov  Aia/3o\ov,  and  by  Luke  x.  18,  in  which 
the  mastery  over  the  demons  is  connected  by  our 
Lord  with  the  "  fall  of  Satan  from  heaven,  and 
their  power  included  by  Him  in  the  "  power  of  the 
enemy  "  (tov  Ix'pov ;  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  39).  For 
their  nature,  see  Demons.  They  are  mostly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession ;  but  in 
Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various  lights,  as 
"principalities'  (Af>xaf),  "powere"  (l{ovo*f<u), 
"  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world;"  and 
"  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places" 

*  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  A.  V.  should  use  toe  word 
"  devil,"  not  only  for  Its  proper  equivalent  ti&fiokot,  but 
also  for  ZoitUnav. 

•  'lite  word  *6?pov,  properly  referring  to  the  system  of 
the  universe,  and  so  used  In  John  1. 10.  Is  generally  applied 
In  Scripture  to  human  society  as  alienated  from  God,  with 


(or  "things")  (tA  wevpaTMca  rijs  xoirjpias  it 
rots  irovpavlon) ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling " 
against  the  soul  of  man.  The  same  reference  is 
made  less  explicitly  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  and  Col.  ii. 
15.  In  Rev.  xii.  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as  fight- 
ing with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  "  Michael  and  his  angels," 
and  as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking 
all  these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan ;  but  their  power  and  action  are 
bnt  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his.  That 
there  is  against  us  a  power  of  spiritual  wickedness  7 
is  a  truth  which  we  need  to  know,  and  a  mystery 
which  only  Revelation  can  disclose;  bnt  whether  it 
is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference. 

But  the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince  of  this 
world  "  (6  &pxa"'  *4*lt0v  tovtov)  in  John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this 
world "  (i  8*bs  tov  aluvos  tovtov)  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
4 ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  the  words 
too*  Koff/iOKparopaf  roO  trxorovr  tov  al&vos 
tovtov,  used  in  Eph.  vi.  12.*  This  power  he 
claimed  for  himself,  as  a  delegated  authority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6);  and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal,  had  he  spoken 
altogether  falsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in* 
direct  influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments. There  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  f 
nature,  and  what  Men  call  the  "  chances"  of  life. 
Such  a  power  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of 
Job,  and  probably  implied  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
with  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (in  Luke  xiii.  16),  and  of 
St  Paul's  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
action  to  the  angels  of  God  (as  ia  Ex.  xii.  23 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  Acts  xii.  23) ;  and, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connexion  of  the 
second  causes  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Will  of 
God,  we  cannot  even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any 
antecedent  improbability;  but  it  is  little  dwelt 
upon  in  Scripture,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
exercise  of  this  power  through  the  hands  of  wicked 
men,  who  become  "  children  of  the  devil,"  and 
accordingly  "  do  the  lasts  of  their  father."  (See 
John  viii.  44;  Acta  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8-10; 
and  comp.  John  vi.  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scrip- 
ture regards  all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil," 
and  traces  to  him,  through  his  ministers,  all 
spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor.  xi.  14, 15),  and  all 
the  persecution  and  hindrances  which  oppose  the 
Gospel  (Rev.  ii.  10 ;  1  These,  ii.  18).  Most  of  all 
is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mis'ead  and  tempt  men,  and  who 
at  last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own, 
come  to  take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
evil-doing  in  others  (Rom.  i.  32).  • 

The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned  by  an 
examination  of  the  title,  by  which  he  is  designated 
in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  6  Sii0o\6t, 
"  the  devil."  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself 
implies  only  the  endeavour  to  break  the  bonds  be- 

a  reference  to  tbe  "  pomp  and  vanity  "  which  makes  It  an 
Idol  (see, «.  g„  1  John  II.  15) ;  axiv  refers  to  Its  transitory 
character,  and  Is  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  tbe 
startling  application  of  the  word  9t6t,  a  "  god  of  an  use  " 
being  of  course  no  true  Ood  at  all.  It  Is  used  with  Koapoc 
In  Bph.  11.  a. 
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tween  others,  and  "set  them  at  variance"  (see, 
e.  g..  Plat.  St/mp.  p.  222  c :  Sia$iM.ttv  ifu  *o2 
'Aydffwva) ;  hut  common  usage  adds  to  this  general 
sense  the  special  idea  of  "  setting  at  variance  by 
slander."  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  JuigoXoi  is 
used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3) ;  and  in  each  case  with 
wmethiug  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  to  Satan,  both  the  general  and 
special  senses  should  be  kept  iu  view.  His  general 
object  is  to  break  the  bonds  of  communion  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love 
which  bind  men  to  each  other,  to  "  set "  each  soul 
"  at  variance"  both  with  men  and  God,  and  so 
reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  selfishness 
which  is  the  seed-plot  of  sin.  One  special  means,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  do  this,  is  slander  of  God  to  man, 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die : 
for  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat 
thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  These  words 
contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions,  which  keep 
men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to  Him  to  a 
hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  the  hea- 
then so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of 
human  weal  and  woe,  or  "  envious"  of  human  ex- 
cellence and  happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness 
and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  This  is 
enough  (even  without  the  imputation  of  falsehood 
which  is  added)  to  pervert  man's  natural  love  of 
freedom,  till  it  rebels  against  that,  which  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny,  and  seeks 
to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  standard 
of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  His 
reuniting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the 
Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference 
to  it,  Satan  is  called  the  "  adversary"  (AkWJikoj) 
of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  represented  in  that  cha- 
racter in  Zech.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and  more  plainly  still  de- 
signated in  Kev.  xii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren,  who  accused  them  before  our  God  day 
and  night."  It  is  difficult  fur  us  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of 
slander,  under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.  The 
mention  of  it  is  clearly  an  "accommodation"  of 
God's  judgmeut  to  the  analogy  of  our  human  expe- 
,     .  *'  rience:  but  we  understand  by  it  a  practical  and 

<j.f  Iftts.  awful  truth,  that  every  sin  of  life,  and  even  the 

admixture  of  lower  and  evil  motives  which  taints 
the  best  action*  of  man,  will  rise  up  against  us  at 
the  judgment,  to  claim  the  soul  as  their  own,  and 
lix  for  ever  that  separation  from  God,  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that 
accusatiou  Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading 
part,  pleading  against  man,  with  that  worst  of 
slander  which  is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated 
facts ;  and  shall  be  overcome,  not  by  any  counter- 
claim of  human  merit,  but  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
I.amb  "  received  in  true  and  stedfast  faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of 
less  moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of 
Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.    It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — Temptation  and  Pos- 
'  session. 


'  See  the  connexion  between  faith  and  love  by  which 
It  is  mudo  perfect  (cw/yyovMtVrj)  in  Gttl.  v.  e,  and  between 


The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record 
of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It 
is  expressly  laid  down  (as  in  Jam.  i.  2-4)  that 
"  temptation,"  properly  so  called,  i.  «.  "  trial " 
(xHpuo-juot),  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  accord- 
ingly ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God 
(as  in  Gen.  xxii.  1).  Man's  nature  is  progressive; 
bis  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity 
(Swcf/xct),  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual 
efficiency  (ivtpyttq)  by  free  exercise.'  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and 
unreservedly,  without  respect  to  the  nghtness  or 
wrongness  of  their  obtaining  them ;  they  need  to  be  f 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a  trial,  in  which,  if  the  conscience 
prevail,  the  spirit  receives  strength  and  growth  ;  if 
it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  teuds  to  predomi- 
nate, and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  Besides  this, 
the  will  itself  delights  in  independence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  physical  compulsion  is  its  high 
privilege ;  but  there  is  over  it  the  Moral  Power  of 
God's  Law,  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  truth  and 
goodness,  acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason 
and  the  conscience,  should  regulate  the  human  will. 
The  need  of  giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely 
and  by  conviction,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  is  a  still  severer  trial,  with  the  reward 
of  still  greater  spiritual  progress,  if  we  sustain  it, 
with  the  punishment  of  a  subtler  nnd  more  dan- 
gerous fall,  if  we  succumb.  In  its  struggle  the 
spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its  authority 
by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath 
of  spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  teutability  of  man,  even  in  his  original 
nature,  which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving 
scope  to  the  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the 
"  tempter "  (as  in  Matt.  iv.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5). 
He  has  power  (as  the  record  of  Gen.  iii.  shows 
clearly),  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  passions 
their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating  forms,  so  as 
to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects  against  the  Law 
of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and  next,  to  act 
upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  independence, 
the  desire  "  to  be  as  gods,  knowing  "  (that  is,  prac- 
tically, judging  and  determining)  "  good  and  evil." 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is 
under  the  control  and  overruling  power  of  God,  as 
is  emphatically  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x.  13;  Jam.  iv. 
7,  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  so  resisted  only  by  yielding 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes 
an  "  agony")  in  reliance  on  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  negatively  and  positively. 
Its  negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  engrafted 
word"  (James  i.  21)  of  grace,  ».  e.  as  interposing 
itself,  by  consent  of  man,  between  him  and  the 
channels  of  God's  grace.  Its  positive  exei"cise  is  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares, 
represented  as  sowing  actual  seed  of  evil  in  the  in- 
dividual heart  or  the  world  generally  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  tares  (fifdVra)  lends  to  the  conclusion,  which 
is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi.  14,  viz.  that  evil  is 
introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit ' 
of  good. 

This  exercise  of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible, 
even  against  a  sinless  nature.    We  see  this  in  the 


feltta  and  the  works  by  which  it  Is  perfected  (reActovrcu) 

in  Jam.  tl.  M. 
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Temptation  of  our  Lord.  The  temptations  pre- 
sented to  Him  appeal,  first  to  the  natural  desire 
and  need  of  food,  next  to  the  desire  of  power,  to 
be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent  in  the  noblest 
minds;  and  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing  and 
realizing  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real 
but  imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  in- 
volved in  no  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation 
was  to  seek  them  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy 
means ;  the  answer  to  them  (given  by  the  Lord  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  as  one  like  ourselves 
in  all  the  weakness  and  finiteness  of  our  nature) 
lay  in  simple  Faith,  resting  upon  God,  and  on  His 
Word,  keeping  to  His  way,  and  refusing  to  con- 
template the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  Him 
alone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self- 
confidence,  and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and 
on  the  grace  of  God. 

But  in  the  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan 
has  a  greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes 
a  man  the  "  servant  of  sin  "  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  16);  it  therefore  creates  in  the 
spirit  of  man  a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which 
sympathizes  with,  and  aids,  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience ; 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mysterious, 
but  unmistakeably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  Fall, 
this  evil  tendency  is  born  in  man  in  capacity,  prior 
to  all  actual  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out 
into  active  existence  by  such  actual  sins  committed. 
It  is  this  which  St.  Paul  calls  "a  law,"  i.e.  (ac- 
cording to  his  universal  use  of  the  word)  an  external 
power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the  inner  man 
(the  wois)  into  captivity  (Rom.  vii.  14-24).  Its 
power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out ;  it  still 
"  lusts  against  the  spirit"  so  that  men  "  cannot  do 
the  things,  which  they  would  "  (Gal.  v.  17).  It  is 
to  this  spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  false- 
hood, cruelty,  pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of 
any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is 
said  to  sppeal  in  tempting  us.  If  his  temptations 
be  yielded  to  without  repentance,  it  becomes  the 
reprobate  (iSoKipos)  mind,  which  delights  in  evil 
for  its  own  sake  (Rom.  i.  28,  32)  and  makes  men 
emphatically  "children  of  the  devil"  (John  viii. 
44;  Acts  xiii.  10;  1  John  iii.  8,  10),  and  "ac- 
cursed" (Matt.  xxv.  41),  fit  for  "the  fire  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  If  they  be 
resisted,  as  by  God's  grace  they  may  be  resisted, 
then  the  evil  power  (the  "flesh"  or  the  "old 
man")  is  gradually  "crucified"  or  "mortified," 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven,  where 
no  evil  can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised,  chiefly  by  the 
suggestion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the 
delegated  power  of  Satan  over  outward  circum- 
stances. To  this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced 
(as  has  been  said)  the  trial  ot  Job  by  temporal  loss 
and  bodily  suffering  (Job  i.,  ii.),  the  remarkable 
expression,  used  by  our  Lord,  as  to  the  woman  with 
a  "  spirit  of  infirmity  "  (Luke  xiii.  16),  the  "  thorn 
in  the  flesh,"  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  "messenger 
of  Satan  "  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  Its  lan- 
guage is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  me- 
taphor, or  poetical  personification  of  an  abstract 
principle.  Its  general  statements  are  illustrated 
by  examples  of  temptation.  (See,  besides  thosealready 
mentioned,  Luke  xxii.  5;  John  xxiii.  27  (Judas); 
Luke  xxii.  31  (Peter> ;  Acts  v.  3  (Ananias  and 


Sapphire);  1  Cor.  vii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  1  Thess. 
iii.  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling  form 
of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one,  on  which,  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  the  First  Cause 
with  Second  Causes  in  Nature,  and  of  the  process 
of  origination  of  human  thought,  experience  can 
hardly  be  held  to  be  competent,  either  to  confirm, 
or  to  oppose,  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 

On  the  subject  of  Possession  see  Demoniacs.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  although  widely 
different  in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  cha- 
racter as  the  other  power  of  Satan,  including  both 
that  external  and  internal  influence  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us 
only  in  connexion  with  the  revelation  of  that 
redemption  from  sin,  which  destroys  it, — a  reve- 
lation begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested,  in  itself  at  the  Atonement,  in  its  effects 
at  the  Great  Day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  Sntan  is  first  "  bound  for  a  thousand 
years,"  then  set  free  for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict, 
and  finally  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
...  for  ever  and  ever  "  (xx.  2,  7-10).     [A.  B.] 

SATHRABU'ZANES  (SofyajSovfdV^t :  Sa- 
trabuzancs).  Shetharboznai  (1  Esd.  vi.  3,  7, 
27 ;  comp.  Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13). 

SATYRS  (D'Ty'P,  seXm:  Sai/toW:  pflosi), 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  above-named 
plural  noun,  which,  having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  " 
or  "  rough,"  is  frequently  applied  to  "  he-goats  " 
(comp.  the  Latin  hircui,  from  hirtut,  hirsutus) ;  the 
SOtrtm,  however,  of  Is.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14, 
where  the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of  goat 
whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the  old  ver- 
sions, and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
translation  is  correct,  and  Satyrs,  that  is,  demons  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goats, 
are  intended.  Comp.  Jerome  (Comment,  ad  1$. 
xiii.),  "  Seiriro  vel  incubones  vel  satyros  vel  sylves- 
tres  quosdam  homines  quos  nonnulli  fatuos  ficarios 
vocant,  aut  daemonum  genera  intelligunt."  This 
explanation  receives  confirmation  from  a  passage  in 
Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  "  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  Slbim,"  and  from  a  similar  one  in 
2  Chr.  ii.  15.  The  Israelites,  it  is  probable,  haa 
become  acquainted  with  a  form  of  goat-worship 
from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  Hicroz.  iii.  825; 
Jablonski  Pant.  Aegi/pt.  i.  273,  et  sqq.).  The 
opinion  held  by  Michaelis  (Supp.  p.  2342)  and 
Lichtenstoin  (Commentat.  dt  Simiarxm,  Sic,  §4, 
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p.  50,  sqq.),  that  the  S&rim  probably  denote  some 
species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Ape.  From  a  few 
passages  in  Pliuy  (N.  Jf.v.%;  vii.  2 ;  Tiii.  54)  it  is 
clear  that  by  Satyrs  are  sometimes  to  be  understood 
some  kind  of  ape  or  monkey ;  Col.  H.  Smith  has 
figured  the  Macacos  Arabicus  as  being  the  probable 
satyr  of  Babylon.  That  some  species  of  Cyno- 
cephalia  (dog-faced  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
Horapollo  (i.  14-16)  has  told  us.  The  other  ex- 
planation, however,  has  the  sanction  of  Gesenius, 
liochart,  Koseumilller,  Parkhurst,  Maurer,  Flint, 
and  others.  As  to  the  "  dancing "  satyrs,  comp. 
Virg.  Eel.  v.  73, 

"  Saltan  tea  sa  tyros  lmitabitur  Alpbesiboeoa." 

SAUL  (?1Nt5>,  i.e.  Shaul:  Saoi\;  Joseph. 
3iov\os :  Sail),  more  accurately  Shaul,  in  which 
form  it  is  given  on  several  occasions  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version.  The  name  of  various  persons  in  the 
Sacred  History. 

1.  Saul  of  Rehobotn  by  the  River  was  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called 
Shaul.  [G.] 


SAUL 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel.  The  name  here 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  found 
before  in  the  Edomite  prince  already  mentioned; 
and  in  a  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  A.  V. 
Shaul).  It  also  occurs  among  the  Kohathites  in 
the  genealogy  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24),  and  in 
Saul,  like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  better 
known  as  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  below  p.  1154). 
Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  18,  §4)  mentions  a  Saul,  father 
of  one  Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scythc- 
polis  in  the  early  part  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  following  genealogy  may  be  observed — 
1.  The  repetition  in  two  generations  of  the  names 
of  Kish  and  Ner,  of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of 
Mephibosheth.  2.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  in  three  successive  generations:  possibly  in 
four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibosheths.  3.  The 
constant  shirtings  of  the  names  of  God,  as  incor- 
porated in  the  proper  names:  (a)  ^46-iel= Je-hiel. 
(6)  Malchishw  =  J#-shna.  (c)  Eah-baal=  lsh- 
bosheth.  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  boat  =  Mephi- 
bosheth.  4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family 
down  to  the  times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible 
that  Zimri  (1  Chr.  iz.  42)  can  be  the  usurper  , 
of  1  K.  xvi. — if  so,  the  last  attempt  of  the  house 
of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendancy  ?  The  time  would 
agree. 


Ar-HIAH. 

Bechoratb. 

Zeror.    (LXX. . 

Abiel,  or  Jrhiel  — 
(1  Sam.  IX.  I.) 
(I  Cbr.  viii.  as.) 


(1  Sam.  Ix.  1.) 


(1  Cbr.  Ii.) 


AbJon. 


Baal.  Nrr. 

(1  Cur.  Ix.  ».) 
I 


Ahia 


Zarhariab. 
(Zacher, 
I  Chr.  viii,) 


MikUh. 

(I  Chr.  ix.  S/.) 


KM>. 

—  SAUL  -  Rlipali. 
(I  Chr.  ix.  as.) 


IxLui.    MaldJ-amn.   Abnaulnb.    Eah-baal.  Merab. 
(I  Sam.       JoBhua  (Jaa.^Nl.  Ixhboaheth. 
xir.  40.)  ri.  6,  1.) 


iibiboahitb  (1  Cbr.ia.  M). 


■  MicLl  «.  Pballlel. 

I 

6  10118. 


Armoni.  Mrpbiboxhelb. 


Micah. 
I 


llthoo. 


Anal. 

Jehnadali  (Jarali,  1  Chr.  ix.  it). 


Zimri. 
Moaa. 
liinra. 

Rtpbar  (Raphalnb,  I  dir.  ix.  as). 


Eahek. 
I 


Clam. 
I 


Jehuah.  EliphrlrL 


There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree  in 
1  Sam.  iz.  1,  ziv.  51,  which  represents  Saul  and 
Abuer  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  iz.  39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great- 
grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree 
in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose  either  that  a 
link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel  and  Kish,  in. 
■  1  Sam.  iz.  1,  or  that  the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abiel  ( 1  Chr.  iz.  30),  lias  been  confounded  with 


the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chr.  iz.  39). 
The  pedigree  in  1  Chr.  viii.  is  not  free  from  con- 
fusion, as  it  omits  amongst  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner, 
who  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in 
both  is  made  the  father  of  Kish. 

His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  tierce, 
wayward,  litful  nature  of  the  tribe  [Bknjamin], 
and  in  pin  t  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between 
the  old  ami  new  systems  in  which  he  found  him- 
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self  involved.  To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of 
madness,  which  broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at 
times,  leaving  him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  His 
affections  were  strong,  as  appears  in  his  love  both 
for  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but  they  were 
unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal  or 
insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he 
may  be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his 
strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  he  was, 
Ske  die  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller 
by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  "good"  (1  Sain.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  "  the  gazelle 
of  Israel."  *  It  was  probably  these  external  quali- 
ties which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  frequently 
attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen  " — "  whom  the  Lord 
did  choose" — "  Set  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen  1"  (1  Sam.  ix.  17,  x.  24; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  6). 

The  birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  waa  probably  his  native  village. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah," 
though,  from  its  subsequent  connexion  with  him,  it 
is  called  often  "  Gibeah  of  Saul "  [Gibeah]  .  His 
father,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  ana  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 
little  importance  (ix.  I,  21).  A  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of 
these  asses,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent 
his  son  Saul,  accompanied  by  a  servant,*  who  acted 
also  as  a  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  man 
(ix.  3-10).  After  a  three  days'  journey  (ix.  20), 
which  it  has  hitherto  proved  impossible  to  track, 
through  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [Shalisha  ;  Sha- 
lim  ;  Zuph ],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return 
borne,  but  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  the  servant, 
who  suggested  that  before  doing  so  they  should 
consult  "  a  man  of  God,"  "  a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  asses — securing  his  oracle  by  a  present 
{backshish)  of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel.  They 
were  instructed  by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside 
the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came  out  of  the 
city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a  sacri- 
ficial least  was  waiting  for  bis  benediction  (1  Sara, 
ix.  11-13).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the 
first  time — it  was  Samuel.  A  divine  intimation 
had  indicated  to  him  the  approach  and  the  future 
destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjaraite.  Surprised  at 
bis  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended 
to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at 
the  top  (to  KordAvpa,  LXX-,  ix.  27)  found  thirty 
or  (LXX.,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  4,  §1)  seventy  guests 
assembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief  place. 
In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished  stranger, 
Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder, 


»  2  3am.  1.  19,  the  word  translated  "  branty,"  but  the 
same  term  03V)  In  2  Sam.  11.  18  and  elsewhere  is 
translated  "  roe."  The  LXX.  have  confounded  it  with  a 
very  similar  word,  and  render  it  SrriAiMrov,  "  set  up  a 
pillar." 

b  When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel(l  Chr.  Till.  29,  Ix.  36),  is  called 
the  father  of  "  Gibson,"  it  probably  means  founder  e/ 
GQxaK 

«  The  word  is  "i}0, "  servant,"  not  "|3J>,  "  slave." 

'  At  Zelsab,  or  (LXX.)  -  leaping  for  joy." 

•  Mistranslated  In  A.  V.  "  plain." 

'  In  x.  5,  Gibrath  ha-Ebhim ;  In  x.  10,  hag-gibtah  only. 


from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to 
tear  off  the  first  morsel  (LXX.,  ix.  22-24).  They 
then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared 
for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Samuel 
roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirt* 
of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left  them) 
Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil, 
and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to  him  that 
he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the 
nation  (ix.  25-x.  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (x.  9,  LXX.),  a  new  life  dawned 
upon  him.  Ho  returned  by  a  route  which,  like 
that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly ;  and  at  every  step  homeward  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  which,  according  to  Samuel's 
prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9,  10).  At  Rachel's 
sepulchre  he  met  two  men,'  who  announced  to  him 
the  recovery  of  the  asses— his  lower  cares  were  to 
cease.  At  the  oak*  of  Tabor  [Plain ;  Tabor, 
Plain  op]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids 
and  bread,  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to 
Bethel.  Two  of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as 
if  to  indicate  his  new  dignity.  At  "  the  hill  of 
'God"  (whatever  may  be  meant  thereby,  possibly 
his  own  city,  Gibeah),  be  met  a  band  of  prophets 
descending  with  musical  instruments,  and  he  caught 
the  inspiration  from  them,  as  a  sign  of  his  new  life.' 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and 
lots  (so  often  practised  at  that  time)  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named — and,  by  a  Divine  inti- 
mation, found  hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  sur- 
rounded the  encampment  (x.  17-24).  His  stature 
at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so  often 
repeated  in  modern  times,  "  Long  live  the  king  " 
(x.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah, 
accompanied  by  the  fighting  part11  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community 
who  refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed 
presents  were  soon  dispelled 1  by  an  occasion  arising 
to  justify  the  selection  of  Saul.  He  was  (having 
apparently  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way 
home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a 
great  calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat 
issued  by  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  against  Jabesh 
Gilcad  (see  Ammon).  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
were  connected  with  Benjamin,  by  the  old  adven- 
ture recorded  in  Judg.  xxi.  It  was  as  if  this  one 
spark  was  needed  to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  king.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,"  as  on  the  ancient  Judges.    The  shy,  re- 


Joseph.  (Ant  vL  4.  $2)  gives  the  name  Gabatha,  by  which 
he  elsewhere  designates  Gibeah,  Saul's  city. 

c  See  for  this  Ewald  (IU.  28-30). 

h  b'Pin.  "  U>e  strength,"  the  host,  x.  26 ;  comp.  2  Sum. 
xxiv.  2.  The  word  "  band  "  is  usually  employed  In  the 
A.  V.  for  l-lll.  a  very  different  term,  with  a  strict 
meaning  of  its  own.  [Tboop.] 

i  The  words  which  close  1  Sam.  x.  27  are  In  the 
Hebrew  text  "he  was  as  though  he  were  deaf;"  in 
Joseph.  Ant.  vl.  5,  Jl,  and  the  LXX.  (followed  by  Kwald), 
-  and  It  came  to  pass  after  a  month  that." 
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tiring  nature  which  we  hare  observed,  vanished 
never  to  return.  He  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  the  earlier  days,  and  summoned  the  people  by 
the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  from  the  herd  which 
he  was  driving:  three  (or six,  LXX.)  hundred  thou- 
sand followed  from  Israel,  and  (perhaps  not  in  due 
proportion)  thirty  (or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand 
from  Judah:  and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people — the  punishment 
of  the  murmurers  was  demanded — but  refused  by 
Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugurated  anew  at 
Gilgal  (xi.  1-15).  It  should  be,  however,  observed 
that,  according  to  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of 

f  Nahash  preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of 
Saul.  He  becomes  king  of  Israel.  But  he  still 
so  far  resembles  the  earlier  Judges,  as  to  be  vir- 

T  tually  king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Almost  all  bis  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or 
associations. 

Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named 
as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew, 
and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged  chief.k  In  the 
2nd  year1  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  organise  an 
attempt  to  shake  oft'  the  Philistine  yoke  which 
pressed  on  his  country  ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe, 
where  a  Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed 
even  in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).  An  army  of 
3000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards  gathered 
together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan,  apparently  with 
his  sanction,  rose  against  the  officer1"  and  slew  him 
(xiii.  2-4).  This  roused  the  whole  force  of  the 
Philistine  nation  against  him.  The  spirit  of  Israel 
was  completely  broken.  Many  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  caverns;  many  crossed  the  Jordan; 
all  were  disarmed,  except  Saul  and  his  son,  with 
their  immediate  retainers.  In  this  crisis,  Saul, 
now  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom  at 
Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet."  At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice 

j  was  completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the 
first  curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at 
Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately 
.irove  the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory 
[JONATHAN],  k  was  signalised  by  two  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.  One  was  the  first 
iippearance  of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow  which 

j  nil  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44). 
The  other  was  the  erection  of  his  first  altar,  built 
either  to  celebrate  the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the 
savage  feast  of  the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (although  not 
entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placed  Saul 
in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler 
of  Israel.  Probably  from  this  time  was  formed 
the  organisation  of  royal  state,  which  contained 
in  germ  some  of  the  future  institutions  of  the 
monarchy.  The  host  of  3000  has  been  already 
mentionel  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  2;  comp. 

»  Also  2  Sam. x.  15,  LXX..  for  "Lord." 

'  The  expression,  xlli.  1,  "Saul  was  one  jear  old"  (the 
son  of  a  year),  in  his  reigning,  mar  be  either,  (1)  lie 
reigned  one  year;  or  (2),  the  word  30  may  have  dropped 
oat  thence  to  xilL  5,  and  ft  may  have  been  "  he  was  31 
when  be  began  to  reign." 

m  The  word  may  bo  rendered  either  "garrison"  or 
"  officer;"  Its  meaning  is  uncertain. 

«  The  command  of  Samuel  (x.  3)  bad  apparently  a 


1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  A  body  guard  was  also  formed  of 
runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  17, 
xxii.  14,  17,  xxvi.  22)."  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  court,  and  sate  with  Jonathan 
at  the  king's  table  (1  Sam.  xx.  25).  Another  officer 
is  incidentally  mentioned — the  keeper  of  the  royal 
mules  —  the  comes  stabuli,  the  "constable"  of 
the  king — such  as  appears  in  the  later  monarchy 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  He  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
foreigner  employed  about  the  court — being  an 
Kdomite  or  (LXX.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg 
(1  Sam.  xii.  7,  xxii.  9).  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  ( Jer.  Qa.  Neb.  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  servant 
who  accompanied  Saul  in  his  pursuit  of  his  father's 
asses — who  counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (ix., 
xvi.),  and  whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam. 
i.  10).  The  high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar 
(Ahimelech  or  Ahijnh)  was  in  attendance  upon  him 
with  the  ephod,  when  he  desired  it  (xiv.  3),  and 
felt  himself  bound  to  assist  his  secret  commissioners 
(xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  14). 

The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state, 
not  before  marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall 
spear,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  the 
hand  of  Goliath.  [Arms.]  This  never  left  him — 
in  repose  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  xix.  9  );  at  his  meals 
(xx.  33);  at  rest  (xxvi.  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  6).  In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head 
and  a  bracelet  on  his  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  10).  He 
sate  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own  facing  his  son 
( 1  Sam.  xx.  25 ;  LXX.).  He  was  received  on  his 
return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelite!1 
women  ( 1  Sam.  xviii.  6),  amongst  whom  he  was  on 
such  occasions  specially  known  as  bringing  back 
from  the  enemy  scarlet  robes,  and  golden  orna- 
ments for  their  apparel  (2  Sam.  i.  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still 
predominated,  and  he  was  now  able  (not  merely, 
like  his  temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but)  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Kdom,  Zobab,  and  finally  Amalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice  re- 
lated, first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at  length 
(xv.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with  Saul's  history 
lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command 
of  Samuel ;  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and 
the  retention  of  the  spoil. 

The  extermination  of  Amalek  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general  question 
of  the  moral  code  of  the  O.  T.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoil — ■ 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the 
sacrificial  thanksgiving  (xv.  21).  Such  was  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  vi. 
7,  §2),  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  was  spared  for 
his  stature  and  beauty,  and  such  is  the  general 
impression  left  by  the  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel 
in  a  chariot  (LXX.),  never  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb.  "  a  hand," 


perpetual  obligation  (xlli.  13).  It  had  been  given  two 
years  before,  and  in  the  Interval  they  had  both  been  at 
Gilgal  (xl.  It).  N.B.— The  words  "had  appointed" 
(xiii.  8)  are  Inserted  In  A.  V. 

°  They  were  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  xxlf.  7;  Jos.  Ant. 
vll.  14),  young,  tall,  and  handsome  tlbul.  vl.  6.  fa). 

»  Jos.  (Ant.  vl.  10,  yl)  makes  the  ironwn  sing  the 
praises  of  Saul,  the  stoutens,  of  David. 
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2  Sam.  ZTjii.  18),  which  in  the  Jewish  traditions 
(Jerome,  Qu.  JTcli.  ad  loc.)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  And  in  allusion  to 
his  crowning  triumph,  Samnel  applies  to  God  the 
phrase,  "  The  Victory  (Vulg.  triumphator)  of  Israel 
will  neither  lie  nor  repent"  (it.  29;  and  comp. 
1  Chr.  mix.  11).  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
7  called  down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct 
intimation  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
rival.  The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in 
their  final  parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of 
Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he  tears  himself  away 
from  Saul's  grasp  (for  the  gestuic,sec  Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  7,  §5),  and  by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel 
for  the  separation — "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  (xiv.  35, 
xvi.  1). 

The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The 
**  frenzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself  before, 
now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession  of  him. 
It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  "  an  evil  spirit 
of  God"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of  "religious 
madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (xvi.  14, 
LXX. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §2). 

In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard  (in  the  Jewish 
tradition  groundlessly  supposed  to  be  Do  EG.  Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb.  ad  loc.).  From  this  time  forward  their 
lives  are  blended  together.  [David.]  In  Saul's 
better  moments  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection 
which  he  had  contracted  for  David.  "  He  loved 
him  greatly"  (xvi.  21).  "  Saul  would  let  him  go 
no  more  home  to  his  father's  house",  (xviii.  2). 
"  Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat  ?  " 
(xx.  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David.  .  .  . 
Return,  my  son  David;  blessed  be  thou,  my  son 
David"  (xxiv.  16,  xxvi.  17,25).  Occasionally  too 
his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his 
madness.  He  "  prophesied  "  or  "  raved  "  in  the 
midst  of  his  house — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down 
naked  all  day  and  all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix.  24). 
But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased.  The 
massacre  of  the  priests,  with  all  their  families » 
(xxii.)— the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
3,  9),  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  At  last  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
down  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philis- 
j  tines  re-entered  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  On 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelite 
army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  which  wore 
their  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's 
encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
"  trembling  " — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  his 
camp  there  "  trembled  exceedingly  "  ( 1  Sam.  xxviii. 
5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  con- 
salting  the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with  that 
wayward  mixture  of  superstition  and  religion  which 
marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply'  to  one  of  the 
necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  persecution. 


4  This  Is  placed  by  Josepbus  as  the  climax  of  bis  guilt, 
brought  on  by  the  Intoxication  of  power  ( Ant.  vl.  12,  }7). 

'  His  companions  were  Abner  ami  Amass  (Seder 
Otam,  Meyer,  49a). 

•  When  we  last  heard  of  Samuel  he  was  mourning  for, 
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She  was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other 
side  of  Little  Hermon ;  she  is  called  a  woman  of 
"  Ob,"  t.  e.  of  the  skin  or  bladder,  and  this  the 
LXX.  has  rendered  by  (yyatnpiiivtos  or  ventrilo- 
quist,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Pythoness.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and  hence  her  T 
escape  from  the  general  massacre  of  the  necro- 
mancers (See  Leo  Allatius  Dt  Engaetrimutho, 
cap.  6  in  Cn'tici  Sacri  ii.).  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  question,  whether  iu  the  scene 
that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an  imposture 
or  a  real  apparition  of  Samuel.  Kustathius  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  take  the  former  view  (repre- 
senting it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the  Devil) ; 
Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers.  (See 
Leo  Allatius,  ttt  supra,  p.  1062-11 14).  The  LXX. 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7  (by  the  above  translation) 
and  the  A.  V.  (by  its  omission  of  "  himself"  in 
xxviii.  14,  and  insertion  of  "  when  "  in  xxviii.  12) 
lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who  pronounces  a 
glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman,  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2, 3), 
and  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x.  13,  to  the  latter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening 
aspect  or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.1  Saul  appa- 
rently saw  nothing,  bat  listened  to  her  description  » 
of  a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round 
with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.' 

On  hearing  the  denunciation,  which  the  apparition 
conveyed,  Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic 
stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  the  ground,  and 
remained  motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14,  §7),  perhaps  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and 
self-devotion  returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with 
his  armour-bearer  was  pursued  by  the  archers  and 
the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(LXX.,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3).  His  shield  was  cast 
away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  According  to  one  account, 
he  iell  upon  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4). 
According  to  another  account  (which  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it 
describes  a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite*  came  up  at 
the  moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from 
himself  or  the  enemy),  and  found  him  "  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX., 
2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive;  and  he  was; 
at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  off'  his  royal  diadem  and  brace- 
let, and  carried  the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10). 
Not  till  then,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14, 
§7),  did  the  faithful  armour-bearer  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die  with  him  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  5).  The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and 
decapitated.    The  armour  was  sent  into  the  Philis- 


not  bating.  Saul.  Had  the  massacre  of  the  priests  and 
the  persecution  of  David  (xix.  18)  alienated  him  ? 

1  Uparudfr  SinAotta  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14, 02). 

•  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  Ret. 
ad  loc),  he  was  the  son  of  Doeg. 

4  E 
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tine  cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of 
Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and  over  the  walls  of  the 
same  city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse, 
with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The 
head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was 
removed  from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the 
Jordan  by  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were 
removed  by  David  to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at 
Zolah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14).  [Mephi- 
rosheth,  p.  325a.]  [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle  felt 
some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  xi.  I  ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 
He  himself  leads  us  to  associate  his  name  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  king,  by  the  marked  way  in  which 
he  mentions  Saul  in  his  address  at  the  Pisidian 
Antioch :  "  God  gave  unto  them  Saul  the  son  of 
Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Acts  xiii. 
21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with  the 
intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  [Paul.]  The 
early  ecclesiastical  writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the 
prominence  thus  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  tribe. 
Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  1)  applies  to  him  the 
dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benjamin.  And  Jerome, 
in  his  Epitaphium  Paulae  (§8),  alluding  to  the 
preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of  Benjamin 
utter  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  49),  speaks 
of  them  as  "  trecentos  (sic)  viros  propter  Apostolum 
reservatos."  Compare  the  article  on  Benjamin 
[vol.  i.  1906]. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  of 
the  Apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9), 
to  which  reference  lias  been  already  made.  [Paul, 
p.  736  6.]  Two  chief  conjectures  *  prevail  concern- 
ing the  change.  (1 .)  That  of  Jerome  and  Augusti  ne, 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  Sergius  Paulus, 
the  first  of  his  Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which 
appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the 
Apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  na- 
turally adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labours  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Oishausen  and 
Meyer.  It  is  also  the  view  of  Kwald  (  Gesch.  vi.  41 9, 
20),  who  seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks 
on  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as 
■a  proof  that  it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  readers 
of  the  Acts.  However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has 
taken  his  place  definitively  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentile  world,  his  Jewish  name  is  entirely  dropped. 
Two  divisions  of  his  life  are  well  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  two  names.  [J.  LI.  D.] 

SA VARAN  (i  Zavapdy :  filius  Saura,  Ant- 
rum?), an  erroneous  form  of  the  title  Avaran, 
koine  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  is 
found  in  the  common  texts  in  1  Mace.  vi.  43, 
[Ki.kazkr  8,  vol.  i.  p.  518.]  [B.  P.  W.] 

SAVI'AS  (om.  in  Vat. ;  Alex,  iaovta :  om.  in 
Vulg.).  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (t  Esd.  viii.  2 ; 
eomp.  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

■  There  are  many  other  theories,  one  of  which  may  be 
mentioned ;  that  or  Nlcephortw  (ffitl.  Bod.  it.  37).  who 
treats  Paulus  as  a  contraction  of  Pusiltus.  nn«l  suppose*  tt 


S  AVIOUR.  The  following  article,  together  with 
the  one  on  the  Son  of  God,  forms  the  complement 
to  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [.See  vol  i. 
p.  1039.]  An  explanation  is  first  given  of  the 
word  "  Saviour,"  and  then  of  His  work  of  salvation, 
as  unfolded  and  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  [See 
also  Messiah.] 

I.  The  Word  Saviour. — The  term  "  Saviour," 
as  applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the 
Greek  titer  (awrtip),  which  in  turn  represents 
certain  derivatives  from  the  Hebrew  root  yHsh'a 
(JfC"),  particularly  the  participle  of  the  Hiphil 
form  mdshia  QJ'B'iQ),  which  is  usually  rendered 
"Saviour"  in  the  A.V.  (e.g.  Is.  xlvi.  15,  xlix. 
26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  "  Saviour," 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use 
of  sdter  in  the  LXX.,  whence  it  was  more  immedi- 
ately derived  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  further  noticing  the  cognate  terms  "  to  save" 
and  "  salvation,"  which  express  respectively  the 
action  and  the  results  of  the  Saviour's  office.  1 .  The 
first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  term  tdter  is 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  LXX.  than  the 
term  ".Saviour "  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  represents  not  only  the  word  mtsltxa 
above  mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the 
nouns  yesh'a  (J/E^)  and  yisltuah  (ilJMBfy,  which, 
though  properly  expressive  of  the  abstract  notion 
"  salvation, '  are  yet  sometimes  used  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  "  Saviour."  We  may  cite  as  an  example 
Is.  lxii.  11,  "Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh,  his 
reward  is  with  him,"  where  evidently  "  salvation  " 
=  Satiour.  So  again  in  passages  where  these 
terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  20,  "  the  God  our 
Saviour"  (A.V.  "God  of  our  salvation  ").  Not 
only  in  such  cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others 
where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  the  LXX.  has 
sdter  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  salvation ;"  and  thus 
the  word  "  Saviour"  was  more  familiar  to  the  ear 
of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  Lord's 
age  than  it  is  to  us.  2.  The  same  observation  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  verb  <rd(tty,  and  the  sub- 
stantive aurrifla,  as  used  in  the  LXX.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur 
shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for  words 
conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succour,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  o-omjo/a 
in  the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Mace, 
iii.  32),  together  with  the  etymological  connexion 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  terms  mrrbp  and 
irSua,  to  which  St.  Paul  evidently  alludes  in  Eph. 
v.  23;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  3.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  "  to  save " 
implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  a  person 
from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly included  in  the  Hebrew  root  yosA'a,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  preposition  mm, 
QO ;  compare  the  a&aa  ini  which  the  angel  gives 
in  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  21). 
But  y&sh'a,  beyond  this,  expresses  assistance  and 
protection  of  every  kind — assistance  in  aggressive 
measures,  protection  against  attack ;  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance — 

to  tiave  been  a  nickname  given  to  the  Apostle  on  srruont 
of  bis  insignificant  stature  ! 
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victory,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  We 
may  cite  as  an  instance  of  the  aggressive  sense 
Deut,  xx.  4,  "  to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies, 
to  save  you ;"  of  protection  against  attack  Is.  xxvi. 
1,  "  salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bul- 
warks ;"  of  victory  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  "  The  Lord 
preserved  David,"  t.  e.  gave  him  victory  ;  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Is.  lx.  18,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
thy  walls  Salvation ;"  Is.  lxi.  10,  "  He  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation."    No  better 
instance  of  this  Inst  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the 
exclamation  "  Hosanna,"  meaning,  "  Save,  I  beseech 
thee,"  which  was  uttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's 
blessing  on  any  joyous  occasion  (Ps.  cxviii.  25), 
as  at  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
etymological  connexion  of  the  terms  Hosanna  and 
Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  ear  of  the 
Hebrew  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15).    It  thus  appears  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had  their  positive  as 
well  as  their  negative  side,  in  other  words  that  they 
expressed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.*   4.  The  historical  personages 
to  whom  the  terms  are  applied  further  illustrate 
this  view.   The  judges  are  styled  "  saviours,"  as 
having  rescued  their  country  from  a  state  of  bondage 
(Judg.  iii.  9,  15,  A.  V.  "  deliverer;"  Neh.  ix.  27); 
a  "saviour"  was  subsequently  raised  up  in  the 
person  of  Jeroboam  II.  to  deliver  Israel  fiom  the 
Syrians  (2  K.  xiii.  5) ;  and  in  the  same  sense  Jo- 
sephus  styles  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  "salva- 
tion" (  Ant.  iii.  1,  §1).    Joshua  on  the  other  hand 
verified  the  promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his 
conquests  over  the  Canaanites :  the  Lord  was  his 
helper  in  an  aggressive  sense.    Similarly  the  office 
of  the  "saviours"  promised  in  Obad.  21  was  to 
execute  vengeance  on  Edom.   The  names  Isaiah, 
Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hosea,  Hosheo,  and  lastly,  Je«  .s,  are 
all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of  assistance  from 
the  Lord.   The  Greek  stter  was  in  a  similar  manner 
applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliverer  from  foreign 
foes  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  a  general 
protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances  where  it  was 
appended  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities.   5.  There  are 
numerous  indications  in  the  0.  T.  that  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by  God  alone,  was 
by  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  pious  He- 
brew.   In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  petitions 
to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  («.  g.  xxxix. 
8,  lxxix.  9).    Isaiah  in  particular  appropriates  the 
term  "saviour"  to  Jehovah  (xliii.  11),  and  con- 
nects it  with  the  notions  of  justice  and  righteousness 
(xlr.  21,  lx.  16,  17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special 
manner  in  which  Jehovah  reveals  Himself  to  man 
(xlr.  15) :  he  hints  at  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
effecting  salvation  in  passages  where  he  connects  the 
term  "saviour"  with  "redeemer"  (joR),  as  in 
xli.  14,  xlix.  26,  lx.  16,  and  again  with  "  ransom," 
as  in  xliii.  3.  Similar  notices  are  scattered  over  the 
prophetical  books  («.  g.  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Hos.  i.  7),  and 
though  in  many  instances  these  notices  admitted  of 
a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal  nature, 
they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus  fos- 
tered in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a 
.Saviour "  who  should  far  surpass  in  his  nchiere- 

»  The  Latin  language  possessed  In  the  classical  period 
no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek  vttrrqp.  This  appears 
from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  word  itself  in  a  l  atin- 
ised form,  and  from  Cicero's  remark  (in  1 'err.  Act.  2,  it. 
f3)  that  there  was  no  one  word  which  expressed  the 
notion  qui  mlutern  dedit.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  11)  uses 
smjertator,  and  Pliny  (xxil.  5)  creator.  The  term  ial- 


ments  the  "saviours"  that  had  as  yet  appeared. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  would  conjure  up 
before  his  imagination  visions  of  deliverance,  se- 
curity, peace,  and  prosperity. 

II.  The  Work  op  the  Saviour. —  1.  The 
three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in  show- 
ing that  Jesus  unfolded  His  message  to  the  disciples 
by  degrees.    He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were  to 
be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid  down  the 
peat  principles  of  the  Gospel  mdrality,  until  He 
rad  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  con- 
viction that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God.   Then  as 
the  clouds  of  doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  became  more  intense.  He  turned  a  new 
page  in  His  teaching.    Drawing  from  His  disciples 
the  confession  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He 
then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that 
remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few  months  of 
His  ministry,  that  His  work  included  suffering  as 
well  as  teaching  (Matt.  xvi.  20,  21).    He  was  in- 
stant in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  are  on 
record,  and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of 
many  more  (Matt.  xvi.  21).    We  grant  that  in 
none  of  these  places  does  the  word  "sacrifice"  occur; 
and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is  somewhat  obscure, 
as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared,  even  then,  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to 
their  hopes.    But  that  He  must  (Jet)  go  and  meet 
death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world  are 
let  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done 
to  achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  cer- 
tainly find.    They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a 
peculiar  significance;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring 
\fhat  the  meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that 
is  laid  on  Him.    For  the  answer  we  loqk  to  other 
places ;  but  at  least  there  is  here  no  contradiction 
to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  does 
not  yet  say,  "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against  your 
sins  in  your  stead  ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mysterious  doctrine, — that 
Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  he  dies  to  bear 
a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  necessity,  because  some 
one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made 
prominent.    In  all  the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to 
speak,  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  hut  of  the  burden 
laid  on  Him,  and  the  power  given  to  others  against 
Him. 

i '  2.  Had  the  doctr  ine  been  explained  do  further, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up 
to  one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice. 
"  Drink  ye  all  of.this,  for  tins  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant,"  or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new 
covenant  in  My  blood."  We  are  carried  hack  by 
these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
ofleriiigs  of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims 

vaior  appears  appended  as  a  title  of  Jupiter  in  an  in- 
scription ot  the  age  of  Trajan  (Gruter,  p.  19,  No.  5).  This 
was  adopted  by  Christian  writers  as  the  most  adequate 
equivalent  for  ffunjp,  though  objections  were  evidently 
raised  against  It  (Augustln,  Serin.  299,  $6).  Another 
term,  talutiflcator,  was  occasionally  used  by  Tertuutaa 
(Oe  Rcmrr.  earn.  <J  •  IX  cam.  chr.  14V. 
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sprinkled  on  the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the 
words  of  Moses  as  he  sprinkled  it :  "  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words"  (Ex.  xxiv.). 
No  interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these 
passages  the  true  meaning :  "  When  My  sacrifice  is 
accomplished,  My  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the 
new  covenant."  The  word  "  sacrifice"  is  wanting; 
but  sacrifice  and  nothing  else  is  described.  And 
the  words  ate  no  mere  figure  used  for  illustration, 
and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that  turn, 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act 
of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced 
exactly  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  Then,  as 
now,  Christians  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act 
declared  that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a 
sacrifice  wherein  a  new  coveuant  was  sealed ;  and  of 
the  blood  of  tliat  sacrifice  they  partook  by  faith, 
professing  themselves  thereby  willing  to  enter  the 
covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic" 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the 
early  chapter  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer 
the  question  about  Himself,  "  Who  is  this?"  before 
he  shows  them  "What  is  His  work?"  But  at 
length  the  announcement  is  made,  enforced,  re- 
peated ;  until,  when  the  feet  of  the  betrayer  are 
ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a  command  is  given 
which  secures  that  the  death  of  Jesus  shall  be 
described  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and  nothing  else, 
sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carrying  good  to  many. 
Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem  to  be 
an  afterthought,  as  indeed  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  mi- 
nistry; and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
death  is  fully  set  forth.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life  "  (John  iii. 
14,  15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the  image  of 
the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Geo.  iii.  14,  15) 
reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people 
'Matt,  xxvii.  63),  of  Antichrist  (Matt.  xii.  24; 
John  xviii.  33),  of  one  accursed  (GaL  iii.  13),  be- 
come the  means  of  our  salvation  ;  so  that  whoever 
fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith  on  him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  There  is  even  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  word  "lifted  up;"  the  Lord  used 
probably  the  word  *|p*l,  which  in  older  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in 
the  Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lilt- 
ing up  for  punishment.'1  With  Christ  the  lifting 
up  was  a  seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and 
elevation.  But  the  context  in  which  these  verses 
occur  is  as  important  as  the  verses  themselves.  Ni- 
codemus comes  as  an  inquirer;  he  is  told  that  a  man 
must  be  born  again,  and  then  he  is  directed  to  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  that  regeneration. 
The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded  soul  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  its  cure  ;  and  that  gaze  is  to  be  turned, 
not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  Temple, 


>>  So Tholnck,  and  Knapp  (Optucula, p. SIT).  The  trea- 
tise of  Knapp  on  this  discourse  is  valuable  throughout. 

c  Some,  omitting  fyt  iyit  Swm,  would  read,  "  And  my 
9nh  is  toe  bread  tbat  1  will  give  for  the  Ufeof  the  world." 


but  on  the  Cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  allu- 
sion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — 
"  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  the  biend  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  51 ). 
He  is  the  bread ;  and  He  will  give  the  bread.'  If 
His  presence  on  earth  were  the  expected  food,  it 
was  given  already ;  but  would  He  speak  of  "  drink- 
ing His  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can  only  refer  to 
the  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  Cross  that  He  will  afford 
this  food  to  His  disciples.  We  grant  that  this  whole 
passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews 
who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason, — for  the  hard- 
ness of  the  saying.  But  then:  stands  the  saying ; 
and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference 
in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as 
evidence  to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied 
by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in 
both  cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is 
really  pertinent  to  this  inquiry : — "  Sanctify  them 
through  Thy  truth :  Thy  word  is  truth.  As  Thou 
hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  Bakes  1  sanc- 
tify Myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  truth  "  (John  xvii.  17-19).  The  word 
ayuifciv,  "sanctify,"  " consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Septuagint  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Levit.  xxii. 
2),  and  for  the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  Divine 
service  (Num.  iii.  15).  Here  the  present  tense, 
"  1  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in  which  our 
Lord  says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is  con- 
clusive against  the  interpretation  "I  dedicate  Mv 
life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  self-dedication, 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  pre- 
sent. "  I  dedicate  Mvself  to  Thee,  in  My  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee ; " 
such  is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage, 
which  suits  well  with  His  other  declaration,  that 
the  blood  of  His  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new 
covenant  with  God.  To  the  great  majority  of  ex- 
positors from  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted 
in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  lift-  for  the 
sheep  (John  x.  11,  17, 18),  taking  care  to  distin- 
guish His  death  from  that  of  one  who  dies  against 
his  will  in  striving  to  compass  some  other  aim : 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay 
down  My  life  that  1  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
takelh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself. 
I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  1  have  power  to 
tike  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  His  death  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit 
(John  x.  24),  is  explained  by  His  own  words  else- 
where, where  He  says  that  He  came  "  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt, 
xx.  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself.  What 


So  Tertullf&n  seems  to  have  read  "Pants  quern  ego  dedern 
pro  salute  mundl  caro  mea  est."  The  sense  Is  the  same 
with  the  omission;  bat  the  received  reading  may  he 
succeMfully  defended. 
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say  His  witnesses  of  Him  ?  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  cays  the  Baptist,  "which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  worid"  (John  i.  29).  Commentators 
differ  about  the  allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But 
take  any  one  of  their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is 
implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that  is  referred 
to  f — Is  it  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ?  Either 
way  the  death  of  the  victim  is  brought  before  us. 
But  the  allusion  in  all  probability  is  to  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.),  to  the  Lamb 
brought  to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows.4 

5.  The  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  preach  no 
moral  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ, 
toe  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they 
repent,  men  shall  obtain  salvation.  This  was  Peter  s 
preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  he 
appealed  boldly  to  the  Prophets  on  the  ground  of 
an  expectation  of  a  suffering  Messiah  (Acts  iii.  18). 
Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch,  in  that  picture 
of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well-known  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts 
viii.;  Isai.  liii.).  The  first  sermon  to  a  Gentile 
household  proclaimed  Christ  slain  and  risen,  and 
added  "  that  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins  "  (Acts  x.). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "a  Saviour  Jesus"  (Acts 
liii.  23) ;  "  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses"  (Acts  xiii.  38, 39). 
At  Thessalonica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle's 
preaching  is  "  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered 
and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ "  (Acts  xvii.  3). 
Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he  had  preached 
always  "that  Christ  should  sutler,  and  that  He 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead  " 
(Acts  xxvi.  23);  and  it  was  this  declaration  that 
convinces  his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed 
fanatic  The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the 
Church  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and 
fragmentary  ;  and  sometimes  we  have  hardly  any 
means  of  judging  what  place  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
held  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles ;  but  when  we 
read  that  they  "  preached  Jesus,"  or  the  like,  it  is 
only  fair  to  infer  from  other  passages  that  the 
Cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whether  Jews, 
or  Greeks,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners.  And  this 
very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight  they 
attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  They 
did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record. 
They  took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon, 
the  fact  that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to  save 
men  from  their  sins ;  and  they  offered  to  all  alike 
an  interest,  through  faith,  in  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  of,  this  outcast  of  His  own  people.  No 
wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  judging  in  then- 
worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preaching  came 
of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from  what  they 
thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Epistles  our 
account  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  doc- 


a  See  this  passage  discussed  fully  in  the  notes  of  Meyer, 
fringe  (tfibelioerte),  and  AlforoV  The  reference  to  the 
Panelist  lamb  finds  favour  with  Grotlus  and  others :  the 
reference  to  Isaiah  Is  approved  by  Cbrysostom  and  many 
others.   The  taking  away  of  sin  (aipcie)  of  the  Baptist, 


trine  of  Atonement.  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus"  is 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the 
human  nature,  in  its  sinless  purity,  is  lifted  up  to 
the  Divine,  so  that  He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can 
plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim.  ii.  6(  1  John  ii.  1,2; 
Heb.  vii.  25).  Thus  He  is  the  second  Adam  that 
shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first ;  the  interests  of 
men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since  He  has  power  to 
take  them  all  into  Himself  (Eph.  v.  29,  30;  P.om. 
iii.  5;  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Rom.  v.  12,  17).  This 
salvation  was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile 
us  to  Himself  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  to  whom  the  name 
of  '*  Saviour"  thus  belongs  (Luke  i.  47) ;  and  our 
redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to 
us  (1  John  iv.  10).  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  since  He  freely  lays  down  His  life  for 
us — offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  pur- 
chasing all  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
i.  7.  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  28).  But  there  is  another 
side  of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason. 
How  came  this  exhibition  of  Divine  love  to  be 
needed  ?  Because  wrath  had  already  gone  out 
against  man.  The  clouds  of  God's  anger  gathered 
thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they  discharged 
themselves  on  Jesus  only.  God  has  made  Him  to 
be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ) ;  He 
is  made  "  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that 
the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  removed  (Gal. 
iii.  13):  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of 
the  Divine  love;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also ;  and 
He  who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the 
shock  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  curse  for  us, 
and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break 
out  of  that  thunder-gloom,  and  shine  on  the  bowed 
head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our 
sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  iu 
harmony  with  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  New 
Testament  different  types  of  the  one  true  doctrine, 
may  be  admitted  without  peril  to  the  doctrine. 
The  principal  types  are  four  in  number. 

7.  Id  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement ;  but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to 
so  mueh  as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  is  that  the  Gospel  is  the  Law 
made  perfect,  and  that  it  is  a  practical  moral  system, 
in  which  man  finds  himself  free  to  keep  the  Divine 
law.  But  with  him  Christ  is  no  mere  Lawgiver 
appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  system.  He  knows 
that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself,  but  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit.  He  calls 
himself  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  is  *'  the  Lord  of  Glory."  He  speaks 
of  the  Word  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the 
utterer.  He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  time-serving  and  "  respect  of 
persons"  (James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18).  "There  is  one 
Lawgiver,"  he  says,  "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy  "  (James  iv.  1 2) ;  and  this  refers  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he  holds  up  as  a 
motive  to  obedience  (James  v.  7-9).    These  and 


and  the  beating  it  (4>e'pctp ,  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one 
meaning,  and  answer  to  the  Hebrew  word  NKO.  To 
take  the  sins  on  Himself  Is  to  remove  them  from  the 
sinners ;  and  how  can  this  be  through  His  death  except  in 
tile  way  of  expiation  by  thot  dentil  itself? 
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like  expression*  remove  this  Kpistle  far  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer 
sees  the  Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing 
to  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts 
forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King,  for  he  makes 
Him  Teacher  and  Judge  of  the  world ;  but  the 
office  of  the  Priest  he  does  not  dwell  on.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  that  be  knows  it  not.  Something 
must  have  taken  place  before  he  could  treat  his 
hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures,  able  to  re- 
sist temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
joy.  He  treats  "  your  faith  "  as  something  founded 
already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this  Epistle  (James 
i. 3,  21).  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one. 
There  is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such 
as  that  which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so 
valuable.  Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested 
Himself,  and  begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he 
seeks  to  make  them  pray  with  undivided  hearts, 
and  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and  strive  with  lusts, 
for  which  they  and  not  God  are  responsible ;  and 
bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their  fruits  by  their 
works.* 

8.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with 
that  of  His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The 
frequent  mention  of  His  sufferings  shows  the  pro- 
minent place  he  would  give  them;  and  he  puts 
forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own  right  to  teach, 
that  he  was  "a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ " 
(1  Pet.  v.  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those  suf- 
ferings he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atone- 
ment on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again 
and  again  that  Christ  died  for  us  (1  Pet.  ii.  21, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1) ;  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree '  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  He  bare  them  ; 
and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat 
that  "  shall  bear  "  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited  ?  (Lev.  xvi. 
22)  or  else  the  feeling  the  consequences  of  sin,  as 
the  word  is  used  elsewhere  (Lev.  xx.  17, 19)?  We 
have  to  choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  ol  sacri- 
fice and  substitution.  Closely  allied  with  these 
statements  are  those  which  connect  moral  reforma- 
tion with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins 
that  we  might  live  unto  righteousness.  His  death 
is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a  self- 
satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but 
to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-25,  iii. 
15-18).  In  these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is 
contained ;  we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus, 
who  bore  our  sins  that  we  might  be  sanctified  and 
renewed  to  a  life  of  godliness.  And  from  this 
Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb," 
as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmistakeable 
clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (1  Pet.  i.  18,  19,  with  Is.  liii.  7). 
Every  word  carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  its  sacrificial  system  :  the  spotless  victim,  the 
release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i.  2,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  its  blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type 
wd  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  them ;  not  a  cere- 
monial purgation,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of 
man  and  God. 
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9.  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  wc  are  struck 
at  once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief 
in  the  incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man 
(t  John  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  14;  2  John  7) ;  we  must 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  He  Li  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  (1  John  iii.  8).  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  One  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the 
things  that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has 
come  to  declare  them  unto  us  (I  John  i.  2,  iv.  14 ; 
John  i.  14-18).  This  Person,  at  once  Divine  ami 
human,  is  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  our 
"  Advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into  the  world 
"  that  we  might  live  through  Him ;"  and  the 
means  was  His  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  us  ready  to  lav  down  our  lives-  for 
the  brethren  (1  John  ii.  1,  2,'  iv.  9,  10,  v.  11-11, 
iii.  16,  v.  6,  i.  7  ;  John  xi.  51).  And  the  moral 
effect  of  His  redemption  is,  that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1  John 
i.  7).  The  intimate  connexion  between  His  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  First 
Epistle :  "  Whosoever  is  bora  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin"  (1  John  iii.  9).  As  with  St.  Peter, 
so  with  St.  John ;  every  point  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  clearness. 
The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear  our  sins 
for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  thereby, 
and  our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

10.  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  volumi- 
nous writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak 
of  our  salvation,  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of 
our  paper.  Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a 
transgressor  of  the  Law.  His  conscience  tells  him 
that  he  cannot  ait  up  to  that  Law  which,  the  same 
conscience  admits,  is  Divine,  and  binding  upon  him. 
Through  the  old  dispensations  man  remained  in 
this  condition.  Even  the  Law  of  Moses  could  not 
justify  him:  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  held  up  a 
mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and 
God  by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them,  and  bearing 
their  punishment  in  their  stead*  (2 Cor.  v.  14-21 ; 
Rom.  v.  6-8).  lie  is  "a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood  "  (Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  Compare 
Lev.  xvi.  15.  'l\a<rH)pioy  means  "victim  for 
expiation ") :  words  which  most  people  will  find 
unintelligible,  except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  its  sacrifices.  He  is  the  ransom,  or  price 
paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity  •> 
(Titus  ii.  14).  The  wrath  of  God  was  against 
roan,  but  it  did  not  fall  on  man.  God  made  His 
Son  "  to  be  sin  for  us  "  though  He  knew  no  sin, 
and  Jesus  suffered  though  men  had  sinned.  By 
this  net  God  and  man  were  reconciled  (Rom.  v.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  Col.  i.  21).  On 
the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side 
of  God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  His,  which  is  re- 
vealed from  heaven  ngainst  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i. 


*  See  Neandcr,  PJlanmng,  b.  vi.  c.  3 ;  Schmld,  Th&Hogit  w  These  two  passage*  are  decisive  as  to  toe  fact  of  sub- 
<ttr  A".  J",  pan  11. ;  and  Domer,  Chrittclogit.  I.  95.  stituUon :  they  might  be  fortified  with  many  others. 

•  It  there  were  any  doubt  tnat  "for  us"  (iarip  intOr)  1  »  Still  stronger  in  1  Tim.  It  S,  "  ransom  Instead  of 
means  "in  our  stcsd"  (see  ver.  1 1 ).  this 2 4 ih  verse,  which  (ivnJuni»v).  AlsoKnh.  I.  7  (iiroAvTp«Mm) ;  1  Oor.  vt  10 
explains  the  former,  uould  set  it  at  rest.  va.  23 
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38,  t.  9;  1  Then.  i.  10).  The  question  whether 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or  God  is  alto  re- 
conciled to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep  meta- 
physical grounds ;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  in- 
tention of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  this 
"  propitiation  "  and  "  reconcilement." 

11.  Different  views  are  held  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modern 
critics;  but  its  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  must  be  recognized. 
In  both  the  incompleteness  of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on ; 
redemption  from  sin  and  guilt  is  what  religion  has 
to  do  tor  men,  and  this  the  Law  failed  to  secure, 
in  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  and  a  new 
moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans, 
Paul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify,  and 
that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground 
of  justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
same  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  dif- 
ferent :  all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is 
accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner. 
The  Gospel  has  a  better  Priest,  more  effectual  sacri- 
fices, a  more  profound  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle 
the  Law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  system  of 
faith ;  in  the  other  the  Law  is  exalted  and  glorified 
in  its  Gospel  shape ;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 
same— to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Law  and  the 
effectual  fruit  of  the  Gospel. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are 
the  declarations  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the 
same  as  those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul  ? 
and  are  those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each 
other?  The  several  points  of  this  mysterious  trans- 
action may  be  thus  roughly  described : — 

1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem 
lost  and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the 
Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  sen-ant 
for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  love  for  us. 

2.  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  hare  in 
His  own  body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have 
twine,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for 
them ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  justice. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is, 
that  man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work 
n  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and 
jf  self-sacrifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  a  proof  of  Divine  toe*,  and  of  Divine  justice, 
and  is  for  us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
points.  Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,"  tells  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the 
Hood  of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot ;  says  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His 
?wn  body  on  the  tree.  If  we  "  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  3),  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our  redeemed 
state,  but  must  lire  a  life  worthy  of  it  No  one 
can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  Epistles,  that 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their 
roltM  in  them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than 


the  justice,  whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  » 
the  moral  and  practical  working  of  the  Cross  ot 
Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and 
is  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the 
propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins ; 
and  that  the  blooa  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin ;  all  are  put  forward.  The  death 
of  Christ  is  both  justice  and  lore,  both  a  pro- 
pitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender ;  but 
the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  ate  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  pro- 
pitiation, who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
turned  away,  are  presented  to  lis.  Yet  not  wrath 
alone.  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  be- 
cause we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  anil 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v.  1*,  15).  Love  in. Him 
begets  lore  in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the 
holiness  which  we  could  not  practise  before  becomes 
easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  from  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  sem- 
blance of  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  and 
their  Master  ?  In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels, 
as  in  the  Epistles,  Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice 
and  victim,  draining  a  cup  from  which  His  human 
nature  shrank,  feeling  in  Himself  a  sense  of  desolation 
such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  on  a  theory 
of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes  from  Him 
His  precious  redeeming  life;  He  lays  it  down  ol 
Himself,  out  of  His  great  love  for  men.  But  men 
are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
tread  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  only  if 
they  keep  His  commands  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three 
points  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
New  Testament.  What  is  there  about  this  teaching 
that  has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  so 
much  disputation?  Not  the  hardness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  the  theories  put  hi  its  place 
are  any  easier, — but  its  want  of  logical  complete- 
ness. Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  bivad  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  colour ; 
and  we  do  not  always  remember  that  the  hands 
that  attempt  this  are  trying  to  make  a  mystery 
into  a  theory,  an  infinite  truth  into  a  finite  one, 
and  to  reduce  the  great  things  of  God  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransom  paid?  What  was  Satan's  share  of 
the  transaction?  How  can  one  suffer  tor  nnotner  ? 
How  oould  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when  He 
was  conscious  that  His  work  was  one  which  c:  uld 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet 
this  condition  of  indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  im- 
posed on  us  in  the  reception  of  every  mystery: 
prayer,  the  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
arc  all  subjects  that  pass  far  beyond  our  range  of 
thought.  And  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
connecting  so  closely  our  redemption  with  our 
reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered 
ny  fragments  out  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warn- 
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ing ;  nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without 
logical  flaw.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  heai-ts, 
we, find  a  wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end. 
Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  tears,  as 
the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our 
lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  He  bail  a  cross, 
there  is  a  cross  for  us ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself, 
let  us  deny  ourselves ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us 
hate  sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  What 
do  all  these  mysteries  mean?  but,  Are  these 
thoughts  really  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life 
and  to  assuage  our  terrors  in  the  hour  of  death  ? 
The  answer  is  twofold — one  from  history  and  one 
from  experience.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion  converted  the 
world.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the  ground  of 
any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves,  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  to  examine  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  or  to 
answer  the  modem  objections  urged  against  it.  For 
these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's 
Essay  on  the  "  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
which  also  contains  the  substance  of  the  present 
article.  [W.  T.] 

SAW.'  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws. 
As  is  the  case  in  modern  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth 
usually  incline  towards  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze 
blades,  apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  lea- 
thern thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British 
Museum  luive  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our 
knives.  A  double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found 
at  Nitmud ;  and  double  saws  strained  with  a  cord, 
such  as  modern  carpenters  use,  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  In  sawing  wood  the  Egyptians  placed 
tiie  wood  jierpendiculai'ly  in  a  sort  of  frame,  and  cut 
it  downwards.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the 
double-handed  saw  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
should  be  the  case;  but  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple.  ( 1  K.  vii.  9 ;  Ges.  Thes.  305 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  114,  119;  Brit.  Mus. 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6046;  Layard,  if  in.  and  Bab. 
p.  195;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Is.  xiviii.  27.)  The 
saws  "  under "  or  "  in "  b  which  David  is  said 
to  have  placed  his  captives  were  of  iron.  The 
expression  in  2  Sam.  xii.  3.' .  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture,  but  the  word  "cut"  in  1  Chr. 
xx.  3,  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise.  (Ges. 
Thes.  p.  1326 ;  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  xii.  and 
1  Chr.  xx.)  A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  by  placing 
the  criminal  between  boards,  and  then  beginning 
at  the  head,  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  254. 
i  See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Scrra.")  [HANDICRAFT  ; 
l'fNtSIIJIKNT].  [H.W.  P.] 

SCAPE  GOAT.   [Atonement,  Day  op.] 

SCARLET.  [Colours.] 

SCEPTRE  (tSat?).  The  Hebrew  term  shebet, 
like  its  Greek  equivalent  atafirTpov,  and  our  deri- 
vative sceptre,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  staff.  It 
was  thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to  the 

»  1.  fV"l3D  ;  npimr ;  from  Til  :  only  used  In  part 

I'u.il.  I  k'vII.  ». 


wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  latter  of  these  secondary  senses  is  derived 
from  the  former  (Winer, Reahcb.  "  Sceptre") ;  but 
this  appean  doubtful  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
sceptre  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whence  the  idea  of 
a  sceptre  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  early  Jews, 
resembled,  not  a  shepherd's  crook,  but  a  plough 
(Diod.  Sic.  iii.  3).  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a  symbol 
of  authority  was  not  confined  to  kings ;  it  might 
be  used  by  any  leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  v.  14, 
where  for  "  pen  of  the  writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we 
should  read  "  sceptre  of  the  leader."  Indeed,  no 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  actually  handled  by  a 
Jewish  king  occurs  in  the  Bible ;  the  allusions  to  it 
are  all  of  a  metaphorical  character,  and  describe 
it  simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power 
(Gen.  xlii.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Ps.  xlv.  6  ;  Is.  xiv. 
5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11  ;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi. 
14).  We  are  consequently  unable  to  describe  the 
article  from  any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  infer 
from  the  term  shebet,  that  it  was  probably  made  of 
wood ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  quoting  Ez. 
xix.  1 1  in  support  of  this,  as  done  by  Winer,  for 
the  term  rendered  "  rods  "  may  better  be  rendered 
"  shoots,"  or  "  sprouts"  as = offspring.  The  sceptre 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  is  described  as  "  golden," 
i.  e.  probably  of  massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11 ;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  viii.  7,  §13) ;  the  inclination  of  it  towards 
a  subject  by  the  monarch  was  a  sign  of  favour,  and 
kissing  it  an  act  of  homage  (Esth.  iv.  11,  v.  2). 
A  carved  ivory  staff  discovered  at  Nimrfld  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  a  sceptre  (I.ayard,  Am.  and 
Bab.  p.  195).  The  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian 
queens  is  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  276.  The  term  shebet  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  rod "  in  two  passages  where  sceptre  shoulS  be 
substituted,  viz.  in  Ps.  ii.  9,  where  "  sceptre  of 
iron "  is  an  expression  for  strong  authority,  and  in 
Ps.  exxv.  3.  [W.L.B.] 

SCE'VA  (SieeuSt;  Sceva).  A  Jew  residing 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
that  town  (Acts  xix.  14-16).  He  is  described  as 
a  "  high-priest "  (ipx'fptis),  either  as  having 
exercised  the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes.  His  seven  sons 
attempted  to  exorcise  spirits  by  using  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  injury  was  in- 
flicted by  the  demoniac  on  two  of  them  (as  implied 
in  the  term  au<f>ortpwv,  the  true  reading  in  ver.  1 « 
instead  of  oJtSk).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SCIENCE  (JHD :  yv&vis:  scientia).  In  the 
A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in  Dan.  i.  4,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  Elsewhere  the  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  and  their  cognates  is  "knowledge," 
while  the  Vulg.  has  as  uniformly  scientia.  Its  use 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  vcise,  forcing 
the  translators  to  look  out  for  diversified  equivalents 
in  English.  Why  it  should  have  been  chosen  for 
1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious.  Its  effect  is  inju- 
rious, as  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  "  knowledge  " 
of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of 
the  Apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  so  urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prize* 
so  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2 ;  Phil.  i.  9;  Col. 

1  "WO;  vpiuv ;  terra. 
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in.  10).  A  natural  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
text  hat  followed  .from  this  translation.  Men  hare 
seen  in  it  a  warning,  not  against  a  spurious  theo- 
sophy — of  which  Swedentorgianism  is,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  modem  analogue — but  against  that  which 
did  not  come  within  St.  Paul's  horizon,  and  which, 
if  it  had,  we  may  believe  he  would  have  welcomed — 
the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  the  recognition  of 
His  Will  working  by  laws  in  nature.  It  has  been 
hurled  successively  at  the  heads  of  astronomers  and 
geologists,  whenever  men  have  been  alarmed  at 
what  they  have  deemed  the  antagonism  of  physical 
"science"  to  religion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether  this  were  at  all  the  animus  of  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V. — whether  they  were  be- 
ginning to  look  with  alarm  at  the  union  of  scepticism 
and  science,  of  which  the  common  proverb,  "  ubi 
ires  media  dm  athei,"  was  a  witness.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  facts  in 
the  Biblical  history  of  the  English  word. 

(1.)  In  Widif's  translation,  it  appears  less  fre-' 
quently  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  version 
based  upon  the  Vulgate.  For  the  "  knowledge  of 
salvation  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Luke  i.  77,  we  have  the 
"  science  of  health."  In  Christ  are  hid  "  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  of  science"  (Col.  ii.  3).  In 
1  Tim.  vi:  20,  however,  Wiclif  has  "  kunnynge." 

(2.)  Tindal,  rejecting  "  science"  as  a  rendering 
elsewhere,  introduces  it  here;  and  is  followed  by 
Cranmer's  and  the  Genera  Bibles,  and  by  the  A.  V.* 
(3.)  The  Khemish  translators,  in  this  instance  ad- 
hering less  closely  to  the  Vulg.  than  the  Protestant 
versions,  give  41  knowledge." 

It  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here 
into  the  wide  questiou  what  were  the  lunitiotit 
TTjr  ^(vSavijiOv  yv&ottos  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks. 
A  dissertation  on  the  Gnosticism  of  the  Apostolic 
age  would  require  a  volume.  What  is  necessary 
for  a  Dictionary  will  be  found  under  Timothy, 
Epistles  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SCORPION (3Tj?lf .  'akrib :  o-xoytlm:  norpio). 
The  well-known  animal  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
the  class  Arachnida  and  order  Pulmanaria,  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  and  four  times  in  the 
X.  T.  The  wilderness  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded 
to  as  being  inhabited  by  scorpions  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus  (Dent.  viii.  15),  and  to  this  day  these 
animals  are  common  in  the  same  district,  as  well 
as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  {8ymb. 
Phys.)  enumerates  five  species  as  occurring  near  Mt. 
.Sinai,  some  of  which  are  found  also  in  the  Lebanon. 
Ezekiel  (ii.  C)  is  told  to  be  in  no  fear  of  the  rebel- 
lious Israelites,  here  compared  to  scorpions.  The 
Apostles  were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the 
stings  of  serpents  and  scorpions  (Luke  x.  19).  In 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  ix.  3, 10)  the  locusts  that 
came  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  are 
said  to  have  had  "  tails  like  unto  scorpions,"  while 
the  pain  resulting  from  this  creature's  sting  is  al- 
luded to  in  verse  5.  A  scorpion  for  an  egg  (Luke 
si.  12)  was  probably  a  proverbial  expression.  Ac- 


•  The  following  quotation  from  Tindal  Is  decisive  as  to 
toe  sense  In  which  he  used  the  word.  It  shows  that  be 
contemplated  no  form  of  science  (in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term),  mathemaucal  or  physical,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site of  this,— the  attempt  to  bring  all  spiritual  or  divine 
truths  under  the  formulae  of  the  logical  understanding.  He 
speaks  of  the  disputes,  of  Romish  theologians  as  the  "  con- 
tradiction* of  which  Paul  warned  Timothy,  calling  them 
the  oppositions  of  a  false-named  science,  for  that  their 
KkoUulical  divinity  must  make  objections  against  any 


cording  to  Erasmus  the  Greeks  had  a  similar  proverb 
(AWl  wfptrijs  aKOfrrtov).  Scorpions  are  generally 
found  in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and 
in  ruins,  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  car- 
nivorous in  tneir  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.  The 
sting,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
has  at  its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  into  the  wound  by  two 
minute  orifices  at  its  extremity.  In  hot  climates 
the  sting  often  occasions  much  suffering,  and 
sometimes  alarming  symptoms.  The  following 
are  the  species  of  scorpions  mentioned  by  Eh- 
renberg : — Scorpio  maerocentrut,  S.  pahnatus, 
S.  bicolor,  S.  Uptochelis,  S.  futustus,  all  found  at 
Mt.  Sinai;  S.  nigrocinctus,  S.  meUmophysa,  S. 
pahnatus,  Mt,  Lebanon.b  Besides  these  Palestine 
and  Sinai  kinds,  five  others  are  recorded  as  oc- 
curring in  Egypt. 


The  "  scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii,  1 1, 14, 2  Chr.  x.  1 1 , 
14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  animal, 
but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging — unless 
indeed  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure.  Celsius 
(ffierob.  ii.  45)  thinks  the  "  scorpion"  scourge  was 
the  spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Hedek 

(<3<X»),  the  Solanum  melongena,  var.  escitlentum, 

egg-plant,  because,  according  to  Abul  Fadli,  this 
plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  spines  to  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called  the 
"  scorpion  thorn  ;"  but  in  all  probability  this  in- 
strument of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip 
armed  with  iron  points  "  Virga — si  nodosa  vel 
aculeate,  scorpio  rectissimo  nomine  vocatur,  qui 
arcuato  vulnere  in  corpus  infigitur."  (Isidores, 
Orig.  Lot.  5,  27  ;  and  see  Jahn,  Bib.  Ant.  p.  287.) 
In  the  Greek  of  1  Mace.  vi.  51,  some  kind  of  war 
missile  is  mentioned  under  the  name  anopvitiov ; 
but  we  want  information  both  as  to  its  form  and 
the  reason  of  its  name.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiquities, 
art.  "  Tormentum.")  [W.  H.] 


truth,  be  It  never  so  plain,  with  pro  and  contra  "  (Supper 
qf  the  Lord,  11L  284,  Parker  Soc  Edition).  Tlndal's  use 
and  application  of  the  word  accounts,  it  may  be  remarked, 
for  the  choice  or  a  different  word  by  the  Rbemlah  trans- 
lators. Those  of  the  A.  V.  may  have  used  it  with  a  dlf- 
meaulng. 

t  Modem  naturalists  restrict  the  genus  Scorpio  to 
those  kinds  which  have  six  eyes,  Boa  thus  to  those 
which  have  eight,  and  Anclroctonus  to  those  which  have 
twelve. 
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SCOURGING.'  The  punishment  of  scourging 
» as  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed 
bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  perhaps  in 
Jie  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix.  20). 
Women  were  subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they 
still  are  by  the  law  of  the  Kor&n,  for  incontinence 
( Sale,  Koran,  chap.  xxiv.  and  chap.  it.  note ; 
l<ane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  147 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp. 
abridgm.  ii.  211).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
m  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
.Generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied 
lo  the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (Wilkinson,  I.  c. ; 
i  hardin,  vi.  114 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyp.  i.  146).  A 
more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the 
term  '*  scorpions,"  whips  armed  with  pointed 
balls  of  lead,  the  "  horribile  flagellum "  of  Horace, 
though  it  is  more  probably  merely  a  vivid  figure. 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was  stripped, 
stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on. a  frame  (divari- 
<:ntio\  and  beaten  with  rods.  After  the  Porcian 
law  (B.C.  300),  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from 
Kcqurging,  but  slaves  and  foreigners  were  liable 
to  be  beaten,  even  to  death  (Gesen.  T/ies.  p.  1062 ; 
Isid.  Orifi.  v.  27,  ap.  Scheller;  fax.  Lat.  Scorpio; 
Hor.  1  Sal.  ii.  41,  iii.  119;  Prov.  ixvi.  3;  Acts 
xvi.  22,  and  Grotius,  ad  1.,  xxii.  24,  25;  IK.  xii. 
11;  Cic.  Per.  iii.  28,  29 ;  pro  Rab.  4 ;  Liv.  x.  9 ; 
Sill.  Cat.  51).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SOREEOH-OWL.  [Owl.] 

SCRIBES  (Dnpfo:  ypafinartU  :  tcribae). 
The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  Scribes  in 
the  Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  know- 
ledge of  their  lite  and  teaching  essential  to  any 
clear  conception  of  our  Lord's  work.  It  was  by 
their  influence  that  the  Inter  form  of  Judaism  had 
been  determined.  Such  as  it  was  when  the  "  new 
doctrine"  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had  become 
through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Levites 
they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  know  what  they  were 
in  oider  to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of 
contrast  presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  woids. 
On  the  other,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were 
also,  inevitably,  point*  of  resemblance.  Opposed 
as  His  teaching  was,  in  its  deepest  principles,  to 
theirs,  He  was  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one  of 
their  order,  a  Scribe  among  Scribes,  a  Rabbi  among 
Rabbis  (John  i.  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  Jkc. ;  Schoettgen, 
/for.  Heb.  ii.  Christus  Babbinorum  Summws). 

1.  Name. — (1.)  Three  meanings  are  connected 
with  the  verb  tiphar  (TED),  the  root  of  Sophtrim 
— ( 1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count. 
The  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  referred  to 
each  of  these.  The  Sopherim  were  so  called  because 
they  wrote  out  the  Law,  or  because  they  classified 
iUid  arranged  its  precepts,  or  because  they  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause  and  letter 
it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  glorying 
in  their  own  achievements,11  wcie  in  favour  of  the 

*  I.  To  scourge,  (Jit?,  the  scourge,  ;  iii<m( ; 
flagcllum;  also  in  A.  V.  "  whip." 

2.  Dots' ;  ;  offmdicuhim ;  only  In  Josh,  xxlll.  13. 
Either  a  subst  or  the  Inf.  in  PteU  (lies.  1378). 

■>  They  had  ascertained  that  the  o-ntnil  letter  of  the 
whole  I  aw  was  the  nut  of  pnj  in  Lev.  xl.  tx  and  wrote 
it  accordingly  In  a  larger  character.  (KiilduA.  in  Light- 
toot,  On  l.ukt  x.)  'ITiey  counted  up  In  like  manner  die 
precepts  of  the  Law  that  answered  to  the  nnmber  of 
Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's  descendants. 

«  ljigbtfoot's  arrangement,  though  conjectural,  is  worifc 


last  of  these  etvmologies  (Sekalim,  5;  Carpror, 
App.  Crit.  ii.  135).  The  second  fits  in  best  with 
the  military  functions  connected  with  the  woid  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  (infra).  The  au- 
thority of  most  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  first 
(Gesenins,  s.  v.).  The  Greek  equivalent  answers 
to  the  derived  rather  than  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  ypafificrrtbt  of  a  Greek  state  was 
not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper  and  registrar 
of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  in 
Acts  xix.  35).  The  Scribes  of  Jerusalem  were,  in 
like  manner,  the  custodians  and  interpreters  of  the 
ypifi/urra  upon  which  the  polity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  class  are 
found  in  the  N.  T.  Nouixol  appears  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35,  Luke  vii.  30,  x.  25,  xiv.  3;  yopoSitianaXot 
in  Luke  v.  1 7  ;  Acts  v.  34.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  not  very  successfully,  to  reduce  the 
several  terms  to  a  classification*  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  ypaiiiutTtvs  appears  the  most  generic 
term ;  that  in  Luke  xi.  45  it  is  contrasted  with 
vopiKOf ;  that  yo/ioSiSio-KaXos,  as  in  Acts  v.  34, 
seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Josephus  (Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by 
ifjryirrol  vifucr. 

(2.)  The  name  of  Kiujath-Sepher  (wikis 
ypaiiptArtev,  LXX.,  Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  may 
possibly  connect  itself  with  some  early  use  of  the 
title.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  thi 
word  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  "pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
(LXX.  «V  bdpSt?  Kiiry^o-eoM  ypapiurritts)  is  pro- 
bably the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  num- 
bering or  marshalling  his  troops.'  The  title  appears 
with  more  distinctness  in  the  early  history  of  the 
monarchy.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  successively 
filling  the  office  of  Scribe  under  David  and  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  1  K.  iv.  3,  in  this  in- 
stance two  simultaneously).  Their  functions  are 
not  specified,  but  the  high  place  assigned  to  them, 
side  by  side  with  the  hiirh-priest  and  the  captain 
of  the  host,  implies  pone,  and  honour.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing 
his  letteis,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  the  work  of  the  scribe  under  Jeash, 
2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later  period  the  word  again 
connects  itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  country  (Jer.  hi.  25,  and  probably 
Is.  xxxiii.  18).  Other  associations,  however,  began 
to  gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  of  Hezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe  old 
records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed 
down  orally  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  To  this  period  nc- 
cordingly  belougs  the  new  significance  of  the  title. 
It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer  of  the  king's 
court,  but  a  class,  students  and  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  boasting  of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8). 

(3.)  The  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  gave  a 
fresh  glory  to  the  name.     The  exiles  would  1* 


giving  (Barm.  §  77).  The  "Scribes,"  aa  soch,  were  thuae 
who  occupied  themselves  with  the  Mikta.  Next  above 
them  were  the  "  Lawyers,"  stndentsof  the  Muhva, acting 
as  assessors,  though  not  voting  in  the  Sanheilrlm.  The 
"  iloctors  of  the  Law  "  were  expounders  of  the  (Srmam, 
and  actual  members  or  the  Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Cnrpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i.  7i  Leusden,  I'hil.  Hebr.  c  13;  1-eyr.  r,  li. 
Hersog's  Encydop. "  Schriflgelehrte.") 

a  Ewald,  however  {Port.  Bikh.  I.  1M),  takes  TBD  i-» 
equivalent  to  C&tT.  "a Judge." 
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anxious  above  all  things  to  preserve  the  sacred 
books,  the  laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the 
past.  To  know  what  was  worth  preserving,  to 
transcribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately, 
when  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  passing 
into  Aramaic,  to  explain  what  was  hard  and  ob- 
scure— this  was  what  the  necessities  of  the  time 
demanded.  The  man  who  met  them  became  em- 
phatically Ezra  the  Scribe,  the  priestly  functions 
tailing  into  the  background,  as  the  priestly  order 
itself  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class.  The  words 
of  Ezr.  vii.  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.  The  Scribe  is  "  to  seek  (Vh~[)  the  law  of 
the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his  priest- 
hood, was  the  true  glory  of  Ezra,  In  the  eyes 
even  of  the  Persian  king  he  was  "  a  Scribe  of 
the  Law  of  the  God  of  Heaven"  (vii.  12).  He 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chieHy  Levites. 
Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law, 
perhaps  also  translated  it  from  the  already  obso- 
lescent Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people* 
(Neh.  viii.  8-13). 

(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but 
scanty  records.  The  Scribes'  office  Apparently  be- 
came more  and  more  prominent.  Traces  are  found 
in  the  later  canonical  books  of  their  work  and  in- 
fluence. Already  they  are  recognised  as  "  masters 
of  assemblies,"  acting  under  "  one  shepherd,"  hav- 
ing, that  is,  something  of  a  corporate  life  (Eccl.  xii. 
11 ;  Jost,  JudentA.  i.  42).  As  such  they  set  their 
faces  steadily  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  to  exclude  from  all  equality  with 
them  the  "  many  books  "  of  which  "  there  is  no 
end"  (Eccl.  xii.  12).  They  appear  as  a  distinct 
class,  "  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in 
the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes 
of  larger  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  midrash  ("  the  story 
— margin,  '  the  commentary ' — of  the  Prophet 
Iddo  "),  afterwards  so  memorable,  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  22, 
shows  that  the  work  of  commenting  and  expounding 
had  begun  already. 

II.  Development  of  Doctrine. — (1.)  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii.  13),  we 
have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honoured  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  true  successors  of  the  Prophet* 
(JPirke  Aboth,  i.  1),  but  the  men  themselves  by 
whose  agency  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
written  in  their  present  characters,'  compiled  in 
their  present  form,  limited  to  their  present  number, 
remain  unknown  to  us.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It  has  been 
well  argued  (Jost,  Judenthum,  i.  42)  that  it  was  so 
of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early  Scribes 
aras  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  to  make  it 
the  groundwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 


•  If  this  were  so  (and  most  commentators  adopt  this 
view),  we  should  have  In  this  history  the  starting-point  of 
the  Targmn.  It  Has,  however,  been  questioned.  (Oomp. 
Ley  rer,  I.  c.) 

'  Jost  (Jtodenta.  i.  (2)  draws  attention  to  the  singular, 
almost  nnlque  combinations  of  this  period.  The  Jewish 
teachers  kept  to  the  old  Hebrew,  but  used  Aramaic  charac- 
ters. The  Samaritans  spoke  Aramaic,  bat  retained  the 
>lder  Hebrew  writing. 

•  The  principle  of  an  unwritten  teaching  was  main- 


should  be  inised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teach- 
ing should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  should  be 
perpetuated  as  resting  on  their  authority.!  In  the 
words  of  later  Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Mikra  {  i.e.  recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8). 
the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for 
transcribing  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision 
(comp.  the  tract  Sopherim  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemam). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Ju»t 
(B.C.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the 
principle  on  which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the  growth  of  their  sys- 
tem. "  Our  fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  "three 
things,  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many 
scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law  "  (Pirlie 
Aboth,  i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  95).  They  wished  to  make 
the  Law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole 
nation  and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal,  hall- 
systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the 
Law  remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life 
presents  cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A 
Roman  or  Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with 
these  on  general  principles  of  equity  or  polity. 
The  Jewish  teacher  could  recognise  no  principles 
beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  To  him  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  footing,  were  all  equally  divine. 
All  possible  cases  must  be  brought  within  their 
range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(3.)  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive 
of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated. 
Step  by  step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at 
which  we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of 
the  order  would  have  started  back  with  horror. 
Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into 
a  complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes  "  (Dneto  na?,  now  used  as  a  technical 
phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honoured  above  the 
Law  (Lightfbot,  Harm.  i.  §77;  Jost,  JudetUh.  i. 
93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against  them 
than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first 
step  was  taken  towards  annulling  the  command- 
ments of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions. 
The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient.1 
evading  the  plainest  duties,  tampering  with  con- 
science (Matt.  xv.  1-6,  xxiii.  16-23).  The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only 
forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter 
which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in  them  " 
(John  v.  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [Targums.] 


tamed  among  the  Rabbis  of  Palestine  up  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  (Jost,  L  97,  367). 

*  It  would  be  profitless  to  accumulate  proofs  of  this. 
Those  who  care  for  them  may  find  them  In  Buxtorf, 
SynagogaJudaica ;  M'Cau!,  old  PaUa.  Kevoltlng  as  it 
is,  we  must  remember  that  It  rose  out  of  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  do  indifferent  action,  that  there  must 
be  a  right  or  a  wrong  even  for  the  commonetit  necessities 
the  merest  animal  functions  of  man's  life,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  teacher  to  formulate  that  principle  into  mica. 
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Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.  Their  first  work  was  to 
report  the  decisions  of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were 
the  Halachoth  (that  which  goes,  the  current  pre- 
cepts of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
science. As  they  accumulated  they  had  to  be  com- 
piled and  classified.  A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus 
Juris,  the  Mishna  (b't\ntp4otii),  grew  out  of 
them,  to  become  in  its  tum  the  subject  of  fresh 
questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ultimately  the 
spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider  range.  The 
anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the 
obiter  dicta  of  Rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i.  14);  were  brought  in,  with  or 
without  any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Rabbibic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction), 
the  "  necessary  doctrine  and  erudition "  of  everv 
learned  Jew  (Jost,  Judenth.  ii.  202-222). 

(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development 
in  another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not 
studied  as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into 
their  meaning  had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the 
ideal  office  of  the  Scribe.  He  who  so  searched  was 
secure,  in  the  language  of  the  Scribes  themselves, 
of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  39;  Pirke  Aboth,  ii.  8). 
But  here  also  the  book  suggested  thoughts  which 
could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  Men  came 
to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form  if  not  in  essence, 
and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  literal 
interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literal.' 
The  fruit  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there 
appears  in  the  Midrashim  (searchings,  investiga- 
tions) on  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying, 
opinion).  There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  proverb  that  no  one 
ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham-Midrash 
("  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  lighting 
on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  in- 
terpretation culminated  in  the  Kabbala  (reception, 
the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number, 
became  pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest 
possible  distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek 
word  which  had  been  the  representative  of  the  most 
exact  of  all  sciences  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of 
all  interpretations.  The  Gematria  (  = -yewprrpfa ' 
showed  to  what  depths  the  wrong  path  could  lead 
men.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter,  obstinately 
shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved  in  its  self- 
chosen  darkness  amid  a  world  of  fantastic  Eidola 
(comp.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7 ;  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Heb.  de  Mess.  i.  4 ;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrage, 
pp.  42-61 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  iii.  65-81). 

III.  History. — (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecorded. 
.Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  300-290)  appears  as 
the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
beginner  of  a  new  period.  The  memorable  names 
of  the  times  that  followed — Antigonus  of  Soeho, 


1  Comp.  e.g.  the  exposition  which  found  In  Labon  and 
llalaom  "  going  to  their  own  place  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  55 ;  Num. 
ixfv.  25)  an  Intimation  of  their  being  sentenced  to  Ge- 
uenna  (Gill,  Comm.  on  Arts.  I.  25). 

'  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  history  of 
John  Hyrcsuua.   A  Soddncee  came  to  him  with  proofs  of 


Zadok,  Boothos— connect  themselves  with  the  rise 
of  the  first  opposition  to  the  traditional  systetr. 
which  was  growing  up.  [Sadducees.]  The  tenet 
of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  commanded  the 
adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority,  it  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  Scribe,1* 
and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  The  words  "  Scribes  "  and  "  Pharisees ' ' 
were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible  alliance 
(Matt,  xxiii.  passim ;  Luke  v.  30).  [Pharisees.] 
Within  that  party  there  were  shades  and  sub- 
divisions, and  to  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  Our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connexion  with 
His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back  to  what 
is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (IY04D)  of  teachers  who 
represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was 
always  the  Nasi  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim  as 
a  council,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  (Father  of 
the  House  of  Judgment),  presiding  in  the  supreme 
court,  or  in  the  Sanhedrim  when  it  sat  as  such,  is 
not  improbable  (Jost,  Judenth.  i.  160). 

(2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order 
are  Joses  ben-Joczer,  a  priest,  and  Joses  ben- 
Jochanan  (circ.  B.C.  140-130).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial 
defilement.  Their  desire  to  separate  themselves 
and  their  disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilement 
may  have  furnished  the  starting-point  for  the 
name  of  Pharisee.  The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  hail  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of 
this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future  con- 
flict by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaberim,  or 
associates)  bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  Law.  Every  member  of  the  order  on  his 
admission  pledged  himself  to  this  in  the  pr&encv 
of  three  Chaberim.  They  looked  on  each  other  as 
brothers.  The  rest  of  the  nation  they  looked  on 
as  "the  people  of  the  earth."  The  spirit  of 
Scribedom  was  growing.  The  precept  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-  Joezer,  "  Let  thy  house 
be  the  assembly-place  for  the  wise;  dust  thyself 
with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  drink  eagerly  of  their 
words,"  pointed  to  a  further  growth  {Pirke  Aboth, 
i.  1 ;  Jost,  i.  233).  It  was  hardly  checked  by  the 
taunt  of  the  Sadducees  that "  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itself"  (Jost,  i.  217). 

(3.)  Joshna  ben-Perachiah  and  Nithai  of  Ar- 
bela  were  contemporary  with  John  Hyrcanas  (circ. 
B.C.  135-108),  and  enjoyed  his  favour  till  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led 
him  to  pass  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  saying  ascribed  to  Joshua,  "  Take  to  thyself  a 
teacher  (Xab),  get  to  thyself  an  associate  (Chaber) 
judge  every  man  on  his  better  side"  {Pirke  Abotlt 
i.  1),  while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its 
candour,  shows  how  easily  even  a  fairminded  man 
might  come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship 
outside  the  limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i. 
227-233). 

(4.)  The  secession  of  Hyrcanus  involved  the 


the  disaffection  of  the  Pharisees.  The  king  asked,  "  Whni 
then  am  I  to  do?"  •■  Crush  them,"  was  the  answer.  "  But 
what  then  will  become  of  the  teaching  of  tie  U»f 
"The  Law  is  now  in  the  bands  of  every  man.  Tbey, 
and  tbey  only,  would  keep  it  in  a  corner  "  (.lost,  Judenth 
L  235). 
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Pharisees,  and  therefore  the  Scribes  as  a  class,  in 
difficulties,  and  a  period  of  confusion  followed. 
The  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or 
became  predominantly  Sadducean.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander  Jannai,  the  influence  of  Simon 
ben-Shetach  over  the  queen-mother  Salome  re- 
established for  a  time  the  ascendancy  of  the  Scribes. 
The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assembled,  with  none  to 
oppose  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The  day 
of  meeting  was  observed  afterwards  as  a  festival 
only  less  solemn  than  those  of  Purim  and  the 
Dedication.  The  return  of  Alexander  from  his 
campaign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the  tables. 
Eight  hundred  Pharisees  took  refuge  in  a  fortress, 
were  besieged,  taken,  and  pat  to  death.  Joshua 
ben-Perachiah,  the  venerable  head  of  the  order,  was 
driven  into  exile.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  his  successor, 
had  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  spinning  flax.  The 
Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Having  no  body  of  oral  traditions 
to  fall  back  on,  they  began  to  compile  a  code. 
They  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  wishing 
to  set  up  new  laws  on  a  level  with  those  of  Moses, 
and  had  to  abandon  the  attempt.  On  the  death 
of  Jannai  the  influence  of  his  widow  Alexandra 
was  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon 
ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on  their 
work  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the  juristic 
side  of  the  Scribe's  functions  became  prominent. 
Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the  Jaws  of  evidence 
( Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  In  two  memorable  instances 
they  showed  what  sacrifices  they  were  prepared  to 
make  in  support  of  those  laws.  Judah  bad,  on 
one  occasion,  condemned  false  witnesses  to  death. 
His  zeal  against  the  guilt  led  him  to  neglect  the 
rule  which  only  permitted  that  penalty  when  it 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  original 
accusation.  His  colleague  did  not  shrink'  from 
rebuking  him,  "Thou  hast  shed  innocent  blood." 
From  that  day  Judah  resolved  never  to  give  judg- 
ment without  consulting  Simon,  and  every  day 
threw  himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had 
condemned,  imploring  pardon.  Simon,  in  his  turn, 
showed  a  like  sense  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Law.  His  own  son  was  brought  before  him 
as  an  offender,  and  he  sentenced  him  to  death. 
On  the  way  to  execution  the  witnesses  confessed 
that  they  had  spoken  falsely ;  but  the  son,  more 
anxious  that  they  should  suffer  than  that  he  him- 
self should  escape,  turned  round  and  entreated  his 
father  not  to  stop  the  completion  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  character  of  such  a  man  could  not 
fail  to  impress  itself  upon  his  followers.  To  its 
influence  may  probably  be  traced  the  indomitable 
courage  in  defence  of  the  Temple,  which  won  the 
admiration  even  of  the  Roman  generals  (Jost,  i. 
234-247). 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  (the  names  also  appear  under  the  foim 
of  Sameas,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4,  and  Pollio,  Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  1,  §1),  were  conspicuous  for  another 
reason.  Now,  for  the  fiist  time,  the  teachers 
who  sat  in  Moses'  scat  were  not  even  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.    Proselytes  themselves,  or 

■*  Toe  amount  Is  uncertain.  The  story  of  Hlllel  (infra) 
represents  it  us  half  a  stater,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  stater  here  ts  equal  to  twice  the  didrachma  or  to  half 
Comp.  Gelger,  Dt  Billtle  et  Shammai,  in  Ugoltni,  Tha. 
xxl.j.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  half  the  day's  wages  of  a 
skilled  labourer. 

■  The  exhaustive  treatise  by  (ielger  In  (Jgollnl.  Tha . 
xxl.  rami  be  mentioned  as  on  exception. 


the  sons  of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  jealousy  of  the  high-priest  was  excited.  As 
the  people  flocked  round  their  favourite  Rabbis, 
when  it  was  his  function  to  pronounce  the  blessing, 
he  looked  round  and,  turning  his  benediction  into 
a  sarcasm,  said,  with  a  marked  emphasis,  "May 
the  sons  of  the  alien  walk  in  peace  1 "  The  answer 
of  the  two  teachers  expressed  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  one  order  was  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  other :  "  Yes,  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall 
indeed  walk  in  peace,  for  they  do  the  work  of 
peace.  Not  so  the  son  of  Aaron  who  follows  not 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father."  Here  also  we  hare 
some  significant  sayings.  The  growing  love  of 
titles  of  honour  was  checked  by  .Shemaiah  by  the 
counsel  that  "  men  should  love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  Rabbiship."  The  tendency  to  new  opinions 
(the  fruits,  probably,  of  the  freer  exposition  of  the 
Nagada)  was  rebuked  by  Abtalion  in  a  precept 
which  enwraps  a  parable,  "  Take  good  heed  to  thy 
words,  lest,  if  thou  wander,  thou  light  upon  a 
place  where  the  wells  are  poisoned,  and  thy  scholars 
who  come  after  thee  drink  deep  thereof  and  die  " 
{Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1).  The  lot  of  these  two  also 
was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  had  courage  to 
attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his 
bold  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§3).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered 
to  continue  their  work  in  peace.  Its  glory  was, 
however,  in  great  measure,  gone.  The  doors  of 
their  school  were  no  longer  thrown  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen  to  the  teacher. 
A  6xed  fee"  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance.  The 
regulation  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
Scribes'  classes  ;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect 
(Jost,  i.  248-253).  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion  there  were  no  qualified  successors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  un- 
known, for  a  time  occupied  it,  but  they  were  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incompetence.  A  question 
was  brought  before  them  which  neither  they  nor 
any  of  the  other  Scribes  could  answer.  At  last 
they  asked,  in  their  perplexity,  "  Was  there  none 
present  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who 
had  been  so  honoured  ? "  The  question  was 
answered  by  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  known  also, 
then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son  of  David.  He 
solved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to  principles,  and, 
when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  argu- 
ment, ended  by  saying,  "  So  have  I  heaixl  from 
my  masters  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion."  This  was 
decisive.  The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel 
was  invited  by  acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high 
office.  His  alleged  descent  from  the  house  of 
David  may  have  added  to  his  popularity. 

<6.)  The  name  of  Hillel  (born  circ.  B.C.  1 1 2)  has 
hardly  received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students 
of  the  Gospel  history."  The  noblest  and  most 
genial  representative  of  his  order,  we  may  see  in 
him  the  best  fruit  which  the  system  of  the  Scribes 
was  capable  of  producing.*    It  is  instructive  to 

°  The  reverence  of  later  Jews  for  Hillel  is  shown  in 
some  curious  forms.  To  him  It  was  given  to  under, 
stand  the  speech  of  animals  as  well  as  of  men.  He  who 
hearkened  not  to  the  words  of  Hillel  was  worthy  of  death. 
(Uelger,  ut  supra.)  Of  him  too  It  was  said  that  the  Divine 
Shechlnah  rested  on  him :  If  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  earth  pens,  and  all  the  sea  Ink,  1* 
would  not  be  enough  to  write  down  bis  wisdom  (Comp. 
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mark  at  once  how  far  he  prepared  the  way  for  the 
higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  shoit  of  it.  The  starting-point  of 
his  career  is  told  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed 
by  Kabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial 
enough.  The  young  student  had  come  from  Golan 
in  Babylonia  to  study  under  Shemaiah  and  Abta- 
lion.  He  was  poor  and  had  no  money.  The  new 
rule  requiring  payment  was  in  force.  For  the 
most  part  he  worked  for  his  livelihood,  kept  him- 
self withlialf  his  earnings,  and  paid  the  rest  as  the 
fee  to  the  college-porter.  On  one  day,  however, 
lie  had  failed  to  find  employment.  The  door- 
keeper refused  him  entrance ;  but  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed 
himself  outside,  under  a  window,  to  catch  what 
he  could  of  the  words  of  the  Scribes  within.  It 
was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall,  but  he 
remained  there  still.  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon  him 
six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed 
it,  sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  and  when  they 
found  out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  pay- 
ment. "  For  such  a  man,"  said  Shemaiah,  '*  one 
might  even  break  the  Sabbath  "  (Geiger,  ttt  supra ; 
-lost,  i.  254).  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity 
Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probably 
the  same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Joseph  us  {Ant. 
xy.  10,  §5).  He,  however,  was  tempted  by  the 
growing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a  large  number 
(eighty  in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his  follow- 
ers, entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  their  calling  as  Scribes  and  their  habits  of 
devotion.  They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous 
apparel,  glittering  with  gold,  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  both  »  (Jost,  i.  259).  The  place  thus 
vacant  was  soon  filled  by  Shammai.  The  two  were 
held  in  nearly  equal  honour.  One,  in  Jewish  lan- 
guage, was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach,  however,  as 
their  piedecessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with 
each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
within  the  order  of  the  Scribes,  there  came  for  the 
first  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the 
other  orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in  the  language  of  modem  politics,  might  be 
classed  as  Liberal  Conservative.  The  points  on 
which  they  differed  were  almost  innumerable  (comp. 
Geiger,  ut  supra).  In  most  of  them,  questions  as 
to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or 
no  interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  deve- 
lopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or 

John  xxl.  25).  (See  Heubner,  De  Madmiit  Htbnuorum, 
in  Ugoltnl,  Thes.  xxi.) 

v  We  may  perhaps  And  In  this  fact  an  explanation  which 
Klves  a  special  force  to  words  that  have  hitherto  been  in- 
terpreted somewhat  vaguely.  When  our  Lord  contrasted 
ihe  stedfastness  and  austerity  of  the  Baptist  with  the  lives 
of  those  who  wore  soft  clothing,  were  gorgeously  appa- 
relh'd,  and  lived  delicately  in  kings'  houses  (Matt.  xl.  3 ; 
Luke  vii.  2«),  those  who  heard  Him  may  at  once  have 
recognised  the  picture.  In  the  multitude  or  uncertain 
guesses  as  to  the  Herodiausof  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xxll.  16) 
we  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they 
may  be  identified  with  the  party,  perhaps  rather  with  Ihe 
clique,  of  Menahem  and  his  followers  (Geiger,  tit  sup. ; 
Otho,  Uut.  Doclorum  Mixnioorum,  In  Ugollnl,  Hue.  xxl.). 
The  fact  that  the  stem,  sharp  words  of  a  divine  6corn 
which  have  been  quoted  above,  meet  us  Just  after  the 


an  unclean  Israelite,  became  itself  unclean.  "De- 
filement "  was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  even  with  the  careful 
scrupulosity  described  in  Mark  vii.  1-4.  They 
were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sabbatarian.  It  was 
unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the  Sabbath  which 
would,  in  any  sense,  be  in  operation  during  it,  e.  g. 
to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the  set 
It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  givt 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit 
the  sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in 
its  strictness,  and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adul- 
tery of  the  wile  could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i. 
257-269).  We  must  not  think  of  them,  however, 
as  rigid  and  austere  in  their  lives.  The  religious 
world  of  Judaism  presented  the  inconsistencies 
which  it  has  often  presented  since.  The  "  straitest 
sect "  was  also  the  most  secular.  Shammai  him- 
self was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent. 
Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as 
in  his  youth  (Geiger,  /.  c). 

(7.)  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity 
for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  loveable  and  attractive.  While  on  the  one  side 
he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dialectic  precision 
which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost, 
i.  257).  When  the  letter  of  a  law,  as  e.g.  that 
of  the  year  of  release,  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it  was  kept  at  all, 
only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpretation  which 
met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aside.  His 
teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  dis- 
favour, even  for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoil- 
ing his  dinner  by  her  bad  cooking*  (Geiger,  I.e.). 
The  genial  character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  some 
of  his  sayings,  which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  and  present  some  fiiint  approxima- 
tions to  a  higher  teaching:  "Trust  not  thyself  to 
the  day  of  thy  death."  "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour 
till  thou  art  in  his  place."  "  Leave  nothing  dark  and 
obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  explain  it  when  I 
have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thou  whether  the  time 
will  come?"  (comp.  James  iv.  13-15).  "  He  who 
gains  a  good  name  gains  it  for  himself,  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Law  gains  everlasting  life  " 
(comp.  John  v.  39 ;  Pirke  Abot/i,  ii.  5-8).  In  one 
memorable  rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  the  great  commandment  of 
the  Gospel :  "  Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbour  that 
thou  wouldest  not  that  he  should  do  to  thee."' 

first  combination  of  Hnrodlans  and  Pharisees,  gives  It  a 
strong  confirmation  (comp.  Mark  ill.  «;  Luke  vi.  11, 
vii.  l»). 

<  It  Is  fair  to  add  that  a  great  Rabbinic  scholar  main- 
tains that  this  "spoiling  the  dinner"  was  a  well-known 
figurative  phrase  for  conduct  which  brought  shame  or 
discredit  on  the  husband  (Jost,  I.  264). 

'  The  history  connected  with  this  saying  is  too  charm- 
ingly characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  A  proselyte  came 
to  Shammai  and  begged  for  some  Instruction  In  the  Law 
if  It  were  only  for  as  long  as  he,  the  learner,  could  stand 
on  one  foot  The  Scribe  was  angry,  and  drove  him 
away  harshly.  He  went  to  Hillel  with  the  same  re- 
quest. He  received  the  Inquirer  benignantly,  and  gave 
him  the  precept  above  quoted,  adding—"  Do  this,  and 
ihou  hast  fulfilled  the  Uw  and  the  Prophets"  rGelgir. 
t*f  tupra). 
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(8.)  Ths  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  conduct  of 
the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The 
disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the 
sword  to  decide  their  controversies.  Out  of  that 
school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fana- 
tical, vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism  (Jost, 
i.  267-269).  Those  of  Hillel  were,  like  their 
master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v. 
34-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
enemies,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  disposed  to  foster 
the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the  full 
burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
[Puoselytk.]  One  subject  of  debate  between 
the  schools  exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper 
than  these  questions,  touching  upon  the  great  pro- 
blems of  the  universe.  "  Was  the  state  of  man  so 
full  of  misery  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  never  to  have  been  ?  Or  was  this  life,  with 
all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  valued 
aud  used  as  &  training  for  something  higher  than 
itself?"  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter 
and  the  wiser  view  (Jost,  i.  p.  264). 

(9.)  Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must 
have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from 
both.  While  they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  He  "  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "  not 
as  the  Scribes  "  (Matt.  vii.  29 ;  comp.  the  constantly 
recurring  "  I  say  unto  you  ").  Whilethey  confined 
their  teaching  to  the  class  of  scholars,  He  "  had  com- 
pnasion  on  the  multitudes"  (Matt.  ix.  36).  While 
they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  council  or  in  their 
schools,  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages (Matt.  iv.  23,'  ix.  35,  ttc,  &c.).  While  they 
spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing 
far  off,  He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh 
to  men  (Matt.  iv.  17).  But  in  most  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties,  He  must  have 
appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of 
Slinnimai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  (Matt.  xiL  1-14,  and  2  John  v.  1-16, 
&c.),  and  the  idea  of  purity  (Matt.  xv.  1-11,  and 
its  parallels),  this  was  obviously  the  case.  Even  in 
the  controversy  about  divorce,  while  His  chief  work 
was  to  assert  the  truth  which  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  were  losing  sight  of,  He  recognised,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  xix.  8).  When 
He  summed  up  the  great  commandment  in  which 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  fulfilled,  He  repro- 
duced and  ennobled  the  precept  which  had  been  given 
by  that  teacher  to  his  disciples  (Matt  vii.  12,  xxii. 
34-40).  So  lar,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of 
the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  wantipg  in 
the  intuition  of  a  higher  lite,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly  condemning  it 

(10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to 
rememl>er  that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the 


"  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  sun  of  Gamaliel,  came  between 
them,  bat  apparently  for  a  short  time  only.  Tbe  ques- 
tion whether  he  I-  to  be  Identified  with  the  Simeon  of 
Luke  11.  23,  Is  one  which  we  huve  not  sufficient  data  to 
determine.  Must  cummi-nuunrs  answer  It  in  the  nega- 
tive. There  seem,  however,  some  probabilities  on  tbe 
->th«-r  side.   One  trained  In  tin-  school  of  Hillel  might  not 


tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120. 
and  may  therefore  have  been  present  among  the 
doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  thnt  Gamaliel,  his  grand- 
son and  successor,'  was  at  the  head  of  this  school 
during  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts. 
We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which  so  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  the  existence 
all  along  of  a  party  among  the  Scribes  themselves, 
more  or  less  disposed  to  recognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  a  teacher  (John  iii.  1 ;  Mark  x.  17),  not  tar  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  34),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii.  51),  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to 
confess  even  their  half-belief  (John  xii.  42),  afraid 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  strange  alliance 
of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  Saddncenn 
section  of  the  priesthood  and  the  u'tra-Phnrisaio 
followers  of  Shammai.  When  the  last  great  crisis 
came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii.  50,  51),  possibly 
were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  Council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  the  confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  consti- 
tuted Sanhedrim.  All  its  proceedings,  the  hasty 
investigation,  the  immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated 
by  irregularity  (Jost,  i.  pp.  407-409).  Afterwards, 
when  the  fear  of  violence  was  once  over,  and  po- 
pular feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Gamaliel  summon- 
ing courage  to  maintain  openly  the  policy  of  a 
tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v.  34). 

IV.  Education  and  Life.  —  (1.)  The  special 
training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirke  Aboth 
(v.  24)  the  child  began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five 
and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three  years  later  every 
Israelite  became  a  child  of  the  Law  {Bar-Mitscah), 
and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The  great  mass 
of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching  of  their  syna- 
gogues, in  knowing  and  repeating  their  Tephil'lim, 
the  texts  inscribed  on  their  phylacteries.  For  the 
boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who 
devoted  himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  Scribe,  some- 
thing more  was  required.  He  made  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  school 
of  some  famous  Rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn 
was  tested  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If 
he  passed  it  he  became  a  "  chosen  one "  Oil"l3, 
comp.  John  xv.  16),  and  entered  on  his  work 
as  a  disciple  (Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7).  The 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  former  sitting 
on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D'TD^D)  on  a 
lower  bench,  the  younger  (D'JDp)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "  at  his  feet."  The  class-room  might 
be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  or  the  private  school  of  the  Rabbi.  In 
addition  to  the  Kabbi,  or  head  master,  there  were 
assistant  teachers,  and  one  interpreter,  or  crier, 
whose  function  it  was  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
whole  school  what  the  Knbbi  had  spoken  in  a  whisper 


unnaturalty  be  looking  for  the  "consolation  of  Israel." 
Himself  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  he  would 
readily  accept  tbe  inward  witness  which  pointed  to  a 
child  of  (hat  house  as  "  Hie  Lord's  Christ/'  There  Is 
something  significant,  too,  In  the  silence  of  Rabbinic 
literature.  In  the  /*i'W.r  Aboth  he  (s  not  e%-en  named, 
Comp.  Otbo,  IIM.  Ooct.  Mm.  In  Ugolinl  xxl. 
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(comp.  Matt.  x.  27).  The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking 
questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Lake 
ii.).  The  questions  might  be  ethical,  "  What  was 
the  great  commandment  of  all?  What  must  a 
man  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  or  casuistic,  "  What 
might  a  man  do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath  ?" 
or  ceremonial,  "  What  did  or  did  not  render  him 
unclean  ?" 1  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on  to 
the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  "  Words  of  the 
Scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or 
might  pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth- 
ham-Midrash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mys- 
tical interpretation.  In  both  cases,  pre-eminently 
in  the  latter,  parables  entered  largely  into  the  method 
of  instruction.  The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude, 
and  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves. 
[Parables.]  That  the  relation  between  the  two 
was  often  one  of  genial  and  kindly  feeling,  we  may 
infer  from  the  saying  of  one  famous  Scribe,  "  I 
have  learnt  much  from  the  Rabbis  my  teachers,  I 
have  learnt  more  from  the  Rabbis  my  colleagues, 
I  have  learnt  most  of  all  from  my  disciples  " 
(Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  pro- 
bably at  the  age  of  thirty,"  the  probationer  was 
solemnly  admitted  to  his  office.  The  presiding 
Rabbi  pronounced  the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and 
thou  art  admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,"  so- 
lemnly ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
(the  flS'DD  =  x«'po9«<r'o),*  and  gave  to  him,  as 
the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key 
of  knowledge "  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with  which 
he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  Divine 
wisdom.  So  admitted,  he  took  his  place  as  a 
Chaber,  or  member  of  the  fraternity,  was  no  longer 
iypd/ifULTos  itctl  i'JkJttjj  (Acts  iv.  13),  was  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  multitude,  the  brute  herd 
that  knew  not  the  Law,  the  "  cursed  "  "  people  of 
the  earth  "  (John  vii.  15,  49).r 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give 
himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  com- 
bine two  or  more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high 
places,  become  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in 
family  litigations  (Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a 
school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might 
have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a 
transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lexic.  Rabbin,  s.  v.  Phylacteria), 
or  u  notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants 
of  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of 
the  more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive  enough. 


1  We  are  left  to  wonder  what  were  the  questions  and 
answers  of  the  school-room  of  Luke  li.  46,  but  those  pro- 
posed to  our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  Scribes, 
as  tests  of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  token  as  types  of 
what  was  commonly  discussed.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
as  usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  Irritating 
puerilities.  (Comp.  EvangeL  Infant,  c  45,  in  Tlschendorf, 
Coda  Apoe.  If.  T.) 

■  This  Is  Inferred  by  Schoettgcn  (//or.  ITeb.  1.  c.)  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Levlte's  office,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  both  entered  on  their  ministry 
at  this  age. 

>  It  was  said  of  Hlllcl  that  be  placed  a  limit  on  this 
practice.    It  had  been  exercised  by  any  Scribe.  After 


Theoretically,  indeed,  the  office  of  the  Scribe  was 
not  to  be  a  source  of  wealth.  It  is  donbtfnt  how 
far  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  were  appropriated 
by  the  teacher  (Boxtorf,  Synag.  Judaic,  cap.  46). 
The  great  Hillel  worked  as  a  day-labourer.  St. 
Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's  work  as  a 
carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the  popular 
conception  of  the  most  honoured  Rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows 
maintained  a  Rabbi  as.  an  act  of  piety,  often  to 
the  injury  of  their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii.  14). 
Each  act  of  the  notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of 
the  jurist,  would  be  attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position  there  was  a  like 
contradiction  between  theory  and  practice.  The 
older  Scribes  had  had  no  titles  [Rabbi]  ;  Shemaiah, 
as  we  have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them. 
In  our  Ldrd's  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was 
insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi, 
Rabban  (we  are  reminded  of  our  own  Reverend, 
Very  Reverend,  Right  Reverend),  presented  so 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambition  (Serupius, 
de  tit.  Rabbi,  in  Ugolin'  xiii.).  Other  forms  of 
woildl iness  were  not  far  off."  The  salutations  in 
the  market-place  (Matt,  xxiii.  7),  the  reverential 
kiss  offered  by  the  scholars  to  their  master,  or 
bv  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abba, 
father  (Matt,  xxiii.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Reb. 
in  loc),  the  long  o-roAal,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x'twv  and  ludriov  of  onr  Lord  and  His  dis- 
ciples, with  the  broad  blue  Zizith  or  fringe  (the 
Kpao-rtbov  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  the  Tephillim  of 
ostentatious  size,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  picture 
of  a  Scribe' 8  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they 
did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism, 
the  close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was 
powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity. 
The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base.* 
For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Luke 
xiv.  7). 

(5.)  Tbe  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable  hypo- 
crisy, all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this 
that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which 
they  had  done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were 
not  recognised  by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their 
evil.  Some  there  were  not  tar  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  prophets 
and  wise  men,  among  the  instruments  by  which  the 
wisdom  of  God  was  teaching  men  (Matt,  xxiii.  34). 
The  name  was  still  honourable.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves were  to  be  Scribes  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  xiii.  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not  refuse 
the  salutations  which  hailed  Him  as  a  Rabbi.  In 


his  time  it  was  reserved  for  the  Kasl  or  President  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim  (Oelger,  ut  tupra). 

i  For  oil  the  details  in  the  above  section,  and  many 
others,  comp.  the  elaborate  treatises  by  tJrsinus.  Antiqq. 
Htb.,  and  Hcubner,  Ut  AeadtmiU  Jlcbiacorutn,  in  UgolmL 
The*,  xxi. 

•  The  later  Rabbinic  saying  that  "  tbe  disciples  of  the 
wise  have  a  right  to  a  goodly  bouse,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft 
couch,"  reflected  probably  tbe  luxury  of  an  earlier  time. 
(Ursini,  Antiqq.  Iltb.  cap.  ft,  ut  supra.) 

■  Tbe  feeling  Is  curiously  prominent  fn  the  Rabbinic 
scale  of  precedence.  The  Wise  Man.  i.  &  tbe  Rabbi,  Is 
higher  than  the  High  Priest  himself.  (Gem.  Hieroa. 
UcraioUi,  f.  84.) 
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"  Zenas  the  lawyer "  (repute's,  Tit.  iii.  13)  and 
Apollos  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  appar- 
ently for  the  special  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
Mx<"  ropurei  which  prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit  iil. 
9),  we  may  recognise  the  work  which  members  of 
the  order  were  capable  of  doing  for  the  edifying  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  (comp.  Winer,  Realicb.,  and  Her- 
xog's  Encycbp.  "  Schriftgelehrte  ").     [E.  H.  P.] 

SCRIP  (tWj^»:  <nXKoyf\,  T7)pd :  pera).  The 
Hebrew  word  •  thus  translated  appears  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  40,  as  a  synonyme  for  D'JTin  '^3  (to  xiSioy 
to  wotpfruro'r),  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
Symmachus  and  the  Vulg.  pera,  and  in  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  A.  V.  "scrip,"  appear  <i  2  K.  iv. 
42,  for  the  }i7j?¥,  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is 
translated  Auj*  (comp.  Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  Hipa  of 
the  N.  T.  appears  in  our  Lord's  command  to  his 
disciples  as  distinguished  from  the  fetal  (Matt.  x.  10 ; 
Mark  vi.  8)  and  the  &ak\imov  (Luke  x.  4,  xxii.  35, 
36),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufficiently  defined  by 
the  lexicographers.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pea- 
sants was  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 
food  on  a  journey  9i)*J>  ray  ipruy,  Suid. ; 
Btp/ja  Tt  dpr6(popov,  Aromon.),  and  slung  over 
their  shoulders.  In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word 
7t3in  is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is 
tunned  as  part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds 
in  their  common  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Matt.  x.  10).  The  -fatal,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  loose  girdle,  in  the  folds  of  which  money  was 
often  kept  for  the  sake  of  safety  [Girdle]  ;  the 
fiaWivruir  {sacculus,  Vulg.),  the  smaller  lag 
used  exclusively  for  money  (Luke  xii.  33).  The 
command  given  to  the  Twelve  first,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Seventy,  involved  therefore  an  absolute  de- 
pendance  upon  God  for  each  day's  wants.  They 
were  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village,  as  men  un- 
like all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without  that 
which  others  looked  on  as  essential.  The  fresh  rule 
given  in  Cuke  xxii.  35,  36,  perhaps  also  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (yKaaaiiconov, 
John  xii.  6),  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  with- 
out bread  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness 
(Mark  viii.  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not 
intended  to  be  permanent. 

The  English  word  has  a  meaning  precisely  equi- 
valent to  that  of  the  Greek.  Connected,  as  it  pro- 
bably is,  with  scrape,  scrap,  the  scrip  was  used  for 
articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to  shep- 
herds (As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  2).  It  was 
made  of  leather  (Milton,  Comas,  626).  A  similar 
article  is  still  used  by  the  Syrian  shepherds  (Porter's 
Damascus,  ii.  109).  The  later  sense  of  scrip  as  a 
written  certificate,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  dif- 
ferent origin  or  meaning ;  the  word,  on  its  first  use  in 
English,  was  written  "script"  (Chaucer).  [E.  H.  P.] 
SCRIPTURE  (3113,  Dan.  x.  21 :  ypatf, 
ypipiurra,  2  Tim.  iii.  16:  Scriptura).  The  chief 
facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be 
found  under  Bjble  and  Canon.  It  will  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the 


•  TaOcut,  the  scrip,  Is  the  quaint  title  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Rabbinical  treatises:  for  instance,  the 
TaUcut  Shimmi.  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fragmentary 
comments  on  the  whole  of  the  O.T,  consisting  of  extracts 
VOL.  It. 
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word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

(1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
that  the  word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force. 
In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Commandments 
written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be 
"the  writing  of  God"  (ypaiph  0«o5),  bnt  there 
is  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21  (<r  ypupf  toij- 
Uiat),  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  Scripture  of 
Truth,"  the  words  do  not  probably  mean  more  than 
"a  true  writing."  The  thought  of  the  Scripture 
as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
first  appears  in  2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  18  (311133,  Kara 
tV  y/mt^r,  LXX.,  "as  it  was  written'"" A.  V.), 
and  is  probably  connected  with  the  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Books  which  led  the  earlier 
Scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  gave  therefore  to  "  the  Writing"  a  distinc- 
tive pre-eminence.  [SCRIBES.]  The  same  feeling 
showed  itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation, 
"  It  is  written,"  often  without  the  addition  of  any 
words  defining  the  passage  quoted  (Matt  iv.  4,  6, 
xii.  13,  xxvi.  24).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be 
seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change 
passed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the 
substitution  of  another.  The  LVSirD  (ctthibtm 
=  writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the 
0.  T.,  was  used  for  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa;  comp.  Bible),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (cithtb)  came  to 
have  a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text, 
which,  though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as 
Uri,  the  right  intelligible  reading  to  be  read  in  the 
congregation.  Another  word  was  therefore  wanted, 
and  it  was  found  in  the  Mikra'  (KTj?D,  Neh.1  viii.  8), 
or  "  reading,"  the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation> 
This  accordingly  we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
collective  ypaipal.  The  boy  at  the  age  of  five 
begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes  on  to 
the  MisJma  (Pirke  Aboth,  v.  24).  The  old  word 
has  not  however  disappeared,  and  3171311,  "  the 

Writing,"  is  used  with  the  same  connotation  (ibid. 
iiL  10). 

(2.)  With  thia  meaning  the  word  youtf\  passed 
into  the  language  of  the  N.  T.  Used  in  the  singular 
it  is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10 ;  John  vii.  H8,  xiii. 
18,  xix.  37 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  Rom.  ii.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
et  al.).  In  Acta  viii.  32  (ij  -rtpioxb  -rijs  ypcupijs) 
it  takes  a  somewhat  larger  extension,  as  denoting 
the  writing  of  Isaiah;  but  in  ver.  35  the  more 
limited  meaning  reappears.  In  two  passages  of 
some  difficulty,  some  have  seen  the  wider,  some  the 
narrower  sense.  (1.)  Tlaoa.  ypapii  ttirytwmt 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has  been  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  as 
though  ypapfi,  though  without  the  article,  were 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  0.  T.  as  a  whole  (comp. 
irfio-o  oIkoSou4,  Eph.  ii.  21 ;  iwa  'Upoo-iKvpa, 
Matt  ii.  3),  and  Stirvtmrros,  the  predicate  as- 
serted of  it.  Retaining  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  9tiwytmrros  as  the 


from  more  than  fifty  older  Jewish  works  (Zam,  Oottad. 
Vartragt,  cap.  18). 

>>  The  same  root,  it  may  be  noticed.  Is  found  in  too 
liUe  of  the  Sacred  Book  of  Islam  (Koran  =  recitation). 

4  F 
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predicate.  "  Every  Scripture — to.  every  separate 
portion — is  divinely  inspired."  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  that  this  assertion  of  a  truth,  which 
both  St.  Paul  and  Timothy  held  in  common,  would 
be  less  suitable  to  the  context  than  the  assigning 
that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  further  inference 
drawn  from  it ;  and  so  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  rendering,  '*  Every 
ypafrfl,  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable,  .  .  .  ' 
(comp.  Meyer,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Ellicott, 
Wiesinger,  in  loo.).  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  -ffxupk  depen- 
dent on  the  adjective  0«fcmvoYof  ("every  inspired 
writing  *),  as  though  we  recognised  a  ypapt  not 
inspired.  The  una  loqvmdi  of  the  N.  T.  is  uni- 
form in  this  respect ;  and  the  word  ypcupi]  is  never 
used  of  any  common  or  secular  writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  xaoa 
TrpotntTfia  ypafyt  (2  Pet  i.  20)  seems  at  tirst 
sight,  anarthrous  though  it  be,  distinctly  collective. 
"  Every  prophecy  of,  i.  e.  contained  in,  the  0.  T. 
Sciipture."  A  closer  examination  of  the  passage 
will  perhaps  lend  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
Apostle,  alter  speaking  of  the  vision  on  the  holy 
mount,  goes  on,  "  We  have  as  something  yet  firmer, 
the  prophetic  word  "  (here,  probably,  including  the 
utterances  of  N.  T.  Tfotrrrrai,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.c).  Men  did  well  to  give  heed 
to  that  word.  They  needed  one  caution  iu  dealing 
with  it.  They  were  to  remember  that  no  upoQifrtla 
ypaprjs,  no  such  prophetic  utterance  starting  from, 
resting  on  a  ypaQ4\/  came  from  the  ttla  twtKvvts, 
the  individual  power  of  interpretation  of  the  speaker, 
but  was,  like  the  y/xuf^i  itself,  inspired.  It  was  the 
law  of  tpo^nfrda,  of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
that  men  of  God  spake,  "  borne  along  by  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

(3.)  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
collective  meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we 
have  simply  ai  ypwpal  (Matt.  xxi.  42,  xxii.  29 ; 
John  v.  39  ;  Acts  xvii.  1 1 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3).  Some- 
times Taaai  ai  ypacpal  (Luke  xxiv.  27).  The 
epithets  Sryuu  {Horn.  i.  2),  Tpo^irrtKcU  (Rom. 
xvi.  26),  are  sometimes  joined  with  it.  In  2  Pet. 
iii.  16,  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  ai  Xoito)  ypcupai  are  the  Scriptures  of 
the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other  writings, 
then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same  topics.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  such  writings  did  exist. 
A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi.  26  with  Eph.  iii.  5, 
might  even  suggest  the  conclusion,  that  iu  both 
there  is  the  same  assertion,  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  Church ;  and  so 
that  the  "  prophetic  writings "  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers,  are,  like  the  spoken  words  of  N.  T.  prophets, 
those  that  reveal  things  not  made  known  before,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  in  the  2nd  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  (c.  xi.)  we  hare  a  long  citation  of  this 
nature,  not  from  the  0.  T.,  quoted  as  4  xpoiptji-iiebj 
AO70*  (comp.  2  Pet.  i.  19),  and  that  in  the  1st 
Epistle  (c.  xxiii.)  the  same  is  quoted  as  i)  yptufHi. 


•  A  rpo<f>ip-uc&f  Aoyof  Is  used  by  Pbilo  of  the  words  of 
Moses  (Leg.  AUeg.  111.  14,  vol.  I.  p.  96,  ed.  Mane,)-  He, 
of  couna,  could  recognise  no  prophets  but  those  of  the  0.  T. 
Clement  of  Rome  (U.  II)  uses  It  of  a  pruphecy  not  Included 
in  the  Canons. 

*  So  In  the  only  other  Instance  In  which  the  genitive  Is 
found  (Rom.  xv.  4),  jj  npoxAipnc  ™*  ypaQ&v  Is  the 


Looking  to  the  special  fulness  of  the  prophetic 
gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  5,  xiv.  \\ 
it  is  obviously  probable  that  some  of  the  spoken 
prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing ;  and  it 
is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  both  the  apostolic  and 
the  post-apostolic  references  are  connected,  first  with 
that  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

(4.)  In  one  passage,  to  Itpa  ypififiara  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15)  answers  to  "The  Holy  Scriptures"  of  the 
A.  V.  Taken  by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  John 
vii.  15,  Acts  xxvi.  24,  have  a  wider  range,  including 
the  whole  circle  of  Rabbinic  education.  As  deter- 
mined, however,  by  the  use  of  other  Hellenistic 
Writers,  Philo  (Ltg.  ad  Caium,  vol.  ii.  p.  574,  ed. 
Mang.),  Joseph  us  (Ant.prooem.  3,x.  10,  §4;  c.Apion. 

i.  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  accurately 
translated  with  this  special  meaning.    [E.  H.  P.] 

SCYTH'IAN  (S*»«7)t:  Scytha)  occurs  in 
Col.  iii.  1 1  as  a  generalised  term  for  rude,  ignorant, 
degraded.  In  the  Gospel,  says  Paul,  "there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free;  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all.''  The  saine  view  of  Scythian 
barbarism  appears  in  2  Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace 
vii.  5.  For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical 
relations  of  the  term,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  pp.  936- 
945.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point  of 
intelligence  aud  civilisation.  Josephus  (c.  Apion. 

ii.  37)  says,  2k66oi  Si  (pirois  xafporrti  ayBpimm 
xal  /Spaxv  r&y  Btiplitr  Simpiporrts ;  and  Par- 
medio  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  221),  4rJ)»  yap  IXjcasr 
otvov,  it  BSap  Tinrot  lKvBitrr\  <fmiti,  ovti 
xdnra  yvyv&imuv.  For  other  similar  testimonies 
see  Wetstein,  Nov.  Teat.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Col.  iii.  11  that  there 
were  Scythians  also  among  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity.  Many  of  this  people  lived  in  Greek 
and  Roman  lands,  and  could  have  heard  the  Gospel 
there,  even  if  some  of  the  first  preachers  had  not 
already  penetrated  into  Scythia  itself. 

Herodotus  states  (i.  103-105)  that  the  Scythians 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine  into  Egypt, 
under  Psammetichue,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah. 
In  this  way  some  would  account  for  the  Greek 
name  of  Bethshean,  Scythopolia.         [H.  B.  H.] 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  (XKueSr  *i\is:  Peshito- 
Syrinc,  Beisan  :  civitas  Scythwum),  that  is,  "  the 
city  of  the  Scythians,"  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud. 

iii.  10  and  2  Mace.  xii.  29  only.  In  the  LXX. 
of  Judg.  i.  27,  however,  it  is  inserted  (in  both  the 
great  MSS.)  as  the  synonym  of  Bethshean,  and 
this  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Mace.  v.  52,  a  parallel  account  to  that  of  2  Mace 
xii.  29,  as  well  as  by  the  repeated  statements  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1 ,  §22,  vi.  14,  §8,  xii.  8,  §5).  He 
uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  contracted  shape 
(SkvOotoAit)  in  which  it  is  also  given  by  Eusebius 
(Onom.  passim),  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  18),  Strabo  (xvi.), 
&c.  &c.,  and  which  is  inaccurately  followed  in  the 
A.  V.  Polybius  (v.  70, 4)  employs  the  fuller  form  of 


counsel,  admonition,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  Avyoc 
irapajcAi]<rruf  appears  in  Acts  xili.  15  as  the  received  term 
for  such  an  address,  the  Sermon  of  the  Synagogue,  llaps- 
«Ai)0-if  Itself  was  so  closely  allied  with  irpo^njreia  (oremp. 
Barnabas  =  nib*  a-po^irreuu  —  vibf  irap<«Aij<r*w«),  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  Apostles  may  be  regarded  as 
substantially  identical. 
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the  LXX.  Bethshean  has  now,  like  so  many  other 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  regained  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  known  as  Beis&n  only.  A  mound  close  to  it 
on  the  west  is  called  Tell  Sh&k,  in  which  it  is  perhaps 
just  possible  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger. 

But  although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  'name.  The  LXX. 
(as  is  evident  from  the  form  in  which  they  present  it) 
and  Pliny  (A.  H.  v.  16*)  attribute  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian George  Syncellus,  "  overran  Palestine,  and 
took  possession  of  Baisan,  which  from  them  is  called 
Scythopolis."  This  has  been  in  modem  times  gene- 
rally referred  to  the  invasion  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(i.  1 04-6),  when  the  Scythians,  after  thei  r  occupation 
of  Media,  passed  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to 
Egypt  (about  B.C.  600 — a  few  years  before  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar),  a  statement  now 
recognised  as  a  real  tact,  though  some  of  the  details 
may  be  open  to  question  {Diet,  of  Qeogr.  ii.  9406; 
Kawlinson's  Herod,  i.  246).  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  either  on  their  passage  through,  or  on 
their  return  after  being  repulsed  by  Psammetichus 
(Herod,  i.  105),  some  Scythians  may  have  settled  in 
the  country  (Ewald,  Ooech.  iii.  694,  note) ;  and  no 
place  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  them  than 
Beism — fert  ile,  most  abundantly  watered,  and  in  an 
eicellent  military  position.  In  the  then  state  of  the 
Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with  much 
resistance. 

Reland,  however  (apparently  incited  thereto  by 
his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  account),  dis- 
carded this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scytho- 
polis was  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis — the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Gesenius  (Abies  to  Burckhardt,  1058) 
and  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Handbuch  on  1  Mace.  v.  52). 
Since,  however,  the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  his- 
torical truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
necessity  for  this  suggestion  (certainly  most  in- 
genious) seems  not  to  exist.  Toe  distance  of  Suc- 
coth from  Beisan,  if  we  identify  it  with  Sak&t,  is 
10  miles,  while  if  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Beke  are 
valid  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  And  it  is 
surely  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  inde- 
pendent, and  important  a  town  as  Bethshean  was 
in  the  earlier  history,  and  as  the  remains  show  it 
to  have  been  in  the  Greek  period,  should  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  place 
at  a  long  distance  from  it.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Bee. 
iii.  330)  remarks  with  justice,  that  had  the  Greeks 
derived  the  name  from  Succoth  they  would  have 
employed  that  name  in  its  translated  form  as  Imjyai, 
and  the  compound  would  have  been  Scenopolis. 
Beland's  derivation  is  also  dismissed  without  hesi- 
tation by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  names 
Succoth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
((JejcA.  iii.  694,  note).    Dr.  Robinson  suggests 

•  The  "modem  Greeks"  are  said  to  derive  It  from 
<r«vrot,  a  bide  (Williams,  in  Met.  of  Geogr.).  This  is, 
doubtless,  soother  appearance  of  the  legend  so  well  known 
in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  Byrsa  (Carthage). 
One  such  has  been  mentioned  in  reference  to  Hebron 
under  Machpklah  (p.  lftft). 

»  The  singular  name  Nysa,  mentioned  In  this  passage 
as  a  former  appellation  of  Scythopolis,  is  Identified  by 
Ewald  (Cmc*.  iv.  453)  with  A'aoia,  an  Inversion  of  (Betb-) 
S hum,  actually  found  on  coins. 

•  D\  Co.  KS\  Dan.  vii.  2.  3,  fcLWm,  mars,  from 
JVC!*,  not  used,  i.  n,  DO!"!,  or  flDi"!,  "roar,"  n  and  t 
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that,  after  all,  City  of  the  ScytMani  may  be  right , 
the  word  Scytkia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T.  as 
equivalent  to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense 
he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild 
Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  0 kir,  and  at 
times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 

The  Cauaanites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth- 
shean, and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  main- 
tained a  footing  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mithna 
as  the  seat  of  idolatry  (Mishna,  Aboda  Zara,  i.  4), 
and  as  containing  a  double  population  of  Jews  and 
heathens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  war 
(a.d.  65)  the  heathen  rose  against  the  Jews  and 
massacred  a  large  number,  according  to  Josephus 
(A.  J.  ii.  18,  §3)  no  leas  than  13,000,  in  a  wood  or 
grove  close  to  the  town.  Scythopolis  was  the  largest 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  ouly  one  of  the  ten 
which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Ontm.  "  Bethsan ")  it  is  characterised  as  xo'Ai* 
sVlSq/uot  and  urbt  nobitis.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  its  own  of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  a.d.  536.  The  latest  mention 
of  it  under  the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that 
of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26).  He  men- 
tions it  as  if  it  was  then  actually  so  called,  carefully 
explaining  that  it  was  formerly  Bethshan.  [G.] 

SEA.  The  Sea,  ydm,'  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote— 1 .  The  "  gathering  of  the  waters  "  (y&mim), 
encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  sense  "  the  Ocean."  2.  Some  portion 
of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  Inland  lakes, 
whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  4.  Any  great  col- 
lection of  water,  as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Euphrates, 
especially  in  a  state  of  overflow. 

1.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used  in  Gen.  i.  2, 1 0,  and 
elsewhere,  as  Deut  xxx.  13 ;  1  K.  x.  22 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 
2 ;  Job  xxvi.  8, 12,  xxxviii.  8  ;  see  Horn.  //.  xiv. 
301,  302,  and  Hes.  Theog.  107,  109 ;  and  2  Pet 
iii.  5. 

2.  In  the  second,  it  is  used,  with  the  article,  (o)  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  "  hinder,"  "  the 
"  western,"  and  the  "  utmost "  sea  (Deut.  xi.  24, 
xxxiv.  2;  Joel  it.  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  31) ;  "  the  great  sea  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; 
Josh.  xv.  47) ;  "  the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
11,  cvii.  23;  IK.  iv.  20,  4ta).  (6)  Also  fre- 
quently of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6), 
or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Num.  xi.  31 ;  Is.  xi.  15),  and 
perhaps  (1  K.  x.  22)  the  sea  traversed  by  Solomon's 
fleet.   [Red  Sea.] 

3.  The  inland  lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or 
Dead  Sea.    (See  the  special  articles.) 

4.  The  teim  y&m,  like  the  Arabic  Bahr,  is  also 
applied  to  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xix.  5 ;  Am. 
viii.  8,  A.V.  "flood;"  Nah.  iii.  8;  Ex.  xxxii.  2), 
the  Euphrates  (Jer.  Ii.  36).  (See  Stanley,  S.  $  P. 
App.  p.  533.) 

being  Interchanged.    Connected  with  this  is 
ipwm,  abyum, "  the  deep"  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  Jon.  U.  S;  Ges. 
p.  371).    It  also  means  the  west  (Ges.  pp.  360,  698). 
When  used  lor  the  sea,  it  very  often,  but  not  always, 
takes  the  article. 

Other  words  for  the  sea  (In  A,  V.  "  deep")  are  :— 
1.   r6l  VD.  nVl  VD  (only  In  plur.),  or  flV*  X,  o/Wrot, 

diluovum, «  water-Hood  "  (Ps.  xxix.  10).  * 

d  P^n^?'  (0aA<ur<ra  i)  «rx*Ti),  (marQnoaiitimum. 
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The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and 
sea-coast  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,* 
whose  abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen.  xxii. 
17,  xli.  49;  Judg.  vii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  IK. 
iv.  20,  29  j  Is.  x.  22 ;  Matt.  vii.  26 ;  Strabo,  lib. 
xvi.  p.  758,  759  ;  RSumer,  Pal.  p.  45 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  34-38,  464 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  280 ;  Hasselquist, 
lYao.  p.  1 19 ;  Stanley,  5.  4-  P.  pp.  255, 260, 264). 
2.  The  shore.'  3.  Creeks  «  or  inlets.  4.  Har- 
bours.*   5.  Wares' or  billows. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the  figures 
of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture,  refer 
either  to  its  power  or  its  danger,  and  among  the 
woes  threatened  in  punishment  of  disobedience,  one 
may  be  remarked  as  significant  of  the  dread  of  the 
sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafaring  people,  the  being 
brought  back  into  Egypt  "  in  ships  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
68).  The  national  leeling  on  this  subject  may  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to 
the  sea.  [Commerce.]  It  may  be  remarked,  that, 
as  is  natural,  no  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in 
Scripture. 

The  place  "  where  two  seas  met"  *■  (Acts  xxrii. 
41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  as  a 
place  where  the  island  Salmonetta  off'  the  coast  of 
Malta  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage 
'from  the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents 
the  appearance  of  the  enhance  from  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Euxine ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
by  the  "  place  of  the  double  sea,"  is  meant  one 
where  two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made  it 
desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  p.  423 ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  124).  [H.  W.  P.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN."  The  name  given  to  the 
pent  brazen  ■  laver  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  [Laver.] 

In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle,  Solo- 
mon caused  a  laver  to  be  cast  for  a  similar  purpose, 
which  from  its  size  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made 
partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper, 
which  had  been  captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah" 
(1  K.  vii.  23-26;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows : — Height,  5  cubits ;  diameter, 
10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits;  thickness,  1 
handbreadth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  2000,  or  according  to  2  Chr.  iv.  5,  3000 
baths.  Below  the  brim  *  there  was  a  double  l  ow 
of  "  knops,"  »  10  («.  t.  5+5)  in  each  cubit.  These 
were  probably  a  running  border  or  double  fillet  of 
tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval 
shape  (Celsius,  Hicreb.  i.  397,  and  Jewish  authori- 
ties quoted  by  him).  The  brim  itself,  or  lip,  was 
wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers s  of 

*        «w*°v»  arena. 

'  P|'in.  Joined  with  DJ;  mpajUa  y4;  Uttut.  InQen. 
xllx.  13.  *  baven;"  Acts  xxvll.  3*.  aiyuiArit. 

«  V^DO.  from  }*1B,  -  break,"  only  tn  Judg.  v.  IT  In 
pl»r._;  stajcoirat;  par  tut  \  A.  V.  "breaches." 

h  tirrD.  a  place  of  retreat ;  Ju^-p ;  portut ;  A.  V. 
•"  haven." 

'  1.  hi.  Ilk  a  heap,  In  plur.  waves;  nua;  gurgita, 
mare  fluctuant.  1.  W,  or  "131;  jnTpty<K;  fluctxu; 
only  In  Pa.  xdll.  3.  3.  "ISBTDj  um^a^it ;  gurga. 
elatio;  "a  breaker."  4.  flD3  (Job  Ix.  8) ;  fluctut ;  lit. 
a  hlgll  place  (Us.  xx.  29).     '  * 


lilies,"  i.e.  curved  outwards  like  a  lily  or  lotus 
flower.  The  laver  stood  on  twelve  oxen,  three  to- 
wards each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking 
outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  bjr  being 
removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a 
stone  base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assy- 
rians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  xxv.  13). 

Josephus  says  that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  that  it  held  3000  baths ;  and  he  else- 
where tells  us  that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic 
(<Woi,  or  1  /itrptrHif  =  8  gallons  5'12  pints 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §9,  and  3,  §5).  The  question 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writers  them- 
selves, how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  At  the  rate  of  1  bath  =  8  gallons 
5*12  pints,  2000  baths  would  amount  to  about 
17,250  gallons,  and  3000  (the  more  precisely  stated 
reading  of  2  Chr.  iv.  5)  would  amount  to  25,920 
gallons.  Now  supposing  the  vessel  to  be  hemi- 
spherical, as  Josephus  says  it  was,  the  cubit  to  be 
=  20J  inches  (20-6250),  and  the  palm  or  hand- 
breadth  =  3  inches  (2'9464,  Wilkinson,  Arc.  Egyp. 
ii.  258),  we  find  the  following  propoitions : — From 
the  height  (5  cubits  =  102}  inches)  subtract  the 
thickueas  (3  inches),  the  axis  of  the  hemisphere 
would  be  99}  inches,  and  its  contents  in  gallons,  at 
277}  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon,  would  be  about 
7500  gallons ;  or  taking  the  cubit  at  22  inches,  the 
contents  would  reach  10,045  gallons — an  amount 
still  far  below  the  required  quantity.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  hemispherical  vessel,  to  contain  17,250 
gallons,  must  have  a  depth  of  11  feet  nearly,  or 
rather  more  than  6  cubits,  at  the  highest  estimate 
of  22  inches  to  the  cubit,  exclusive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  vessel.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  may  ima- 
gine— 1.  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  numbers. 
2.  We  may  imagine  the  laver,  like  its  prototype  in 
the  tabernacle,  to  have  had  a  "  foot,"  which  may 
have  been  a  basin  which  received  the  water  as  it 
was  drawn  out  by  taps  from  the  laver,  so  that  the 
priests  might  be  said  to  wash  "at"'  not  "in"  it 
(Ex.  xxx.  18,  19;  2  Chr.  iv.  6).  3.  We  may 
suppose  the  laver  to  have  had  another  shape  than 
the  hemisphere  of  Josephus.  The  Jewish  writers 
supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow  base  for  3 
cubits  of  its  height,  and  2  cubits  of  the  circular 
form  above  (Lightfoot,  Dexr.  Tempi,  vol.  i.  p. 
647 A  far  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  of 
Thenius,  in  which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a 
bulging  form  below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth 
to  the  dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23.  4.  A 
fourth  supposition  is  perhaps  tenable,  that  when 
it  is  said  the  laver  contained  2000  or  3000  baths 
the  meaning  is  that  the  supply  of  water  required 
tor  its  use  amounted,  at  its  utmost,  to  that  quan- 
tity.   The  quantity  itself  of  water  is  not  sur- 

*  rtfrros  6i0aAourtrof ;  locus  dUkalauuM. 
■  p2HD ;  xvtoV  ;  futOU. 

*  TVffTft  -,  x<iWo5;  amaa. 
°  ""IDE?  :  x«^<x  i  iaorum. 

9  :   vmimtpiyuATa  ;   tculptura ;  properly 

M  gourds." 

1  rnB;  0Wri>c  *pi'«,u  ;  /Mum  rtpandi  lihi. 

The  passage  literally  Is, "  and  Its  Hp  (was)  like  work  (irjcft 
as)  a  cup's  lip,  a  lily-flower." 

*  USD;  if  ovtov;  A.V.  "  thereat"  (Ex.  xxx.  i»X 
13  >  <"  avrjj  (3  Chr.  iv.  •). 
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prising,  when  we  remember  the  quantity  mentioned 
as  the  supply  of  a  private  house  for  purification,  viz. 
6  amphorae  of  2  or  3'firkins  (uvrpnral)  each,  i.  e. 
from  16  to  24  gallons  each  (John  ii.  6). 

The  laver  is  said  to  have  been  supplied  in  earlier 
days  by  the  Gibebnites,  but  afterwards  by  a  conduit 
from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem.  Ben-Katin  made 
twelve  cocks  (epistomia)  for  drawing  off  the  water, 
and  invented  a  contrivance  for  keeping  it  pure  during 
the  night  ( Joma,  iii.  10 ;  Tamid,  Ui.  8 ;  Middoth,  iii. 
6 ;  I.ightfoot,  /.  c).  Mr.  Layard  mentions  some 
circular  vessels  found  at  Nineveh,  of  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  2  feet  in  depth,  which  seemed  to  answer, 
in  point  of  use,  to  the  Molten  Sea,  though  tar 
inferior  in  size ;  and  on  the  bas-reliefs  it  is  remark- 
able that  cauldrons  are  represented  supported  by 
oxen  (Layard,  Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  180  ;  see  Then  ins 
on  1  K.  vii. ;  and  Keil,  Arch.  BiU.  i.  127,  and 
pi.  3,  fig.  i.).  [H.  W.  P.] 


Hypothetical  restoration  of  the  Lever.  From  Ken. 


SEA  THE  SALT  (tfjen  D»:  r)  eikavtra 

tuv  aAujr ;  0.  71  &VKf),  and  ttjj  aAiHri)i ;  8.  i\is : 
in  Gen.  man  salts,  elsewhere  m.  salsisrimum,  except 
Josh.  iii.  quod  nunc  xocatur  mortuum).  The  usual, 
and  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  name,  for  the  remark- 
able lake,  which  to  the  Western  world  is  now  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

1.  1.  It  is  found  only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12; 
Deut  iii.  17  •),  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16, 
xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5,  xviii.  19). 

2.  Another,  and  possibly  a  later  name,  is  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah  (fi3Tgn  D» :  eiXaaaa 
Apafia;  i)  0<tA.  "Apafia;  r)  0i\.  rijs  'Apafia: 
mare  solitudinis,  or  deserti ;  A.  V.  "  sea  of  the 
plain  "),  which  is  found  in  Dent  iv.  49,  and  2  K. 
xiv.  25 ;  and  combined  with  the  formers — "  the  sea 
of  the  Arabah,  the  salt  sea"— in  Deut.  iii.  17; 
Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3. 

3.  In  the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  18; 
Zech.  xiv.  8)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  THE 
•  East  Sea  ('3te"!gn  D»n :  in  Ez.  iV  tihaaaar 
rV  wpbs  ayaro\as  '*oiyuc&ros ;  in  Joel  and  Zech. 
tV  Ma.  tt)v  vpttrvv:  mare  orientale). 

4.  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  previous 
reference,  THE  sea  (O'il),  and  distinguished  from 
"  the  great  sea  " — the  Mediterranean  (ver.  10). 

5.  Its  connexion  with  Sodom  is  first  suggested  in 
the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v.  7)  by  the  name 
"  Sodomitish  sea"  (mare  Sodomiticum). 

»  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  also  In  lv.  49. 

bin  Zecbarlah  and  Joel,  as  an  antithesis  to  "  the  hinder 
an,"  C  e.  the  Mediterranean ;  whence  the  obscure  render- 
ing or  the  A.  V.,  -  former  sea." 

«  The  version  of  the  LX X.  Is  remarkable,  as  Introducing 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  In  both  ver.  18  and  19.  This  may  ; 
be  either  an  equivalent  of  Engedl,  originally  Hazaron-  j 


6.  In  the  Talmudical  books  it  is  called  both  the 
"  Sea  of  Salt"  (Krfayi  KD»),  and  "  Sea  of  Sodom" 
(DHD  TV  ND*).  See  quotations  from  Talmud  and 
Midrash  Tehillim,  by  Rcland  (Pal.  237). 

7.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodortu  Siculus 
(ii.  48,  xii.  98),  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake — 
4  *Ao-a>aATiTir  Ai/urn  (Ant.  i.  9 ;  iv.  5,  §1 ;  ix 
10,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5;  iii.  10,  §7;  iv.  8,  §2, 
4),  and  once  \.  r)  i<T<pa\To<f>ipos  \Ant.  xvii  6,  §5). 
Also  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  i)  ioSopirts  Xip.vn. 

8.  The  name  "  Dead  Sea"  appeals  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Greek  (OdtXaatra  v(Kpi)  by  1 
Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen  (iv.  9),  and  in  Latin 
(mare  mortuum)  by  Justin  (xxxvi.  3,  §6),  or 
rather  by  the  older  historian,  Trogus  Pompeii  us 
(cir.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he  epitomized.  It  is 
employed  also  by  Eusebius  ( Onom.  Sitopa).  The 
expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  imply  that  the 
name  was  in  use  in  the  countiy.  And  this  is  corro- 
borated by  the  expression  of  Jerome  ( Comm.  on 
Dan.  xi.  45),  "  mare  ....  quod  nunc  appellator 
mortuum."  The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to 
have  used  it,  and  it  has  become  established  in  mo- 
dern literature,  from  the  belief  in  the  very  exag- 
gerated stories  of  its  deadly  character  and  gloomy 
aspect,  which  themselves  probably  arose  out  of  the 
name,  and  were  due  to  the  preconceived  notions  of 
the  travellers  who  visited  its  shores,  or  to  the  implicit ' 
faith  with  which  they  received  the  statements  of 
their  guides.  Thus  Maundeville  (chap,  ix.)  says  it  is 
called  the  Dead  ^ea  because  it  moveth  not,  but  is  ever 
still — the  fact  being  that  it  is  frequently  agitated, 
and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves  have  great  force. 
Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds  could  fly  across  it 
alive,  a  notion  which  the  experience  of  almost  every 
modern  traveller  to  Palestine  would  contradict. 

9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lit,  the  "  Sea  of 
Lot."  The  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected 
with  a  small  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island  some- 
times peninsula,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

H.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  final  re- 
ceptacle of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and  largest 
of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  its 
downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest  portion  of  that 
very  deep  natural  fissure  which  runs  like  a  furrow 
from  the  Golf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  from  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  extreme 
north  of  Syria.  It  is  in  fact  a  pool  left  by  the 
Ocean,  in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason  * 
to  believe  was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sat. 
As  the  most  enduring  result  of  the  great  geological 
operation  which  determined  the  present  form  of  the 
countiy  it  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  the 
key  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an  object  of  extreme 
interest.  The  probable  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  the  lake  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article:  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  its  dimen- 
sions, appearance,  and  natural  features. 

2.  Viewed  on  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted  only 
by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  projects  from 
the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern  end,  and  vir- 
tually divides  the  expanse  of  the  water  into  two 

tamar,  the  "City  of  Palm-trees"  (QotvUtav) ;  or  may 
arise  out  of  a  corruption  of  Kadmoni  into  Kanaan,  which 
In  this  version  Is  occasionally  rendered  by  Phoenicia. 
The  only  warrant  for  It  In  the  existing  Heb.  text  Is  the 
name  Tamar  (=  "a  palm,"  and  rendered  entfur  *<u  *ei- 
vucui'oc)  in  ver.  IS. 
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Map,  and  Loncllutlliial  Section  (from  North  to  South),  of  Ihe  DEAD  SKA,  frxnn  the  Ubeervaltoua.  Bumn  and  Soundtngo  of  Lyeeh. 
Kobfueon,  Do  Beulcy,  Van  da  Yeldc,  aod  olhera,  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Grove  by  Trelawney  Saunden,  and 
engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

Uffirmets.—l.  Jartebo.  >  Ford  of  Jordan.  a.  Wady  Goumran.  4.  Wady  ZBrka  Main.  &  Baa  el  Faahkhah.  6.  Ain  Terabah.  7.  Rafl 
Mereod.  8.  Wady  afoflb.  B.  Ain  Jtdy.  10.  Blrket  el  KhullL  11.  Sebbeh.  It.  Wady  Zawelrah.  13.  Um  XognaL  14.  Kbaebla 
Uedum.  lft.  Wady  Flkreh.  Ill  Wady  el  Jelb.  17.  Wady  Tuition.  18.  Obor  aa  Baneh.  Iff,  Plain  ea  Babkaa.  10.  Wady  ad 
Di-a'ab.  11.  The  Penuuula.   H.  The  Lagoon.   S3.  The  Frank  Mountain.   14.  Bethlehem.  S5.  Hebron. 

The  dotted  hnaa  eroeaing  and  recroealng  the  Lake  abow  the  plaoa  of  the  traneveree  tectlona  glean  on  tba  oppoaha  page. 


portions,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  some- 
what devious,  passage.  Its  longest  axis  is  situated 
nearly  North  and  South.  It  lies  between  31°  6' 
20"  and  31 3  46'  N.  lat.,  nearly  ;  and  thus  its  water 
surface  is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40 

*  geographical,  or  40  English  miles  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  lies  between  35°  24'  and  35°  37' 
East  long.,'1  nearly ;  and  its  greatest  width  (some 
3  miles  ii.  of  Ain  Jidy)  is  about  9*  geogr.  miles, 

'  or  10)  Eng.  miles.  The  ordinary  area  of  the  upper 
portion  is  about  174  square  geogr.  miles;  ot  the 
channel  29 ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereafter 
styled  "  the  lagoon,"  46 ;  in  all  about  250  square 
geographical  miles.    These  dimensions  are  not  very 


<  The  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  given  with  care  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Jfem.  65X  bnt  they  can  none  of  them  be 
Implicitly  trusted. 

•  Lynch  says  9  to  >| ;  Dr.  Robinson  says  »  (L  609). 
The  ancient  writers,  ss  Is  but  natural,  estimated  Its 
dimensions  very  Inaccurately.  Dlodxirns  states  the  length 
ss  500  stadia,  or  about  60  miles,  and  breadth  60,  or  6 
miles.  Jusephus  extends  the  length  to  680  stadia,  and  the 


dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  are, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

At  its  northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Jordan  :  on  its  Eastern  side  the  ZSrka  Main 
(the  ancient  Calltrrhoe, and  possibly  the  more  ancient 
en-Egloim),  the  Mqjih  (the  Arnon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni-Hem&d.  On  the  South  the  Kur6hy  or  ef- 
Ahsy ;  and  on  the  West  that  of  Am  Jidy.  These 
are  probably  all  perennial,  though  variable,  streams; 
but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents  which  lead 
through  the  mountains  East  and  West,  and  over  the 
flat  shelving  plains  on  both  North  and  South  of 
the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very  large 


breadth  to  160.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  accuse  him,  on  Una 
account,  of  wilful  exaggeration.  Nothing  is  more  difflcolt 
to  estimate  accurately  than  the  extent  of  a  sheet  of  water, 
especially  one  which  varies  so  much  In  appearance  as  the 
Dead  Sea,  As  regards  the  length.  It  Is  not  Impossible 
that  at  the  time  of  Josepbus  the  water  extended  over  the 
southern  plain,  which  would  make  the  entire  lengtk 
over  60  geogr.  miles. 
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6.  From  Aln  Jkly  to  the  N.  point  of  Feolnsula. 


quantity  of  water  must  be  poured  into  it.  There 
are  also  all  along  the  western  side  a  considerable 
number  of  springs,  some  fresh,  some  warm,  some 
salt  and  fetid — which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way,  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  into  its  waters. 
The  lake  has  no  visible'  outlet. 

3.  Excepting  the  last  circumstance,  nothing  has 
yet  been  stated  about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not 
be  stated  of  numerous  other  inland  lakes.  The 
depression  of  its  surface,  however,  and  the  depth 
which  it  attains  below  that  surface,  combined  with 
the  absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most  » 
remarkable  spots  on  the  globe.  According  to  the 
observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
in  May  1348,  was  1316-7  «  feet  below  the  level  of 


'  Nor  can  there  be  any  Invisible  one :  toe  distance  of 
the  surface  below  that  of  the  ocean  alone  renders  It  Im- 
possible j  and  there  Is  no  motive  for  supposing  It,  because 
the  evaporation  (see  note  to  *4)  Is  amply  sufficient  to 
cany  off  the  supply  from  without.  , 

«  This  figure  was  obtained  by  running  levels  from  Ain 
Ter&beh  up  the  Wady  Rat  d-Qkumir  and  Wady  m-Sar 
to  Jerusalem,  and  ttence  by  Ramleh  to  Jaffa.  It  seems 
to  have  been  usually  assumed  as  accurate,  and  as  settling 
the  question.  The  elements  of  error  In  levelling  across 
such  a  country  are  very  great,  and  even  practised  sur- 
veyors would  be  liable  to  mistake,  unless  by  the  adoption 
of  a  series  of  checks  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  Lynch'* 
party  can  have  adopted.  The  very  fact  that  no  datum  on 
the  beach  Is  mentioned,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
levelled  from  the  then  surface  of  the  water,  shews  that 
the  party  was  not  directed  by  a  practised  leveller,  and 
casts  suspicion  overall  the  observations.  Lynch'*  observa- 
tion with  the  barometer  (p.  11)  gave  1134-589  feet— 82  feet 
less  depression  than  that  mentioned  above.  The  existence 
of  the  depression  was  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Even 
Seeuten  (1. 425)  believed  that  it  lay  higher  than  the  ocean. 
Mannont  (  Voyage,  Hi.  81)  calculates  the  Mount  of  Olives 
at  747  metres  above  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  estimates 
the  Dead  Sea  at  500  metres  below  the  mount  The  fact 
was  first  ascertained  by  Moore  and  Beek  In  March  1837  by  , 
boiling  water ;  but  they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  various  observations 
on  the  level  of  the  lake  made  by  different  travellers:— 


Apr.  183T 
183S 
1838 
1841 
1845 

May,  1848 
do. 

Nov.  1850 
Oct.  27.1856 
Apr.  (01857 


Von  Schubert  .  . 
De  Bertou  .  .  . 
Russeggcr  .  .  . 
Symonus  .... 
Von  Wlldenbruch 

Lynch  

Do  

Bev.O.W.  Bridges 

Poole  

Roth  


Eos.  ft 

Barom*. 

«37- 

Do. 

1374-7 

Do. 

1429%! 

Trlgncm. 

1312-2 

BarouV 

1446-3 

Do. 

1234  6 

Level 

1316-7 

Aneroid 

1367- 

Do. 

1313-5 

Uarom. 

1374-6 

__,  Section!  (from  Weet  to  E»»t)  of  the  DEAD  SEA !  plotted 
for  the  flm  time,  from  too  Sounding*  given  by  Lynch  on  tho 
Hap  to  his  .Vorrolin  «/  l»<  U.  S.  SxpMvm,  *c.  London.  1S«. 
Tho  apou  st  which  the  Sectlone  wore  taken  an  Indicated  on 
the  Map  (opposite)  by  the  dotted  Ones.  The  depths  are  given 
la  English  foot. 

S.R— For  the  take  of  daemon,  the  horlaoalal  and  vertical 
teniae  for  these  Sections  hero  been  enlarged  from  thoae  adopted 
t  ir  the  Map  and  Longitudinal  Section  on  the  opyoeHe  pair* 


-See  Petermann,  in  Ceopr.  Journal,  xvlll.  90 ;  for  Roth, 
Petermsnn's  Mittheihmgcn,  1858,  p.  3;  for  Poole,  Gtagr. 
Journ.  xxvL  58.  Mr.  Bridges  has  kindly  communicated 
to  tho  writer  the  results  of  bis  observations.  Captain 
Symonds's  operations  are  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton in  his  addresses  to  the  Royal  Geogr.  Society  in 
1842  and  '43.  He  carried  levels  across  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem by  two  routes,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  one 
route:  the  ultimate  difference  between  the  two  observa- 
tions was  less  than  12  feet  (Ceoor.  Journal,  xii.  p.  Ix. ;  xltl. 
p.  Ixxlv.).  One  of  the  sets,  ending  In  1312-2  ft,  is  glveu 
m  Van  de  Velde's  Memoir,  75-81. 

Widely  as  the  results  In  the  table  differ,  there  Is  yet 
enough  agreement  among  them,  and  with  Lynch's  level- 
observation,  to  warrant  the  statement  In  the  text.  Those 
of  Symonds,  Lynch,  and  Poole,  are  remarkably  dose,  when 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  esse  are  considered ;  but  It  must 
be  admitted  that  those  of  De  Bertou,  Roth,  and  Bridges  are 
equally  close.  The  time  of  year  must  not  be  overtooKed. 
Lynch's  level  was  taken  about  midway  between  the  winter 
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the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa  {Report  of  Secretary  of 
Navy,  &c.,  8vo.  p.  23),  and  although  we  cannot 
absolutely  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  that  dimension, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  fact.  The  measurements  of  the  depth 
of  the  lake  taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably 
more  trustworthy.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
sailors,  who  were  here  in  their  element,  and  to 
whom  taking  soundings  was  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
north  of  the  peninsula,  seven  cross  sections  were 
obtained,  six  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
ceding page>  They  shew  this  portion  to  be 
a  perfect  basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains, 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north 
end,  a  depth  of  1308'  feet.  Immediately  west 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  however, 
this  depth  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to 
1 14,  and  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  penin- 
sula is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the  middle  to  3  at 
the  edges.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term 
"  lagoon  "  k  in  speaking  of  the  southern  portion. 

The  depression  of  the  lake,  both  of  its  surface  and 
its  bottom,  below  that  of  the  ocean  is  at  present 
quite  without  parallel.  The  lake  Assal,  on  the 
Somali  coast  of  Eastern  Africa  opposite  Aden, 
furnishes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  its  surface  is 
said  to  be  570  feet  below  that  of  the  ocean.1 

4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  liable  to  variation 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Since  it  has 
no  outlet,  its  level  is  a  balance  struck  between  the 
amount  of  water  poured  into  it,  and  the  amount 
given  off  by"  evaporation.  If  more  water  is  sup- 
plied than  the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake 
will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much 
increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to  restore 
the  balance.  This  fluctuation  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  winter  is  at  once  the  time  when  the 
clouds  and  streams  supply  most  water,  and  when 
the  evaporation  is  least;  while  in  summer  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  evaporation  goes  on  most 
furiously,  the  supply  is  at  its  minimum.  The. 
extreme  differences  in  level  resulting  from  these 
causes  have  not  yet   been  carefully  observed. 

rains  and  the  autumnal  drought,  and  therefore  is  consistent 
with  that  of  Poole,  taken  5  months  later,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  dry  season. 

h  The  map  in  Lynch's  private  Narrative  (London,  1 849) 
from  which  these  sections  have,  for  the  first  lime,  been 
plotted.  Is  to  a  much  larger  scale,  contains  more  details, 
and  is  a  more  valuable  document,  than  that  In  his  Official 
Report,  4to.  (Baltimore,  1862),  or  his  Report,  8vo.  (Senate 
Papers,  30th  Congr,  2nd  Session,  No.  34). 

1  Three  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  sonnd- 
lugs,  bat  In  neither  esse  with  any  very  practical  result. 
1.  By  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beek  in  March,  1837.  They  re- 
cord a  maximum  depth  of  2400  ft,  between  Am  Terabeh 
and  W.  zarka,  and  a  little  north  of  the  same  2220  ft.  (See 
Palmer's  Map,  to  which  these  observations  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Beek  himself:  also  Geogr.  Journ.  vil.  456). 
Lynch's  soundings  at  nearly  the  same  spoLs  give  1170  and 
1308  ft.  respectively,  at  once  reversing  and  greatly  dimi- 
nishing the  depths.  2.  Captain  Symonds,  R.E.,  Is  said  to 
have  been  upon  the  lake  and  to  have  obtaiued  soundings, 
the  deepest  of  which  was  2100  ft  But  for  this  Ihe  writer 
can  find  no  authority  beyond  the  statement  of  Bitter 
(Erdkunde,  Jordan,  704),  who  does  not  name  the  source  of 
his  information.  3.  Lieut  Molyneux,  R.N.,  in  Sept.  1847, 
took  three  soundings.  The  first  of  these  secnis  to  have 


Dr.  Robinson  in  May  1838,  from  the  lines  of  drift- 
wood which  be  found  beyond  the  then  brink  of  the 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  judged  that 
the  level  must  be  sometimes  from  10  to  1 5  feet  higher 
than  it  then  was  (B.  R.  i.  515,  ii.  115) ;  but  this 
was  only  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  the  water  would  probably 
have  fallen  much  lower.  The  writer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Sept.  1858,  after  a  very  hot  summer, 
estimated  the  line  of  driftwood  along  the  steep 
beach  of  the  north  end  at  from  10  to  12  feet  above 
the  then  level  of  the  water.  Kobinson  (i.  506) 
mentions  a  bank  of  shingle  at  Am  Jidy  6  or  8  feet 
above  the  then  (May  10)  level  of  the  water,  but 
which  bore  marks  of  having  been  covered.  Lynch 
(Narr.  289)  says  that  the  marks  on  the  shore  near 
the  same  place  indicated  that  the  lake  had  already 
(April  22)  fallen  7  feet  that  season. 

Possibly  a  more  permanent  rise  has  lately  taken  , 
place,  since  Mr.  Poole  (60)  saw  many  dead  trees 
standing  in  the  lake  for  some  distance  from  the 
shore  opposite  Khashm  Usdum.  This  too  was  at  the 
end  of  October,  when  the  water  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  (for  that  year). 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessarily  causes  a  change 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This  will  chiefly 
affect  the  southern  end.  The  shore  of  that  part 
slopes  up  from  the  water  with  an  extremely  gradual 
incline.  Over  so  flat  a  beach  a  very  slight  rise  in 
the  lake  would  send  the  water  a  considerable 
distance.  This  was  found  to  be  actually  the  case. 
The  line  of  drift-wood  mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  115)  was  about  3  miles  from  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  American 
expedition,  conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally 
extended  as  much  as  8  or  10  miles  south  of  its  then 
position  (Official  Report,  4to.  p.  182).  On  the 
peninsula,  the  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  (June  2),  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile 
distant  from  the  water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end 
the  shore  being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  re- 
mains tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  breadth 
will  not  be  so  much.  At  the  N.W.  and  N.K.  corners 
there  are  some  flats  which  must  be  often  overflowed. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  the  western  shore,  where 
the  beach  widens,  as  at  Birket  el-Khultl,  it  is  occa- 
sionally covered  in  portions,  but  they  are  probably 

been  about  opposite  Ain  Jidy,  and  gave  1360  ft,  though 
without  certainly  reaching  the  bottom.  The  other  two  wen 
further  north,  and  gave  1068  and  1098  ft  ifimgr.  Jaum, 
xvili.  127, 8).  The  greatest  of  these  appears  to  be  about 
coincident  with  Lynch's  1104  feet;  but  there  Is  so  much 
vagueness  about  the  spots  at  which  they  were  taken,  that 
no  use  can  be  made  of  the  results.  Lynch  and  Beck  agree 
in  representing  the  west  side  as  more  gradual  in  slope  than 
the  east  which  has  a  depth  of  more  than  900  ft  close  to 
the  brink. 

k  lrby  and  Mangles  always  term  this  part  "  the  back- 
water," and  reserve  the  name  "  Dead  Sea "  for  the 
northern  and  deeper  portion. 

1  Murchlson  In  Geogr.  Journal,  xiv.  p.  cxvL  A.  brief 
description  of  this  lake  Is  given  In  an  Interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  Bulst  on  the  principal  depressions  of  the  globe,  re- 
printed in  the  Edinb.  N.  Phil.  Journal,  April,  186J. 

■  This  subject  has  been  ably  and  carefully  investigated 
by  the  late  Professor  Marchand,  the  eminent  chemist  of 
Halle,  in  his  paper  on  the  Dead  Sea  In  the  Journal  fur 
prakt.  Chmic,  Leipzig,  1849,  371-4.  The  result  of  his 
calculations,  founded  on  the  observations  of  Shaw.  A.  von 
Humboldt  and  Uslard.  is  that  while  the  average  quantity 
supplied  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  cub.  ft,  the  evaporation 
may  be  taken  at  24,000,000  cub.  ft  per  diem. 
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not  enough  to  make  any  great  variation  in  the  width 
of  the  lake.  Of  the  eastern  side  hardly  anything  is 
known,  but  the  beach  there  appears  to  be  only  partial, 
and  confined  to  the  northern  end. 

6.  The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  the 
great  Assure  in  whose  depths  the  lake  is  contained, 
continue  a  nearly  parallel  course  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake — the  only  view  within 
the  reach  of  most  travellers — there  is  little  per- 
ceptible difference  betweeu  the  two  ranges.  Each 
is  equally  bare  and  stem  to  the  eye.  On  the  left 
the  eastern  mountains  stretch  their  long,  hazy,  hori- 
zontal line,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 
The  western  mountains  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
offer  the  same  appearance  of  continuity,  since  the 
headland  of  Ras  el-Feshkhah  projects  so  far  in  front 
of  the  general  line  as  to  conceal  the  southern  portion 
of  the  range  when  viewed  from  most  points.  The 
horizon  is  formed  by  the  water-line  of  the  lake 
itself,  often  lost  in  a  thick  mist  which  dwells  on 
the  surface,  the  result  of  the  rapid  evaporation 
always  going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  horizon, 
when  the  haze  permits  it,  may  be  discovered  the 
mysterious  peninsula. 

7.  Of  the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One 
traveller  in  modern  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  The 
American  party  landed  at  the  W.  Mojib  and  other 
points.  A  few  others  have  rounded  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  and  advanced  for  10  or  12  miles 
along  its  eastern  shores.  But  the  larger  portion 
of  those  shores — the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which 
stretch  from  the  peninsula  to  the  north  end  of  the 
lake — have  been  approached  by  travellers  from  the 
West  only  on  very  rare  occasions  nearer  than  the 
western  shore. 

Both  Dr.  Robinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  502),  and 
Lieut.  Molyneux  (127)  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
record  their  impression  that  the  eastern  mountains 
are  much  more  lofty  than  the  western,  and  much 
more  broken  by  clefts  and  ravines  than  those  on  the 
west.  In  colour  they  are  brown,  or  red, — a  great 
contrast  to  the  grey  and  white  tones  of  the  western 
mountains.  Both  sides  of  the  lake,  however,  are 
t  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegetation — almost  entirely 
barren  and  scorched,  except  where  here  and  there 
a  spring,  bursting  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
covers  the  beach  with  a  bright  green  jungle  of  reeds 
and  thorn-bushes,  or  gives  life  to  a  clump  of  stunted 
palms ;  or  where,  as  at  Ain  Jidy  or  the  Wady  Mojib, 
a  perennial  stream  betrays  its  presence,  and  breaks 
the  long  monotony  of  the  precipice  by  filling  the  rift 
with  acacias,  or  nourishing  a  little  oasis  of  verdure 
at  its  embouchure. 

8.  Seetzen 's  journey,  just  mentioned,  was  accom- 
plished in  1807.  He  started  in  January  from  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper  country,  by 
Mkaw,  Attarrm,  and  the  ravine  of  the  Wady  Mojib 
to  the  peninsula ;  returning  immediately  after  by 
the  lower  level,  as  near  the  lake  as  it  was  possible 
to  go.  He  was  on  foot  with  but  a  single  guide. 
He  represents  the  general  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains as  limestone,  capped  in  many  places  by 
basalt,  and  having  at  its  foot  a  red  ferruginous 
sandstone,  which  forms  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  lake.1  The  ordinary  path  lies  high  up  on  the 
face  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lower  track,  which 
Seetzen  pursued,  is  extremely  rough,  and  often  all 


•  Termed  by  Anderson  (18»,  190)  the  rjnderclift*. 

•  A  rude  view  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former  of  these 


but  impassable.  The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  of 
enormous  terraces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form 
than  those  on  the  west.  On  the  lower  one  of  these, 
but  still  far  above  the  water,  lies  the  path,  if  path 
it  can  be  called,  where  the  traveller  has  to  scramble 
through  and  over  a  chaos  of  enormous  blocks  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  basalt,  or  basalt  conglo- 
merate, the  debris  of  the  slopes  above,  or  is  brought 
abruptly  to  a  stand  by  wild  clefts  in  the  solid  rock 
of  the  precipice.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib  and 
Z&rha  issue  from  portals  of  dark  red  sandstone  of 
romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides  of  which 
no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters.*  The  deltas  of  these 
streams,  and  that  portion  of  the  sliore  between 
them,  where  several  smaller  rivulets*  flow  into 
the  lake,  abound  in  vegetation,  and  form  a  truly 
grateful  relief  to  the  rugged  desolation  of  the  re- 
mainder. Palms  in  particular  are  numerous  (An- 
derson, 192 ;  Lynch,  Narr.  369),  and  in  Seetzen 's 
opinion  bear  marks  of  being  the  relics  of  an  ancient 
cultivation  ;  but  except  near  the  streams,  there  is 
no  vegetation.  It  was,  says  he,  the  greatest  possible 
rarity  to  see  a  plant.  The  north-east  corner  of  the 
lake  is  occupied  by  a  plain  of  some  extent  left  by 
the  retiring  mountains,  probably  often  overflowed 
by  the  lake,  mostly  salt  and  unproductive,  and 
called  the  OhSr  eUBelka. 

9.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  which  divides 
the  mountains  halfway  up,  apparently  forming  a 
gigantic  landing-place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching 
northwards  from  the  Wady  ZSrka  Ma'tn.  It  is 
very  plainly  to  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  especially  ? 
at  sunset,  when  many  of  the  points  of  these  fasci 
nating  mountains  come  out  into  unexpected  relief. 
This  plateau  appears  to  be  on  the  same  general  level 
with  a  similar  plateau  on  the  Western  side  opposite 
it  (Poole,  68),  with  the  top  of  the  rock  of  fcbbeh, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Mediterranean. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have  been  more 
investigated  than  the  eastern,  although  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  yet  more  than  very  partially 
explored.  Two  travellers  have  passed  over  their 
entire  length: — De  Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from 
North  to  South,  Voyage  dans  la  Syrie,  tic.,  1853 ; 
andi\Tarrai>tjeo/ayo«mey,&c.,London,1854;  and 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  North  (Geogr. 
Journal,  xivi.  55).  Others  have  passed  over  con- 
siderable portions  of  it,  and  have  recorded  observa- 
tions both  with  pen  and  pencil.  Dr.  Robinson  on  his 
first  journey  in  1838  visited  Am  Jidy,  and  proceeded 
frpm  thence  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho :  — Wolcott 
and  Tipping,  in  1842,  scaled  the  rock  of  Masada 
(probably  the  first  travellers  from  the  Western/ 
world  to  do  so),  and  from  thence  journeyed 
to  Ain  Jidy  along  the  shore.  The  views  which 
illustrate  this  article  have  been,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Tipping,  selected  from  those  which  he 
took  during  this  journey.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  in 
1852,  also  visited  Masada,  and  then  went  south  as 
far  as  the  south  end  ofJebel  Usdum,  after  which  he 
turned  up  to  the  right  into  the  western  mountains. 
Lieut.  Lynch's  party,  in  1848,  landed  and  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  from  Ain  Feshkhah 
to  Usdum.  Mr.  Holroan  Hunt,  in  1854,  with  the 
Messrs.  Beamont,  resided  at  Usdum  for  several  days, 
and  afterwards  went  over  the  entire  length  from 
Usdum  to  the  Jordan.  Of  this  journey  one  of  the 
ultimate  fruits  was  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  of  the 


is  given  by  Lynch  (Narrative,  3fi8). 
r  Conjectured  by  Seeticn  lu  be  the  "  springs  of  Plsgsh." 
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TilK  Dbad  S«a.— View  I  ruin  Jim  Jidy,  lookiu#  South.    From  a  Dr*wiug  uuulw  uu  tliu  spot  In  1 042,  by  IV.  lipping. 


Dead  Sea  at  sunset,  known  as  11  The  Scapegoat." 
Miss  Emily  Beaufort  and  her  sister,  in  December 
1860,  accomplished  the  ascent  of  Masada,  and  the 
journey  from  thence  to  Ain  Jidy ;  and  the  came 
thing,  including  Usdwn,  was  done  in  April  1863 
by  a  p*rty  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  Cloves,  jun., 
Mr.  Straton,  and  others. 

11.  The  western  range  preserves  for  the  greater 
pail  of  its  length  a  course  hardly  less  regular  than 
the  eastern.  That  it  does  not  appear  so  regular 
when  viewed  from  the  north- western  end  of  the  lake 
is  owing  to  the  projection  of  a  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain eastward  from  the  line  sufficiently  far  to  shut 
out  from  view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  It  is 
IV.  Robinson's  opinion  {B.  R.  i.  510,  11)  that  the 
projection  consists  of  the  Has  el  Feshkhah  and  its 
"adjacent  cliffs"  only,  and  that  from  that  head- 
land the  western  range  runs  in  a  tolerably  direct 
course  as  far  as  Vsdum,  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  lake. 
The  Ras  el  Feshkhah  stands  some  six  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  gorge  by  which  the  Wody  en  Nar  (the  Kidron) 
debouches  into  the  lake.  Dr.  Robinson  is  such  an 
accurate  observer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  question  his 
opinion,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  projection 
really  commences  further  south,  at.  the  Has  Merged, 
north  of  Ain  Jidy.  At  any  rate  no  traveller  * 
appeal's  to  have  been  able  to  pass  along  the  beach 
between  Ain  Jidy  and  lias  Fesfikhah,  and  the  great 

*  Poole  appears  to  have  tried  bis  utmost  to  keep  the 
shore,  and  to  have  accomplished  more  than  others,  but 
with  only  small  success-  De  Saulcy  was  obliged  to  take 
to  the  heights  at  Ain  Ttrabeh,  and  keep  to  them  till  be 
reached  Ain  Jidy. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  travellers  should  so  often  indulge  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  an  *  vertical,"  "  perpendicular," 
"  overhanging,"  Ac,  to  describe  acclivities  which  prove 
to  be  only  moderately  steep  slopes.  Even  Dr.  Robinson- 


Arab  road,  which  adheres  to  the  shore  from  the 
south  as  far  as  Ain  Jidy,  leaves  it  at  that  point,  and 
mounts  to  the  summit.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Lynch's  party,  who  had  encampments  of  several 
days  duration  at  Ain  Feshkhah,  Ain  Terdhth,  and 
Ain  Jidy,  did  not  make  such  observations  as  would 
have  decided  the  configuration  of  the  shores. 

12.  The  accompanying  woodcut  repi-esents  the 
view  looking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Aw  Jidy, 
a  point  about  700  feet  above  the  water  (Poole,  66). 
It  is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  the  accurate  pencil 
of  Mr.  Tipping,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  course 
of  that  portion  of  the  western  height*,  and  of  their 
ordinary  character,  except  at  a  few  such  exceptional 
spots  as  the  headlands  just  mentioned,  or  the  isolated 
rock  of  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  Masada.  In  their  present 
aspect  they  can  hardly  be  termed  "  vertical  "  or 
"  perpendicular,"  or  even  11  cliffs"'  (the  favourite 
term  for  them),  though  from  a  distant  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  they  probably  look  vertical 
enough  (Molyneux,  127).  Their  ttrflcture  was  ori- 
ginally in  huge  steps  or  offsets,  but  the  horizontal 
portion  of  each  onset  is  now  concealed  by  the  dopes 
of  debris,  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  ages  rolled  down 
from  the  vertical  cliff  above.' 

13.  The  portion  actually  represented  in  this  view 
is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  (p.  175)  as  **  vary- 
ing from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  height,  bold  and 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or  descent 

usually  so  moderate— on  more  than  one  occasion  speaks 
of  a  mountain-side  aa  "  perpendicular,"  and  Immediately 
afterwards  describes  the  ascent  or  descent  of  it  by  his 
party! 

•  Lynch's  view  of  Ain  Jidy  (Xarr.  390),  though  rough, 
is  probably  not  Inaccurate  In  general  effect.  It  agTrea 
with  Mr.  Tlpplng'e  aa  to  the  structure  of  the  heights. 
That  In  De  Saulcy  by  M.  Belly,  which  purports  to  be  from 
the  same  spot  as  the  Utter,  i»  very  poor. 
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ef  beasts  of  harden,  and  practicable  only  here 
and  there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber.  .  .  .  The 
marked  divisions  of  the  great  escarpment,  reckon- 
ing from  above,  are: — 1.  Horizontal  layers  of  lime- 
atone  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth.  2.  A  series 
of  tent-shaped  embankments  of  dibrie,  brought 
down  through  the  small  ravines  intersecting  the 
upper  division,  and  lodged  on  the  projecting  ter- 
race below.  3.  A  sharply  defined  well-marked 
formation,  less  perfectly  stratified  than  No.  1,  and 
constituting  by  its  unbroken  continuity  a  zone  of 
naked  rock,  probably  150  feet  in  depth,  running 
like  a  vast  frieze  along  the  lace  of  the  cliff,  and  so 
precipitous  that  the  detritus  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  this  shelf-like  ledge  finds  no  lodgment  anywhere 
on  its  almost  vertical  face.  Above  this  zone  is  an 
interrupted  bed  of  yellow  limestone  40  feet  thick. 
4.  A  broad  and  boldly  sloping  talus  of  limestone,— 
partly  bare,  partly  covered  by  dibria  from  above — 
descends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  cliff.  5.  A  breast'' 
work  of  fallen  fragments,  sometimes  swept  clean 
away,  separates  the  upper  edge  of  the  beach  from 
the  ground  line  of  the  escarpment.  6.  A  beach  of 
variable  width  and  structure — sometimes  sandy, 
sometimes  gravelly  or  shingly,  sometimes  made  up 
of  loose  and  scattered  patches  of  a  coarse  travertine  or 
marl— falls  gradually  to  the  border  of  the  Dead  Sea." 

14.  Further  south  the  mountain  sides  assume  a 
more  abrupt  and  savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady 
Zuvceirah,  and  still  more  at  Sebbeh — the  ancient  Ma- 
sada 1 — reach  a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though 
at  the  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
haps cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Beyond  Usdum  the  mountains  continue  their 
general  line,  but  the  district  at  their  feet  is  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  lower  eminences,  which,  advancing  in- 
wards, gradually  encroach  on  the  plain  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  and  finally  shut  it  in  completely, 
at  about  8  miles  below  Jebel  Usdum. 

15.  The  region  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western 
heights  was  probably  at  one  time  a  wide  table-land, 
rising  gradually  towards  the  high  lands  which  form 
the  central  line  of  the  country — Hebron,  Bem-tiaim, 
Sec.  It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep  and  difficult  ravines, 
separated  by  steep  and  inaccessible  summits ;  but 
portions  of  the  table-lands  still  remain  in  many 
places  to  testify  to  the  original  conformation.  The 
material  is  a  soft  cretaceous  limestone,  bright  white 
in  colour,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  sulphur. 
The  surface  is  entirely  desert,  with  no  sign  of  cul- 
tivation :  here  and  there  a  shrub  of  Betem,  of  some 
other  desert-plant,  but  only  enough  to  make  the 
monotonous  desolation  of  the  scene  more  frightful. 
"  U  existe  au  monde,"  says  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  modern  travellers,  "  peu  de  regions  plus 
d&olees,  plus  abandonnees  de  Dieu,  plus  fermees  a  la 
vie,  que  la  pente  rocailleuse  qui  forme  le  bord  occi- 
dental de  la  Mer  Morte"  (Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus, 
ch.  vii.). 

16.  Of  the  elevation  of  this  region  we  hitherto 


*  This  was  the  fortress  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Zealots,  or  fanatical  party  of  the  Jews,  defended  them- 
selves against  Sllva,  the  Roman  general,  In  a.d.  71,  and 
at  last  put  themselves  to  death  to  escape  capture.  The 
•put  Is  described  and  the  tragedy  related  In  a  very  graphic 
and  Impressive  manner  by  DeanMUman  {HitUcfthtJaa, 
3rd  edit.  11.  3S5-8). 

°  Lie  Saulcy  mentions  this  as  a  small  rocky  table-land, 
250  metres  above  the  Dead  Sea.  Bat  this  was  evidently 
not  the  actoal  summit,  as  he  speaks  of  the  shefkh  occupy- 
ing a  post  a  few  bundled  yards  above  the  level  of  that 
position,  and  further  west  (Ifarr.  1. 169). 


possess  but  scanty  observations.  Between  Ain  Jidy 
and  Am  Teribeh  the  summit  is  a  table-land  740 
feet  above  the  lake  (Poole,  67).»  Further  north, 
above  Am  Teribeh,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1305-75  feet  above  the  lake  (Lynch,  Off.  Rep.  43), 
within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the  plain  between  the 
Wady  en-Nar  and  Ooumraa,  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Poole  (p.  6a)  at  1340  feet.  This  appears  also  to  be 
about  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Sebbeh,  and  of  the 
table-land,  already  mentioned,  on  the  eastern  moun- 
tains north  of  the  Wady  Zirka.  It  is  also  nearly 
coincident  with  that  of  the  ocean.  In  ascending 
from  the  lake  to  Nebi  if  Asa  Mr.  Poole  (58)  passed 
over  what  he  "  thought  might  be  the  original  level 
of  the  old  plain,  532}  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea."  ' 
That  these  are  the  remains  of  ancient  sea  margins, 
chronicling  steps  in  the  history  of  the  lake  (Allen, 
in  Qeogr.  Joan,  xxiii.  163),  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured,  but  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
observation  of  a  competent  geologist  on  the  spot. 

17.  A  beach  of  varying  width  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  side.  Above 
Am  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the  deltas  of  the 
torrents — fan-shaped  banks  of  debris*  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  steep  slope,  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the 
torrent  like  those  which  become  so  familiar  to  tra- 
vellers, in  Northern  Italy  for  example.  In  one 
or  two  places— as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidrou  and 
at  Ain  Teribeh — the  beach  may  be  1000  to  1400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower,  and 
often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  the  advance 
of  the  headlands.  For  its  major  part,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below  Am  Jidy,  how- 
ever, a  marked  change  occurs  in  the  character  of 
the  beach.  Alternating  with  the  shingle,  solid  de- 
posits of  a  new  material,  soft  friable  chalk,  marl,  and 
gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  south, 
till  at  Sebbeh  and  below  it  they  form  a  terrace  80  • 
feet  or  more  in  height  at  the  back,  though  sloping 
off  gradually  to  the  lake.  This  new  material  is  a 
greenish  white  in  colour,  and  is  ploughed  up  by  the 
cataracts  from  the  heights  behind  into  very  strange 
forms : — here,  hundreds  of  small  mamelons,  covering 
the  plain  like  an  eruption ;  there,  long  rows  of  huge 
cones,  looking  like  an  encampment  of  enormous 
tents;  or,  again,  rectangular  blocks  and  pillars,  ex- 
actly resembling  the  streets  of  a  town,  with  rows 
of  houses  and  other  edifices,  all  as  if  constructed 
of  white  marble."  These  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  strata  of  late-  or  post-tertiary  date,  deposited  at 
a  time  when  the  water  of  the  lake  stood  much 
higher,  and  covered  a  much  larger  area,  than  it 
does  at  present.  The  fact  that  they  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  of  the  *  lake,  is  itself  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  this.  In  many  places  they  have 
completely  disappeared,  doubtless  washed  into  the 
lake  by  the  action  of  torrents  from  the  hills  behind, 
similar  to,  though  more  violent  than  those  which 
have  played  the  strange  freaks  just  described :  but 


•  Lynch  remarks  that  at  Ain  d-Fahkhah  there  was  a 
"  total  absence  of  round  pebbles ;  the  shore  was  covered 
with  small  angular  fragments  of  flint "  (JVorr.  274).  The 
same  at  Ain  Jidy  (290). 

•  De  Saulcy,  Karr.  Ibid. ;  Anderson,  17C  See  also  a 
striking  description  of  the  "  resemblance  of  a  great  city  " 
at  the  foot  of  Sebbeh,  In  Beamont's  THary,  kc,  ft,  62. 

»  A  specimen  brought  by  Mr.  Clowes  from  the  foot  of 
Sebbeh  has  been  examined  for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Price,  and 
proves  to  contain  no  less  than  a-  88  per  cent  of  salts  soluble 
in  water,  viz.  chlor.  sodium,  4-559,  ehlor.  calcium,  3-08, 
chlor.  magnesium,  0*241.  Bromine  was  distinctly  found. 
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they  still  linger  on  this  part  of  the  shore,  on  the 
peninsula'  opposite,  at  the  southern  and  western 
outskirts  of  the  plain  south  of  the  lake,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  few  spots  at  the  northern  and  north- 
western end,  to  testify  to  the  condition  Vhich  once 
existed  all  round  the  edge  of  the  deep  basin  of  the 
lake.  The  width  of  the  bench  thus  foimed  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  above  Am  Jidy.  From 
the  Birket  el-Kh&lil  to  the  wady  south  of  Sebbeh, 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  distance.  The 
Birket  cLKhulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  de- 
pression on  the  shore,  which  is  filled  by  the  water 
of  the  lake  when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a 
natural  salt-pan.  After  the  lake  retires  the  water 
evaporates  from  the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains 
tor  the  use  of  the  Arabs.  They  also  collect  it  from 
similar  though  smaller  spots  further  *  south,  and  on 
the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2).  One  feature  of  the 
beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape  mention — the 
line  of  driftwood  which  encircles  the  lake,  and  marks 
the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the  water. 
It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood,  and  of  the 
limbs  of  trees,  some  of  consideiable  size,  brought 
down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
course  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.  They  stand 
up  out  of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic 
shapes,  all  signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a 
charred  though  blanched  look  very  desolate  to  be- 
hold. Amongst  them  are  said  to  be  great  numbers 
of  palm  trunks  (Poole,  69) ;  some  doubtless  Moated 
over  from  the  palm  groves  on  the  eastern  shore 
already  spoken  of,  and  others  brought  down  by  the 
Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when  the  palm  flourished 
along  its  banks.  The  driftwood  is  saturated  with  salt, 
and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very  great  age. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  western  shore  has 
been  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  the  members  of 
Mr.  Clowes's  party.    This  is  a  set  of  3  parallel 

,*  beaches  one  above  the  other,  the  highest  about  50  It. 
above  the  water ;  which  though  often  interrupted 
by  ravines,  and  by  debris,  &c,  can  be  traced  during 
the  whole  distance  from  Wiidy  Zuweirah  to  Ain 
Jidy.  These  terraces  are  possibly  alluded  to  by 
Anderson  when  speaking  of  the  "  several  descents 
necessary  to  reach  the  floor  of  Wady  Seyal  (177). 

18.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  wadys  Zwceirah  and  Mahauaat  break 
down  through  the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is 

*  encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of 
Khashm  Usdtan.  This  remarkable  object  is  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  western  mountains,  lying  in 
ft  ont  of  and  separated  from  them,  by  a  considerable 
tract  filled  up  with  conical  hills  and  short  ridges 
of  the  soft  chalky  marly  deposit  just  described.  It 
is  a  long  level  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several  miles  long.* 

r  They  are  Identified  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

'  The  salt  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  was  anciently  much  in 
«  request  for  use  In  the  Temple  service.  It  was  preferred 
before  all  other  kinds  for  its  reputed  effect  in  hastening 
the  combustion  of  tbe  sacrifice,  while  It  diminished  the 
nnpleasant  smell  of  the  burning  flesh.  Its  deliquescent 
character  (due  to  the  chlorides  of  alkaline  earths  it  contains) 
is  also  noticed  In  the  Talmud  (Mcnaadh  xxi.  1  j  JaXkut). 
It  was  called  "  Sodom  salt,"  but  also  went  by  tbe  name  of 
the  "  salt  that  does  not  rest"  (flfOU?  XiVXf  I"6d). 
because  It  was  made  on  the  Sabbutb  as  on  other  days,  \ 
like  the  -Sunday  salt"  of  the  English  salt-works.  It  Is 
still  much  esteemed  in  Jerusalem.  j 

»  There  Is  great  uncertainly  about  its  length.  Dr.  Ito- 
Kliison  states  It  ut  5  miles  and  «  a  considerable  distance 
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Its  northern  portion  runs  S.S.E. ;  but  after  more 
than  half  its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  and  decided 
bend  to  the  right,  and  then  runs  S.W.  It  is  from 
3  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  inconsiderable  width,* 
consisting  of  a  body  of  ciystallized  rock-salt,  more 
or  less  solid,  covered  with  a  capping  of  chalky  lime- 
stone and  gypsum.  The  lower  portion,  the  salt  rock, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  eastern 
base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  45°, 
often  less.  It  has  a  strangely  dislocated,  shattered 
look,  and  is  all  furrowed  and  worn  into  huge 
angular  buttresses  and  ridges,  from  the  race  of 
which  great  fragments  are  occasionally  detached  by 
the  action  of  the  rains,  and  appear  as  "  pillars  of 
salt,"  advanced  in  front  of  the  geneial  mass.  At 
the  foot  the  ground  is  shewed  with  lumps  and 
masses  of  salt,  salt  streams  drain  continually  from 
it  into  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  the  beach  is 
covered  with  salt — soft  nnd  sloppy,  and  of  a  pinkish 
hue  in  winter  and  spring,  though  during  the  beat 
of  summer  dried  up  into  a  shining  brilliant  crust. 
An  occasional  pitch  of  the  Kali  plant  {Saticorniae, 
Sic)  is  the  only  vegetation  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
this  most  monotonous  spot. 

Between  the  north  end  of  K.  Utdum  and  the 
lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  vm-Zoyhal.'  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  10  or  12  high,  evidently  artificial,  and 
not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure. 
A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph  by* 
Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaacs' s  Dead  Sea 
<"p.  21 ).  This  heap  M.  De  Smiley  maintained  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more 
suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to 
either  identification.    [Sodom  ;  Zoar.] 

19.  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression,  that 
its  northern  and  southern  ends  are  not  enclosed  by 
highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides  are.  The  floor 
of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  has  been  already 
described.  [Palestine,  p.  675.]  As  it  approaches 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  it  breaks  down  by 
two  onsets  or  terraces,  tolerably  regular  in  figure 
and  level.  At  the  outside  edge  of  the  second  of  these, 
a  range  of  driftwood  marks  the  highest  level  of  the 
waters — and  from  this  point  the  beach  slopes  more 
rapidly  into  the  clear  light-green  water  of  the  lake. 

20.  A  small  piece  of  land  lies  otf  the  shore  about 
halfway  between  tbe  entrance  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  nearly  circulai  in 
form.  Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  therefore  its  size 
varies  with  the  height  of  the  water.  When  the 
writer  went  to  it  in  Sept.  1858,  it  was  about  100 
yards  in  diameter,  10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water, 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  or 
isthmus  of  about  100  yards  in  length.  The  isthmus 
is  concealed  when  the  water  is  at  its  full  height, 


further"  (ii.  107, 112).  Van  de  Velde  makes  It  10  miles 
(It.  113),  or  34  hours  (lie).  But  when  these  dimensions 
are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much  too  large,  and  it  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  more  than  5  miles  in  all. 

•  Dr.  Anderson  (181)  says  it  Is  about  2(  miles  wide. 
But  this  appears  to  contradict  Dr.  Robinson's  expressions 
(II.  107).  Tbe  latter  are  corroborated  l-y  Mr.  Clowes's 
party.  They  also  noticed  rait  in  large  quantities  among 
tbe  rocks  in  regular  strata  some  considerable  distance 
back  from  the  lake. 

"  ^yiyj  ^\  (Robinson,  U.  lot).    By  de  Saulcy  tbe 

name  Is  given  Redjom  el-Hesorrahl  (tbe  gh  and  rr  are 
both  attempts  to  represent  the  ghain).  The  «  Pilgrim" 
In  AUunaum,  Apr.  3,  1854,  expressly  states  that  his 
guide  called  it  Rudjam  ez-Zoyheir. 
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and  then  the  little  peninsula  becomes  an  island. 
M .  De  Saulcy  attributes  to  it  the  name  Redj&m  Lit 
— the  cairn  of  Lot.'  It  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
dead  wood  washed  up  by  the  wares.  The  stones 
are  large,  and  though  much  weather-worn,  appear 
to  have  been  originally  rectangular.  At  any  rate 
they  are  very  different  from  any  natural  fragments 
on  the  adjacent  shores. 

21.  Beyond  the  island  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  low  plain,  extending  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Neby  ifuaa,  and 
south  as  far  as  Rat  Feshkhah.  This  plain  must  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
land  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance  implies 
that  it  is  often  covered  with  water.  It  is  described 
as  sloping  gently  upwards  from  the  lake ;  flat  and 
barren,  except  rare  patches  of  reeds  round  a  spring. 
It  is  soft  and  slimy  to  the  trend,  or  in  the  summer 
covered  with  a  white  film  of  salt  formed  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  surface  water.  The  upper  sur- 
face appears  to  be  only  a  crust,  covering  a  soft 
and  deep  substratum,  and  often  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller.*  In  all  these 
particulars  it  agrees  with  the  plain  at  the  south  of 
the  lake,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  when  the 
waters  rise.  It  further  agrees  with  it  in  exhibiting 
at  the  back  remains  of  the  late  tertiary  deposits 
already  mentioned,  cut  out,  like  those  about  Sebbth, 
into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  rush  of  the  torrents 
from  behind. 

A  similar  plain  (the  GhSr  el-Belka,  or  Ghir 
Seaaban)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Beyond,  how- 
ever, the  very  brief  notice  of  Seetzen  (ii.  373), 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  is  "  salt  and  stony," 
nothing  is  known  of  it.' 

22.  The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide 
plain,  and  like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of 
El  Ghirf  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
Seetzen  crossed  it  from  E.  to  W.  in  April,  1806 
(Reism,  i.  426-9),  Irby  and  Mangles  in  May,  1818, 
De  Saulcy  in  Jan.  1851,  and  Poole  in  Nov.  1855, 
all  crossed  it  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  lake.  Dr.  Kobinson,  on  his  way 
from  Hebron  to  Petra  in  May,  18H8,  descended  the 
Wadt/  Zuvcrirah,  passed  between  K.  Usdum  and 
the  lake,  and  went  along  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  to  the  Wady  el-Jeib.  The  same  route  was 
partially  followed  by  M.  Van  de  Velde.  The 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Khashn  Usdum,  by  a  tract  thickly  studded  with  a 
confused  mass  of  unimportant  eminences,  "  low  cliffs 
and  conical  hills,"  of  chalky  indurated  marl  (Rob.  ii. 
1 16),  apparently  of  the  same  late  formation  as  that 
already  mentioned  further  north.  These  eminences 
intervene  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  Judah 
and  the  plain,  and  thus  diminish  the  width  of  the 
Ohor  from  what  it  is  at  Ain  Jidy.  Their  present 
forms  are  due  to  the  fierce  rush  of  the  winter 
torrents  from  the  derated  tracts  behind  them.  In 
height  they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  colour 
they  are  brilliant  white  (Poole,  61).    All  along 


*  This  bland  was  shewn  to  Manodrell  (March  30, 169J) 
as  containing,  or  having  near  it,  the  "monument  of  Lot's 
wife."  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  view  of  "  the 
Dead  Sea  from  Its  northern  shore,"  No.  429  of  Frith's 
stereoscopic  views  in  the  Holy  land. 

•  This  was  especially  mentioned  to  the  writer  by  Mr. 
Ifevid  Roberts,  1U.,  who  was  Dearly  lost  in  such  a  hole- 
on  his  way  from  the  Jordan  to  Star  Saba. 

'  The  statement  of  the  ancient  traveller  Thleunar 


their  base  are  springs,  generally  of  brackish,  though 
occasionally  of  fresh  water,  the  overflow  from  which 
forms  a  tract  of  marshland,  overgrown  with  canes, 
tamarisks,  retem,  ghurkud,  thorn,  and  other  shrubs. 
Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm  is  to  be  seen.  Several 
principal  wadys,  such  as  the  Wady  Emaz,  and  the 
Wady  Pikreh,  descend  into  the  Ohor  through  these 
hills  from  the  higher  mountains  behind,  and  their 
wide  beds,  strewed  with  great  stones  and  deeply 
furrowed,  show  what  vast  bodies  of  water  they  roust 
discharge  in  the  rainy  season.  The  hills  themselves 
bend  gradually  round  to  the  eastward,  and  at  last 
close  the  valley  in  to  the  south.  In  plan  they  form 
"  an  irregular  curve,  sweeping  across  the  Ohor  in 
something  Hke  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  6  or  7  gcogr.  miles  in  length, 
extending  obliquely  from  N.W.  to  S.E."  (Rob.  ii. 
120).  Their  apparent' height  remains  about  what 
it  was  on  the  west,  but,  though  still  insignificant  in 
themselves,  they  occupy  here  an  important  position 
as  the  boundary-line  between  the  districts  of  the 
Qhor  and  the  Arabah — the  central  and  southern 
compartments  of  the  great  longitudinal  valley  men- 
tioned in  the  outset  of  this  article.  The  Arabah  f 
is  higher  in  level  than  the  Qhor.  The  valley  takes 
at  this  point  a  sudden  rise  or  step  of  about  100  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  thence  continues  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  point  about  35  miles  north  of  Akabeh, 
where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of  1800  ft.  above  the  7 
Dead  Sea,  or  very  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  1  ocean. 

23.  Thus  the  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  the 
lake,  and  thence  into  the  Jake  itself.  The  Wady  1 
el  Jeib — the  principal  channel  by  which  this  vast 
drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain— is  very 
large, "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  far  from  half  a  mile 
wide,"  **  beating  traces  of  an  immense  volume  of 
water,  rushing  along  with  violence,  and  covering' 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley."  The  body  of  de- 
tritus discharged  by  such  a  river  must  be  enormous. 
We  have  no  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  southern  line  of  mounds,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  from  the  lake 
upwards  is,  as  the  torrents  are  approached,  consi- 
derable, and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  silting  up  of  the  lagoon  which 
forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  itself  is  due  7 
to  the  materials  brought  down  by  this  great  torrent, 
and  by  those,  hardly  inferior  to  it,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  discharge  the  waters  of  the  extensive 
highlands  both  on  the  east  and  west. 

24.  Of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess 
hardly  any  information.  We  know  that  it  is  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern 
that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone, 
red  and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  por- 
phyry and  granite,  fragments  of  which  have  rolled 
down  and  seem  to  occupy  the  position  which  on 
the  western  side  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  hills. 
We  know  also  that  the  wadys  Ghurundel  and  Ta- 
fileh,  which  drain  a  district  of  the  mountains  N.  of 
Petra,  enter  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  plain — but 
beyond  this  all  is  uncertain. 


(A.n.  121?),  who  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  ordinary  ford, 
and  at  a  mile  from  thence  was  shewn  the  "  salt  pillar" 
of  Lot's  wife,  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  masses 
of  rock-salt  at  this  spot,  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
at  Usdum,  though  doubtless  less  extensive  (Thletmar 
Pmgr.  xL  «). 

f  Jtohr  In  the  spelling  adopted  by  De  Saulcy. 

a  See  the  section  given  by  Pctcrmann  in  Ctogr.  Journ. 
xviii.  89. 
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25.  Of  the  plain  itself  hardly  more  u  known 
than  of  it*  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width  from  W. 
to  K.  is  estimated  at  from  5  to  6  miles,  while  its 
length  from  the  care  in  the  salt  mountain  to  the 
range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears  to  be  about  8. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Ghor  seems  to  be  here  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake, 
or  across  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of  it  which  more 
immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very 
distinct  sections,  divided  by  a  line  running  nearly 
N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of  salt 
and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt  mountain  of 

*  Khashm  Utdum,  and  fed  by  the  liquefied  salt  from 
its  caverns  and  surface,  or  by  the  drainage  from  the 
salt  springs  beyond  it — and  overflowed  periodically 
by  the  brine  of  the  lake  itself.  Near  the  lake  it 
bears  the  name  of  et  Sabkah,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud  (De  Saulcy,  262).  Its  width  from  W.  to  E. — 
from  the  foot  of  K.  Utdum  to  the  belt  of  reeds  which 
separates  it  from  the  Ghdr  et  Safieh — is  from  3  to  4 
miles.'  Of  its  extent  to  the  south  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  muddy  district,  the 
Sabkah  proper,  does  not  extend  more  at  most  than 

.  3  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  a  naked  marshy  plain, 
often  so  bopgy  as  to  be  impassable  for  camels  (Rob. 
1 1 5),  destitute  of  every  species  of  vegetation,  scored 
at  frequent  intervals  '  by  the  channels  of  salt  streams 
from  the  Jebel  Utdum,  or  the  salt  springs  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  south  thereof.  As  the  southern 
boundary  is  approached  the  plain  appears  to  rise,  and 
its  surface  ia  covered  with  a  "  countless  number  " 
of  those  conical  mamelons  (Poole,  61),  the  remains 
of  late  aqueous  deposits,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  At  a  distance  from 
the  lake  a  partial  vegetation  is  found  (Rob.  ii.  103), 
clumps  of  reeds  surrounding  and  choking  the  springs, 
and  spreading  out  as  the  water  runs  off. 

26.  To  this  curious  and  repulsive  picture  the 
eastern  section  of  the  plain  is  an  entire  contrast.  A 
dense  thicket  of  reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides 
it  from  the  Sabkah.    This  past,  the  aspect  of  the 

I  land  completely  changes.  It  is  a  thick  copse  of 
shrubs  similar  to  that  around  Jericho  ( Rob.  ii.  1 1 3), 
and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in  patches 
where  the  Ghawarbuh,1  or  Arabs  of  the  Ghdr, 
cultivate  their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up  their 

'  wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears  to 
be  remarkable.  Irby  and  Mangles  (108  6)  speak 
of  "  an  infinity  of  plants  that  they  knew  net 
how  to  name  or  describe."  De  Saulcy  expresses 
himself  in  the  same  terms — "  une  riche  moisson 
botanique."  The  plants  which  these  travellers 
name  are  dwarf  mimosa,  tamarisk,  dom,  osher, 
Atclepiat  procera,  nubk,  arek,  indigo.  Seetzen 
(i.  427)  names  also  the  Thuja  aphylla.  Here,  as 
at  Jericho,  the  secret  of  this  vegetation  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  acting  on  a  soil  of  ex- 
treme richness  (Seetzen,  ii.  355).     Besides  the 

i  lrby.  It  hour;  lie  Saulcy,  1  br.  Is  mln.+SOO  metres; 
Poole,  1  hr.  s  mlo.  Seeuen,  3  hours  (i.  4J8> 

»  lrby  and  Mangles  report  the  number  of  these  "  drains  " 
between  Jtbd  Utdum  and  the  edge  of  the  Ghor  n-Safick 
at  six ;  Poole  at  eleven ;  De  Saulcy  at  three,  but  he  evi- 
dently names  only  the  most  formidable  ones. 

>  The  G  homey  s  of  Irby  and  Mangles ;  the  Rbaouamat 
of  De  Saulcy. 

»  Probably  the  Wady  et-TufO*. 

■  See  De  Saulcy,  jVorr.  I.  493. 

•  Larger  than  the,  Wady  Mcjib  (Seetzen,  t.  411). 

p  Seetzen  (if.  365)  stales  that  the  stream,  which  he  calls 
tl-Uoua.  Is  conducted  in  artificial  channels  (KanSlen) 
through  the  fields  (also  i.  421).  Poole  names  them  Ain 
Athka. 


watercourse,™  in  which  the  belt  of  reeds  flourishes 
(like  those  north  of  the  Lake  of  Huleh  in  the 
marshes  which  bound  the  upper  Jordan"),  the 
Wady  Kvrahtj  (or  el  Ahty),  a  considerable  stream0 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  runs  through  it,  and 
Mr.  Poole  mentions  having  passed  three  swift  brooks, 
either  branches  of  the  same,*  or  independent  streams. 
But  this  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  fertility,  unless  this  portion  of  the  plain  were 
too  high  to  be  overflowed  by  the  lake  j  and  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  change  of  level,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  it.  Perhaps  also  some- 
thing is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Wady  el-Altty,  of  which  it  is  virtually  the 
delta.  This  district,  so  well  wooded  and  watered, 
is  called  the  Ghdr  et-Safeh.t  Its  width  is  leas  than 
that  of  the  Sabiah.  No  traveller  has  traversed  it 
from  \V.  to  E.,  for  the  only  road  through  it  is  ap- 
parently that  to  Kerak,  which  takes  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion immediately  after  passing  the  reeds.  De  Saulcy 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  traverse  on 
his  return  from  Kerak  (Narrative,  i.  492),  and  on 
his  detailed  mapd'euille  6)  it  appears  about  2}  miles 
in  width.  Its  length  is  still  more  uncertain,  as 
we  are  absolutely  without  record  of  any  exploration 
of  its  southern  portion.  Seetzen  (ii.  355)  specifies 
it  (at  second  hand)  as  extending  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Wady  el-HBsta  (i.  «.  the  el-Atey).  On  the  other 
hand,  Do  Saalcy,  wheu  crossing  tlie  Sabkah  for  the 
first  time  from  W.  to  E.  (Narr.  i.  263),  remark*  1 
that  there  was  no  intermission  in  the  wood  before 
him,  between  the  OAor  n-Safeh  and  the  loot  of  the 
hills  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  both  are  right — and  that  the  wood  extends 
over  the  whole  east  of  the  Ghor,  though  it  bears 
the  name  of  u-Safith  only  as  far  ns  the  mouth  of 
the  el-Ahty. 

27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  woodiand,  are  no  leas 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Seetzen  (ii.  354),  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a 
red  sandstone,  with  limestone  above  it — the  sand- 
stone in  horizontal  stiata  with  vertical  cleavage 
(Lynch,  Narr.  311,313).  To  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments at  their  feet,  they  must  also  contain  very 
fine  brecciae  and  conglomerates,  of  granite,  jasper, 
greenstone,  and  felspar  of  varied  colour.  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  also  porphyry,  serpentine,  and 
basalt;  but  Seetzen  expressly  declares  that  of  basalt 
he  there  found  no  trace. 

Of  their  height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  travel- 
lers concur  in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those 
on  the  west,  and  as  preserving  a  more  horizontal 
line  to  the  south. 

After  passing  from  the  Ghdr  et-Safieh  to  the 
north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling  the 
Sabkah,  and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when 

\  Mr.  Tristram  found  even  at  the  foot  of  the  salt 
mountain  of  Usdum  that  about  3  feet  below  the  salt 
surface  there  was  a  splendid  alluvial  soil ;  and  be  has 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  Is  an  analogy  between 
this  plain  and  certain  districts  In  North  Africa,  which,  * 
though  fertile  and  cultivated  in  Roman  tiroes,  are  now 
barren  and  covered  with  efflorescence  of  natron.  The 
cases  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  parallel,  inasmuch  as 
the  African  plains  (also  called  Stbkha)  have  their  salt 
mountain  (like  the  Afcuast  Ctdum,  -  isolated  from  the 
mountain  range  behind,"  and  flanked  by  small  mameloos 
bearing  stunted  herbage),  the  streams  from  which  supply 
them  with  salt  (The  Croat  Sahara,  71,  fcc).  They  are 
also,  like  the  Sabkah  of  Syria,  overflowed  every  winter  by 
the  adjoining  lake. 
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high  (Seetzen,  ii.  355).  With  this  exception  the 
mountains  come  down  abruptly  on  the  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lagoon.  In  two  places  only  is  there  a  projecting 
beach,  apparently  due  to  the  deltas  caused  by  the 
Wadys  en-Neineirah  and  Uheimir. 

28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula  which 
projects  from  the  eastern  shore  and  forms  the  north 
enclosure  of  the  lagoon.  It  is  too  remarkable  an 
object,  and  too  characteristic  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  lake,  to  be  pissed  over  without  description. 

It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  three  ex- 
plorers--Irby  and  Mangles  in  June  1818;  Mr. 
Poole  in  Nov.  1855 ;  and  the  American  expedition 
in  April  1848.  Among  the  Arabs  it  appears  to 
bear  the  names  Ohor  el  Me  tret  ah  and  Ghor  el- 
Lu&n.  The  latter  name — "  the  Tongue — "'  recals 

the  similar  Hebrew  word  lashon,  ])vh,  which  is 

employed  three  times  in  relation  to  the  lake  in  the 
specification  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin contained  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  But  in  ite 
three  occurrences  the  word  is  applied  to  two  different 
places— one  at  the  north  (Josh.  xv.  5,  xviii.  19V 
and  one  at  the  south  (xv.  2) ;  and  it  is  probable 

•  This  appellation  Is  Justified  by  the  view  at  the  top 
or  this  page. 

*  From  the  expression  being  In  the  first  two  cases 
tongue  of  the  sea,"  and  in  the  third  simply  "  tongue/' 

X.  de  3anlcy  conjectures  that  in  the  last  case  a  tongue  of 
land  Is  intended:  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  this. 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  whether  tot  two  Arabic  names 
Just  mentioned  apply  to  different  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
or  are  given  indiscriminately  to  the  whole.  Ohor  el  Met- 
ra'ak  Is  the  only  name  which  Seetzen  mentions,  and  he 
attaches  it  to  the  whole.  It  Is  also  the  only  one  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  but  he  restricts  It  to  the  depression  on 
the  east  side  jf  the  peninsula,  which  runs  N.  and  &,  and 
Intervenes  between  the  main  body  and  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  mountains  (And.  184).  M.  de  Sautcy  is  apparently 
the  earliest  traveller  to  mention  the  name  Audit.  He 
(.Jan.  15)  ascribes  it  to  toe  whole  peninsula,  though  he 


that  it  signifies  in  both  cases  a  tongue  of  water 
—a  bay — instead  of  a  tongue*  of  land. 

29.  Its  entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
10  geogr.  miles — and  its  breadth  from  5  to  6 — 
though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion according  to  the  time  of  year.  It  appears  to  be 
formed  entirely  of  recent  aqueous  deposits,  late  or 
post-tertiary,  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
those  which  face  it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with 
the  "  mounds"  which  skirt  the  plains  at  the  south 
and  N.W.  of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  a  friable 
carbonate  of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy 
marls,  and  with  frequent  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum).  The  whole  is  impregnated  strongly 
with  sulphur,  lumps  of  which  are  found,  as  on  the 
plain  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  also  with 
salt,  existing  in  the  form  of  lumps  or  packs  of 
rock-salt  (And.  187).  Nitre  is  repoited  by  Irby 
(139),  but  neither  Poole  nor  Anderson  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  it.  The  stratification  is  almost 
horizontal,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  east  (Poole, 
63).  At  the  north  it  is  worn  into  a  sharp  ridge  or 
mane,  with  very  steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  To- 
wards the  south  the  top  widens  into  a  table-land, 
which  l'oole  (ib.)  reports  as  about  *  230  ft.  above 

appears  to  attach  it  more  particularly  to  Its  southern 
portion  —  "  le  Lican  actuel  des  Arabes,  e'est-a-dire  la 
polnte  sod  de  la  presqu'-lle  "  (  Voyage,  I.  290).  And  this 
Is  supported  by  the  practice  or  Van  de  Velde,  who  on  his 
map  marks  the  north  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  Ohor-eU 
MUrefah,  and  the  south  Ghor-tUlAt&n.  M.  de  Hanky 
also  specifies  with  much  detail  the  position  of  the  former 
or  then  two  as  at  the  opening  of  the  Wady  ed  Dra'a 
(Jan.  16).  The  point  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  . 
of  future  travellers,  for  if  the  name  Lisdn  is  actually  ' 
restricted  to  the  south  side,  a  curious  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  ancient  survey  recorded  In  Josh.  xv.  2 
would  be  furnished,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  proof  or  the 
tenacity  or  an  old  name. 

•  This  dimension,  which  Mr.  Poole  took  with  his  ane- 
roid, is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  estimate  or  Lynch's 
party.    Lynch  himself,  on  approaching  it  at  the  north 
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the  level  of  the  lake  at  its  southern  end.  It  breaks 
down  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  N.E.  sides  by  steep  decli- 
vities to  the  shore,  furrowed  by  the  rains  which  are 
gradually  washing  it  into  the  lake,  into  cones  and 
other  fantastic  forms,  like  those  already  described 
on  the  western  beach  near  Sebbeh.  It  presents  a 
brilliant  white  appearance  when  lit  up  by  the  blaz- 
ing sun,  and  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue'  of  the 
lake  (Beaufort,  104).  A  scanty  growth  of  shrubs 
Poole,  64)— so  scanty  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
Irby,  1396)— is  found  over  the  table-land.  On 
the  east  the  highland  descends  to  a  depression  of 
14  or  2  miles  wide,  which  from  the  description  of 
Dr.  Anderson  (184)  appears  to  run  across  the  neck 
from  S.  to  N.,  at  a  level  hardly  above  that  of  the 
lake.  It  will  doubtless  be  ultimately  worn  down 
quite  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
peninsula  will  become  an  island  (Anderson,  184, 
189).  Into  this  valley  lead  the  torrents  from  the 
ravines  of  the  mountains  on  the  east.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  Wady  ed-Dra'a  or  W.  Kerak, 
which  leads  up  to  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  here 
that  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  reside,  in 
a  wretched  village  called  Mezra'ah.  The  soil  is  of 
,  the  most  unbounded  fertility,  and  only  requires 
water  to  burst  into  riotous  prodigality  of  vegetation 
(Seetzen,  ii.  351,  2). 

30.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  of  late  aqueous 
strata  which  were  deposited  at  a  period  when 
the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
than  it  how  does,  but  which,  since  it  attained  its 
present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  the  action 
of  the  winter  torrents,  are  gradually  being  disin- 
tegrated and  carried  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake.  It  is  in  fact  an  intrusion  upon  the  form  of 
the  lake,  as  originally  determined  by  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  great  fissure  of  the  Ghtr.  Its  presence 
here,  so  long  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  same  for- 
mation has  been  washed  away,  is  an  interesting  and 
fortunate  circumstance,  since  it  furnishes  distinct 
evidence  of  a  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  lake, 
which  in  its  absence  might  have  been  inferred  from 
analogy,  but  could  never  have  been  affirmed  as 
certain.  It  may  have  been  deposited  either  by  the 
general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by  the  special  action 
of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  direction  of  Wady  Kerak, 
which  in  that  case  formed  this  extensive  deposit  at 
its  mouth,  just  as  the  Jordan  is  now  forming  a 
similar  bank  at  its  embouchure.  If  a  change  were 
to  take  place  which  either  lowered  the  water,  or  ele- 
vated the  bottom,  of  the  lake,  the  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  would  be  laid  bare,  as  the  Lisan  now 
is,  and  would  immediately  begin  to  undergo  the 
process  of  disintegration  which  that  is  undergoing. 

31.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  portions  of  the  lake — north  and 
south  of  the  peninsula — has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  section 
given  on  page  1174.  The  former  is  a  bowl,  which 
at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of  more  than  1300  feet, 
while  tie  average  depth  along  its  axis  may  be  taken 

point  (A'orr.  207),  states  it  at  from  so  to  60  ft  high,  with  a 
sharp  angular  central  ridge  some  20  ft.  above  that  This 
last  feature  is  mentioned  also  by  Irby  (June  2).  Anderson 
Increases  tbe  dimension  of  bis  chief  to  80  or  90  ft  {Off. 
Rep.  188);  but  even  this  falls  short  of  Poole.  Tbe  penin- 
sula probably  slopes  off  considerably  towards  the  north 
end,  at  which  Lynch  and  Anderson  made  their  estimate. 

«  When  sounded  by  Lynch,  its  depth  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  was  12  feet 

>  He  fixes  the  ford  at  i  an  hour  north  of  the  N.  end  of 
Jebcl  Ctdtm. 
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at  not  far  short  of  1000.  On  the  other  hand  the 
southern  portion  is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  area  nearly  level,  a  very  few  feetm  only 
below  the  surface,  shoaling  gradually  at  the  edges 
till  the  blink  is  reached.  So  shallow  is  this  lagoon 
that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  ford  right  across  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  (Seetzen,  i.  428,*  ii.  358 ; 
Rob.  i.  521 ;  Lynch,  Aorr.  304). 

The  channel  connecting  the  two  portions,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  very  gradual  in 
its  slope  from  S.  to  N.,7  increasing  in  depth  from 
3  fathoms  to  13,  and  from  13  to  19,  32  and  56, 
when  it  suddenly  drops  to  107  (642  feet),  and 
joins  the  upper  portion. 

32.  Thus  the  circular  portion  below  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form  a  mere  lagoon, 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  basin  of  the  7 
lake  proper.  This  portion,  and  the  plain  at  the 
south  as  far  as  the  rise  or  offset  at  which  the 
Arabah  commences — a  district  in  all  of  some  16 
miles  by  8 — would  appear  to  have  been  left  by 
the  last  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  ground 
at  a  level  not  far  below  its  present  one,  and 
consequently  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have  no 
other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into  which 
those  waters  discharge  themselves.  On  its  south 
side  are  the  immense  torrents  of  the  Jeib,  tbe 
Ohurundel,  and  the  Fikreh.  On  the  east  the 
somewhat  less  important  El  Ahsy,  Numeirah, 
Humeir  and  ed-Dra'ah.  On  the  west  the  Zu- 
iceiraA,  Mubughghii,'  and  Scnin.  These  streams 
are  the  drains  of  a  district  not  less  than  6000 
square  miles  in  area,  very  uneven  in  form,  and 
composed  of  materials  more  or  less  friable.  They 
must  therefore  bring  down  enormous  quantities  of 
silt  and  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
have  already  filled  up  the  southern  part  of  the 
estuary  as  far  as  the  present  brink  of  the  water, 
and  the  silting  up  of  the  rest  is  merely  a  work  ot 
time.  It  is  the  same  process  which  is  going  on, 
on  a  larger  and  more  rapid  scale,  in  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  is  fast  filling  up  with 
the  detritus  of  the  river  Don.  Indeed  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Dead  Sea  present  several  points  of  ana- 
logy to  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  absence  of 
reports  by  competent  observers.  But  the  theory 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a  recent  change, 
and  overflowed  (Robinson,  B.  S.  ii.  189),  seems 
directly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
fact  that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  to  suggest  any  violent  change  in 
recent  («'.  «.  historical)  times,  or  that  anything  has 
taken  place  but  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
deposits  of  the  torrents  all  over  the  delta. 

S3.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  other  features.    Its  most  obvious  pecu-*> 
liarity  is  its  great  weight.'    Its  specific  gravity 

t  Across  this,  too,  there  Is  a  font,  described  in  some 
detail  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (June  2).  Tbe  water  moat 
have  been  unusually  low.  since  they  not  only  state  that 
donkeys  were  able  to  cross,  but  also  that  the  width  did 
not  exceed  a  mile,  a  matter  in  which  the  keen  eye  of  a 
practical  sailor  Is  not  likely  to  bare  been  deceived.  Lynch 
could  find  no  trace  of  either  ford,  and  his  map  shews  tbe 
channel  as  fully  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  spot 
>  Pronounced  Muburrlk ;  tbe  Erabarreg  of  De  Saulcy 
*  Of  the  salt-lakes  In  Northern  Persia  (f/runttyea. 
Sec.)  nothing  is  yet  known.  Wagner's  account  is  very 
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has  been  found  to  be  as  much  as  12*28;  that  is 
to  say,  a  gallon  of  it  would  weigh  over  12}  lbs. 
instead  of  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water. 
Water  so  heavy  must  not  only  be  extremely 
buoyant,  but  must  possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy is  a  common  theme  of  remark  by  the  travel- 
lers who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it.  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4)  relates  some  experiments  made  by 
Vespasian  by  throwing  bound  criminals  into  it ;  and 
Lynch,  bathing  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Widy  Zurka,  says  (Narr.  371),  in  words 
curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the  old  historian, 
"  With  great  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet  down,  and 
when  I  laid  upon  my  back,  and,  drawing  up  my 
knees,  placed  my  hands  upon  them,  1  rolled  imme- 
diately over,"  In  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula  "  a  horse  could  with  difficulty  keep  him- 
self upright.  Two  fresh  hens'  eggs  floated  up  one 
third  of  their  length,"  «,  e.  with  one-third  exposed  ; 
"  they  would  have  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Atlantic  "  (Narr.  342).  "  A  muscular 
man  floated  nearly  breast-high  without  the  least 
exertion  "  (ib.  325).  One  of  the  few  things  recol- 
lected by  the  Maltese  servant  of  Mr.  Costigan — 
who  lost  his  life  from  exposure  on  the  lake — was 
that  the  boat  "  floated  a  palm  higher  than  before  " 
(Stephens,  Incidents,  ch.  xxxii).  Dr.  Robinson 
"could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,"  yet  here  he  "  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim 
without  difficulty"  (B.  S.  i.  506). 

34.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 
tical experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 
♦he  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain  Fcshkhah,  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encoun- 
tering the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."  When, 
however,  "  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ; 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  ns 
soon  as  the  agitating  cause  hail  ceased  to  act" 
{Narr.  268,  9).  At  ordinary  times  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  suif  beats  on 
the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  Nor  is  its  colour, 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Sea.  The  water  has  a 
greasy  feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of 
the  lime  and  other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration 
of  the  skin,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers 
to  attribute  to  it  a  greasy  look.  But  such  a  look 
exists  in  imagination  only.  It  is  quite  transparent, 
of  an  opalescent  green  tint,  and  is  compared  by 
Lynch  (Narr.  337)  to  diluted  absinthe.  Lynch 
(iVo-r.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  assertion 
that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not.  So  do  the 
chemists k  who  have  analysed  it. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  be 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
m<Hlern  ones  (as  Osburn,  Pal.  Past  and  Present, 
443,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Morning,  149), 

<- mention  that  the  turbid  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in 
the  lake.  Molyneux  (129)  speaks  of  a  "curious 
broad  strip  of  white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in 

vague.  Those  in  Southern  Russia  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  Goebel  (Arisen  Ac..  Dorpat,  1837).  The 
heaviest  water  is  that  of  the  "  lied  Sea,"  near  Ferekop 
*  in  the  Crimea  (solid  contents  37-22  per  cent,;  sp.  gr. 
13*31).  The  others,  including  the  Iellonskoe'  or  Elton, 
contain  from  24  to  2a  per  cent  of  solid  matter  tn  solution, 
and  range  in  sp.  gr.,  from  12*07  to  12-68. 

b  With  the  single  exception  of  Moldenhaner,  who  wben 
be  first  opened  the  specimen  be  analysed,  found  It  to 
VOL.  II. 


a  straight  line  nearly  N.  and  S.  throughout  the 

whole  length  of  the  sea  some  miles  W. 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  "  (comp.  Lynch,  Narr. 
279,  295).  "  It  seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion,  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly 
through  still  water;  while  nearly  over  this  track 
during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a  white 
streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  N.  and  S.  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  Lines  of  foam  on  the 
surface  are  mentioned  by  others :  as  Kobinson 
(i.  503)  ;  Borrer  (Journey,  &c,  479) ;  Lynch 
(Narr.  288,  9).  From  Ain  Jidy  a  current  wat 
observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily 
to  the  N.  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch, 
Narr.  291).  It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the 
influx  of  the  Jordan.  Both  De  Saulcy  (Narr. 
Jan.  8)  and  Robinson  (i.  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while 
the  rest  of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting 
a  strong  resemblance  to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  288, 
Irby,  June  5).  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.  Irby  (June  1 )  saw 
it  in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  water-spouts, 
only  very  much  larger.  Extraordinary  effects  ot 
mirage  due  to  the  unequal  refraction  produced  by 
the  heat  and  moisture  are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch, 
Narr.  320). 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due 
to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it  j 
holds  in  solution.  The  details  of  the  various  analyses 
are  given  overleaf  in  a  tabular  form,  accompanied 
by  that  of  sea-water  for  comparison.  From  that 
of  the  CJ.  S.  expedition1  it  appears  that  each  gallon 
of  the  water,  weighing  12}  lbs.,  contains  nearly 
3}  lbs.  (3*319)  of  matter  in  solution — an  immense 
quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea-water,  weighing 
10}  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  \  a  lb.  Of 
this  3J  lbs.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium) ;  about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  I  a  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  ot 
lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of 
magnesium,  which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary 

*  quantity.  To  its  presence  is  due  the  therapeutic 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  lake  when  its  waterwas  sent 1 
to  Rome  for  wealthy  invalids  (Galen,  in  Reland,  Pal. 
242)  or  lepers  flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Mart  §x.). 
Boussingault  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  1856,  xlviii.  168) 
remarks  that  if  ever  bromine  should  become  an 
article  of  commerce  the  Dead  Sea  will  be  the  natural 
source  for  it.  It  is  the  magnesian  compounds  which 
impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a  flavour  to  the 
water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in  solution 
is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (Narr.  377)  that  while 
distilled  water  would  dissolve  5-17ths  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  l-6th,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as 
only  to  be  able  to  take  up  1-1 1th. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The  lime 
and  magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitic  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  mountains ;  from  the  gypsum  which 

smell  strongly  of  sulphur. 

«  This  is  chosen  because  the  water  was  taken  from  a 
considerable  depth  In  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  there- 
fore probably  more  fairly  represents  the  average  com- 
position than  the  others. 

**  Adopting  Marchand's  analysis,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  this  salt  fn  the  Dead  Sea  Is  128  limes  as  great  ' 
as  In  the  Ocean  and  74  times  as  great  as  In  the  Kreuznach 
water,  where  Its  strength  Is  considered  remarkable. 

4  F  • 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 


Cbiorlde  of  Maguesluiu 

,,        Sodium      .  . 

, ,  Calcium 

Potassium  . 

, ,        Manganese . 

, ,  Ammonium 

,,  Aluminium 

Iron.    .    .  . 
Sulnluite  of  Polar*  .    .  . 

, .        Lime  ... 

, ,        Magnesia  .  . 
Bromide  of  Matmeslum 

. ,        Sodium . 
Oiyunlc  mailer  .... 

Silica  

Ititnmiuoiu  mailer  .  ..  . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  .    .  . 

Total  solid  contents .    .  . 

Specific  gravity  .... 

Boiling  Point  .... 
Water  obtained  .... 

1. 

CO. 
Umeltn 
18J4.  ' 
Airecal- 
iiilaUxl  by 
Manhand. 

S3. 

3. 

Maret.nnd. 
1847. 

4. 

HerapaUr. 
1840. 

s. 

Boolh, 
of  1'hila- 
delpbla 

(tfn. 

e. 

Cbarlanl 
and 
llanry. 

7. 

Prof.  W. 

8. 

Molden- 
bauer. 
No-  1854. 

9. 

W.arr  of  the 
Ooeau. 

It'lM 

7039 
3336 
1-0(16 
-161 
007 
143 

■062 
'442 

7-370 
7-839 
2-438 
•852 
-005 

•075 
-201 

10543 
6'578 
2S94, 
1-398 

018 

•01*8 
261 

003 

7  822 
12-1U9 
2455 
1-217 

006 
006 
056 
■003 

068 

'261 

-063 

14-589 
7-855 
•3- 107 
■668 

070 
137 

1-696 
11003 
■680 
-166 

■233 
trace 

0-200 
0-953 

13-951 
7  339 
2-796 
■571 

106 
069 

6'831 
2-967 

1-  471 

2-  391 

'062 
•183 

•3641 
2  700 

-070 

140 
•23li 
002 

:003 

Lm  026 

24-435 
76  565 

18-780 
81220 

21-773 
78-227 

24. Oil 
75-945 

2fi  416 
73-584 

14-927 
85-073 

24-832 
75  16* 

13-895 
86- 106 

3'6j0 
96  470 

100  0O0 

100  000 

I 00  000 

lnO-000  100-000 

100 -ooo 

100-000 

100000 

100  04X1 

1-202 

1-153 

221» 

t  mile 
from 
Jordan, 

law 
In  nuny 

11841 
al  66"  F. 

In  18*7. 
at  UV 
uonu  end. 

1-172 

227-75 
In  Man*, 
1819. 
1  mile 

W.W.  of 
mouUi  of 
Jordan. 

1-227 
at  60-  t. 

May  5.  48 
ISj  falh. 
deep, 
off 
A-Toribcb 

1099 

Apr.  !, 
1850. 
"  1  lioura 
from  rhe 
Jordan." 

1210 
at  60-  K. 

from 
laland  at 

S.  end. 
JI<rreh  11, 
1851. 

1116 

in  June, 
1854. 

1-0278 

No.  1.  The  figures  In  the  Table  are  the  recalculation* 
of  Marchand  (Journal,  Sec,  359)  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
proved chemical  science  of  his  time.  The  original  analysis 
Is  In  Xaturvris,  Abhandl.,  TUblngen,  i.  (1827)  333. 

No.  2.  See  The  Athenaeum,  June  16,  1839. 

No.  3.  Journal  f&r  prakt.  Chemie,  &c,  Lelpstg,  xlvli. 
J849),  365. 

No.  4.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Clum.  Soc.  it.  (1850)  336. 

No.  6.  Off.  Report  of  U.  S.  Expedition,  4to.,  p.  204. 

No.  6.  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  Mars  1852. 

No.  7.  Calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  proportionate 
table  of  salts  given  in  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  381. 

No.  8.  Liebig  and  Winter's  Annaien  tier  Chemie,  xlvif. 
(1856)  357;  xlviit.  (1866)  129-170. 

No.  9.  Regnault's  Court  Elem.  de  Chimie,  il.  190. 

The  older  analyses  have  not  been  reprinted,  the  methods 
employed  having  been  imperfect  and  the  results  uncertain 
as  compared  with  the  mure  modem  ones  quoted.  They  are 
as  follows :— 1.  Macquer,  l^avolsier,  and  Lesage  {Mem.  de 
I' Acad,  de*  Science*,  1778) ;  2.  Marcet  {Phil.  Tram.,  1807. 
p.  296,  &c);  3.  Klaproth  (Mag.  der  GeteUt.  naturfor. 
Preui.de  tu  Berlin*  ill.  139) ;  4.  Gay  Lussac  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  xL  (1819),  p.  197);  5.  Hermbstadt  (Schwelgger's 
Journal,  xxxtv.  163). 

Want  of  space  compels  the  omission  of  the  analysts  of 
Bouaslnganlt  of  water  collected  in  spring  1 855  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  xMii.  (1856),  129-170),  which  corresponds  very 
closeiy  with  that  of  Gnielin  (vix.  sp.  gr.  1*194;  salts, 
22*785  per  cent),  as  well  as  that  of  Co  .amines  (quoted  In 
the  same  paper)  of  water  collected  in  June  1853,  showing 
sp.  gr.  1*196  and  salts  18*26  per  cent  Another  analysis 
by  Prof.  W.  Gregory,  giving  19 '25  per  cent  of  salts,  is 
quoted  by  Kltto  (Phut.  Geogr.  374). 

The  writer  has  been  favoured  with  specimens  of  water 
collected  13th  Nov,  I860,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Bridges, and 
7th  April,  1863,  by  Mr.  R.  IX  Wilson.  Both  were  taken 
I'rom  the  north  end.  The  former,  which  had  been  care- 
fully sealed  up  until  examination,  exhibited  sp.gr.  l  *  1812, 


*  Dr.  AA-lvnon  \Of.  Rep.  tOb)  #t*to»  that  in  water  from  "m 
Kt'cium. 


solid  contents,  21-686  per  cent;  the  latter,  sp.  gr.  1*184, 
solid  contents,  22 '188;  the  boiling  point  In  both  cases 
226°  4  Falir. ;— a  singular  agreement,  when  it  la  remem- 
bered that  one  specimen  was  obtaiued  at  the  end,  the  other 
at  the  beginning,  of  summer.  For  this  investigation,  and 
much  more  valuable  assistance  in  tills  part  of  his  article, 
the  writer  is  Indebted  to  his  friend  Dr.  David  Slmpaon 
Price,  F.OS, 

The  Inferiority  In  the  quantity  of  the  salts  In  Nos.  2. 
6,  and  8  Is  very  remarkable,  and  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
(acknowledged  in  the  2  first)  that  the  water  was  obtained 
during  the  rainy  season,  or  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Jordan  or  other  fresh  water.  Nos.  7  and  8  were  collected 
within  two  months  of  each  other.  The  preceding  winter, 
1853-4,  was  one  of  the  wettest  and  coldest  remembered 
in  Syria,  and  yet  the  earlier  of  the  two  analyses  shows  a 
largely  preponderating  quantity  of  salts.  There  is  suffi- 
cient discrepancy  in  the  whole  or  the  results  to  render  It 
desirable  that  a  fresh  set  of  analyses  should  be  made,  of 
water  obtained  from  various  defined  spots  and  depths,  at 
different  times  or  the  year,  and  investigated  by  the  same 
analyst.  The  variable  density  of  the  water  was  observed 
as  early  a»  by  Galen  (see  quotations  In  Re  land,  pat  242). 

The  best  papers  on  this  interesting  subject  are  those  of 
Gmelin,  Marchand,  Herapath,  and  Boussingault  (see  the 
references  given  above).  The  second  of  these  contains 
an  excellent  review  of  former  analyses,  and  most  In- 
structive observations  on  matters  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  lodlue  is  remarkable.  It  was  particu- 
larly searched  for  by  both  Herapath  and  Marchand,  but 
without  effect.  In  Sept  1858  the  writer  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  island  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  which  he  reduced  by  boiling  on  the  spot  The 
concentrated  salts  were  afterwards  tested  by  Dr.  D.  S. 
Price  by  bis  nitrate  of  potash  test  (see  Chem.  Soc.  Jour- 
nal for  1851),  with  the  express  view  of  detecting  Iodine, 
but  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered. 


pari,"  of  the  lake  lie  («un.l  as  much  as  19  per  rant  of  chlo* 
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exists  on  the  shores,  nearly  pare,  in  large  quantities ; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia found  on  the  peninsuola  and  elsewhere  (An- 
derson, 185).  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied 
from  Khaahm  Usdum,  and  the  copious  brine  springs 
on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pro- 
bably the  deposit  of  some  sulphurous  stream)  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  on  the 
peninsula  (Anderson,  187),.  on  the  western  bench 
and  the  north-western  heights  (Ibid.  176,  180, 
160),  and  on  the  plain  S.  of  Jericho  (Rev.  6.  W. 
Bridges).  Nitre  may  exist,  but  the  specimens 
mentioned  by  Irby  and  others  ace  more  probably 
pieces  of  rock  salt,  since  no  trace  of  nitric  acid 
has  been  found  in  the  water  or  soil  (Harcband, 
370).*  Manganese,  iron,  and  alumina  hare  been 
found  on  the  peninsula  (Anderson,  185, 7),  and  the 
other  constituents  are  the  product  of  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  which  surround  the  lake,'  and  the 
washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits  on  the  shores 
(see  §17),  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
hike  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages  back 
when  covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength  of 
these  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  continual 
evaporation,  which  (as  already  stated)  is  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  whole  amount  of  the  water 
supplied,  leaving,  of  course,  the  salts  in  the  lake ; 
and  which  in  the  Dead  Sea,  as  in  every  other  lake 
which  bas  affluents  but  no  outlets,  is  gradually  con- 
centrating the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water, 
as  in  the  alembic  of  the  chemist.  When  the  water 
Incomes  saturated  with  salt,  or  even  before,  deposi- 

7  lion  will  take  place,  and  salt-beds  be  formed  ou  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.*  If*  then,'  at  a  future  epoch 
a  convulsion  should  take  place  which  should  up- 
heave the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  salt  mountain 
would  be  formed  similar  to  the  Khashm  Usdum ; 
and  this  is  not  improbably  the  manner  in  which 
that  singular  mountain  was  formed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  salt  lake,  which 
daring  the  convulsion  which  depressed  the  bed  of  the 
present  lake,  or  some  other  remote  change,  was  forced 
up  to  its  present  position.  Thus  this  spot  may  have 

7  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  home  of  Dead  Seas; 
and  the  present  lake  but  one  of  a  numerous  series. 

38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life  what- 
ever existed  in  the  lake.  But  recent  facts  show  that 
some  inferior  organizations  can  and  do  find  a  home 
even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  wateis.  The  Cabinet 
d'Hist.  Naturelle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  coral  called  Stylophora  pistillata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by  the 
Marq.  de  l'Escnlopier,  and  has  every  appearance  of 

■  On  the  subject  of  the  bitumen  of  the  take  the  writer 
bas  nothing  to  add  to  what  Is  said  under  Palestine, 
«82»,  and  Suhe,  1333,  4. 

'  The  bromine  bas  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced. 
The  salt  of  Buuhm  Vim  has  been  analysed  for  Its  dis- 
covery (Bob.  U.  108),  but  in  vain.  Marc  hand  examined 
a  specimen  of  soil  from  a  "  salUplaln  called  Zeph  "tan 
hour  W.  of  the  lake,  and  found  It  to  contain  "  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  bromine  "  (Journal  fitr  prakt.  C hemic, 
xlvU.  359,  70). 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  sources  named  In  the  text, 
there  are  doubtless  others  less  visible.  The  remarkable 
variation  In  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the 
water  in  the  specimens  obtained  by  different  travellers 
(see  the  analyses)  leads  to  the  inference  that  in  the  bed 
of  the  lake  there  are  masses  of  mineral  matter,  or 
mineral  springs,  which  may  modify  the  constitution  of 
the  water  In  their  Immediate  neighbourhood. 

s  This  is  already  occurring,  for  Lynch's  sounding  lead 
"  Kteral  times  brought  lip  cubical  crystals  of  salt,  mmie- 


having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not  an  ancient  or 
foreign  specimen.1  Ehrenberg  discovered  11  species 
of  Polygaster,  2  of  Polythalamiae,  and  5  of  Phyto- 
litbariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius 
(ifonorso.  d.  KBn.  Pr.  Mad.  June  1849).  The 
mud  was  taken  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
1  hour  N.  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and  far  from  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  Polygaster  exhibited 
ovaries,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the 
species  were  found  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan  also. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by  Lynch 
(Narr.  280)  is  alio  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  waters.  In  a  warm  salt  stream  which  rose 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Usdum,  at  a  few  yards  only 
from  the  lake,  Mr.  Poole  (Nov.  4)  caught  small  fish 
{Cyprinodm  hammonis)  \\  inch  long.  He  is  of 
opinion,  though  he  did  not  ascertain  the  fact,  that 
they  are  denizens  of  the  lake.  The  melanopsis 
shells  found  by  Poole  (67)  at  the  fresh  springs 
(?  Am  Terdbeh),  and  which  other  travellers  have 
brought  from  the  shore  at  Ain  Jidy,  belong  to  the 
spring  and  not  to  the  lake.  Fucus  and  ulva  are 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  travellers,  bat  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  them.  The  ducks  seen  diving 
by  Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some 
form  of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

39.  The  statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could 
exist  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across  . 
its  surface,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  mentioned  by  Maundrell 
(March  30) ;  and  in  our  own  days  almost  every  tra- 
veller has  noticed  the  fable  to  contradict  it  The 
cane  brakes  of  Am  Fethkhah,  and  the  other  springs 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  frogs ; 
hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along  the  shore 
(Lynch,  274, 277,  279,  287, 294, 371, 6) ;  and  the 
thickets  of  Ain  Jidy  contain  "  innumerable  birds," 
among  which  were  the  lark,  quail,  and  partridge, 
as  well  as  birds  of  prey  (B.  B.  i.  524).  Lynch 
mentions  the  curious  fact  that  "all  the  birds,  and 
most  of  the  insects  and  animals  "  which  he  saw  on  * 
the  western  side  were  of  a  stone  colour  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore  (JVarr. 
279,  291,  294).  Van  de  Velde  (5.  <J-  P.  ii.  119), 
Lynch  (Narr.  279,  287,  308),  and  Poole  (Nov.  2, 
3,  and  7),  even  mention  having  seen  ducks  and  other 
birds,  single  and  in  flocks,  swimming  aud  diving  in 
the  water. 

40.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  ob- 
servations are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be 
drawn.  Lynch  {Beport,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum 

times  with  mud,  sometimes  alone  (iVorr.  281, 297 ;  comp. 
Molyneox,  127).  The  lake  of  Assal.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  which  has  neither  affluent  nor  outlet.  Is  said  to 
be  concentrated  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  point  of  saturation 
(Edin.  X.  Phil.  Journ.  Apr.  1855,  269). 

*  This  interesting  bet  Is  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
(  rim  of  Sat.  270) ;  but  the  writer  Is  Indebted  to  the 
kind  courtesy  of  M.  Valenciennes,  keeper  of  the  Cabinet, 
for  confirmation  of  it  Humboldt  gives  the  coral  the 
name  of  PoriU*  tlmgata,  but  the  writei  has  the  authority 
or  I  Jr.  P.  Martin  Duncan  for  saying  that  Its*  true  designa- 
tion is  Stylcphora  put.  Unfortunately  nothing  whatever 
Is  known  of  the  place  or  manner  of  Its  discovery ;  and  It 
Is  remarkable  that  after  20  years  no  second  specimen 
should  have  been  acquired.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
coral  In  question  to  grow  under  the  conditions  presented 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  It  Is  true  that  it  abounds  also  In  the 
Red  Sea ;  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  deduction 
irotn  these  facts  till  other  specimens  of  it  have  been 
brought  from  the  lake. 
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at  59°  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at  10  fathom* 
below  the  surface.  Between  Wady  ZOrka  and  Ain 
Ter&beh  the  temp,  at  surface  was  76°,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  62°  at  1044  ft.  deep,  with  the  exception 
just  named  (Narr.  374).  At  other  times,  and  in 
the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  from  82°  to  90°,  and 
from  5°  to  10°  below  that  of  the  air  (lb.  3  10-20. 
Com  p.  Poole,  Not.  2).  Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  md 
Khan,  381),  on  11th  March,  1854,  found  the 
Jordan  60°  Fahr., and  the  Dead  Sea  (N.  end)  73°  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  83°  in  the  former 
case,  and  78°  in  the  latter. 

41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  inimical 
to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  its  shores, 
except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  climate.  The  Qhaw&rineh  and  Rashatdeh 
Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western  sides 
and  the  peninsula,  are  described  as  a  poor  stunted 
race ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  heat 
and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their 
meagre  way  of  life,  without  inferring  anything  spe- 
cially unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of  the  lake. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  more  stunted  or  meagre 
than  the  natives  of  Jericho,  or,  if  more,  not  more 
than  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  inhabit  a 
spot  500  to  600  feet  further  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  more  effectually  enclosed.  Considering  the 
hard  work  which  the  American  party  accomplished 
in  the  tremendous  heat  (the  thermometer  on  one 
occasion  106°,  after  sunset.  Narr.  3 14),  and  that  the 
sounding  and  working  the  boats  necessarily  brought 
them  a  great  deal  into  actual  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  their  general  good  health  is  a 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  pernicious  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  lake  itself.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
pervades  some  parts  of  the  western  shore,  proceed- 
ing from  springs  or  streams  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydro?en  (De  Saulcy,  A'arr.  i.  1 92  ;  Van 
de  Velde,1  ii.  109 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113).  It  accom- 
panied the  north  wind  which  blew  in  the  evenings 
(Lynch,  292,  294).  But  this  odour,  though  un- 
pleasant, is  not  noxious,  and  in  fact  M.  de  Saulcy 
compares  it  to  the  baths  of  Bareges.  The  Sabkah 
has  in  summer  a  "  strong  marshy  smell,"  from 
the  partial  desiccation  of  the  ditches  which  con- 
vey the  drainage  of  the  salt  springs  and  salt  rocks 
into  the  lagoon ;  but  this  smell  can  hardly  be 
stronger  or  more  unhealthy  than  it  is  in  the  marshes 
above  the  Lake  el-ffulch,  or  in  many  other  places 
where  marshy  ground  exists  under  a  sun  of  equal 
power ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  marshes  at  Iskan. 
derin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handbook,  201  a). 

42.  Of  the  Botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  portion 
of  the  article  Palestine,  has  spoken  (pp.  687,  8) 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  GhSr  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  lake 
in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts  of  the 
lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is  known. 
A  few  plants  are  named  by  Seetzen  as  inhabit- 
ing the  Ohdr  cs'Safeh  and  the  peninsula.  These, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  addition,  the  following  are  enumerated  in  the 
lists *  which  accompany  the  Official  Report  (4to.) 
of  Lynch,  and  the  Voyage  of  De  Saulcy  (Atlas 
dee  PUinches,  4c.)     At  Ain  Jidy,  Reseda  lutea, 

'  M.  Van  de  Veldes  watch  turned  black  with  the  sul- 
phur In  the  air  of  the  bills  and  valleys  sooth  of  Masada. 
Miss  Beaufort  (at  Birket  d  Khtdit)  says  it  was  •'  very 
strong.  Immensely  more  nauseous  than  that  of  the  springs 
of  Tadmor." 

•>  Lynch 's  lists  were  drawn  up  by  T>r.  R.  Kglesfield 


ifalva  sylvestris,  Glinus  lotoides,  Sedrnn  reflexum. 
Sideritis  syriaca,  Eupatorium  syriacum,  and  Wi- 
thania  somnifera.  On  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  Ohdr  es-Safieh,  and  on  the 
peninsula,  they  name  Zilla  myagroides,  Zygophylla 
coccinea,  Ruta  bracteosa,  Zizyphus  spina  christi, 
Indigofera,  Tamarix,  Aizoon  canariense,  Salna- 
dora  persica,  Ifioga  fontanetii,  Picridiian  tingi- 
tanum,  Sotanum  viltosum.  Euphorbia  pephis,  Ery- 
throttictut  ptmctatus,  Carer  stenophyUa,  and  Jielio- 
tropum  albidum.  At  Ain  Feshkhah,  Ain  Ohuiceir, 
Ain  Terdbeh,  and  other  spots  on  the  western  shore, 
they  name,  in  addition  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
Sida  athtica,  Knautia  arvensis,  Scabiosa  papposa, 
Echium  itaUcum  and  creticum,  Stratice  sinuata, 
Anastatica  hierochuntina,  Heliotropum  rotundi- 
folium,  and  Phragmitet  communis.  At  other  places 
not  specified  along  the  shores,  Kakile  and  Crambe 
maritima,  Arenaria  maritima,  Chenopodium  mari- 
timum.  Anabasis  aphylla.  Anemone  coronaria. 
Ranunculus  asiaticus,  Fumaria  micrantha.  Sisym- 
brium irio,  Cleone  trineroia,  Anagyris  foetida, 
Chrysanthemum  coronaria,  Rhagadiohu  sUllatus, 
Anagallis  arvensis,  Convolvulus  siculus,  Onosma 
syriaca,  Lithospermum  tenuiflorum,  Hyoscyamus 
aureus.  Euphorbia  helioscopa.  Iris  caucasica, 
Morea  sisyrinchium,  Romulea  bulbocodium  and 
grandifiora.  The  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zutceirah 
contains  large  quantities  of  oleanders. 

43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identification 
must  await  the  visit  of  a  traveller  versed  in  natural 
history.  On  the  question  of  the  existence  of  life  in 
the  lake  itself,  the  writer  has  already  said  all  that 
occurs  to  him. 

44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake  does  not  fulfil  the  - 
idea  conveyed  by  its  popular  name.    "  The  Dead 
Sea,"  says  a  recent  traveller,'  "  did  not  strike  me 
with  that  sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which 

I  suppose  it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake — a  nice  rippie  on  its  surface."  Lord  Nugent 
{Lands  (re,  ii.  ch.  5)  expresses  himself  in  similar 
terms.  Schubert  came  to  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Akabeh,  and  be  contrasts  the  "  desert  look  "  of  that 
with  the  remarkable  beauties  of  this,  "the  most 
glorious  spot  he  had  ever  seen  "  (Hitter,  557).  This 
was  the  view  from  its  northern  end.  The  same  of 
the  southern  portion.  "  I  expected  a  scene  of  un- 
equalled horror,"  says  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  117), 
"  instead  of  which  I  found  a  lake  calm  and  glassy, 
blue  and  transparent,  with  an  unclouded  heaven,  a 
smooth  beach,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  whose 
blue  tints  were  of  rare  beauty.  ...  It  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  Loch  Awe," — "It  reminded 
me  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nice"  (Paxton.in  Kitto, 
Phys.  Geogr.  383).  "  Nothing  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation," says  another  traveller,  "...  even  the  shore 
was  richly  studded  with  bright"  yellow  flowers 
growing  to  the  edge  of  the  rippling  waters.*'  Of  the 
view  from  Masada,  Miss  Beaufort  (ii.  110)  thus 
speaks — "Some  one  says  there  is  no  beauty  in 
it  .  ;  .  but  this  view  is  beyond  all  others  for  the 
splendour  of  its  savage  and  yet  beautiful  wiidnesa." 
Seeteen,  in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic 

Griffith ;  and  l)e  Sanlcy's  by  the  Abbe  Micbon,  who  also 
himself  collected  the  bulk  of  the  specimens. 

I  Rev.W.  Lea(ifti7),»ho  has  kindly  allowed  the  writer 
the  use  of  his  MS.  Journal.  See  very  nearly  the  same 
remarks  by  Dr.  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan). 

■  Probably  Inula  crMmouks. 
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passage  (ii.  364,  5)  extols  the  beauties  of  the  new 
trom  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Mojib, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  situation  for  a  per- 
manent residence.  These  testimonies  might  be 
multiplied  at  pleasure,  and  they  contrast  strangely 
with  the  statements  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pil- 
grims (on  whose  accounts  the  ordinary  conceptions 

*  of  the  lake  are  based),  and  even  those  of  some  modern 
travellers,1  of  the  perpetual  gloom  which  broods 
over  the  lake,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  roll  from 
its  waters  like  the  smoke  of  some  infernal  furnace, 
filling  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  a  miasma 
which  has  destroyed  all  life  within  its  reach. 

45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  the  lake 
certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking,  gulf. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  promise 
of  its*  name.  The  name  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
dead  solitude  of  the  mountain  tarns  of  Wales  or 

*  Scotland,  the  perpetual  twilight  and  undisturbed 
lingering  decay  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  or  the 
reeking  miasma  o."  the  Putrid  Sea  of  the  Crimea. 
Death  can  never  Ik  associated  with  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  sun  of  Syria,  with  the  cheerful  re- 
flexion of  the  calm  bosom  of  the  lake  at  some  periods 
of  the  day,  or  with  the  regular  alternation  of  the 
breezes  which  ruffle  its  surface  at  others.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beau- 
tiful. Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are 
sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs 
when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morn- 
ing or  of  sunset.  The  reflexions  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said  to  surpass  those,  as  far  as 
the  hues  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  it,  when 
lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns 
of  Syria,  surpass  in  brilliancy  and  richness  those 
of  the  hills  around  l.och  Fyne  and  LochGoyle. 
One  such  aspect  may  be  seen— and  it  is -said  by 
competent  judges  to  be  no  exaggerated  representation 
— in  "The  Scapegoat"  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  which 
is  a  view  of  the  Moab  mountains  at  sunset,  painted 
from  the  foot  of  Jeiel  Usdvm,  looking  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lagoon.*  But  on  the  other  band, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  its  illumination,  its  fre- 
quent beauty  of  colouring,  the  fantastic  grandeur  of 
its  enclosing  mountains,  and  the  tranquil  charm 
afforded  by  the  reflexion  of  that  unequalled  sky  on 
the  no  less  unequalled  mirror  of  the  surface — with 
all  these  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
powering heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  and  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  (he  margin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  lose. 

•  As,  for  Instance,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  quoted  by 
Brocardus  (aj>.  12*0),  and  the  terrific  description  given  by 
Quaresmins  (It  1 59.  *c),  as  if  from  Brocardns,  though  It  Is 
not  In  the  Received  Text  of  his  works  (Arast  1711):  Sir  R. 
Ouylforde(Aj).  1S06):  Schwarz(*.n.  1845).  It  is,  however, 
surprising  bow  free  the  best  of  toe  old  travellers  are  from 

»  such  fables.  The  descriptions  of  the  Bourdeaox  Pilgrim,  of 
Arculfus,  Maundevllle,  Thletmar.  Doubdan,  Mauudrell, 
barring  a  little  exaggeration  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  water 
and  of  Its  repulsion  to  life,  are  sober,  and.  as  far  as  they  go, 
accurate.  It  Is  to  be  lamented  that  the  popular  conception 
of  the  lake  was  not  founded  on  these  accounts,  instead  of 
the  sensation-deBcrlpUons  of  others  at  secondhand. 

•  ••  It  Is  not  gloom  but  desolation  that  is  Its  prevail- 
ing characteristic,"  Is  the  remark  of  Prof.  Stanley,  In  bis 
excellent  chapter  on  the  lake  in  Sinai  and  Palestine 

vol.  n. 


46.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  biblical  times  was  mate- 
rially different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Other 
parte  of  Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and 
appearance  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood 
which  once  covered  them,  but  there  are  no  traces 
either  of  the  ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake,  or  of  anything  which  would 
account  for  its  destruction  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  A  few  spots,  such  as  Ain  Jidy,  the  mouth 
of  the  Wady  Zwceirah,  and  that  of  the  Wady  ed 
Dra'a,  were  more  cultivated,  and  consequently  more 
populous,  than  they  are  under  the  discouraging  in- 
fluences of  Mohammedanism.  But  such  attempts 
must  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.  In  fact  the  climate  of  the 
shores  of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow  . 
of  any  considerable  amount  of  civilized  occupation  ' 
being  conducted  there.  Nothing  will  grow  without 
irrigation,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious 
for  such  a  situation.  The  plain  of  Jericho  we  know 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  but  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of 
Ain  Jidy,  some  600  feet  above  the  Ohor  el-Lisan. 
the  Ghor  es  Safieh,  or  other  cultivable  portions  ot 
the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  water,  the  hotter  the 
climate  the  better,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  if  some  system  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  out 
and  maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more 
the  shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and 
the  southern  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive  * 
spots  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  possible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  the  external  world 
would  alone  be  (as  it  must  always  have  been)  a 
serious  bar  to  any  great  agricultural  efforts  in  this 
district. 

When  Machaerus  and  Callirrhoe  were  inhabited 
(if  indeed  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortress, 
and  the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally 
resorted  to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  necessaiy 
for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens,  vineyards, 
sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  more  life  on  the  shores.  But  this  can 
uever  have  materially  affected  the  lake.  The  track 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  Ain  Jidy  was  then, 
as  now,  used  for  secret  marauding  expeditions,  not  for  ' 
peaceable  or  commercial  traffic.  What  transport 
there  may  hare  been  between  Idumaea  and  Jericho 
came  by  some  other  channel.  A  doubtful  passage 
in  1  Josephus,  and  a  reference  by  Kdrisi  (Ed.  Jau- 
hert,  in  Hitter,  Jordan,  700)  to  an  occasional  ven- 
ture by  the  people  of  "  Zara  and  Ilara  *  in  the  12th 

(chap.  vii.).  *•  So  moumfni  a  landscape,  for  one  having 
real  beauty,  1  bad  never  seen  "  (Miss  Harllneau,  Eattern 
Life,  PL  HI.  ch.  f). 

r  The  remarks  In  the  text  refer  to  the  mountains  which 
form  the  background  to  this  remarkable  painting.  The 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  accidents  of  the  foreground 
give  the  key  to  the  sentiment  which  It  conveys,  which  is 
certainly  that  of  loneliness  and  death.  But  tbe-mountains 
would  form  an  appropriate  background  to  a  scene  of  a 
very  different  description. 

a  Quoted  by  Reland  (Pal.  252)  as  "  liber  v.  de  bell, 
cap.  3."  But  this— if  it  can  be  verified,  which  the  writer 
has  not  yet  succeeded  In  doing — only  shows  that  the 
Romans  on  one  occasion,  sooner  than  let  tbelr  fugitives 
escape  them,  got  some  boats  over  and  put  them  on  the 
lake.    It  does  not  indicate  any  continued  navigation. 
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century,  are  all  the  allusions  known  to  exist  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans '  launched  their  boats  on  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years  for  purposes  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  temptation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to  the 
fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  climate  of  the  shores. 

47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake  and 
-  the  Biblical  history  is  veiy  slight.  In  the  topogra- 
phical records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  'the  Book  of 
Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  and  atten- 
tion has  been  already  drawn  to  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which,  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of 
these  remarkable  records,  one  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  lake  is  singled  out  for  mention.  As  a  land- 
mark it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  reminiscence  of 
the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12). 
Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the 
imagery  of  the  Prophets.'  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  passage  in  which  the  "  Salt  Sea"  is  men- 
tioned in  a  different  manner  to  any  of  those  already 
quoted,  viz.,  as  having  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).   The  narrative  in 

|  which  this  occurs  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  venerable  docu- 
ments, from  which  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  compiled.  But  a  careful  examinatiou 
shows  that  it  contains  a  number  of  explanatory 
statements  which  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  have  come  from  the  pen  of  its  original 
author.  The  sentences,  "  Bela  which"  is  Zoar  " 
(2  and  8)  ;  "  Kn-Mishpat  which  is  Kadesh"  (7) ; 
"  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  which  is  the  King's  Valley  " 
(17) ;  and  the  one  in  question,  "  the  Vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea  "  (3),  are  evidently  explana- 
tions added  by  a  later  hand  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  names  had  become  obsolete.  These  remarks 
(or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  "  annotations")  stand 
on  a  perfectly  different  footing  to  the  words  of  the 
original  record  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  antiquity  they  enhance.  It  bears  every 
mark  of  being  contemporary  with  the  events  it  nar- 
rates. They  merely  embody  the  opinion  of  a  later 
person,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 

48.  Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  peiiod 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion — the  lagoon  aud  the  plain  below  it — 
if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appeal's  to  have  been 
rather  one  ot*  reclamation  than  of  submersion — the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torTents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it  (see  §23). 


r  Cosllgan  in  1835,  Moore  and  Beek  in  1837,  Symonds 
in  1841,  Molyneux  in  184>,  Lynch  in  1848. 

•  See  the  quotations  at  the  bead  of  the  article. 

t  One  of  these  (Et.  xlvil.)  Is  remarkable  for  tic  manner 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  lake  and  its  environs — 
the  dry  ravines  of  the  western  mountains;  the  noxious 
waters;  the  want  of  fish;  the  southern  lagoon  — are 
brought  out.  See  Prof.  Stanley's  notice  (5.  <fc  394). 

:  such  Is  the  formula  adopted  In  each 
of  the  Instancesquoted.  It  Is  the  same  which  Is  used  in  the 
precisely  parallel  case,  "Hazazon-Tamar,  which  is  Engedt " 
3  Chr.  XX.  2).  Jn  other  cases,  where  the  remark  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  original  writer,  another  form 


We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  lake 
would  affect  this  portion  very  materially ;  and  it  is 
quite  allowable  to  believe  that  a  few  wet  winters  fol- 
lowed by  cold  summers,  would  raise  the  level  of  the 
lake  sufficiently  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south 
of  the  lagoon  under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time 
into  a  part  of  the  "  Salt  Sea."  A  rise  of  20  feet  be- 
yond the  ordinary  high-water  point  would  probably 
do  this,  and  it  would  take  some  years  to  bring  things 
back  to  their  former  condition.  Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 
may  have  witnessed  and  placed  on  record. 

49.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  explanation ; 
and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the 
plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  take,  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more 
natural  to  believe  that  the  author  of  this  note  on 
a  document  which  even  in  his  time  was  probably 
of  great  antiquity,  believed  that  the  present  lake 
covered  a  district  which  in  historic  times  had  been 
permanently  habitable  dry  land.  Such  was  the  im- 
plicit belief  of  the  whole  modern  world — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  T  Reland — till  withiu  less  than 
half  a  century.  Even  so  lately  as  1830  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dead  Sea  was  described  by  a  divine 
of  our  Church,  remarkable  alike  for  learning  and 
discernment,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  which  the  cities 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adma,  and  Tseboim,  were 
situated,  was  rich  aud  highly  cultivated.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  river  then  flowed  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a  regular  descent, 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil  broken  and 
undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substances  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning caused  a  terrible  convulsion  ;  the  water- 
courses— both  the  river  and  the  canals  by  which  the 
land  was  extensively  irrigated— burst  their  banks ; 
the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were  |ierhaps  built 
from  the  combustible  materials  of  the  soil,  were 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inundation,  and 
the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  compared  to  Pa- 
radise and  the  well-watered  cornfields  of  the  Kile, 
became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake"  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
the  Jexcs,  2nd  ed.  i.  15). 

In  similar  language  does  the  usually  cautious  Dr. 
Robinson  express  himself,  writing  on  the  spot,  before 
the  researches  of  his  countrymen  had  revealed  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  chasm,  and  the  consequent 
remote  date  of  the  formation  of  the  lake : — *'  Shat- 
tered mountains  and  the  deep  chasms  of  the  rent 
earth  are  here  tokens  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
his  vengeance  upon  the  guiltv  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  "  (Bib.  Res.  i.  525).* 

Now  if  these  explanations — so  entirely  ground- 
less, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  identity  of  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  with  the  Plain  of  Jordan,  and  the 

Is  aaed— TS- as  In  "  el  Paran.  which  Is  by  the  Wilder- 

v  -: 

ness"  (6),  "  Hobab,  which  is  on  the  left  band  of  Da- 
mascus" (14). 

•  See  hh  chapter  De  loot  AiphaltiU  In  Palaatina,  lib. 
I.  cap.  xxxvill.— truly  admirable,  considering  the  scanty 
materials  at  his  disposal.  He  seems  to  hare  been  the 
first  to  disprove  the  Idea  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were 
submerged. 

*  Even  Lieut.  Lynch  can  pause  between  the  casts  of 
the  lead  to  apostrophise  the  "  unhallowed  sea  .  .  .  the 
record  of  God's  wrath,"  or  to  notice  the  "  sepulchral 
light "  cast  around  by  the  phosphorence,  &c.  Ax.  (.Yost. 
384,  388,  380). 
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x  rabmeraiori  of  the  cities,  find  no  warrant  whatever 
in  Scripture — ore  promulgated  by  persons  of  learn- 
ing and  experience  in  the  19th  century  after  Christ, 
rarely  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  a  similar 
view  put  forward  at  a  time  when  the  contradic- 
tions involved  in  the  statement  that  the  Salt  Sea 
had  once  been  the  Tale  of  Siddim  could  not  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  ancient  commentator 
who  added  that  explanatory  note  to  the  original  re- 
cord of  Gen.  xrr.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  passage  in  question  is  the  only 

7  one  in  the  whole  Bible — Old  Testament,  Apocrypha, 
or  New  Testament— to  countenance  the  notion  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  submerged;  a  notion  which 
the  present  writer  has  endeavoured  elsewhere *  to 

'  shew  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Christian  era. 
50.  The  writer  has  Lnere  also  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  belief  which  prompted  the  state- 
ments just  quoted  from  modem  writers,  vis.  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which 
overthrew  the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain  " — is  a  mere 
assumption.  It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scripture, 
but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  the 
ground  itself.  Of  the  situation  of  those  cities  we  only 
know  that,  being  in  the  "  Plain  of  the  Jordan,"  they 
must  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the  cata- 
strophe which  destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it 
is  described  as  a  shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending 
from  the  skies.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall 
be  safe  in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years 
before  Christ.  Now,  how  the  chasm  in  which  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  were  contained  was  produced 
out  of  the  limestone  block  which  forms  the  main 
body  of  Syria,  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  know.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  Assurer  of  dislocation,  or  of  gradual  'erosion, 
or  of  a  combination  of  both.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  however  the  operation  was  performed, 
it  was  of  far  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham, 

'  or  any  other  historic*  event.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  details  of  the  geology,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present 
discern  them,  all  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  popular  hypothesis.  That  hypothesis  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  valley  was  once  dry,  and  at  a  certain 
historic  period  was  covered  with  water  and  con- 

»  Under  the  heads  of  Sodom,  Siodix,  Zoab. 
y  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  March  [son  before  the  B. 
Association  (In  Athenaeum,  29  Sept  1848). 

•  This  Is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

•  Dr.  Anderson  Is  compelled  to  Infer  from  the  features  of 
the  eastern  shore  that  the  Gbor  existed  "  before  the  tertiary 
age  "  (188  j  and  see  his  Interesting  remarks  on  190,  2). 

b  This  Report  is  the  only  document  which  purports  to 
give  a  scientific  account  of  the  geology  of  the  l>ead  Sea. 
The  author  was  formerly  Professor  at  Columbia  College, 
U.  S.  Jt  forms  a  part  of  his  Geological  Reomnaiuanct  of 
those  portions  of  the  Holy  Land  which  were  visited  by 
the  American  Expedition.  The  writer  Is  not  qualified  to 
paasjsdgment  on  Its  scientific  merits,  but  he  can  speak 
SO  Its  fatness  and  clearness,  and  to  the  modesty  with 
which  the  author  submits  bis  conclusions,  and  which 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  loose  bombast  In  which 
the  chief  of  the  Expedition  is  too  prone  to  Indulge.  Its 
usefulness  would  be  greatly  Increased  by  the  addition  of 
sections,  showing  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  and 
diagrams  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena. 

•  An  Instance  of  the  loose  manner  In  which  these  ex- 
pressions art  used  is  found  in  Lynch'e  Ifamtive  (283), 
where  he  characterises  as  *■  scathed  by  fire"  a  rock  near 
the  month  of  the  Ktdron,  which  in  the  same  sentence  he 
states  was  in  rapid  progress  of  disintegration,  with  a 
**  sloping  hill  of  half  Its  own  height "  at  its  base  formed 
by  the  dost  of  its  daily  decay. 

1  There  Is  a  slight  correspondence,  though  probably  but 


verted  into  a  lake.  The  evidence  of  the  spot  goes 
to  show  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  cafe;  the"* 
plateaus  and  terraces  traceable  round  its  aides,  the 
aqueous  deposits  of  the  peninsula  and  the  western 
and  southern  shores,  saturated  with  the  salts  of  their 
ancient  immersion,  speak  of  a  depth  at  one  time 
far  greater  than  it  is  at  present;  and  of  a  gradual 
subsidence,  until  the  present  level  (the  balance,  as 
already  explained,  between  supply  and  evaporation) 
was  reached. 

Beyond  these  and  similar  tokens  of  the  action  of 
water,  there  are  no  marks  of  any  geological  action 
nearly  so  recent  as  the  date  of  Abraham.  Inexpe- 
rienced and  enthusiastic  travellers  have  reported 
craters,  lava,  pumice,  scoriae,  as  marks  of  modern  , 
volcanic  action,  at  every  step.  But  these  things  are 
not  so  easily  recognized  by  inexperienced  observers, 
nor,  if  seen,  is  the  deduction  from  them  so  obvious. 
The  very  few  competent  geologists  who  bare 
visited  the  spot — both  those  who  have  published 
their  observations  (as  Dr.  Anderson,  geologist  to 
the  American  bexpedition),  and  those  who  have 
not,  concur  in  stating  that  no  certain  indications 
exist  in  or  about  the  lake,  of  volcanic  action  ' 
within  the  historical  or  human  period,  no  volcanic 
craters,  and  no  coulees  of  lava  traceable  to  any 
vent.  The  igneous  rocks  described  as  lava  are  more 
probably  basalt  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bitumen  of 
the  lake  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  volcanic 
action.  The  scorched,  calcined  look  of  the  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  which  so  many 
travellers  have  •spoken  as  an  evident  token  of 
the  conflagration  of  the  cities,  is  due  to  natural 
causes —  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  constituents  of  the  stone. 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may 
have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered, and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had 
no  connexion  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  more 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  bead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  lied 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them  the  tract  of  the 
Wad;/  ArabahA  [G.] 

a  superficial  one,  between  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  apex  of  the 
Half  of  Akabeb  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  the  apex  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  Koch  was  probably  at  one  time  a  portion  of  ' 
the  sea,  and  each  has  been  cut  off  by  some  change  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  and  left  to  concentrate  its  waters  at  a 
distance  from  toe  parent  branch  of  the  ocean.  The  change 
in  the  latter  case  was  probably  far  more  recent  than  In  the 
former,  and  may  even  have  occurred  since  the  Exodus. 

The  parallel  between  the  Euxlne  and  the  Dead  Sea  has 
been  already  spoken  of.  If  by  some  geological  change 
the  strait  of  the  Bospborus  should  ever  be  closed,  and  the  t 
outlet  thus  stopped,  the  parallel  would  In  some  respects 
be  very  close — the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Jordan  and  the  Zurka :  the  Sea  of  Azov 
with  tbe  Sivash  would  answer  to  the  Lagoon  and  the 
Sabkak— the  river  Don  to  tbe  Wady  el  Mb.  The  process 
of  adjustment  between  supply  and  evaporation  would  at 
onos  commence,  and  from  the  day  the  straits  were  closed 
tbe  saltness  of  tbe  water  would  begin  to  concentrate.  If 
further,  tbe  evaporation  should  be  greater  than  the  present 
supply,  tbe  water  would  sink  and  sink  until  tbe  great 
Euxlne  became  a  little  lake  in  a  deep  hollow  far  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  parallel  would 
then  be  complete. 

The  likeness  between  the  Jordan  with  Its  lakes  and  the 
river  of  Utah  has  been  so  often  alluded  to.  that  It  need 
not  be  more  than  mentioned  here.  See  Dr.  Btiist  In 
Bfin.  IT.  Phil.  Journal,  April  1855  ;  Burton's  (HI)  of  Vie 
SainU,  394. 
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SEAL.*  The  importance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  East  is  so  great  that  without  one  no  document 
7.  is  regained  as  authentic  (Layard,  Nin.  Sf  Bah.  p. 
608 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  v.  454).  The  use  of  some 
method  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote 
antiquity.  Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt  i 
at  a  very  sariy  peiiod  were  engraved  stones,  pierced 
through  their  length  and  hung  by  a  string  or 
chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this 
purpose  was  the  scarabaeiis,  formed  of  precious 
or  common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  pottery  or 
porcelain,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription 
or  device  was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or 
pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used  as  signets. 
One  iu  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date  of 
Osirtasen  I.,  or  between  2000  and  3000  nc. 
Besides  finger-rings,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  made  use  of  cylinders 
of  precious  stone  or  terra-cotta;  which  were  pi-o- 
bably  set  in  a  frame  and  rolled  over  the  document 
which  was  to  be  sealed.  The  document,  especially 
among  the  two  latter  nations,  was  itself  often  made 

7  of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet  and  burnt 
afterwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  consisted 
of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and 
attached  to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or 
other  material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often 
bear  the  impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains 
of  the  strings  by  which  they  had  been  fastened. 
One  such  found  at  Nimrond  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco 

j  king  of  Egypt,  B.C.  711,  and  another  is  believed 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 

1.  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  341,  364; 
Layard,  Nin.  If  Bab.  154-160).  In  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  doors  of  tomb*  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of 
clay.  The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  enrryiug  seals  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  i.  195,  who  also  notices  the  seals  on 
tombs,  ii.  121;  Wilkinson,  i.  15,  ii.  364;  Matt, 
ixvii.  66;  Dan.  vi.  17.  The  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job  xxxviii.  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equip- 
ment in  the  case  of  Judah  (lien,  xxxviii.  18),  who 
probably,  like  many  modem  Arabs,  wore  it  sus- 
pended by  a  string  '  from  his  neck  or  aim.  (See 
Cant  viii.  6;  Ges.  pp.  538,  1140;  Kobinson,  i. 
36 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  FAr.  p.  90 ;  Chardin,  /.  c. 
Oleariua,  Trav.  p.  317 ;  Knobcl  on  Gen.  xxxriii.  in 
Exeg.  Hdb.)  The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem 
of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  else- 
where, is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with 
Joseph,  Gen.  xli.  42 ;  of  Ahab,  I  K.  xxi.  8 ;  of 
Ahasuerus,  Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2;  of  Darius, 
Dan.  I.  «.,  also  1  Mace.  vi.  15;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx. 

2,  §2 ;  Her.  iii.  128 ;  Curtius,  iii.  6,  7,  x.  5,  4  ; 
Sandys,  Trav.  p.  62 ;  Chardin,  ii.  291,  v.  451, 
462 ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  covenant  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Neh.  ix.  38,  x.  1 ;  Hag.  ii.  23. 
Its  general  importance  is  denoted  by  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word,  Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4.  Rings 
with  seals  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  Shubb. 
vi.  3,  and  earth  or  clay «  as  used  for  seals  of  bags, 


•  1.  Onin  (Arab.  ^  l1  ^  ) ;  ff^paytf,  arar^payurjia ; 

anmihu  (Oen.  xxjcvlli.  25).  J\OT\T\f. ;  tarrvKux ;  on- 
nuim;  from  DniT,  "close"  or  "seal."  Ch.  Or\n  • 
tr>*>oayi£ottai ;  tignum  imprimeir.  tignart. 
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viii.  5.  Seals  of  four  aorta  used  in  the  Temple,  as 
well  as  special  guardians  of  them,  are  mentioned  in 
Shekal.  v.  1. 

Among  modern  Orientals  the  size  and  place 
of  the  seal  vary  according  to  the  importance  both 
of  the  sender  of  a  letter  and  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  In  sealing,  the  seal  itself,  not 
the  paper,  is  smeared  with  the  sealing-substance. 
Thus  illiterate  persons  sometimes  use  the  objei-t- 
neare.t  at  hand — their  own  finger,  or  a  stick 
notched  tor  the  purpose  —  and,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  smear  the  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v.  454, 

ix.  347;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  161  ;  Rauwolff,  Trav. 
in  Ray,  ii.  61 ;  Niebuhr,  /.  c. ;  Robinson,  i.  p.  36). 
Engraved  signets  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews 
in  early  times,  as  is  evident  in  the  description  of 
the  high-priest's  breastplate,  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct 
occupation  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  27. 
[Clay,  i.  337.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SE'BA(tOD:  2o/3<4,  So^m:  Saba:  gent.  n. 
pi.  D*M3D:  2a/3ac(/i,  Zafiatlfi:  Sabaim:  A.  V. 
incorrectly  rendered  Sabkans,  a  name  there  given 
with  more  probability  to  the  D,N3E'!  Joel  iii.  8 
[Heb.  text,  iv.  8] ;  and  to  Sheba,  used  for  the  people. 
Job  i.  15;  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the 
original  orthography  been  followed  in  both  cases  by 
such  renderings  as  "  people  of  Scba,"  "  people  of 
Sheba,"  where  the  gent,  nouns  occur).  Seba  heads 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew, 
or  cognate,  origin,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  root 
N3D, "  he  or  it  drank,  drank  to  excess,"  which  would 

T  T 

not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation  seated,  as  we  shall 
see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-watered  country ; 
but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar  names  of 
Cushites,  Sabtah  (!1FI3D)  and  Sabtechah  (N3FI3D;. 
does  not  favour  this  supposition,  as  they  were  pro- 
bably seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(M3E>),  which  is  not  remote  from  Seba  (M3D),  the 
two  letters  being  not  unfrequcntly  interchanged. 
Gcsenius  has  suggested  the  Ethiopic  A'fl/V 
s&blay,  "  a  man,"  as  the  origin  of  both  Seba  and 
Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  possibly  coun- 
tries, of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
of  Nigritian  race,  SAHABA,  SABAKA  (Brugsch. 
Qeogr.  Inschr.  ii  p.  9,  tav.  xii.  K.  1.),  are  more  to 
the  point ;  and  it  is  needless  to  cite  later  geographical 
names  of  cities,  though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  cou- 
Huents  of  the  Nile,  Astasobas,  compared  with  Asta- 
boras,  and  Astapus,  seems  worthy  of  notice,  as  per- 
haps indicating  the  name  of  a  nation.  The  pro|*r 
names  of  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian xxvth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  SHEBEK  (Ma?) 
and  SHEBETEK,  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenius 
was  led,  by  an  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  con- 
nect Sevechus,  a  Greek  transcription  of  SHEBETEK, 
with  SABK  or  SBAK,  the  crocodile-headed  divinity 
of  Ombos  {Lex.  ».  v.  MID). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  th€ 
position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country  Seba. 


».  Ring? or  signet-ring,  TO3D. 
3.  Mi5!V,  Ch. ;  WniAiot ;  annulw. 

;  opfiuTKov  ;  armilla  ;  A.  V.  "  bracelet.' 
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Nimitxl,  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  after- 
wards in  Assyria:  of  the  names  enumerated  be* 
tween  Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  belong  to  Arabia.   We  thus  may  conjecture  a 

«  curve  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
tor  enough  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  the 
African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  exact  position 
of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed. 

Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there  are 
but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four,  notices  of  the 
nation.  In  Psalm  lxxii.,  which  has  evidently  a 
first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is  thus 
spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should  do 
honour  to  the  king: — **  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents :  the  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  offer  gilts"  (10).  This  mention  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  together  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  J-heba  among  the  descendants  of 
Cosh  (Gen.  x.  7),  and  its  fulfilment  is  found  in  the 
queen  of  Sheba s  coming  to  Solomon.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba 

7  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Joktanite ;  and  this  occur- 
rence of  Sheba  and  Seba  together  certainly  lends 
some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom  is 
important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  it*  people, 

-  which,  or  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt, 
not  Nigritian.  In  Isaiah  xliii.,  Seba  is  spoken  of 
with  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  with  Cush, 
apparently  with  some  reference  to  the  Exodus, 
where  we  read :  "  I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy  ransom, 
Cush  and  Seba  for  thee  "  (3).  Here,  to  lender  Cush 
by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
iiifer,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
Cush,  as  a  geographical  designation,  includes  Seba, 
as  it  would  do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in 
the  book  there  is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indica- 
tions :  "  The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandize  of 
Cush,  and  of  the  people  of  Seba,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine" 
(xlv.  14).  Here  there  is  the  same  mention  to- 
gether of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  special 
association  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii.  20 ; 
comp.  114);  and  in  the  present  day  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  dark  races  of  a  ty|»e  intermediate  be- 
tween  the  Kigritians  and  the  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinions,  aie  remarkable  for 
their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  the  former  for  their 
height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a 
difficult  passage :  "  and  with  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [D'-OID, 
but  the  Keri  reads  D'tOD,  '  people  of  Seba  ] 
from  the  wilderness,  which  put  bracelets  upon  their 
hands,  and  beautiful  crowns  npon  their  heads "  * 
(xxiii.  42).  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favour 
the  idea  that  a  nation  is  meant,  but  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
mention  of  the  "  drunkards."  Nor  is  it  clear  why 
people  of  Seba  should  come  from  the  wilderness. 
The  passages  we  have  examined  thus  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of 

»  The  reading  of  the  A.  V.  In  the  text  Is, -with  the  men 
of  the  common  sort,"  and  in  the  margin,  •  with  the  men 
of  the  multitude  of  men." 


Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in  Cash,  and  in 
Solomon's  time  independent  and  of  political  import-  ' 
ance.  We  are  thus  able  to  conjecture  the  posi- 
tion of  Seba.  No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 
importance  could  have  excluded  the  island  of  Merog, 
and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be 
identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in 
the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  * 
followed  the  Empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Snbaco,  able  to 
conquer  Egypt,  and  found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
which  ruled  that  country  as  well  as  Ethiopia, 

Joseph  us  says  that  Saba  (-to/3d)  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Merog  f 
(A  J.  ii.  10,  §2 j,  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas  (Id.  i.  6,  §2). 
Certainly  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  succeeded  that  of 
Seba ;  and  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  may 
have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of 
Seba,  though  we  do  not  find  any  of  its  monuments 
to  be  even  as  early  as  the  xxvth  dynasty.  There 
can  be  no  connection  between  the  two  names. 
According  to  Josephus  and  others,  Merog  was 
named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  MEKCJ,  an  island,  which  occurs  ' 
in  the  name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be 
this  or  a  similar  tract,  MERU-PET,  "  the  island  of 
PET  [Phut?]  the  bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have 
a  geographical  reference  to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  word  island,  to  the  country  enclosed  by  that 
bend  and  a  tributary  [Phut]. 

As  Meroe,  from  its  fertility,  must  have  been 
the  most  important  portion  of  any  Ethiopian  king- 
dom in  the  dominions  of  which  it  was  included, 
it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the  chief  lacts  re- 
specting it  which  are  known.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  it  seems  certain  that,  from  a  remote  time, 
Ethiopia  below  Merog  could  never  have  formed  a 
separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  probably 
always  dependent  upon  eithet  Merog  or  Egypt. 
The  island  of  Merog  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the 
Atbara,  the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Kile,  and 
the  Astapus,  the  Bohr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blue  River," 
the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents ;  it  is  also 
described  as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
and  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form  the 
Blue  River  (Str.  xvii.  p.  821 ),  but  this  is  essentially 
the  same  thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom 
rich  and  productive.  The  chief  city  was  Merog, 
where  was  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  Modern 
research  confirms  these  particulars.  The  country 
is  capable  of  being  rendered  very  wealthy,  though 
its  neighbourhood  to  Abyssinia  lias  checked  its  com- 
merce in  that  direction,  from  the  natural  dread  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  of  their  country  being  absorbed 
like  Kurdufan,  Darfbor,  and  Fnyxdglu,  by  their 
powerful  neighbour  Egypt.  The  remains  of  the  city 
Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty,  bu* 
between  N.  lat.  16°  and  17°,  temples,  one  of  them 
■dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  Num,  confounded  with 
Ammou  by  the  Greeks,  and  pyramids,  indicate  that  I 
there  must  have  been  a  great  population,  and  at 
least  one  important  city.  When  ancient  writers 
speak  of  sovereigns  of  Merog,  they  may  either  mean 
rulers  of  Meroe'  alone,  or,  in  addition,  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  north  nearly  as  for  or  as  far  as  Egypt.  [I!.  S.  P.] 

SE'BAT.  [Month.] 

SEC'ACAH  (AMD :  MoXi6(a ;  Alex.  2oXoxa: 

Schacha,  or  Saehacha).  One  of  the  six  cities  of 
Judah  which  were  situated  in  the  Midbar  {"  wilder- 
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ness"),  that  is  the  tract  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea 
'Josh.  XT.  61).  It  occurs  in  the  list  between 
iMiddin  and  ban-Nibshan.  It  was  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  the  name  been  ret 
encountered  in  that  direction  in  more  modern  times. 
From  Sinjil,  among  the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near 
Seilun,  Dr.  Robinson  saw  a  place  called  Sek&keh 
(5.*.  ii.  267,  note).  [G.] 

SECHENIAS  (SexeWat :  Sceciliaa).  1.  She- 
chaniah  (1  Esd.  viii.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

2.  (Jechonias.)  Shechaniah  (\  Esd.  viii.  32; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  5). 

SE'CHU  («B>n,  with  the  article :  h  ry  2«p e/ ; 
Alex,  iv  ioKx«-  Soccho).  A  place  mentioned 
once  only  (1  Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying 
on  the  route  between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
liamah  (Ramathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It 
was  notorious  for  "  the  great  well "  (or  rather  cis- 
tern, "VIS )  which  it  contained.  The  name  is  derivable 
from  a  root  signifying  elevation,  thus  perhaps  imply- 
ing that  the  place  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 

Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil 
H-Fal),  and  that  Naby  Samtcil  is  liamah,  then  Blr 
Neballa  (the  well  of  Keballa),  alleged  by  a  modern 
traveller  (Schwarz,  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well 
of  Sechu.  Schwarz  would  identify  it  with  Askur, 
on  the  S.E.  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  well  with 
Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van  de  Velde 
>  5.  P.  ii.  53,  4)  hesitatingly  places  it  at  S/t&i, 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  N.E.  of  Hebron;  but 
this  they  are  forced  into  liy  their  respective  theories 
as  to  the  position  of  liamathaim  Zophim. 

The  Vat.  LXX.  altera  the  passage,  and  has  "  the 
well  of  the  threshing-floor  that  is  in  Sephei,"  sub- 
stituting, in  the  first  case,  pj  for  or  fiAoi 
for  /tcyrfAov,  and  in  the  latter  'BC  for  IDt?.  The 
Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Hebrew.  [G.] 

SECUN'DUS  CitKovrtos :  Secundum)  was  one 
of  the  party  who  went  with  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
Corinth  as  far  as  Asia  (Sxi»  *3*  'Arias),  probably 
to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of  them  so  far,  some  fur- 
ther), on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4).  He  and  Ari- 
starchus  are  there  said  to  have  been  Thesxalonians. 
He  is  otherwise  unknown.  [H.  B.  H.] 

SEDECI'AS  (2«J«/«:  Sedeciis),  the  Greek 
form  of  Zedekiah.  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Bar. 
i.  1  as  the  lather  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grand- 
father of  Baruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22. 

3.  The  "  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  "  (Bar. 

i.  8).    [Zedekiah.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
SEER.  [Prophet.] 

SE'GUB  (3»J?» ;  Kri,  3«^:  IryoiP:  Stgub). 
1.  The  youngest 'son  of  Hid' the  Bethelite,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  According  to  liab- 
hinical  tradition  he  died  when  his  father  had  set  up 
the  gates  of  the  city.  One  story  says  that  his 
lather  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same  occasion. 

2.  (Ztpoix ;  Alex.  Ityoid.)  Son  of  Hezron,  bv 
the  daughter  of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 

ii.  21,  22). 

SEIR,  MOUNT  (7$5>, "  rough  "  or  ••  rugged  :" 
2n«fo:  Seir).  We  have  both  TytJ>  }»TK,  "  land 
of  Seir"  (Gen.  xxxii.  ii,  ixxvi.  30),  and  TJrt5>  111, 

Mount  Seir"  (Gen. xiv.  6).  1.  The  original  name 
of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along  the  east  side  of 


the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  EUn- 
itic  Gulf.  The  name  may  either  have  been  derive! 
from  Seir  the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (G>*.  xzxri.  20), 
or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  the  rough 
aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  * 
is  enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appel- 
lation. The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jagged 
rocks  and  cliffs,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted 
trees,  give  the  whole  scene  a  sternness  and  rugged- 
ness  almost  unparalleled.  In  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, instead  of  TJW,  the  name  is  used ; 
and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  in  place  of  "  Mount 
Seir"  we  find  t&MT  NUB,  Mount  (labia.  The 
word  Qabla  signifies  "  mountain,"  and  is  thus  de- 
scriptive of  the  region  (Reland,  Pal.  p.  83).  The 
name  Gebala,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  pro- 
vince by  Josephus,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2;  Onomcat.  "Idumaea"). 
The  northern  section  Of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petri,  • 
is  still  called  Jeb&l,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther 
south  than  the  modern  province,  as  is  shown  by  the 
words  of  Dcut.  ii.  1-8.  In  fact  its  boundaries  are 
there  defined  with  tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the 
Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it  extended  as 
far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ; 
its  eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its  • 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  "  the  Mount  Halak  that  'goeth  up  to  Seir, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part  of 
Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  line 
of  "naked"  {halak  signified  "  naked  ")  white  hills 
or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as 
a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extending 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impression  left 
by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is  the 
very  "  Mount  Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir  "  (Robin- 
son, B.  R.  ii.  113,  &c.;  sec  Keil  on  Josh.  xi.  17). 
The  northern  border  of  the  modern  district  of  Jeb&l 
is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor  a  few 
miles  farther  north  (Burckhardt,  Syr.  p.  401). 

In  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Sinai  and  Paran ;  bat  a  careful  consideration 
of  that  difficult  passage  proves  that  the  connexion 
is  not  a  geographical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums 
up  the  several  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  the  Israelites,  without  regard  either  to 
time  or  place  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4, 5). 

Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  „ 
Horites,  or  "  troglodytes,"  who  were  doubtless  the 
excavators  of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  found 
iu  such  numbers  in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around 
Petra.  They  were  dispossessed,  and  apparentlv 
annihilated,  by  the  posterity  of  Esau,  who  "  dwelt 
in  their  stead"  (Deut.  ii.  12).  The  history  of  Seir 
thus  early  merges  into  that  of  Edom.  Though  the 
country  was  afterwards  called  Edom,  yet  the  older 
name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away:  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  10).  Mount  Seir  is 
the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pronounced 
by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxv.),  which  seems  now  to  be 
literallv  fulfilled :—"  Thus  saith  the  Lor  I  God, 
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Behold,  0  Mount  Scir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will 
make  thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities 
waste,  .  .  .  when  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will 
make  thee  desolate. ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual 
desolations,  and  thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  [J.  L.  P.] 
2.  (Tye>  til :  tpos  'Affffip ;»  Alex.  i.  2>)«i» : 
Hots  Seir).  An  entirely  different  place  from  the 
foregoing;  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10 
only).  It  lay  westward  of  Kirjnth-jearim,  and 
between  it  and  Beth-shemesh.  If  Kuriet  el  EwA 
be  the  former,  and  Ain-ehems  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  tail  to  be  the  ridge 
which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wad;/ 
Qhttrab  (Rob.  iii.  155).  A  village  called  Saris* 
stands  on  the  southern  site  of  this  ridge,  which 
Tobler  (3tt«  Wanderimp,  203)  and  Schwarz  (97) 
would  identify  with  Seir.  The  obstacle  to  this  is 
that  the  names  are  radically  *  different.  The  Sn'trah 
(sj^OUk)  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Rob. 

S.  1st  edit.  ii.  364;,  is  nearer  in  orthography, 
but  not  so  suitable  in  position. 

How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far 
to  the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other 
names  occurring  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a 
monument  of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomites  which 
has  escaped  record.  [Ophni,  &c.]  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot.  Dr. 
Robinson  (155),  apparently  without  intending  any 
allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir,  speaks  of  the  "  rugged 
points  which  composed  the  main  ridge"  of  the 
mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Seir.  Whether  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  this  mountain  and  Seikatii  or  Aos- 
Seirah  (see  the  next  article)  is  doubtful.  The  name  is 
not  a  common  one, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  more  northern  continua- 
tion of  the  hills  of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin 
—or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mount  Kphraim.  [G.] 

SEI'BATH  (flTSWn,  with  the  definite  article : 
*  iertipvii ;  Alex.  5«e  ipaSa :  Seirath).  The  place 
to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his  murder  of  Eglon 
(Judg.  iii.  26),  and  whither,  by  blasts  of  his  cow- 
horn,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  attack  of 
the  Monbites  in  Jericho  (27).  It  was  in  "  Mount 
Ephraim  "  (27),  a  continuation,  perhaps,  of  the  same 
wooded  shaggy  hills  fstich  seems  to  be  the  signifi- 
cation of  8eir,  and  Seirath)  which  stretched  even 
so  far  south  as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  10).  The  definite  article  prefixed  to 
the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  spot  in  its  day.  It  has,  however,  hitherto 
escaped  observation  in  modem  times. 

SE'LA  and  SE'LAH  (yho,  or  J^Bil :  ireVpo, 
or  ri  weVpa\  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  Is.  xvi.  1 :  rendered 
"the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36,  2  Chr. 

*  '\atrafi.  This  looks  as  If  the  Heb.  name  had  once 
bad  the  article  prefixed 

b  Possibly  the  I*.p>jt  which.  In  the  Alex.  MS,  Is  one  of 
the  eleven  names  Inserted  by  the  LXX.  In  Josh,  x  v.  68.  The 
neighbouring  names  agree.  In  the  Vat.  MS.  it  Is  'Ea>0qc. 

c  umJjLm  Is  the  orthography  of  Sarit  (Lists  of  Dr. 
Smith  In  1st  ed.  of  Robinson,  HI.  A  pp.  123),  containing  no 
Ain  and  a  duplicate  s. 

*  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  Vat  Codex  according  to 
Mai.  If  accurate.  It  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  J)  being 
represented  by  r.  which  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  is 


xxv.  1 2,  Obad.  3.  Probably  the  city  later  knowu 
as  Petra,  500  Roman  miles  from  Gaza  (Plin.  vi. 
32),  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about  two  days' 
journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7),  and  theiefoie 
Edomite  territory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called 
Joktheel  (not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with 
Joktheel,  Josh.  xv.  38,  which  pertained  to  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Joshua),  but  seems  to  have  after- 
wards come  under  the  dominion  of  Moab.  In  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabathoeans,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  xix. 
731,  cd.  Hanov.  1604),  and  under  them  became 
one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (i6.  94 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
799 ;  Apul.  Fhr.  i.  6).  About  70  B.C.  Petra  ap- 
pears as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named 
Ai etas  (Joseph.  Aid.  xiv.  1 ,  §4,  and  5,  §1 ;  B.  J. 
i.  6,  §2,  and  29,  §3).  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii. 
14),  and  from  the  next  emperor  received  the  name 
of  Hadriana,*  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  a  coin. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce 
("Asm))  as  an  earlier  synonym  tor  Petra,  where, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  'Apictiii  or  'Apxi/i' 
(alleged  by  Euseb.  Onvm.,  as  found  in  Josephus) 
should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at  a 
high  level,'  in  n  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-cliffs, 
and  approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which,  and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds 
(Plin.  vi.  32;  Strabo,  xvi.  779).  The  principal 
ruins  are — 1.  el  Khuzneh ;  2.  the  theatre ;  3.  a 
tomb  with  three  rows  of  columns ;  4.  a  tomb  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  5.  ruined  bridges ;  6.  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  7.  Zvb  Far'dn;  8.  KQsr  Far'dn; 
and  are  chiefly  known  by  the  illustrations  of  La- 
borde  and  Linant,  who  also  thought  that  they 
traced  the  outline  of  a  nnumachia  or  theatre  for 
sea-fights,  which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season 
had  been  reserved — a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hy- 
pothesis be  correct,  of  the  copiousness  of  the  water- 
supply,  if  properly  husbanded,  and  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  are  told  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
region,  and  its  contrast  to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its 
immediate  west  (Robinson,  if.  169).  Prof.  Stanley 
(S.  $  P.  95)  leaves  little  doubt  that  Petra  was  the 
seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary,  which  he  fixes  at  the 
spot  now  called  the  "  Deir "  or  "  Convent,"  and 
with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  site  of  Aaron's 
tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected  (96).  As 
regards  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Kadesh,  see 
K  adesh  ;  and,  for  the  general  subject,  Kitter,  xiv.  69, 
997  foil.,  and  Robinson,  ii.  1.  [H.  H.] 

8ELA  -  k  HAM  -  M  AHLEKOTH  (i.  e.  "  the 

cliff  of  escapes"  or  "  of  divisions," 

nit  fa  i\  fifpiaBfiaa,  in  both  MSS.:  Petra  dh.%- 

not  mentioned  by  Frankel  (Vorrtudien,  &c.  112).  y  and 
k  are  the  ordinary  equivalents  of  y  in  the  LXX. 

•  Numml  In  quibns  AAPIANH  I1HTPA  MHTPO- 
nOAIS,  Re  land,  t.  «. 

f  Kuse!>tns(0nom.),  under  a  later  article.  Identifies  Petra 
and  'P««m  which  appears  (Num.  xxxi.  8)  as  the  name  of 
a  Hldianltlah  prince  (see  Stanley,  S.  *  P.  p.  94,  note). 

e  Robinson  (iL  124)  computes  the  Wady  Motua  as  about 
2000  feet  or  more  above  the  Arabab. 

a  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  article  lias 
been  retained  in  our  translation.  Ham-molekelh  and 
Helkath  bax-Zurlm  are  examples  of  the  same. 
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Jens).  A  rock  or  cliff  in  the  wilderness  ofMaon, 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which 
are  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  Its  name,  if  interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  signifies  the  "  cliff  of  escapes,"  or  "  of 
divisions."  The  former  is  the  explanation  of 
Gesenius  ( Thcs.  485),  the  latter  of  the  Targum 
and  the  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  (Midrash  ; 
Kashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  David;  the  divi- 
sions are  those  of  Saul's'  mind  undecided  whether 
to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines ;  but  such  explanations,  though 
appropriate  to  either  interpretation,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Oriental  habit  of  playing  on 
woids,  are  doubtless  mere  accommodations.  The 
analogy  of  topographical  nomenclature  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  this  cliff  must  have  derived  its 
name  either  from  its  smoothness  (the  radical  mean- 
ing of  p^n)  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  shape  or 
position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  translations  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate.  Mo  identification  has  yet 
been  suggested.  [G.] 

SE'LAH  (iT?D).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found 
once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in 
one  four  times — always  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  ex- 
cept in  Ps.  lv.  19  [20],  Ivii.  3  [4],  and  Hab.  iii. 
3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle,  though  at  the  end 
of  a  clause.  All  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs, 
except  eleven  (iii.  vii.  xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  I.  Ixxxii. 
lxxxiii.  lxxxvii.  Ixxxix.  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "to  the  Chief  Musician"  (comp.  also 
Hnb.  iii.  19) ;  and  in  these  exceptions  we  find  the 
words  "fotp,  tnizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm  "),  Sbiggaion, 
or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet 
with  the  musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith 
(lvii.  lix.  Ixxv.),  Gittith  (lxxxi.  lxxxiv.),  Maha- 
lath  I.eannoth  (lxxxviii.),  Michtam  (lvii.  lix.  Ix.), 
Neginah  (Ixi.),  Neginoth  (iv.  liv.  lv.  lxvii.  lxxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19;,  and  Shushan-eduth  (lx.) ;  and 
on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed  a  strong 
presumption  that,  like  these,  Selah  itself  is  a  term 
which  had  a  meaning  in  the  musical  nomenclature 
of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  meaning  may  have 
been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  Of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is  easier 
to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  to 
pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is.  The  Versions 
are  first  deserving  of  attention. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  the 
Targuin  renders  the  word  by  M'almin, 
"  for  ever ;"  four  times  (Ps.  xxxii.  4,  7  ;  xxxix.  1 1 
[12];  4  [6])  KdSjA>,  If  alma;  once(Ps.xliv.8[9]) 
poS»  'O^,  'ii'almi  'almtn ;  and  (Ps.  xlviii.  8 
[9] )  J'D^J?  nsS?  'ad  WW  'almtn,  with  the 
same  meaning,  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Ps.  xlix. 
13  [14]  it  has  »njn  KD^>,  U'alma  didthi,  "for 
the  world  to  come ;"  in  Ps.'  xxiii. 5  [6]  KD^Jf  «nS, 
lechayyl  'alma,  "  for  the  life  everlasting;"  and  in 
Ps.  cxl.  5  [6]  tnHn,  tldtra,  "  continually."  This 

■  Except  in  IV  Ix.  16  [UJ  Ixxv.  3  [4],  lxxvl.  3.  8 
[4,10],  where  ltd.  ita  baa  itt,  P».  xxi.  2  [3J,  where  it  lias 
StijuKtu?,  and  fn  Hab.  ill.  3, 13,  where  it  reproduces  the 


interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  Rabbinical  writers,  is  purely  traditional, 
and  based  upon  no  etymology  whatever.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  Aquila,  who  renders  "Selah  "  itl ;  by  the 
Editio  quinta  and  Editio  sexta,  which  give  respec- 
tively Siarard't  and  eii  vVAoi;"  by  Symmachus 
(tls  rhv  alura)  aud  Theodotion  (en  WAox),  iu 
Habakkuk ;  by  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.  (tls 
t4\os)  in  Hab.  iii.  13 ;  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  in 
Ps.  iii.  8  [9],  iv.  2  [3],  xxiv.  10,  and  Hab.  iii.  13; 
and  by  Jerome,  who  has  semper.  In  Ps.  lv.  19  [20] 
r??0  D1j>,  kedem  selah,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 

"  from  before  the  world."  That  this  rendering  is 
manifestly  inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as  for 
instance  Ps.  ixi.  2  [3],  xxxii.  4,  lxxxi.  7  [8],  and 
Hab.  iii.  3,  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv. 
8  [9],  lxxxiv.  4  [5],  Ixxxix.  4  [5],  was  pointed  out 
long  since  by  A  ben  Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uni- 
form rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  SutyaApa.  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion  give  the  same,  except  in 
Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  where  Theodotion  has  iti,  and 
Ps.  Iii.  5  [7],  where  Symmachus  has  tls  itl.  Iu 
Hab.  iii.  13,  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  tls  t/Aoj.  In  Ps. 
xxxviii.  (in  LXX.)  7,  lxxx.  7  [8],  SutyaApa  is  added 
in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7  in  the  Alex.  MS.  In 
Ps.  lvii.  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver.  2 ;  and  in  Ps. 
iii.  8  [9],  xxiv.  10,  lxxxviii.  10  [lij  it  is  omitted 
altogether.  In  all  passages  except  those  already 
referred  to,  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 

Peshito-Syriac  has  tXOSLO,  an  abbreviation  for 
SutyaA/ia.  This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Ps.  xlviii. 
13  [14],  1.  15  [16],  ixviii.  13  [14],  lvii.  2,  lxxx. 
7  [8],  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  in  Ps.  Iii.  3  iu 
the  middle  of  the  verse  after  ;  in  Ps.  xlix.  it 

is  put  after  |«'-V3  in  ver.  14  [15],  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
after  nB^TI  in  ver.  8  [9],  and  after  D*iftt6  iu 
ver.  32  [33].  The  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely,  while 
in  Hab.  iii.  3  the  Editio  sexta  and  others  give 
fitTaftoK)]  Sua^iiXfiuTos. 

The  rendering  SufyaAjia  of  the  LXX.  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of 
the  Targum  "  for  ever,"  and  has  no  foundation  in 
any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  ttityaXfia  itself  there  are  many  opinions. 
Both  Origen  (Comm.  ad  Ps.,  0pp.  ed.  Delarue,  ii. 
516)  and  Athanasius  (Synops.  Script.  Socr.  xiii.) 
are  silent  upon  this  point.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
(Proef.  in  Ps.)  says  it  marked  those  passages  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to  work 
upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Tract.  2  in 
Ps.  cap.  x.)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
midst  of  the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew 
the  Divine  inspiration.  Chrysostom  (Opp.  ed. 
Montfaucon,  v.  p.  540)  takes  it  to  indicate  the 
portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given  to  another 
choir.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  iv.)  regards  it  as  an 
interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  (Ep. 
ad  Marcellam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject;  that 
diapsalma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  beginning  of  another 
sense.  Others,  he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  a 
difference  of  rhythm,  and  the  silence  of  some  kind 
of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for  himself  he  falls 
back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and  renders  Selah 
by  semper,  with  a  refereni-e  to  the  custom  of  the 


Hebrew  <n\i.  In  Vg.  u.  i6  [n]  Kdilia  eta  has  an, 
In  Ps.  Ixxv.  3  [4]  Swnra.ro,  and  In  1's.  Ixxvt  3  [41  «;,-  re 
Te'Aos. 
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Jews  to  put  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  or  Shalom.  In  hia  commentary  on  Ps.  iii. 
he  is  doubtful  whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a 
musical  sign,  or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the 
truth  contained  in  the  passage  after  which  it  is 
placed  ;  so  that,  he  says,  "  wheresoever  Selah,  that 
is  diapsahna  or  temper,  is  put,  there  we  may  know 
that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what  precedes,  belong 
not  only  to  the  present  time,  but  to  eternity." 
Theodoret  (Praef.  in  Ps.)  explains  diapsalina  by 
luKms  jUtra0oA.4  or  ivaXKayh  (as  Suidas),  "  a 
change  of  the  melody."  On  the  whole,  the  ren- 
dering SntyaAua  rather  increases  the  difficulty,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah, 
and  its  own  signification  is  obscure. 

Leaving  the  Versions  and  the  Fathers,  we  come 
to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  majority  of  whom 
follow  the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  K.  Eliezer 
(Talm.  Babl.  Erubm,  v.  p.  54)  in  rendering  Selah 
"  for  ever."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  iii.  3)  showed 
that  in  some  passages  this  rendering  was  inappro- 
priate, and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  Selah 
was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to  give  weight  and 
importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its 
truth : — "  But  the  right  explanation  is  that  the 
meaning  of  Selah  is  like  '  so  it  is '  or  '  thus,'  and 
'  the  matter  is  true  and  right.' "  Kirachi  {Lex. 
s.  v.)  doubted  whether  it  had  any  special  meaning 
at  all  in  connexion  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  explained  it  as  a  musical 
term.  He  derives  it  from  ??D,  to  raise,  elevate, 
with  n  paragogic,  and  interprets  it  as  signifying 
a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much  as  to  say  in 
this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  voice  in  song. 

Among  modern  writers  there  is  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion.  Gescnius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  derives  Selah 
from  iho,  sdldh,  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  fl  paragogic,  rho, 
in  pause  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no 

parallel  instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation, 
which  is  harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either, 
"  suspend  the  voice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,"  a  hint  to 
the  singers ;  or  "  raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instru- 
ments.' In  either  case  he  regards  it  as  denoting  a 
pause  in  the  song,  which  was  tilled  up  by  an  inter- 
lude played  by  the  choir  of  Levites.  Ewald  (Die 
Dichter  dee  A.  B.  i.  179)  arrives  at  substantially 
the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He  derives 
Selah  from  sdial,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 
stantive ^D,  which  with  i*i  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  ft^D  (comp.  Din,  from  in,  root  TVI,  Gen. 
xiv.  10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, this  derivation  is  more  tenable  than  the 
former.  Ewald  regards  the  phrase  "  Higgaion, 
Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the  full  form,  signi- 
fying "  music,  strike  up  1  — an  indication  that  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while  the  instru- 
ments alone  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  pause!  but 
refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  wonld  be  superfluous. 
The  same  meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by 
Kiirst  (Handw.  s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root 

n^D,  sildh,  to  cut  off  (a  meaning  which  is  per- 
fectly arbitrary),  whence  the  substantive  ^>D,  sil, 
which  with  il  paragogic  becomes  in  pause  tho  ;  a 


form  which  is  without  parallel.  While  etymologists 
have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed  the 
question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (Bibl.  Abhandl. 
i.  1-84)  has  devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its 
explanation.  After  observing  that  Selah  every- 
where appears  to  mark  critical  moments  in  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  the 
music  was  employed  to  give  expression  to  the 
energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these  occasions, 
he  (p.  40)  Arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  word 
is  used  "  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests,  who  stood  opposite  to 
the  stage  occupied  by  the  Levites,  were  to  raise 
their  trumpets  (^D),  and  with  the  strong  tones 
of  this  instrument  mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and 
bear  them  upwards  to  the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Pro- 
bably the  Levite  minstrels  supported  this  priestly 
intercessory  music  by  vigorously  striking  their 
harps  and  psalteries;  whence  the  Greek  expression 
StiifiaXfia.  To  this  points,  moreover,  the  fuller 
direction,  '  Higgaion,  Selah'  (Ps.  ix.  16) ;  the  first 
word  of  which  denotes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Ps.  xrii.  4),  the  other  the  raising  of 
the  trumpets,  both  which  were  here  to  sound 
together.  The  less  important  Higgaion  fell  away, 
when  the  expression  was  abbreviated,  and  Selah 
alone  remained."    Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  the 

0.  T.  ii.  248)  with  good  reason  rejects  this  ex- 
planation as  laboured  and  artificial,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Keil  in  Havernick's  Emleitung  (iii. 
120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as 
Ps.  xxxii.  4,  5,  Hi.  3,  lv.  7,  8)  the  playing  of  the 
priests  on  the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and 
proposes  the  following  as  his  own  solution  of  the 
difficulty : — "  The  word  denotes  elevation  or  ascent, 

1.  e.  loud,  clear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
companied the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble;  In  cases 
where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly  during  the 
silence  of  the  Bong,  Selah  was  the  sign.  At  the  end 
of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and 
loudest."  It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the 
other  explanations  which  have  been  given,  that  it 
is  mere  conjecture,  based  on  an  etymology  which, 
in  any  other  language  than  Hebrew,  would  at  once 
be  rejected  as  unsound.  A  few  other  opinions  may 
be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject. Idichaelis,  in  despair  at  being  unable  to  assign 
any  meaning  to  the  word,  regarded  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation, formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other  letters 
of  three  other  words  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.), 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may 
have  been,  and  rejects  at  once  the  guess  of  Mei- 
bomius,  who  extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from 
the  three  words  which  he  suggests.  For  other  con- 
jectures of  this  kind,  see  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek,  v. 
545.  Mattheson  was  of  opinion  that  the  pas- 
sages where  Selah  occurred  were  repeated  either  by 
the  instruments  or  by  another  choir :  hence  he  took 
it  as  equal  to  ritornello.  Herder  regarded  it  as 
marking  a  change  of  key ;  while  Paulus  Burgensis 
and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
Buxtorf  (Lex.  Hebr.)  derived  it  from  iT?D,  sdldh, 
to  spread,  lay  low:  hence  used  as  a  «:gn  to  lower 
the  voice,  like  piano.    In  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek 
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the  son  and  successor  of  Antioch  us  the  Great.  He 
took  part  in  the  dis&strona  battle  of  Magnesia  (B.C. 
190),  and  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  Syrian  power, 
which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magnesia,  seeking 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and  Egypt  till  he 
exclamation,  like  hallelujah  I  and  the  same  riew  i  could  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  war.  He 
was  taken  by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (Weft.  Or.  §243,  2),  '  was,  however,  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  twelve 
who  classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and  renders  years  (B.C.  175),  by  Hellodorus,  one  of  his  own 
it  praite !    "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  1  be-  !  courtiers  [Heliodorot],  "  neither  in  [sudden] 

-  -         j  anger  nor  in  battle"  (Dan.  xi.  20,  and  Jerome,  ad 
lieve  it  to  be  descended  from  the  root  ^je,  '  he  '  toe.),  but  by  ambitious  treacheiy,  without  having 


(v.  550)  It  is  suggested  that  Selah  may  perhaps 
signify  a  scale  in  music,  or  indicate  a  rising  or 
falling  in  the  tone.  Rosier  (Stud,  und  Krit.  1831) 
saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the  strophical 
divisions  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in  the 
middle  of  verses  is  against  this  theory.  August) 
(Pract.  Einl.  in  d.  Ps.  p.  125)  thought  it  was  an 


blessed,'  &c.,  and  used  not  unlike  the  word  amen, 
or  the  doxology,  among  ourselves."  If  any  further 
information  be  sought  on  this  hopeless  subject,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xxii.,  in  Noldius  (Concord.  Part.  Ann.  et  Vind. 


effected  anything  of  importance.  His  son  Deme- 
trius I.  Soter  [Demetrius],  whom  he  had  sent, 
while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to  Koine,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  gained  the  crown  in  162  B.C. 
(1  Mace,  vii;  1;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1).    The  general 


kt  ",oTi\  •  o  i  k-.  mi.  d  '  _  „,  J  policv  of  Seleucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his 
No.  1877),  in  SaaLschutx  (ffrfr.  Poes.  p.  34b),  and   £hi  ,„  v„„  liS  ,  »  ...  ,A  '    „v  „„  


in  the  essay  of  Sommer  quoted  above.  [W.  A.  W.] 
SEL'ED  (*Ad:  2aA<l»:  Sakd).   One  of  the 
ions  of  Xadab,  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr. 
ii.  30). 

SELEMTA  (Salemia).  One  of  the  five  men 
"  readv  to  write  swiftly,  whom  Esdras  was  com- 
manded to  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

SELEMI'AS  (2«a«^m  :  om.  in  Vulg.).  She- 
i.kuiaii  of  the  sons  of  Baui  (1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  39). 

SELEUCl'A  (3tKeiKe.a:  Seleucia)  was  prac- 
tically  the  seaport  of  Antioch,  as  Ostia  was  of 
Home.  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchreae  of  Corinth, 
and  the  I'iraeus  of  Athens.  The  river  Orontcs, 
after  flowing  past  Antioch,  entered  the  sea  not 
flu-  from  Seleucia.  The  distance  between  the  two 
towns  was  about  16  miles.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas, 
sailed  from  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  his  first 
missionary  circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from 
it  (xiv.  26).  The  name  of  the  place  shows  at 
once  that  its  history  was  connected  with  that 
line  of  Seleucidae  who  reigned  at  Antioch  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
close  a  connexion  with  Jewish  annals.  This  strong 
fortress  and  convenient  seaport  was  in  fact  con- 
structed by  the  first  Seleucus,  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  fiee 
city  (Plin.  U.  S.  v.  18).  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous, the  most  considerable  being  an  immense 
excavation  extending  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
city  to  the  sea :  but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are 
the  two  piers  of  the  old  harbour,  which  still  bear 
the  names  of  Paul  and  Bamabns.  The  masonry 
continues  so  good,  that  the  idea  of  clearing  out  and 
repairing  the  harbour  has  recently  been  entertained. 
Accounts  of  Seleucia  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  Geneial  Chesncy, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Yates 
in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Annuities.  [J.  S.  H.] 

SELEU'CU8(2«'Afiwnw:  Seleucus)  IV.  Philo- 
pntor,  "  king  of  Asia"  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of 
the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac-  | 


father  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  3,  *o)  2'Acvkoi'),  was  con- 
'  dilatory,  as  the  possession  of  Palestine  was  of  the 
'  highest  importance  in  the  prospect  of  an  Egyptian 
war ;  and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Temple-service  (2  Mace.  iii.  3,  6).    On  one 
occasion,  by  the  false  representations  of  Simon, 
a  Jewish  officer  [Simon  3],'  he  was  induced  to 
I  make  an  attempt  to  can  y  away  the  treasures  de- 
|  posited  in  the  Temple,  by  means  of  the  same  Helio- 
I  dorus  who  murdered  him.    The  attempt  signally 
I  failed,  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
I  showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2  Mace. 
|  iv.  5,  6) ;  though  his  want  of  money  to  pay  the 
enormous  tribute  due  to  the  Romans  [Antiochcs 
111.,  vol.  i.  p.  74]  may  have  compelled  him  to  raise 
,  extraordinary  revenues,  for  which  cause  he  is  de- 
scribed in  Daniel  as  "a  raiser  of  taxes"  (Dan.  xi. 
I.e.;  Liv.  xli.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SEM  (24ft:  Sem).  Shem  the  patriarch  (Luke 

iii.  36). 

SEMACHI'AH  (WOOD:  2a/5ox'«;  Alex. 
Xafiaxtas :  Samachias).  One  of  the  sons  of  She- 
maiah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

SEM 'EI  (2fp«t:  Semei).  1.  Shimei  of  the 
sons  of  Hasbum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33;  comp.  Exr.  x.  33). 

2.  (2ep«tu.)  Shimei,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  xi.  2). 

3.  (Scott)  Th«  father  of  Mattathias  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

8EMEL,LIU8(2oft^AAioi:  SabetHui).  Shim- 
shai  the  scribe  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  iv.). 

SEMIS  (Stotft :  Semeis).  Shimei  the  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  ix.  23;  comp.  Exr. 

x.  23). 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  [Shemiiic  LAN- 
GUAGES,] 

SENA'AH  (HMD :  2ooko,  loywa:  Senaa). 
The  "  children  of  Senaah  "  are  enumerated  amongst 
the  "  people  of  Israel "  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  35;  Neh.  vii.  38). 
In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  article, 
has-Senanh. 

The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly  those  of 
towns ;  but  Senaah  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  as  attached  to  a  town.* 
The  Mngdal-Senna,  or  '•  great  Senna"  of  Eusebius 


cording  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleucidae,  even  nnd  Jeroln<,(  «TeI1  miles  N.  of  Jericho  {Onomast. 

when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor  

(comp.  1  Mace.  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32),  was     •  The  rork  Skskh  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  4  is  hardly  appror rtale. 
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**  Senna"),  however,  is  not  inappropriate  in  position. 
There  ii  a  variation  in  the  numbers  given  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah ;  but  even  adopting  the  smaller  figure, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  people  of  Senaah 
should  have  been  so  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  other  places  in  the  catalogue.  Bertheau 
(Exeg.  ffandb.)  suggests  that  Senaah  represents  not 
a  single  place  but  a  district ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  corroborate  this. 

In  the  parallel  passages,  of  1  Esdras  (iv.  23)  the 
name  is  given  Annaas,  and  the  number  3330.  [6.] 

SEN'EH  (DID:  3mi;  Alex,  omits:  Sens). 

The  name  of  one  of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  "  passage  of  Michmash,"  at  the  time 
of  the  adventure  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush,  and 
is  applied  elsewhere  only  to  the  memorable  thorn 
of  Horeb ;  but  whether  it  refers  in  this  instance 
to  the  shape  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  growth  of  setuh 
upon  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  latter  is  more 
consistent  with  analogy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  2,  §1),  in  describing  the  route 
of  Titus  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  that 
the  last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot 
"  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  valley  " 
or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns  (aitavO&v  avA^y), 
near  a  certain  village  called  GabathsaouleV'  •'.  e. 
Gibeath  of  Saul.  The  ravine  of  Michmash  is 
about  four  miles  from  the  hill  which  is,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  identified  with  Gibeah.  This 
distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Josephus* s  ex- 
pression ;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice.  [G.] 

SENI'B  ("MB*:  Xartlp:  Samr).   This  name 

occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and 
Ex.  xxvii.  5 ;  but  it  should  be  found  in  two  other 
passages,  in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  above,  viz.  Deut.  iii.  9,  and 
Cant.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Shenir.  Even  this  slight  change  is  unfortunate, 
since,  as  one  of  the  few  Amorite  words  preserved,  the 
name  possesses  an  interest  which  should  have  pro- 
tected it  from  the  addition  of  a  single  letter.  It  is 
the  Amorite  name  for  the  mountain  in  the  north  oi 
Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and 
the  Phoenicians  Simon  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather 
the  name  tor  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole.  In  1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  Cant.  iv.  8,  Hermon 
and  it  are  mentioned  as  distinct.  Abulfeda  fed. 
KShler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Gesenius)  reports  that 
the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of  Damascus — that 
usually  denominated  Jebel  eth  S/ntrky,  "  the  East 
Mountain  " — was  in  his  day  called  Senir.  The  use 
of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describing 
Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phoe- 
nician name  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed, 
if  the  ordinary  Israelite  name  (Hermon)  were  dis- 
carded. That  it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  the  name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  ori- 
ginal significance  as  an  Amorite  name,  and  was  em- 
ployed without  that  restriction. 

TheTargum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  v.  23  (ed.  Beck) 
renders  Senir  by  *JTB  nK"0  "HO,  of  which  the 
most  probable  translation  is  "  the  mountain  of  the 
plains  of  the  Perizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins 
the  text  is  altered  to  »1TB  nOD  'D,  "  the  moun- 
tain that  corrupteth  fruits,"  in  agreement  with  the 
Targums  on  Deut.  iii.  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as 
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the  equivalent  of  Sirion.  Which  of  these  is  the 
original  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  decide. 
The  former  has  the  slight  consideration  ::■  its 
favour,  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned  as 
"  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have 
been  connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites; 
or  the  reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice, 
as  that  of  the  Sam.  ver.  of  Deut.  iii.  9,  appears 
to  have  done.  [See  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
p.  UR]  [G.] 

SENNACH'EEIB  pnTUO:  Itpyaxnpiu. 
itvyaxtiptifi,  LXX. ;  ltr*xhpt&°'<  Joseph. :  2a- 
njcipiPos,  Herod. :  Sennacherib)  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon.  [Sargon.]  His  name  in  the 
original  is  read  as  liin-aiki-irib,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean,  "  Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  bro- 
thers :"  an  indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-bom 
of  his  father.  The  LXX.  have  thus  approached  j 
much  more  nearly  to  the  native  articulation  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  having  kept  the  vowel-sounds 
almost  exactly,  and  merely  changed  the  labial  at 
the  close  from  $  to  \x.  Josephus  has  been  even 
more  entirely  correct,  having  only  added  the  Greek 
nominatival  ending. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a 
circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  gather 
that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  tc 
the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  tri- 
butary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother 
— who  would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother— of 
Sennacherib's,  not  long  before  that  prince  came  to 
the  throne  (Beros.  Fr.  12).  Sennacherib's  brother 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned 
only  a  month,  being  murdered  by  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  then  took  the  throne  and  held  it  six 
months.  These  events  belong  to  the  year  B.O.  703, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  Sargon.  j 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib ' 
then  made  Belibus,  an  officer  of  his  court,  viceroy 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Aramaean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
whence  he  carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the 
ensuing  year  (B.C.  701)  he  made  war  upon  the 
independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  penetrated 
thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduced  a  portion  of  the 
nation  which  had  been  previously  independent.  In 
his  third  year  (B.C.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy,*  finally 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah.  Heze- 
kiah,  apparently,  had  not  only  revolted  and  with- 
held his  tribute,  but  had  intermeddled  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Philistian  cities,  and  given  his  support 
to  the  party  opposed  to  the  influence  of  Assyria. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  "  Sennacherib  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 


•  The  Impression  on  clay  of  the  seal  of  a  Sabaoo,  found 
In  Sennacherib's  palace  at  Koyunjik,  had  probably  been 
appended  to  this  treaty. 
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them"  (2  K.  xviii.  13).  There  can  be  do  doubt 
that  the  record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign 
against  "  Hiskiah  "  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war 
with  Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
oi*  this  chapter  (vers.  13-16).  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  compelled  to  make  a  most  humble  submission. 
He  agreed  to  bear  whatever  the  Great  King  laid 
upon  him  ;  and  that  monarch,  besides  carrying  oft' 
1  a  rich  booty  and  more  than  200,000  captives, 
appointed  him  a  fixed  tribute  of  300  talents  of 
silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold.  He  also  deprived 
him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territory, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  petty  kings  of  Ashdod, 
Ekron,  and  Gaza.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, he  left  Palestine  and  returned  into  his  own 
country. 

In  the  following  year  (B.C.  699),  Sennacherib 
invaded  Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  Merodach- 
Baladan  continued  to  have  a  party  in  that  country, 
where  his  brothers  still  resided ;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  viceroy,  Belibus,  either  secretly 
favoured  his  cause,  or  at  any  rate  was  remiss  in 
opposing  it.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  therefore, 
took  the  field  in  person,  defeated  a  Chaldaean  chief 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  banished 
king,  expelled  the  king's  brothers,  and,  displacing 
Belibus,  put  one  of  his  own  sons  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that  Senna- 
cherib made  his  second  expedition  into  Palestine. 
Hezekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the  pro- 

'  taction  of  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  Sennacherib  as  the  true  cause  of  the  Syrian 
troubles.  Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, the  Assyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and 
Libnah,  but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his  submis- 
sion wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14), 
while  he  still  continued  to  press  the  war  against 
Egypt,  which  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tir- 
haknh,  king  of  Ethiopia  (ib.  ver.  9).  Tirhakah 
was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  pro- 
bably had  not  yet  united  his  troops  with  theirs, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved  both  Egypt 
and  Judaea  from  their  danger.  In  one  night  the 
Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some 

*  more  awful  manifestation  of  divine  power,  185,000 
men !  The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled — the  Egyptians,  naturally  enough,  as  the  de- 
struction happened  upon  their  borders,  ascribed  it  to 
their  own  gods,  and  made  a  boast  of  it  centuries  after 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital 
in  safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforwai  d  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  firth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media;  after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  fail  us. 

.Sennacherib  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to 
u.c.  702,  the  first  year  of  Belibus  or  Elibus.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  marked  in  the  same  document 
by  the  accession  of  Asaridanus  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon  in  B.C.  680.  The  monuments  ;ue 
in  exact  conformity  with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd 


b  It  has  been  stated  that  In  1861  the  French  occupants  or 
Syria  destroyed  this  tablet,  and  replaced  it  by  an  lnscrlp- 


year  of  Sennacherib  has  been  found  ujon  them, 
while  they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  according  to  the. 
numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Those  num- 
bers assign  to  Hezekiah  the  space  between  B.C.  726 
and  B.C.  697.  Consequently  the  first  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  falls  into  Hezekiah's  twenty-seventh 
year  instead  of  his  fourteenth,  as  stated  in  2  K. 
xviii.  13,  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1.  Various  solutions  have 
been  proposed  of  this  difficulty.  According  to  some, 
there  has  been  a  dislocation  as  well  as  an  alteration 
of  the  text.  Originally  the  words  ran,  "  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Heze- 
kiah, that  the  king  of  Assyria  [Sargon],  came  up 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah."  Then  followed 
ch.  xx.  (Is.  xxxviii.) — "  In  those  days  was  Hezekiah 
sick  unto  death,"  &c. ;  after  which  came  the  nar- 
rative of  Sennacherib's  two  invasions.  [See  Heze- 
kiah.] Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  year  has 
been  altered  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  and  Is.  xxxvi.  1,  by  a 
scribe,  who,  referring  the  narrative  in  ch.  xx.  (Is. 
xxxviii.)  to  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  first  inva- 
sion, concluded  (from  xx.  6)  that  the  whole  hap- 
pened in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  (Kawlinsoo's 
Ifeivdotus,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  note 2),  and  therefore 
boldly  changed  "  twenty-seventh "  into  *'  four- 
teen th." 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  * 
first  who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  permanently 
at  Nineveh,  which  he  carefully  repaired  and  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
grand  palace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  of 
above  eight  acres,  and  was  adorned  throughout  with 
sculptures  of  finished  execution.  He  built  also,  or 
repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the  mound 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  channel 
by  an  embankment  of  brick,  restored  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  gave  to 
Nineveh  that  splendour  which  she  thenceforth  re- 
tained till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  also  erected 
monuments  in  distant  countries.  It  is  his  memorial 
which  still  remains  k  at  the  mouth  of  the  NaJir-tl-  - 
Kelb  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  side  by  side  with  an 
inscription  of  liameses  the  Great,  recording  his  con- 
quests six  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  **  as 
he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?),  his 
god,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of  Ar- 
menia" (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  sxxvii.  38).  It  is  curious 
that  Moses  of  Chorene  and  Alexander  Polyhistor 
should  both  call  the  elder  of  these  two  sons  by  a 
different  name  (Ardumazanes  or  Argamozanus) ; 
and  it  is  still  more  curious  that  Abydenus,  who 
generally  drew  from  Berosus,  should  interpose  a  king 
Nergilus  between  Sennacherib  and  Adrammelech, 
and  make  the  latter  be  slain  by  Esarhaddon  (Euseb. 
CAr.  Can.  i.  9  ;  comp.  i.  o,  and  see  also  Mos.  Chor. 
Arm.  Hist.  i.  22).  Moses,  on  the  contrary, confirms 
the  escape  of  both  brothers,  and  mentions  the  part? 
of  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and  which  were 
afterwards  peopled  by  their  descendants.  [G.  R.] 

SEN'UAH  (ntJUD :  'AeW:  Senna).  Pro- 
perly Hossenuah,  with  the  def.  article.    A  Ben- 


lion  in  their  own  honour;  but  such  an  act  of  barbarism 
seems  scarcely  possible  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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jnmite,  the  Either  of  Judah,  who  was  second  over 
the  city  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi. 
9).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  7,  "  Jadah  the  son  of  Senunh  " 
is  "  Uodaviah  the  son  of  Hasenuah." 

SEOTtlM  (jartyfo:  itapin;  Alex.  Ifuplv. 

Seorim).  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by  Pavid  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  8). 

8ETHAE  (IBp:  Icuftpi  \  Alex,  iafvpd  : 
Sephar).  It  is  written,  after  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan, "  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Meshn 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east" 
(Gen.  x.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Joktanitcs 
.  was  probably  from  west  to  east,  as  we  hare  shown  in 
Arabia,  Mesha,  &c.,  and  they  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
identifications  of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within  these 
limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
sea-port  town  called  Dhafari  or  Zafari,  and  Dilatat- 
or Zafdr,  without  the  inflexional  termination,  repre- 
sents the  Biblical  site  or  district :  thus  the  etymo- 
logy is  sufficiently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar 
of  Genesis.  But  the  etymological  fitness  of  this  site 
opens  out  another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
no  less  than  four  places  bearing  the  same  name, 
besides  several  others  bearing  names  that  are  merely 
variations  from  the  same  root.  The  frequent  re- 
currence of  these  variations  is  curious ;  but  we  need 
only  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  four  first 
named  places,  and  of  these  two  only  are  important 
to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are  of  twofold 
importance,  as  beating  on  the  site  of  Sephar,  and  as 
being  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan. The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clenr 
light  what  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say 
on  the  subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Arabic  Lexicons : — 

"  Dhafari  £jlils)  is  a  town  of  the  Yemen ; 

one  says,  He  who  enters  Dhafari  learns  the  Him- 
yeritic  .  .  .  Es-Sdghdnee  says,  '  In  the  Yemen  are 
four  places  every  one  of  which  is  called  Dhafari ; 
two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two  cities  are 
Dhafdri-1-Hakl,  near  San'a,  two  days'  journey  from 
it  on  the  south;  and  the  Tubbaas  used  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  San'a.  [itself].  In 
relation  to  it  is  called  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri.  (Ibn- 
Es-Sikkeet  says  that  the  onyx  of  Dhafdri  is  so 
called  in  relation  to  Dhafari- Asad,  a  city  in  the 
Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mirbdt, 
in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by 
the  nnme  of  Dnafdri-s-Sdhib  [that  is,  of  the  sea- 
coast],  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kust-Dha- 
fitri  [either  costus  or  aloes- wood],  that  is,  the  wood 
with  which  one  fumigates,  because  it  is  brought 
thither  from  India,  and  from  it  to  [the  rest  of]  the 
Yemen "...  And  it  Yakoot  meant,  for  he  said, 
'  Dhafari  ...  is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Yemen,  near  to  Esh-Shihr.'  As  to  the  two  fortresses, 


"  Abu-l-Fida  has  fallen  Into  an  absurd  crrur  in  his 
Ctography,  noticed  by  M.  Fresnol  (/ 1*.  Uttrc,  p.  317). 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  two  Zsfsxts  were  only 


one  of  them  is  a  fortress  on  the  south  of  San'a,  two 
days'  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of  [the  tribe 
of]  Benoo-Murad,  and  it  is  called  Dhafari-!-Wadi- 
yeyn  [that  is,  of  the  Two  Valleys] .  It  is  also  called 
Dha&ri-Zeyd ;  and  another  is  on  the  north  thereof, 
also  two  days'  journey  from  it,  in  the  country  of 
Hemdan,  and  is  called  Dhafori-dh-Dhahir "  {Taj- 
eWAroos,  MS.,  s.v.).« 

Yakoot,  in  his  Homonymous  Dictionary  (£/- 
Mushtarak,  s.  v.)  says : — "  Dhafari  is  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Yemen, 
between  'Oman  and  Mirbdt,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  India :  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  one  who 
lias  seen  it  prosperous,  abounding  in  good  things. 
It  is  near  Esh-Shihr.  Dhofari-Zeyd  is  a  fortress  in 
the  Yemen  in  the  territory  of  Habb :  aud  Dhafdri 
is  a  city  near  to  San'a,  and  in  relation  to  it  is  called 
the  Dhafari  onyx ;  in  it  was  the  abode  of  the  y 
kings  of  Himyer,  and  of  it  was  said,  He  who  enters 
Dhafari  learns  the  Himyeritic ; — and  it  is  said  that 
San'a-  itself  is  Dhafdri.'' 

Lastly,  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  called  the 
Marasid,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ydkoot,  we  read,  s.  v. 
"  Dhafdri:  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them 
near  to  San'a,  in  relation  to  which  is  called  the 
Dhafdri  onyx :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings 
of  Himyer ;  aud  it  is  said  that  Dhafdri  is  the  city 
of  StinTi  itself.  And  Dhafari  of  this  day  is  a  city 
on  the  shore  of  the  sen  of  India,  between  it  and 
Mirbdt  are  five  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Esh- 
Shihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Suhdr,  and  Mirbdt  is  the 
other  anchorage  besides  Dhafari.  Frankincense  is 
only  found  on  the  mountain  of  Dhafari  of  Esh- 
Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhafari 
near  San'a  was  very  little  known  to  the  writers, 
and  that  little  only  by  tradition ;  it  was  even  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  another  name  for, 
San'a,  and  its  site  had  evidently  fallen  into  oblivion 
at  their  day.  But  the  sea-port  of  this  name  was  a 
celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and  identified  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fresuel  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Himyerite  capital ;  and  rer- 1 
tainly  his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  most 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Niebuhr,  however,  mentions  the  ruins  of  Dhafdri 
near  Yereem,  which  would  be  those  of  the  western 
city  (Doer.  206).  While  Dhafdri  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  capital  in  the  history  of  the  Him- 
yerite kingdom  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  passim),  it  was 
also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Socles. 
iii.  4). 

But,  leaviDg  this  curious  point,  it  remains  to 
give  what  is  known  respecting  Dhafdri  the  sea- 
port, or  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it, 
after  the  usual  pronunciation,  Zafdr.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  clearly  in  favour  of  this  site  being  that  of 
the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  and  the  identification  has 
accordingly  been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  More 
accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  be  in  the  district  anciently  so 
named.  It  is  situate  on  the  const,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramawt,  and  near  to  the  district  which  adjoins 
that  province  on  the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr  (or  as 
i  M.  Kresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the  modem 
Himyeritic  Shher).    Wellsted  says  of  it,  "  Doldr  is 


j  one,  by  supposing  that  the  Inland  town,  which  be  places 
only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San'a,  was  originally  on 
I  the  sea-coast. 
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■itoated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain  "  (U.  453).  In  j 
the  Mardtid  it  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  that  frank- 
incense (in  the  author's  time)  was  found  only  in 
the  "  mountain  of  Dhafiri and  Niebuhr  (Descr. 
248)  says  that  it  exports  the  best  frankincense. 
M.  Fresnel  gives  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 
present  state  of  this  old  site  in  his  Lettts  sur 
1  CHist.  des  Arabes  caant  Clslamisme  (V«.  Lettre, 
Journ.  Asiat.  m.'  sine,  tome  v.).  Zatar,  he  tells 
us,  pronounced  by  the  modem  inhabitants  "  Isf6r," 
is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to 
the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mir  bat 
and  Ras-Sajir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  days' 
journey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west. 
Proceeding  in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore 
are  named  Takah,  Ed-Dahareex,  El-Bel  red,  Kl- 
Hafeh,  SaMhah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small  dis- 
tance Irom  it.  Kl-Beleed,  otherwise  called  Harkdm, 
is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zatar.  It 
is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their 
hospitality.  There  are  now  only  three  or  four 
inhabited  houses  in  El-Beleed.  It  is  on  a  small 
peninsula  lying  between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and 
the  port  is  on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  In  the 
present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year, 
at  least  at  low  tide,  the  boy  is  a  lake,  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus,  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet 
water.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring, 
it  is  a  gulf,  of  sweet  water  at  low  tide  and  of  salt 
water  at  high  tide. 

The  classical  writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis 
(~2cnr<pipa  firfrp6iro\is)  or  Saphar  (in  Anon.  Peripl. 
p.  274),  in  long.  88°,  lat.  14°  30',  according  to 
ltol.,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  (^awtpapircu), 
placed  by  Ptol.  (vi.  6.  §25)  near  the  Homeritae ; 
but  their  accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay.  In  later  times,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church:  one  of 
three  which  were  founded  a.d.  348,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  reigning  Tubbaa,  in  Dhafari  (written 
Tapharon,  Tdupapov,  by  Pbilostorgius,  Hist.  Ecclts. 
iii.  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  effect  this 
purpose,  was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill 
seqq.).  In  the  reign  of  Abrahnh  (a.d.  537-570) 
S.  Gregentius  was  bishop  of  these  churches,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (cf.  autho- 
rities cited  by  Caussin,  i.  142-5).         [E.  S.  P.] 

SEPHAHAD  (-PBP  ;  Targ.  WOBDK,  ».  e. 

Ispania :  ?o»i  'EfpaSa,  in  both  JISS. :  in  Eosporo). 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Obad.  ver.  20  only,  as 
'.hut  of  a  place  in  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
were  then  held  in  captivity,  and  whence  they  were 
to  return  to  possess  the  cities  of  the  south. 

Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be 
settled. 

(I.)  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  given  above,  and 
followed  by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  probably  a  mere 
conjecture,  though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharath.  In 
.brome's  copy  of  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
Einppdrnt,  since  (Comm.  in  Ahd.)  he  renders  their 
version  of  the  verse  transmigratio  Jerusalem  usque 
Euphrathem.  This  is  certainly  extremeiy  ingenious, 
but  will  hardly  hold  water  when  we  turn  it  back 
into  Hebrew. 


(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bosporus,1  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  "  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem  "  (Comm. 
in  Abdiam).  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  not 
accept,  but  preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as 
connected  with  a  similar  Assyrian  word  signi- 
fying a  "  boundary,"  <nd  to  consider  the  passage 
as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  i::to  all 
regions. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bosporus 
Jerome's  teacher  alluded — the  Cimmerian  or  the 
Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Yeni-kaU), 
which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
liabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geography  outside  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with 
Iberia  in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  us. 
If  the  latter  (Stmt  of  Constantinople),  then  he 
may  be  taken  as  confirming  the  most  modem  opin- 
ion (noticed  below),  that  Sepharad  was  Saidis  in 
Lydia. 

The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jews, 
interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain  (Ispamia  and  Ispania), 
one  common  variation  of  which  name,  Hesperia 
(Diet,  of  Qeogr.  i.  10746),  does  certainly  bear  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Sepharad ;  and  so  deeply 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Spanish  Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided, 
are  called  by  the  Jews  themselves  the  Scphardim, 
German  Jews  being  known  as  the  Ashtenazim. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  of  these  can 
be  the  true  explanation  of  Sepharad.  The  prophecy 
of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance  of  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Jews  had 
been  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

(3.)  Others  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Sepha- 
rad with  Sipphara  in  Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  more 
probably  Sepharvaim. 

(4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in 
the  cuneiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  Naksh*- 
Rustum  and  Bekistun  ;  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic 
nations  given  by  Niebuhr  (Eeiseb.  ii.  pi.  31 ).  In  the 
latter  it  occurs  between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappa- 
docia)  and  Ta  UNA  (Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  identification  of  this  with  Sepharad, 
and  subsequently  it  was  suggested  by  I  assen  that 
S  Pa  Ra  1)  was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approved 
of  by  Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  {Introd.  to 
Obad.  p.  232,  note,  also  245).  In  support  of  this, 
Ftirst  (Handtcb.  ii.  95  a)  points  out  that  Antigouu. 
!  (dr.  n.c.  320)  may  very  probably  have  taken  some 
I  of  his  Jewish  captives  to  Sard  is ;  but  it  is  more  con- 
I  sistent  with  the  apparent  (Lite  of  Obadiah' s  pro- 
phecy to  believe  that  he  is  leferring  to  the  event 
mentioned  by  Joel  (iii.  6),  when  "  children  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  were  sold  to  the  "  sons  of 
the  Javanim  "  (lonians),  which — as  the  first  cap- 
tivity that  hud  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
a  transportation  to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond 
the  sea— could  hardly  faU  to  make  an  enduring 
impression  on  the  nation. 

(5.)  Ewald  (Propheten,  i.  404)  considers  that 
Sepharad  has  a  connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the 


!  •  Obtained  by  taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part 
of  the  name— nQD3  i  a"1*  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
the  flnat  l>. 
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preceding  verse ;  and  while  deprecating  the  "  pene- 
tration" of  those,  who  hare  discovered  the  name 
in  a  cuneiform  inscription,  suggests  that  the  true 
reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akin,  i.  e.  doubtless 
the  modem  Shefa  'Omar,  a  place  of  much  ancient 
repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
(see  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi.  428) ;  hot  It  is  not 
obvious  how  a  residence  within  the  Holy  Land  can 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are 
considerable  differences  in  the  form  of  the  two  names. 

(6.)  Michnelis  {Suppl.  No.  1778)  has  devoted 
some  space  to  this  name  ;  and,  among  other  conjec- 
tures, ingeniously  suggests  that  the  "  Spartans"  of 
1  Mace.  xii.  15  arc  accurately  "  Sepliaradites." 
This  suggestion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  later  investigation.  [See  Spar- 
tans.] [G.] 

SEPHABVA'IM  (D'VIBD:  Itwpapvoaty, 

'Erdxipovatp :  Sepharvaim)  is  mentioned  by  Sen- 
nacherib in  his  letter  to  Hczekiah  as  a  city  whose 
king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  cotnp.  2  K.  xviii.  34).  It 
is  coupled  with  Hena  and  A  va,  or  Ivah,  which  were 
towns  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again, 
it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  as  one  of  the 
places  from  which  colonists  were  transported  to 
people  the  desolate  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had 
been  carried  into  captivity,  where  it  is  again  joined 
with  Ava,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Babylon. 
These  indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in  identi- 

"  fying  the  place  with  the  famous  town  of  Sippara, 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptol.  v.  18), 
which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Mosaib. 
Sippara  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place 
where,  according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried 

"  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  and  from  which  his  posterity  recovered 
them  afterwards  (fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  ii.  p.  501,  iv. 
p.  280).  Abydenus  calls  it  w6\tr  iarwafnv&v 
(F~.  9),  and  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a 
vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Pliny  seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  "  o]>- 
pida  Hipparenorum  "  * — where,  according  to  him, 
was  a  great  seat  of  the  Chaldaic  learning  (H.  N. 
vi.  30).  The  plural  form  here  used  by  Pliny  may 
be  compared  with  the  dual  form  in  use  among  the 
Jews ;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sippara,  "  a  city 
of  the  sun  "  ('HAfov  viXty) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  ska 
Skamas,  or  "  Sippaia  of  the  Sun" — the  sun  being 
the  chief  object  of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Se- 
pharvitcs  are  said,  in  2  K.  xvii.  31,  to  have  "  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  " — these  two 
distinct  deities  representing  respectively  the  male 
and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as  Lunus  and  Luna 
represented  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  moon 
among  the  Romans.  [G.  K.] 

SEPHE'LA  (ij  JitfhXa :  Sephela).  The  Greek 


■  When  Pliny  places  Hippara  or  Sippara  on  the  Nar- 
ragam  (A'aftr  Agam),  Instead  of  on  the  Euphrates,  his 
reference  Is  to  the  artificial  channel,  which  branched  off 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara,  and  led  to  the  great  lake 
(Chald  X,33K)excavatcd  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Abydenus 
called  this  branch  *  Aracanus "  ('Ajuucawx),  Ar  Alum 
iFr.  10). 

b  So  absolute  Is  this  usage,  that  on  the  single  occa- 


SBPHELA  1199 
form  of  the  ancient  word  has-Shifilih 
the  native  name  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
low-lying  flat  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  through- 
out the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  his- 
torical works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
Prophets;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  region  fc  (Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9; 
1  K.  x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27, 
xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18 ;  Jer.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii. 
13;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these 
passages,  however,  the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V. 
not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Campagna, 
the  Wolds,  the  Carse,  but  as  a  mere  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  "  the 
plain,"  "  the  low  plains,"  and  *'  the  low  country." 
How  destructive  this  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative 
may  be  realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would 
be  caused  in  the  translation  of  an  English  historical 
work  into  a  foreign  tongue,  if  such  a  name  as  "  The 
Downs  "  were  rendered  by  some  general  term  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  district  in  the  country  of 
similar  formation.  Fortunately  the  Book  of  Macca- 
bees has  redeemed  our  Version  from  the  charge  of 
having  entirely  suppressed  this  interesting  name. 
In  1  Mace.  xii.  38  the  name  Sephela  is  found, 
though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which  was 
attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it  in 
the  Greek  of  the  passage. 

Whether  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  shape  in  which  the  Israelites  encoun- 
tered it  on  entering  the  country,  or  modified  so  as 
to  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root  shafal,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  constant  tendency  of  language) 
bring  it  into  a  form  intelligible  to  Hebrews — we 
shall  probably  never  know.  The  root  to  which  it 
is  related  is  in  common  use  both  in  Hebrew  and 
/.  rabic.  In  the  latter  it  has  originated  more  than 
one  proper  name— as  Mespila,  now  known  as 
Koyunjii;  el-Mcsfale,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  203, 4)  ;  and 
Seville,  originally  Hi-spalis,  probably  so  called  from 
its  wide  plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spain). 

The  name  Shefelah  is  rctajned  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  11th  century 
A.D.).  It  was  actually  in  use  down  to  the  5th 
century.  Eusebius,  and  after  him  Jerome  (Onomast. 
"  Sephela,"  and  Comm.  on  Obad.),  distinctly  state 
that  "  the  region  round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north 
and  west  was  so  called."  c  And  a  careful  investi- 
gation might  not  improbably  discover  the  name 
still  lingering  about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the 
present  day. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shefelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  weie  any.  In  the  list 
of  Joshua  (xv.  33-47)  it  contains  43  "  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  de- 
pendent on  them.    Of  these,  as  far  as  our  know- 


sion  where  It  is  wed  without  the  article  (Josh.  xl.  166) 
it  evidently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to 
above,  but  the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of 
Ephratm. 

c  In  bis  comment  on  Obadiah,  St.  Jerome  appears  to 
extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaua-Nicopolls ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to  Include  the 
Philistine  cities. 
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ledge  avails  us,  the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the 
most  southern  Gazn.  and  the  most  western  Nezib 
(about  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated  not  in 
the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  themselves. 
[Jakmcth  ;  Keilah  ;  Nezib,  &c.]  This  seems 
to  show,  either  that  on  the  ancient  principle  of 
dividing  territory  one  district  might  intrude  into 
the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shefelah  did 
not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to  do  in 
its  accommodated  Hebrew  form. 

The  Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  Sloping  as  it 
does  gently  to  the  sea,  it  receives  every  year  a  fresh 
dressing  from  the  materials  washed  down  from  the 
mountains  behind  it  by  the  furious  rains  of  winter. 
This  natural  manure,  aided  by  the  great  heat  of  its 
climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reward  the 
rude  husbandly  of  its  inhabitants,  year  after  year, 
with  crops  of  corn  which  are  described  by  the  tra- 
vellers as  prodigious. 

Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  corn-field  ot 
Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant  subject  of  warfare 
between  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge 
,  of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the  central  coun- 
try were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But 
it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed  t<> 
continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits  which 
nt  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite  king- 
dom. In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the 
Shefelah,  but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemies  from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  how- 
ever, their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the 
field  where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and 
successful  of  their  battles  were  fought. 

These  conditions  have  hardly  altered  in  modem 
times.  Any  invasion  of  Palestine  must  take  place 
through  the  maritime  plain,  the  natural  and  only 
load  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in  Napoleon's  case, 
as  has  already  been  noticed  under  Palestine  [p. 
667  a].  The  Shefelah  is  still  one  vast  corn-field,  but 
the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now  reduced 
to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and  the 
insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by 
their  extortions  to  all  the  industry  of  this  district, 
and  driving  active  and  willing  hands  to  better- 
governed  legions.  [See  Judaii,  vol.  i.  1156;  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  ii.  666  a,  667  6,  672,  3  ;  Plains, 
890  6.]  [G.] 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Gieek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  by  this  name,  is  like  the 
1  Kile,  fontium  qui  celat  origmes.  The  causes  which 
produced  it,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  difierent  portions  were 
translated,  are  all  uncertain. 

It  will  therefore  be  best  to  launch  our  skiff  on 
known  waters,  and  try  to  track  the  stream  upwards 
towards  its  source. 

This  Version  appeals  at  the  present  day  in  four 
principal  editions. 

1.  Biblia  Polyelotta  Complutensis,  a.d.  1514- 
1517. 

2.  The  Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  A.D.  1518. 

3.  The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus 
V.,  A.D.  1587. 

4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexaiidrinus, 
by  H.  H.  Baber,  a.d.  1816. 


1,  2.  The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably 
formed  by  collation  of  several  M*S. 

3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vaticanut,  but  not  without  many 
errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the 
modern  editions. 

A  transcript  of  the  Codex  Vatican  us,  prepared 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome,  by  . 
Vercelloni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of  the  Codex, 
and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  complete 
the  Codex  (among  them  nearly  all  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greek  type,  with  distinguishing 
notes. 

4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by  Mr.  Baher,  is 
printed  with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (Brit.  Museum  Library ; 
for  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Woide,  in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 

Other  Edition. 

The  Septuagint  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657)  is 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus. 

The  Cambridge  edition  (1665),  (Roman  text),  «■ 
only  valuable  for  the  Preface  by  Pearson. 

An  edition  of  the  Cod.  Alex,  was  published  by 
Grabe  (Oxford,  1707-1720),  but  its  critical  value 
is  tar  below  that  of  Baber's.  It  is  printed  in  com- 
mon type,  and  the  editor  has  exenased  his  judg- 
ment on  the  text,  putting  some  words  of  the  Codex 
in  the  margin,  and  replacing  them  by  what  he 
thought  better  readings,  distinguished  by  a  smaller 
type.  This  edition  was  reproduced  by  Breitin/er 
(Zurich,  1730),  4  vols.  4to.,  with  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Vatican  text. 

The  Edition  of  Bos  (Franeq.  1709)  follows  the 
Roman  text,  with  its  Scholia,  and  the  various  read- 
ings given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  especially  those  of 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

The  valuable  Critical  Edition  of  Holmes,  conti- 
nued by  Parsons,  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  Kennicott ;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a 
large  body  of  various  readings  from  numerous  MSS., 
and  editions,  Oxford,  1798-1827. 

The  Oxford  Edition,  by  Qaisford,  1848,  has 
the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  below. 

Tachendorft  Editions  (the  2nd,  1856)  «e  on 
the  same  plan ;  he  has  added  readings  from  some 
other  MSS.  discovered  by  himself,  with  very  usef  ul 
Prolegomena. 

Some  convenient  editions  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  one  in  8vo.,  others  of  smaller  site, 
forming  part  of  his  Polyglott  series  of  Bibles.  His 
text  is  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition,  by  Mr.  Field  (1859),  differs 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  He  takes  as  his  basis 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  ma- 
nifest errors  of  transcription,  by  the  help  of  other 
MSS. ;  and  brings  the  dislocated  portions  of  the 
Septuagint  into  agreement  with  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.1 

J/anuscn]pf«. 
The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
character  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of 
their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text. 


■  There  are  some  singular  variations  in  1  Kings  (see 
the  article  on  Kings,  p.  81). 
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They  are  distinguished  thus  by  Holmes:  the 
uncial  by  Roman  numerals,  the  cursive  by  Arabic 
figures. 

Among  them  may  be  specially  notad,  with  their 
probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch : — 


t  Uncial> 

I.  Oottobtaxcs.  Brit.  Mua.  (fragments) 

1L  Vattcakus.  Vat.  Library,  Home  .  . 

1IL  Al&xaxdrisus.   Brit.  Mug.  .  .    .  . 

VI  i.  Ambbosiakus.  Ambros.  Lib,  Milan  . 

X.  CoauxiAxua.  Bibl.  Imp,  Parts   .  . 
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Cursive. 

I*.  Medlceus.  Med.  LaurenUan  Lib.,  Florence  11 
19.   Chlglmus.   Similar  to  CompluL  Text  and 

108,118   10 

25.   Monacblensls.   Munich   10 

58.   VaUcanus(num.JL).  Vat  Lib,  similar  to  72  13 

69.  GUaguensis   12 

01.   Bodleianua,  Land.  38,  notae  optimae  .    .  13 
64.  Farislensto(ll).  Imperial  Library    .    .10 or  11 

72.  Venetus.   Maximi  faclendus    ....  13 

75.   Oxontensh.    Univ.  CoU   12 

84.  VaUcanus  (1901),  optimae  notae   ...  11 

JJJ*'  |  Ferrarlenses.   These  two  agree    .    .    .  j  j  * 

1 1)8.  I  Vaticanus  (330)  )  Similar  to  Complnt  1  14 
118. 1  Parialensia.  Imp.  Lib.  $    Textaod(19)  .(13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees 
from  the  Hebrew  original. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus : 

1.  Several  of  the  HSS.  agree  well  with  the  He- 
brew ;  others  differ  very  much. 

2.  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses. 

3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  80  places  (o)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission, 
ut  agreement  with  the  Hebrew;  2b'  places  (0) 
where  differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  tn  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew.  There  is  therefore  a  large 
balance  against  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew. 

4.  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number 
of  differences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest  number 
of  class  (0).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason 
for  this  close  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these 
MSS. 

5.  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

72  differs  from  the  Roman  <  In  40  places,  with  Hebrew. 
Text  (in  4    „     against  „ 

59  ditto  ditto  I      "**  » 


Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many 
shades  of  variety. 

The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  halfway  between 
the  two  extremes: 

Differing  from  Roman  Text         «""•*  %*%b™- 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  represent- 
ing the  comparison  thus  instituted  (by  the  test  of 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions 
or  omissions),  may  help  to  bring  these  results  more 
clearly  into  view. 


»  An  uncial  MS.,  brought  by  Tlachendorf  from  St. 
Catherine**  Monastery,  and  named  Codex  SinalUcns,  is 
•opposed  by  him  to  be  as  ancient  as  God.  V  lUcanus  (II.) 
VOL.  11. 


The  base-line  K.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 

i 


The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation, 
the  range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more 
extended  comparison  might  enable  us  to  discri- 
minate the  several  MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the 
result  would,  perhaps,  hardly  repay  the  labour. 

But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the 
Version  at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  (72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  afterwards  dege- 
nerate into  the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex 
Vatican  us  ? 

Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the 
Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical 
labours,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  MSS. 
which  stand  highest  in  the  scale  ? 

History  supplies  the  answer. 

Hieronymus  (Ep.  ad  Suniam  et  Fretelam,  torn, 
ii.  p.  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less 
accurate,  xotWj,  fragments  of  which  are  believed  to  / 
be  represented  by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the 
old  Latin  Version ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new 
Latin  Version. 

"  In  quo  illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis,  aliam 
esse  editionem,  quam  Origenes,  et  Caesariensis  Ku- 
sebius,  omnesque  Graeciae  tractate  res  koivV,  id  est,  i 
commtmem,  appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et  a  pie- 
risque  nunc  AovKiarbs  dicitur ;  aliam  LXX.  inter- 
pretum,  quae  et  in  4{oxXo?r  codicibus  reperitur,  et 
a  nobis  in  latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est,  et 
Hierosolymae  atque  in  Orientia  Ecclesiis  decan- 
tatur  .  .  .  komW)  autem  ista,  hoc  est,  communis 
editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et  LXX.  sed  hoc  interest  inter 
utramque,  quod  Kotvl)  pro  locis  et  temporibus,  et 
pro  voluntate  scriptorum,  vetus  corrupta  editio  est ; 
ea  autem  quae  habetur  in  efairAoTi,  et  quam  nos 
vertimus,  ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  incor- 
rupta  et  immacuiata  LXX.  interpretum  trauslatio 
reservatur.  Quicquid  ergo  ab  hoc  discrepat,  nulii 
dubium  est,  quia  ita  et  ab  Hebraeorum  auctoritate 
discordet." 

In  another  place  (Praefat.  in  Paralip.  torn.  i. 
col.  1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient 
translation,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in 
different  countries  j — 

4  H 
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"  Com  germana  ilia  antiqnaque  tranalatio  cor- 
rupta  sit."  .  .  .  "  Alexandria  etAegyptus  in  LXX. 
sain  Hesychium  laadant  auctorem  ;  Constantinopolis 
usque  Antiochiam  Lucinni  Martyris  exemplaria  pro- 
bat  ;  mediae  inter  has  prorinciae  Palaestinos  codices 
j  legunt:  quos  ab  Origene  elaboratos  Kusebius  et 
Pamphilus  vulgaverunt:  totusque  orbis  hac  inter 
se  contraria  vtu'ietate  compugnat." 

The  labours  of  Origen,  designed  to  remedy  the  con- 
flict of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own 
words  {Comment.  inMatth.  torn.  i.  p.  381, ed.  Huet.). 

"  Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  in  the 
copies,  either  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or 
the  rash  and  mischievous  correction  of  the  text 
by  others,  or  from  the  additions  or  omissions  made 
by  others  at  their  own  discretion.  This  discrepance 
in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Covenant,  we  hare  found 
m  means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God,  using  as  oar 
criterion  the  other  version*.  In  all  passages  of  the 
■  LXX.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  of  the 
copies,  forming  a  judgment  from  the  other  versions, 
we  have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them;  and 
some  words  we  have  marked  with  an  obelot  as  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  omit  them 
entirely ;  and  some  we  have  added  with  asteriscs 
affixed,  to  show  that  they  are  not  found  in  the 
l.XX.,  but  added  by  us  from  the  other  versions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew." 

The  other  tMotts,  or  versions,  are  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus. 

Origen,  Comm.  in  Joann.  (torn.  ii.  p.  131,  ed. 
Hnet.).  "  The  same  errors  in  names  may  be  observed 
frequently  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  as  we  hare 
learnt  by  diligent  enquiry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  by 
comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  still  nncorrupted  versions  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 

It  appears,  from  these  and  other  passages,  that 
Origen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several 
copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side 
with  the  other  three  translations,  and,  taking  their 
accordance  mth  each  other  <xt  tlie  test  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  marked  the  copy  of 
the  LXX.  with  an  obelot,  +,  where  he  found  su- 
perfluous words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
the  LXX.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  asterisc,  *,  prefixed. 

The  additions  to  the  LXX.  were  chiefly  made  from 
Theodotion  (Hieronymus,  Prolog,  in  Qenesin,  1. 1). 

14  Quod  ut  auderem,  Origenis  me  studium  pro- 
vocavit,  qui  Editioni  antiquae  translationem  Theo- 
ydotionis  miscuit,  asterisco  *  et  obelo  +,  id  est, 
Stella  et  vera,  opus  omne  distinguens:  dum  aut 
illucescere  facit  quae  minus  ante  fuerant,  aut  snper- 
flua  quaeque  jugulat  et  confodit "  (see  also  Praef. 
in  Job,  p.  795). 

From  Eusebius,  .is  quoted  below,  we  learn  that 
this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rtrfearXa,  the  four- 
fold Bible.  The  specimen  exhibited  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column  is  given  by  Montfaucon. 
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AKYAAX. 

SYM- 
KAXOX 

010. 

iv  KlQaXauf 

«»  «PXfj 

•»■  «px5 

iv  •PXti 

CKTurev  o 

iKTitrtv  o 

in-oojo-t*- 

bmcvy  o 

©toe  avv  ihv 

9«os  rby 

exix  to* 

ovpavbv  Kal 

ovpavbv  Kal 

rbv  ovpavbv 

ovpavbv  Kal 

OVV  TTjy  yify. 

Tqvyqv. 

Kal  iify  yyv. 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller 
portion  of  Origen's  labours ;  he  rested  not  till  he 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  com- 
pared the  Septuagint  directly  with  the  Hebrew  7 
copies.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  16,  p.  217,  ed. 
Vales.)  thus  describes  the  labours  which  led  to  the 
greater  work,  the  Hexapla ;  the  last  clause  of  the 
passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : — 

"So  careful  was  Origen's  investigation  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures 
received  among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
and  reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ;  and 
discovered  some  translations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion, which  he  searched  out,  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  corners ; 
....  and  in  his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  these 
was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An-  . 
toninus,  son  of  Severus :  and  bringing  these  all  into 
one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text  , 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ;  having  ar- 
ranged separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seventy." 

So  Jerome  (in  Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  torn.  iv.  P.  2, 
p.  116):  "Quia  ignorat,  quod  tantum  in  Scrip- 
turis  divinis  habuerit  studii,  ut  etiarn  hebraeam 
linguam  contra  aetatis  gentisque  suae  naturam 
edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX.  interpretibus,  alias  quo- 
que  editiones  in  unum  volumes  congregaret :  Aquilae 
scilicet  Hontici  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Ebionaei, 
et  Symmachi  ejusdem  dogmatis  ....  Praeterea 
Quintain  et  Sextam  et  Septimam  Editionem,  quas 
etiam  nos  de  ejus  Bibliotheca  haberrns,  tniro  labore 
reperit,  et  cum  caeteris  editionibus  comparavit." 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  ad 
Titum,l.  iv.  P.  1,  p.  437)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla 
the  Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters : — 

"Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes  veteris  legis 
libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantius  (Origenes)  in 
Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Caesariensi  Bibliotheca  de- 
scriptor ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  et 
ipsa  hebraea  propriis  sunt  characteribus  verba  de- 
scripta,  et  Graecis  Uteris  tramite  expressa  vicino." 

Hexatu  (11  os.  xl.  1). 


To  EBPAIKON. 

To  EBP. 
EAAHNIKOIXTP. 

AKYAAS. 

SYMMAXOZ. 

o;o. 

vEOAOTlfiN. 

onvom 

Io-poTjA 
oueaiSjjou 
ovfuiuffpaifi 
xapadt 

or i  wait 
loparik, 
Kai  wyairqtra 

OVTOV,  KOI 

oi*o  Aryvwrov 
txaXtaa 
toy  vtov  uov. 

OTl  TOII 

Io-paTjX 

KOI 

rryairnfifvos 
«{  Aiywrroi' 
KtKKjrrat 
vtos  /10  V. 

on  ynjrtos 

Iff/)OT)A  Ml 

ryot  rryamjffa 
avrov  xai 

ArytHrrov 
K<«Ai)reu 
vtos  flOV. 

oti  nprior 

IffpanK 

km  rryus  noa 

avrov  Ktu 

tKaXttra 

vior  uov 

«{  Ai-yvwTow. 
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It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the 
Tetrapia  as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but 
ouly  that  portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the 
four  columns  rilled  by  the  four  principal  Greek  Ten- 
sions. Valesius  (Notes  on  Eusebius,  p.  106)  thinks 
that  the  Tetrapia  was  formed  by  talcing  those  four 
columns  out  of  the  Hexapla,  and  making  them  into 
a  separate  book. 

But  the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i.  381, 
ii.  131),  above  cited,  is  clear  that  he  foimed  one 
corrected  text  of  the  Septuagiut,  by  comparison  of 
the  three  other  Greet  versions  (A,  2,  ©),  wing 
them  as  his  criterion.  If  he  had  known  Hebrew  at 
this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himself  to  the 
Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  ice.  ?  It  seems 
very  evident  that  he  must  have  learnt  Hebrew  at  a 
later  time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which 
7  rests  on  a  comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have 
followed  the  Tetrapia,  which  was  foimed  by  the 
help  of  Greek  versions  only. 

The  words  of  Eusebius  also  (ff.  E.  vi.  16)  ap- 
pear to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Hex- 
apla and  Tetrapia  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply 
that  the  Tetrapia  preceded  the  Hexapla. 

The  order  of  precedence  is  not  a  mere  literary 
<|uestion ;  the  view  above  stated,  which  is  supported 
by  Montfaucon,  Ussher,  tic.,  strengthens  the  force 
of  Origen 's  example  as  a  diligent  student  of  Scrip- 
ture, showing  his  increasing  desire  mtcgros  accedere 
fontes. 

The  labours  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel 
the  materials  for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  com- 
paring and  arranging  them,  made  him  worthy  of 
the  name  Adinvmtius. 

But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil  ?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with 
so  much  core,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful 
hands  ?  Too  large  for  transcription,  too  early  by 
centuries  for  printing  (which  alone  could  have  saved 
it),  it  was  destined  to  a  short  existence.  It  was 
*  brought  from  Tyre  and  laid  up  in  the  Library  at 
Caesarea,  and  there  probably  perished  by  the  names, 
a.d.  653. 

One  copy,  however,  had  been  made,  by  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  column  containing  the 
conected  text  of  the  Septuagiut,  with  Origen's 
asteriscs  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  denoting  from 
which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
1  Codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  Hexaplar;  but  in  the 
course  of  transcription  the  distinguishing  marks  have 
disappeared  or  become  confused  ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  text  composed  partly  of  the  old  Septuagiut  text, 
partly  of  insertions  from  the  three  other  chief  Greek 
veraons,  especially  that  of  Theodotion. 

The  tacts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have 
Codices  derived  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  e.  g.  72, 
39,  58 ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  (II.),  probably  representing  nearly  the  ancient 
uncorrected  text,  Kourli ;  so  between  these  we  find 
texts  of  intermediate  character  in  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus  (HI.),  and  others,  which  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapia. 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS.  must 
be  added  the  recensions  of  the  Septuagint  mentioned 
by  Jerome  and  others,  vix.  those  of  Lucian  of 
Antioch  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the 
time  of  Origen.    We  have  seen  above  tint  each  of 


these  had  a  wide  range ;  that  of  Lucian  (supposed 
to  be  corrected  by  the  Hebrew)  iu  the  Churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  that  of  Hesychiu* 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  while  the  Churches  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pnmphilus  (Hieron.  torn.  i. 
col.  1022). 

The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  existing  MSS.  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of  sources  fiom 
which  they  have  descended. 

I.  History  of  the  Version. 

We  have  now  to  pursue  our  course  upwards,  by 
such  guidance  as  we  can  find.  The  ancient  text, 
called  Koirh,  which  was  current  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  whence  came  it  ? 

We  find  it  quoted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
in  Greek  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Justin  Martyr, 
irenaeus;  in  Latin  versions  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian ;  we  find  it  questioned  as  inaccurate  by  j 
the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  Apol.),  and  provoking 
them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  &c.) ;  we  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  whose  writings  are 
full  of  citations  and  references,  and  imbued  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin, 
our  path  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Before  we  enter 
on  this  doubtful  ground  we  may  pause  awhile  to 
mark  the  wide  circulation  which  the  Version  had 
obtained  at  the  Christian  era,  and  the  important  ». 
services  it  rendered,  first  in  preparing  the  way  of 
Christ,  secondly  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual 
festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of 
the  completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis, 
lib.  ii.).  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had 
been  long  in  general  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  the  Greek- 
language  prevailed;  wherever  Jews  were  settled, 
and  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was 
drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by 
Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  His  pro- 
mises of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout  the  nations ; 
it  was  indeed  ostium  gentibus  ad  Christum.  To  the 
wide  dispersion  of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in 
great  measure  that  general  persuasion  which  pre- 
vailed  over  the  whole  East  (percrebuerat  oriente 
toco)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Redeemer,  and  led. 
the  Magi  to  recognise  the  star  which  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septur.- 
gint  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  those 
Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from 
Crete  and  Rome,  used  the  Greek  language;  the 
testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets came  to  them  in  the  woids  of  the  Septuagint ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address 
to  the  Jews;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  (. .  .is 
xp6&aTOv  M  <r<payiiv  lix^V  •  •  • )  i  tl>«y  *h°  were 
scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lauds  speaking 
of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  the  things  writ- 
ten of  Him  in  the  Greek  version  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East 

4  H  2 
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to  Rome  nnd  Maasilin  in  the  West  the  voice  of  the 
Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens  of  Rome, 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine. 
Irenaeos  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures ;  and  a 
atiH  wider  range  was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin 
version  (or  versions)  made  from  the  LXX.  for  the 
use  of  the  Latin  Churches  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into 
the  tongues  of  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
'  and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the  Septuagint  was 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
Christian  Church.* 

Let  us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source. 
Can  we  find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Wheie  and 
(2)  when  was  it  made?  and  (3)  by  whom?  and 
(4)  whence  the  title?  The  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  their  tradi- 
tions, have  been  weighed  and  examined  by  many 
learned  men,  and  the  result  is  well  described  by 
Pearson  (P raef.  ad  LXX.,  1665) : 

"  Neque  vera  de  ejus  autiquitate  dignitateque 
quicquam  impraesentiarum  dicemus,  de  quibus  viri 
docti  multn,  hoc  praeseitim  saeculo,  scripsere ;  qui 
cum  maxime  inter  se  dissentiant,  nihil  adlaic  satis 
certi  et  explorati  videntur  tradiditse." 

(1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree  is  that 
.  Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Version :  the 

Septuagint  begins  where  the  Nile  ends  his  course. 

(2)  On  one  other  point  there  is  a  near  agree- 
ment, viz.  as  to  time,  that  the  Version  was  made, 
or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 

*  Ptolemies,  iu  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

(3)  By  whom  teas  it  model — The  following  are 
some  of  the  traditions  current  among  the  Fathers : — 

f  Irenaeus  (lib.  iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
'  wishing  to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scriptures ;  that 
they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  later  languages;  that  the  king  sepa- 
rated them  from  one  another,  and  bade  them  all 
translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions, 
God  was  glorified,  for  they  all  agreed  exactly,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so 
that  all  men  may  know  that  the  Scriptures  are 
translated  by  the  inspiration  of  Ood. 

Justin  Martyr  (Cohort,  ad  Oraecos,  p.  34)  gives 
the  same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see 
the  cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Epiphanjus  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  36  versions,  agreeing 
in  every  point,  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (De  Pond,  et  Mem.  cap.  iii.-vi.). 

Among  the  Latin  Fathers  Augustine  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators: — "Non  autem 
secundum  LXX.  interprets,  qui  etiam  ipsi  divino 
Spiritu  interpretati,  ob  hoc  alitor  videntur  nonnulln 
dixisse,  utad  spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  magis 
admoneretur  lectoris  intentio  .  .  . .  "  (De  Doctr. 
Christ,  iv.  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story 
vof  the  cells  and  the  inspiration: — "  Kt  uescio  quis 
primus  auctor  Septuaginta  cellulns  Alexandrine 
mendacio  suo  extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadera  scrip- 


c  On  this  part  of  Uie  subject  see  on  Hulscan  Prize 
Ksny,  by  W.  I!.  Chnrlon,  "  On  the  Influence  or  the  LXX 
on  llir  1'iugress  ol Christianity." 
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titarent,  cum  Aristaoiis  ejusdem  Ptolemaei  inrtp- 
atrri(rrfii,  et  mtiltn  post  tempore  Josephus,  nihil 
tale  retulerint:  sed  in  una  basilica  congregates, 
contulisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse.  Aliud  est 
enim  vatem,  aliud  ease  interpretem.  Ibi  Spiritus 
veutura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  quae  iutelligit  trnnsfert "  ( I'ruef.  ad  Pent.). 

The  decision  between  these  conflicting  reports  as 
to  the  inspiration  may  be  best  made  by  careful 
study  of  the  version  itself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Jerome,  while  rejecting 
the  stories  of  others,  refers  to  the  relation  of  Ari- 
staeus,  or  Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former 
being  followed  by  the  latter. 

This  (so  called)  letter  of  Aristeas  to  his  brother 
Philocrates  is  still  extant ;  it  may  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  folio  volume  of  Hody  (De  Bihli- 
orum  Textibus  Orujinalibm,  &c.,  Oxon.  MDCCV.), 
and  separately  in  a  small  volume  published  at 
Oxford  ( 1692).  It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  pre- 
sents sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  m 
Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of 
silver,  &c. ;  the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free, 
paying  their  ransom  himself ;  the  letter  of  the 
king ;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest ;  the  choosing 
of  six  interpreters  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  their  names;  the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters 
of  gold  ;  their  arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  victory  over  Antigonus;  the 
feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued 
for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each  ; 
their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  6^ 
conference  and  comparison. 

Ot  &)  hnrthaw  eVacrra  aifupaya  rotovrrts 
irpoi  eavTofa  -rait  kvrifioKais,  to  Ji  «7r 
avfiQwrlai  yivifitvov  -rpftrdyrus  iwaypafys  oSrms 
iriyxay*  *apa  rod  Anfirirplov  .... 

The  king  rejoiced  greatly,  and  commanded  the 
books  to  be  carefully  kept ;  gave  to  each  three  robes, 
two  talents  of  gold,  &c. ;  to  Eleazar  the  high-priest 
he  sent  ten  silver-footed  tables,  a  cup  of  thirty 
talents,  Sk.,  and  begged  him  to  let  any  of  the 
interpreters  who  wished  come  and  see  him  again, 
for  he  loved  to  have  such  men  and  to  spend  his 
wealth  upon  them. 

This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave  to  this  „ 
version  the  title  of  the  Septuagint.  It  differs  from 
the  later  accounts  above  cited,  being  more  embel- 
lished, but  less  marvellous.  It  speaks  much  of 
royal  pomp  and  munificence,  but  says  nothing  of 
inspiration.  The  tianslntors  met  together  and  con- 
ferred, and  produced  the  best  version  they  could. 

A  simpler  account,  and  probably  more  genuine, 
is  that  given  by  Aristobulus  (2nd  century  B.C.)  in 
a  fragment  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Stromata;  lib.  v.  p.  595)  and  by  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Ewng.  b.  xiii.  c.  12) : — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  our  Law, 
and  studied  diligently  all  its  particulars.  For  before 
Demetrius  Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened  to 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
tilings;  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Pytha- 
goras, who  also  transferred  many  of  our  do-  triues 
into  his  system.    But  the  entire  translation  "four 
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whole  Law  Si  t\n  tppfr*"*  r**  8<A  to? 
rifiov  T&vrtev)  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  king 

.  named  Philadelphia  a  man  of  greater  zeal,  under 
the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus."  * 

This  probably  expresses  the  belief  which  prevailed 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  viz.  that  some  portions  of 
the  Jewish  history  had  been  published  in  Greek 
before  Demetrius,  but  that  in  his  time  and  under 
his  direction  the  whole  Law  was  translated:  and 
this  agrees  with  the  story  of  Aristeas. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Sirach  (ascribed  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 

T  about  133  n.c.)  makes  mention  of  "  the  Law  itself, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having 
been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  another 
tongue. 

The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine 
and  true  for  many  centuries;  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome,  and  by  learned  men  in  modern  times.  The 
first  who  expressed  doubts  were  Lud.  de  Vires 
(Note  on  Augustin.  De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  42)  and 
Julius  Scaliger,  who  boldly  declared  his  belief  that 
it  was  a  forgery :  "  a  Judaeo  quodam  Arisleae 
nomine  confectam  esse :"  and  the  general  belief  of 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
hancing  the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  gain. 
The  age  in  which  the  letter  of  Aristeas  makes  its 
7  appearance  was  fertile  in  such  fictitious  writings 
(see  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  85,  ed.  Dyce). 

"  The  passage  in  Galea  that  I  refer  to  is  this : 
'  When  the  Attali  and  the  Ptolemies  were  in  emu- 
lation about  their  libraries,  the  knavery  of  forging 
*  books  and  titles  began.  For  there  were  those  that, 
to  enhance  the  price  of  their  books,  put  the  names 
of  great  authors  before  them,  and  so  sold  them  to 
those  princes.' " 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  through  the  letter  of 
Aristeas,  that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  how 
exactly  the  characters  of  the  writing  correspond  to 
those  of  the  fictitious  writings  of  the  Sophists,  so 
ably  exposed  by  Bentley. 

Here  are  the  same  kind  of  errors  and  anachron- 
isms in  history,  the  same  embellishments,  eminent 
characters  and  great  events,  splendid  gifts  of  gold 
mid  silver  and  purple,  of  which  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion were  so  lavish.  These  are  well  exposed  by 
Hody;. and  we  of  later  times,  with  our  inherited 
wisdom,  wonder  how  such  a  story  could  have  ob- 
tained credit  with  scholars  of  former  days. 

"  What  clumsie  cheats,  those  Sibylline  oracles 
now  extant,  and  Aristeas'  story  of  the  Septuagint, 
passed  without  contest,  even  among  many  learned 
men "  (Bentley  on  Phalaris,  Introd.  p.  83). 

But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no 
material  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself : — 

1.  The  Version  was  made  at  Alexandria. 

2.  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, about  280  B.C. 

„  3.  The  Law  (i.  e.  the  Pentateuch)  alone  was 
translated  at  first. 

It  is  also  veiy  possible  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  statement  of  a  copy  being  placed  in  the  royal 
library.    (The  emperor  Akbar  caused  the  New 

'  Testament  to  be  translated  into  Persian.) 


*  Some  doubts  have  been  raised  of  the  genuineness 
of  Uiis  fragment,  but  it  Is  well  defended  by  Valckenaer 
(Diatribe  de  ArUtoOulo  Judaoo). 


But  by  whom  was  the  Version  made?  As 
Hody  justly  remarks,  "it  is  of  Utile  moment 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  king 
or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudo-Aristeas 
and  his  followers  relate),  were  summoned  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to  Alexandria." 

On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be  so  con- 
clusive as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself,  which 
hears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  know-  T 
ledge  of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases 
of  the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  forms  1j\twrar,  rafm0d\o<ray,  bewray  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet, 
who  closes  his  iambic  line  with  K&sro  yr/s  lo~x&- 
(oaav.  Hody  (ii.  c.  iv.)  gives  several  examples 
of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names,  and  coins,  and 
measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome  of  Alex- 
andria, for  the  Hebrew  Cibrath  (Gen.  xlviii.  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job 
(viii.  11).  The  reader  of  the  LXX.  will  readily 
agree  with  his  conclusion,  "  Sive  regis  jussu,  sive 
sponte  a  Judaeis,  a  Judaeis  Alexandrinis  fuisse 
lactam." 

The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
decisively  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or 
by  historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bility must  be  struck  between  the  tradition,  so 
widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the  king's 
intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested  by 
the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books  of  Moses 
in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to 
them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  m  Targums  or  Para* 
phrases;  and  the  same  was  done  with  the  Books  of 
the  Prophets  when,  at  a  later  time,  they  also  were 
read  in  the  synagogues. 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  their  familiar  language  was 
Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  under  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  practice  as  theii 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  the  Law  first  and  afterwards 
the  Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Greek,  and  from  7 
this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek 
Version. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  seem  to  con- 
firm this  view  ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the  best  pari  of  t 
the  Version;  the  other  books  are  more  detective, 
betraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  learning 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

4.  Whence  the  title  1 — It  seems  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Septuagint 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72 ;  that  title 
appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. 

II.  Character  of  the  Skptuagiht. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
Version,  and  the  help  which  it  affords  in  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
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The  Character  of  the  Version.— Is  it  faithful 
in  substance?  1$  it  minutely  accurate  in  details? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  made  by  special  inspiration  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions:  there  are 
others  which  relate  to  particulars,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss  these  latter  first,  as  they  throw 
some  litrht  on  the  more  general  questions. 

K.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel  points  now  used  ? 
'     A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 

1.  Proper  Names. 
Hebrew.  Septuagint. 

Ex.  vl.  II.         Ltbnl.  Ju>fitvtL 
vl.  19.  'SnD,  MachU. 
xlil.  20.  DflK,  Etham. 
Deut.  HI.  10.  n3^D.  Salchah. 


lv.  43.  1V3,  Beser. 

V  V 

xxxlv.  i.  njDB,  Pisgah. 


MooAcl 
'(Hup. 

2.  Other  Words. 
Hebrew.  Septuagint. 
Gen.  1.  9.  DIpD.  place.  ewayrri  (HIpD)- 

Kai  trvvtKoSirrtv  ovtow 

and  lie  drove  them  ax-ay.      (DFIK  3B*1)- 

Ex.  xii.  i7.  nVvsrrriN. 

wileawnrf  bread.  (niXDnTIK)- 

t  :  •  -  v 

Nam.  xvl.  5.  "Tf?2>  in  the  ivtoKvum 
morning.  (*H?3)- 

Deut.  xv.  18.  nVthi-  double      Mnu»  (rOB'tS)- 

....  |T  > 

Is.  lx.  8.  "Q%  a  word.  Siraror  CDI). 

T  T  V  V 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  innumerable. 
J  Plainly  the  Greek  translators  had  not  Hebrew  MSS. 
pointed  as  at  present. 

In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Ex.  ii.  25;  Nahum  iii.  8) 
the  LXX.  hare  probably  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing 
has  gone  wrong. 

3.  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one 
another,  and  were  the  final  letters,  J*,  t),  J,  D,  "),  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  was  made  ? 

Take  a  few  out  of  many  examples : 


Jfcorew. 

(t)  Deut  xxvi.  t.  lata  '©"TK- 
a  perishing  Syrian. 

(2)  2  K.  li.  14.  tMntJK. 

he  alto. 

(3)  2  K.  xxtl.  20.  J3^. 

there/ore. 

(4)  lChr.xvti.10.  tf?  TJKV 

and  I  will  tell  thee. 
(6)     Hos.vl.0.  "fo<  Tp08?*?* 


IXI. 

Svpuxr  awifiaXtv 

tt3K'  DTK)- 

[they  Join  the  two 
words  In  one  J. 

(»?-*£>)• 


koX  avfcoia  on 

I.  %.  

koX  rb  Kpifia  fiav 
tin;  <£t4f  ef  <Arv- 
trercu. 

and  thy  Judgments  (are      The  LXX.  read: 

(o)  zech.  xl  i.  lt&n  «3j;  JsV. 

even  you,  O  poor  of  the      [Ihey  Join  the  two 
flock.  first  words!. 

Here  we  rind  three  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the 
LXX.  read  as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the 
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present  Hebrew  text:  one  case  (3)  where  one 
Hebrew  word  is  made  into  two  by  the  LXX.; 
two  cases  (1,5)  where  the  LXX.  transfers  a  letter 
from  the  end  of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these  cases 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the 
words,  and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not 
then  in  use. 

In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  5,  6),  the 
Septuagint  has  probably  preserved  the  true  division 
and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which 
enable  us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the 
translators,  great  help  is  afforded  by  Cappelli  Critica 
Sacra,  and  by  the  Vbrttudien  of  Frankel,  who  hns 
most  diligently  anatomised  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
His  projected  work  on  the  whole  of  the  Version 
has  not  been  completed,  but  he  has  published  a 
part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Deber  den  EinHuss  der 
Palastmischen  Exegese  auf  die  Alexandrmische 
Hermeneutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 

A.  Is  the  Septuagint  faithful  in  substance  f — 
Here  we  cannot  answer  by  citing  a  few  examples ; 
the  question  refers  to  the  general  texture,  and 
any  opinion  we  express  must  be  verified  by  con- 
tinuous leading. 

1.  And  first  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody, 
Frankel,  and  others,  that  the  several  books  were 
translated  by  different  persons,  without  any  com-" 
prehensive  revision  to  harmonise  the  several  paits. 
Names  and  words  are  rendered  differently  in  dif- 
ferent books ;  e.  g.  TOB,  the  passover,  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  rendered  xdVx",  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6, 
<pcur4n. 

Urim.  Ex.  xxviii.  26,  HiKneris,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  8t)Aoi,  Ezr.  ii.  63,  aWr/fowej,  Neb.  vii. 
65,  ipatrloav. 

DSn,  Thummim,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  26,  is  iA^Stia ; 
in  Exr.  ii.  63,  riXtiov. 

The  Philistines  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
are  $vA«me)p,  in  the  other  books,  oAAo^vAoi. 

The  Books  of  J  udges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  iyi  flpu,  instead  ol  tyei. 

These  are  a  lew  out  of  many  like  variations. 

2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version  varies^ 
much  in  the  several  books ;  those  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  the  best,  as  Jerome  says  (Confitemur  plus 
quam  caettris  cum  hebraicis  consonare),  and  this 
agrees  well  with  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Law  was  translated  flint,  when  Hebrew  MSS.  were 
more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known.  Perhaps 
the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  the>e  early  books 
facilitated  the  fidelity  of  the  Version. 

3.  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  speaking, 
inferior  to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  In  these  putt 
the  reader  of  the  LXX.  must  be  continually  on  the 
watch  lest  an  imperfect  rendering  of  a  difficult 
word  mar  the  whole  sentence.  The  Psalms  and 
Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best. 

4.  In  the  Major  Prophets  (probahly  translated  » 
nearly  100  years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  ol 
the  most  imjiortaut  prophecies  are  sadly  obscured : 
e.  g.  Is.  ix.  1,  toDto  ireSror  *(•  rax<>  *o(ei, 
X«V«  Zafiov\i>y,  k.  t.  A.,  and  in  ix.  6,  Es-iiu 
nactus  est  iaterpretem  scse  indignum  TZuingli ) ; 
Jcr.  xxiii.  6,  Kai  toCto  to  IVoua  a&ToO  o  KoAtVei 
airrbv  Kvpios  'IwacttK  «V  rott  itpoetfyrais. 
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Ezekiel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  (speaking  gene- 
rally) seem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  LXX. 
version  of  Daniel  was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion 
being  substituted  for  it. 

5.  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings,  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the 
margin  into  the  text,  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Is.  vii. 
18 ;  Hab.  iii.  2 ;  Joel  i.  8),— for  these  are  blem- 
ishes, not  of  the  Version  itself,  but  of  the  copies— 
and  forming  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  Septua- 
gint  was  ia  its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile,  that  it 
(  was,  in  many  parts,  the  wrong  side  of  the  Hebrew 
tapestry,  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines, 
and  with  many  ends  of  threads  visible;  or,  to  use 
a  more  dignified  illustration,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
image  of  the  original  seen  through  a  glass  not 
adjusted  to  the  proper  focus;  the  larger  features 
are  shewn,  but  the  sharpness  of  definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the  second 
question — Is  the  Version  minutely  accurate  in  de- 
tails?— but  will  give  a  few  examples: 

1.  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often 
rendered  by  differing  words — Ex.  xii.  13,  WID9, 
«'  I  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  oKtnio-a,  but  23,  I1DB, 
"  will  pass  over,"  LXX.  xape\evtrtTai. 

2.  Differing  words  by  the  same  word — Ex.  xii. 
23,  "OJ>,  "  pass  through,"  and  PIDB,  "  pass  over," 
both  by  TapfKtiatrai;  Num.  xv.  4,  5,  flrMDj 
"  offering,"  and  1131,  "  sacrifice,"  both  by  Bvffta. 

3.  The  divine  names  are  frequently  interchanged ; 
Kiptos  is  put  for  D'il^K,  God,  and  eco'i  for  DIPP, 
Jehovah;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  com- 
bined or  wrongly  separated. 

4.  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Geo.  xxiii.  by  translating  the  name 
Machpelah  (to  ttwKovy),  the  Version  is  made  to 
speak  first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (,ver.  9), 
and  then  of  the  field  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17), 
i  bypbs  "E(ppaiy,  %s  %r  «V  T$  8flrA$  o-s-nAafy, 
the  last  word  not  warranted  by  the  Hebrew.  Zech. 
vi.  14  is  a  carious  example  of  four  names  of 
persons  being  translated,  e.  g.  H1  2*\vh,  "to  To- 

bijah,"  LXX.  rots  xynalpaa  «*rij*  i  P'sgah  ■» 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  fairy*,  but  in  Deut.  iii.  27,  rot 
AeAalev/icVov. 

5.  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words :  e.  g.  Num.  iii.  26, 
injVO,  "  the  cords  of  it,"  LXX.  to  /rordXoiw, 
and  iv.  26,  tA  ntpiooi.  In  other  places  ol  naAoi, 
and  Is.  liv.  2,  tA  oxowlo-uara,  both  rightly.  Ex. 
iv.  31,  lyOB^,  "they  heard,"  LXX.  ixipv 
dnofe");  Num.  xvi.  15,  "  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  " 
CfilDPj),  LXX.  obx  tnBiuniia  (IDm  eOWa; 
Deut.'xxxii.  10,  inKVOJ,  "he  found  him,"  LXX. 
airripKTiatv  afrroV ;  1  Sam.  xii.  2,  ,W3fe',  "lam 
grajheaded,"  LXX.  Katfoouax  ('fOB'j;  Gen.  iii. 
17,  ^"VQJD,  "  for  thy  sake,"  LXX.  iv  rots  Ipyois 

am  ("1  for  1). 

In  very  many  cases  the  error  may  be  thus  traced 
to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
T  and  T,  n  and  Jl,  and  1,  &c. ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  original  and 
the  version:  e.g.  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  ^trfe^  \33, "  the 
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LXX. 

AvAacvere  CR-aAfftf 
S/vXaami  roirpwl  Kai 
tV  vvim 

Kai  trap'  cpol  ouccu 


sons  of  Israel,"  LXX.  ayyiXtcv  6«oD.  Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  vliv  "lo-po^A. 

Is.  zxi.  II,  13. 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  i 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 
The  watchman  said. 
The  morning  cometh,  and  also 

the  night: 
If  ye  will  enquire,  enquire  ye. 
Return,  come. 

6.  Besides  the  above  deviations,  and  many  like 
them,  which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes, 
the  change  of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  to 
exhibit  a  studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew:  e.g.  Gen.  ii.  2,  on  the  seventh  ('JTSKTI) 
day  GOD  ended  his  work,  LXX.  awtriXtotr  6 
Bebs  iv  rf)  tinipu  Tp  ?kt»  tA  tpya  abrov.  The 
addition  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  kbI  «V  rp  yf  Xaraay, 
appeai-s  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew 
are  softened  down ;  where  human  parts  ore  ascribed 
to  God,  for  hand  the  LXX  substitute  power:  for 
mouth — word,  &c.  Ex.  iv.  16,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to 
him  instead  of  God"  (Wrfovb).  LXX.  oh  Si 
abrif  toy  tA  itpbs  top  ©soV;  see  Exod.  iv.  15. 
These  and  many  more  savour  of  design,  rather  than 
of  accident  or  error. 

The  Version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
never  to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases 
of  the  Septuagint,  without  comparing  them  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Greek  may  be  right ;  but  very  often 
its  variations  are  wrong. 

T.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was  made  by 
inspiration:  «or*  Mwrotar  too  ©eoC,  Irenaeus; 
"divino  Spiritu  interpretati,"  Augustine.  Even 
Jerome  himself  seems  to  think  that  the  LXX.  may 
have  sometimes  added  words  to  the  original,  "  ob 
Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatem,  licet  in  H&raeis  vo- 
luminibus  non  legator''  (Praefat.  in  Paralip.  torn, 
i.  col.  1419). 

Let  us  try  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  inspiration  of  translators.  It  cannot 
mean  what  Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the 
translators  were  divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  ori- 
ginal, for  this  would  be  the  inspiration  of  Prophets ; 
as  he  himself  says  in  another,  passage  {Prolog,  in 
Genesm,  torn.  i.  )  "  aliud  est  enim  vertere,  aliud 
esse  mterpretem."  Every  such  addition  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  new  revelation. 

Nor  can  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the 
deviations  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  original  were 
divinely  directed,  whether  in  order  to  adapt  the 
Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the  heathen,  or  for  other 
purposes.  This  would  be.  pro  tanto,  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
revelation;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepance 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  would 
tend  to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek 
Scriptures  were  used ;  there  would  be  two  different 
copies  of  the  same  books  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  each  claiming  Divine  authority ;  the  appeal 
to  Hoses  and  the  Prophets  would  lose  much  of  its 
force ;  the  standard  of  Divine  truth  would  be  ren- 
dered doubtful ;  the  trumpet  would  give  an  uncertain 

I'  sound. 
No  !   If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  inspiration 
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of  translators,  it  must  be  an  effect  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them  to  do  their 
work  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by  their 
own  abilities  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from 
imperfect  MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from 
human  infirmity  and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  purity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inspiration 
claimed  for  the  translators  by  Philo  ( VU.  Mosis, 
lib.  "  We  look  upon  the  persons  who  made  this 
Version,  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as  persons 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  fore- 
going examples,  whether  the  Septuagint  Version 
satisfies  this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate 
in  details ;  it  will  enable  us  to  correct  the  Hebrew 
in  every  place  where  an  error  has  crept  in ;  it  will 
give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of  intuition  in  its 
highest  form,  which  enables  our  great  critics  to 
divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading ;  it  will 
be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  from  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  Heaven. 

This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  Version  itself.  We  will  simply 
declare  our  own  conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a 
Divine  republication  of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  Septuagint ; 
a  distinction  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Jerome  (Prohij.  in  Genesin): 

Ibi  Spiritus  Ventura  praedicit ;  hie  eruditio  et 
verborum  copia  ta  quae  intelligit  transfert. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  agrees  with 
the  ancient  narrative  of  the  Version,  known  by  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  which  represents  the  interpreters 
as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming  one  council,  con- 
ferring together,  and  agreeing  on  the  sense  (see  Hody, 
lib.  ii.  c.  vi.). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this 
estimate  of  the  LXX.  too  low  ;  who  think  that  the 
use  of  this  version  in  the  N.  T.  stamps  it  with  an 
authority  above  that  of  a  mere  translation.  But 
as  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  do  not  invariably 
cite  the  O.  T.  according  to  this  version,  we  are  left 
to  judge  by  the  light  of  facts  and  evidence.  Stu- 
dents of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  students  of  the 
natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of 
Bacon — Sola  spes  est  in  nerd  inductions. 

HI.  What,  then,  are  the  benefits  to  be 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
SEPTUAOINT? 

After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above  given, 
it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
7  read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if 
he  be  a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a 
very  humble  way,  to  compare  the  Version  with 
the  Original. 

1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  the  Septuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it 
was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel  points  and  the 
mode  of  writing. 

This  evidence  often  renders  v&  y  material  help  in 
the  correction  aud  establishment  of  the  Hebrew 


text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the 
Masoretic  recension,  the  Septuagint  often  indicates 
readings  more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those 
of  our  present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions;  and  often 
speaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  readings 
of  the  present  MSS. 

E.  g.  Ps.  xxii.  17  (in  LXX.  xxi.  16),  the  printed 
Hebrew  text  is  ntfD  ;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb 
in  3  pens,  plural,  TTN3 :  the  Sept.  steps  in  to  decide 
the  doubt,  &pv£av  X'V&s  fuv  ««1  *oSa$  pon,  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  foxvyay. 

Ps.  xvi.  10.  The  printed  text  is  "pTDTI,  in  the 
plural ;  but  near  200  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
"ITDn,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Sept.,  oiti  l&ata  rbv  taiir  aov  I8«u> 
SuupOopdv. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  car- 
dinal truths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness, 
in  the  LXX.,  long  before  the  controversy  between 
Christians  and  Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi.  S,  the  context  clearly  requires  that 
the  first  person  should  be  maintained  throughout 
the  verse;  the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  without  a  change  except  in  the  position  of  one 
letter,  to  xplfia  juov  is  <pis  t^tKtiaerau,  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  addition  of  words  in  Italics,  in 
our  English  Version. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  most 
content  ourselves  with  one  signal  instance,  of  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is 
called  iiioivrtKtvrov),  and  preserved  in  the  Sept. 
In  Genesis  iv.  8,  is  a  passage  which  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  our  English  Version,  is  evidently  incomplete : 

"And  Cain  talked  (lOtto)  with  Abel  his  bro- 
ther ;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the 
field,"  &c. 

Here  the  Hebrew  word  ")Dt^*l,  is  the  word  con- 
stantly used  as  the  introduction  to  words  spoken, 
"  Cain  said  unto  Abel "  .  .  .  ,  but,  as  the  text 
stands,  there  are  no  words  spoken  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing words  "...  vhen  they  vrere  in  the  field," 
come  in  abruptly.  The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lactam 
Hebraeorum  codicum  (Pearson),  nal  eTxs  KaTy 
*f>bs  *A/3<X  rbv  iSt\<pby  ainov,  tUxSt/pey  (is  rb 
*tSloy  (  =  mfe>n  H3^3).    The  Sam.  Pentateuch 

V  T    —        T  ■  • 

and  the  Syriac  Version  agree  with  the  Sept,  and 
the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens  Komaaus 
(Ep.  i.  c.  iv.).  The  Hebrew  transcriber's  eye  was 
probably  misled  by  the  word  ml?,  terminating 
both  the  clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  we  do  not  attribute 
any  paramount  aul/tority  to  the  Sept.  on  account 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts, 
280  or  180  years  B.C.  The  decision  as  to  any  par- 
ticular reading  must  be  made  by  weighing  this 
evidence,  together  with  that  of  other  ancient  Ver- 
sions, with  the  arguments  from  the  context,  the  rules 
of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the 
comparison  of  parallel  passages.  And  thus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  Greek,  and  some- 
times the  Greek  the  Hebrew ;  both  liable  to  err 
through  the  infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands, 
but  each  checking  the  other  s  errors. 

2.  The  close  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  makes  the  study  of  the  Septuagint  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the 
theological   student.     Pearson  quotes  from  Ire- 
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naeus  aiid  Jerome,  as  to  the  citation  of  the  words 
of  prophecy  from  the  .Septuagint.  The  former,  as 
Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universally,  when  he 
says  that  the  Apostles,  "  prophetic*  omnia  ita  enun- 
ciaverunt  quemadmodum  Seniorum  interpretatio 
continet."  But  it  was  manifestly  the  ohief  store- 
.  house  from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  pre- 
cepts. Mr.  tii-infield  •  says  that  "  the  number  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  may  be  estimated  at 
350,  of  which  not  more  than  50  materially  differ 
from  the  LXX.  But  the  indirect  verbal  allusions 
would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater  amount " 
(Apol./or  LXX.,  p.  37)'.  The  comparison  of  the 
citations  with  the  Septuagint  is  much  facilitated  by 
Mr.  Grinfield's  '  Editio  Hellenistica '  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  Mr.  Gough's  1  New  Test.  Quo- 
tations,' in  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  passages 
of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
citations  in  the  New.  (On  this  subject  see  Hody,  p. 
248,  281 ;  Kennicott,  Dissert.  Gen.  §84 ;  Cappelli 
Critica  Sacra,  vol.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version  Divine 
Truth  has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine, 
and  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here  the 
peculiar  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the 
<tock  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  words  and  phrases  take 
a  new  sense.  The  terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in 
the  Greek  Version  are  employed  by  the  Apostles 
to  express  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  e.  g. 
ipxup*hs,  Swrla,  itrp.ii  tiuSlas.  Hence  the  Sept. 
is  a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. 

Many  examples  are  given  by  Pearson  (Praef.  ad 
LXX.),  i.  g.  trapt,  mvpa,  SiKcuiu,  (pp6vritia  rij j 
oapxbs,  "Frustra  apud  veteres  Graecos  quaeras 
quid  sit  nurrevtiv  re?  vel  clj  rb»  Btbv, 

quid  sit  els  rbv  Motor,  vel  wobs  rbr  9tbr  fleris, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Foedere  inculcantur,  et  ex  lec- 
tione  Seuiorum  facile  intelliguntur." 

Valckenaer  also  (on  Luke  i.  51)  speaks  strongly 
on  this  subject:  "Graecum  Novi  Testamenti  con- 
textum  rite  intellect uro  nihil  est  utilius,  quam 
"  diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  antiqui  Foederis 
interpretationem,  e  qua  una  plus  peti  poterit  auxilii, 
quam  ex  veteribus  sci  iptoribus  Graecis  simul  sumtis. 
Centena  reperieutur  in  N.  T.  nusquam  obvia  in 
scriptis  Graecorum  veterum,  sed  frequentata  in  Alex*. 
Vcrsione." 

E.  g.  the  sense  of  rb  xaVxa  ">  Deut.  xvi.  2, 
including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week,  throws 
light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out  of  the 
words  in  John  xviii.  28,  &AA'  lya  <pdyaot  rb 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX. 
by  the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
strong  reason  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  Pear- 
son cites  the  appellation  otScarabaeus  bonus,  applied 
to  CHRIST  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  as  explained 
by  reference  to  the  Sept.  in  Habak.  ii.  11,  xirBapos 
4k  ii\ov. 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of 
the  Greek  language  in  oue  of  its  most  curious 
phases,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Our  busi- 
ness is  with  the  use  of  this  Version,  as  it  bears  on 


•  Otic  of  the  most  diligent  students  of  the  LXX.,  wbo 
uaa  devoted  bis  life  to  the  promotion  of  this  brunch  of 


the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And 
we  may  safely  urge  the  theological  student  who 
wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished,"  to  have 
alwap  at  his  side  the  Septuagint.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him  ;  and  at  his  right, 
in  the  next  place  of  honour,  the  Alexandrian  Version ; 
the  dose  and  careful  study  of  this  Version  will  be 
more  profitable  than  the  most  learned  inquiry  into 
its  origin ;  it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Objects  to  be  attained  by  the  Critical 
Scholar. 

1.  A  question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution.  In  many  of  the  passages  which  show  a 
studied  variation  from  the  Hebrew  (some  of  which 
are  above  noted),  the  Septuagint  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  agree  together :  e.  g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ; 
Ex.  Jdi.  40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the 
Post-Diluvian  Patriarchs,  adding  100  years  to  the 
age  at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Cappelli  Crit.  Sacr. 
iii.  xx.  vii.) 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  oi«A0w- 
fiev  els  to  x<5W,  Gen.  iv.  8,  which  we  hare  seen 
reason  to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
agreement;  translation  into  Greek  from  a  Sama- 
ritan text,  interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into 
the  Greek,  or  vice  versa ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  any  tolerable  completeness,  Mt 
would  possess  a  strong  interest,  as  being  the  first 
translation  of  any  writing  into  another  tongue,  and  7 
the  first  repository  of  Divine  truth  to  the  great 
colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vatican  us,  as  repre- 
senting most  nearly  the  ancient  (itotrt))  texts. 
The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's  Hexapla, 
by  Mootfaucon  and  others,  would  help  him  to 
eliminate  the  additions  which  have  been  made  tc 
the  LXX.  from  other  sources,  and  to  purge  out 
the  glosses  and  double  renderings ;  the  citations  in 
the  New  Testament  and  in  Philo,  in  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would 
render  assistance  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  aid  of  'all  would  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  collected  by 
Sabatier  in  3  vols,  folio  (Kheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work,  of  more  practical  and  general 
interest,  still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide 
a  Greek  version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  of  students  leading  the  Scriptures  in  that 
language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Mr.  Field's  edition  is  as  yet  the  best 
edition  of  this  kind ;  it  originated  in  the  desire  to 
supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures;  but  as  the  editor  has 
followed  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only 
correcting,  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident 
errors  of  transcription  («.  g.  in  Gen.  xv.  1 5,  cor- 
recting rpaipeis,  in  the  Alex.  MS.  to  Tcuptis,  the 


Scripture  study,  and  has  lately  founded  a  Lecture  on  the 
LXX.  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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reading  of  the  Complnt.  text),  and  as  we  hare 
seen  above  that  the  Alexandrian  text  is  tar  from 
being  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  evident  that 
*  more  faithful  and  complete  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Greek  might  yet  be  provided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such 
an  edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction 
of  the  blemishes  which  remain  in  our  Authorised 
English  Version.  Embracing  the  results  of  the 
criticism  of  the  last  250  years,  it  might  exhibit 
several  passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the 
corrections  thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  scholars,  wolild  probably,  after  a 
time,  find  their  way  into  the  margin,  at  least,  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  passage 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of 
commentary.  Isai.  ix.  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the 
LXX. :  to  *A«oTor  toS  \aov,  t  Kceriiyv/ts  tV 
(bippo<rirji  trov  koI  tinppayHtaayrai  ir&iriir  oov, 
&s  ol  fitQpatvdficvoi  «V  A/i^ry,  Kal  bv  rpowov  ol 
Ouupo6n*vot  gkvKcl 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  taulty  rendering  of  the 
first  part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
Hebrew  letters,  n  and  D,  1  and  1,  and  from  an 
ancient  eii-or  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  following 
translation  restores  the  whole  passage  to  its  original 
clearness  and  force  :— 

ipxya^vvas  ttjv  evfooovvriv' 

(vfpau<omt  tvwwtof  trov  tuf  Oi  mfyaxv&fuvo* 

hv  rponv  ayaXXiMVTm  ot  Auupov/wrot  AcvAa. 
Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness. 
Thou  hast  Increased  thejoy ; 
Tbey  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the  Joy  of  harvest; 
As  men  are  glad  when  tbey  divide  the  spoil. 

Here  ayaWtatru  and  iyaKKiirrv.  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines,  correspond  to  ^'3  and  l^'J'  • 
ibtppooirti  and  ibQpaivovrtu,  in  the  second  and 

third,  to  nnofc>  and  WOP. 

t  :  •  :  t 

The  tburlbld  introverted  parallelism  is  complete, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  context  of  the  prophecy 
perfect.  * 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  such 
an  edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  Book 
of  Esther,  and  those  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Hebrew  Canon,  would 
be  either  omitted,  or  (perhaps  more  properly,  since 
7  they  appeal-  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Septuagint  at  an  early  date)  would  be  placed  sepa- 
rately, as  in  Mr.  Field's  edition  and  our  English 
Version.  [See  Apocrypha;  Canon;  Daniel; 
Apou.  Additions  ;  Esther  ;  Samaritan  Pent.] 
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SEPULCHBE.  [Buriax.] 

SE'BAH  (rnb :  JUpa  in  Gen.,  3op4  in  1  Chr. ; 
Alex.,  Sadp  in  Gen.,  lapai  m  1  Chr. :  Sara).  The 
daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17 ;  1  dir.  vii.  30) ; 
called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah. 

SERAIAH  (nnb:  Zcurd  ;  Alex,  lapedas: 
Saraias).  1.  Seraiah,  the  king's  scribe  or  secretary 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  8am.  viii.  17).  In  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  2<urd  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a  confusion  between  Seraiah  and  Shisha, 
whose  sons  were  secretaries  to  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  3,. 

2.  (Sapalas  ;  Alex.  Zapata* :  Saraias.)  The 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  was  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  captaiu  of 
the  guard,  and  slain  with  others  at  Riblah  (2  K. 
xxv.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24). 

3.  (Saraia,  Sarea.)  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the 
Netophathite,  according  to  2  K.  xv.  23,  who  came 
with  Ishmael,  Johanan,  and  Jaazaniah  to  Gedaliah, 
and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
Chaldeans  and  settle  in  the  land  (Jer.  xl.  8). 

4.  (2apaia:  Saraia.)  The  son  of  Kenax,  brother 
of  Othniel,  and  father  of  Joab,  the  father  or  founder 
of  the  valleyof  Charashim  (1  Chr.  iv.  13, 14). 

5.  (JapaS;  Alex.  Zapala.)  Ancestor  of  Jehu, 
a  chief  of  one  of  the  Simeonite  families  (1  Chr. 

iv.  35). 

6.  (Zaoafar.)  One  of  the  children  of  the  pro- 
vince who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  ( Ezr.  ii.  2). 
In  Neh.  vii.  7  he  is  called  Azariah,  and  in  1  Esd. 

v.  8  Zacharias. 

7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  the  scribe  'Ezr. 
vii.  1),  but  whether  or  not  the  same  as  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  seems  uncertain.  Called  also  Saraias 
(1  Esd.  viii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1). 

8.  (viij  "Apofo ;  Alex,  vibs  Zapata.)  A  priest, 
or  priestly  family,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2). 

9.  (2opa/o.)  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Neh. 
xi.  11),  who  was  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  alter  the 
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return  from  Babylon.  In  1  Chr.  iz.  tl  he  is  called 
Azariah. 

10.  (Zapata.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house 
which  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
His  representative  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest  was  Meraiah  (Neh.  xii.  1,  12). 

11.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch 
(Jer.  li.  59,  61).  He  went  with  Zedekiah  to  Ba- 
bylon in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targum 
has  it,  "  in  the  mission  of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  iinUQ  ~&,  tar  mtn&chAh  (lit.  "  prince 
of  rest;"  A.  V.  "a  quiet  prince;"  marg.  "or, 
prince  of  Menucha,  or,  chief  chamberlain  "),  a  title 
which  is  interpreted  by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office 
of  chamberlain,  "  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  king, 
and  was  with  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  rest,  to 
talk  and  to  delight  himself  with  him."  The  LXX. 
and  Targum  read  IHIJD,  minchah,  "  an  offering," 
and  so  Rashi,  who  says,  "  under  his  hand  were 
those  who  saw  the  king's  face,  who  brought  him  a 
present."  The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  "  chief  of  the 
camp,"  apparently  reading  ITJnD,  machdneh,  un- 
less the  translator  understood  ininichdh  of  the  halt- 
ing-place of  an  army,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Num. 
i.  33.  Gesenius  adopts  the  latter  view,  and  makes 
Seraiah  hold  an  office  similar  to  that  of  "  quarter- 
master-general "  in  the  Babylonian  army.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  however,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  Zedekiah,  and  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  court. 
The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Hitzig,  has 
more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who 
took  charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
fiicd  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  (Ono- 
mast.)  says  Seraiah  was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a 
place  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere 
called  Manahath.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is 
unaccountable,  prmceps  prophetiae. 

Seraiah  was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah to  take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in 
which  he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and 
sink  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
that  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again  (Jer. 
li.  60-64).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SEB'APHIM  (D'DTb:  Sepa^efp:  Seraphim). 

An  order  of  celestial  beings,  whom  Isaiah  beheld  in 
vision  standing  above  Jehovah  (not  as  in  A.  V., 
"  above  it,"  i. ».  the  throne)  as  He  sat  upon  his  throne 
(Is.  vi.  2).  They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them 
three  pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they  covered 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility ;  comp.  Ex.  iii.  6 ; 
1  K.  xix.  13 ;  Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rum.  10) ;  with  the 
second  they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect ; 
see  Lowth  on  Is.  vi.,  who  quotes  Chardin  in  illustra- 
tion) ;  while  with  the  third  they  flew.  They  seem 
to  have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a  face,  a 
voice,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their  occupation 
was  twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  3),  and  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  (ver.  6).  From  their  antiphonal  chant  ("  one 
cried  unto  another")  we  may  conceive  them  to 
have  been  ranged  in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  throne.  As  the  Seraphim  are  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conceptions  of  their  ap- 
pearance must  be  restricted  to  the  above  particulars, 
aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymology  and 
analogy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the 
idea  of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to 
the   Hebrews:   among  the  sculptures  found  at 


Mourghaub  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing 
from  the  shoulders,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  up-  1 
wards,  the  other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of 
covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Vaux's  Nin.  and 
Persep.  p.  322).  The  wings  in  this  instance  imply 
deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  stand,  in 
man's  imagination,  among  the  most  prominent  tokens 
of  Divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  seraph  "  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles 
it  in  the  current  Hebrew  is  t&raph,"  "to  burn," 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extiacted. 
Such  a  sense  would  harmonise  with  .other  descrip- 
tions of  celestial  beings  («.  g.  Ez.  i.  13 ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term 
never  bears  this  secondary  sense.  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  term  signify- 
ing high  or  exalted;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  generally  received  etymology ;  but  the  absence 
of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark.  The  similarity  between  the  names  Sera- 
phim and  Sarapis,  led  Hitzig  (in  It.  vi.  2)  to 
identify  the  two,  and  to  give  to  the  former  the 
figure  of  a  winged  serpent.  But  Sarapis  was  un- 
known in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  (Wilkinson's  Anns.  Eg.  iv.  3U0  ff.) ; 
and,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  from  such  a  source.  Knobel's  con- 
jecture that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  false  reading  for 
th&rathtm,*  "  ministers,"  is  Ingenious,  but  the 
latter  word  is  not  Hebrew.  The  relation  subsisting 
between  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  presents  an- 
other difficulty :  the  "  living  creatures  "  described 
in  Rev.  iv.  8  resemble  the  Seraphim  iu  their  occu- 
pation and  the  number  of  the  wings;  and  the 
Cherubim  in  their  general  appearance  and  number, 
as  described  in  Ez.  i.  5  ff.,  x.  12.  The  difference 
between  the  two  msy  not,  therefore,  be  great,  but 
we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  identical  so  long  as 
the  distinction  of  name  holds  good.      [W.  L.  B.] 

SER'ED  (T)D:  ZepeS  in  Gen.,  Iap4&  in 

Num. :  Sored).  The  firstborn  of  Zebulon,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sardites  (Gen.  xlvi. 
14;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

SER'GIUS  PAUXUS  (2«>yioS  noSXot:  Ser. 
giia  Paultit)  was  the  name  of  the  proconsul  of  Cy- 
prus when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  island  with 
Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary  tour  (Acts  xiii. 
7  sq.).  He  is  described  as  an  intelligent  man 
Urvrtrii),  truth-seeking,  eager  for  information 
from  all  sources  within  his  reach.  It  was  this  trait 
of  his  character  which  led  him  in  the  first  instance 
to  admit  to  bis  society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and 
afterwards  to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  strongest  minds  at  that  period  were  drawn  1 
with  a  singular  fascination  to  the  occult  studies  of 
the  East ;  and  the  ascendancy  which  Luke  repre- 
sents the  "  sorcerer  "  as  having  gained  over  Sergius 
illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  For 
other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Paid,  vol.  i.  p.  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the 
arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Apostle  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of 
its  truth. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  this  officer  is  styled  "  de- 
puty" in  the  Common  Version,  and  not  "pro- 
consul," according  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  term 
(ItvOvwaros).  Though  Cyprus  was  originally  an 
imperial  province  (Dion  Cassius,  liii.  1 2),  and  as  such 
governed  by  propraetors  or  legates  idyrtarpdrnyot, 
rptirPivral),  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Koman  senate,  and  henceforth  governed  by  pro- 
consuls (»tol  oDt»s  AyBiwaroi  Kti  is  itttira  T«k 
Urn  Ttn*«r9ai  jptarro,  Dion  Cassius,  liv.  4). 
For  the  value  of  this  attestation  of  Luke's  accuracy, 
see  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hittory,  vol. 
i.  p.  32  sq.  Coins  too  are  still  extant,  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius 
Paulus,  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors 
of  Cyprus.  (See  Akerman's  Numismatic  Illustra- 
tions, p.  41  j  and  Howsou's  Life  and  Epistles  of 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  187.)  [H.  B.  H.] 

SE'RON  (Siipvv:  in  Syr.  and  one  Gk.  MS. 
Hpwv:  Seron),  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiph., 
in  chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
13,  4  tpx"*  t.  Sw.  X),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth- 
horon  by  Judas  Maccabneus  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  pursued  the  five  kings  "  in  the 
going  down  of  Beth-horon  "  ( 1  Mace.  iii.  24 ;  Josh. 

x.  11).  According  to  Josephus,  he  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
7,  §1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  language 
of  1  Mace  [B.  F.  W.J 

SERPENT.  The  following  Hebrew  words  de- 
note serpents  of  some  kind  or  other.  'Acshib, 
pethm,  Ueplvi  or  tziph'int,  shephtphtn,  n&chish, 
and  eph'eh.  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  identification  of  some  of  these  terms,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  articles 
Adder  and  Asp  ( Appendix  A) :  the  two  remaining 
names  we  proceed  to  discuss. 

1.  N&chash  (EJT13 :  6<pit,  Spdicuv:  serpens,  co- 
luber), the  generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  0.  T.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal: — Its 
subtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  its  wisdom  is 
alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  some  species  are  often  men- 
tioned (see  Ps.  lviii.  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear  some 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxl.  3;  Job 

xi.  16,  "  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him ;" 
although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  32, 
Eccl.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the  venom  is  correctly 
ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx.  1 4  the  gall 
is  said  to  be  the  poison ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19 ;  their  dwelling 
in  dry  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15 ;  their  won- 
derful mode  of  progression  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly 
mentions  it  as  "  one  of  the  three  things  which  were 
too  wonderful  for  him"  (19);  the  oviparous  nature 
of  most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where 
the  A.  V.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate  rendering 
of  "  cockatrice."  The  art  of  taming  and  charming 
serpents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps. lviii. 5;  Eccl.  x. 11;  Jer.  viii.  17, and  doubtless 
intimated  by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises 
serpents  among  all  other  animals  that  "have  been 
tamed  by  man."  [Skkpent-chabmiko.] 

It  was  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil 
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seduced  Eve ;  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called  "  the 
old  serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3). 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
and  curious  interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have 
to  note  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile,  which 
was  the  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  as  the 
instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  compare  with 
it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our  Lord  as 
belonging  to  it,  "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents "  (Matt, 
x.  16).  It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  amongst 
Orientals  and  the  people  of  the  western  world,  that 
the  serpent  was  endued  with  a  large  share  of 
sagacity.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  subtle," 
though  frequently  used  in  a  good  sense,  implies, 
it  is  probable,  in  this  passage,  "mischievous  and 
malignant  craftiness,"  and  is  well  rendered  by 
Aquila  and  Theodotion  by  varovpyos,  and  thus 
commented  upon  by  Jerome,  "magis  itaque  hoc 
verbo  calliditas  et  versutia  quam  sapientia  demon- 
stratur  "  (see  Rosenmuller,  Schol.  I.  c).  The 
ancients  give  various  reasons  for  regarding  serpents 
as  being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species, 
the  Cerastes,  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the 
heels  of  animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head 
was  considered  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent 
takes  care  to  conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body. 
Serpents  have  in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of 
conning  craftiness.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded 
to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sagacity 
displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger.  The 
disciples  were  warned  to  be  as  prudent  in  not  in- 
curring unnecessary  persecution. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
erect  attitude,  as  Milton  (Par.  L.  ix.  496)  says — 
"  Not  with  Indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  towerd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  turning  mate." 
Compare  also  Josephus,  AiUiq.  i.  1,  §4,  who. 
believed  that  God  now  for  the  first  time  inserted 
poison  under  the  serpent's  tongue,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  feet,  causing  him  to  crawl  low 
on  the  ground  by  the  undulating  inflexions  of  the 
body  {Kara  rqt  •yf)*  l\wr*&iitvm>).  Patrick 
(Comment.  I.  c.)  entertained  the  extraordinary 
notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  Fall  was  a  winged 
kind  (Saraph). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  structure 
of  a  serpent,  whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so 
beautifully  effected  by  the  mechanism  of  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  multitudinous  ribs 
which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs  of  levers, 
enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place  to 
place;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the 
Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have 
been  formed  on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the 
Saurophis  tetradactylus  and  the  Chamaesaura 
anguina  of  S.  Africa,  which  in  external  form  are 
very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi-feet  ;  indeed, 
even  in  the  boa-constrictor,  underneath  the  skin  * 
near  the  extremity,  there  exist  rudimentary  le^s ; 
some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the  snakes 
before  the  Kali  were  similar  to  the  Saurophis. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all 
the  fossil  ophidia  that  hare  hitherto  been  found 
differ  in  no  essential  respects  from  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  that  order :  it  is,  moreover,  beside 
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the  mark,  for  the  words  of  the  curse,  "  upon  thy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,-'  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
progression  of  a  saurophoid  serpent  before  the  Fall 
as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture that  the  serpent  underwent  any  change  of 
form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kail.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  "  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years." 
The  typical  form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of 
progression  were  in  all  probability  the  same  before 
the  Fall  as  after  it;  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall 
its  form  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded  with 
hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
animal  was  cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  to  show  how  that  part 
of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks  of 
the  "enmity"  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind;  and  though,  of  course, 
this  has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil,  whose 
instrument  the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  true  of  the  serpent.  Few  will  be  inclined 
to  differ  with  Theocritus  (Id.  xv.  58)  :— 

t&>-  i/rvxpby        rcuuAtffra  Mourn 
"Eg  irauMc. 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "  eat  dust "  (see 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17);  these 
animals,  which  tor  the  most  part  take  their  food 
on  the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it 
large  portions  of  sand  and  dust. 

"  Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr. 
Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  iii.  1), 
"  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil 
principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience  and  con- 
tumacy. A  few  exceptions  only  can  be  discovered. 
1  The  Phoenicians  adored  that  animal  as  a  beneficent 
genius;  and  the  Chinese  consider  it  as  a  symbol  of 
superior  wisdom  and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the 
kings  of  heaven  (tien-hoangs)  bodies  of  serpents. 


Cnenh  Agatbodaemon,  demoting  Immortality  (wo  Horapollo,  L  I). 

Some  other  nations  fluctuated  in  their  conceptions 
regarding  the  serpent.  The  Egyptians  represented 
the  eternal  spirit  Kneph,  the  author  of  all  good, 
under  the  mythic  form  of  that  reptile ;  they  under- 
stood the  art  of  taming  it,  and  embalmed  it  after 
death ;  but  they  applied  the  same  symbol  for  the  god 
of  revenge  and  punishment  (Tithrambo),  and  for 
Typhon,  the  author  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil ; 
and  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  alphabet  the  serpent 
represents  subtlety  and  cunning,  lust  and  sensual 
pleasure.    In  Greek  mythology  it  is  certainly,  on 


the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of  Ceres,  of  Mercury,  and 
of  Aesculapius,  in  their  most  beneficent  qualities ; 
but  it  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  terrible 
Furies  or  Eumenides :  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
Python  as  a  fearful  monster,  which  the  arrows  of  a 
god  only  were  able  to  destroy ;  and  it  is  the  most 
hideous  and  most  formidable  part  of  the  impious 
giants  who  despise  and  blaspheme  the  power  of 


Agnthodaemon.  From  Egyptian  Monument*. 
a.  Sacred  aymbol  of  the  winged  globe  and  earpont   o.  (load  of 
hawk  lurmounuxl  bjr  glubo  and  aerpent- 

Heaven.  The  Indians,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America,  suffer  and  nourish,  indeed,  serpents  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  houses ;  they  be- 
lieve that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  places  which 
they  inhabit ;  they  worship  them  as  the  symbols  1 
of  eternity;  but  they  regard  them  also  as  evil 
genii,  or  as  the  inimical  powers  of  nature  which  is 
gradually  depraved  by  them,  and  as  the  enemies  of 
the  gods,  who  either  tear  them  to  pieces  or  tread 
their  venomous  head  under  their  all-conquering 
feet.  So  contradictory  is  all  animal  worship.  Its 
principle  is,  in  some  instances,  gratitude,  and  in 
others  fear;  but  if  a  noxious  animal  is  very  dan- 
gerous the  fear  may  manifest  itself  in  two  ways, 
either  by  the  resolute  desire  of  extirpating  the 
beast,  or  by  the  wish  of  averting  the  conflict 
with  its  superior  power ;  thus  the  same  fear  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  cause  fierce  enmity,  and  on  the 
other  submission  and  worship."  (See  on  the  sub- 
ject of  serpent-worship,  Vossius,  de  Orig.  Idol. 
i.  5 ;  Bryant's  Mythology,  i.  420-490 ;  it  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  apocryphal  story  of  **  Bel  and 
the  Dragon ;"  comp.  Steindorff,  de  *0<pio\arptl<f ; 
Winer's  Bib.  RealwSrt.  ii.  488.)  The  subjoined 
woodcut  represents  the  homed  cerastet,  as  very 
frequently  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 


Homed  Ceraatea.   From  Egyptian  Monumanta. 


The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  appears 
in  the  Ahriman  or  lord  of  evil  who,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  first  taught  men  to  sin  •* 
under  the  guise  of  this  reptile  (Zendavesta,  ed. 
Kleuk.  i.  25,  iii.  84 ;  see  J.  Reinh.  Kus  de  sttr- 
pente  seductore  non  mturali  sed  diabolo,  Jen. 
1712,  and  Z.  Grapius,  de  tcntatione  Evae  et 
Christi  a  diabolo  in  assumpto  corpore  facta, 
liostoch.  1712).  But  compare  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Kalisch,  who  (Comment,  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  15) 
snys  "  the  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil 

demon  that  had  assumed  its  shape   If 

the  serpent  represented  Satan,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely surprising  that  the  former  only  \v:is  cursed ; 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  even  mentioned  ....  it 
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would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  Divine 
justice  for  ever  to  curse  the  animal  whose  shape 
it  had   pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume."  Ac- 
1  cording  to  the  Talmudists,  the  name  of  the  evil 

spirit  that  beguiled  Eve  was  Sammfel  6kSD) ; 

"R.  Modes  ben  Majemon  scribit  in  More  lib.  2, 
cap.  30,  Sommaelem  inequita&ae  serpenti  antiquo 
et  seduxhsse  Evam.  Dicit  etiam  nomen  hoc  abso- 
lute usurpari  de  Satana,  et  Sammaelem  nihil  aliud 
esse  quam  ipsum  Satanam  "  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  l'alnu 
1495> 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the 
«  fiery  serpents"  (D'DTjfn  D'B'njrl)  of  Num. 
xxi.  6,  8,  with  which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to 
identify  the  "  Hery  (lying  serpent "  of  Is.  xxx.  b", 
and  xiv.  29.  In  the  transaction  recorded  (Num. 
/.  c. ;  Deut.  viii.  15)  as  having  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious  Israelites 
were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "  flying " 
creatures;  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the 
venomous  snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Niebuhr  (Descript.  de  I'Arab.  p.  156)  speaks,  and 
which  the  Arabs  at  Basra  denominate  Heie  mr- 
surie,  or  Heie  thi&re,  "  Hying  serpents,"  which 
obtained  that  name  from  their  habit  of  "  springing  " 
from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date  trees  they 
inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  (Den- 
drophidae),  a  harmless  family  of  the  Colubrine 
snakes,  and  therefore  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  Heb.  term  rendered  "  fiery  "  by  the  A.  V. 
is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  iavaTovyrts,  "  deadly ;"  Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  word  "  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ;  other  authorities  understand 
a  reference  to  the  bnght  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly 
formidable  kiud  is  that  called  Baetan,  a  small 
slender  creature  spotted  black  and  white,  whose 
bite  is  instant  death  and  whose  poison  causes  the 
dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
(sec  Forskil,  Descript.  Animal,  p.  15).  What 
the  modern  name  of  this  serpent  is  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
either  the  Cerastes,  or  the  Naia  haje,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  serpent  of  the  burning  bite  "  which  destroyed 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  "  fiery  flying  serpent " 
of  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  can  have  no  existence  in  nature, 
though  it  is  curious  to  notice  tliat  Herodotus  (ii. 
75,  iii.  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose 
bones  he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto 
in  Arabia.  Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds' 
wings  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  is 
probable  that  some  kind  of  flying  lizard  (Draco, 
Dracocella,  or  Dracunculus)  may  have  been  the 
"  flying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks;  and 
perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless,  is  yet 
calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as 
an  animal  as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake. 


*  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  healing  to  mysterious 
powers  known  to  the  astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt 
may  be  mentioned,  but  hardly  calls  for  examination 
(Marsham.  Con.  Ckron.  pp.  148,  U»  ;  K.  Tina,  in 
Deyllng,  Btatitt.  Sacr.  ii.  310). 


2.  Eph'eh  (iVfiK:  o>«,  fcnrh,  frurlKuritot : 
tipera,  regvlus)  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16,  Is.  xtx.  6, 
and  lix.  5,  in  all  of  which  passages  the  A.  V.  has 
*'  viper."  There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of 
serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb.  term,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
(Trav.  p.  251)  speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake 
which  the  Arabs  call  Leflah  (El  effah) :  "  it  is  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a 
foot  long."  Jackson  also  (Morocco,  p.  110)  men- 
tions this  serpent;  from  his  description  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  (Echidna  arietans 
var.  Mauritanica).  The  snake  (fxioVa)  that  fastened 
on  St.  Paul's  hand  when  he  was  at  Melita  (Acts 
xxviii.  3*)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this 
country  (Pelias  bents'),  which  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  Vipera  aspis,  a  not  uncommon 
species  on  the  coasts  of  the  same  Sea.      [W.  H.] 

SERPENT,  BRAZEN.  The  familiar  history 
of  the  brazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  nature  of  the  fiery  snakes  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  attacked  has  been  discussed  under 
Serpent.  The  scene  of  the  history,  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42, 
must  have  been  either  Zalmonnh  or  Punon.  The 
names  of  both  places  probably  connect  themselves 
with  it,  Zalmonnh  as  meaning  "  the  place  of  the 
image,"  Punon  as  probably  identical  with  the 
tcurot  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  as  famous  for 
its  copper-mines,  and  therefore  possibly  supply- 
ing the  materials  (Bochart,  Hierot.  ii.  3,  13). 
[Punon  ;  Zalmonah.]  The  chief  interest  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  thoughts  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  gathered  round  it.  We  meet  with 
these  in  three  distinct  stages.  We  have  to  ask 
by  what  associations  each  was  connected  with  the 
others. 

I.  The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place, 
be  taken  for  granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may 
choose  among  the  hypotheses  by  which  men  halting 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element.*  They  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having 
been  effected  by  the  force  of  imagination,  which 
the  visible  symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by 
the  rapid  rushing  of  the  serpent-bitten  from  all 
parts  of  the  camp  to  the  standard  thus  erected, 
curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
dancing  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  (Bauer,  Heb. 
Gesch.  ii.  320;  Paulus.  Comm.  IV.  i.  198,  in 
Winer,  litcb,).  They  may  see  in  the  serpent  the 
emblematic  sign-post,  as  it  were,  of  the  camp- 
hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were  brought  for 
special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instance,  as  in 
that  of  the  rod  of  Aesculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schrift. 
Forsch.  i.  576;  Winer,  Sab.).  Leaving  these 
conjectures  on  one  side,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol  thus  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  most  of 
the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then 
as  it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  Kabbis,*  that  any 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Second 
Commandment  appears!  to  forbid  the  likeness  of 

*  One  of  the  Jewish  Interlocutors  In  the  dialogue  of 
Jnslln  Martyr  with  Trypho  (p.  322)  declares  that  be  bad 
often  asked  bis  teachers  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  bad 
never  found  one  who  explained  it  satisfactorily.  Justin 
himself,  of  course,  explains  it  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
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any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been  de- 
stroyed as  im  abomination.  Now  the  colossal 
serpent  (the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  encampment),  made,  we  may 
conjecture,  by  the  bands  of  Bezaleel  or  Ahidiab, 
was  exposed  to  their  gaze,  and  they  were  told  to 
look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  supernatural  power. 
What  reason  was  there  for  the  difference  ?  In  part, 
of  course,  the  answer  may  be,  that  the*  Second 
Commandment  forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as 
such,  but  those  that  men  made  tor  themselves  to 
worship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  why  was 
this  form  chosen?  It  is  hardly  enough  to  say, 
with  Jewish  commentators,  that  any  outward 
means  might  have  been  chosen,  like  the  lump  of 
figs  in  Hezekiah's  sickness,  the  salt  which  healed 
the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  -  brazen  serpent 
made  the  miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the 
serpent  form  weie,  of  all  things,  most  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bub. 
Joma;  A  ben  Ezra  and  others  in  Buxtorf,  Hist. 
Aen.  Serp.  c  5).  The  fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason 
inadequate.  It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say, 
with  most  Christian  interpreters,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  Some  meaning 
it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it  was 
actually  presented,  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the 
multitude  of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sen- 
suality, unbelief,  rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the 
far-off  mysteiy  of  redemption.  If  the  words  of 
out  Lord  in  John  iii.  14, 15  point  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another 
meaning  for  the  symbol.  Taking  its  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previously  con- 
nected with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from 
each  other,  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  associations.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  either  from  its  simply  physical 
effects  or  from  the  mysterious  history  of  the 
temptation  in  Gen.  iii.,  the  serpent  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  evil.  To  present  the  serpent-form  as 
deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the 
trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil, 
physical  and  spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus 
help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites 
in  a  victory  over  both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view, 
expressed  the  same  idea  as  the  dragon  in  the 
popular  representations  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  St.  George  (Ewald,  Gexhichte,  ii.  2:28).' 
To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
view.  It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthcdoi 
divines  who  have  been  unable  to  convince  them- 
selves that  the  same  form  could  ever  really  have 
been  at  once  a  type  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  (Jackson, 
Humiliation  vf  the  Son  of  God,  c  31 ;  Patrick, 
Comm.  in  lor. ;  Espagnaeus,  Burmann,  Vitringa, 
in  Deyling,  Observatt.  Sac.  ii.  15).  Others, 
again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii.  was  then 
written,  or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body 

«  Another  view,  verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous,  has 
been  maintained  by  some  Jewish  writers.  Toe  serpent 
was  set  np  in  terrorem,  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his 
son  hangs  up  the  rod  against  the  wall  as  a  warning 
(Otho,  Laic.  Bobbin,  a,  v.  Serpent). 

d  Corop.  SgRPrarr,  and,  in  additkit.  u.  the  authorities 
there  referred  to,  Wilkinson's  Anc.  JifgptUwt,  li.  134, 
iv.3»5,v.  64, 238;  Kurtz,  Hittaryofilu  Old  Cwxnant,  111. 


of  the  Israelites.  They  look  to  Egypt  as  the 
starting-point  for  all  the  thoughts  which  the 
serpent  could  suggest,  and  they  find  there  that 
it  was  worshipped  as  an  agathodaemon,  the  symbol  j 
of  health  and  lite.*  This,  for  them,  explains  the 
mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  heal  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacra- 
ment on  which  the  faith  of  the  people  might  fasten 
and  sustain  itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ;  Matt.  x.  16 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom, apait  from  obedience  to  a 
divine  order,  allying  itself  to  man's  lower  nature,  f 
passes  into  cunning.  Man's  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self-same 
power  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influences, 
and  the  serpent-tbnn  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of 
deliverance  and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
ceased  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were 
facts  in  the  life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  two-fold  symbolism. 
When  lie  was  to  be  taught  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
could  work  with  any  instruments,  his  rod  became 
a  serpent  (Ex.  iv.  1-5).  (Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  Schol. 
15.  Glaphyra  in  Ex.  ii.)'  When  he  and  Aaron 
were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with  the  per- 
verted wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of  the 
magicians  were  overcome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Ex.  vii.  10-12). 

II.  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen 
serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol, 
retained  beyond  its  time,  alter  it  had  done  its 
work,  might  become  the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It 
appears  in  the  reign. of  Hezekiah  as  having  been, 
tor  some  undefined  period,  an  object  of  worship. ' 
The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him  to  destroy  it.  It 
receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before,  the  name 
Nehushtan.  [Comp.  Nehushtan.]  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  reforming  zeal  of  kings  like 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must,  we  may  believe, 
have  received  a  fresh  character  and  become  more 
conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  it  received  a  new  development,'  that  it  thus 
became  the  object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the 
iconoclastic  party  who  were  prominent  among  the 
counsellors  of  Hezekiah.  Intercourse  with  countries 
in  which  Ophiolatry  prevailed — Syria,  Assyria, 
possibly  Egypt  also — acting  on  the  feeling  which 
led  him  to  bring  together  the  idolatries  of  all 
neighbouring  nations,  might  easily  bring  about  this 
perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  tho  time- 
honoured  relic. 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  mate- 
rial object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics 

348,  Eng.  transl. ;  Wltsius,  jBgyptiaca,  in  Ugolinl,  i.  832. 

•  The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  (ban  that  In  the  text  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  Himself  the  likeness  ofstnful  flesh. 

'  Ewald'a  conjecture  (Qach.  iv.  623)  that,  tl'J  then, 
the  serpent  may  have  remained  at  zalnwnah,  the  object 
of  occasional  pilgrimages,  Is  probable  enough. 
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has  prevailed  even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has  boasted, 

j  for  centuries,  of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent 
which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is  matter  for  con- 
jecture. Our  knowledge  of  it  begins  in  the  year 
A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  Milanese 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces,  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the  im- 
perial cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make 
his  choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks 
assured  him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the 
original  serpent  (Sigonius,  Hist.  Regn.  Ital.  b.  vii.). 
On  his  return  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ambrose,  and  popularly  identified  with  that  which 
it  professed  to  represent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  possible 
hypothesis  that  the  Western  Church  has  in  this 

r  way  been  led  to  venerate  what  was  originally  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  some  Ophite  sect. 

III.  When  the  material  symbol  had  perished,  its 
history  began  to  suggvst  deeper  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, in  the  elaborate  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use  of 
outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  ci/ifioXov  aurriplas, 
tit  iwdfitnjaiv  ivrokys  v6jiov  <rov ;  *'  he  that 
turned  himself  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw  (J<4  to  Btapoifttvoy),  but  by  Thee  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  all"  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxi.  8. 
"  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Philo,  with 
his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical 
interpretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  pamble 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower  sensuous  nature. 
The  metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength, 
has  changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that 
which  had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will, 
yielding  to  and  poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure, 
now  represents  aaupptxriini,  the  irrrraOtr  Ako- 
Kafflas  (pdpiuucov  (De  Agricult.).  The  facts  just 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  of 
the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  If  the  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the 
devout  Rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new 
teacher  carried  the  lesson  a  step  further.  He  led 
him  to  identify  the  "Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  "  with  that  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  prepared 
him  to  see  in  the  lifting-up  of  the  Crucifixion  that 
which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal  and  save 
to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

IV.  A  full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning 
here  unfolded  belongs  to  Exegesis  rather  than  to  a 
Dictionary.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  here  that 
which  connect*  itself  with  facts  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side  the  typical  interpre- 
tation has  been  extended  to  all  the  details.  The 
pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was  not  only 
a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in  form 
(Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  322).  The  ser- 
pent was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As 
the  symbol  of  sin  it  represented  His  being  made 
sin  tor  us.  The  very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of 
Rev.  i.  15,  was  an  emblem  of  the  might  and  glory 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp.  Lampe,  in  loc.).  On  the 
other  it  has  been  maintained  (Patrick  and  Jackson, 
ut  supra)  that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  remains  still,  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil, 
that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 


over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point  of 
comparison  lay  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  out- 
ward sign,  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find 
that,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion, both  theories  have  an  element  of  truth.  The 
serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the  emblem  of  the 
"  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  To  man,  as 
having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it 
has  been  as  a  venomous  serpent,  poisoning  and 
corrupting.  In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it 
is  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will, 
and  leaves  the  humanity  pure  and  untainted. 
The  Crucifixion  is  the  witness  that  the  evil  has 
been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who  are  bitten 
by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  looking  to 
Him  who  kuew  evil  ouly  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  test  in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how 
easy  it  was  for  the  old  perversion  to  reproduce 
itself.  The  highest  of  all  symbols  might  share  the 
fate  of  the  lower.  It  was  possible  even  for  the 
cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Nehushtan.  (Comp. 
Stier,  Words  of  tJie  Lord  Jesus,  on  John  iii.,  and 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.  3+4-358. 
Eng.  transl.)  [E.  H.  P.J 

SERPENT-CHARMING.  Some  few  remarks 
on  this  subject  are  made  under  Asp  (Appendix  A), 
where  it  is  shown  that  thepethen  (JflB)  probably 

denotes  the  Egyptian  cobra.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by  certain 
people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  serpents.  The 
art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  probably  alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7). 
The  usual  species  operated  upon,  both  in  Africa 
and  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes  (Naia  tripudians, 
and  Naia  haje)  and  the  horned  Cerastes.  The  skill 
of  the  Italian  Marsi  and  the  Libyan  Psylli  in  taming 
serpents  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
to  this  day,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Ui.  124,  note,  ed.  1862} 
the  snake-players  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  an 
worthy  successors  of  the  Psylli  (see  Pliny,  viii.  2c , 
xi.  25,  and  especially  Lucan's  account  of  the  Psyll, 
Pharsal.  ix.  892).  See  numerous  references  cited 
by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  164,  &c)  on  the  subject 
of  serpent-taming. 

That  the  charmers  frequently,  and  perhaps  gene- 
rally, take  the  precaution  of  extracting  the  poison 
fangs  before  the  snakes  are  subjected  to  their  skill, 
there  is  much  probability  for  believing,  but  that 
this  operation  is  not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from 
the  testimony  of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
"  Some  people,"  says  the  traveller  just  mentioned, 
"  have  doubted  that  it  was  a  trick,  and  that  the 
animals  so  handled  had  been  first  trained  and  then 
disarmed  of  their  power  of  hurting,  and,  fond  of  the 
discovery,  they  have  rested  themselves  upon  it  with- 
out experiment,  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity.  But  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I  have  seen  at  Cairo 
a  man  ....  who  has  taken  a  cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a  number  of  others  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon  his  bare  head, 
covcied  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he  wears, 
then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breast  and  tied  it 
about  his  neck  like  a  necklace,  after  which  it  has 
been  applied  to  a  hen  and  bit  it,  which  has  died 
in  a  few  minutes."    Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Interior  of 
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Ceylon,  speaking  of  the  snake  charmers,  says  on  this 
subject : — "  The  ignorant  vulgar  believe  that  these 
men  really  possess  a  charm  by  which  they  thus  play 
without  dread,  and  with  impunity  from  danger. 
The  more  enlightened,  laughing  at  this  idea,  con- 
sider the  men  impostors,  and  that  in  playing  their 
tricks  there  is  no  danger  to  be  avoided,  it  being 
removed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  poison  fangs. 
The  enlightened  in  this  instance  are  mistaken,  and 
the  vulgar  are  nearer  the  truth  iu  their  opinion. 
I  have  examined  the  snakes  I  have  seen  exhibited, 
and  have  found  their  poison  fangs  in  and  uninjured. 
These  men  do  possess  a  charm,  though  not  a  super- 
natural one — viz.  that  of  confidence  and  courage. . . . 
They  will  play  their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snakes 
(Naja  tripudiane),  whether  just  taken  or  long  in 
confinement,  hut  with  no  other  kind  of  poisonous 
snake."  See  also  Tennent,  Ceylon,  i.  199,  3rd  ed. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  off  the  poison  fangs  is  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  "Break  their  teeth,  0  God,  in  their 
mnuth." 


The  serpent-charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a 
flute.  Shrill  sounds,  it  would  appear,  are  those 
which  serpents,  with  their  imperfect  sense  of 
hearing,  are  able  most  easily  to  discern ;  hence  it 
is  that  the  Chinese  summon  their  tame  fish  by 
whistling  or  by  ringing  a  bell. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter  on 
the  art  of  serpent-charming,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  in  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  161)  in  the  dis- 
sertation by  Bohmer  entitled  De  PsyUorum,  Mar- 
torum,  et  Ophiogenum  adversus  serpmtes  virtute. 
Lips.  1745;  and  in  Kaempfer's  Amoenitates  Exo- 
ticae,  iii.  ix.  565;  see  also  Broderip's  Note  Book 
of  a  Naturalist,  and  Anecdotes  of  Serpents,  pub- 
lished by  Chambers;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians, 
ii.  106.  Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming 
serpents  were  called  by  the  Hebrews  minAchashim 
(O'&nO),  while  the  art  itself  was  called  lachash 
(err?),  Jer.  viii.  17:  Eccl.  x.  11 ;  but  these  terms 
were  not  always  used  in  this  restricted  sense. 
TDivisatioji  ;  Enchantment.]        [VV.  H.] 

•  But  perhaps  iUom  and  aveptairn  may  here  be  used 
of  pictures. 

b  In  many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  con- 
siderable force  to  the  meaning,  e.g.  In  Gen.  Ix.  25,  "Cursed 
be  Canaan ;  a  Blare  of  slaves  shnll  he  be  unto  his  brethren ;" 
VOL.  II. 
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SERU'G  (Vri? :  Xtpoix ;  N.  T.  Sapo6x: 
Santa).  Son  of  Reu,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
as  230  years — 30  years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and 
200  years  afterwards.  But  in  the  LXX.  130 
years  are  assigned  to  him  before  he  begat  Nahor 
(making  his  total  age  330),  being  one  of  those 
systematic  variations  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
between  Shem  and  Terah,  as  given  by  the  LXX., 
by  which  the  interval  between  the  Flood  and 
Abraham  is  lengthened  from  292  (as  in  the  Heb. 
B.)  to  1172  (or  Alex.  1072)  years.  [CHRONO- 
logy,  p.  319.1  Bochart  (Phal.  ii.  cxiv.)  con- 
jectures that  the  town  of  Seng,  a  day's  journey 
from  Charrae  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
patriarch.  Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the 
deification  of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Ilaeres.  i.  6,  8),  who  says  that  his 
name  signifies  "provocation,"  states  that,  though 
in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  con- 
fined to  pictures;  and  that  the  deification  of  dead 
men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  wns  subse- 
quent. He  characterises  the  religion  of  mankind 
up  to  Sertig's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Senig  and 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic 
or  Greek  form  of  religion  was  introduced,  and 
continued  to  the  writer's  time  (see  Petavius,  Anim. 
adv.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii.  13).  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Antioch,  is  as  follows : — Serug,  of  the  race 
of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honouring  eminent 
deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues,*  of 
worshipping  them  on  certain  anniversaries  as 
if  still  living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their 
actions  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of 
calling  them  gods,  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Hence  arose  Polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  fragm. 
Historic.  Qraec.  iv.  345,  and  the  note).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  his  being  called  of  the  race  of 
Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Phaleg  and  lieu  to 
Thrace  (£pisr.  ad  Descr.  Paul.  §ii.).  There  is, 
of  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any  of  these 
statements.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SERVANT  05>3;  TVTl!>D).  The  Hebrew  terms 
na'ar  and  mesharith,  which  alone  answer  to  our 
"servant,"  in  as  tar  as  this  implies  the  notions 
of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  'ebed,  which 
is  common  and  is  equally  reudered  "  servant "  in 
the  A.  V.,  properly  means  a  slave.h  Slavery  was 
in  point  of  feet  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  [Slave],  while 
the  terms  above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases 
of  young  or  confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  na'ar  and  me- 
sharith of  Hoses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11);  Elisha's  servant 
sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12,  v.  20),  some- 
times as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi.  15).  Amnon's 
servant  was  a  mesharith  (2  Sam.  xiii.  17, 18),  while 
young  Joseph  was  a  na'ar  to  the  sons  of  Bilhah 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  where  instead  of  "  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read,  "he  was  the  servant-boy 
to  "  the  sous  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential  designa- 
tion mesharith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Lcvites, 
in  their  relation  to  Jehovah  (Ezr.  viii.  17  ;  Is.  Ixi. 
6;  Ez.  xliv.  11),  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph 
after  he  found  favour  with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix. 

in  Deut.  v.  15,  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  In  the 
land  or  Egypt;"  in  Job  ill.  19, "  The  slave  Is  free  from  his 
master;*'  and  particularly  In  passages  where  the  speaker 
uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  In  Gen.  xvlli.  3,  "  Pass  not 
away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  slave." 

4  1 
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4),  And  to  the  nephews  of  Ahnzinh  (2  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
In  1  K.  zx.  14,  15,  wo  should  substitute  "  servants  " 
(na'ar)  for  "  young  men."  [W.  L.  B.] 

SES'IS  (2«<rfj ;  Alex.  2«oWj:  om.  in  Vulg.). 
Shashai  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ;  comp.  Ezr.  i.  40). 

SES'THEL  (2«r9^A.:  Beseel).  Bezaleel  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  Ezr.  x. 
30). 

SETH  (TIC',  i.e.  Sheth:  Seth),  Gen.  iv. 

25,  v.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The  third  son  of  Adam,  and 
father  of  Euos.  The  signification  of  his  name  (given 
in  Gen.  iv.  25)  is  "  appointed  "  or  "  put "  in  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch  speaks 
of  him  as  the  second  Abel;  but  Ewald  (Gcsch. 
i.  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he 
prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seedling,"  or 
"  germ."  The  phrase,  "  children  of  Sheth  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  17)  has  been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all 
mankind,  or  as  denoting  the  tribe  of  some  unknown 
Moabitisti  chieftain ;  but  later  critics,  among  whom 
are  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  (The*,  i.  346),  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  45), 
render  the  phrase,  "  children  of  noise,  tumultuous 
ones,"  i.  e.  hostile  armies.  [Sheth.] 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by 
Neander  (Ch.  Hist.  ii.  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  those 
Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  approxi- 
mated to  paganism.  (See  also  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
11.318.)  Irenaeus  (i.  30;  comp.  Massuet,  Dissert. 
i.  3,  §14)  and  Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  xiv.  p.  306), 
without  distinguishing  between  them  and  the  Oph- 
ites, or  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  say  that  in  their 
system  Seth  was  regarded  as  a  divine  effluence  or 
virtue.  Epiphanius,  who  devotes  a  chapter  to 
them  (Adv.  ffaer.  i.  3,  §39),  says  that  they  iden- 
tified Seth  with  our  Lord.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SETHUH  (UriD:  3a0oip:  Sthur).  The 
Asherite  spy,  son  of  Michael  (Num.  xiii.  13). 

SEVEN.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are 
associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances 
to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into 
the  province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or 
less  true  of  the  numbers  thiee,  four,  seven,  twelve, 
and  forty;  but  seven  so  far  surpasses  the  rest,  both 
in  the  frequency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the 
importance  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the  representative 
symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to 
the  number  seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  out  this  question  to  its  legitimate  extent, 
but  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  views  of  Biblical 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  according  as 
the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions as  to  the  internal  properties  of  the  number 
itself,  or  to  external  associations  of  a  physical  or  his- 
torical character.  According  to  the  lonner  of  these 
views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  would 
be  traced  back  to  the  svmbolism  of  its  compo- 
nent elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which 
=  Divinity,  and  the  second  =  Humanity,  whence 
seven  =  Divinity  +  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  union  between  God  and  Man,  as  effected  by 


the  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and 
revelation.  So  again  the  symbolism  of  twelve 
is  explained  as  the  symbolism  of  3  X  4,  ■'.  e.  or 
a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  elements 
though  in  different  proportions,  the  repi-esentative 
number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (Bohr's  Symholik,  i.  187, 
201,  224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  in- 
genuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
there  appears  to  be  little  foundation  for  it.  For  ( I .) 
we  do  not  find  any  indication,  in  early  times  at  all 
events,  that  the  number  seven  was  resolved  into 
three  and  four,  rather  than  into  any  other  arith- 
metical elements,  such  as  two  and  five.  Benge) 
notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
heptads  of  the  Apocajrpse  (Gnomon,  in  Rev.  rvi.  1 ), 
and  the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain 
instances,  e.g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being 
distinguished  from  the  four  former  by  the  triple 
"  woe  "  (Rev.  viii.  13),  but  in  other  instances,  e.  g. 
in  reference  to  the  promises  (ffnom.  in  Rev.  ii.  7), 
the  distinction  is  not  so  well  established,  and  even 
if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
adaptation  of  such  a  division  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distinction  in  the 
Mosaic  writings — as,  for  instance,  where  an  act  is 
to  be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Num. 
xix.  12) — appears  to  be  a  failure.  (2.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred 
nature  were  assigned  to  three  and  four  previously  to  " 
the  sanctity  of  seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far 
the  sacred  number  kot*  e'foxV  tnst  we  should  be 
less  surprised  if,  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  the 
one  assumed,  sanctity  had  been  subsequently  at- 
tached to  three  and  four  as  the  supposed  elements 
of  seven.  But  (3.)  all  such  speculations  on  mere 
numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  thought ; 
they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  in  which 
speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions  which 
attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to 
external  associations.  This  class  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two,  according  as  the  symbolism  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  observation  of 
purely  physical  phenomena,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  peculiar  religious  enactments  of  Mosaism. 
The  influence  of  the  number  seven  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  the  * 
Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen's  Alt.  Tndien,  ii.  224,  seqq.), 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of 
seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  &c.  (Ideler's  Chronot.  i.  88,  178,  ii.  473). 
The  wide  range  of  the  word  seven  is  in  this  respect 
an  interesting  and  significant  (act:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  six,"  it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the 
Semitic  languages  have  in  common  with  the  Indo-' 
European ;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba'  is  essentially  the 
same  as  iirri,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit, 
Persian,  and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott'» 
Etym.  Forsch.  i.  129).  In  the  countries  above 
enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical 
number  is  attributed  to  the  observation  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of 
the  planets.  The  Hebrews  are  held  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  their  notions  of  the  sanctity  of 
seven  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  either  wholly 
or  partially  (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Om.  i.  216, 
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teq>]. ;  Hengstenberg's  Balaam,  p.  393,  Clark's 
el.) ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  con- 
sists in  the  special  iligoity  of  the  seventh,  and  not 
simply  in  that  of  seven.  Whatever  influence,  there- 
ibre,  may  be  assigned  to  astronomical  observation 
or  to  prescriptive  usage,  in  regard  to  the  original 
institution  of  the  week,  we  cannot  trace  back  the 
peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  farther  than  to 
the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  religions  rest. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be  that 
of  religions  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the 
seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the 
coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sacred  periods ;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  month 
ushered  in  by  the  Keast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  7  weeks  as  the  in- 
terval between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
7th  year  as  the  Sabbatical  year ;  and  the  year  suc- 
ceeding 7x7  years  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
idea  of  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  durafion  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  7  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles  ;  7  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests; 
7  days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occa- 
sion and  the  removal  of  various  kinds  of  legal  un- 
cleanness,  as  after  childbirth,  after  contact  with  a 
corpse,  lie. ;  7  times  appointed  for  aspersion  either 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  («.  g.  Lev.  iv.  6,  rvi.  14) 
or  of  the  water  of  purification  (Lev.  xiv.  51 ;  comp. 
2  K.  v.  10,  14) ;  7  things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice 
(oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigeons,  wheat,  oil,  wine);  7 
victims  to  be  offered  on  any  special  occasion,  as  in 
Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiii.  1),  and  especially 
at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  the  notion  of  seven 
being  embodied  in  the  very  term'  signifying  to  swear, 
'literally  meaning  to  do  seven  times  (Gen.  xxi.  28 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iii.  8,  for  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is  further  carried 
out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle— in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
laver,  shewbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candlestick, 
ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as 
a  cyclical  number,  with  the  subordinate  notions 
of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  hence  appears  in 
cases  where  the  notion  of  satisfaction  is  required, 
as  in  reference  to  punishment  for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv. 
15;  Lev.xxvi.  18,28  ;Ps.lxxix.  12;  Prov.vi.31), 
or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  21).  It  is 
again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation  («.  g.  Job  v.  19  ;  Jer.  iv.  9 ; 
Matt.  xii.  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
**  round  number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 
sufficiency  and  completeness.  To  the  same  head 
we  may  refer  the  numerous  instances  in  which  per- 
sons or  things  are  mentioned  by  sevens  in  the  his- 
torical portions  of  the  Bible—*,  g.  the  7  kine  and 
the  7  ears  of  corn  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  the  7 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  the  7  sons  of 
Jesse,  the  7  deacons,  the  7  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice 
7  generations  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt.  i.  17) ; 

•  A  city  called  ZaAapcV.  or  ZaAaptf,  formerly  Lty 
at  the  east  end  of  tile  island  of  Cyprus,  between  which 


and  again  the  still  more  numerous  instances  in 
which  periods  of  seven  days  or  seven  years,  occa- 
sionally combined  with  the  repetition  of  an  act 
seven  times ;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  7  days,  and  on  the  7th  day  it 
fell  at  the  blast  of  7  trumpets  borne  round  the 
town  7  times  by  7  priests;  or  again  at  the  flood, 
an  interval  of  7  days  elapsed  between  the  notice  to 
enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood,  the 
beasts  entered  by  sevens,  7  days  elapsed  between 
the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  &c.  So  again  in  pri- 
vate life,  7  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual  ? 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix.  18),  7  days  for  a 
marriage-festival  (Gen.  xxix.  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  same,  or  in  some  cases  70  days,  for  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  (Gen.  1.  3, 10 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven 
become  of  great  practical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. For  in  this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring 
number  seven  both  serves  as  the  mould  which  lias 
decided  the  external  form  of  the  work,  and  also  to  * 
a  certain  degree  penetrates  into  the  essence  of  it. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  the  chief  subjects  of  that 
book — the  7  churches,  the  7  seals,  the  7  trumpets, 
the  7  vials,  the  7  angels,  the  7  spirits  before  the 
throne,  the  7  horns  and  7  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  &c. — 
in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the 
number  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense— in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but  also 
the  number  which  stands  in  a  relation  of  antagonism 
to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven,  which  appears  under 
the  form  of  forty-two  months,  =  3J  years  (Kev. 
xiii.  5),  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,  also =3$ 
years  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  ana 
half  a  time  =  3}  years  (xii.  14).  We  find  this 
number  frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.),  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  famine  in 
Elijah's  time  (Luke  iv.  25),  the  "time,  times,  and 
the  dividing  of  time,"  during  which  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  was  to  last  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
the  same  period  being  again  described  as  "the 
midst  of  the  week,"  •'.  e.  the  half  of  seven  years 
(Dan.  ix.  27),  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (Dan. 
xiL  7),  and  again  probably  in  the  number  of  days 
specified  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  xii.  11, 12.  If  the  num- 
ber seven  express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then 
the  number  half-seven  =  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and  disaster :  if  the  one 
represent  divine  agency,  the  other  we  may  expect 
to  represent  human  agency.  Mere  numerical  cal-  |? 
culations  would  thus,  in  regard  to  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy, be  either  wholly  superseded,  or  at  all  events 
take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general  idea  con- 
veyed. [W.  L.  B.] 

SHAAL'ABBIN  (J'a^,  but  in  many  MSS. 

DU^Vt?:  2o\a$tly;  Alex.  2aAap«ir:<  Selebm). 
A  town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan,  named  between 
Ir-Shemesh  and  AjAt/JN  (Josh.  xix.  42).  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  of  the  nam*. 
The  MSS.  preponderate  in  favour  of  Siiaalbim, 
in  which  form  it  is  found  in  two  other  passages. 
But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  suspecting  that 

and  Phoenicia,  or  Canaan,  there  was  »  constant  Inter 
course  and  close  connexion    Perhaps  this  also  was 
Sbaalobbin. 
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it  was  Shaalbon.    [See  Shaalbim  and  Shaai.- 

BONITE.] 

SHA'ALBIM  (DnVi^1  Ales-  ^ 

iAw»e«t;  in  1  K.  Bi)9aAof«(,  Alex.  2aAa£<ip: 
Sahbim.  Sulebim).  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage  is  found  as 
Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment  of 
history  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enumerating  the  towns 
of  which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest. 
Mount  Heres,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim  were  held 
against  the  Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  35)  till 
the  help  of  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called 
in,  they  were  at  last  compelled  tn  succumb.  It  is 
mentioned  with  Aijalon  again  in  Josh.  nx.  42 
(Shaalabbin)  and  with  Bethshemesh  both  there 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  9,  in  the  last  passage  as  making  up 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  Uy  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomatticon 
("  Selab")  as  a  large  village  in  the  district  of  Se- 
baste  <i.  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Selaba.  But 
this  is  50t  very  intelligible,  for  except  in  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  that  the  allotment 
of  the  Danites  extended  as  fer  north  as  Dor  (Tan- 
turd),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
any  of  their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria,  while 
the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaalbim  with  Aijalon 
and  Bethshemesh,  the  sites  of  both  which  are  known 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly  against  it.  It 
is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice  of  Jerome, 
in  his  commentary  on  Eiek.  xlviii.  22,  where  he 
mentions  the  "  towers  of  Ailon  and  Selebi  and 
Emmaus-Nicopolis,"  in  connexion  with  Joppn,  as 
three  landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  No  trace 
appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  of  any  name 
resembling  hlianlbim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talo 
or  Ainsliems,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  unless 

rt  be  a  place  called  'Esalin,  ^JUmX,  mentioned  in 

the  lists  of  Eli  Smith  and  Robinson  (B.  R.  1st  Ed. 
iii.  A  pp.  120  6)  as  lying  next  to  SSrih,  the  ancient 
Zorah,  a  position  which  is  very  suitable. 

The  Shala'b&n,  discovered  by  M.  Renan's  expedi- 
tion about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  BM-Jebeil,  in  the 
Belaid  IScshcirrah  (see  the  Carte  dressec  par  la 
brigade  topographique,  Ik.,  1862),  may.be  an 
ancient  Shaalbim,  possibly  so  named  by  tire  northern 
colony  of  Danites  after  the  town  of  their  original 
dwelling-place.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going description  that  it  cannot  be  identical  with 
it.  [«•] 

SHAAL'BONITE,  THE  (»3b^B>n :  &  2a*«- 
■  fiuvtl-rns :  de  Saltxmi).  Elinhba  the  Shaalbonite 
was  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  unmentioned  else- 
where, unless  it  is  identical  with  Shaalbim  or 
Shaalabbin  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.    In  this  case  it 


•  This  passage  In  the  Vatican  Codex  (Mai's  Ed.)  con- 
tains a  curious  specimen  of  a  double  reading,  each  of  the 
two  being  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  proper  names : — 
ev  Tfji  optt  tu  barpaKta&ei  iv  i£  ai  opxoi  Kax  iv  <3  at 
aAuircicef  iv  Tip  MvpffiMwi,  Ktu  iv  9aAaAciV.  Here 
tyrrpaxuSijs  and  Mi/proW  are  both  attempts  to  render 
D^n,  reading  It  Enn  and  DTH  respectively.  The 

oAun-cfrrf  is  due  to  tnc^J»f£»  in  Shaalbtn.  at  apjroi. "  the  she- 
bears,"  is  for  AJalon.  though  that  signifies  deer  or  gazelles. 


SHABBETHAI 

becomes  difficult  to  deride  which  of  the  three  is  th« 
original  form  of  the  name.  [G.] 

SHA'APH  (HVBM  Jrryoe';  Alex.  2<ryd>: 
Saaph).    1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel 
by  his  concubine  Maachah.  He  is  called  the  father, 
that  is,  the  founder,  of  the  town  Madmannah  (I 
Chr.  ii.  49). 

SHAARA'IM  (DnjK5>:  rwv  *v\mv  in  both 
MSS.;  2<«pci>:  Sarim,  Saarim).  A  city  in  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36 ;  in  A.  V. 
incorrectly  Sharaim).  It  is  one  of  the  first  group 
of  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  district, 
which  contains  also  Zoreah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  be- 
sides others  not  yet  recognised.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Goliath,  where  the  wounded  fell  do.»n  on 
the  road  to  Shaaraim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Ekron 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  Goliath  probably  fell  in 
the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  opposite  sides  of  which  stand 
the  representatives  of  Socoh  and  Jarmuth ;  Gath 
was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  Wady ;  whilst 
Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  farther  north.  Shaa- 
raim is  therefore  pr  obably  to  be  looked  for  some- 
where west  of  Shuurcikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain."* 

We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),e  occupying 
the  same  place  with  Shnnrchen  and  Sansaunnh,  in 
the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  Lying  as  the 
allotment  of  Simeon  did  in  the  lowest  pail,  of  Judah, 
many  miles  south  of  the  region  indicated  above,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  in- 
tended, and  indeed  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  be 
not  a  mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  is  a  dual,  and  means 
"  two  gateways,"  us  the  I.XX.  have  rendered  it  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  group  in 
which  Shaaraim  is  included  in  Josh.  xv.  should 
contain  more  names  in  dual  form  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  list  put  together ;  vil.  besides  itself,  Aditbaini, 
and  Gederothaim,  and  probably  also  Enam  and 
Adullara.  For  the  possible  mention  of  Shaaraim 
in  1  Mace  v.  66,  see  Samaria,  1101a.  [G.] 

SHAASH'GAZ  (HKW :  not  found  in  the 
IJCX.,  who  substitute  fit,  Hegai,  as  in  v.  8, 15 : 
Saaagazus).  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house,  i.  e.  of  those  who  had  been  in  to  the  kirrg 
(Esth.  ii.  14).    [Hkoai.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHABBETHAI  0n3E>:  2aftBo9at:  Alex. 

KajS79a0at:  Scbvthai  in  Esr.,  Scpt/wi  iu  Neh.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Eira,  who  assisted 
him  in  investigating  the  marriages  with  foreigners 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  people  (Est.  x. 
15V  It  is  apparently  the  same  who  with  Jeshua 
and  others  instructed  'the  people  in  the  knowledge 


t  The  word  shaaraim  means  "  two  gateways ;"  and  but 
for  the  mention  of  the  town  In  Joshua,  and  the  consistency 
of  Its  position  with  1  Sam.  xvll.  52,  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  natural  In  that  passage  to  take  It  as  meaning  the 
gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron,  as  the  LX  X.  have  done.  In  that 
case,  however,  It  ought  to  have  the  article,  which  it  has  not. 

c  Here  there  is  a  slight  difference  In  the  vowels,  dire 
to  the  pause— D'TJTE'— which  Is  reflected  in  both  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (see  above,  at  head  of  article). 
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of  the  Law  (N'eh.  viii.  7).  He  is  called  S ABB  ATHEUB 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  14)  and  SABATEAS  (1  Eedr.  ix.  48). 

2.  (Om.  in  LXX.:  SabathcH.)  Shabbethai  and 
Jozabad,  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  were  over  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God  after  the. 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  Possibly  1. 
and  2.  are  identical,  although  Buxrington  (Geneal. 
i.  167)  regards  Shabbethai,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Neh.  viii.  7,  as  a  priest. 

SHACH'IA  (■V3B':  Za$la:  Sechia).  Pro- 
perly "  Shabiah,"  a  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife 
Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).  This  form  of  the  name 
U  retained  from  the  Geneva  Version.  The  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Vulgate  in  reading  3  for  3. 
Seven  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  read  803B>,  and  fifteen 

SHADDA'I  O'nC',  in  pause  •'TO').  An  ancient 

name  of  God,  rendered  "  Almighty  "  everywhere  in 
the  A.  V.  In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one 
(xlix.  25s),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  conneiion  with       8,  "  God,"  El  Shaddai  being 

there  rendered  "God  Almighty,"  or  "  the  Almighty 
God."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Genesis,  once  in 
Exodus  (vi.  8),  twice  in  Numbers  (xxiv.  4,  16), 
twice  in  Ruth  (i,  20,  21),  thirty-one  times  in  Job, 
twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii.  14  [15],  xci.  1),  once 
in  Isaiah  (xiii.  U),  twice  in  Ezekie!  (i.  24,  x.  5), 
nml  once  in  Joel  (i.  15).  In  Geuesis  and  Exodus  it 
is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  portions  of 
those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah. 
By  the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xvii.  1),  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xliii.  14,  xlviii.  3,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name 
Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance,  was  revealed  (Ex. 
vi.  3).  By  this  title  He  was  known  to  the  Midianite 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  li>),  as  God  the  Giver  of 
Visions,  the  Most  High  (comp.  Ps.  xci.  1) ;  and  the 
identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt  bitterly 
with  her,  was  recognised  bv  Naomi  in  her  sorrow 
(Ruth  i.  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chasteus  men  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4,  xxiii.  16, 
xxrii.  2) ;  the  just  God  (Job  viii.  3,  xxxiv.  10) 
who  hears  prayer  (Job  viii.  5,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  10) ; 
the  God  of  power  who  cannot  be  resisted'(Job  xv. 
25),  who  punishes  the  wicked  (Job  xxi.  20,  xxvii. 
13),  and  rewards  and  protects  those  who  trust  in 
Him  (Job  xxii.  23, 25,  xxix.  5) ;  the  God  of  provi- 
dence (Job  xxii.  17,  23,  xxvii.  11)  and  of  fore- 
knowledge (Job  xxiv.  1 ),  who  gives  to  men  under- 
standing (Job  xxxii.  8)  and  lite  (Job  xxxiii.  4) : 
"  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty 
of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfectly  know  (Job 
xi.  7,  xxxvii.  23).  The  prevalent  idea  attaching 
to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of  strength 
and  power,  and  our  translators  have  probably  given 
to  "  Shaddai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  rendered 
it  "  Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained,  as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and 
Kxodus  and  of  Ruth  i.  20.  The  LXX.  gives  Mi, 
laxvpis,  tt6s,  Kvpios,  irayroxpiTap,  xipios  ran- 
roxparup,  i  to  woVro  xoi^ffor  (Job  viii.  3), 
i-rovpivios  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14  [15]),  6  ttbs  rov  otparov 
(Ps.  xci.  1),  aattdt  (Ez.  x.  5),  and  -raXtuimpia 


t  »  Even  here  some  MSS.  and  the  Samaritan  Text  read 
?N  «.t°rnK.«<ft. 
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(Joel  i.  15).  In  Job  xxii.  5  we  find  the  strange 
rendering  v\6$r\s.  In  Gen.  and  Ex.  "  El  Shaddai " 
is  translated  i  6t6s  uw,  or  gov,  or  ahr&r,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  omnipotent  in  all 
cases,  except  Dominas  (Job  v.  1 7,  vi.  4,  14 ;  Is. 
xiii.  6),  Dms  (Job  xxii.  3,  xl.  2),  Dew  coeli  (Ps. 
xci.  1),  sublimit  Deus  (Ez.  i.  24),  coelestis  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  14  [15]),  potens  (Joel  i.  15),  and  diyms 
(Job  xxxvii.  23).  The  Veneto-Gieek  has  Kpartuis. 
The  Peshito-Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders 
"Shaddai"  simply  "God,"  in  others  )  I  >m.., 
chastnd,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v.  17,  vi.  4, 
&c),  and  once  )  *V*>,  'eltyt,  «  Most  High  "  (Job 
vi.  14).  The  Samaritan  Version  of  Ged.  xvii.  1 
has  for  "  El  Shaddai,"  "  powerful,  sufficient," 
though  in  the  other  passages  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ;  while  in  Num. 
xxiv.  4,  16,  the  translator  must  have  read  illC 
sadeh,  "  a  field,"  for  he  renders  "  the  vision  of 
Shaddai,"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  t.  the  vision 
seen  in  the  open  plain.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi 
lender  it  "  powerful." 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  vai  ious. 
We  may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical 
etymology  which  connects  it  with  "t,  dai,  "suffi- 
ciency," given  by  Rashi  (on  Gen.  xvii.  1),  "  I  am 
He  in  whose  Godhead  there  is  sufficiency  for  the 
whole  creation ;"  and  in  the  Talmud  (Chwjiga,  foL 
12,  col.  1),  "  I  am  He  who  said  to  the  world, 
Enough!"  According  to  this,  «!B>=«I  TB/K,  "He 

who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  so 
"  He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore 
self-existent.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Ikwoi  of  the 
LXX.,  Theodoret,  and  Hcsychius,  and  of  the  Arabic 
^I53i>  alk&ft,  of  Saadias,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Gescnius  {Gram.  §86,  and  Jesaia,  xiii.  6) 
regards  shaddai,  as  the  plural  of  majesty, 

from  a  singular  noun,  "IB/,  shad,  root  "ne5,  shidad, 
of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be,  *'  to  be 
strong  "  (Kiirst,  flandwb.).  It  is  evident  that  this 
derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  play  of  words  in  Is.  xiii.  6.  Ewald  ( Lehrb. 
§155c.  5te  Ausg.)  takes  it  from  a  root  mB>  = 

.  TT 

TIB',  and  compares  it  with  damdi,  from 
iTn,  ddv&h,  the  older  termination  being  retained. 
He  also  refers  to  the  proper  names  <B*,  Yishai 
(Jesse),  and  ^43,  Bamai  (Neh.  iii.  18).  Roediger 
(Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald's  explanation,  and 
proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection,  that  Shaddai 
originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones,"  and  after- 
wards became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like  the 
analogous  form  Adonai.  In  favour  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article, 
but  such  would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were 
regarded  as  a  proper  name.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  view  taken  by 
Gesenius,  which  Lee  also  adopts  {Gram.  §139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper 
names  A  mini  shaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also 
in  Shedeur  there  may  be  a  trace  of  it.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAD'RACH(^VIB>:  StSpax:  Sidrach:  of 
uncertain  etymology).  The  Chaldee  nnme  of  Hana- 
niah [Hananiah  7  ;  Shesubazzar],  the  chief 
of  the  "  three  children,"  whose  song,  as  giveu  in 
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the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of  "  Be- 
nedirite,  omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the 
furnace  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a  different 
hand  from  that  which  added  the  song.  The  history 
of  Sbadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is  briefly  this.  He  was 
taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mishael,  and  Azaiiah, 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Dauiel  (i.  1 )  reckons,  in  the  third  * 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jewish  king 
himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  canned  off  to 
Babylon.  [Jehoiakim.]  Being,  with  his  three 
companions,  apparently  of  royal  birth  (Dan.  i.  3), 
of  superior  understanding,  and  of  goodlv  person,  he 
was  selected,  with  them,  for  the  king  s  immediate 
service,  and  was  for  this  end  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans,  as  taught  in  the  college  of  the  ma- 
gicians. Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the  pollution  of 
the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily  provi- 
sion at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  his 
t,rorwtion  was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions, 
being  found  superior  to  all  the  other  magicians, 
were  advanced  to  stand  before  the  king.  When  the 
decree  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  magicians  went 
forth  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  find  Shad  inch 
uniting  with  his  companions  in  prayer  to  God  to 
reveal  the  dieam  to  Daniel ;  and  when,  in  answer  to 
that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  interpreted  the 
dream,  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach  was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the 
peualty  of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  honesty  luid  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be 
paid  by  him,  on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious 
Chaldeans.  For  refusing  to  worship  the  golden 
image  he  was  cast  with  Meshach  and  Abed-nego 
into  the  burning  furnace.  But  his  faith  stood  firm ; 
and  his  victory  was  complete  when  he  came  out  of 
the  furnace,  with  his  two  companions,  unhurt, 
heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
was  "  promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
in  the  0.  T.  after  this ;  neither  are  they  spoken  of 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having 
"  through  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb. 
xi.  33, 4).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them 
in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the  martyrs  of 
the  Maccabaean  period  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  their  example.  See  1  Mace.  ii.  59, 
toO  ;  3  Mace  vi.  6 ;  4  Mace  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21, 
xviii.  12.  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iv.  557)  obsei-ves, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  so 
often  referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Theapocryplial  additions  to  Daniel 
contain,  as  usual,  many  supplementary  parti- 
culars about  the  furnace,  the  angel,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, besides  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  of 
Shadrach,  and  the  hymn.  Theodore  Parker  observes 
with  truth,  in  opposition  to  Bertholdt,  that  these 
additions  of  the  Alexandrine  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  original  text,  because  they  are  obviously 
inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connexion  into  the 
narrative  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10 ;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  59,  60;  Parker's  De  Wette's  Introd.  ii.  483- 


•  Kelt  explains  the  discrepancy  by  supposing  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  set  off  from  Babylon  to- 
wards tne  end  of  the  third  year,  but  not  have  reached 


510 ;  Grimm,  on  1  Mace.  ii.  60 ;  Hitzig  (who  taket 
a  thoroughly  sceptical  view),  on  Dan.  iii.;  EwaM,  iv. 
106-7,  557-9  J  KeU,  Einleit.  Daniel).   [A.  C.  H.] 

SHA'GE  (tMt?:  Xt\i;  Alex,  tay^  ■  Sage). 

Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard  ( 1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33,  he  is  called  Shammah  :  unless,  as  seems 
probable,  there  is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the 
son  of  "  Shage  the  Hararite,"  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Shammah,  David's  brother,  and  "  Shammah  the  son 
of  Agee  the  Hararite."    [See  SHAMMAH  5.] 

8HAHABATM  (Dnnt?:  Zaaplr;  Alex.  laa- 
pfiu :  Saharatm).  A  Benjamite  whose  history  and 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  the 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus: 
"  and  begat  (Tzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaharaim  he 
begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  Ac.  This  would  make 
Shaharaim  the  son  of  Gera.  He  had  three  wives 
and  nine  children. 

SHAHAZ'IMAH  (nD«ynt5>:  but  in  the  oiig. 
text  (Cethib)  HDIVnC  t «.  Shahatsumah:  SaAchi 
koto  b9dAao-o-a>';  Alex.  iMrtqiaB:  Seesima).  One 
of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Issachar,  apparently 
between  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 
The  name  is  accurately  Shahatsim,  the  termination  ah 
being  the  particle  of  motion — "  to  Shahatsim."  [G.] 

SHA'LEM(d!?B>;  Samar.  ato:  .it3aA.«i<: 
in  Salem),  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  this  word  should  not  here  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence  should  be 
rendered, "  Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  of  Shechem." 
Our  translators  have  followed  the  LXX.,  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  among  ancient,  and  Luther's 
among  modern  versions,  in  all  of  which  Shalem  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name,  and  considered  as  a  town 
dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem.  And  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  modem 
village  beaiing  the  name  of  Salbn  in  a  position 
to  a  certain  degree  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative  when  so  interpreted : — viz. 
3  miles  east  of  Nibha  (the  ancient  bhechem),  and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley,  where 
the  pieceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob  settled 
(Rob.  B.  R.  ii.  279;  Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  72 ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Syr.  $  Pal.  ii.  302,  334). 

But  there  are  several  considerations  which  weigh 
very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1.  If  Shaiem  was  the  city  in  front  of  which 
Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the 
scene  of  the  events  of  chap,  xxxiv. ;  and  the  well  of 
Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed 
from  the  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  further  eastward 
and  nearer  to  Salbn.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  felt  this, 
and  they  accordingly  make  Sychem  and  Salem  ore 
and  the  same  (Onomast.,  under  both  these  heals). 

2.  Though  east  of  Xdblus,  Salbn  does  not  appear 
to  lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  road  from 
Sakit  to  Nablis  would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh, 
through  Tcyasir,  Tubas,  and  the  Wady  Biddn,  or 
by  Keratca.  Yanun,  and  Beit-f\vHt.  The  former 
passes  two  miles  to  the  north,  the  latter  two  miles 


Judae*  till  too  fourth  (EinUit.  p.  381). 
>>  Reading  the  final  syllable  as  TKfj  "  to  the  sea  * 
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to  the  south  of  Salim,  but  neither  approach  it  in 
the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  18 
Menu  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 

3.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is  in  favour 
of  treating  slialem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among 
the  ancients,  Josephtts  (by  his  silence,  Ant.  i.  21, 
§1),  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathnn, 
the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Arabic  Version.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  Veneto-Greek  Version,  Raslii,* 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  (Annut.  on  Seder 
Olam),  Ainsworth,  Reland  (Pal.  and  Dissert.  Misc.), 
Schumann,  Kosenmiiller,  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Bibet /Or 
Ungetehrt.),  and  the  great  Hebrew  scholars  of  our 
own  day,  Gesenius  (Thes.  1422;,  Zunz  (24  BBcher, 
and  I/imdicb.),  De  Wette,  Luzzntto,  Knobel,  and 
Kalisch — all  these  take  shalem  to  mean  "  sate  and 
sound,"  and  the  city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to 
be  the  city  of  Shechem. 

Sattm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
any  traveller.  It  could  be  done  without  difficulty 
from  1/ibhu,  and  the  investigation  might  be  of 
importance.  The  springs  which  are  reported  to 
be  there  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  their  bearing 
on  its  possible  identity  with  the  Salim  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  [G.] 

SHALIM,  THE  LAND  OF  (D^geqnK , 
»".  e.  Shaalim:  rijs  ynt  'Ea<r<uc^;k  Alex.  r.  y. 
laaXitfj. :  terra  Salim).  A  district  through  which 
Saul  passed  on  his  journey  in  quest  of  his  father's 
asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only).  It  appears  to  have  lain 
between  the  "  land  of  Shalisha"  and  the  "  land  of 
Yeroini"  (probably,  but  by  no  means  certainly, 
that  of  Benjamin). 

In  the  complete  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
route — its  starting-point  and  termination,  no  less 
than  its  whole  course — it  is  very  difficult  to  hazard 
any  conjecture  on  the  position  of  Shalim.  The 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original  shows  that  it 
had  no  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modem 
Salim  east  of  Nablut  (though  between  these  two 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the 
"  land  of  Shual,"  e  the  situation  of  which  appears, 
from  some  circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to 
be  almost  necessarily  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tatyibeh,  i.  e.  nearly  six  miles  north  of  Michmash, 
and  about  nine  from  Gibeah  of  Saul.  But  this  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  conjecture.  [G.] 

SHAL1SHA.THE  LAND  OF  (n^BT^W, 
i.  e.  Shalishah :  1)  yii  SeVrS ;  Alex.  i)  y.  SaAio-iu : 
terra  Salisa).  One  of  the  districts  traversed  by  Saul 
when  in  search  of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4, 
only).  It  apparently  lay  between  "  Mount  Ephraim  " 
and  the  "  land  of  Shaalim,"  a  specification  which 
with  all  its  evident  preciseness  is  irrecognisable, 
because  the  extent  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  so  un- 
certain; and  Shaalim,  though  probably  near  Tat- 
ytheh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  there.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Saris  or 
Kliirbet  Sans,  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, south  of  Abu  Qosh  (Tobler,  'itto  Wand. 

*  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  word  among  the 
Jews,  as  stated  by  Rash  I,  Is  that  Jacob  arrived  before 
Shechem  sound  from  his  lameness  (Incurred  at  Peulel). 
and  with  bis  wealth  and  his  faith  alike  uninjured. 

»  Many  MSS.  have  SryaAifi  or  2«yaA«p  (see  Holmes 
and  Parsons),  the  reading  followed  by  Tlschcndorf  In  his 
text  (1856).  The  reading  of  the  Alex.  Is  remarkable  for 
Its  suppression  of  the  presence  of  the  J)  In  the  Hebrew 
word,  usually  rendered  in  Greek  by  y. 


178),  which  some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  ol 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the 
place  called  Baal-Shalisha  (2  K.  iv.  42),  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  "  Beth  Salisha  "),  lay  fifteen  Roman  (or 
twelve  English)  miles  north  of  />.)/<&(,  then  the  whole 
disposition  of  Saul's  rente  would  be  changed. 

The  words  Eglath  Shalishii/ah  in  Jer.  xlviii.  34 
( A.  V.  "  a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  aie  by  some 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  named 
Shalisha.  But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appro- 
priate for  that  of  Saul.  [G.] 

SHALLECH'ETH,  THE  GATE  ("OR? 
wvXi)  ncurroQoplov :  porta  quae  ducit). 
(.hie  of  the  gates  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,"  whether 
by  that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
list  of  the  staff  of  the  sacred  establishment  as  settled 
by  David  (xxiii.  6,  25,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  31, 
32).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent,"  that  is  to  the  long  embankment  «  hich  led 
up  from  the  central  valley  of  the  town  to  the  sacied 
enclosure.  As  the  causeway  is  actually  iu  exist- 
ence, though  very  much  concealed  under  the  mass 
of  houses  which  fill  the  valley,  the  gate  Shnllecheth 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  identical  with  the  Bab  Sitstieh, 
or  Sinslen,  which  enters  the  west  wall  of  the  Harani 
area  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  about  600  feet  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Haram  wall.  For  the  bearing 
of  this  position  on  the  topography  of  the  Temple, 
see  that  article. 

The  signification  of  slialleceth  is  "  falling  or 
casting  down."  The  LXX.  however,  appear  tc 
have  read  the  word  which  they  usual)' 

render  by  ira<TTo<poplov.  This  would  point  to  th, 
"  chambers"  of  the  Temple.  [G.] 

SHAL'LUM  (DlW:  itMoiu:  SeUum), 
the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jabesh, 
conspired  against  Zecharinh,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.. 
killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to 
a  close,  B.C.  770,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
2  K.  x.  30,  where  it  is  promised  that  Jehu's 
children  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
fourth  generation.  In  the  English  version  of  2  K. 
xv.  10,  we  read,  "  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh 
conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before  the 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead." 
And  so  the  Vulg.  percussitque  cum  palam  et  inter- 
fecH.  But  in  the  LXX.  we  find  K.(&\aAu  instead 
of  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and  Keblnam  killed 
Zechnriah.  The  common  editions  read  iv  Ki$kadfi, 
meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechnriah  in  Keblaam ; 
but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Heb.  to  answer  to  iv.  The  words 
translated  before  the  people,  palam,  KtfiKaiu, 
are   DV  Ewald   (Qeschichle  iii.  598) 

maintains  that  733  never  occurs  in  piose*  and 


•  It  vlll  be  seen  that  Shalim  contains  the  Ain  which  Is 
absent  from  Shalem.   It  is,  however,  present  in  Shual. 

d  At  the  same  time  omitting  **  the  causeway," 

or  confounding  ft  with  the  word  before*  It, 

•  Is  not  the  objection  rather  that  the  word  la 
Cbaldeef  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Daniel  (II.  31;  lit  3; 
v.  1,  5,  10),  and  also  in  tbe  Chaldee  portions  of  Exra 
(iv.  16;  vi.  13). 
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that  DJJ  would  be  DJffl  it'  the  Latin  and  English 
translations  were  correct.  He  also  observes  that 
in  rer.  14,  25,  30,  where  almost  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used  of  the  deaths  of  Shallum,  1'ekahiah, 
and  Pekah,  the  words  before  the  people  are  omitted. 
Hence  he  accepts  the  translation  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  considers  that  rQobolam  or 
Kt$\adfi  was  a  fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of 
.Shall  um,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  hare  no  in- 
formation. On  the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
was  made  king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for 
a  month  only,  was  in  bis  turn  dethroned  and  killed 
by  Mcnahem.  To  these  event*  Ewald  refers  the 
obscure  passage  in  Zech.  li.  8: — T/iree  shepherds 
also  I  cut  off  in  one  month,  and  my  soul  abhorred 
tlum—the  three  shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Qobo- 
lam,  and  Shallum.  This  is  very  ingenious:  we 
must  remember,  however,  that  Ewald,  like  cer- 
tain English  divines  (Mede,  Hammond,  Newcome, 
Seeker,  Pre  Smith),  thinks  that  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book.       [(J.  E.  L.  C] 

2.  (SeAA^t;  Alex.  ZcAAoo/i  in  2  K.).  The 
husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  I.XX.  in  2  K.) 
of  Huidah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr. 
.\xsiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of  Josinh.  He  appears  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple,  though  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Chr.  this  office  is 
wrongly  assigned  to  his  wife. 

3.  (SaAovp;  Alex.  2aXXov/t).  A  descendant  of 
Slieshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  40,41). 

4.  (Alex.  2a\\oifi  in  1  Chr.,  2tWfo  in  Jer.). 
The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  J  udah,  known  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz 
(I  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11).  Hengstenberg 
(Christology  of  the  0.  T.  ii.  p.  400,  Eng.  tr.) 
regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  "  the  recompensed 
oue,"  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  late,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  according  to  his  deserts. 
This  would  be  plausible  enough  if  it  were  enly  found 
in  the  prophecy ;  but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last 
place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical 
name,  and  Shallum  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoahaz 
when  he  came  to  the  crown.  U|>on  a  comparison  of 
the  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  and 
Zedekiuh,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two  last  Zede- 
kiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  therefore 
that  Shallum  was  the  third,  not  the  fourth,  son  of 
Josiah,  as  stated  in  1  Chr.  iii.  15. 

5.  (XaKtft.)  Son  of  Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  25). 

6.  {SaKtlin  in  Chr.,  itkoip  in  Ezr. ;  Alex. 
SeAAoy/i).  A  high-priest,  sou  of  Zadok  and  an- 
cestor of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  -). 
Called  also  Salum  (1  Etdr.  viii.  1),  and  Sada- 
mias  (2  Esdr.  i.  1). 

7.  (SeAAofyi.)  A  sou  of  Naphthali  (1  Chr.  vii. 
13).  He  and  his  brethren  are  called  "sons  of 
Uilhah,"  but  in  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  Shallum 
and  the  rest  are  the  sons  of  Naphthali,  and  Balam 
(not  Uilhah)  is  the  son  of  Shallum.  Called  also 
Shillem. 

8.  tIaA<S/» ;  Alex.  SaAAtip  in  1  Chr.  ix.  17 : 
ScAAov/t  in  Ezr.  ii.  42 :  SaAod/t ;  Alex.  ItXKovn 
in  Neh.  vii.  45).  The  chief  of  a  family  of  porters 
or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi.  His  descendants 
were  among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 


'  Q  Is  the  best  representative  of  the  Hebrew  p. 


In  1  Esdr.  v.  28  he  is  called  Salum,  tad  in  Neh. 
iii.  25  Meshullam. 

9.  (2«AAov/i,  XaXwp ;  Alex.  2aAAaiyu  in  Z 
Chr.  ix.  19.)  Son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite,  who  with 
his  brethren  was  keeper  of  the  thresholds  of  the 
tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  "and  their  fathers 
(were)  over  the  camp  of  Jehovah,  keepers  of  the 
entry."  On  comparing  this  with  the  expression 
in  ver.  18,  it  would  appear  that  Shallum  the  son 
of  Kore  and  his  brethren  were  gatekeepers  of  a 
higher  rank  than  Shallum,  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman,  who  were  only  "  for  the  camp  of  the  sons 
of  Levi."  With  this  Shallum  we  may  identify  Me- 
shelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9, 
14),  but  he  seems  to  be  different  from  the  last- 
mentioned  Shallum. 

10.  (SeAA^t.)  Father  of  Jehizkiah,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  (2  Chi-,  xxvtii.  12). 

11.  (SoAp^v  i  Alex.  ZoAA^M-)  One  of  the  porters 
of  the  Temple  who  had  manned  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  i.  24). 

12.  CStWoifi.)  Son  of  Bani,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
x.  42). 

13.  (ZaAAoip;  FA.  SaAovp).  The  son  of  Ha- 
lohesh  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Jerusalem.  With 
his  daughters  he  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  12). 

14.  (SaAaV.)  The  uncle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii.  7) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  Shallum  the  hus- 
band of  Huidah  the  prophetess.  [Jeremiah,  vol. 
i.  p.  966.] 

15.  (2f  A«4/».)  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
"  keeper  of  the  threshold  "  of  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4) ;  peihaps  the  same 
as  9. 

SHALXUN  (J-W:  iaXotfuiv:  Sellum).  The 

son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a  distinct  of  the 
Mizpah.  He  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the 
spring  gate,  and  "  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Has- 
shelach"  (A.  V.  "  Siloah")  belonging  to  the  king's 
garden,  "  even  up  to  the  stall's  that  go  down  (mm 
the  city  of  David  "  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

SHALMA'J  ('SOB',  Am  ;  in  Ezr., 

'0^>e>  in  Neh.:  ZeAofjf,  SeA/irf;  Alex.  2eAa^<(, 

2<Apc(:  Semldl,  Selmaf).  The  children  of  Shalmai 
(or  Sham lai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  46) 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh. 
the  name  is  properly  Salmai.  In  1  Esdr.  v.  30 
it  is  written  Suiiai. 

SUAL'MAN  (\ob^\  ZoAa/ut* :  Salnunu). 

Shalmanescr,  king  of  Assyria  (Hos.  x.  14).  The 
versions  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  their  ren- 
dering of  this  verse.    The  LXX.  lead  ~k>,  sar 

( tpxuy),  for  "IB*,  (in  which  they  are  followed 
bv  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot),  and  "  Jeroboam  " 
(Alex.  "  Jerubbaal ")  tor  ••  Arbel."  The  Vulgate, 
reading  "Jerubbaal,"  appeals  to  have  confounded 
Shalinan  with  Zalmunna,  and  renders  the  clause, 
sicut  vastatits  est  Salmana  a  demo  ejus  qui  juJicavit 
Baal  in  die  praelii.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and 
Peshito-Syriac  both  give  "  Shalma ;"  the  former  for 
btGrtt  TV3,  reading  3TKD3.  "  by  an  ambush," 
the  latter,  n'3,  "  Beth-el."  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters 
of  the  word  "  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw 
the  last  two.  The  Targum  possibly  regards  "  Shal- 
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nun  "  as  au  appellative,  "  the  peaceable,"  following 
in  this  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  verse 
recorded  by  Kashi,  whose  note  is  as  follows :  "  As 
spoilers  that  come  upon  a  people  dwelling  in  peace, 
suddenly  by  means  of  an  ambush,  who  hare  not 
been  warned  against  them  to  flee  before  them,  and 
destroy  all." 

SHALMANE'SEB  (HMOO^ : 
vaaoip ;  Joseph.  HaKnavaoffdpris  :  Salmanasar) 
was  tlie  Assyrian  king  who  reigned  immediately 
before  Sargon,  and  probably  immediately  after 
Tiglath-pileser.  Very  little  is  known  of  him, 
since  Sargon,  his  successor,  who  was  of  a  different 
family,  and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  autho- 
rity [Sargon],  seems  to  have  destroyed  his  monu- 
7  ments.  He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  u.c.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have 
done  so  till  a  few  years  later.  [Tiglath-pile- 
ser.] It  must  have  been  soon  after  his  accession 
that  he  led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine, 
where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
against  his  authority  (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner 
was  he  come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged 
himself  a  "  servant "  of  the  Great  King,  and  con- 
tented to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shal- 
maneser  upon  this  returned  home ;  but  soon  after- 
wards he  "  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  who  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence.  In  B.C.  723 
Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  tor  the  second  time, 
and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to 
Samaria.  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (B.C. 
721),  when  the  Assyrian  aims  prevailed  ;  Samaria 
fell ;  Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in 
prison,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  tram- 
ported  from  their  own  country  to  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its 
close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his  crown  to 
Saigon  before  the  city  was  taken.  Sargon  claims 
the  capture  as  his  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that 
Shalmaneser  took  the  place.*  Perhaps  Shalmaneser 
died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of  Sargon's 
revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his 
enemy. 

According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow 
the  Phoenician  history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus, 
Shalmaneser  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Phoenicia  in  defence  of  Cyprus  (Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  done  so, 
though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus,  or 
Menander,  made  some  confusion  between  him  and 
Sargon,  who  ceitainly  warred  with  Phoenicia,  and 
set  up  a  memorial  in  Cyprus.  [Sargon.]  [O.  R.] 

SHAH  A  (VOt?:  Sopofti ;  Alex,  lanpd: 
Samma).  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of  Hothan  of 
Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44),  and  brother  of  Jehiel.  Pro- 
bably a  lieubenite  (see  1  Chr.  v.  8). 

SHAMAEI'AH  (np.DB':  Sa/topta;  Alex. 

Zapapia :  Somoria).  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail 
the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

"  In  2  K.  xvii.  «,  the  expression  is  simply  "  the  king 
of  Assyria  took  it."  In  2  K.  xviii.  8,  10,  we  find,  still 
more  remarkably,  "  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came 
up  against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it ;  and  at  the  end  of 
throe  years  Uuy  took  it" 
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SHA'MED  ("IDS?:  Zt^p:  Samad).  Pro- 
perly Shamer,  or  Shemcr;  one  of  the  sons  of 
Elpaal  the  Benjamite,  who  built  Ono  and  Lod,  with 
the  towns  thereof  (1  Chr.  vui.  12).  The  A.  V. 
has  followed  the  Vulg.,  as  in  the  case  of  Shachia, 
and  retains  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  Version. 
Thirteen  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  have  IDC. 

SHA'MEK  (TBI? :  S,^p ;  Alex.  : 
Somer).  1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4G). 

2.  (Se/vWjp;  Alex.  Xapiip.)  Shoher  the  son  of 
Heber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  His  four  sons 
are  mentioned  by  name.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAM'GAB  ("11015? :  Sopevop:  Samgar:  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  compare  Samgar-nebo).  Son 
of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after  Ehud,  and  before 
Barak,  though  possibly  contemporary  with  the 
latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Judg. 
v.  6  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the  reading 
is  correct.1"  It  is  not  improbable  from  his 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe 
(Judg.  i.  33).  Ewald  conjectures  that  he  was 
of  Dan — an  opinion  iu  which  Bertheau  (On  Judg. 
iii.  31)  does  not  coincide.  And  since  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  6,  10,  v.  18),  we 
seem  to  have  a  point  of  contact  between  Shamgar 
and  Barak.  Anyhow,  in  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
Israel  was  in  a  most  depiessed  condition ;  the  tri- 
butary Cnnaanites  (Judg.  i.  33),  in  league  appa- 
rently with  their  independent  kinsmen,  the  Philis- 
tines, rose  against  their  Israelite  masters,  and  the 
country  became  so  unsafe,  that  the  highways  were 
deserted,  and  H ebrcw  travellers  wci  e  obliged  to  creep 
unobserved  by  cross-roads  and  by-ways.  The  open 
villages  were  deserted,  the  wells  were  inaccessible,  and 
the  people  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains,  Their 
onus  were  apparently  token  from  them,  by  the  some 
policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same  people  (Judg. 
iii.  31,  v.  8 ;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22),  and 
the  whole  nation  was  cowed.  At  this  conjuncture 
Shamgar  was  raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.  With  no 
arms  in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  assault 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them ;  an  act 
of  valour  by  which  ho  procured  a  temporary  respite 
for  his  people,  aud  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Canaanites  and  their  Philistine  allies.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete 
the  deliverance;  and  whether  Shamgar  lived  to 
witness  or  participate  in  it  we  have  no  certain  in- 
foimation.  Prom  the  position  of  "  the  Philistines  " 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  between  "  Moab  "  and  "  Hazor," 
the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  time  of  Shamgar. 
Ewald  observes  with  truth  that  the  way  in  which 
Shamgar  is  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  indicates 
that  his  career  was  very  recent.  The  resemblance 
to  Samson,  pointed  out  by  him,  does  not  seem  to 
lead  to  anything.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHAM'HUTH (JUnOB> :  Zapatie:  Samaoth). 
The  fifth  captain  for  the'  fifth  month  in  David's 
arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  His 
designation  rntfil,  hayyizrdch,  i.  e.  the  Yizrach, 

»  The  mention  of  Jael  seems  scarcely  natural.  It  has 
occurred  to  the  writer  to  conjecture  for  }y*D'3, 
^NTB^X  113  ln  vcr.  7.  Dr.  Donaldson  (Jatkar,  p.  211-2) 
conjectures  iT^JJOJ,  "  and  previously." 
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is  probably  for  'fVHn,  hazzarckt,  the  Zarhite,  or 
descendant  of  Zerab  the  ion  of  Judah.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  lists  in  1  Cur.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would 
seem  that  tShamhuth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth 
the  Harorite.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAMIR  (-MX? :  lafitlp ;  Alex,  in  Josh. 
1a(ptip,  in  Judg.  2ajiap*ia :  Samir).  The  name 
of  two  places  in  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  46,  only).  It  is  the  first  in  this  division  of 
the  catalogue,  and  occurs  in  company  with  Jattir 
in  the  group  containing  SOCHO  and  Eshtemoh. 
It  therefore  probably  lay  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three 
l>laoss  just  named,  all  of  which  have  been  identified 
with  tolerable  certainty.  But  it  has  not  itself  been 
yet  discovered. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  It 
is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  lasachar,  should 
have  taken  up  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own 
tribe.  We  may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  formed  the  greater 
part  ef  the  territory  of  lasachar,  was  overrun,  as  in 
Gideon's  time,  by  the  Canaanites  or  other  ma- 
rauder*, of  whose  incursions  nothing  whatever  is 
told  us — though  their  existence  is  certain — driving 
Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of  lasachar 
allotted  to  him,  so  Issuchar  on  the  other  hand  may 
have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  ot 
Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are 
but  conjecture,  and  hare  no  corroboration  in  any 
statemeirt  of  the  lecords. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topogra- 
phers. Schwarz  (151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
Sunur,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which 
has  some  claims  to  be  Bethulia),  situated  in  the 
mountains,  half-way  between  Samaria  and  Jentn, 
about  eight  miles  from  each.  Van  de  Velde  (Mem. 
348)  proposes  Khirbct  Summer,  a  ruined  site  in 
the  mountains  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  ten 
miles  E.S.E.  of  A'dWus.  There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  names  .Shamir  and  Samaria,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Alex.  LXX.  (see  above),  beyond  the 
accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  hitter  in  that  Version,  and  in  our  own, 
it  being  correctly  Shomron.  [G.] 

SHAMIR  ("TIDE';  Keri,  YDB>:  3aj4p:  Sa- 
mir). A  Kohiitliite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah,  the 
firstborn  of  Ustiel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

SHAM'MA  (NSC' :  2aui  ;  Alex.  Saurf  : 
Samma).  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophar,  an  Asherite 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHAM'MAH  (nst?:  2o/i4:  Alex.  2o«« 
1  Chr.  i.  37 :  Samma).    1.  The  ton  of  Keuel  the 
son  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  his  tribe 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  37). 

2.  (2a/ul;  Alex.  2au/ii:  Summa.)  The  third 
son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam.  xri.  9, 
xvii.  13).  Called  also  SlIIMEA,  SHIMEAH,  and 
Shimha.  He  was  present  when  Samuel  anointed 
David,  and  with  his  two  elder  brother's  joined  the 
Hebrew  army  in  the  valley  of  Elan  to  fight  with 
the  Philistines. 

3.  (Zapata;  Alex.  Sauueat:  Samma.)  One  of 
the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men.  He  was 
with  him  during  his  outlaw  lite  in  the  cave  of 
Adullum,  and  signalised  himself  by  defending  a 
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piece  of  ground  full  of  lentiles  against  the  Philis- 
tines  on  one  of  their  marauding  incursions.  This 
achievement  gave  him  a  place  among  the  first  three 
heroes,  who  on  another  occasion  cut  their  way 
through  the  Philistine  garrison,  and  brought  Darid 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  put  is 
clearly  very  fragmentary,  and  what  i»  there  attri- 
buted to  Eleaxar  the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belongs 
to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  however,  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  narratives.  The  scene  of 
Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be  a 
field  of  lentiles  'D'BHJj),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field 
of  barley  (D'Tipb'j.  Kennicott  proposes  in  both 
cases  to  lead  "  barley,''  the  words  being  in  Hebrew 
so  similar  that  one  is  produced  from  the  other 
by  a  very  slight  change  and  transposition  of  the 
letters  (Diss.  p.  141).  It  is  more  likely,  too,  that 
the  Philistines  should  attack  and  the  Israelites 
defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of  lentiles. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called  "  the 
Hararite,"  he  is  said  to  be  "  from  the  king's 

mountain"  ()  "lNv>  JO^  ^20),  and  the  same 

is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vlhs" Affa  6  'Apouxouos, 
where  'ApovoaTos  was  perhaps  the  original  reading). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  calls  him  Cesabaeus  the 
son  of  Ilus  ("IXoS  uer  vlis  Kt)<ra£atos  W  {ropa). 

4.  (Saiua  |  Alex.  Zaunaf :  Semma.)  The  Ha~ 
rodite,  one  of  David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25). 
He  is  called  "  Sn  ammoth  the  Harorite  "ill  Chr. 
xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "  Shamhutu  the 
Itrahite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  leading  in 
both  to  be  "Shamhoth  the  Harodite"  (Diss.  p.  181). 

6.  (Saftviv;  Alex.  Zaurds.)  In  the  list  of 
David's  mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we 
find  "  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite ;"  while  in 
the  corresponding  verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it 
is  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite." 
Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  proposes  to  read 
"  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararite," 
David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in  Gath  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  21 ).    Instead  of  "  the  Hararite,"  the  Peshito- 

Syriac  has  "  of  the  Mount  of  Olives" 
JiOL))>  m  2  Sam-         33,  and  in  1  Chr.  xi.  34, 
"of  Mount  Caimel"  (ffcW-3  ^°V' 
but  the  origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is 
obscure.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHAMMA'I  ('ISC' :  Safiat;  Alex.  So/ipof: 
Semd).  1.  The  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of 
Jada  (I  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  In  the  last-quoted  verse 
the  LXX.  give  'Ax<o~<u.a!  for  "  the  brother-  of  Sham- 
mai." 

2.  (SammdS.)  Sou  of  Rekem,  and  fitther  or 
founder  of  Maon  (1  Chr.  ii.  44,  45). 

3.  (2cu»f ;  Alex.  Seuuat)  The  brother  of  Mi- 
riam and  Ishbah  the  founder  of  Eshtemoa,  in  an 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Kabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that 
these  were  the  children  of  Meied  by  his  Egyptian 
wile  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  [Mered.] 
The  LXX.  makes  Jether  the  fitther  of  all  three. 
The  tradition  in  the  Quaest.  m  Libr.  Parol,  iden- 
tities Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ishbah  with  Aaron. 

SHAM'MOTH  (DifiC' :  Sa^aiM  ;  Alex.  Xa- 
fiv$:  Sammoth).    The  Harorite,  one  of  David's 
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guard  (1  Clir.  xi.  27).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
with  "  Shnmmah  the  Harodite  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25), 
and  with  "  Shamhuth"  (1  Chr.  ixvii.  8). 

SHAMMU'A  QRW :  2apov4\;  Alex.  2a- 
pa\ft)\ :  Samnrna).  1.  The  son  of  Zaccur  (Num. 
xiii.  4)  and  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

2.  (Squai;  Alex.  Xafipuxoi:  Samoa.)  Son  of 
David,  by  his  wife  Bathsheba,  bora  to  him  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v. 
14  he  is  called  Shaumuah,  and  in  1  Chr.  iij.  5 
Shihea. 

3.  (Sa/umf ;  FA.  iafunitl.)  A  Levite,  the  father 
of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  He  is  the  same  as  She- 
maiaii  the  father  of  Obadiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  <2apov<:  Sammua.)  The  representative  of 
the  priestly  family  of  Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days 
of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

SHAMMXJ'AH  (J)«SB':  Sa^oi, ;  Alex.  Zo/u- 
povi :  Samoa).  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14) ; 
elsewhere  called  Shammua,  and  Shimea. 

SHAMSHEBA'I  (ntttX?:  taiurafi;  Alex. 
Xanaapla:  Samtari).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham, 
a  Uenjamite,  whose  family  lived  in  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  viii.  26). 

SHA'PHAM  (OBg> :  Safin :  Saphan).  A 

GndiU  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).  He 
was  second  in  authority  in  his  tribe. 

SHATHAN  (JDB>:  StnnpdV;  Alex.  2ap<piv 

in  2  K.  xxii.,  but  elsewhere  both  MSS.  have  Sadx** : 
Saphan).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  King  Josiah. 
He  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  Gemariah 
(Jer.  xxxri.  10,  11,  12),  and  grandfather  of  Geda- 
liah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  9,  It,  xli.  2,  xliii.  6), 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  and  probably  of  Jaaza- 
ninh  (Ez.  viii.  11).  There  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  father 
of*  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  different 
persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings  oat  some 
points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he 
held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account 
of  the  money  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  comp. 
2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Finance 
(Gesch.  iii.  697).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hilkiah  communicated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
the  Law,  which  he  had  probably  found  while 
making  preparations  for  the  repair  of"  the  Temple. 
[Hilkiah,  vol.  i.  p.  814.]  Shaphan  was  entrusted 
to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the 
manner  of  its  disL-overy,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king 
upon  hearing  it  read  by  Shaphan,  prove  that  for 
many  years  it  must  have  been  lost  and  its  contents 
forgotten.  The  part  read  was  apparently  from  Deu- 
teronomy, and  when  Shaphan  ended,  the  king  sent 
him  with  the  high-priest  Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of 
high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah  the  prophetess.  Her 
answer  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and  the  work  which 
began  with  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  fabric  of 
the  Temple,  quickly  took  the  form  of  a  thorough 
reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the  Levitical 
services,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  weic  for  n  time 
swept  away.    Shapliau  was  then  probably  an  old 


man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  hare  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Cedaliah  was 
already  bora,  as  we  may  inter  from  the  fact  that 
thirty-five  years  afterwards  he  is  made  governoi  of 
the  country  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which 
would  hardly  be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene, 
and  probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  Jeboiakim, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elishania  was 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  There  is  just  one  point  in 
the  narrative  of  the  burning  of  the  roll  of  Jere- 
miah's piophecies  by  the  order  of  the  king,  which 
seems  to  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam  with 
Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known  that  Ahikam 
was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  protector  at  court, 
and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  this  friendship 
of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah  the 
son  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the 
king  for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12, 19,  25).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHA'PHAT  (QBE? :  Sopor :  Saphat).  1.  The 
son  of  Hon,  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  5). 

2.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix. 
16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  11,  vi.  31). 

3.  (2cup4$ ;  Alex.  SmpdV.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  rathe  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

4.  (4  ypamtartis.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

5.  (2«<pdr.)  The  son  of  Adlai,  who  was  over 
David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

SHA'PHEE,  MOUNT  ("IBBHn  :  lofty  . 
Num.  xxxiii.  23).  The  name  of  a  desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  of  which  no  other 
mention  occuiv.  The  name  probably  means  "  mount 
of  pleasantness,"  but  uo  site  has  been  suggested 
for  it.  [H.  H.] 

SHABA'I (nfj»:  Sopiotf;  VA.Sapovi:  Sana). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Baui  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40).  He  is 
called  Esril  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

SHAEA'IM  (OniX?,  »'.  «.  Shaaraim:  2<wa- 
pttp;  Alex.  »2ap-yap«iu:  Sarim  and  Saraiin).  An 
imperfect  version  (Josh.  xv.  36  only)  of  the  name 
which  is  elsewhere  more  accurately  given  Shaa- 
raim. The  discrepancy  does  not  exist  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  doubtless  arose  in  the  A.  V.  from  ad- 
herence to  the  Vulgate.  [G.] 

BHA'BAE ("Tits':  'Apof;  Alex.'ApdJ:  Sarar). 
The  father  of  Abiam  the  Hararite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  35  he  is 
called  Sacak,  which  Kennicott  (Diss.  p.  203) 
thinks  the  true  reading. 

SHABE'ZEB  OVK"!?>:  :Sapao-d>:  Saraxir) 
was  a  son  of  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Adrammelech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix. 
37).  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sonasar,  and  snys 
that  he  was  favourably  received  by  the  Armenian 
king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of  couutry 
on  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants  be- 
came very  numerous  (//tst.  Armen.  i.  22).  He  is 
not  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by 
Polyhistor  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adram- 
melech. [G.  K.] 

■  Codex  A  here  retains  the  y  as  Uie  equivalent  for  the 
JJ,  which  has  disappeared  from  the  uame  in  Codex  B.  Tbo. 
first  p,  however,  is  unusual.  [Cuinp.  Tidal.] 
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SHA'BON  {fntm,  with  the  def.  article: 
4  lap&v ;  *  4  Spv/iis ;  to  nttlop :  Swxm,  cam- 
pestria,  camput).  A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible b  (1  Chr.  v.  16, 
xxvii.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  lxv.  10 ;  Cant.  ii. 
1 ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Sarom).  The  name  has  on 
each  occurrence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  de- 
finite article — has-SharSn — as  is  the  case  also  with 
other  districts  —  the  Arabah,  the  Shefelah,  the 
Ciccar;  and  on  that  single  occasion  (1  Chr.  r.  16), 
it  is  obvious  that  a  different  spot  must  be  intended 
to  that  referred  to  in  the  other  passages.  This  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  it  would  therefore  appeal' 
that "  the  Sharon  "  was  some  well-defined  region  fa- 
milial' to  the  Israelites,  though  its  omission  in  the 
formal  topographical  documents  of  the  nation  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  recognised  division  of  the  country, 
as  the  Shefelah  for  example.  [Sephela.]  From 
the  passages  above  cited  we  gather,  that  it  was  a 
place  of  pasture  for  cattle,  where  the  royal  herds  of 
David  grazed  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29);  the  beauty  of 
which  was  as  generally  recognised  as  that  of  Carmel 
itself  (Is.  xxxv.  2) ;  and  the  desolation  of  which 
would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii.  9),  and  its  re- 
establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  prosperity 
(lxv.  10).  The  lose  of  Sharon  (possibly  the  tall 
graceful  and  striking  squill),  was  a  simile  for  all 
that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant.  ii.  1 ).  Add  to 
these  slight  traits  the  indications  contained  in  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX.,  ToireSiW,  "the  plain,"  and  4 
ipv/i6s,  "the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all 
that  we  can  gather  fiora  the  Bible  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Shaion. 

The  only  guide  to  its  locality  furnished  by 
Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad  rich  tract  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central 
psit  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the 
northern  continuation  of  the  Shefelah.  Josephus 
but  rarely  alludes  to  it,  aud  then  so  obscurely  that 
it  is  imiiossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  from 
his  word*  alone,  that  he  does  refer  to  it.  He  em- 
ploys the  same  term  as  the  LXX.,  "  woodland." 
Afiu/iol  to  x"^0"  koAsitoi,  says  he  (Ant.  xiv. 
13,  §3  ;  and  conip.  U.  J.  i.  13,  §2),  but  beyond  its 
connexion  with  C'aimel  there  is  no  clue  to  be  gained 
from  either  passage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Sti-ibo  (xvi.  28),  who  applies  the  same  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  mentions  Carmel. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (TVojs.  642)  from 
TE'V  to  be  straight  or  even — the  root  also  of 
ilishor,  the  name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan. 
The  application  to  it,  however,  by  the  LXX., 
by  Josephus,  and  by  Strnbo,  of  the  name  Apv/iit 
or  Api/uol — "  woodland,"  is  singular.  It  does  not 
seem  certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of 
wood  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Keland  has  pointed 
out  (Pal.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of 
Saron,  in  Gieecc,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  N.  H.  iv.  5) 
because  of  its  woods,  aipuvis  meaning  ail  oak. 
Thus  it  is  not  impossible  that  ApufUs  was  used  as 
mi  equivalent  of  the  name  Sharon,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  the  presence  of  oaks  or  woods  on 


»  Two  singular  variations  or  this  are  found  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  (Mui),  vis.  1  Chr.  v.  16,  r<pid(i;  and  xxvii.  29, 
A«m&i»'.  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  del", 
article.  It  Is  worthy  ot  remark  that  a  more  decided  trace 
ui'  the  Hcl>.  amide  appears  in  Acts  Ix.  3S,  where  some 

M.SS.  have  ajaapuva. 
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the  spot.  May  it  not  be  a  token  that  the  original 
meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is  not  that  wnich 
its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imply,  and  that 
it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance?  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  LXX.  aie 
not  likely  to  have  known  much  either  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  or  of  its  connexion  with  a  rare 
Greek  word. — Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast. 
"  Saron  "),  under  the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  it 
as  the  region  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa. 
And  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of 
which  (on  lxv.  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far 
south  as  Jamnia.  There  are  occasional  allusions  to 
wood  in  the  description  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  this  district  in  later  times.  Thus,  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  the  "  Forest  of  Saron  " 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adventures 
of  Richard  (Michaud,  Wstoire,  viii.),  the  "  forest 
of  Assur"  (i.  e.  Aisuf;  is  mentioned  bv  Vinisauf 
(iv.  16).  To  the  S.E.  of  Kaisari;leh  there  is  still 
"  a  dreary  wood  of  (natural;  dwarf  pines  and  en- 
tangled bushes"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch. 
33).  The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jirnzu, 
Lydd,  and  Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  dim 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  last — as  well  as 
tire  mulberry  plantations  in  the  vidley  of  the  Avjeh 
a  few  miles  from  Jaffa— an  industry  happily  in- 
creasing every  day — show  how  easily  wood  might 
be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivntiou  (see  Stanley, 
S.  4-  P.  260  note). 

A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  Palestine  (pp.  672,  673).  Jerome 
(Comm.  on  Is.  xxxv.  2)  characterises  it  in  words 
which  admirably  portray  its  aspects  even  at  the 
present: — "  Omnis  igitur  candor  (the  white  sand- 
hills of  the  coast),  cultus  Dei  (the  wide  crops  of 
the  finest  corn),  et  circumcisionis  scientia  (the  well 
trimmed  plantations)  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria 
(the  long  gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth) 
quae  appellantur  Saron." 

2.  (JITB';  l>ia>;  Alex,  lapur  :  Saron).  The 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  beeu  made,  is  distinguished  from  the  western 
plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to  its  name 
as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was  some  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan.  The  expression  "  suburbs  "  ('BHJO), 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an 
explanation  of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (5.  <$•  P. 
App.  §7 ),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  synonym  for 
the  Mishor—  a  word  probably  derived  fiom  the  same 
root,  describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains 
east  of  the  Jordan.  [is.] 

SHA'EONITB,  THE  OjhPSl :  4  Sopa- 
y*lrnt;  Alex.  ZapctrtTvs :  Saronites).  Shitrai, 
who  had  charge  of  the  royal  herds  pastured  in 
Shaion  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

SHABTJHEN  (JHra? :  0l  aypo\<  airr&v,  in 

both  MSS. :  Sareon).  A  town,  named  in  Josh.  xix.  6 

*  The  Lasharonof  Josh.  xii.  18,  which  some  scholars 
consider  to  be  Sharon  with  a  preposition  prefixed. appears 
to  the  writer  more  probably  correctly  given  to  the  A.  V. 

[LAOHAItOX.] 

«  Probably  reading  JiTlb.  «*  Behind  conjectures. 
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only,  amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within 
Judah  to  Simeon.  Sharuhen  does  not  nppenr  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  instead  of 
it,  and  occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  names,  we  rind  Suiluim  (xv.  32).  I  n  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is 
occupied  by  Shaaraim  (iv.  31).  Whether  these  are 
different  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
or  mere  variations  of  careless  copyists;  and,  in  the 
last  case,  which  is  the  original  form,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  now  to  determine.  Of  the  three,  Shaa- 
raira  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  claim, 
since  we  know  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  place 
in  another  direction,  while  Shilhim  and  Sharuhen 
are  found  once  only.  If  so,  then  the  Ain  which 
exists  in  Shaaraim  has  disappeared  in  the  others. 

Kniibel  (Exeij.  Handb.  on  Josh.  ir.  32)  calls 
attention  to  Tell  Sherfah,  about  10  miles  West  of 
Bir  ea-Seba,  at  the  head  of  Wady  Sheri'ah  (the 
"watering-place").  The  position  is  not  unsuit- 
able, but  as  to  its  identity  with  Shaaraim  or  Sha- 
ruhen we  can  say  nothing.  [G.] 

8HASHA'I(W:  3«<r«t:  Sisat).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Baiii  who  bad  married  a  foreign  wife  and 
put  her  away  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  40). 

SHA'SHAKCpBfe*:  Saxrtiie:  Setae).  ABen- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,25). 

SHA'UL  (^1ttt5>:  Xaai\:  Alex.  Sapou^A  in 
Gen. :  Saul).  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
uaaniti>h  woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi.  15 ;  Num. 
xxri.  13 ;  1  Chr.  ir.  24),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shaclites.  The  Jewish  traditions  identify 
him  with  Zimri,  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  Cauaan- 
ites  in  Shittim  "  (Targ.  l'seudojon.  on  Gen.  xlvi.). 

2.  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Sarolah  (I  Chr. 
i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvt  37  he  is 
less  accurately  called  Saul. 

3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uzziah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

SHATEH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (AW*  POJ?  i 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  the  article,  niETI  'V,  Sam. 
Vers.  rODD*:  tV  Kot\dSa  tV  h3amj  J  Alex. 
t.k.t.  Satrnr:  valla  Sme  quae  est  vallis  regis). 
A  name  found  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  tho*e 
archaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
abounds — such  as  Bela,  En-Mishpat,  Ham,  Ha- 
xezon-tamar — so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated  by  the  insertion  of  their  more  mo- 
dern «  equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  document,  by 
a  later  but  still  very  ancient  hand.  In  the  present 
case  the  explanation  does  not  thiow  any  light  upon 
the  locality  of  Shavch : — *  The  valley  of  Shaveh, 
that  is  the  Valley  of  the  Kin;;"  (ver.  17),  True, 
the  "Valley  of  the  King"  is  mentioned  again  in 
2  Sam.  xviii.  IS,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
Absalom  ;  but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  indi- 
cation of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The 
extreme  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of 


•  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  same  equivalent, 
but  with  a  curious  addition,  "  the  plain  of  Mcfaiia,  which 
^  the  king's  place  of  racing ;"  recalling  the  iinroSpofioc 
so  strangely  Inserted  by  the  LJCX.  In  Gen.  xlvlil.  J. 

>>  This  Is  one  of  the  numerous  Instances  In  which 
the  Vatican  Cod.  (Mai)  agrees  with  the  Alex.,  and  dis- 
agrees with  the  ordinary  text,  which  in  this  case  has 
rov  ^ofiv. 

"  If  the  signification  of  Shut  eh  be  "  valley,"  as  Uesenlus 
and  Flint  uteri,  then  its  extreme  antiquity  is  involved 


Abram's  route  from  Damascus  is  involved,  has  been 
already  noticed  under  Salkm.  A  notion  has  been 
long"  prevalent  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the 
well-known  pyramidal  structure  which  forms  the 
northern  member  of  the  group  of  monuments  at  the 
western  foot  of  Olivet.  This  is  perhaps  originally 
founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii. 
10,  §3)  that  Absalom  erected  (eVrna-c)  a  column 
(trrf)\v)  of  marble  (\!0ou  papuaplrov)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  But  neither 
the  spot  nor  the  structure  of  the  so-called  "  Ab- 
salom's tomb  "  agree  either  with  this  description,  or 
with  the  terms  of  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  The  "  Valley  of 
the  King"  was  an  Emek,  that  is  a  broad  open 
valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in  common  with 
the  deep  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron.  [Valley*.] 
The  pillar  of  Absalom— which  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Absalom's  hand  " — was  set  up,  erected  (3X*). 
according  to  Josephus  in  marble — while  the  lower 
existing  part  of  the  monument  (which  alone  has 
any  pretension  to  great  antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not 
erected,  but  excavated  out  of  the  ordinary  limestone 
of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  so- 
called  "  tomb  of  Zechariah,"  the  second  from  it  on 
the  south.  And  even  this  cannot  claim  any  vei  y 
great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  ornaments  o( 
the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Roman  art. 

Shaveh  occurs  also  in  conjunction  with  another 
ancient  word  in  the  name 

SHAVEH  KIKIATHA'IM  (DWTjJ  7W  - 
iv  Savp  Trj  iAii  :  Save  Cmiithaim)  mentioned 
in  the  same  early  document  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as  the 
residence  of  the  £mhn  at  the  time  of  Chedorlno- 
mer's  incursion.  Kiriathaim  is  named  in  the  later 
history,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  identified,  is 
kuown  to  have  been  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  which  was  also  in 
the  same  region,  was  (if  Shaveh  mean  "  Valley") 
prubably  the  valley  in  or  by  which  the  town 
lay.  [G.] 

SHAV'SHA  (KEnB>:  2owi;  FA.  2ot5i : 
Susa).  The  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  who  is  called  2tied  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5,  §4),  and  ImxJl  in  the  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  SmsilA  is  the  reading  of  two 
MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chr.  xviii.  16.  In 
2  Sam.  xx.  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1  K. 
iv.  3  Smisha. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  7,  "  with  trumpets  also  and  shawms "  is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  cornet.*'  The  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  cornet "  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  "  shawm  "  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  clarionet.  The  word  occurs 
in  the  forms  shalm,  shalmie,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Germ,  schalmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 
"  With  itauiKi  and  trompets  and  with  clarions  sweet." 

SrFjissn,  F.  Q.  1.  12,  }  13. 

in  the  very  expression  "  the  Kmelc -Shaveh,"  which  shows 
that  the  word  hod  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  the  writer, 
who  added  to  it  a  modem  word  of  the  same  meaning  with 
itself.  It  Is  equivalent  to  such  names  as  "  Puentc  d'AI- 
cantara,"  "  the  Greescn  Steps,"  Ac,  where  the  one  part 
of  the  name  is  a  mere  repeti  tlcn  or  translation  of  the  other, 
and  which  cannot  exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term 
Is  obsolete. 

<t  Perhaps  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (»J». 
1100),  and  next  by  Manndevlllc  (1X3). 
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"  Kveo  from  the  shrillest  tkaum  unto  the  oomamute." 

Dkaitok,  folyolb.  Iv.  366. 
Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mut.  i.  35,  note  &),  " The 
modern  clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
shawm,  which  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but,  being  a  bass  instrument, 
with  about  the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably 
more  the  tone  of  a  bassoon."  in  the  same  note  he 
quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis "  written  about  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor  House 
at  Leckingfield  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : — 

"  A  shawm*  maketh  a  swete  sounds,  for  he  tony  the  the 
basse ; 

It  mountltbe  not  to  hye,  but  kepith  rule  and  space. 
Vet  yf  It  be  blowne  with  to  vehement  a  wynde, 
It  tnaklthe  it  to  mysgoveme  out  of  his  kinde." 
From  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  (Glossary)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound : — 
"He- 

Tbat  never  wants  a  Ollead  full  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  tarn  thy  woful  ikalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

G.  Tookk,  Belides,  p.  18.         [W.  A.W.] 

SHEA'L(^NB>:  SaAovla:  A\<x.2ai\:  Saal). 
One  of  the  sods  ot'  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wile  (Ezr.  x.  29).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  30  he  is  called 
.1*3  A  EL. 

SHEALTIEL  (ta'n^KE?,  but  three  times  in 
Haggai  ^K'fl^ :  SaAaCi^x':  Salathiel).  Father 
of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the  Return  from  Cap- 
tivity (Eir.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2 ,  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  Hagg.  i. 
1, 12,  14,  ii.  2,  23).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the 
original  of  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  Salathiel.  That  is  its  equivalent  in 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T. ;  and 
under  that  head  the  curious  questions  connected 
with  his  person  are  examined. 

SHEABI'AH  (npJW':  Zapata:  Alex.  Sop/a 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  44 :  Sana)  '.  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

8HEAEING  -  HOUSE,  THE  OjJJ?  TV? 

•  D'JTin  :Bcu0a«d'0  ray  a-oipeVau' ;  Alex.  BaiOajcaJ 

t.  *•. :  camera  pastorum).  A  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  die  royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 14). 
The  translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  mar- 
gin the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — "house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds,  and  in  the  text  an  interpre- 
tation perhaps  adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding, 
however,  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  operation 
of  shearing,  and  the  word  akad  is  not  anywhere 
used  in  the  Bible  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version, 
adopted  by  Rashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of 
shepherds,"  is  accepted  by  Simonia  {Omm.  186) 
and  Gesenins  (The*.  195  6).  Other  renderings  are 
given  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus.  None  of  them, 
however,  seem  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  meaning  has  escaped.  By  the  LXX., 
Kusebius,  and  Jerome,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  they  also  treat  the  "  gardeu-house "  of 
'X.  27.  liusebius  (Onom.)  meutions  it  as  a  village 
of  Samaria  "  in  the  great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15 
miles  from  Legeon."  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  a  dis- 

*  The  last  wonl  of  the  three  Is  omitted  in  ver.  14  In  the 
original,  and  in  both  the  Versions.' 


tance  of  precisely  1 5  Roman  miles  from  Lcjjun  tl  a 
name  of  Betli-Kad  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(see  also  Rob.  B.R.  ii.  3 1 6)  ;  but  this  place,  though 
coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not  on  the  plain, 
nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria,  or  be  on  the 
road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south  of) 
mount  Udboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recals  the 
massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah  at 
Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore.  [G.] 

SHE'AB-JA'SHUB  (3?t*  TKK* :  6  koto- 
\fupSe\s  'laaoifi :  qui  'derelictus  est  Jasub).  The 
son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  to  meet  Ahaz  in  the  causeway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of 
the  prophet's  other  son,  Maher-shalni-hash-baz,  had 
a  mystical  significance,  and  appears  to  hare  been 
given  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and  hope — 
sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  hope 
that  in  the  end  a  remnant  should  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  (comp.  Is.  x.  20-22). 

SHE'BA  Qnf :  2a»t4 ;  Joseph.  2afia2os  : 

Seba).  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a  "man  of  Belial,"  which  seems  [comp.  Shihei] 
to  have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to 
and  fro  between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  person  of  some  consequence,  from  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam.  It  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom, 
a  mere  conflict  between  two  factions  in  the  court 
of  Judah,  but  a  struggle,  arising  out  of  that  con- 
flict, on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  jamin  to  recover 
its  lost  ascendancy;  a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  been  already  manifested  in  the 
excessive  bitterness  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The 
occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  on  David's  return.  Through  the  ancient 
custom,  he  summoned  all  the  tribes  "  to  their 
tents ;"  and  then,  and  afterwards,  Judah  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1,  2).  The  king  might  well  say,  "  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  haim  than  did  Absalom  " 
(i'6.  6).  What  he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation 
of  the  fortified  cities.  This  fear  was  justified  by 
the  result.  Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, apparently  rousing  the  population,  Joab  fol- 
lowing him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  that  the  murder 
even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayed  but  for  the 
moment  of  the  deed,  and  "  pursued  after  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri.''  The  mam  of  the  army  halted  for 
an  instant  by  the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also 
"  went  on  after  Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son 
of  Bichri."  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intentior 
to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Betb- 
maacah — in  the  northmost  extremity  of  Palestine — 
possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Absalom  through  his 
motlier  Maacah,  and  famous  for  the  prudence  of 
its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  Joab's 
terms  were — the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her 
city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow- 
citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  tin, 
wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended. 

2.  (St$t4;  Alex.  2o$a04:  Sobe.)  A  Gadiv, 
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one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
HChr.  v.  13).  [A.  P.  S.] 

SHE'BA  (K3t? :  3a$i:  Saba).  The  name 
of  three  fathers  of  tubes  in  the  early  genealogies 
of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred  books. 
They  are : — 

1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  sou  of  Cash  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9). 

2.  (Alei.  tafiti,  2o/3dv.)  A  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
x.  28 ;  1  Chr.  i.  22) ;  the  tenth  in  order  of  his  sons. 

3.  (Sa/84,  Safiai;  Alex.  2a0d*,  2a$4.)  A 
son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  3; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

We  shall  consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Jok- 
tanite  Sheba ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and 
the  Keturahite  Sheba  together. 

I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Arabia  and  other 
articles,  that  the  Joktanitea  were  among  the  early 
colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries, 

T  tailed  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  hare  been  preceded  by 
an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  historians 
describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic  stature,  who  culti- 
vated the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts  alike,  living 

*  with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  or,  like 
the  tribe  of  Thamood,  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
civilized  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispossessed  the 
ruder  race.  But  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there 
are  the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to 

j  have  passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east, 
and  who  probably  preceded  the  Joktanitea,  and  mixed 
with  them  when  they  arrived  in  the  country. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himyer  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ; 
but  the  Snbaeans  aie  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic.  who 
refers  to  the  histoi  ical  books  of  the  kings-  of  Egypt 
in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  and  by  Eratosthenes,  as 
well  as  Artemidorus,  or  Agatharchides  (iii.  38, 4t>), 
who  is  Strabo's  chief  authority ;  anil  the  Horoei  itae 
or  Himyerite*  are  first  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the 
expedition  of  Aelins  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  Nowhere 

.  earlier,  in  sacred  or  profane  records,  are  the  latter 
people  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  list, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  from  that  early 
date.  We  hare  endeavoured,  in  other  articles,  to 
show  reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name 
of  Himyer  we  have  the  Red  Man,  and  the  origin  of 
Erythrus,  Erythraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  &c.  [See 
Arabia  ;  Red  Sea.]  The  apparent  difficulties  of 
the  case  are  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin 
de  Perceval  (Essai,  i.  54-5)  has  done,  that  the 
kingdom  and  its  people  received  the  name  of  Sheba 
{Arabic,  Set*),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Himyer ;  and 
that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Himyer  or 
the  Tubbaas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place 
(but  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  date) 

t  about  a  century  before  our  era.  when  the  two  great 
rival  families  of  Himyer  and  Kahlau,  together  with 
smaller  tribes,  were  united  under  the  former.  In 
support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Sheba  applied 
to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a  generic  or  national 
name,  we  find  in  the  Kdmoos  "  the  name  of  Seba 
comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yemen  in  common  " 


(s.e.  Seba);  and  this  was  written  long  after  tha 
later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  fallen. 
And  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,"  so 
probably  did  Seba.    In  Arabic,  the  verb  Seba, 

t — 

Luw,  said  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a 
fever,  means  "  it  altered  "  a  man,  t.  e.  by  turning 
him  red ;  the  noun  seba,  as  well  as  sibA  and 
sebee-ah,  signifies  "wine"  (Jeff  et-'Aioos  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red  ;  for  we  read  "  kumeyt 
is  a  name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blackness 
and  redness  "  (SiKih  MS.).  It  appeal's,  then,  that 
in  Seba  we  very  possibly  hare  the  oldest  name  of 
the  Red  Man,  whence  came  <fw?n{,  Himyer,  and 
Erythrus. 

We  hare  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seba., 

L~,  with  Sheba  (K3f')-  The  pi.  form  D»N3E> 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  Saficuos  and  the  Latin 
Sabaei.  Gesenius  compares  the  Heb.  with  Eth. 
iVflfV  "  man-"  The  Hebrew  shin  is,  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic  (see 
Gesenius);  and  the  historical,  ethnological,  and 
geographical  circumstances  of  the  case,  all  require 
the  identification. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom, 
in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  q  ueen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon,  when  she  heard  of  his  fame  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove 
him  with  hard  questions  (1  K.  x.  I);  "and  she 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  gi-eat  train,  with 
camels  that  bare  spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and 
precious  stones  "  (2).  And,  again,  "  she  gave  the 
king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  " 
(10).  She  was  attracted  by  the  tame  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land ; 
but  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  had  recently  been 
solemnized,  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia 
were  desirous  to  see  this  famous  house.  That  the 
queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the 
Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable; 
Josephus  and  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers*  per- 
versely, as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter ;  and  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  church  has  a  convenient 
tradition  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
6,  §5  ;  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3  ;  Harris"  Abys- 
sinia, ii.  105).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees  (or 
Yelkamah  or  Balkamah ;  Ibn  Khaldoon),  a  queen 
of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caussin 's 
chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yemen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  (Essai,  i.  75,  &c) ;  and  an  edifice  at 
Ma-rib  (Mariaba)  still  bears  her  name,  while 
M.  Fresnel  rend  the  name  of  "Almacah"  or 
"  Balmacah,"  in  many  of  the  Himyeritic  inscrip- 
tions. The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistorical  and 
unworthy  of  credit ;  but  the  attempt  to  make  her 
Solomon's  queen  of  .Sheba  probably  arose  (as 
M.  Caussin  conjectures)  from  the  latter  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Kur-an  without  any  name,  and  the 
commentators  adopting  Bilkees  as  the  most  ancient 
queeu  of  Sheba  in  the  lists  of  the  Yemen.  The 
Kur-dn,  as  usual,  contains  a  very  poor  version  of 

«  A  ben-Ezra  (on  Dan.  xi.  B),  however,  remarks  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  spoke  an 
IshmaeXte  (or  rather  a  Shemltlc)  language. 
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the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with  nonsense  and 
encumbered  with  fables  (ch.  xxvii.  ver.  24,  &c). 

The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix.  6, 
where  we  read,  "  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense,"  in  conjunction 
with  Midian,  Kphah,  Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here 
reference  is  made  to  the  commerce  that  took  the 

•  road  from  Sheba  along  the  western  borders  of 
Arabia  (unless,  as  is  possible,  the  Cushite  or 
Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant) ;  and  again  in  Jer. 
vi.  20,  it  is  written,  "To  what  purpose  cometh 
there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane 
from  a  far  country  ?  "  <  but  comjiare  Kzek.  xxvii.  22, 
23,  and  see  below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  lxxii. 
1 0,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant ;  for 
the  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together, 
and  in  ver.  15  the  gold  of  Sheba  is  mentioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities, 
and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San'a 
(Uzal),  and  Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably 
the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point,  and  they  are 
not  made  clearer  by  the  accounts  of  the  classical 
geographers.  Ma-rib  was  another  name  of  the  city, 
or  ol  the  fortress  or  royal  palace  in  it : — "  Seba  is  a 
city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib,  three  nights' 
journey  from  Sau'a"  iKz-Zejjaj,  in  the  Taj-eU 
'Aroos  MS.).  Again,  "  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma- 
rib  (Mushtarak,  s.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen, 
of  which  the  city  was  Ma-rib  "  (Mar&sid,  in  roc.). 
Near  Seba  was  the  famous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said 

«-by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Litkman  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dyke 
is  an  important  point  in  Arab  history,  and  marks 

7  the  dispersion  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite 
tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Seba,  points  irre- 
sistibly to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the 
ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  is  said  to  be  the  existing  San'a)  has  been 
supposed  to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafar 
(Sephar)  was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Seba  was  the  most  important  of  these  chief 
towns  of  the  Yemen.  Its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  dynasties  is  shown  by  their  struggles  to  obtain 
and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narrated  that  it  passed  several 
times  into  the  hands  alternately  of  the  so-called 
Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Hadramawt  (Hazar- 
mavkth).  Eratosthenes,  Arteraidorns,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  speak  of  Mariaba ;  Diodorus,  Agatharchides, 
Steph.  Byzant.,  of  Saba.  3a$al  (Steph.  Byzant.). 
2eu3aj  (Agath.).  Ptol.  (vi.  7,  §30,  42),  and  Plin. 
(vi.  23,  §34)  mention  2d/9i(.  But  the  former  all 
say  that  Marbba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place,  one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not 
aware  of  this  fact) :  unless  indeed  the  form  Sabota 
(with  the  variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  &c.)  of  Pliny 
(N.  H.  vi.  28,  §32),  have  reference  to  Shibam, 
capital  of  Hadramawt,  and  the  name  also  of  an- 
other celebrated  city,  of  which  the  Arabian  writers 
{Mardtid,  s.  v.)  give  curious  accounts.  The  classics 
are  generally  agreed  iu  ascribing  to  the  Sabaei  the 
chief  riches,  the  best  territory,  and  the  greatest 
7  numbers,  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the  Arabs 
which  they  name :  the  Sabaei,  Atramitae  (  =  Ha- 
dramawt. Kttabeni  (  =  Kahtan = Joktnn),  and  Mi- 


naei  (for  which  see  Dikiaii).  See  Bochart  (Phaleg, 
xxvi.),  and  Mttller's  Oeog.  Min.  p.  186,  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  Sabaeans  has  been  examined 
by  M.  Cauasin  de  Perceval  (Essai  sur  Wist,  des 
Arabes),  but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before 
its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the 
earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  about  the* 
commencement  of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Sabaean  and  Himyerite  cities 
and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more 
facts  to  our  present  knowledge;  and  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  from  inscriptions, 
aided  as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect, 
will  probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing 
the  Building,  or  Era,  of  the  Dyke.  In  the  art. 
Arabia,  (vol.  i.  96b),  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dyke,  and  the  conclusions 
which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have  drawn  from  those 
dates  and  other  indications  respecting  the  date  of  the 
Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  which  forms  then  an  important 
point  in  Arabian  history ;  but  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  older  era  of  the 
Building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or  indeed  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  aud  evidently  of  _ 
Cushite  workmanship,  or  origin.  Later  temples,  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descrip- 
tions, were  probably  of  less  massive  character ;  but 
Sabaean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
temples  was  cosmic ;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscuie 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever 
connexion  there  was  in  religion  between  the  Sabeans 
and  the  Sahians,  there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race. 
Respecting  the  latter,  the  reader  may  consult  Chwol- 
son's  Ssabicr,  a  work  that  may  be  recommended 
with  more  confidence  than  the  same  author's  Na- 
bathaean  Agriculture.  [See  Nebaioth.]  Some 
curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipsic,  by  Dr. 
Osiander. 

II.  Sheba,  son  of  Kaamah  son  of  Cush,  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  Mardsid  (».  v.)  the  writer  has  found  an  identi- 
fication which  appeal's  to  be  satisfactory — that  on 
the  island  of  Awil  (one  of  the  "  Bahreyn  Islands  "), 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  Seba.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  Raamah,  and  the  other  facts 
which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces  of  his 
settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  shores 
of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the  , 
great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine,  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan 
son  of  Keturah,  who  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have 
formed  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one 
tribe:  the  Cushites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  carrying  on  the  desert  trade 
thence  to  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  the  norrwde 
Keturahite  tribes,  whose  pasturages  were  mostly  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  trade  is  mentioned  by 
Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  23,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner ; 
and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix.  6,  and  Jer.  vi.  20,  but  these 
latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba. 
The  predatory  bands  of  the  Keturahites  are  men- 
tioned in  Job  i.  15,  and  vi.  19,  in  a  manner  that 
recalls  the  forays  of  modern  Bedawees.  [Comp. 
Arabia,  Dedan,  &c.]  [E.  S.  P.j 

SHE'BA  (Vat5>:  ia/uia ;  Alex.  Soflee :  Safe*). 
One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  2).  It  occurs  between  Beersheba  aud  Moladah. 
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In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of 
which  those  of  Simeon  were  selected,  no  Sheba  ap- 
pears apart  from  Beersheba ;  but  there  is  a  Shema 
(xr.  26)  which  stands  next  toMoIadah,  and  which 
is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 
The  change  from  6  to  m  is  an  easy  one  both  in 
speaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their  other  letters 
the  words  are  identical.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Sheba  is  n  mere  repetition  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beersheba, — by  the 
common  error  called  homoioteleuton, — and  this  is 
supported  by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names 
given  in  xix.  2-6  K  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though 
the  number  stated  is  thirteen,  and  that  in  the  list 
of  Simeon  of  1  Chron.  (ir.  28)  Sheba  is  entirely 
omitted.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix.  2 
may  be  rendered  "  Beersheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba, 
the  well;"  but  this  seems  forced,  and  is  besides 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  list  of 
"  cities."  Thea.  1355  a,  where  other  suggestions 
are  cited.  [G.] 

SHE'BAH  (njnt?,  •'.  *.  Shibe&h  :  5>koj  : 
Abmubmtia).  The  famous  well  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  city  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33).  Accord- 
ing to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  Shebah,  or 
more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  received 
its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (31,  yimhibe'6)  which  had  passed  be- 

tween himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day 
before.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  according 
to  the  narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed 
its  existence  and  its  name  to  Isaacs  father  (xxi.  32). 
Indeed  its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be 
implied  in  the  narrative  now  directly  under  conside- 
ration (xxvi.  23).  The  two  transactions  are  curi- 
ously identical  in  many  of  their  circumstances — the 
rank  and  names  of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  the  strife 
between  the  subordinates  on  either  side,  the  cove- 
nant, the  adjurations,  the  city  that  took  its  name 
from  the  well.  They  differ  alone  in  the  fact  that 
the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham,  in  the 
other  Isaac  Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch  ((?«n. 
500),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large 
wells  at  Sir  a  Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to' 
the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.  Others  see  in 
the  two  narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  this  renowned  well  was 
first  dug.  And  certainly  in  the  analogy  of  the 
early  history  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  very  close 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  the  two  ac- 
counts, there  is  much  to  support  this.  The  various 
plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  J?3C  inter- 
preting it  as  "  seven  " — as  an  "  oath  " — as  *'  abun- 
dance "  ■ — as  "  a  lion  "  *  —  are  all  so  many  direct 
testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and  archaic  form  of 
this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the  tact  that 
the  narratives  of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews 
«re  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which  regu- 
late the  early  history  of  other  nations.  [G.] 

SHEBA'M(Dat?,i.«.Sebttm:  2.jBa^:  Saban). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east 

»  This  Is  Jstwne's  (fiuaat.  *»  Gmetim  and  Vulgate) ;  as 
if  the  word  was  njQt?,  as  In  Es.  xvi.  48. 
»  The  modern  Amble  Btr  a-Seba'. 
VOL.  II. 


of  Jordan — the  "land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of 
Gilead  " — demanded,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  only).  It  is 
named  between  Elealeh  and  Kebo,  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  in  a  subsequent  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  on  later  occasions,  appeals  in  the  altered 
forms  of  Siiibmah  and  Sibmaii.  The  change  from 
Sebam  to  Sibmah,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  Amorite  or  Moabite  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. [G.] 

SHEBANTAH  (rV33E» :  3ex»Wa;  Alex.  2a- 

XaWa  in  Neh.  ix.t  'iafiayta  in  Neh.  x. :  Bahama, 
Sebnia  in  Neh.  ix.,  Sebetua  in  Neh.  x.). 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  one  of  those 
who  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Levites  and  sang 
the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  confession,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Hebrew  psalmody  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  x.  10).  In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  ix.  4  he  is 
made  the  son  of  Sherebiah. 

2.  (Stfiayi  in  Neh.  x.,  2exfWa  in  Neh.  xii.  14c 
Sebenia.)  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14). 
Called  Shechahiah  in  Neh.  xii.  3. 

3.  CXt&avul:  Sabcmia.)  Another  Levite  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12). 

4.  ()<V:nt? :  iotwla  ;  Alex.  2«/9eWa  :  Se-  , 
benias.)    One  of  the  priests  appointed  by  David  to 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XT.  24).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEB'ARIM  (Dnae>n,  with  the  def.  article : 

avvh-pnfiay :  Sabarim).  A  place  named  in  Josh, 
vii.  5  only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai. 
The  root  of  the  word  has  the  force  of  "  dividing  " 
or  "  breaking,"  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot  where  there  were 
fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  giadually  deepening  till 
they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice  to  the 
ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from  Gilgai 
— "  the  going  down "  (Tlton  ;  see  verse  5  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.).  The  ground  around 
the  site  of  Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was 
very  much  of  this  character.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has,  however,  been  yet  remarked. 

Keil  (Josua,  ad  loc.)  interprets  Shebarim  by 
"  stone  quarries ;"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexico- 
graphers. The  ancient  interpreters  usually  discard 
it  ns  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  "  till  they  were 
broken  up,"  &c  [  G.] 

SHEB'ER  ("DB' :  XajBep;  Alex.3«0«>:  Saber). 

Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

SHEB'NA  Jo/o-dj:  Sobrua).  A  person 

of  high  position  in  Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii. 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of 
secretary  (Is.  xxxvi.  3 ;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position; for  Shebna  had  inclined  the  prophet's 
extreme  displeasure,  partly  on  account  of  his  pride 
(Is.  xxii.  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18),  and  his  tyranny 
(as  implied  in  the  title  of  "  father  "  bestowed  on 
his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears  from 
his  successor  being  termed  a  "  servant  of  Jehovah." 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  politic* 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy,  and  in 
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favour  of  the  Egyptian  alliance.  From  the  omission 
the  usual  notice  of  his  father's,  name,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  a  noma  homo.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BHEB'XJEL  (^W3B>:  2ovM\:  Subuel,  Su- 

boet).  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  God;  called  also  Shijbael  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
20).  The  Targum  of  1  Chr.  ixvi.  24  has  a  strange 
piece  of  confusion :  "  And  Shebuel,  that  is,  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him 
chief  over  the  treasures."  He  is  the  last  descendant 
of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  any  trace. 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  min- 
strel (1  Chr.  xxv.  4) ;  called  also  Shubael  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  20),  which  was  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  He  was  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of 
twelve  in  the  Temple  choir. 

SHECANI'AH  (W»B>:  2eX»f«:  Seche- 
nm).  1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  who 
were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  11). 

2.  {'iexovlat:  Secheniaa.')  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  one  of  those  appointed  in  the  cities  of 
the  priests  to  distribute  to  their  brethren  their 
daily  portion  for  their  service  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

SHECHANI'AH  (IT03B' :  2«x«''«:  Seche- 
niaa). 1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  of  the  line 
royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22). 

2.  (2axw(at.)  Some  descendants  of  Shechaniah 
appear  to  have  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  Till.  3). 
He  is  called  SecheniaS  in  1  Esd.  viii.  29. 

3.  (Xtx*vlas.)  The  sons  of  Shechaniah  were 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra,  three  hun- 
dred strong,  with  the  son  of  Jahaziel  at  their  head 
(Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  this  verse  some  name  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  LXX.  has  "  of  the  sons 
of  Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Aziel,"  and  in  this 
it  is  followed  by  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  "  of  the  sons  of 
Zathoe,  Sechenias  the  son  of  Jezelus."  Perhaps  the 
reading  should  be:  "of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shecha- 
niah, the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

4.  The  son  of  Jehiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  who 
proposed  to  Ezra  to  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  2). 

5.  The  father  of  Shemaiah  the  keeper  of  the 
east  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  29). 

6.  The  son  of  Arah,  and  father-in-law  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

7.  (Sex"''0 :  Sebeniaa.)  The  head  of  a  priestly 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3). 
He  is  also  called  Shebaniab,  and  Shecaniah, 
and  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

SHEOH'EM  (D3  ,  "shoulder,"  "ridge,"  like 

dorston  in  Latin:  2ux«7»  'n  most  passages,  but  also 
4  Zfici/ia  in  1  K.  xii.  25,  and  tA  SUci/ia,  as  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  32,  the  form  need  by  Josephus  and  Euse- 
bius,  with  still  other  variations :  Sichem).  There 
may  be  some  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
place  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 

*  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  etiber  side  of  tbe 
town  can  be  discerned  on  the  one  band  tbe  range  beyond 
Jordan  Valley,  and  cn  tbe  other  the  bine  waters  of  the 


head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jacob  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  name 
from  the  city.  The  import  of  the  name  favours, 
certainly,  the  latter  supposition,  since  the  position 
of  the  place  on  the  "  saddle  "  or  "  shoulder  "  of  the 
heights  which  divide  the  waters  there  that  flow  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  and  the  Joidan  on 
the  *  east,  would  naturally  originate  such  a  name  ; 
and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced,  would 
be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family  of 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  ctiy  or  region.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Hamor,  would  have  been  taken,  according  to  histo- 
rical analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the  son. 
Some  interpret  Gen.  xxiii.  18,  19  as  showing  that 
Shechem  in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also 
Shalem.  But  this  opinion  has  no  support  except 
from  that  passage;  and  the  meaning  even  there 
more  naturally  is,  that  Jacob  came  in  safety  to 

Shechem  (DW,  as  an  adjective,  safe ;  comp.  Gen. 

xviii.  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the  Eng.  Bible) 
that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a  dependent 
tributary  village.  [Shaleh.]  The  name  is  also 
given  in  the  Auth.  Version  in  the  form  of  Sichem, 
and  Sycheu,  to  which,  as  well  as  Sychab,  the 
reader  is  referred. 

The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  shecim  indi- 
cates, at  the  outset,  that  the  place  was  situated  on 
some  mountain  or  hill-side ;  and  that  presumption 
agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount 
Kphraim  (see,  also,  1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg. 
ix.  9,  which  represents  it  as  under  the  summit  of 
Gerizim,  which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range. 
The  other  Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  its 
situation  are  only  indirect.  They  are  worth 
noticing,  though  no  great  stress  be  laid  on  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  Shechem  must  have  been  not 
far  from  Shiloh,  since  Shiloh  is  said  (Judg.  xii.  1 ) 
to  be  a  little  to  the  east  of  "  the  highway  "  which 
led  from  Bethel  to  Shechem.  Again,  if  Shalem 
in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18  be  a  proper  name,  as  oar  version 
assumes,  and  identical  with  the  present  Saltm  on 
the  left  of  the  plain  of  the  ifukhna,  then  Shechem, 
which  is  said  to  be  east  of  Shalim,  must  have  been 
among  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Farther, 
Shechem,  as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  12,  &c.),  must  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and, 
assuming  Dothan  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Ndbutus,  Shechem  mast 
have  been  among  the  same  mountains,  not  far  dis- 
tant. So,  too,  as  the  Sychar  in  John  iv.  5  was 
probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that  town  must 
have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  the  Sa- 
maritan woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood  by 
the  well  at  its  foot. 

But  the  historical  and  traditional  data  which 
exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant  and  decisive. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §44)  describes  Shechem  as 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal :  rflt  2wffu>r  w6\tas 
lura^b  tvo7v  ipoir,  Tapifaiov  /iiv  tov  in  tt^iuv 
Ktifitvov,  to!  S*  «Vr  Kai&v  Yi$iXm  wpotrayopno- 
fiiyov.  The  present  Nabulvs  is  a  corruption 
merely  of  Neapolis;  and  Neapolis  succeeded  the 
more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early  writers  who 
touch  on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  testify  to 
this  identity  of  the  two.  Josephus  usually  retains 
the  old  name,  but  has  Neapolis  in  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1. 

Mediterranean.  The  latter  appears  In  tbe  Illustration  to 
Ibis  article. 
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TTie  V Alley  ami  Town  of  SV4*I.  the  ancionl  Shechera.  from  the  South-western  flank  of  Mount  l-.b.il.  .oonln  j  Westward.  The  mountain 
on  the  Ml  1*  Gericlm    The  Mediterranean  U  discernible  In  the  distance.   From  a  sketch  by  W.  Tipping,  Esq. 


EpiphaniuD  says  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  1055) :  it  2ik1- 
/soif,  tout'  ftrrir,  *V  rp  rwl  NctiiroXci.  Jerome 
snys  in  the  Epit.  Pauiat :  "  Translvit  Sichem,  quae 
nunc  Neapolis  appellator."  The  city  received  its 
new  name  (MVoItoAis  =  Nibuhis)  from  Vespasian, 
and  on  coins  still  extant  (Eckhel,  Doctor.  Numm.  iii. 
433)  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  It  had  been  laid 
waste,  in  all  probability, during  the  Jewish  war: 
and  the  overthrow  had  been  so  complete  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  true  in  such  instances, 
of  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  name  for  the  native 
one,  the  original  appellation  of  Shechem  never 
regained  its  currency  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  Its  situation  accounts  for  another  name 
which  it  bore  among  the  natives,  while  it  was 
known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to  foreigners.  It  is 
nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and  Galilee;  and, 
it  being  customary  to  make  four  stages  of  the 
journey  between  those  provinces,  the  second  day's 
halt  occurs  most  conveniently  at  this  place.  Being 
thus  a  "  thoroughfare "  ( =  tWVlSJJD)  on  this  im- 
portant route,  it  was  called  *  also  MafiopOd  or 
Mafiapii,  as  Josephus  states  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1). 
He  says  there  that  Vespasian  marched  from  Am- 
mads,  Sik  rijs  ScuioumItiSoi  xai  wapi  tV  Nei- 
vo\iv  KaKovuivqv ,  Mafiopdb  S«  faro  ruv  4-rri- 
X»pL*»-  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  13)  writes  the  same 
name  "  Mamortha."  Others  would  restrict  the 
term  somewhat,  and  understand  it  rather  of  the 
"  pass  "  or  "  goi-ge"  through  the  mountains  where 
1he  town  was  situated  (Hitter's  Erdhmdt,  Pal. 
646). 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing  age, 

■  Thts  happy  conjecture,  In  explanation  of  a  name 
which  baffled  even  the  ingenious  Reland,  is  due  to  01s- 
hiusen  (Hitter,  as  above). 


may  have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modern 
representative.  It  could  easily  have  extended 
further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer 
to  the  opening  into  the  valley  from  the  plain. 
But  any  great  change  in  this  respect,  certainly  the 
idea  of  an  altogether  different  position,  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  locality  render  doubtful.  That 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of  Christ, 
approached, nearer  than  at  present  to  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Eba),  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's 
well  to  Sychar,  in  John's  narrative  (iv.  1,  sq.). 
The  impression  made  theie  on  the  reader  is,  that 
the  people  could  be  readily  seen  as  they  came  forth 
from  the  town  to  repair  to  Jesus  at  the  well, 
whereas  A'dbulfis  is  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
not  visible  from  that  point.  The  present  in- 
habitants nave  a  belief  or  tradition  that  Shechem 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  modern  town ;  and  certain  tra- 
vellers speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as 
evidence  of  the  same  fact.  The  statement  of 
Kusebius  that  Sychar  lay  east  of  Neapolis,  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  part 
of  Neapolis  in  that  quarter  had  fallen  into  such 
a  state  of  ruin  when  he  lived,  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Inland's 
Palaest.  1004).  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in 
the  recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in-the  natural  coui-se 
of  things,  would  be  destroyed  first,  or  be  left  to 
desertion  and  decay.  Josephus  says  that  more  than 
ten  thousand  Samaritans  'Inhabitants  of  Shechem 
are  meant)  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  one 
occasion  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  §32).  The  population,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  much  greater  than  Nabitlus 
with  its  present  dimensions  would  contain. 

4  K  2 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  "The  land  of  Syria,"  said  Mohammed, 
"  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of 
Nablua"  (Fundgr.  des  Orients,  ii.  139).  Its  ap- 
pearance has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  tra- 
vellers who  have  any  sensibility  to  the  charms  of 
nature.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected  by 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The 
feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  fite  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  1800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  Geiizim  800  feet 
higher  still.  Those  who  have  been  at  Heidelberg 
will  assent  to  0.  von  Richter's  remark,  that  the 
scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  is  not 
•unlike  that  of  the  beautiful  German  town.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  that  of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the  nu- 
merous springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every 
direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  somewhat  sterile  aspect  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  becomes  itself  a  foil,  as  it  were,  to  set  off 
the  effect  of  the  verdant  fields  and  orchards  which 
fill  up  the  valley.  "  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
Palestine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  than  a  view  of  Xibulua 
from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  descends 
towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers,  half  concealed  by  rich  gnrdens  and  by 
stately  trees  collected  into  groves,  all  around  the 
bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands." 
"The  whole  valley,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westwards  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a  purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were 
full.**  "There  is  no  wilderness  here,"  says  Van 
de  Velde  (I.  386),  "there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  always  shade,  not  of 
the  oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  but  of 
the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  colour,  so  picturesque  in 
form,  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  dispense 
with  all  other  wood.  There  is  a  singularity  about 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  and  that  is  the  peculiar 
colouring  which  objects  assume  in  it.  You  know 
that  wherever  there  is  water  the  air  becomes 
charged  with  watery  particles,  and  that  distant 
objects  beheld  through  that  medium  seem  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape.   But  it  is  precisely  those  atmospheric  tints 


•  Toe  rendering  "  plains  of  Moreh  "  in  the  Aula.  Vers. 
Is  incorrect.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  translates 
In  Gen.  xxxv.  4  "  bow  "  or  "  arch ;"  and  on  the  basis  of 


that  we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
and  glittering  violet  or  purple  coloured  hues  where 
the  light  falls  next  to  the  long,  deep  shadows ;  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  colouring,  and  of  that  charm- 
ing dusky  hue  in  which  objects  assume  such  softly 
blended  forms,  and  in  which  also  the  transition  in 
colour  from  the  foreground  to  the  farthest  distance 
loses  the  hardness  of  outline  peculiar  to  the  perfect 
transparency  of  an  eastern  sky.  It  is  otherwise  in 
the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations  remain  hovering 
among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze.  The  valley  is 
for  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some  places  a  few 
hundred  feet.  This  you  find  generally  enclosed  on 
all  sides ;  here,  likewise,  the  vapours  are  condensed. 
And  so  yon  advance  under  the  shade  of  the  foliage, 
along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by  the  melody 
of  a  host  of  singing  birds— for  they,  too,  know  where 
to  find  their  best  quarters — while  the  perspective 
fades  away  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  vapoury  atmo- 
sphere." Apart  entirely  from  the  historic  interest  of 
the  place,  auch  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
favourite  resort  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  such  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  indescribable  air  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  which  hangs'over  the  scene, 
that  the  traveller,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hasten 
forward  in  his  journey,  feels  that  he  would  gladly 
linger,  and  could  pass  here  days  and  weeks  without 
impatience. 

The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migra- 
tion to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  and 
built  an  altar  under  the  c  Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  "  The  Canaanite  was'  then  in 
the  land ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
the  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  b).    Some  have  inferred  from 

the  expression, "  place  of  Shechem,"  (035?  D^pD), 

that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression  used 
of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (Gen.  xviii.  24, 
xix.  12,  xxix.  22);  and  it  may  have  been  inter- 
changed here,  without  any  difference  of  meaning, 
with  the  phrase,  "  city  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs 
in  xxxiii.  18.  A  position  affording  such  natural  ad- 
vantages would  hardly  fail  to  be  occupied,  as  soon 
as  any  population  existed  in  the  country.  The 
narrative  shows  incontestably  that  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem,  was  the  head-man.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  patriarch  purchased  from  that  chieftain 
"  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  which  he  subsequently 
bequeathed,  as  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son 
Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  John  iv.  5). 
The  field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Mukhna,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  his  neighbours  for  a  supply  of 
water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter, 
and  the  capture  of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all 


that  error  the  Samaritans  at  AubuJiu  show  a  structure 
of  that  sort  under  an  acclivity  of  Gerizim,  which  they 
soy  was  the  spot  where  Jacob  buried  the  Mesopoumiaa 
Idols. 
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the  male  inhabitants  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are 
events  that  belong  to  this  period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  tq.). 
As  this  bloody  act,  which  Jacob  so  entirely  con- 
demned (Gen.  xxxiv.  30)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two 
persons,  some  urge  that  as  evidence  of  the  very 
insignificant  character  of  the  town  at  the  time  of 
that  transaction.  But  the  argument  is  by  no 
means  decisive.  Those  sons  of  Jacob  were  already 
at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own,  and  may 
have  had  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of  their 
numerous  slaves  and  retainers.  We  speak,  in  like 
manner,  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that 
city,  when  we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his 
leadership.  The  oak  under  which  Abraham  had 
worshipped,  survived  to  Jacob's  time;  and  the 
latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove  to  Bethel,  col- 
lected the  images  and  amulets  which  some  of  his 
family  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram, 
and  buried  them  "  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4).    The  "  oak  of  the 

monument "  (if  we  adopt  that  rendering  of  ff?K 

3-VO  in  Judg.  ii.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made 

Abimelech  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration 
with  which  the  Hebrews  looked  back  to  these 
earliest  footsteps  (the  incunabula  gentis)  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.4  During  Jacob's 
sojourn  at  Hebron,  his  sons,  in  the  course  of  their 
pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  Shechem, 
and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neighbourhood,  Joseph,  who 
bad  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  12,  28). 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  u.  7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
became  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20,  21).  It 
acquired  new  importance  as  the  scene  of  the  re- 
newed promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  from  Ebol, 
aud  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Deut.  xxvii.  1 1 ; 
and  Josh.  ix.  33-35;.  It  was  here  Joshua  as- 
sembled the  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
delivered  to  them  his  last  counsels  (Josh.  xxiv. 
1 ,  25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon,  Abimelech,  his 
bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt 
from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as 
king  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of 
usurpation  and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his 
j-arable  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim,  as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg. 
ix.  22  sq.  The  picturesque  traits  of  the  allegory,  as 
Prof.  Stanley  suggests  IS.  $  P.  236 ;  Jewish  Church, 
348),  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified 
foliage  of  the  region.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the 
city,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
34-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we 
are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Rehoboaro,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Its  central 
position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which 


d  Here  again  the  Auto.  Vers.,  which  renders  "  the  plain 
of  the  pillar,"  Is  certainly  wrong.  It  will  not  answer  to 
huist  ou  the  explanation  suggested  In  the  text  of  the 
article.  The  Hebrew  expression  may  refer  to  "the  stone" 
wtrch  Joshua  erected  at  Shechem  as  a  witness  of  the 


would  give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
patriotism  to  the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people. 
The  new  king's  obstinacy  made  him  insensible  to 
such  influences.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  16),  under 
whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to  the  epoch  of  the 
exile.  The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of 
them  at  least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  K.  xvii. 
5,  6,  rviii.  9  sq.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  con- 
queror, sent  colonies  from  Babylonia  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  It  would  seem 
that  there  was  another  influx  of  strangers,  at  a 
later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezr.  iv.  2).  The 
"  certain  men  from  Shechem,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 

xii.  5,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, were  possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian 
immigrants  who  bad  become  proselytes  or  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  (see  Hitzig,  Der  Proph.  Jer. 
p.  331).  These  Babylonian  settlers  in  the  land, 
intermixed  no  doubt  to  some  extent  with  the  old 
inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  300),  and 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed 
for  so  many  ages  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  1,  §1,  xiii.  3,  §4). 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (1.  26)  says,  that  "a  foolish 
people,"  i.  e.  the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem" 
(to  Sbti/w).  From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of 
worship,  it  became  the  principal  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, a  rank  which  it  maintained  at  least  till 
the  destruction  of  their  temple,  about  B.C.  129, 
a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  yean  (Jos.  Ant. 

xiii.  9,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  6).  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  sketch  further.  From  the  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  the  history  of 
Shechem  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gerizim;  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  proper  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads  (see  Herzog, 
Iteal-Encyk.  xiii.  362.)  [Samaria,  Samaritan 
Pent.] 

As  intimated  already,  Shechem  reappears  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar  of  John  iv.  5, 
near  which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  Jacob's  Well.  2vx<to>  as  the  place  is 
termed  there  (2ix<tf>  >■>  Pec.  Text  is  incorrect),  found 
only  in  that  passage,  was,  no  doubt,  current  among 
the  Jews  in  the  age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term 

of  reproach  O^B',  "  a  lie ")  with  reference  to  the 

Samaritan  faith  and  worship,  or,  possibly,  a  pro- 
vincial mispronunciation  of  that  period  (see  Liicke's 
Comm.  ub.  Johan.  i.  577).  The  Saviour,  with  His 
disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on  His 
journey  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on 
Him  (John  iv.  39,  40).  In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen 
reminds  his  hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs 
(meaning  Joseph,  as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and 
following,  perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's 
other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sychem.  Jerome,  who 
lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a  day's  journey 
from  Shechem,  says  that  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 


covenant  between  God  and  His  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  26) ; 
or  may  mean  **  the  oak  of  the  garrison,"  i.  e.  the  one 
where  a  military  post  was  established.  (See  Gesen, 
Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  [Piujb,  Plus  or  Tan,  p.  877  o.) 
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patriarchs  were  to  be  seen  •  there  in  his  day.  The 
anonymous*  city  in  Acts  viii.  5,  where  Philip 
|. reached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Justin  Martyr,  who  follows  so  soon 
alter  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  was  born  at  Shechem. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  relating 
more  especially  to  Ndtiuhu,  the  heir,  under  a 
different  name,  of  the  site  and  honours  of  the 
ancient  Shechem.  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to 
avail  ourselves  here  of  some  recent  observations  of 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  Zeitsclir.  der  D.  M.  Qesellschaft 
for  1860  (pp.  622-639).  He  has  inserted  in 
that  journal  a  careful  plan  of  Ndbulus  and  the 
environs,  with  various  accompanying  remarks. 
The  population  consists  of  about  five  thousand, 
among  whom  are  five  hundred  Greek  Christians,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans,  of  course,  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  main  street  follows  the  line 
of  the  vallev  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  a  well- 
stocked  bazaar.  Most  of  the  other  streets  cross 
this :  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and  the  workstands 
of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over  them  on  arches,  very 
much  as  in  the  closest  parts  of  Cairo.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  style,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of 
Samaria  who  live  here.  There  are  no  public  build- 
ings of  any  note.  The  Kenkeh  or  synagogue  of  the 
Samaritans  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  unless  it  be  an 
alcove,  screened  by  a  curtain,  in  which  their  sacred 
writings  are  kept.  The  structure  may  be  three 
or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and  sketch 
plan  of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
modern  Samaritans  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  1861. 
Nababis  has  five  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to 
a  tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and 
Samaritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of 
them,  it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist; 
its  eastern  portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the 
European  taste  of  its  founders.  The  domes  of  the 
houses  and  the  minarets,  as  they  show  themselves 
above  the  sea  of  luxuriant  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds them,  present  a  striking  view  to  the  traveller 
approaching  from  the  east  or  the  west. 

Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
existence  of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water 
within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them  is  'Ain  el-Kerun, 
which  rises  in  the  town  under  a  vaulted  dome,  to 
which  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  down,  from  which 
the  abundant  water  is  conveyed  by  canals  to  two  of 
the  mosks  and  many  of  the  private  houses,  and 
after  that  serves  to  water  the  gardens  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  The  various  streams  derived  from 
this  and  other  fountains,  after  being  distributed 
thus  among  the  gardens,  fall  at  length  into  a  siugle 
channel  and  turn  a  mill,  kept  going  summer  and 
winter.    Of  the  fountains  out  of  the  city,  three 


•  Probably  at  the  Rtjil  el  Amud.  a  wely  at  the  foot  of 
Gorizlm,  east  of  the  city,  which  is  still  believed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  forty  eminent  Jewish  saints  (Kosen,  as 
above).  Dr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  the  possible  connexion  between  the  name  Amiht, 


only  belong  to  the  eastern  water-shed.  One  of 
them,  'Ain  BaUta,  close  to  the  hamlet  of  that 
name,  rises  in  a  partly  subterranean  chamber  sup. 
ported  by  three  pillars,  hardly  a  stone's  throw  from 
Jacob's  Well,  and  is  so  large,  that  Dr.  Rosen  ob- 
served small  fish  in  it.  Another,  'Am  'Askar, 
issues  from  an  arched  passage  which  leads  into 
the  base  of  Ebal,  and  flows  thence  into  a  tank  en- 
closed by  hewn  stone,  the  workmanship  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  archway,  indicates  an  ancient  origin. 
The  third,  'Am  Defna,  which  comes  from  the  same 
mountain,  reminds  us,  by  its  name  ( Atfrfurn),  of  the 
time  when  Shechem  was  called  Neapolis.  Some  of 
the  gardens  are  watered  from  the  fountains,  while 
others  hare  a  soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such 
irrigation.  The  olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham 
delivered  his  famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal 
tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes, 
oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are  abundant.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses  Xabutus  in 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  every  sort. 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beir&t  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trans- 
Jordanic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of 
a  province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  Nabulus 
becomes,  necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  of  a  comparative  luxury  to  he  found  in 
vety  few  of  the  inland  Oriental  cities.  It  produces, 
in  its  own  manufactories,  many  of  the  coarser 
woollen  fabrics,  delicate  silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's 
hair,  and  especially  soap,  of  which  last  commodity 
large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  immediate 
country,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the 
East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments  thrown  out 
of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manufacture, 
have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Rosen,  during  his  stay  at  NabiUus,  examined 
anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions  found  there,  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  oldest  written  monuments  in 
Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Professor  Rodiger 
admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitschrift,  as  above,  p.  621). 
The  inscriptions  ou  stone-tablets,  distinguished  in 
his  account  as  No.  1  and  Mo.  2,  belonged  originally  to 
a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  stood  just  out  of  the 
city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which  syna- 
gogue a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian, 
who  (a.d.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan 
places  of  worship.  Some,  with  less  reason,  think 
they  may  have  been  saved  from  the  temple  on 
Gerizim,  having  been  transferred  afterwards  to  a 
later  synagogue.  One  of  the  tablets  is  now  inserted 
in  the  wail  of  a  minaret ;  the  other  was  discovered 
not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  not  far  from  it. 
The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief  extracts  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  valuable  as  palaeo- 
graphic  documents. 

similar  slabs  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Xabulus ;  as  at  the  tombs  of  Eleazar,  Phinehas, 
and  Ithamar  at  AirertaJt. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  two  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


"  pillar,"  attached  to  this  vxly,  as  well  as  to  one  on  tbe 
west  end  of  Kbal,  and  the  old  Hebrew  locality  the  -  oak 

or  the  Hilar." 

'  The  Auth.  Vers,  inaccurately  adds  the  article.  It  U 
simply  "  o  city  of  Samaria." 
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Hdbnlw  which  bear  the  names  of  the  Well  of  Jacob 
and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  Of  these  the  former 
is  the  more  remarkable.  It  lies  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  eaat  of  the  city,  close  to  the  lower  road, 
and  just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Baiita. 
Among  the  Mohammedans  and  Samaritans  it  is 
known  as  Btr  «7-  Yakib,  or  'Am-  Yakub ;  the  Chris- 
tians sometimes  call  it  Btr  et-Samariyeh — "  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan  woman."  "  A  low  spur  pro- 
jects from  the  base  of  Gcrizim  in  a  north  eastern 
direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  opening  of  the 
valley.  On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little  mound 
of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of  granite 
columns.  Beside  these  is  the  well.  Formerly  there 
was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully-built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  10  feet  square,  in  the  floor 
of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a 
portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely 
covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and 
rubbish.  The  well  is  deep— 75  ft.*"  when  last 
measured — and  there  was  probably  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
perfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  sides 
hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Handbook, 
340).  "  It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the 
original  well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by 
•  our  father  Jacob.' "  This  at  least  was  the  tradition 
of  the  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people 
(John  iv.  6, 12).  And  its  position  adds  probability 
to  the  conclusion,  indicating,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  was  there  dug  by  one  who  could  not 
trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the  adjacent  vale — 
the  springs  of  'Ain  Baldta  and  'Am  Defneh — which 
still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of  all  the  special 
localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost  the  only 
one  absolutely  undisputed.  "  The  tradition,  in 
which  by  a  singular  coincidence  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (/?.  R.  ii.  284),  "  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century.  That  writer  indeed  speaks  only 
of  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  in 
a.d.  333,  mentions  also  the  well;  and  neither  of 
these  writers  has  any  allusion  to  a  church.  But 
Jerome  in  Epitaphitan  Paulae,  which  is  referred 
to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit  the  church  erected 
at  the  side  of  Mount  Gcrizim  around  the  well  of 
Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan  woman. 
The  church  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
built  during  the  4th  century ;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was 
visited  and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by 
Antoninus  Martyr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury ;  by  Arculfus  a  century  later,  who  describes  it 
as  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  again  by  St. 
Willibald  in  the  8th  century.  Yet  Saewulf  about 
A.D.  1103,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who  speak  of  the 
well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Brocard us  speaks 
of  ruins  ar  ound  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and  co- 
lumns, which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
the  ancient  Thebez ;  they  were  probably  those  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other 

*  The  well  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  stones  thrown  In 
by  travellers  and  others.  At  Manndrell's  visit  (1697)  It 
was  1 06  ft  deep,  and  the  same  measurement  is  given  by 
Dr.  Rubin  son  as  having  been  taken  In  May  183s.  But, 
five  Tears  later,  when  Dr.  Wilson  recovered  Mr.  A.  Sonar's 


travellers,  both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the 
church  only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  de- 
serted. Before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  there  seems  to 
be  no  historical  testimony  to  show  the  identity  of 
this  well  with  that  which  our  Saviour  visited ;  and 
the  proof  must  therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made  out  at  all,  on  circumstantial  evidence.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  goes  to  contradict  the  common  tradition  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much  jn  the  circumstances, 
tending  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  is 
actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was  jour- 
neying from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at  the 
well,  while  1  his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well  therefore  lay  appa- 
rently before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
In  passing  along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted 
at  the  well,  and  sent  his  disciples  to  the  city  situated 
iu  the  narrow  valley,  intending  on  their  return  to 
proceed  along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  with- 
out himself  visiting  the  city.  All  this  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  present  character  of  the  ground.  The 
well  too  was  Jacob's  well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known 
and  venerated  spot;  which,  after  having  already 
lived  for  so  many  ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
intervening  between  St.  John  and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around 
it,  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church, 
not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  church  over  it,  and  thus  for  ever  destroying  the 
reality  and  the  sentiment  of  the  place. 

The  second  of  the  spot*  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a  small 
square  enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  sur- 
rouuding  a  tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with 
the  peculiarity  that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the' 
walls,  instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar 
used  as  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire, 
is  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  left-hand  comer  as  you  enter  is  a  vine, 
whose  branches  "run  over  the  wall,"  recalling 
exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix. 
22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions,* and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with 
the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sama- 
ritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in 
the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the  tomb 
of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground  " 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his 
favourite  son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited 
after  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  completed 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  . Tomb,  like  that  of  the 
well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent. 
Both  Eusebius  (Onomast.  2vx<p)  and  the  Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim  mention  its  existence.  So  do  Ben- 
jamin ofTudela  (1160-79),  and  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  so— to  pass  over  intermediate  travellers — does 
Maundrell  (1697).  All  that  is  wanting  in  these 
accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb  which  they  mention  to 
the  present  spot.  But  this  is  difficult — Maundrell 
describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand,  in  leaving  Nablus 
for  Jerusalem ;  "  just  without  the  city  " — a  small 

Bible  from  It,  the  depth  had  decreased  to  "  exactly  •» " 
(Wilson's  Lmdi,  II.  57).  Maundrell  (March  24)  found  15 
ft.  of  water  standing  In  the  well  It  appears  now  to  be 
always  dry. 

s  One  of  these  Is  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  (/.audi,  Ac.  II.  61 ) 
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mosk,  "  built  over  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph " 
(March  25).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he  arrives 
at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Genzim,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph. 
And  when  the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  autho- 
rities' cited  above  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  quite  as  suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to 
this  latter  spot  as  to  the  tomb  on  the  open  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  travellers,11  from 
hap-Parchi  (cir.  1320)  downwards,  specify  the  tomb 
as  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  el- 
Baldta." 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
Moslem  •  tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  There  is  some  force,  and  that 
in  favour  of  the  received  site,  in  the  remarks  of  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Jewish  traveller  (Loewe,  in 
Allg.  Zeitung  des  Judenthons,  Leipzig,  1839,  No. 
50)  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  of  the  ground 
surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well :  the  more  so 
because  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  spot,  as  reflected  in  the  curiously  minute,  the 
almost  technical  language,  of  the  ancient  record, 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artificial 
considerations.  "  The  thought,"  says  he,  "  forced 
itself  upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  Bible  without  examining 
them  on  the  spot.  This  place  is  called  in  the 
Scripture,  neither  emek  ('  valley  ')  nor  shefela 
('  plain '),  but  by  the  individual  name  of  Chelkat 
hut-Sade;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there  is 
not  such  another  plot  to  be  found, — a  dead  level, 
without  the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of 
two  hours.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  loveliest 
and  most  fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."  [H.  B.  H.] 

SHECHEM.  The  names  of  three  persons  in 
the  annals  of  Israel. 

1.  (031?:  2i>x^M:  Sichem).  The  son  of  Hamor 
the  chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2-26 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32 ;  Judg.  ix.  28). 

2.  (D3E>:  2»x*>:  Sechem).   A  man  of  Ma- 

nasseh,  of  the  clan  of  Gilead,  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Shechemites  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  His  family 
are-  again  mentioned  as  the  Beni-Shechem  (Josh, 
xvii.  2). 

3.  (DDI? :  2ux«>:  Sechem).    In  the  lists  of 

1  Chr.  another  Shechem  is  named  amongst  the 
Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemida,  the  yonnger  brother 
of  the  foregoing  (vii.  19).  It  must  have  been  the 
recollection  of  one  of  these  two  Gileadites  which  led 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  into  his  strange  fancy  (quoted 
by  Keland,  Pal.  1007,  from  his  Comm.  on  Hosea) 
of  placing  the  city  of  Shechem  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 

SHECH'EMITES,  THE  ('B3B>n :  2vX*M  ■ 

t  Enscbius : — iv  wpoaim iott  Ne'cw  voXme,  ivQa  not  o 
ro^oc  6*ucwt<u  to0  'IoMnj^. 

Buurdeaux  Pilgrim : — M  Ad  pedem  montis  locus  est  cul 
nomeuestSecMm :  ibl  posltum  est  monnmentnm  nbf  posi- 
tin  est  Joseph.  Jnde  pa«sna  milte  .  .  .  nbl  pnteum."&e. 

*  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (cir.  1 165)  says,  "  The  Samaritans 
are  In  possession  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  the  righteous ;" 
but  does  not  define  its  portion. 

»  See  the  Itineraries  entitled  Jkkut  hai-fsadikim 
ikj>.  1561),  ami  Jichut  Aa-.lMA  (15^7),  in  Carmoly's 


SecKemitae).  The  family  of  Shechem,  son  of  G  ilead : 
one  of  the  minor  clans  of  the  Eastern  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHECHTNAH  (in  Chaldee  and  neo-Hebrew. 
nj'3B',  majestaa  Dei,  praesmtia  Dei,  Spiritus 
Sanctus,  Buxtorf,  from  J3B>  and  }3B>,  "to  rest" 
"settle,"  "dwell,"  whence  \2VD,  "  a  tent,"  the 

Tabernacle ;  comp.  rirnH)).  This  term  is  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple*  (Castell,  Lexic.  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  p.  138).  The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found  in 
the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periphrasis 
for  God,  considered  as  duelling  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  On- 
kelos,  to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  *  to  God  Himself, 
as  Castell  tells  us,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
analogous  periphrasis  so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  -  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Chris- 
tian writers  have  thought  that  this  threefold  ex- 
pression for  the  Deity — the  Lord,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — indicates  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  accord- 
ingly, following  some  Rabbinical  writers,  identify 
the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others,  how- 
ever, deny  this  (Calmet's  Diet,  of  the  Bib. ;  Joh. 
Saubert,  On  the  Logos,  §  xix.  in  Critic.  Soar. ; 
Glass.  Philolog.  Soar.  lib.  v.  1,  vii.  &c). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
most  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
if  we  produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  Targums  where  it  occurs.  In  Ex.  xxv.  8, 
where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make  me  a  sanc- 
tuary that  I  may  dwell  ('FUSE'l)  among  them," 

Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
among  them."  In  xxix.  45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Onkelos 
has,  "  I  will'  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  &c." 
In  Ps.  lxxiv.  2,  for  "  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou 
hast  dwelt,"  the  Targum  has  "  wherein  thy  Shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12, 13),  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  runs  thus :  "  The  Lord  «  pleased  to 
make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.  1  have 
built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  of 
thy  Shechinah  for  ever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed 

that  in  ver.  13  the  Hebrew  }3t?,  is  not  used,  but 
^>3T,  and  3.B*.  And  in  X  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb. 
"  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jo- 
nathan has  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell, 

Itinfra&ra  de  la  Terre  Saintc 

■  It  appears  from  a  note  in  Prof. Stanley's  Sinai*  rat- 
Mi,  that  a  later  Joseph  Is  also  commemorated  In  this 
sanctuary. 

•  Dr.  Bernard,  In  bis  notes  on  Josephus,  trite  to  prove 
that  these  five  things  »ere  all  iu  the  second  Temple, 
because  Josephus  says  the  Urlm  and  Thummlm  were. 
See  Wutton's  Traditions,  *c,  p.  xl. 

»  See,  t.  g.,  I's.  Ixix.  17,  and  Kalisch  on  Ex.  jotiv 
10. 
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6c"  In  Is.  vi.  5  he  has  the  combination,*  "  the 
glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts ;"  and  in  the  next  verse  he  para- 
phrases "  from  off  the  altar,"  by  "  from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  hea- 
vens that  are  above  the  altar."  Compare  also  Num. 
v.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  J8,  cxxxv.  21  ;  Is. 
xxxiii.  5,  lvii.  15;  Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous 
other  passages.  On  the  other  band,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Targums  never  render  "  the  cloud" 
or  "  the  glory"  by  Shechinah,  bat  by  tOJg  and 
!TTp?,  and  that  even  in  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxiv. 

16,  11;  Num.  ix.  17,  18,  22,  x.  12,  neither  the 
mention  of  the  cloud,  nor  the  constant  use  of  the 
verb  }3K'<1  in  the  Hebrew  provoke  any  reference  to 

the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined 
as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is  said  to 
dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  between  the  Che- 
rubims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid 
the  slightest  approach  to  materialism.  Far  most 
frequently  this  term  is  introduced  when  the  verb 
\5V  occurs  in  the  Heb.  text ;  but  occasionally,  as 

in  some  of  the  above  cited  instances,  where  it  does 
not,  but  where  the  Paraphrast  wished  to  interpose 
an  abstraction,  corresponding  to  Presence,  to  break 
the  bolder  anthropopathy  of  the  Hebrew  writer. 

Oar  view  of  the  Targamistic  notion  of  the  She- 
chinah would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add, 
that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned 
the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
favour  which  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 

7  they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Hagg. 
i.  8,  "  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  para- 
phrased by  Jonathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  In  glory."  Zech.  ii.  10,  "Lo  I 
come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  "I  will  be  revealed, 
and  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  thee ;"  and  viii.  3,  "  I  am  returned  unto  Zion, 
and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,"  is  para- 
phrased "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and  lastly,  in  Ezek.  xliii.  7, 
9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  Glory  of  God 
to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus,  "  Son  of 
man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne 
of  my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of 
the  dwelling  of  my  Shechinah,  where  1  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever.  .  .  .  Now  let  them  cast  away  their 
idols  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  ever."  Compare  Is.  iv.  5, 
where  the  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
Kre  by  night  is  foretold,  as  to  take  place  in  the  days 
of  the  Messiah. 

As  regards  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence  dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which 
the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea 
which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is 

r  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,*  enve- 
loped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the 
cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
alone  visible;  but  ou  particular  occasions  the  glory1 

'  In  Ps.  lxvul.  17  (16,  A.  V.).  tbeTargum  has  "  the  Word 
of  toe  Lord  has  desired  to  place  His  Shechinah  upon  Zkm." 

*  Always  (as  for  as  I  have  observed)  rendered  by  the 
Chakfce  iW. 

T  J 


appeared.  Thus  at  the  Exodus,  "  the  Lord  wei* 
before"  the  Israelites  "  by  day  in' a  pillar  of  cloud 
.  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them 
light."  And  again  we  read,  that  this  pillar  "  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness  "  to  the  Egyptians,  "  but  it 
gave  light  by  night"  to  the  Israelites.  But  in  the 
morning  watch  "  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  tire  and  of  the 
cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians:" 
i.  e.  as  Pbilo  (quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  "  the 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Deity  shone  forth  from  the 
cloud,"  and  by  its  amazing  brightness  confounded 
them.  So  too  in  the  Pirke  Eliezer  it  is  said, 
"  The  Blessed  God  appeared  in  His  glory  upon  the 
sea,  and  it  fled  back ;"  with  which  Patrick  compares 
Ps.  lxxvii.  16,  "The  waters  saw  thee,  0  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee;  they  were  afraid:"  where  the 
Targum  has,  "  They  saw  thy  Shechinah  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters."  In  Ex.  xix.  9,  "  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,"  and  accordingly  in  ver.  16,  we  read  that 
"  a  thick  cloud  "  rested  "  upon  the  mount,"  and  in 
ver.  18,  that  "  Monnt  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire." 
And  this  is  further  explained,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  where 
we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  (f.  e.  as  A  ben 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon 
the  seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a 
breaking  forth  of  the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for 
"  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  de- 
vouring fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  ver.  17.  So  ajraiii  when 
God  as  it  were  took  possession  of  the  tabernacle  at 
its  first  completion  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35),  "the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  rilled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of 
the  congregation "  (rather,  of  meeting);  just  as  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK.  viii.  10, 
11),  "the  cloud  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because 
of  the  cloud,  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  In  the  tabernacle,  however, 
as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a  temporary  state 
of  things;  for  throughout  the  Books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantly  entering 
into  the  tabernacle.  And  when  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day,  and 
luminous  at  night  (Num.  ix.  15,  16),  came  down 
and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
Lord  talked  with  Moses  inside,  "  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  talketh  with  his  friend"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11). 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  Mosea  "heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from 
between  the  two  cherubims"  (Num.  vii.  89),  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xxv.  22 ;  Lev.  xvi.  2.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually  seen  j 
either  by  .Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  fiom  the  cloud  which  con- 
cealed >t ;  as  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10 ;  Lev.  ix.  6,  23,  when 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
people,  *  according  to  a  previous  promise ;  or  as 
Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  42,  xx.  6,  suddenly,  to 
strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebellion.  The 

•  The  Arabic  expression,  correspond!  ng  to  the  Sliechinah 
of  the  Targums,  is  a  word  signifying  light. 
<  In  Hebrew,  "»  1133 ;  in  Cnoldce,  "' 
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liut  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peai-ed  ™  that  mentioned  in  Num. xx.  6,  when 
they  were  in  Kadeah  in  the  40th  year  of  the  Exodus, 
and  murmured  for  want  of  water;  and  the  last 
express  mention  of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over 
the  tabernacle  is  in  Deut.  xxxi.  15,  just  before  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  cloud  had  not  been  men- 
tioned before  since  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  x.  11,  34,  xii.  5,  10);  but  as  the  descrip- 
tion in  Num.  ix.  15-23 ;  Ex.  xl.  38,  relates  to  the 
whole  time  of' their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
we  may  conclude  that  at  all  events  the  cloud  visibly 
accompanied  them  through  all  the  migrations  men- 
tioned iu  Num.  xxxiii.,  till  they  reached  the  plains 
of  Moab,  and  till  Hoses  died.  From  this  time  we 
have  no  mention  whatever  in  the  history  either  of 
the  cloud,  or  of  the  glory,  or  of  the  voice  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  till  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  the  Ark  was 
still  the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence  and  power 
(Josh,  iii.,  iv.,  vi. ;  1  Sam.  iv. ;  Ps.  lxviii.  1  sqq. ; 
compared  with  Num.  x.  35;  Ps.  exxxii.  8,  lxxx.  1, 
xcix.  1 ),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps.  xcix.  7;  2  K.  xix.  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  God's 
Presence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubims,  and 
that  Lev.  xvi.  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  that 
more  general  expressions,  such  as  Ps.  ix.  11,  exxxii. 
7, 8, 13, 14,  Ixxvi.  2 ;  is.  viii.  18,  &c,  thus  acquire 
much  more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  cloud  did  coutinue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer 
interruptions,  to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubims  of 
glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,''  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Olives, 
Mount  or,  p.  629,  a.] 

The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Nativity,  the 
words,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "  the 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "  He  shined 
forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  romp.  Ps.  lxviii.  17 ;  Acts 
vii.  53 ;  Hcb.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The  "  God  of 
glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2, 55),  "  the  cherubims  of  gloi  y  " 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  "  the  glory  "  (Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other 
like  passages,  are  distinct  references  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T.  When  we  read 
in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (itnehrttuty  in  t^uy),  and  we  be- 
held his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  I  ( iiruricqvatrji 
<V  ipt) ;  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them  "  (j)  maiPT)  rov  8«»S  . . .  *ol  aKT\yiiati  ittr' 
jvtSv)  we  have  not  only  references  to  the  She- 
chinah, but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as 
type  with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
tiie  constant  connexion  of  the  second  advent  with  a 
cloud,  or  clouds,  and  attendant  angels,  points  in  the 
same  direction  ( Matt.  xxvi.  64  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  ; 
Acts  i.  9,  1 1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  i.  7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  at- 
tendance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 


*  Tub  expression  of  St.  Paul's  bas  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  Uk  lUbhlnical  saying,  that  of  eighty  pupils  of 
llillel  the  elder,  thirty  were  worthy  that  the  Shechinah 
tkould  rat  upon  them;  and  of  these  Jonathan  (author  of 
tlie  Targnir.)  was  the  first  (Wolf.  Bib.  Heb  B,  11S9). 


Shechinah.  These  arc  most  frequently  called  (Ez. 
x.,  xi.)  cherubim;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi., 
seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  7,  8).  In  Ex.  xiv.  IP, 
"  the  angel  of  God  "  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
the  cloud,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  the  descent  upon 
Sinai  is  described  as  being  "  with  ten  thousands  of 
saints"  (comp.  Ps.  lxviii.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  The 
predominant  association,  however,  is  with  the  che- 
rubim, of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the  mercy- 
seat  were  the  representation.  And  this  gives  force  to 
the  interpretation  that  has  been  pnt  upon  Gen.  iii. 
24,'  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Shechinah, 
under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flame,  dwelling' 
between  the  cherubim,  and  constituting  that  local 
Presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  suc- 
ceeding patriarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale's  Chrv- 
nol.  ii.  94;  Smith's  Sacr.  Atmal.  i.  173,  176-7). 
Parkhurst  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabernacle 
containing  the  cherubim  and  the  glory  all  the  time 
from  Adam  to  Moses  (Heb.  Lex.  p.  623).  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  the  various  appear- 
ances to  Abraham,  and  that  to  Moses  in  the  bush, 
were  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Majesty  similar 
to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  term  Shechinah  is 
applied  (see  especially  Acts  vii.  2).  For  further 
information  the  reader  is  referred,  besides  the  works 
quoted  above,  to  the  articles  Cloud,  Ark,  Che- 
rub, to  Winer,  Reaiwb.  Cherubim  ;  to  Bishop 
Patricks  Commentary ;  to  Buxtoif,  Hist.  Arc. 
Foed.  cap.  xi. ;  and  to  Lowman*  On  the  She- 
chinah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHED'EUB  ("Wit? :  Alex. 'Eoioip 

in  Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10:  SedeSr).  The  rather  of 
Elizur,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 
It  has  been  conjectured  (Zeitschr.  d.  Deut.  Morg. 
(1(3.  xv.  809)  that  the  name  is  compounded  of 
Shnddai. 

SHEEP.  The  well-known  domestic  animal 
which  from  the  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Sheep  were  an  important 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention  of 
sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  The  following  are  the 
principal  Biblical  allusions  to  these  animals.  They 
were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both  the  adult 
animal  (Ex.  xx.  24 ;  IK.  viii.  63  ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  lamb,  E>33,  >.  e.  "  a  male  from  one  to 

V  V 

three  years  old,"  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  genei-ally  used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex. 
xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  tic). 
No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was  allowed  to  be 
killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).    A  very  young  lamb  wag 

called  n'jQ,  tilth  (see  1  Sam.  vii.  9:  Is.  lxv.  25). 

Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  important  article  of 
food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  1  K.  i.  19,  iv.  23;  Ps. 
xliv.  11,  Sic.).  The  wool  was  used  as  clothing 
(Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13; 
Job  xxxi.  20,  Sic.)  [Wool.]  Trumpets  may  have 
been  made  of  the  horns  of  rams  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
though  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  this  passage 
is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.     "  Rams' 

h  "  He  drove  out  the  man,  and  stationed  his  Shechinah 
of  old  between  the  two  cherubim "  (Jerasal.  Targum) ; 

D'XlSiTTlN  (Heb.  Bib.).  See  Patrick  On  Cm 

Itt.i4." 
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<kins  dved  ted"  were  used  as  a  covering  fol- 
io" tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is 
very  striking  to  notice  the  immense  numbers  of 
cheap  that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in  Biblical 
times:  see  for  instance  1  Chr.  v.  21 ;  2  Chr.  it. 
11,  xxx.  24;  2  K.  iii.  4;  Job  xlii.  12.  Especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  sheep  of  Bozrah  (Mic  ii. 
12  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6)  in  the  land  of  Edom,  a  district 
well  suited  for  pasturing  sheep.  "Bashan  and 
Gilead "  are  also  mentioned  as  pastures  (Mic.  vii. 
14).  "  Large  parte  of  Carmel,  Bashan,  and  Gilead," 
says  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  205), 
"  are  at  their  proper  seasons  alive  with  countless 
flocks  "  (see  also  p.  331).  "  The  flocks  of  Kedar  " 
and  "  the  rams  of  Nebaioth,"  two  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  13)  that  settled  in  Arabia,  are  referred 
to  in  Is.  lx.  7.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to  Gen. 
xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  13 ;  Deut.  xv.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  4; 
Is.  HiL  7,  &c.  Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical 
times,  as  is  evident  from  Job  xxx.  1,  "  the  dogs  of 
my  flock."  From  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  of  by  the  patriarch  it  is  clear,  as  Thomson 
( The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  202)  well  observes, 
that  the  Oriental  shepherd-dogs  were  very  different 
animals  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breed  are  described  as  being  "a 
mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation,  which  are 
kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half-starved, 
with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them." 
They  were,  however,  without  doubt  useful  to  the 
shepherds,  more  especially  at  night,  in  keeping  off 
the  wild  beasts  that  prowled  about  the  hills  and 
valleys  (comp.  Theoc.  Id.  v.  106).  Shepherds  in 
Palestine  and  the  Kast  generally  go  before  their 
flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to 
them  (comp.  John  x.  4;  Ps.  lxxvii.  20,  lxxx.  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13). 
£  Shepherd.]  It  was  usual  amongst  the  ancient 
Jews  to  give  names  to  sheep  and  goats,  as  in 
England  we  do  to  our  daily  cattle  (see  John  x.  3). 
This  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks 
(see  Theoc.  Id.  v.  103)  :— 

Ovk  ink  t«  Spvbs  o&tos  &  Kwrapoc ,  a  T«  KwatSa ; 

The  following  quotation  from  Hartley's  Researches 
in  Sreece  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  allusions  in  John  x.  1-16,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it:  "  Having  had 
my  attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in 
John  x.  3, 1  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd 
when  he  called  them  by  their  names.  This  morn- 
ing i  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked 
the  shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to 
the  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer. 
]  then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so, 
and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage  and  its  com- 
panions and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shepherd 
with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience 
which  I  had  never  before  observed  iu  any  other 
animal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that  '  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him.'  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
sheep  were  still  wild,  that  they  had  not  ret  learned 
their  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would 
all  learn  them."  See  also  Thomson  (p.  203):— 
"  The  shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time  to 
remind  the  sheep. of  his  presence;  they  know  his 
voire  and  follow  on;  but  if  a  stranger  call  they 


stop  short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is 
repeated  they  turn  and  flee,  because  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  a  stranger." 


Hrosrt-tldlwl  StKwp. 


The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  the 
broad-tail  (  Ovis  laticaudutus),  and  a  variety  of  the 
common  sheep  of  this  country  (Ovis  aries)  called  the 
Bidoween  according  to  Russell  (Aleppo,  ii.  p.  147). 
The  braid-tailed  kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Syria. 
Aristotle,  who  lived  more  than  2000  yeai-s  ago, 
expressly  mentions  Syrian  sheep  with  tails  a  cubit 
wide.  This  or  another  variety  of  the  species  is 
also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  as  occurring 
in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii.  9,  vii.  3,  Ik.,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  oil'  hard  by 
the  back-bone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the 
altar.  The  cooks  in  Syria  use  this  mass  of  fat 
instead  of  Arab  butter,  which  is  often  rancid  (see 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  97). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on 
the"  subject  of  Jacob  s  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep 
is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob  s 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  un- 
compromisingly condemned  by  some  writers.  We 
touch  upon  the  question  briefly  in  its  zoological 
bearing.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  account 
for  the  complete  success  which  attended  Jacob's 
device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the  ewes  and 
she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  watering' 
troughs,  on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers 
for  the  most  part  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct 
operation  of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the 
Latin  fathers  regard  it  as  a  mere  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  imagination,  adducing  as  illustrations 
in  point  various  devices  that  have  been  resorted 
to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of  mares,  asses, 
&c.  (sec  Oppian,  Cyneg.  i.  327,  357 ;  Pliny,  N.  H. 
vii.  10,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilian,  Hippo- 
crates, and  Galen,  as  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotins, 
and  Bochart).  Even  granting  the  general  truth  of 
these  instances,  and  acknowledging  the  curious  effect 
which  peculiar  sights  by  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation do  occasionally  produce  in  the  fetus  of  many 
animals,  yet  we  must  agree  with  the  Greek  fathers 
and  ascribe  the  production  of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep 
and  goats  to  Divine  agency.  The  whole  question 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  Nitrehmaim  (De 
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Corylo  Jaoobi,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil.  i.  202- 
206),  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage : 
"  Fatemur  itaque,  cum  Vossio  aliisque  piis  Tins, 
Htam  pecudum  imagmationem  tantum  fuisse  causam 
adjwantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  negotio  divinae  tribu- 
endum  esse  rirtuti,  quae  suo  concursu  sic  debilem 
causae  secundae  vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secun- 
dum naturam  praestare  non  valeret  id  divina  bene- 
dictione  supra  naturam  praestaret ;"  and  then 
Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13, 
where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his  success  was 
due  to  Divine  interference ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Kalifch  (Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment.  Gen.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.),  who  represents  the  patriarch  as  "  un- 
blushingly  executing  frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile 
invention,  and  then  abusing  the  authority  of  God 
in  covering  or  justifying  them."  We  are  aware 
that  a  still  graver  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  remains,  if  the  above  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  have  no  other  alternative,  for,  as  Patrick 
has  observed,  "  let  anv  shepherd  now  try  this 
device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  Divine  operation."*  The  greater  difficulty 
alluded  to  is  the  supposing  that  God  would  have 
directly  interfered  to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudu- 
lently towards  his  uncle.  But  are  we  quite  sure 
that  there  was  any  fraud  fairly  called  such  in 
the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been  thus  aided,  he 
might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's  nig- 
gardly conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money-loving  uncle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years; 
Laban  confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably 
under  Jacob's  management ;  but  all  the  return  he 
got  was  unfair  treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on 
the  part  of  Laban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with 
him  (Gen.  xxxi.  7).  God  vouchsafed  to  deliver 
Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hard  master,  and  to 
punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which  He  did  by 
pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to  him- 
self large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle.  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged 
to  him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to 
grant.  "  Were  it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse,  "/or 
any  private  person  to  make  reprisals,  the  injurious 
treatment  Jacob  had  received  from  Laban,  both  in 
imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and  prolonging  his  servi- 
tude without  wages,  was  enough  to  give  him  both 
the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do  so.  God 
Almighty,  however.,  was  pleased  to  take  the  deter- 
mination of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject.* 

The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the  names 
of  sheep:— f^X,  Mft.  or  7\p,  a  collective 
noun  to  denote  "  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to 
which  is  opposed  the  noun  of  unity,  fit?,  "  a 
sheep "  or  "  a  goat,"  joined  to  a  masc.  where 
"  rams"  or  "he-goats"  are  signified,  and  with  a 

•  None  of  the  Instances  cited  by  Jerome  and  others 
are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The  quotations 
adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  speak  of 
painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter  amcijri- 
endum,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals  themselves, 
and  not  reflections  of  inauimate  objects,  were  the  cause 
of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  fetus.  KusenmllUer, 
however  (Sc/tol.  in  toe.),  cites  Hastfeer  (De  Re  oviaria. 
German  version,  p.  17,  30,  43,  4«,  47)  as  a  writer  by 
whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  confirmed.  We  have  been 


fem.  when  "  ewes "  or  "  she-goats  "  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masc.  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  10) :  bs»,  "  a  ram ;"  fyri,  "  a  ewe  * 
BOS  or  SB'S),  "  a  lamb,"  or  rather  "  a  sheep  of  a 
year  old  or  above,"  opposed  to  !T?D,  "  a  sucking  or 
very  young  lamb ;"  "D  is  another  term  applied  to 
a  lamb  as  it  skips  ("TO)  in  the  pastures. 

As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  submission,  it  is  expressly  meutioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  (Is.  liii.  7  ;  Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  The  relation 
that  exists  between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Shepherd," 
and  His  members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that 
which  in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks  (see  Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  203).  [W.  H.] 

6HEEPGATE,  THE  fltftn  TJ^:  4 

4  irpopartidi :  porta  gregis).  One  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Neheiniah  (Keh.  iii.  1,  32; 
xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and 
the  chamber  of  the  comer  (iii.  32,  1)  or  gate  of  the 
guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  "  prison-gate  ").  The 
latter  seems  to  have  been  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  having 
the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  of  it.  (See  the  diagram 
in  p.  1027,  vol.  i.)  According  to  the  view  taken 
in  the  article  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  David  oc- 
cupied a  space  on  the  mount  Moriah  about  coin- 
ciding with  that  between  the  south  wall  of  the 
platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  es  Shertf.  The  position  of  the 
sheep-gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that 
of  the  Bab  el-Kattinin.  Bertheau  (Exeg.  Hand- 
buch,  on  Nehemiah,  144)  is  right  in  placing  it  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city  and  on  the  north  of  the 
corner  ;  but  is  wrong  in  placing  it  at  the  present 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  since  no  wall  existed  nearly  so 
far  to  the  east  as  that,  till  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
[Jerusalem.] 

The  pool  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (John 
v.  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately  '•  tnarket ")  was  probably 
the  present  Hainmam  esh  She/a.  [G.] 

SHEEP-MARKET,  THE  (John  v.  2).  The 
word  "  market"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  trans- 
lators, possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  Scliafhaus. 
The  words  of  the  original  are  M  rp  irpo/3oTurp, 
to  which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  market, 
but  gate,  rv\rj,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  pas- 
sages in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 
The  Vulgate  connects  the  rpofiarucfi  with  the  <i- 
\vn8i]6pa,  and  reads  Probation  piscina  ;  while  the 
Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and  names 
only  a  "  place  of  baptism."  [G .] 

SHEHARI  AH  (HnrlB' :  Zaaplas ;  Alex. 
Soopfo :  Sohoria).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  26). 


unable  to  gain  access  to  this  work. 

b  We  have  considered  this  perplexing  question  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  generally  received  opinion  that  toe 
whole  account  is  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author, 
at  the  same  time  we  must  alluw  that  there  Is  stroug  pro- 
bability that  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which  relate 
to  Jacob's  stratagem  with  the  "  peeled  rods,"  are  attribut- 
able, not  to  the  Elckistic  or  ancient  source,  but  to  the 
supplementary  Jthociitic  writer. 
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SHEKEL.  In  a  former  article  [Monet]  a 
fnll  account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  called 
shekels,  which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Samaritan*  character;  so  that  the  present  article 
will  only  contain  notices  of  a  tew  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within 
the  plan  of  the  former. 

It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  desirable  to 
mention,  that  although  some  shekels  are  found  with 
Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  are  un- 
doubtedly all  forgeries.  It  is  the  more  needful  to 
make  this  statement,  as  in  some  books  of  high 
reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot,  these  shekels 
are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only  ; 
the  Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner 
than  the  Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distin- 
guish them  merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a 
covering. 

Our  attention  is,  in  the  next  place,  directed  to  the 
early  notices  of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writers. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one 
of  the  treatises  bears  the  title  of  "  Shekalim,"  or 
Shekels,  we  should  find  some  information  on  the 
suhject.  But  this  treatise,  being  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of  course- use- 
less for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Rashi 
and  Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th 
century)  for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  letters  in  ancient  times  ;  but  the 
most  important  Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer 
is  that  from  Rccmhan,  i.  e.  RiMi-Moses-Bar- 
Nachman,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century.  He  describes  a  shekel  which  he  had 
seen,  and  of  which  the  Cuthaeans  read  the  inscrip- 
tion with  ease.  The  explanation  which  they  gave 
of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side :  Shekel  ha-Shj- 
kalim,  "  the  shekel  of  shekels,"  and  on  the  other 
"Jerusalem  the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription  "  the 
shekel  of  Israel ;"  but  the  latter  corresponds  with 
the  inscription  on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  Be  Numis. 
p.  11).  In  the  16th  century  H.  Axarias  de  Rossi 
states  that  R.  Moses  Basula  had  arranged  a  Cuthacan, 
i.  e.  Samaritan,  alphabet  from  coins,  and  R.  Moses 
Alaskar  (of  whom  little  is  known)  is  quoted  by  Bayer 
as  having  read  in  some  Samaritan  coins,  "  in  such  a 
year  of  the  consolation  of  Israel,  in  such  a  year  of 
such  a  king."  And  the  same  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi 
(or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bartolocci,  Bibl. 
liahb.  vol.  iv.  p.  158),  in  his  D'i'JJ  USD,  "  The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  Fans  Oculorum,  as  Bayer 
translates  it,  which  would  require  fVO,  not  UNO), 
discusses  the  Transfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and 
describes  a  shekel  of  Israel  which  he  had  seen.  But 
the  most  important  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which 
this  writer  quotes  the  description  of  a  shekel  seen 
by  Ramban  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  a.d.  1210.  He 
gives  the  inscriptions  as  above,  "  the  Shekel  of 
Shekels,"  and  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy  :"  but  he  also 


■  The  character  nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan 
MSS.,  although  it  Is  not  quite  identical  with  It.  The 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  alphabets  appear  to  be  divergent 
representatives  of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  several  of  the  letters.  Thus  the  Beth  and  several 
other  letters  are  evidently  identical  in  their  origin.  And 


determines  the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half 
an  ounce. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekel* 
were  known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error)» 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight.  These 
are  important  considerations  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  this  coinage,  and  we  pass  on  now  to  the 
earliest  mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers. 
We  believe  that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian 
writer  who  saw  and  described  a  shekel.  He  was  a 
Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in 
the  16th  century.  In  a  curious  work  published  by 
him  in  1538,  entitled  Alphabetum  Duodecim  Lm- 
guarum,  the  following  passage  occurs.  After  stating 
that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the  original  form 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"I  draw  this  inference  f-om  silver  coins  of  great 
antiquity,  which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They 
set  such  store  by  them  that  I  could  not  get  one  of 
them  (not  otherwise  worth  a  quincunx)  for  two 
gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Sama- 
ritans as  they  do,  worse  than  dogs,  and  never 
speaking  to  them,  nothing  endears  these  coins  so 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  cha- 
ractera  were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature,  as 
it  were,  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  Bay 
that  at  Jerusalem,  now  called  Chus  or  Chussem- 
barich,  in  the  masonry  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  ruins,  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily." * 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  one  of  these 
shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase,  which 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Their  attempts  to  explain  them  are  enu- 
merated by  Bayer  in  his  Treatise  De  Numis  II  e- 
braeo-Samaritanis,  whioh  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful guesses  as  Bayer  enumerates.  The  work  of 
Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors  nearly  solved 
the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in  Professor 
Tychsen  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen 
gave  a  summary  of  his  objections  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled  0.  G.  Tychsen,  De  Numis  Jfe- 
braicis  Diatribe,  qua  simul  ad  Nuperas  ill.  F.  P. 
Bayerii  Objectiones  respomietur  (Rostochii,  1791). 
His  first  position  is — That  either  (1)  all  the 
coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions, are  false,  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they 
belong  to  Barcoceba — p.  6.  This  he  modifies 
slightly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise,  p. 
52-53,  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (I ) 
that  the  Jews  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  (2)  that  during  the  rebellion  of 
Barcoceba  (or  Barcoziba),  Samaritan  money  was 
coined  either  by  the  Samaritans  to  please  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order  to  make 


the  g>  (Shin)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Samaritan ;  for  if  we  make  toe  two  miildlo 
strokes  of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  It  takes  the 
Hebrew  form. 

»  Postell  appears  to  have  arranged  his  Samaritan  al- 
phabet from  these  coins. 
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the  coini  desimble  as  amulets  t  and  (3)  that  the 
coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  belong  to  this 
period.  Tychseu  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,* 
but  his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the 
first  place,  no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  shekels  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus, 
or  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as 
the  coins  of  Barcoceba.  But  as  Tychsen  never  saw 
a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  There  is 
another  consideration,  which,  if  further  demonstra- 
tion were  needed,  would  supply  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. These  coins  were  first  made  known  to 
lOurope  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly- 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost 
demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such  undoubted 
marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins 
could  doubt  them  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
to  a  practical  eye,  those  with  Hebrew  inscriptions 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousnes6.d 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins 
is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  Lulob  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  (see  Maimon.  on  the  section  of  the  Mishna 
called  Rosh  Hoahanah,  or  Commencement  of  the 
Tear,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  die  Mishna  itself  in  Succah, 
H31D,  or  Booths,  ch.  iii.  1,  both  of  which  passages 
are  quoted  by  Bayer,  Be  Sum.  p.  129)  to  the 
branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned  iu  Lev.  xxiii. 
40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  Palm,  the  Myrtle, 
and  the  Willow.  These,  which  were  to  be  carried 
by  the  Israelites  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  were 
usuilly  accompanied  by  the  fruit  of  the  Citron,  which 
is  also  found  in  this  representation.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  Zulabs  are  found  together.  At  least  such 
is  the  explanation  given  by  some  authorities  of  the 
symbols  called  in  the  article  Mohev  by  the  name  of 
Sheaves.  The  subject  is  involved  in  much  diffi- 
culty and  obscurity,  and  we  speak  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  and  diffidence,  especially  as  expe- 
rienced numismatists  differ  iu  their  explanations. 
This  explanation  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bayer 
(De  Num.  p.  128,  219,  &c.),  and  by  Cnvedoni 
(Bibl.  Num.  p.  31-32  of  the  German  translation, 
who  adds  references  to  1  Mace.  iv.  59;  John  x.  22), 
as  he  considers  that  the  Lulab  was  in  use  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  on  the  25th  day  of  the  9th  month 
as  well  as  at  that  of  Tabernacles.  He  also  refers  to 
2  Mace.  i.  18,  i.  6,  7,  where  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  described,  and  the  branches 
carried  by  the  worshippers  are  specified. 

The  symbol  on  the  Reverse  of  the  shekels,  repre- 
senting a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pomegranate 
than  to  any  other  plant. 

•  He  quotes,  e.  g..  the  following  passage  from  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud :  p  pJ3  (nDB0  "not?  MOD 
(??riD)  "priD  13»K  tOTOJ  "Revolution  (Samaritan) 
money,  like  that  of  Ben  Cuslba,  does  not  defile."  The  mean- 
ing of  Ihis  Is  not  very  obvious,  nor  does  Tychson's  explana- 
tion appear  quite  satisfactory.  He  adds,  •  does  not  defile. 
If  used  as  an  amulet"  We  should  rather  Inquire  whether 
the  expression  may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of 
"  defiling  the  hands,"  as  applied  to  the  canonical  hooks 
3f  the  0.  T.  See  Qinsburg,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  p.  3.  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the 
expressions  may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  counteiiancc 
to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets.  The  passage 
Is  from  the  division  or  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  entitled 
'JC?  TCJIO.  Mooter  sheni,  or  -The  Second  Tithe." 


SHEKEL 

The  following  list  is  giveu  by  Cavedoni  (p.  11  of 
the  German  translation)  as  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  Simon  Maccabaeus. 

I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  Obverse  with  a  Vase,  over 
which  appears  (1)  an  Aleph  ■  (2)  the  letter  Sliin 
V  ith  a  Beth ;  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 

R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedmhah  or  Hak- 
hedushah* 

II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half  the  weight, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  word  ♦Vfl,  chitsi,  "  a 
half."  These  occur  only  in  the  first  and  second 
jars. 

The  above  are  silver. 

III.  'Xn  WW  rut?,  SMnaik  Arb'a  Chihi. 
The  fourth  year— a  half.  A  Citron  between  two 
Zulabs. 

R.  JI'Y  rbiti1?,  Leaeullath  Tsion,  "Of  the  Li- 
beration of  Zion."  A  Palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit 

IV.  J)'3T  JD"W  rW,  Shtnath  Arb'a,  RebCa. 
The  fouiih  yenr — a  fourth.    Two  Lulabs. 

r.  p»v  rbtah— as  before.  Citron-fruit. 

V.  yyim  Tut?,  Shtnath  Arb'a.  The  fourth 
year.    Lulab  between  two  Citrons. 

r.  ivy  rbttib,  Legeullath  Tsion,  as  before. 
The  Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel. 
These  are  of  copper. 

The  other  coins  which  belong  to  this  series  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  iu  the  article  Moxey. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable 
importance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Levy,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Jiklischen  Munzcn.' 
It  appears  likely  to  be  useful  iu  the  elucidation 
of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage 
which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  present 
volume.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only 
become  known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Revue  Numismatique  (1860,  p. 
260  seq.\  to  which  the  name  of  Eleaxar  coins  has 
been  given.  A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  De  Saulcy  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to 
be  a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but  it 
appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Klcnzar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a 
priest,  and  Simon  Ben  Giora,  were  at  the  head  of 
large  factions.    It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that 


d  The  statement  here  made  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
practical  numismatist.  It  Is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Burgon.  of  the  British  Mnseum,  whose  know- 
ledge and  skill  In  these  questions  was  known  throughout 

Kurope. 

*  The  spelling  varies  with  the  year.  The  shekel  of  ihe 
first  year  has  only  rWY^p  D^CIV ;  while  those  of  lh« 
scamd  and  third  years  have  the  fuller  form,  DvC1"l* 
itSnpn.  The  *  of  the  Jerusalem  Is  important  as  show- 
ing that  both  modes  of  spelling  were  in  use  at  the  same 
time. 

'  From  the  time  of  its  publication,  It  was  not  available 
for  the  article  Mokkt  ;  but  1  am  indebted  to  the  author 
of  that  article  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  book.  1 
was,  however,  unable  to  procure  it  until  the  article  Snxincf 
was  in  type.— H.  J.  It 
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money  may  bare  been  struck  which  bore  the  names 
of  both  these  leaders;  but  it  teems  scarcely  pro- 
bable, as  they  do  npt  appear  to  hare  acted  in  con- 
cert. But  a  copper  coin  has  been  published  in 
the  Revue  Numismdique  which  undoubtedly  beais 
the  inscription  of  "Eleazar  the  priest."  Its  types 
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1.  A  rase  with  one  handle  and  the  inscription 
JfflDn  "IfJ&Jt, "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  in  Sama- 
ritan letters. 

R.  A  bunch  of  crapes  with  the  inscription 

6tC«5»  rfo«9  nn  KIW,  "  year  one  of  the 

redemption  of  Israel." 
Some  silrer  coins  also,  first  published  by  Keichardt, 
bear  tlie  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tree,  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  reverse  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins. 

These  coins  are  attributed,  as  well  as  some  that 
bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  to  the  period 
of  this  first  rebellion,  by  Dr.  Levy.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  tome  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab'a 
rebellion  (or  Barcoceba's,  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful  as  collecting 
together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution  ; 
but  we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and 
fresh  collections  of  these  coins  for  full  satisfaction 
on  many  points.*  The  attribution  of  the  shekels 
and  half-shekels  to  Simon  Maccabacus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  and  several  of  the  other 
coins  described  in  the  article  Money  offer  no 
grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  still  this 
series  is  very  much  isolated  from  other  classes  of 
coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  corresponds 
in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we  are 
constrained  from  the  existing  evidence  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further 
light  from  future  inquiries.  Drawings  of  shekels 
are  given  in  the  article  Monet.         [H.  J.  It.] 

SHE'LAH  (i"6t5> :  3v\6,i:  Sela).    1.  The 

youngest  son  of  Judah  by  the  daughter  of  Shuab 
the  Canaanite,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
Shelasitks  (Gen.  izxriii.  5, 11, 14,  26,  xlvi.  12 ; 
Num.  xxri.  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  ir.  21).  Some  of  his 
descendants  are  enumerated  in  a  remarkable  passage, 
1  Chr.  ir.  21-23. 

2.  (rfet?:  SoArf:  Salt.)    The  proper  form  of 

the  name  of  Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr. 
i.  18,  24). 

SHE'LANITES,  THE  pAtf il :  i  3i»W : 
SeldUOe).  The  descendants  of  Shelah  1  (Num. 
xxri.  20). 

SHELEMI'AH  :   SeAeufa:  Alex. 

t  :  w 

2t\tfiias :  Saimias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  39).   Called  Selewas  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 

2.  (lihtpdas;  Alex.  2ccpfa:  Selemias.)  The 
father  of  Hananiah  (Neh.  iii.  30),  who  assisted  in 
restoring  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.    If  this  Hananiah 


be  the  sane  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  8,  Shele- 
miah  was  one  of  the  priests  who  made  the  sacred 
perfumes  and  incense. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treasuries  of 
the  Leritical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  is  the  time 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

5.  The  father  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 
who  arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  In  Jer. 
xxxviii.  1,  his  name  appuus  in  the  lengthened  form, 
like  the  following. 

6.  O.TD^:  ZtKffita.)   The  same  as  Meshe- 

lemiau  and  Shali.cm  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14). 

7.  {Sclemitiu.)  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  41). 

8.  (SfAepfas;  Alex.  2aAapfas:  Sekmia.)  An- 
cestor of  Jehudl  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxri.  14). 

9.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  Son  of  Abdeel ;  one  of  those 
who  received  the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch 
and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxri.  26). 

SHELEPH  (t^t?:  ZaA«>;  Alex.  2«At>  ; 

f-'aleph),  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Jokton.  The  tribe  which 
sprang  from  him  has  been  satisfactorily  iilenti- 
fied,  both  in  modern  and  classical  times;  as  well 
as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [Arabia;  Jok- 
tan,  &c.]  that  the  eridence  of  Joktan's  coloniza- 
tion of  Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  prored,  ami 
that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  critics.  Shcleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  (MiMMf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of 

the  Yemen  are  called  by  the  Arabs')  of  Sulaf  (i^jJUnj 
Marasid,  s.  v.),  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Niebuhr's  Saltie  (Descr.  p.  215),  written  in  his 

map  Selfta.    He  gives  the  Arabic  AaAJIw,  with  the 

rowels  probably  Sulafeeyeh.  Niebuhr  says  of  it, 
"  giande  dtendue  de  pays  gouvemee  par  sept 
Schecha:"  it  is  situate  in  N.  Int.  14°  30',  aud 
about  60  miles  nearly  south  of  San  "a. 

Besides  this  geographical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we 
have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf,  of  which  the 
first  notice  appealed  in  the  ZeiUchrift  d.  Deutschcn 
Horgenlandisohen  Oesellschaft,  xi.  153,  by  Dr. 
Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing information.  Yakoot  in  the  Moajam,  s.  v., 
says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hisham  Ibn-Moham- 
med  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yuktan  Joktan; 
and  Yuktan  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah 
....  And  a  distinct  in  El-Yemen  is  named  after 
the  Sulaf."  El-Kalkasander  (in  the  British  Museum 
library)  says,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-s-Silfsui, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtan  (Juktan).  .  .  . 
The  name  of  their  lather  has  remained  with  them, 
and  they  are  called  Es-Sulaf :  they  are  children  of 
Es-Sulaf  son  of  Yuktan.  who  is  Kahtan.  .  .  .  Ks- 
■Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the  little  ones  of  the 
partridge,  and  Es-Silfan  is  its  plural :  the  tribe  was 
named  after  that  on  account  of  translation."  Yukoot 


ff  The  passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  quoted  In  j  Tycbsen  "  to  pollute,"  is  translated  by  him  "to  fay"  or 
a  former  note,  is*  considered  by  Dr.  Levy  (p.  12J),  anil  a  j  "  redeem  the  tube,"  which  seems  better, 
different  explanation  given.    The  word  translated  by ; 
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also  says  (s.  v.  Mtmtabik)  that  El-MuntaWk  was 
an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  according 
to  the  Kanwos  (and  the  Luhb-el-Litbab,  cited  in  the 
Mardsid,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
Kilaa;  [a  Himyerite  family  or  tribe  (Caussin, 
Essai  i.  113),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later 
king,  or  Tubbaa  of  that  name]. 

This  identification  is  conclusively  satisfactory, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarmaveth 
(Hadramawt),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanite 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by 
the  classical  mention  of  the  2a\arrivol,  Salapeni, 
also  written  ,AAam|i'of,  Alapeni  (Ptol.  vi.  7). 
Bochart  puts  forward  this  people,  with  rare  brevity. 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as 
we  have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his 
theory  j  for  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point 
that  Ptolemy's  Salapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N. 
lat.  22°.  [E.  S.  P.] 

8HEXESH  {vhff:  ItMhs:  SeUes).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Shamer  (1  Chr. 

vii.  35). 

SHEL'OMIOOv'B':  2fA«/if:  Salami).  Father 
of  Ahihud,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxxiv.  27). 

SHEL'OMITH  m»ofte>:  SoXa/wto:  Saht- 
mith).  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).  She  had  married  an  Egyptian, 
and  their  son  was  stoned  for  blasphemy. 

2.  (2a\«M«W :  Satomith.)  The  daughter  of 
Zerubbibel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  (SoAwjtuiff ;  Alex.  2aAovp<£6.)  Chief  of  the 
Izharites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  He  is  called  Shelo- 
iiotii  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22. 

4.  (JIIdV.  Keri  in  1  Chr-  25  > 
ntoW  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  26 ;  rVoW  in  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
28 :  Setemith\  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of 
Moses,  who  with  his  brethren  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  dedicated  for  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
David. 

5.  (niEW:  Keri  n'OW:  SaXw/uW;  Alex. 
2aA»p<ft>:  Satomith).  A  Gershooite,  son  of  Shimei 
( 1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  "  Shimei "  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Shelomith  and  his  brothers  are  afterwards  described 
as  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Landan,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shimei,  and  the  sons  of  Shimei  are  then  enume- 
rated. 

6.  (n'tW;  3(\ifu>i$;  Alex.  SaAsviovfl 
Sclomith).  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons 
of  Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their 
head,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
10).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission 
which  may  be  supplied  from  the  LXX.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably,  "Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah."  See  also  1  ICsdr. 
viii.  36,  where  he  is  called  "  ASSA:  mora  son  of 
Josaphias." 

SHEL'OMOTH  (rfoV :  2oA»^9 :  Sale- 
moth).  The  same  as  Shelomith  3  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
22). 

8HELU  MIEL  (^Kn?^:  SaXaHiA:  Sola- 
iniel).   The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and  prince  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  He  had 
59,300  men  under  him  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  30, 
41,  x.  19).  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  he  is  called 
Samael. 

The  eldest  son  of 


SHEM  (DC? :  Sem).- 
Noah,  born  (Gen.  v.  32)  when  his  father  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  500  years.  He  was  98  years 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood. 
After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix.  1), 
and  entered  into  the  covenant.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10). 
and  other  children  were  born  to  him  subsequently. 
With  the  help  of  his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered 
the  nakedness  of  their  father,  which  Canaan  and 
Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  which  is  connected  with  this  incident  (ix. 
25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  600  years. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patri- 
archs in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are- 
correct,  it  appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first 
243  years  was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still 
nearly  100  years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem 
was  born.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  married. 
There  are,  therefore,  but  two  links — Methuselah 
and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac.  So  that  the 
early  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man, 
which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apart 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which 
is  readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer 
through  two  well-known  persons  between  himself 
and  the  original  chief  actor  in  the  evento  related. 

There  is  no  chronological  improbability  in  that  an- 
cient Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.  [Melchizedek.] 
A  mistake  in  translating  i.  21,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  Septuagiut,  and  is  followed  by  the  A.  V. 
and  Luther,  has  suggested  the  supposition  that 
Shem  was  younger  than  Japheth  (see  A.  Pfeifferi 
Opera,  p.  30).  There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  m  he.,  with  whom  Gesenius,  The- 
saurus, p.  1433,  seems  to  agree)  that  the  translation 
ought  to  be,  according  to  grammatical  rule,  "  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  In  the  six  places  (v.  32, 
vi.  10,  vii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  4)  where  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  are  named  together,  precedence  is 
uniformly  assigned  to  Shem.  In  ch.  x.  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  and  Japheth  are  enumerated  tirst, 
possibly  because  the  sacred  historian,  regarding  the 
Shemitic  people  as  his  proper  subject,  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  disencumber  his  narrative  of  a 
digression.  The  verse  v.  32  compared  with  xi.  10 
may  be  fairly  understood  to  mean  that  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  were  bom  after  their  father  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  500  years ;  but  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  from  thence  either  that  Shem  was 
the  second  son,  or  that  tbey  were  all  bom  in  one 
year. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects  the  por- 
tions of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  un- 
interrupted line  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  toe 
Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  as  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity with  I.ydia  (according  to  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, though  doubted  by  Michaelis;  see  Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  745),  it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea 
(Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia 
(Elnm),  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 
The  various  questions  connected  with  the  diaper- 
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sion  of  the  Shemitic  people  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Shemitic  Languages. 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  by 
Noah  (ix.  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii.  4" 
and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful  whether  ui 
verse  27  God  or  Japheth  is  mentioned  as  the 
dweller  in  the  tents  of  Shem :  in  the  former  sense 
the  verse  may  refer  to  the  special  presence  of  God 
with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the  occupation  of 
Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the  ltomans, 
and  (spiritually  understood)  to  the  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (Eph.  iii.  6).  See  A. 
Pfei  fieri  Opera,  p.  40 ;  Newton,  On  the  Prophecies, 
Diss.  i.  [W.  T.  B.J 

SHEM'A  (Jrt3B> :    SoAjuta  ;  Alex.    Zapaa : 

Same).  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  It  lay  in  the 
region  of  the  south,  and  is  named  between  Amam 
and  Moladah  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shema,  probably 
by  an  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation. The  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
43,  4)  inform  us  that  Shema  originally  proceeded 
from  Hebron,  and  in  its  turn  colonized  Maon.  [G.] 

SHEM'A  (ya& :  t^i :  Samim).  1.  A  Reu- 
benite,  ancestor  of^ela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

2.  (Soma.)  Son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  who 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 

.  Probably  the  same  as  Suihhi. 

3.  (Xafiatas  :  Semeii.)  One  of  those  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Nch.  viii.  4).  Called  Sammus,  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

SHEM'AAH  (nVOe?:  'Aff/iij  FA.  'A,u£: 
Samoa).  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and  father  of 
Ahiezer  and  Joash,  two  warriors  of  their  tribe  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  His  name 
is  written  with  the  article,  and  is  properly  "  Has- 
shemaah."  The  margin  of  A.V.  gives  "  Hasmaah." 

SHEMAI'AH  {nyiWi  ia/iaias:  Semeiat). 
1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  When 
the  king  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after 
its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war 
against  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2). 
His  second  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shisliak  king  of  Egypt. 
His  message  was  then  one  of  comfort,  to  assure  the 
princes  of  Judah  that  the  punishment  of  their 
idolatry  should  not  come  by  the  hand  of  Shishak 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  This  event  is  in  the  order  of 
narrative  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  from  some 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  have  occurred  before 
the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Compare  xii. 
1,  where  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  "  Israel," 
and  xii.  5,  6  where  the  princes  are  called  indirt'er- 
ently  "of  Judah"  and  "of  Israel."  He  wrote  a 
chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam  s  reign 
(2  Chr.  xii.  15).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  2  his  name  is 
given  in  the  lengthened  form  1!"PJ?DC 

2.  (2opata:  Semeii,  Semtfi-t.)'  The  son  of 
Shechaniah,  among  the  descendants  of  Zernbbabel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  citj,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the 
wall  (Neb.  iii.  29).    Lord  A.  Hervey  {Oeneal. 
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p.  107)  proposes  to  omit  the  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1  Chr.  ii.  22  as  spurious,  and  to  consider 
Shemaiah  identical  with  Shimbi  5,  the  brother  ot 
Zernbbabel. 

3.  (Xafuudt:  Samata.)  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Shimei  6. 

4.  (2e/irf :  Samia.)  Son  of  Joel  a  Reubenite ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  See 
Joel  5. 

6.  (Xafuta:  ScmeXa.)  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Me- 
rarite  Levite  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15),  and  had 
oversight  of  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
God. 

6.  (XafUa.)  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  A  Ma,  a 
Levite  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Shammua 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

7.  (2</4fT,  "itfitia ;  Alex.  'Otftaia,  2«/if  fa : 
Semeias.)  Son  of  Klizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8, 11).  He  took 
part  in  the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought 
the  Ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

8.  (Za/ulas;  Alex.  2afi/ia(as.)  A  Levite,  son 
of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  David. 
He  registered  the  divisions  of  the  priests  by  lot  into 
twenty-four  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

9.  (2a/ialaj;  Alex,  ia/utai.)  The  eldest  son  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  He  and  his  brethren  and 
his  sons  were  gatekeepers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4,  6,  7). 

10.  (Alex.  2a/t«fa>.)  A  descendant  of  Jedu- 
thun  the  singer  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service, 
and  with  Uzziel  represented  bis  family  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  (Sapofa;  Alex.  Xafuula:  Samaias.)  One 
of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  Called  Samaias 
in  1  Esdr.  viii.  39. 

12.  (SUpeiat:  Semelat.)  One  of  the  "heads" 
whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of 
Ahava,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and 
ministers  for  the  Temple  from  "  the  place  Casiphia  " 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  Called  Mashan  in  1  Esdr.  rii.  43. 

13.  (2ajuwa:  Semeii.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra  s 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).  He  is  called  Sameius  in 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

14.  (Safudas :  Semeiis.)  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a 
foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31).  Called  Sabbeos  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  32. 

15.  (2f/«t.)  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehe- 
tabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was 
bribed  by  Sanballat  and  his  confederates  to  frighten 
the  Jews  from  their  task  of  rebuilding  the  wall, 
and  to  put  Nehemiah  in  fear  (Neh.  vi.  10).  In  his 
assumed  terror  he  appears  to  have  shut  up  his 
house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire 
into  the  Temple  and  close  the  doors. 

16.  (Sapata,  it/itat ;  Alex.  2ep<tas  in  Neh. 
xii. :  Semeia.)  The  head  of  a  priestly  house  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  18).  Probably  tbe  same  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35. 

17.  (3anaiat ;  Alex.  2aa/<afau.)  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  who  went  in  procession  with  Ezra, 
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in  the  right  hand  of  the  two  thanksgiving  com- 
panies who  celebrated  the  solemn  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

18.  (Sopata.)  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part 
in  the  procession  with  which  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  was  accompanied 
(Neh.  xii.  36).  He  appears  to  hare  been  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asaph,  for  reasons 
which  are  given  under  Mattaniah  2. 

19.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alei.  2s  jutu.)  A  priest 
who  blew  a  trumpet  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

20.  (iafuuas:  Semeiai.)  Shemaiah  the  Ne- 
helamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
He  prophesied  to  the  people  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that  they  should 
settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  build  houses, 
plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  period 
of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more 
active  form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zepha- 
niah,  urging  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  lay  the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the 
stocks.  The  letter  was  read  by  Zephaniah  to  Jere- 
miah, who  instantly  pronounced  the  message  of 
doom  against  Shemaiah  for  his  presumption,  that 
he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to  dwell  among 
the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
Jheir  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  His 
name  is  written  in  vcr.  24  jn  the  lengthened  form 

21.  (ltxfudas.)  A  Levite  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  was  sent  with  other  Levites,  ac- 
companied by  two  priests  and  some  of  the  princes 
of  Judah,  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

22.  {3t/tft:  Semeias.)  One  of  the  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  were  placed  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests  to  distribute  the  tithes  among  their 
brethren  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

23.  (2a^o(or.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  assisted  at  the  solemn  passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
He  is  called  the  brother  of  Conaniah,  and  in  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12  we  find  Ononiah  and  Shimei  his  brother 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  chief  Levites ; 
but  if  Cononiah  and  Conaniah  ore  the  names  of 
persons  and  not  of  families,  they  cannot  be  identical, 
nor  can  Shemaiah  be  the  same  as  Shimei,  who  lived 
at  least  eighty-five  years  before  him. 

24.  (Seniei.)  The  father  of  •Urijah  of  Kiijath- 
jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  201. 

25.  (2c\«p(<v;  FA.  3tSfnlas:  Semeias.)  The 
father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).     [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEMABI'AH  (innO?':  So^aid;  Alex. 
Sauap/a:  Samaria).  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warriors,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  came  to  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

2.  (mot?:  "Zapnpla:  Samarias).  One  of  the 

family  of  Harim,  a  layman  of  Israel,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

3.  (&»ima.)  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding  (Ezr. 
x.  41). 

SHEME'BEE  C13KQE> :  2vpu>$6p:  Sender). 

King  of  Zebolm,  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sodom 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  north-eastern  invaders 
under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  The  Sam.  Text 
end  Version  give  "  Shemebel." 


SHEMINITH 
SHEM'EBOOE'  :  Sf/iiip:  Soma-).  The  owner 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Samaria  was  luilt 
(IK.  xvi.  24),  and  after  whom  it  was  called  SAo- 
meron  by  its  founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for 
two  silver  talents.  We  should  rather  have  expected 
that  the  name  of  the  city  would  have  been  Shimron, 
from  Sliemer ;  for  Shomerm  would  have  been  the 
name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer.  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  "1  Chr.  vii.  32,  appears  to  U 
that  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  who  read 
Somer  and  Shomir  respectively ;  but  the  Vat.  M.S 
of  the  LXX.  retains  the  present  form  "  Shemer,' 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  city  to  it/upiy  or 
Z*iaip&v.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEM'IDA  (JH'CB' :  lvftaip.lvpapbi  Alex. 
if/upat  in  Josh. :  Semida).   A  son  of  Gilead,  and 

ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Sbemidaitcs  (Num. 
ixvi.  32 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Called  Shemidah  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  19. 

SHEMTDAH  (jnW:  It/upd:  Semida). 
The  aame  as  Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  19). 

SHEMIDA'ITES,  THE  (•JTVDB'n  :  t  *o- 
pjxepi :  Semiduttae).  The  descendants  of  Sbemida 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  S2).  They  obtained 
their  lot  among  the  male  children  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

SHEM'INITH  (rvyDBTI).   The  title  of  P>. 

vi.  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  concerning  the* 
manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  "  To 
the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith," 
or  "  the  eighth,"  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it. 
A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Pa.  xii.  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  tncip  Tijt  iytiiis, 
and  the  Vulgate  pro  octavA,  The  Geneva  Version 
gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tune."  Referring  to  1  Chr. 
xv.  21,  we  find  certain  Levites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  play  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith, 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  as  above,  and  the  LXX. 
by  ifuurtvlt,  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  Genera  Version  explains  in  the 
margin,  "  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over  the 
which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever'  of  the  musk  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their 
musical  terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contra- 
dictory. With  respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  A  ben  Ezra,  follow  the 
Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as  a  harp 
with  eight  strings ;  but  this  has  no  foundation,  and 
depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of  1  Chr.  xv.  21. 
Gesenius  (Thet.  s.  r.  TV$i)  says  it  denotes  the  bats, 
in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr.  xv.  20),  which 
signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of  Alamoth 
itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  for 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it 
Others,  with  the  author  of  Bhi&e  Haggibborim, 
interpret  "  the  sheminith"  as  the  octave;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  octave  as  understood  by  our- 
selves. On  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two  Psalms  already 
mentioned,  with  the  position  of  the  terms  Aijeieth 
Shahar,  Gittith,  Jonath-elem-rechokim,  &c.,  in 
uther  Psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  melody  to  be  employed  by  tlie  singers. 
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8HEMIRAMOTH 

H  seems  most  probable  that  Sheminith  is  of  the 
same  kind,  and  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
be  sung.  Maurer  {Comm.  tn  P$.  vi.)  regards 
Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep  tone  like  the 
violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compares  with  the 
violin ;  and  such  also  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
by  Junius  and  Tremellius.  It  is  impossible  in  such 
a  case  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  most  probable 
conjecture.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHEMI'BAMOTH  (ritonW :  2f/upo^9 ; 

Alex.  Stfupaiuie,  1  Chr.  IV.  18  ;  FA.  itiutpafuU, 
1  Chr.  iv.  18,  20,  Jo^t/uW,  1  Chr.  ivi.  5: 
Semiramoth).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
appointed  to  play  with  a  psaltery  "on  Alamoth," 
in  the  choir  formed  by  David.  He  was  in  the  divi- 
sion which  Asaph  led  with  cymbals  (1  Chr.  zv.  18, 
20,  xvi.  5). 

2.  (2»fupaju49.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  who  was  sent  with  others  through  the 
cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the  book  of  the  Law  to  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

SHEMITIO  LANGUAGES  and  WHIT- 
ING. Introduction,  §§1-5. — 1.  The  expres- 
sions, "  Shemitic  family,"  and  "  Shemitic  lan- 
guages," are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference 
to  Gen.  x.  21  seqq.    [See  SltEM.]  Subsequently, 

n  the  obvious  iuaccuiacy  of  the  expression  has  led  to 
an  attempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
Asiatic,  or  Syro- Arabic— this  last  a  happily  chosen 
designation,  as  bringing  at  once  before  as  the  two 
geographical  extremes  of  this  family  of  languages. 
But  the  earlier,  though  incorrect  one,  has  maintained 
its  ground:  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  we 
shall  continue  to  use  it.* 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with  accuracy 
the  boundaries  of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  tribes 
employing  so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  Various  dis- 
turbing causes  led  to  fluctuations,  especially  (as  on  the 
Northern  side)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  restless  Aryan 
tribes.    For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of  Ar- 

7  menia  may  be  taken  as  the  Northern  boundary —the 
river  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond  it  as  the  Eastern 
— and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  and  certain  portions 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  Western.  Within  these  limits 
lies  the  proper  home  of  the  Shemitic  family,  which 
has  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  histoi  y  of 
the  world.    The  area  named  may  seem  small,  in 
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comparison  with  the  wider  regions  occupied  by  the 
Aryan  stock.  But  its  geographical  position  in 
respect  of  so  much  of  the  old  world* — its  two  noble 
rivers,  alike  facilitating  foreign  and  internal  inter- 
course— the  extent  of  seaboard  and  desert,  present- 
ing long  lines  of  protection  against  foreign  invasion  > 
—have  proved  eminently  favourable  to  the  undis- 
turbed growth  and  development  of  this  family  of 
languages,  as  well  as  investing  some  branches  (at 
certain  periods  of  their  history)  with  very  consider- 
able influence  abroad.' 

3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic  language-family 
we  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  following  localities 
within  the  area  named.  In  those  ordinarily  known  , 
as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of  different  kinds, 
e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — that  of  the  Targuras  and 
of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — to  which  may 
be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock — such 
as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — and  of  dif- 
ferent Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled  in  Canaan, 
must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  language  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  among  which 
were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  south,  amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia, 
was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent 
period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domiciliated  r 
for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia. 

In  addition  to  the  singular  tenacity  and  delu- 
siveness of  the  Shemitic  character,  is  tending  to 
preserve  unaltered  the  main  features  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  may  allow  a  good  deal  for  the  tolerably 
uniform  climate  of  theii  geographical  locations. 
But  (as  compared  with  variations  from  the  parent 
stock  in  the  Japhetian  family),  in  the  case  of  the 
Shemitic,  the  adherence  to  the  original  type  is  very  ' 
remarkable.  Turn  where  we  will,  from  whatever 
causes  springing,  the  same  tenacity  is  discernible— 
whether  we  look  to  the  simple  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
wilderness — the  fierce  and  rapacious  inhabitants  of 
mountain  regions — the  craftsmen  of  cities,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  or  the  traffickers  in  distant  marts  and 
havens.' 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Professor  M. 
Mailer's  late  volume  On  the  Science  of  Language 
(p.  381) — a  volume  equally  remarkable  for  re- 
search, fidelity,  and  graphic  description : — 


Lining  Lmgvaga. 
Dialects  or  Arabic 
Ambartc .    .  . 

The  Jews    .  . 


Neo-Syriac 


OunULOOICIL  TABLE  OF  TUB  SHXHITIC  FaXILT  OF  LaXOUAOE*. 

Dmd  Language*.  Clattn. 

.   Eutopic   )  Arabic,  or  . 

.   Himyaritlc  Inscriptions   J  Southern.  \S 

i Biblical  Hebrew   .Hebraic, 

.  <  Samaritan  Pentateuch   I  or 

I Cartbaginlan-Pboenlcian  Inscriptions   )  Middle. 

i  Cbaldee,  Masora,  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee  .    .    .  >  Aramaic, 

<  Syriac  (Peshlto,  2nd  cent,  a.d.)   J 

'      ■  "  '  "•■    -  ■  it 


'Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 


1  Northern, 


U 
.11 


Few  enquiries  would  be  more  interesting,  were 
sufficiently  trustworthy  means  at  hand,  than  that 
into  the  original  Shemitic  dialect,  and  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Aramaic  was — not  only  in  the  first  in- 

■  -  La  denomination  de  semittques  ne  pent  avoir  d'ln- 
convenicnt,  du  moment  qu'on  la  prend  comme  one  simple 
appellation  conventlonnelle  et  que  Ton  s'est  explique 
sur  cequ'ellerenfermedeprofondement  Inexact"  (Kenan, 
Uitl.  Gen.  da  Langua  SMtlqua,  I.  2).  English  scholars 
have  lately  adopted,  from  the  French,  the  form 
"  Semitic ; "  but  there  is  no  reason  why  vx  should 


stance,  but  more  long  and  widely  than  we  ordinarily 
suppose — the  principal  means  of  intercommunication 
among  all  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  those  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The 


abandon  the  Hebrew  sound  because  the  French  find  th* 
pronunciation  difficult. 

>>  Bertheau,  In  Herzog's  Rad-BncydofSiU,  v.  60S, 
613 ;  Ftirat,  IdirgebUudc  iltr  AramOuckm  Mia**,  ji. 

«  Scholi,  Mnldtung  in  dot  A.  T„  Com,  1833,  21-26; 
Fl'rst,  Ukrgeb.  ft*.  20,  22.  . 
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historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  show  plainly, 
that  between  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  Nebuchadnezzar,  many  causes  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  Aramaic,  to  the  restriction  of  pure 
Hebrew.  But  there  is  much  that  is  probable  in 
the  notion  held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the 
spoken  dialect  of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to 
Arabia  (in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history) 
closely  resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
Aramaic.  This  notion  is  corroborated  by  the  traces 
still  discernible  in  the  Scriptures  of  Aramoisms,  where 
the  language  (as  in  poetical  fragments)  would  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  in  a  form  most  nearly  re- 
sembling its  original  one : 4  and  also  from  the  re- 
semblances which  may  be  detected  between  the 
Aramaic  and  the  earliest  monument  of  Arabic 
speech — the  Himyaritic  fragments.* 

4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of 
various  movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  sup- 
plies no  remarkable  instances  of  their  assimilating. 
rhough  carrying  with  them  their  language,  insti- 
tutions, and  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have 
struck  root,  but  remained  strangers  and  exotics  in 
several  instances,  passing  away  without  traces  of 
their  occupancy.  So  late  as  the  times  of  Augustine, 
a  dialect,  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers, 
was  spoken  in  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of 
Roman  Africa.  But  no  traces  remained  of  the 
power,  or  aits  of  the  former  lords  of  sea  and 
land,  from  whom  these  fragments  were  inherited. 
Equally  striking  is  the  nbseuce  of  results,  from 
the  occupation  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  countries  by 
the  victorious  armies  of  Islam.  The  centuries  since 
elapsed  prove  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  vo- 
cation of  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  was 
not  to  leaven  the  nations  whom  their  first  onset 
laid  prostrate.  They  brought  nothing  with  them 
but  their  own  stem,  subjective,  unsocial  religion. 
They  borrowed  many  intellectual  treasures  from 
the  conquered  nations,  yet  were  these  never  fully 
engrafted  upon  the  alfen  Shemitic  nature,  but  re- 
mained, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
only  external  adjuncts  and  ornaments.  And  the 
same  inveterate  isolation  still  characterizes  tribes  of 
the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 

5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accordance  is 
seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
race  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes  (between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
pression. Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
resolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  traced  by  research  and  analysis, 
carry  us  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  broad 
line  of  separation,  to  which  we  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  was  not  yet  drawn  between  the 
Japhetian  and  the  Shemitic  languages.  Instances  of 
this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  sequel,  but 
subsequent  researches  have  amply  confirmed  the 
substance  of  Halhed's  prediction  of  the  ultimate  re- 


cognition of  the  affinities  between  Sanscrit  ( = the 
Indo-Gennanic  family)  and  Arabic  (  =  the  Shecitic) 
"  in  the  main  groundwork  of  language,  in  mono- 
syllables, in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  such  things,  as  would  be  first  dis- 
criminated on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization."' 

These  monosyllabic  primitives  may  still  be  traced 
in  particles,  and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  variation.  But  differences  are  observable 
in  the  principal  parts  of  speech— the  verb  and  the 
noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are 
grouped  round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a 
single  word,  susceptible  of  various  internal  changes 
according  to  the  particular  requirement.  Hence, 
in  the  Shemitic  family,  the  prominence  at  formation, 
and  that  mainly  internal  (or  contained  within  the 
root  form).  By  such  instrumentality  are  expressed 
the  differences  between  noun  and  verb,  adjective 
and  substantive.  This  mechanism,  within  certain 
limits,  invests  the  Shemitic  languages  with  consi- 
derable freshness  and  sharpness ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel,  this  language-family  does  not  (for 
higher  purposes)  possess  distinct  powers  of  expression 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  Japhetian  family. 
Another  leading  peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  lan- 
guages, is  the  absence  (save  in  the  case  of  proper 
names)  of  compound  words — to  which  the  sister 
family  is  indebted  for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In 
the  Shemitic  family — agglutination,  not  logical  se- 
quence— independent  roots,  not  compound  appix)- 
priate  derivations  from  the  same  root,  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thought,  or  different 
modifications  of  a  particular  notion.  Logical  se- 
quence is  replaced  by  simple  material  sequence. 

Both  language-families  are  full  of  life ;  but  the 
life  of  the  Japhetian  is  organic— of  the  Shemitic,  an 
aggregate  of  units.  The  one  looks  around  to  be 
taught,  and  pauses  to  gather  up  its  lessons  into 
form  and  shape:  the  other  contains  a  lore  within 
itself,  and  pours  out  its  thoughts  and  fancies  as 
they  arise.* 

§§6-13. — Hebrew  Language. — Period  of 
Growth. 

6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a  branch  of  the  so- 
called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  South-Westem  Asia.  The  development  and 
culture  of  this  latter  will  be  found  to  have  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  situation  or  fortunes 
of  its  different  districts.  In  the  north  (or  Aram, 
under  which  designation  are  comprehended  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under  a  climate  par- 
tially cold  and  ungenial — in  the  close  proximity  of 
tribes  of  a  different  origin,  not  unfrequently  masters 
by  conquest— the  Shemitic  dialect  became  in  places 
harsher,  and  its  general  character  less  pure  and  dis- 
tinct. Towards  the  south,  opposite  causes  contri- 
buted to  maintain  the  language  in  its  purity.  In 
Arabia,  preserved  by  many  causes  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  language  maintained  more  euphony 
and  delicacy,  and  exhibited  greater  variety  of 


*  "  On  autre  fait,  non  moins  digne  de  remarque,  e'est  Lehrgeb.    3,  4,  3, 11). 
l'anllogfe  frsppante  qu'ont  Urates  cea  irreguuullm  pro-      •  Hoffmann,  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  5-6 ;  Scnolx,  f.  p.  41.  3. 
vlnclales  avec  1'Aranieen.  II  gemote  que,  mCrae  avantla  p.  8-9;  Gesenlus,  iAhrgebaitde  (1817),  p.  194-6 ;  Ktirst, 
captlvlte,  le  patois  populalre  se  rapprochalt  beauconp  de  |  Lekrgtb.  {$4, 14  j  Ranilnsoo,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
ceLte  tongue,  en  sorte  qu'll  nons  est  main  n*  nan  I  impoe-  |  xv.  233. 

slble  de  separcr  Wen  nettement,  dans  le  style  de  oerudos  '  Halhed's  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  language,  ma. 
•crlts.  ce  qui  appartient  au  dialects  populalre,  on  au  patois'  quoted  In  Delltxach,  Jeiwun,  p.  113;  FHret,  Ukrgeb. 
dn  royaume  d'lsrae'l,  ou  a  l'lnflaenoe  des  temps  de  la  Zwelter  HauptthcU. 

captivtte."  -  11  est  a  remarquer.  du  rette,  que  1«  langnes  1  r  Ewald,  Grams*,  d.  A.  T.  1833,  4-8;  Bertbean.  hi 
semftiques  different  molns  dans  la  douche  du  people  que  Herzog,  v.  Sll,  12;  Reuse,  Ibid.  698,  600 ;  Knuick,  £rmta 
lans  les  litres"  (Kenan,  i.  141,  142;  and  also  FUrst,    Orientates,  387. 
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words  and  construction.  A  reference  to  the  map 
will  serve  to  explain  this — lying  as  did  Judaea  be- 
tween Aram  and  Arabia,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  Hebrew  race,  with  the  exception  of  Canaanite 
and  Phoenician  tribes.  Of  the  language  of  these  last 
few  distinctive  remains  have  hitherto  been  brought 
to  light.1  But  its  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
*  the  Terachite  settlers  is  beyond  all  doubt,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  Hamite  tribes,  and  of  the  Philistine 
tribes,  another  branch  of  the  same  stock. 

Originally,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  pre- 
sented more  affinities  with  the  Aramaic,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  family  accounts,  which  bring 
the  Patriarchs  from  the  N.E., — more  directly  from 
northern  Mesopotamia.  In  consequence  of  vicinity, 
as  was  to  be  anticipated,  many  features  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Arabic  may  be  traced ;  but  subse- 
quently, the  Hebrew  language  will  be  found  to 
have  followed  an  independent  course  of  growth  and 
development. 

7.  Two  questions,  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
early  movements  of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent 
Hebrew  nation,  hare  been  discussed  with  great 
earnestness  by  many  writers — the  first  bearing  on 
the  causes  which  set  the  Terachite  family  in  motion 
towards  the  south  and  west ;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of 
Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham. 

In  Gen.  x.  and  xi.  we  are  told  of  five  sons  of 
Shem — Elam,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram. 
The  last  of  these  (or  rather  the  peoples  descended 
from  him)  will  be  considered  subsequently.  The 
fourth  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  the  progenitor 
(or  the  collective  appellation)  of  the  tribes  which 
originally  occupied  Canaan  and  the  so-called  Shemitic 
regions  to  the  south.  Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
tribes  descended  from  Elam  and  called  by  his  name 
were  probably  subjugated  at  an  early  period,  for  in 
Gen.  xiv.  mention  is  made  of  the  headship  of  an 
anti-Terachite  league  being  vested  in  the  king  of 
Elam,  Chedorlaomer,  whose  name  points  to  a 
Cushite  origin.  Whether  Shemitic  occupation  was 
succeeded  at  once  (in  the  case  of  Elam')  by 
Aryan,  or  whether  a  Cushite  (Hamite)  domination 
intervened,  cannot  now  be  decided.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  second,  Asshur,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
on  the  showing  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  11),  that 
his  descendants  were  disturbed  in  their  home  by 
the  advance  of  the  clearly  traceable  Cushite  stream 
of  population  flowing  upwards  on  a  return  course 
through  Arabia,  where  plain  marks  are  to  be  found 
of  its  presence.*  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
strongly  marked  differences  existing  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Cushite  (= Hamite)  races  in  habits 
and  thought,"  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  wrath 
left  on  record,  we  can  well  understand  an  uneasiness 
and  a  desire  of  removal  among  the  Shemitic  popula- 
tion of  the  plains  by  the  river.  Scripture  only  tells 
us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
Shemitic  wanderers  of  the  lineage  of  Arphaxad 
set  forth  on  the  journey  fraught  with  such  enduring 
consequences  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re- 

I     '  "The  name  of  their  country,  HE^B  =  the  land  of 
Immigration,— points  to  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  did 
not  reach  the  line  of  coast  from  the  interior  at  all  events" 
(.Quart.  Rev.  Ixxviii.  172). 
1  The  word  Elam  is  simply  the  pronunciation,  accord- 

1  Ing  to  the  organs  of  Western  Asia,  of  Iran  =  Alryama  = 
Airjano.  Kenan,  1.  41,  on  the  authority  of  Burnonf  and 
II.  Milder;  J.  O.  MUller,  K.  K.  xlv.  233;  Ilawllnaon, 
Journal  of  Atialic  .s'ocie/y,  xv.  222. 


corded  in  Scripture,  in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  at  least  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  thought,  that  the  movement  of  Terah  from  Or 
of  the  Chaldees  (if  modern  scholarship  is  right  in 
the  locality  selected)  was  caused  by  Divine  sugges- 
tion, acting  on  n  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  It  may  be 
that  the  active  cause  of  the  movement  recorded  iu 
Gen.  xi.  31  was  a  renewed  manifestation  of  the 
One  True  God,  the  influences  of  which  were  to  be 
stamped  on  oil  that  was  of  Israel,  and  not  least 
palpably  on  its  language  in  its  purity  and  proper 
development.  The  leading  particulars  of  that  me- 
morable journey  are  preserved  to  us  in  Scripture, 
which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact,  that  .the  new 
comers  and  the  earlier  settlers  in  Canaan  found 
no  difficulty  in  convening.  Indeed,  neither  at  the 
first  entrance  of  Terachites,  nor  at  the  return  of 
their  descendants  after  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  either  Shemitic  or  Hamitic  origin  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  But,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be 
found,  and  very  much  learned  discussion  has  taken 
place,  as  to  whether  the  Terachites  adopted  the 
language  of  the  earlier  settlers,  or  established 
their  own  in  its  place.  The  latter  alternative  is 
hardly  probable,  although  for  a  long  time,  and 
among  the  earlier  writers  on  Biblical  subjects,  it 
was  maintained  with  great  earnestness — Walton, 
for  example,  holdiug  the  advanced  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  the  Terachite  immigration  in  all  im- 
portant particulars.  It  may  be  doubted,  with  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,"  whether  this  is  a  sound 
line  of  reasoning,  and  whether  "  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  inferiority  of  the  chosen  people  in  all 
secular  advantages,  and  their  pre-eminence  in  re- 
ligious privileges,'-*  is  not  **an  argument  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  by  a  Christian 
advocate."  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  any  great  early  amount  of  civilization, 
being  built  necessarily  on  closer  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  peoples,  would  have  tended  to 
retard  rather  than  promote  the  object  for  which 
that  people  was  chosen.  The  probability  is,  that  a 
great  original  similarity  existing  between  the  dia- 
lects of  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country  in  their 
various  localities,  and  that  of  the  immigrants,  the 
latter  were  less  likely  to  impart  than  to  borrow 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbours. 

On  what  grounds'  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of 
the  dialect  of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration,  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
known  to  us  in  the  sacred  records  by  the  mys- 
terious and  boding  names  of  Nephilim,  Zamzum- 
mim,  and  the  like,  and  of  whose  probable  Titanic 
size  traces  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
travellers,  history  records  nothing  certain.  Some 
assert  that  no  reliable  traces  of  Shemitic  language 


»  Renan,  I.  34, 312,  319 ;  Spiegel,  In  Herzog,  %.  365-6. 

»  Compare  Gen.  xl.  6  with  Gen.  xvttl.  20,  and  note  1, 
Rawlinson,  J.  A.  S.  xv.  231.  Does  the  cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy Bab-Il  = "  the  gate  of  God,"  point  to  the  act  or 
Titanic  audacity  recorded  In  Gen.?  and  Is  the  punish- 
ment recorded  tn  the  confusion  expressed  In  a  Shemitic 
word  of  kindred  sound*  i  (juatremere.  Milanga  d'Hittom, 
113,  164. 

•  Bishop  of  St.  Davids'  Letter  to  the  Ren.  R.  WOHams 
U.D.,  p.«t>. 
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are  to  be  found  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
claim  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a 
Japhetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of  these 
early  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  and 
their  migration  from  "  Lydia  to  Arabia  Petraea  and 
the  southern  borders  of  Palestine."9  But  these 
must  hare  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  no  men- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  Gen.  x.,  and  their 
remains  being  only  alluded  to  in  references  to  the 
tribes  Which,  under  a  well-known  designation,  we 
find  in  occupation  of  Palestine  on  the  return  from 

Egypt 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our  coun- 
tryman Rawlinson,  and  snared  by  other  scholars. 
"  Either  from  ancient  monuments,  or  from  tra- 
dition, or  from  the  dialects  now  spoken  by  their 
descendants,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  that  at  some 
very  remote  period,  before  the  rise  of  the  Shem  i tic 
or  Arian  nations,  a  great  Seythic"  (  =  Hamitic) 
"population  must  have  overspread  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimilar  in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in 
common  certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
anil  construction."  • 

And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  lead- 
ing features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to 
be  anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
v(ien.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 

'  these  tribes.*  Nor  can  the  angular  accordances  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Oanaanitish 
(  =  Hamitic)  occupants,  and  the  Shemitic  family 
be  justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  "If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and 
therefore  a  relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamitea 

*  are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen. 
x.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 
■nighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  the  proof 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hamitic 
nations  spoke  lauguages  which  differed  only  dialec- 
tically  from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family."  ' 

9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachidae  is  that 
of  the  origin  and  extension  of  the  nit  of  writing 
among  the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are 
at  pi-esent  concerned.  Our  limits  preclude  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  many  theories  by  which  the  stu- 
dent is  still  bewildered:  the  qnestiou  would  seem 
to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the 

•  Renan,  i.  46,  107;  Arnold,  In  Herzog,  vlil.  310,  II; 
(iraham,  Cambridge  Euayt,  1*68. 

p  Rawlinson,  J.  qf  A.  S.  xv.  230,  332. 

*  "  All  ine  Caonanluw  were,  1  am  satisfied,  Scyths ;  and 
i  be  inhabitants  of  Syria  retained  their  distinctive  ethnic 
diameter  until  quite  a  late  period  of  history.  According 
to  tbe  Inscriptions,  toe  Khetta  or  Hitmen  were  the  domi- 
nant Scythian  race  from  the  earliest  times."  Rawlinson, 
J.  A.  *.  xv.  230. 


Shemitic  stock,  did  they  acquire  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians 
— or  was  it  evolved  from  given  elements  among 
themselves  ? 

But  while  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  Shemitic  writing  is  as  yet  involved  in  obscurity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indelible  influ- 
ence was  exercised  by  Egypt  upon  the  Terachite 
branch  in  this  particular.  The  language  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  this  theory,  for.  in 
the  opinion  of  most  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
the  Egyptian  language  may  claim  an  Asiatic,  and  " 
indeed  a  Shemitic  origin.  Nor  can  the  changes 
wrought  be  justly  attributed  to  the  Hyksos,  instead 
of  the  Egyptians.  These  people,  when  scattered  after 
their  long  sojourn,  doubtless  carried  with  them  many 
traces  and  results  of  the  superior  culture  of  Egypt ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  can  be 
considered  in  any  way  as  instructors  of  the  Te- 
rachites.  The  claim,  so  long  acquiesced  in,  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  this  respect,  has  been  set  aside  on  ' 
distinct  grounds.  What  was  the  precise  amount  of 
cultivation,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  writing,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Terachites  at  the  immigration  or  at 
their  removal  to  Egypt,  we  cannot  now  tell — pro- 
bably but  limited,  when  estimated  by  their  social 
position.  But  the  Exodus  found  them  possessed  of 
that  priceless  treasure,  the  germ  of  the  alphabet  of 
the  civilised  world,  built  on  a  pure  Shemitic  basis, 
but  modified  by  Egyptian  culture.  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phonetic  signs  are  subsequent  to 
the  objective  and  determinative  hieroglyphics,  and 
showing  as  they  do  a  much  higher  power  of  ab- 
straction, they  must  be  considered  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  contributions  to  the  art  of  writing.  But 
the  Egyptians  have  conferred  a  still  greater  boon 
on  the  world,  if  their  hieroglyphics  were  to  any 
extent  the  origin  of  the  Shemitic,  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  almost  every  known  system  of  letters. 
The  long  continuance  of  a  pictorial  and  figurative 
system  of  writing  among  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
low,  and,  after  all,  imperfect  syllabarium,  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  source  as  their  pictorial  and 
figurative  representation  of  their  idea  of  the  Deity  ; 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Israel  of  an  alphabet  properly  so  called 
must  be  regarded  as  one  among  many  proofs  which 
they  gave  of  their  powers  of  abstraction,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  fitness  for  a  mora  spiritual  wor- 
ship." » 

10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram  and  Arabia,  that 
of  the  Terachites  occupied  a  middle  place — superior 
to  the  first,  as  being  the  language  in  which  are 
preserved  to  us  the  inspired  outpourings  of  so  many 
great  prophets  and  poets — wise,  learned,  and  elo- 
quent- and  different  from  the  second  (which  does 
not  appear  in  history  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period)  in  its  antique  simplicity  and  majesty. 

The  dialect,  which  we  are  now  considering,  has 
been  ordinarily  designated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
rather  than  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  The  appellation  Hebrew  is  of  old 
standing,  but  has  no  reference  to  the  history  of  the 

'  Quarterly  Rev.  Ixxviii.  173.  See  a  quotation  In  J.A.S. 
xv.  238,  on  the  corruption  of  manners  flowing  from  tbe 
advanced  civilisation  of  the  Handles. 

•  Q.  R.  Lxxvlit.  156;  Ewald,  Getch.  i.  472-474  ;  Hoff- 
mann, Gramm.  Syriac.  pp.  60-62;  Leyrer,  Herzog,  xlv. 
358,  359 ;  Lepsius,  Zivei  Abhandlungen,  39,  40,  66,  65 ; 
J.  G.  Mtiller,  In  Herzog,  xiv.  232 ;  Rawlinson,  J.  A.  S.  xv. 
222,  226,  230;  Sjalschlilz,  Zur  Gexhichlc  d.  flucAjtalwi- 
Kkrijt,  .}}6,  17. 18  ;  Vaihinger,  in  Il.rzug,  XL  302. 
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people,  as  connected  with  its  glories  or  eminence, 
while  that  of  Israel  is  bound  up  with  its  historical 
grandeur.  The  people  is  addressed  as  Israel  by 
their  priests  and  prophets,  on  solemn  occasions, 
while  by  foreigners  they  are  designated  as  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xl.  15),  and  indeed  by  some  of  their  own 
early  writers,  where  no  point  is  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  their  religion  ( Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  Ex.  xxi.  2 ; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  3, 7,  xiv.  21).  It  was  long  assumed  that 
their  designation  (D'-OJf = ol  wtpdrai)  had  reference 

to  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham.  More  probably 
it  should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  Shemitic- 
speaking  tribes,  which  had  migrated  to  the  south 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  that 
case,  might  hare  been  applied  by  the  earlier  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan.  But  in  either  cose,  the  term 
"  Hebrews "  would  comprise  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  their  language  therefore  should  be 
designated  as  the  Hebrew,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  usual  name  of  the  people.  "  The  language 
of  Canaan "  is  used  instead  (Is.  xix.  18),  but  in 
this  passage  the  country  of  Canaan  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Egypt.  The  expression  "  the  Jews' 
language"  (Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13;  applies  merely  to 
the  dialect  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  all  proba- 
bility, more  widely  used  after  the  mil  of  Samaria. 

11.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
formal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape.  But 
various  reasons  occur  to  render  difficult,  even  within 
this  latter  period,  such  a  reliable  history  of  the 
Hebrew  language  as  befits  the  exceeding  interest  of 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  very  little  has  come 
down  to  us,  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  literature.  Where  the  facts 
requisite  for  a  judgment  are  so  limited,  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  being  built  on 
speculations,  erecting  into  characteristics  of  an  entire 
period  what  may  be  simply  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author,  or  incidental  to  his  subject  or  style.  Again, 
attempts  at  a  philological  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  will  be  much  impeded  by  the  fact — that 
the  chronological  order  of  the  extant  Scriptures  is 
not  in  all  instances  clear — and  that  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  from  its  settlement  to  the  7th 
century  B.C.  is  without  changes  or  progress  of  the 
marked  and  prominent  nature  required  for  a  satis- 
factory critical  judgment.  Unlike  languages  of  the 
Japbetian  stock,  such  as  the  Greek  or  German, 
the  Hebrew  language,  like  all  her  Shemitic  sisters, 
is  firm  and  hard  as  from  a  mould— -not  suscep- 
tible of  change.  In  addition  to  these  characteristics 
of  their  language,  the  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken 
were  of  a  retired  and  exclusive  cast,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  exempt  from  foreign  sway.  The  dialects  also 
of  the  lew  conterminous  tribes,  with  whom  they 
had  any  intercourse,  were  allied  closely  with  their 
own. 

The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  des- 
titute of  any  important  changes  in  language,  during 
the  peried  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A  certain 
and  intelligible  amount  of  progress,  but  no  con- 
siderable or  remarkable  difference  (according  to  one 
school),  is  really  observable  in  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth, 
Samuel,  the  Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of 

1  M.  MiiUer,  Science  of  Language,  57-59 :  a  most  In- 
structive passage.  Foreter,  Voice  of  Israel,  17.  14  Vit'les 
ouch,  was  una  Jctst  sum  ersten  mat  In  den  Denknmle m 
der  mocedoniscben  WVUzeii  begegnct,  liutg  wool  Utter 


Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Jeremiah — widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings. 
Grammars  and  lexicons  are  confidently  referred 
to,  as  supplying  abundant  evidence  of  unchanged 
materials  and  fashioning ;  and  foreign  words,  when 
occurring,  are  easily  to  be  recognized  under  their 
Shemitic  dress,  or  their  introduction  as  easily  to  be 
explained. 

At  the  first  sight,  and  to  modern  judgment, 
much  of  this  appears  strange,  and  possibly  untenable. 
But  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in 
tbe  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with- 
out removal  or  molestation — a  'feature  of  history 
not  unexpected  or  surprising  in  the  case  of  a  people, 
preserved  by  Providence  simply  as  the  guardians  of 
a  sacred  deposit  of  truth,  not  yet  ripe  for  publica- 
tion. An  additional  illustration  of  the  immunity 
from  change,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  The 
Aramaic  dialect,  as  used  by  various  writers  for 
eleven  hundred  years,  although  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew  in  many  respects,  is  almost  without 
change,  and  not  essentially  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  And  the  Arabic  language, 
subsequently  to  its  second  birth,  in  connexion  with 
Mahometanism,  will  be  found  to  present  the  same 
phenomena. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjecture, 
to  assume  as  not  impossible,  the  formation  of  a 
sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so 
marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses  ? 
Every  argument  leads  to  a  belief,  that  the  popular 
dialect  of  the  Hebrews  from  a  very  early  period  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic,  and  that  it  continued 
so.  But  there  is  surely  nothing  unlikely  or  incon- 
sistent in  the  notion  that  he  who  was  "  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  should  hare  been 
taught  to  introduce  a  sacred  language,  akin,  but 
superior  to  the  every-day  dialect  of  his  people — 
the  property  of  the  rulers,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  should  be  guided  to  copy.  Such  a  lan- 
guage would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one — that 
of  the  few, — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  its 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a 
language  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disregarded, 
but  still  living  in  popular  use.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "  literary  dialects,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  classical  languages,  pay  for  their  temporary 
greatness  by  inevitable  decay."  "  If  later  in  history 
we  meet  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  language 
forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  tribu- 
taries were  those  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were 
almost  lost  to  our  sight." ' 

13.  A  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
with  reference  to  some  leading  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities in  different  books  of  the  0.  T.  Fo* ordi- 
nary purposes  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
sMver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  peculi- 
arities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  (without,  how- 
ever, destroying  its  close  similarity  to  other  0.  T. 
writings)  is  given  by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  (as  might  be  expected)  that  of 
Joshua  very  closely  corresponds.  The  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  mixed  de- 

seyn,  aber  damals  zuerst  aus  dem  Dunkel  der  Vollcs- 
spracne,  die  jr  liberal!  relchcr  1st  als  die  der  clatsiacnen 
LegltimluU."   Rouss.  tn  Hereug,  v.  TV? 
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•cent,  to  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
makes  strongly  against  the  asserted  late  origin  of 
the  Book  of  Kuth,  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced. 
.•But  (with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned)  the 
style  points  to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Ara- 
niaisms  being  probably  relics  of  the  popular  dia- 
lect.* The  same  linguistic  peculiarities  are  observ- 
able (among  other  merits  of  style)  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel.1 

The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  contain  many 
asserted  Aramaisms,  which  have  been  pleaded  in 
support  of  a  late  origin  of  these  two  poems.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side) 
that  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions 
and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language,  affected 
necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  by  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  asserted  want  of 
study  and  polish,  in  the  diction  of  this  book,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  As  respects  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  the  case  is  more  obscure,  as  in  many 
instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather  re- 
ferable to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  But 
our  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  is  too 
limited  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.'  In  addition  to  roughnesses  of  diction, 
growing  probably  out  of  the  same  cause — close  in- 
tercourse with  the  people — so-called  Aramaisms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and 
expressions  closely  aliied  in  those  of  Amos.1  This 
is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nahum,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of 
the  minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  past  times, 
which  rilled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of  style.* 

As  with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (at 
the  hands  of  modern  clitics),  so,  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics  have  sought  to  assign  its 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression  to  a  secondary 
Hebrew  origin.*  But  the  references  above  given 
may  serve  to  aid  the  consideration  of  a  most  in- 
teresting question,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ara- 
maic elements  entered  into  the  ordinary  dialect  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  from  early  times  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiry ;  and  under  impartial 
consideration  more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  The  language  and  subject- 
matter  of  Daniel  (especially  the  latter),  in  the 
opinion  of  scholars,  led  Ezra  and  Nehenriah  to  place 
this  book  elsewhere  than  among  the  prophetical 
writings.  To  their  minds,  the  apocalyptic  character 
of  the  book  might  seem  to  assign  it  rather  to  the 
Hagiograpba  than  the  roll  of  prophecy,  properly  so 
called.  Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  closing  of  the 
anoni  tend  to  shake  the  compaiatively  recent  date 
which  it  has  been  so  customary  to  assign  to. this 
book.'  • 

With  these  exceptions  (if  so  to  be  considered) 

•  Scholz,  Einl  313,  and  note ;  Nagelsbach,  In  Herzog, 
xlll.  188. 

<  Nagelsbach.  ibid.  413. 

J  Scholz,  £ird.  til.  65-67.  180,  181 ;  Gwald.  //tod,  66. 
'  Scholz,  ibid.  681.  537,  649. 

*  Scholz,  ibid.  606,  600,  606;  Ewald,  Gttch.  Ui.  t  2, 
(216. 

>>  Zonz,  GottadiauOiehe  Yortragt  <fer  Juden,  162. 
«  See  also  Rawlinson,  J.  J.  S.  xv.  24T ;  Delitzsch,  in 
Herzog,  III.  274  ;  Vaihlnger,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  93-99. 


few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible  in  the  small 
remains  still  extant,  for  the  most  part  composed  in  , 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  dialects  of  the  northern 
districts  probably  were  influenced  by  their  Aramaic 
neighbours ;  and  local  expressions  are  to  be  detected 
in  Judg.  v.  and  xii.  6.  At  a  later  period  Philistine 
dialects  are  alluded  to  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24),  and  that 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  xrvi.  73). 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  Aramaic  elements 
above  alluded  to,  are  most  plainly  observable  in  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated  writers.  The 
general  style  of  Hebrew  prose  literature  is  plain 
and  simple,  but  lively  and  pictorial,  and  rising  with  ** 
the  subject,  at  times,  to  considerable  elevation.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language  lies  in  its 
poetical  and  prophetical  remains.  For  simple  and 
historical  narrative,  ordinary  words  and  formations 
sufficed.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of  poetical 
composition,  and  the  necessity  (growing  out  of  the 
general  use  of  parallelism)  for  enlarging  the  supply 
of  striking  words  and  expressions  at  command,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  many  expressions  which  we 
do  not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature.* 
For  the  origin*  and  existence  of  these  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic,  from  which  expres- 
sions were  borrowed,  whose  force  and  peculiarities 
might  give  an  additional  ornament  and  point  not 
otheiwise  attainable.  Closely  resembling  that  of 
the  poetical  books,  in  its  general  character,  is  the 
style  of  the  prophetical  writings,  but,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  more  oratorical,  and  running  into 
longer  sentences.  Nor  should,  it  be  forgotten,  by 
the  side  of  so  much  that  is  uniform  in  language 
and  construction  throughout  so  long  a  period,  that 
diversities  of  individual  dispositions  and  standing  are 
strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  of  several  writers. 
But  from  ^he  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  D.O.  600,  * 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
from  change,  in  all  leading  and  general  features, 
and  in  the  general  laws  of  its  expressions,  forms, 
and  combinations. 

From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect  will  be 
found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic,  in  what  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  its  literature,  although,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  some  later  writers 
copy,  with  almost  regretful  accuracy,  the  classical 
and  consecrated  language  of  a  brighter  period. 

§§14-19.  Aramaic  Language. — Scholastic 
Period. 

14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Aramaic  is  a 
dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was  spoken, 
Aram  =  the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the 
low  country).  But  the  name  is  applied,  both  by 
Biblical  and  other  writers,  in  a  wider  and  a  more 
restricted  sense.  The  designation — Aram — was 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
whom  the  country  was  called  Syria,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Assyria,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  63). ( 
In  general  practice  Aram  was  divided  into  Eastern 

d  "  I/importance  du  verse t  dans  le  style  des  Semites 
est  la  mcitlcurc  preuve  du  manque  absotu  de  construction 
interieure  qui  caracterisc  leur  phrase.  Le  verset  n'a  rlen 
de  commun  avec  la  penode  grecque  et  latine,  puisqu'il 
o'offre  pas  one  suite  de  membres  dependants  les  nns  des 
autres :  e'est  une  coupe  a  peu  prea  erbltralredans  nne  serie 
de  propositions  separees  par  des  vlrgules."  Remtn,  1.21. 

•  Reuss,  In  Herzog,  v.  606-»;  Bleek,  Einlcitwng,  80-9. 

1  Other  derivations  are  given  and  refuted  by  tjuaire- 
mcre,  Mclanga  d'JfUtoire,  122. 
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and  Western.  The  dialects  of  these  two  districts 
were  severally  called  Chaldaic  and  Syrinc— designa- 
tions not  happily  chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shemitic,  of  too  long  currency  to  be  changed  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  No  traces  remain  of  the 
numerous  dialects  which  must  hare  existed  in  so 
large  an  aggregate  of  many  very  populous  districts. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "  Chaldaic"  to  the  East  Aramaic 
dialect.    It  seems  probable  that  the  Chaldaeans 

•  were  a  people  of  Japhetian  extraction,  who  probably 
took  the  name  of  the  Shemitic  tribe  whom  they  dis- 
lodged before  their  connexion  with  Babylon,  so  long, 
so  varied,  and  so  full  of  interest.  But  it  would  be 
an  error  to  attribute  to  these  conquerors  any  great 
or  early  amount  of  cultivation.  The  origin  of  the 
peculiar  and  advanced  civilization  to  be  traced  in  the 
basin  of  Mesopotamia  must  be  assigned  to  another 

t  cause  —  the  influences  of  Uushite  immigration. 
The  colossal  scientific  and  industrial  characteristics 
of  Assyrian  civilization  are  not  reasonably  deducible 
from  Japhetian  influences — that  race,  in  those  early 
times,  having  evinced  no  remarkable  tendency  for 
construction  or  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences. 
Accordingly,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to 
place  on  the  two  rivers  a  population  of  Cushite 
(Hamite)  accomplishments,  if  not  origin,  subsequent 
to  the  Shemitic  occupation,  which  established  its 
own  language  as  the  ordinary  one  of  these  districts ; 
and  thirdly,  a  body  of  warriors  and  influential  men 
—of  Japhetian  origin — the  true  Chaldeans,  whose 
name  has  been  applied  to  a  Shemitic  district  and 
dialect.' 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitio  languages 
is  obscure ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settlement  on  the 
upper  basin  of  the,  Tigris,  from  which  extensions 
were  doubtless  made  to  the  south.  And  (as  has 
been  before  said)  history  points  to  another  stream, 
flowing  northward  (at  a  subsequent  but  equally 
ante-historio  period),  of  Cushite  population,  with 
its  distinctive  accomplishments.  These  settlements 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  wide  extent  of  country 
extending  from  the  ranges  bounding  the  watershed 
of  the  Tigris  to  the  N.  and  E.,  to  the  plains  in  the 
S.  and  W.  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  "  great 
river,"  =  Assyria  (to  a  great  extent),  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia,  with  its  southern  district,  Ohaldea. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  linguistic  questions, 
than  the  nature  of  the  vernacular  language  of  this 
last-named  region,  at  the  period  of  the  Jewish  de- 
portation by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was,  mainly  and 
incontestably,  Shemitic ;  but  by  the  side  of  it  an 
»  Aryan  one,  chiefly  official,  is  said  to  be  discern- 
ible. [Chaldea  ;  Chaldeans.]  The  passages 
ordinarily  relied  on  (Dan.  i.  4,  ii.  4)  are  not  very 
conclusive  in  support  of  this  latter  theory,  which 
derives  more  aid  from  the  fact,  that  many  proper 
names  of  ordinary  occurrence  (Belshazzar,  Merodach- 
Baladan,  Nabonassar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebo,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar) are  certainly  not  Shemitic  As  little, 
perhaps,  are  they  Aryan — but  in  any  case  they  may 
be  naturalised  relics  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
Shemitic  or  Aryan  origin  of  the  vernacular  language 
of  Assyria — t.  e.  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the 
Euphrates.  As  in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  the  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been,  ordinarily,  that  of  a 
blended  Shemitic  and  Cushite  population— and  a 


f  Reran,  p.  211.  Quatremere,  Mitanga  d'Hutoirt,  pp. 
M-190,  and  especially  113-164. 


similar  difficulty  to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary 
proper  names — Nibchaz,  Pul,  Salraanassar,  Sarda- 
nnpalus,  Sennacherib,  Tartak,  and  Tiglath-Pileser. 
Is.  xxxiii.  19,  and  Jer.  v.  to,  have  been  referred 
to  as  establishing  the  difference  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  Assyria  from  the  Shemitic.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  so-called  Cushite  stock  in  the 
basins  of  the  two  rivers  is  but  limited ;  but  in  any 
case  a  strong  Shemitic  if  not  Cushite  element  is 
so  clearly  discernible  in  many  old  local  and  proper 
names,  as  to  make  an  Aryan  or  other  vernacular 
language  unlikely,  although  incorporations  may  be 
found  to  have  taken  place,  from  some  other  lan- 
guage, probably  that  of  a  conquering  race. 

Until  recently,  the  literature  of  these  wide  dis- 
tricts was  a  blank.  Yet  "  there  must  have  been 
a  Babylonian  literature,  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldeans  had  acquired  a  reputation,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  sustained  without  a  literature. 
If  we  are  ever  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  that 
ancient  Babylonian  literature,  it  must  be  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  lately  brought  home  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  They  are  clearly  written 
in  a  Shemitic  language  "  (M.  Mailer,  S.of  L.  263). 
As  has  been  before  remarked  [Babylonia,  §16] 
the  civilization  of  Assyria  was  derived  from  Baby-  m 
Ionia  in  its  lending  features — Assyrian  art,  however, 
being  progressive,  and  marked  by  local  features, 
such  as  the  substitution  of  alabaster  tor  bricks  as  a 
material  for  sculpture.  With  regard  to  the  dialects 
used  for  the  class  of  inscriptions  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  namely,  the  Assyrian — as  distinguished 
from  the  Zend  (or  Persian)  and  Tartar  (?)  families  of 
cuneiform  memorials — the  opinion  of  scholars  is  all 
but  unanimous— Lassen,  Burnouf  (as  far  as  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion),  Layard,  Spiegel,  all  agree  with 
the  great  authority  above  cited. .  Renan  differs,  un- 
willingly, from  thein. 

From  what  source,  then,  does  it  seem  most  pro- 
bable that  future  scholars  will  find  this  peculiar 
form  of  writing  deducible?  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  Oppert,  divides  the  family, 
instead  of  three,  into  two  large  classes — the  Aryan 
or  Old  Persian,  and  another  large  class  containing 
various  subdivisions  of  which  the  Assyrian  forms 
one.  The  character  itself  he  asserts  to  be  neither 
Aryan  nor  Shemitic  in  its  origin,  but  ancient  * 
Central  Asiatic,  and  applied  with  difficulty,  as 
extraneous  and  exotic,  to  the  languages  of  totally 
different  races.  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the 
true  origin  may  be  found  in  an  exactly  different 
direction — the  S.W.— for  this  peculiar  system  of 
characters,  which,  besides  occupying  the  great  river 
basins  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  be  traced 
westward  as  far  as  Beyrout  and  Cyprus,  and  east- 
ward, although  less  plainly,  to  Bactra.  Scholars, 
including  Oppert,  incline  to  the  judgment,  that  (as 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  writers  all  show)  from 
a  Cushite  stock  (Gen.  x.  8-12)  there  grew  up 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great  homes  of  * 
civilization,  extending  from  the  level  plains  of 
Chaldaea  far  away  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Assyria. 
In  these  districts,  far  anterior  to  the  deportation  of 
the  Jews,  but  down  to  that  period,  flourished  the 
schools  of  learning,  that  gave  birth  to  results, 
material  and  intellectual,  stamped  with  affinity  to 
those  of  Egypt.  It  may  well  be,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  from  Shemitic — Cushite  records 
— akin  to  the  Himyaritic  and  Ethiopic — scholars 
may  carry  back  these  researches  to  Shemitic  — 
Cushite  imitations  of  kindred  writing  from  southern 
lands.    Already  the  notion  has  obtained  currency 
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that  the  s:>-caUed  primitire  Shemitic  alphabet,  of 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin,  it  transitional,  built 
on  the  older  formal  and  syllabic  one,  preserved  in 
cuneiform  remains.  To  this  fact  we  shall  in  the 
sequel  recur — passing  now  to  the  condition  of  die 
Aramaic  language  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
Little  weight  can  be  attributed  to  the  argument, 
that  the  ancient  literature  of  the  district  being 
called  "Chaldean,"  an  Aryan  origin  is  implied. 
The  word  "  Chaldean"  naturally  drove  out  "  Baby- 
lonian," after  the  establishment  of  Chaldean  ascen- 
dancy, in  the  latter  country ;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  intellectual  ascendancy  held  its 
ground  after  the  loss  of  material  power  and  rule.k 

15.  Without  entering  into  fite  discussions  re- 
specting the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  follow  tho  ordinary  division  of 
the  Aramaic  into  the  Chaldak  or  Eastern,  and  the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialects. 

The  term  "Chaldaic"  is  now  (like  "Shemitic") 
f  firmly  established,  but  Babylonian  would  appear 
more  suitable.  We  know  that  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

A  valuable  outline  of  the  different  ages  and  styles 
observable  in  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family  has  been  given  by  both  Delitzsch  and  Fiirst, 
which  (with  some  additions)  is  here  reproduced  for 
the  reader.1 

(I.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments  are  the  well- 
known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28 ;  Ear. 
iv.  8-vi.  18 ;  vii.  12-26.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  between  these  fragments,  which 
dilfer  again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from 
the  earliest  Taigums.* 

To  those  who  in  the  course  of  travel  have  ob- 
served the  ease,  almost  the  unconsciousness — with 
which  persons,  living  on  the  confines  of  cognate 
dialects,  pass  from  the  use  of  one  to  another— or  who 
are  aware,  how  close  is  the  connexion,  and  how  very 
T  slight  the  difference  between  conterminous  dialec- 
tical varieties  of  one  common  stock,  there  can  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  juxtaposition  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  portions.  The  prophet  Daniel,  we  may 
be  sure,  cherished  with  true  Israelite  affection  the 
holy  language  of  his  early  home,  while  his  high 
official  position  must  hare  involved  a  thorough 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ordinary  Baby- 
lonish-Aramaic, but  with  the  Chnldaic  (properly  so 
called).  Accordingly,  we  may  understand  how  the 
prophet  might  pass  without  remark  from  the  use  of 
one  dialect  to  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Ezra, 
although  writing  at  a  later  period,  when  the  holy 
language  had  again  been  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
style  and  means  of  expression  by  Jewish  writers, — 
there  is  nothing  difficult  to  be  understood  iu  his 
incorporating  with  his  own  composition  accounts 
written  by  an  eye-witness  in  Aramaic,  of  events 
which  took  place  before  his  own  arrival.™ 

(2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of  several  of 
the  Apociyphal  books  are  lost;  many  Hebraisms 
weie  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken  by  the 
Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Targums  con- 
tains a  perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  ndmix- 
tuie  than  later  compilations. 

h  Lepslus,  Zvei  Abhandlungen,  p.  58.  Quatrcmere, 
Ktuda  JJitiorique*,  as  quoted  above.  Kenan.  66-79. 
Hertog's  Seal-line.,  voL  i.  Babel,  Kabylrmien  (KuetscM). 
—vol.  II  Chaldaa  (Arnold).  -  vol.  x.  Amine  (Spiegel), 
363,  379,  381.    Bleek,  Eml.  i.  d.  A.  T.  43-48. 

>  Delitisch,  Jenmm,  pp.  69-70;  Ftirst,  behrgeb.  $19. 

h  Hengsteiiberg,  Panu-.l,  pp.  302-3(16. 

■  Hengslenbera,  ibid.  29**.    Hence  in  our  own  time. 


(3.)  The  language  of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely 
composite — that  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being 
less  pure  than  that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the 
scale,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  those 
of  the  last-expiring  Samaritan  dialect,  and  that  of 
Galilee. 

(4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar — an  adaptation  of 
Aramaic  expressions  to  Judailing  Gnosticism — 
among  its  foreign  additions  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic  indicative  (according  to  Delitisch) 
of  a  Spanish  origin. 

(5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and  symbolical,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  vernacular  pe- 
culiarities. 

(6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is 
that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac — the  language  of 
early  Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahometanism. 

The  above  classification  may  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
with  which  a  Biblical  student  is  directly  concerned. 
For  that,  ordinarily  called  the  Samaritan,  contains 
very  little  calculated  to  afford  illustration  among  its 
scanty  remains ;  and  future  discoveries  in  that 
branch  of  pagan  Aramaic  known  as  the  dialect  of 
the  Nabathaeans,  Mendaltes,  or  Zabians  of  Meso- 
potamia (not  the  Sabeans  of  Southern  Arabia),  can 
only  exercise  a  remote  or  secondary  influence  on 
the  study  of  Aramaic  as  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  three  leading  verities 
of  the  West-Aramaic  dialect,  is  built  on  the  account 
given  by  Furst.1 

a.  What  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Galilee 
corroborates  the  disparaging  statements  given  by 
the  Talmudists  of  the  sub-dialect  (for  it  is  no  more) 
of  this  district.  Close  and  constant  commuuication 
with  the  tribes  to  the  north,  and  a  large  admixture 
of  heathens  among  the  inhabitants  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears  - 
to  have  been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters — D  and 
3,  3  with  p  (as  in  various  European  dialects) — and 
aphaeresis  of  the  guttural — a  habit  of  connecting 
words  otherwise  separate  (also  not  uncommon  in 
rude  dialects) — carelessness  about  vowel-sounds,— 
and  the  substitution  of  t|  final  for  3. 

6.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears  to  have  been  a 
compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic, 
as  might  hn»e  been  anticipated  from  the  elements 
of  which  the  population  was  composed,  remains  of 
the  "  Ephraimite  "  occupiers,  and  Aramaic  immi- 
grants. A  confusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  also 
of  the  gutturals,  with  a  predilection  for  the  letter 
JJ,  has  been  noticed. 

c  The  dialect  called  that  of  Jerusalem  or  Judea, 
between  which  and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babylonish 
Jews  so  many  invidious  distinctions  have  been 
drawn,  seems  to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent 
changes  among  the  inhabitants— and  also  to  have 
contained  a  large  amount  of  words  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat 
incorrect,  in  its  orthography. 

Each  dialect,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directly  intlu- 

I-atln  and  Welsh,  and  Latin  and  Saxon  passages,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  Juxtaposition  hi  cbartularies  and  histo- 
rical records ;  but  the  Instances  are  more  apposite  (given 
In  Delitisch,  Wiomnhaft.  Kuntt,  Jttdentkvm,  ass,  seqq.) 
of  the  simultaneous  use  of  Hebrew,  Rabbinic,  and  Arable, 
among  Jewish  writers  after  the  so-called  revival  of  lite- 
rature under  Mahometan  Influence. 
•  Uhvgeb.  H  16-19. 
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euced  by  the  circumstances— physical  or  social— of 
its  locality.  For  instance,  in  the  remote  and  un- 
lettered Galilee,  peculiarities  and  words  could  not 
fail  to  be  engrafted  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  bitter  hatred  which  existed  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Jews,  effectually  precluded  the 
admission  of  any  leavening  influences  from  the  latter 
source.  A  dialect  originally  impure — the  Samaritan 
became  in  coarse  of  time  largely  interspersed  with 
Aramaic  words.  That  of  Judea,  alone  being  spoken 
T  by  Jews  to  whom  nationality  was  most  precious, 
was  preserved  in  tolerable  immunity  from  corre- 
sponding degradation,  until  overpowered  by  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism. 

The  small  amount  of  real  difference  between  the 
two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  urged  as  on 
argument  for  making  any  division  superfluous.  But 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  Furst,*  that  each  is 
.animated  by  a  very  different  spirit.  The  chief  relics 
of  Chaldaic,  or  Eastern  Aramaic — the  Targums — 
are  filled  with  traditional  faith  in  the  varied  pages 
of  Jewish  history :  they  combine  much  of  the  better 
Pharisaism — nourished  as  it  was  on  lively  concep- 
tions of  hallowed,  national  lore,  with  warm,  ear- 
nest, longings  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Christian,  with  a  new  tetmin- 
ology  especially  framed  for  its  necessities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tendency  and  linguistic  character  of 
the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second 
Hellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of 
Hellenisms. 

16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  difficulty,  than  those  by  which  one 
-  -  age  of  a  language  is  separated  from  another.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  expo- 
sition and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
-  the  chosen  people. 
„  Much  unnecessary  discussion  has  been  roused 
*t  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  interpretation. 
Not  only  in  any  missionary  station  among  the 
heathen,  but  in  Europe  at  the  Reformation,  we  can 
rind  substantially  the  germ  of  Targums.  During 
the  16th  century,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  desire  to  bring  the 
Gospel  home  to  the  humbler  classes,  hitherto  but 
little  touched  by  its  doctrines,  opened  a  new  field 
of  activity  among  the  non-German  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces,  at  that  time  a  very  numerous  body. 
Assistants  were  appointed,  under  the  name  of 
Tolken  (interpreters),  who  rendered  the  sermon, 
sentence  by  sentence,  into  the  vernacular  old  Prussian 
dialect*  Just  so  in  Palestine,  on  the  return,  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  their  own  Scriptures  within 
the  reach  of  the  people,  led  to  measures  such  as  that 
described  in  Nehemiah  viii.  8,  a  passage  of  difficult 
interpretation.  It  is  possible,  that  the  apparent 
vagieness  of  this  passage  may  represent  the  two 
methods,  which  would  be  naturally  adopted  tor  such 
different  purposes,  as  rendering  Biblical  Hebrew  in- 
telligible to  the  common  people,  who  only  spoke  a 

°  Uhrgeb.  y  U. 

p  Ranke,  D.  G.  vm  ZeitaUer  d.  Reformation,  b.  iv.  cup.  v. 
p.  47* ;  Bartnelemy  St.  Hllalre,  Lt  Bouddtia  et  ta  Religion, 
1  Paris,  I860,  p.  386.  -  Ordlnalrenwnt  <m  ne  rtdle  qae  le 
telle  l*all  tout  seul,  ei  slow  le  people  n>n  comprend 
pas  un  mot ;  matt  quelquefofs  aussl,  quaud  le  text*  Pall 
a  ete  recite,  un  pretre  en  donne  one  interpretation  en 
Singhalais  poor  le  vulgalre." 


dialect  of  Aramaic— and  supplying  a  commentary 
after  such  deliberate  reading. 

Of  the  several  Targums  which  are  preserved,  the 
dates,  style,  character,  and  value  are  exceedingly 
different.  An  account  of  them  is  given  under 
Versions  (Chaldaio). 

17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of  which  we  now  treat, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  succeeded  by 
"  houses  of  enquiry,"  — BH"ID  'M.  For  with 
Vitringa,  in  preference  to  Rabbinical  writers,  we 
prefer  considering  the  first  named  institutions  as 
pastoral  and  devotional  seminaries,  if  not  monastic  f 
retreats — rather  than  schools  of  law  and  dialectics, 
as  some  would  explain  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
scholastic  period  that  all  Jewish  studies  were  so 
employed.  Two  ways  only  of  extending  the  bless- 
ings hence  derivable,  seem  to  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  national  mind,  by  commentary —  D1 JTH 
and  enquiry  — t5H1.  In  the  first  of  these  — Tar- 
gumic  literature,  but  limited  openings  occurred  for  * 
critical  studies;  in  the  second,  still  fewer.*  The 
vast  storehouse  of  Hebrew  thought  reaching 
through  so  many  centuries — known  by  the  name 
of  the  Talmud— and  the  collections  of  a  similar 
nature  called  the  Midrashim,  extending  in  th* 
case  of  the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  times  of  Rabbi 
Asher— the  closer  of  the  Talmud  (a.o.  426), 
contain  comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguistic 
knowledge.  The  terms  by  which  serious  or  philo- 
sophical inquiry  is  described,  with  the  names  of 
its  subordinate  branches — Halacha  (rule)— Hagada 
(what  is  said  or  preached) — Tosiphta  (addition) — 
Boraitha  (statements  not  in  the  Mishna) — Mechilta 
(measure,  form)  —  the  successive  designations  of 
learned  dignitaries — Sopherim  (scribes) — Chacamim 
(sages) — Tannaim  ( =  Shonim,  teachers) — Amoraim 
(speakers) — Seburaim  'disputants) — Geonim  (emin- 
ences)—all  bear  reference  to  the  study  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  rules  and  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  none,  or  very  little  to  the  critical  study  of 
their  own  prized  language — the  vehicle  of  the  law. 
The  two  component  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Mishna  and  the  Oemara — republication  and  final 
explanation — are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
style  and  composite  nature  of  these  works  belong 
to  the  history  of  Rabbinical  literature. 

18.  Of  the  other  main  division  of  the  Aramaic 
language  —  the  Western  or  Syriac  dialect  —  the 
earliest  existing  document  is  the  Peshito  version  1 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  improbably  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Various  sub- 
dialects  probably  existed  within  the  wide  area  over 
which  this  Western  one  was  current :  but  there  are 
no  means  now  attainable  for  pursuing  the  inquiry 
— what  we  know  of  the  Palmyrene  being  only  de- 
rivable from  inscriptions  ranging  from  A.D.  49  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Syriac  dialect 
is  thickly  studded  with  foreign  words,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Kastern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syn- 

i  Vitringa,  De  Synagogi,  1696,  p.  1,  cap.  v.  vl.  vll.. 
p.  11,  cap.  v.-vlll. — no  scholar  xliould  be  without  this 
storehouse  of  learning ;  Oasael,  In  Herzug,  Ix.  626-528 ; 
Kranck,  Ktudtt  wimtala,  127  ;  Oehler.in  Herxog,  xll.216, 
225  ;  Zoos,  GottadieniUiche  Vortriige  dtr  Juden,  cap.  10. 
This  last  volume  Is  most  valuable  as  a  guiding  summit  y, 
In  u  little  known  and  bewildering  Meld. 
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tax,  us  well  as  in  their  store  of  original  words — the 
true  standard  in  linguistic  researches. 

A  few  lines  may  be  here  allowable  on  the  fortunes 
of  a  dialect  which  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  has 
been  so  conspicuous  an  instrument  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  originally  given,  and  so 
long  preserved  in  the  sacied  language  of  the  He- 
brews. Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  its 
chief  seat  of  learning  and  literature  was  at  Edessa — 
from  A.D.  440,  at  Nisibis.  Before  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  its  decline  had  commenced,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  made  by  James  of  Edessa  in  favour  of  its 
own  classical  writers.  But,  as  of  old  the  Hebrew 
language  had  given  way  to  the  Aramaic,  so  in  her 
turn,  the  Western  Aramaic  was  driven  out  by  the 
advances  of  the  Arabic  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  Somewhat  later  it  may  be  said  to  have 
died  out — its  last  writer  of  mark,  Barhebraeus  (or 
Abulpharagius)  composing  in  Arabic  as  well  as 
Syriac.* 

19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  are 
exceedingly  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning 
of  passages  otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many 
happy  renderings  of  the  original  text.  But  they 
are  valuable  also  on  higher  reasons — the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  controverted 
passages.  Their  testimony  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
as  showing  that  Messianic  interpretations  of  many 
important  passages  must  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews  of  the.  period.  Walton,  alluding  to  Jewish 
attempts  to  evade  their  own  orthodox  traditions, 
says  that  "  many  such  passages,"  i.  e.  of  the  later 
and'  evasive  kind,  "  might  be  produced  which  find 
no  sanction  among  the  jews.  Those  very  passages, 
which  were  applied  by  their  own  teachers  to  the 
Messiah,  and  are  incapable  of  any  other  fair  appli- 
cation save  to  Him  in  whom  they  all  centre,  are 
not  unfrequently  warped  into  meanings  irreconcUe- 
able  alike  with  the  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  their 
own  most  valued  writers."  • 

A  comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Targumic  literature  is  the  pure  expres- 
sion and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value ;  and  a  similar  good 
work  has  been  eliected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
j  3rd  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was  to  a  great  part 
of  Asia — what  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named.  Be- 
tween the  literally  pi-eserved  records  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  delivered  to  the  Terachites  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  and  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
Aryan  peoples,  who  were  intended  to  share  in  those 
treasures  fully  and  to  their  latest  posterity,  some 
connecting  medium  was  necessary.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  dialect  in  question— neither  so  spe- 
cific, nor  so  clear,  nor  so  sharply  subjective  as  the 
pure  Hebrew,  but  for  those  very  reasons  (while  in 
itself  essentially  Shemitic)  open  to  impressions  and 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  from  without,  and  there- 
fore well  calculated  to  act  as  the  pioneer  and  intro- 


ducer of  Biblical  thoughts  and  Biblical  truths 
among  minds,  to  whom  these  treasures  would  other- 
wise long  have  remained  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

-Period  or  Re- 


§§20-24.  Arabic  Language.— 
vival. 

20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia,  its  antiqui- 
ties and  peculiarities,  have  been  described  under 
Arabia.'  We  find  Arabia  occupied  by  a  confluence 
of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish 
descent— the  others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abra- 
ham, and  blended  by  alliance,  language-,  neighbour- 
hood, and  habits.  Before  these  any  aboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared,  as  the  Canaanitish 
nations  before  their  brethren,  the  children  of  the 
greater  promise — as  the  Edomites  and  Ishmaelites 
were  of  a  lesser,  but  equally  certain  one. 

We  have  seen  [Arabia]  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in 
its  supposed  return-course  towards  the  north-east. 
As  in  the  basin  of  Mesopotamia,  so  in  Arabia  it  has 
left  traces  of  its  constructive  tendencies,  and  predi-  - 
lections  for  grand  and  colossal  undertakings.  Modern 
research  has  brought  to  light  in  addition  many 
valuable  remains,  full  of  philological  interest.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  early  Shemi-  - 
tic  before  adverted  to;  and  the  language  of  the 
Ehkili  (or  Mahrah),  on  which  so  much  light  has 
recently  been  thrown,  presents  us  with  the  singular 
phenomenon,  not  merely  of  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Himyaritic  (or  language  of  Yemen)  must  have  been 
before  its  expulsion  by  the  Koreishite,  but  of  a 
dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  and  possessing 
close  affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopian.* 

21.  The  affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Oush?  the  sacred 
language  of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been 
long  remarked.  Walton  supposes  its  introduction 
to  hare  been  consequent  on  that  of  Christianity. 
But  the  tradition  is  probably  correct,  according  to 
which  Ethiopia  was  colonized  from  S.  W.  Arabia,' 
and  according  to  which  this  language  should  be 
considered  a  relic  of  the  Himyaritic.  In  the  O.  T.t 
Cush,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  comprises 
S.  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  7,  8 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ;  xxi.  16 ; 
Hab.  iii.  7),  and  by  many  the  stream  of  Hamite 
civilization  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  in  a  northerly 
course  fiom  that  point  into  Egypt.  In  its  lexical 
peculiarities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resemble  the  Ara- 
maic, in  its  grammatical  the  Arabic.  The  alphabet 
is  very  curious,  differing  from  Shemitic  alphabets  in 
the  number,  order,  and  name  and  form  of  the 
letters,  by  the  direction  of  the  writing,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  form  of  vowel  notation.  This  is  ex- 
tremely singular.  Each  consonant  contains  a  short 
r — the  rowels  are  expressed  by  additions  to  the 
consonants.  The  alphabet  is,  by  this  means,  con- 
verted into  a  "  syllabnrium  "  of  202  signs.  Various 
points  of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  this 
alphabet  and  the  Samaritan  ;  but  recent  discoveries 
establish  its  kindred  (almost  its  identity)  with  that 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  The  language  and 
character  of  which  we  have  spoken  briefly,  have 
now  been  succeeded  for  general  purposes  by  the 
Amharic  —probably  in  the  first  instance  a  kindred 


'  Bleck,  JSinlatung,  61-57. 

•  Walton,  PrO.  xli.  18.  19.  See  also  Delluoch,  H'u 
taudutft,  Kuntt,  Judenthum.  p.  173,  seqq.  (In  respect  of 
Christian  aoUcipttlons  In  toe  Targums  and  Syntgogal 
devotional  poetry),  and  also  p.  190.  note  (In  respect  of 
moderate  tone  of  Talmud);  Orhler,  In  Herzog.  Ix.  431-141 ; 


and  Westcott,  Introduction,  110-115. 

*  Comp.  for  the  early  history  of  the  Arabic  language  the 
recent  work  by  Freytag  (Bonn,  1861),  alike  remarkable  for 
interest  and  research,  SinUitmg  in  dot  Htwlivm  dor 
ArabitcKm  Spradu  bit  Mokamvud  und  turn  Thai  tpater 

»  Rcnan,  i.  302-317. 
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dialect  with  the  Ghez,  bat  now  altered  by  subse- 
quent extraneous  additions.1 

22.  Internal  evidence. demonstrates,  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears 
on  the  field  of  history,  was  being  gradually  developed 
in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  Not  to 
dwell  on  its  broken  (or  internal)  plurals,  and  its 
system  of  cases,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  earliest 
extant  remains,  which  evince  progress  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  language,  at  a  date  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

A  well-known  legend  speaks  of  the  present 

*  Arabic  language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different 
dialects,  effected  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled 
round  Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the 
Caaba.  In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the 
Koreijhite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
grammar,  in  whose  judgment  the  quality  of  the 
spoken  dialects  appears  to  have  declined,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  Mecca.  It  is  also 
asserted,  that  the  stores  of  the  Koreishite  dialect 
were  increased  by  a  sort  of  philological  eclecticism — 
nil  striking  elegancies  of  construction  or  expression, 
observable  in  the  dialects  of  the  many  different  tribes 
visiting  Mecca,  being  engrafted  upon  the  one  in  ques- 
tions But  the  recognition  of  the  Koran,  as  the  ulti- 
mate standard  in  linguistic  as  in  religious  matters, 
established  in  Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect. 

That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature  anterior  to 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  expressed  in  a  language 
marked  with  many  grammatical  peculiarities,  is 

*  beyond  doubt.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  assertion,  that  all  early  Arabic  literature  was 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  disciples  of  Islam.  "Of 
old,  the  Arab  gloried  in  nothing  but  his  sword,  his 
hospitality,  and  liis  fluent  speech."*  The  last  gift, 

*  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  the  history  of  those  early  times,  seems  to 

■  have  been  held  in  especial  honour.  A  zealous 
purism,  strange  as  it  sounds  amid  the  rude  and 
uneducated  children  of  the  desert,  seems,  as  in 
later  times,  to  have  kept  almost  Masoretic  watch 
over  the  exactitude  of  the  transmission  of  these 
early  outpourings.* 

Kven  in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed 
unwilling  altogether  to  abandon  the  legend — how  at 
the  fair  of  Oc&dh  ("  the  mart  of  proud  rivalry"0) 
goods  and  traffic — wants  and  profit — were  alike  ne- 

'  glected,  while  bards  contended  amid  their  listening 
countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should 
entitle  their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat, 
the  ivaHinara  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed  put  an 
end  for  a  season  to  commerce  and  bardic  contests ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  work  of  conquest  was  done, 
that  the  faithful  resumed  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  enough  remains  to  show  that  poetry  was 
not  alone  cultivated  among  the  ante-Mohammedan 

»  Arabians.  "  .Seeds  of  moral  truth  appear  to  have 
been  embodied  in  sentences  and  aphorisms,  a  foi-m 
of  instruction  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
Orientals,  and  proverbially  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arabian  peninsula."  '  Poetry  and 
romance,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  degree  of 

»  Walton,  Pint.  II.  685;  Jones,  Comm.  Ill*,  p.  18; 
Lepsius,  Zuxi  Abh.  78,  79;  Kenan,  i.  311-330 ;  Prlchard, 
Physical  Hut.  of  Mankind,  ii.  169,  quoted  by  Forster. 

t  Pococke  (ed.  White.  Oxford),  167-158. 

■  Pococke,  168-188. 

•  Umbrelt  In  Theologuche  Stud.  «.  Kritiken,  184!,  pp. 
233,  HI  ;  Ewuld,  Hack.  I.  24,  25. 


Arab  civilization,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  objects  of  attention. 

Against  these  views  it  has  been  urged,  thai 
although  of  such  compositions  as  the  Moallakat, 
and  others  less  generally  known,  the  substance  may 
be  considered  as  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  il- 
lustrative accordingly  of  manners  and  customs- 
yet  the  same  antiquity,  according  to  competent . 
judges,  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned  to  their  pre- 
sent form.  Granting  (what  is  borne  out  from 
analogy  and  from  references  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures) the  existence  of  philosophical  compositions 
among  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  still  no  traces 
of  these  remain.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found  in 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre- Islamite  composi-' 
tions.  And,  as  has  been  said  already,  various  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  probability 
of  the  present  form  of  these  remains  being  their 
original  one.  Their  obscurities,  it  is  contended,  at  e 
less  those  of  age  than  of  individual  style,  while  their 
uniformity  of  language  is  at  variance  with  the  de- 
monstrably late  cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the 
Koreishite  dialect  Another,  and  not  a  feeble  argu- 
ment, is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  early 
religion  of  the  Arabs.  Most  just  is  Return's  remark 
that,  sceptical  or  voluptuaries  as  were  most  of 
their  poets,  still  such  a  silence  would  be  inexpli- 
cable, but  on  the  supposition  of  a  systematic  re- 
moval of  all  traces  of  former  paganism.  No  great 
critical  value,  accordingly,  can  fairly  be  assigned  to ' 
any  Arabic  remains  anterior  to  the  publication  of 
the  Koran.* 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch 
upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran,  itsobjects, 
sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  very 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best  forms 
of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  say  of  the  Koran,  that  its 
linguistic  approached  its  religious  supremacy.  The 
Koran  may  be  characterized  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  versification  to  prose,  from  poetry  to  elo- 
quence. Mohammed  himself  has  adverted  to  his 
want  of  poetical  skill — a  blemish  which  required 
explanation  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen — 
but  of  the  effect  of  his  forcible  language  and 
powers  of  address  (we  can  hardly  call  it  oratory) 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koran  itself  contains 
distinct  traces  of  the  change  (to  which  allusion  has 
been  made)  then  in  progress  in  Arabic  literature. 
The  balance  of  proof  inclines  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Suras  of  the  Koran,  which  are  placed  last  in 
order,  are  earliest  in  point  of  composition— out- 
pourings bearing  some  hunt  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.* 

23.  It  would  lead  to  discussions  foreign  to  the 
present  subject,  were  we  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
thoughts  respecting  the  future,  suggested  by  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  idiom 
over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  globe.  A  comparison 
of  some  leading  features  of  the  Arabic  language, 
with  its  two  sisters',  is  reserved  for  the  next  division 
of  this  sketch.  With  regard  to  its  value  in  illus- 
tration two  different  judgments  obtain.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  all  the  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 

o  Fresnel,  1»  Ixttn  tur  la  Arabtt,  p.  36. 
«  Forster,  II.  298,  319. 

*  Reran,  Ijmg.  stm.  L  iv.  c.  11,  a  lucid  summary  «t 
recent  researches  on  tbls  subject. 

•  Rcnon.  368-360;  Umbrelt,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841,233, 
seqq. 
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f  varieties  of  the  Shemitic  family  are  to  be  found  com- 
/(  bined  in  the  Arabic.  What  elsewhere  is  imperfect 
or  exceptional  is  here  said  to  be  fully  developed — 
forms  elsewhere  rare  or  anomalous,  are  here  found  in 
regular  use.  Great  faults  of  style  cannot  be  denied, 
bnt  its  superiority  in  lexical  riches  and  grammatical 
precision  and  variety  is  incontestable.  Without  this 
means  of  illustration,  the  position  of  the  Hebrew 
student  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  geologist, 
who  should  have  nothing  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, beyond  the  scattered  and  imperfect  remains 
of  some  few  primeval  creatures.  But  the  Arabic, 
it  is  maintained,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  to 
the  Hebrew  precisely  what,  to  such  an  inquirer, 
would  be  the  discovery  of  an  imbedded  multitude 
of  kindred  creatures  in  all  their  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness— even  more,  for  the  Arabic  (it  is  urged) 
— as  a  means  of  comparison  and  illustration — is  a 
living  breathing  reality. 

24.  Another  school  maintains  very  different 
4  opinions  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Arabic  in 
illustration.  The  comparatively  recent  date  (in 
their  present  form  at  least)  and  limited  amount 
of  Arabic  remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims,  as 
a  standard  of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety 
of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  it  is  urged  (and 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymology  has  keen 
evinced  by  native  writers  on  the  language.  Nor 
should  the  follies  and  perversions  of  scholasticism 
(in  the  case  of  Rabbinical  writers)  blind  us  to  the 
superior  purity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Hebrew 
language  is  animated,  and  the  reflected  influences, 
for  elevation  of  tone  and  character,  from  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  so  long  exclusively  employed. 
*'  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 
No  more  fitting  description  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  holy  language  can  be  found  than  these  words 
of  the  Lawgiver's  last  address  to  his  people.  The 
Arabic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  first,  that  of 
wandering  robbers  and  herdsmen,  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, or  filled  with  second-hand  superstitions;  in 
its  more  cultivated  state,  that  of  a  self-satisfied, 
luxurious,  licentious  people,  the  vehicle  of  a  bor- 
rowed philosophy,  and  a  dogmatism  of  the  most 
wearisome  and  captious  kind.' 

Undoubtedly  schools  such  as  that  of  Albert 
Schultens  (d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value 
of  Arabic  in  illustration ;  but  in  what  may  be 
designated  as  the  Held  of  lower  criticism  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  disputed.  The  total  extent  of 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
very  limited  as  in  this  respect  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Arabic  at  once  welcome,  trustworthy, 
and  copious.  Nor  can  the  proposed  substitute  be 
accepted  without  demur — the  later  Hebrew,  which 
has  found  an  advocate  so  learned  and  able  as 
Delitzsch.f  That  its  claims  and  usefulness  have 
been  undeservedly  overlooked  few  will  dispute  or 
deny ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  recent,  uncertain, 

'  Delltssch,  ^irurun,  16-89. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  88-108. 

h  Oesenlns,  LehrgcbSudc,  pp.  183-186;  Hoffmann,  (Jr. 
Syr.  ?;  Reran,  449,  454;  Scholi.  £M.  I.  31.  31,  37; 
M.  Miiller,  Sc. «/  Ixmg.  358, 369,  Mo. 

I  Walton,  /"rof.  (ed.  Wrangham),  1.  131.  "  Hoc  rnttom 
minfme  consentaneum  est,  ut  Dens  In  lUo  loco  llnguam 
pitmamservaret,  nbi  llnguaram  dlversrtatem  Inunlserat, 


and  heterogeneous,  to  a  degree  which  lays  it  op»n 
to  many  objections  taken  by  the  admirers  of  the 
Arabic,  as  a  trustworthy  means  of  illustration. 

§§25-33.   Stbdctube  op  the  Shemitic  LAN- 
GUAGES. 

25.  The  question,  as  to  whether  any  large  amount?^' 
of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  languages  is  fairly  de- 
ducible  from  imitation  of  sounds,  has  been  answered 
very  differently  by  high  'authorities.  Gesenius 
thought  instances  of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in 
extant  remains,  although  probably  more  numerous 

at  an  early  period.  Hoffmann's  judgment  is  the 
same,  in  respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kenan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the  identity 
of  numerous  Shemitic  and  Japhetian  primitives  by  a 
suggestion,  that  these,  for  the  most  part,  may  be 
assigned  to  biliteral  words,  originating  in  the  imi- 
tation of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  bounds. 
Scholz  also  has  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he 
maintains  the  same  proposition  with  considerable 
force,  and  attempts  to  follow,  in  some  particular 
cases,  the  analogy  between  the  simple  original  sign 
and  its  distant  derivatives.  But  on  a  careful 
examination,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  although  many 
are  lost,  or  overlaid,  or  no  longer  as  appreciable  by 
our  organs  as  by  the  keener  ones  of  earlier  races, 
yet  the  truth  is,  as  the  case  has  been  put  by  a 
great  living  comparative  philologist — "  The  400  or 
500  roota  which  remain  as  the  constituent  elements 
in  different  families  of  languages  are  not  interjec- 
tions, nor  are  they  imitations.  They  are  phonetic 
tvpes,  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human 
nature.'* 

26.  The  deeply  curious  inquiry,  as  to  the  extent  ot 
affinity  still  discernible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhe- 
tian roots,  belongs  to  another  article.  [Tongues.] 
Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject, can  he  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinity 
being  possible.  A  literal  belief  of  Biblical  records 
does  not  at  nil  call  upon  us  to  suppose  an  entire 
abrogation,  by  Divine  interference,  of  all  existing 
elements  of  what  must  have  been  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  early  Noachidae.'  That  such  resem- 
blance is  not  dimly  to  be  traced  cannot  be  denied — 
although  the  means  used  for  establishing  instances, 
by  Delitzsch  and  the  analytical  school,  cannot  be 
admitted  without  great  reserve.11  But  in  treating 
the  Shemitic  languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture, 
it  is  most  prudent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting 
field  of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
elements — the  primitives — the  true  base  of  every, 
language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism 
of  grammar,  are  to  be  regarded  as  exponents  ot 
internal  spirit  and  character.  It  is  not  denied, 
that  these  apparently  inorganic  bodies  may  very 
frequently  be  found  resolvable  into  constituent  parts, 
and  that  kindred  instances  may  be  easily  found  in 
conterminous  Japhetian  dialects.10 

27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 
points  of  difference  between  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families — the  latter  of  which  he 
also,  for  the  second  reason  about  to  be  named, 
assigns  to  the  number  of  those  which  have  deviated 


ne  ooepto  opens  progrederentnr.  Probabtltas  itaqne  ert, 
llnguas  alias  In  eos  iteum  Infoutssc,  qui  ibl  cotnmorati 
sunt,  ne  ae  mutuo  lnielllgcrent,  et  ab  lnsana  structure 
deslsterent"  H.  MUller,  Sc.  qf  Lang.  2(9. 

k  Comparative  tables  are  to  be  found  In  Delltssch, 
Jaurun,  p.  1 1 )  ;  Renan, 451-464;  Scholx.  L  37. 

■  Merlin,  frincipa  dt  r  fx  wit  Comparative  da 
lAmgutt,  Parts,  lsris,  pp.  10,  14, 19,  00. 
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from  the  regular  course  of  development.  The  first 
peculiarity  is  the  triliteral  root  (as  the  language  is 
at  present  known) — the  second  the  expression  of 
significations  by  consonants,  and  relations  by  vowels 
— both  forming  part  of  the  flexions  within  words, 
so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  family.  Widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Japhetian  primitive,  a  fully  formed 
and  independent  word — the  Shemitic  one  (even  in  its 
present  triliteral  state)  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  three  separate  articulations,  sided  by  an  indefinite 
sound  like  the  Shiva  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  have 
varied  in  the  shades  of  its  meaning  according  to  the 
vowels  assigned  to  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same 
scholar,  the  prevalent  triliteral  root  was  substituted 
for  an  earlier  or  biliteral,  as  being  found  imprac- 
ticable and  obscure  in  use." 

Traces  of  this  survive  in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
branch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  three— e.  g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original  or 
secondary.  A  writer  among  ourselves  has  thus 
stated  the  case : — "  An  uniform  root-formation  by 
three  letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
the  original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Indo-Germanic  also:  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic  roots 
remain  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged,  while 
in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared."  *  In 
this  judgment  most  will  agree.  Many  now  tri- 
literal root-words  (especially  those  expressive  of  the 
primary  relations  of  life)  were  at  first  biliteral 
only.  Thus  3K  is  not  really  from  !"DK,  nor  DK 
from  DOM.  In  many  cases  a  third  (assumed)  root- 
letter  has  been  obviously  added  by  repetition,  or 
by  the  use  of  a  weak  or  moveable  letter,  or  by 
prefixing  the  letter  Nun.  Additional  instances  may 
be  found  in  connexion  with  the  bililerals  313,  Y1> 
and  13,  and  many  others.  Illustrations  may  also 
be  drawn  from  another  quarter  nearer  home — in  the 
Japhetian  languages  of  Europe.  Fear  is  variously 
expressed  by  <bpit>  or  <bpi<rcrai,  pavere,  pew, 
paura,  pernor  (Span.),  fear,  furclU,  frykt  (Scandin.), 
and  braa  (Old  Celtic).  In  all  these  cognate 
words,  the  common  rudimentary  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  same  two  sounds,  the  third  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  non-essential  additions,  by 
which  apparent  triliteral  uniformity  is  secured 
in  Shemitic  dialects.  Again,  in  the  Shemitic  family 
many  primitives  may  be  found,  having  the  same 
two  letters  in  common  in  the  first  and  second 
places,  with  a  different  one  in  the  third,  yet  all 
expressive  of  different  modifications  of  the  same 

idea,  as  1.  U  vd  its  family;  2.  m  =  ^i,  tus. ; 
3.  "IB  = jj,  &c. ;  4.  VP=JsS.  &c.  — each  with 

a  similar  train  of  cognate  words,  containing  the 
same  two  consonants  of  the  biliteral  form,  but  with 
a  third  active  consonant  added.' 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great  in- 
terest. Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by  Moses 
and  his  contemporaries,  or  from  what  source  did 
the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it?  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses.    An  art,  such  as 


•  Humboldt,  Bbtr  die  Vertchiedmheit  A  meiacklukm 
Sprackbauet.  307-311. 
°  Davidson,  BMiad  Criticism,  1 11. 


that  of  writing,  is  neither  acquired  nor  invented  at 
once.  No  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  alleged  of 
such  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course.  The 
writing  on  the  two  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) — 
the  list  of  stations  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Moses 
himself  (Num.  xxxiii.  2) — the  prohibition  of  print- 
ing on  the  body  (Lev.  xix.  28) — the  writing  of. 
"  the  curses  in  a  book  "  by  the  priest,  in  the  trial  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  23) — the  description  of  the  land 
(literally,  the  writing)  required  by  Joshua  (Josb. 
xviii.  6 ) — all  point  to  the  probability  of  the  art  of 
writing  being  an  accomplishment  already  possessed 
by  the  Hebrews  at  that  period.  So  complex  a  system, 
as  alphabetic  writing,  could  hardly  have  been  invented 
in  the  haste  and  excitement  of  the  desert  pilgrimage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to 
which  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  may  justly  claim  the 
invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said,  the  award 
to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged,  is  now 
practically  set  aside.  The  so-called  Phoenician  al- 
phabet bears  no  distinctive  traces  of  a  Phoenician 
origin.  None  of  the  selected  objects,  whose  initial 
letters  were  to  rule  the  sounds  of  the  several  pho- 
netic characters,  are  in  keeping  with  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  Phoenicians.  On  the  contrary, 
while  no  references  to  the  sea  and  commerce  are  to 
be  found,  the  majority  of  the  objects  selected  arc 
such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  an  inland  and 
nomadic  people,  «.  g.  Aleph=an  ox,  Gimel=a 
camel,  Teth  =  a  snake,  Lamed  =  an  ox-goad. 

A  more  probable  theory  would  seem  that,  which 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews.  Either 
people  may  have  acquired  this  accomplishment 
from  the  same  source,  at  the  same  time  and  in- 
dependently— or  one  may  have  preceded  the  other, 
and  subsequently  imparted  the  acquisition.  Either 
case  is  quite  possible  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Egyptian  alphabet  consisted  of  only  such  characters 
as  were  equivalent  to  those  used  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians — that  is,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  was  only  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
But  the  contrary  would  seem  to  be  the  case — 
namely,  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet  existed  at  a 
very  early  period  in  its  present  form.  And  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  two  tribes  would  separately  have 
made  the  same  selection  from  a  larger  amount  of 
signs  than  they  required.  But  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  alphabets  do  correspond,  and  (as  has  been 
said)  the  character  is  le*s  Phoenician  than  Hebrew 
— the  latter  people  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  possessors  of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have 
imparted  it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general 
belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language  overspreading 
the  range  of  countries  comprehended  in  Gen.  x. 
serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Hamite  occupants  of 
Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from  Asia;  nor  (on 
this  hypothesis)  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
admitting,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  correspondence 
of  their  written  character  with  the  Hebrew.  That 
changes  should  subsequently  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Egyptian  characters,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
when  their  advances  in  civilization  are  considered 
— so  different  from  the  nomadic,  unlettered  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrew  people.    On  such  a  primary, 


p  Qesenius.  Lehrgebaude,  p.  181 ;  Kenan,  Lang.  Srm 
p.  100, 412, 460.  1L  ItttUer,  Sc.  of  Lang.  371. 
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generic  agreement  as  this  between  the  advanced 
language  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews — 
inferior  from  necessary  causes  at  the  time,  the 
mighty  intellect  of  Moses,  divinely  guided  for  such 
a  task  (as  has  been  before  suggested),  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  giafting  improvements.  The 
theory  that  the  Hyksos  built  a  syllabic  alphabet  on 
the  Egyptian,  is  fuH  of  difficulties.* 

According  to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of 
<  which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as  follows : 

HVak  QvthrvU.       Labiab.    OaUmta.  Colo*. 

Aleph  =  A    .   Beth  +  Gimel  +  Daleth=  Media 
He  =  E  +  l   .   Vav  +  Heth  +  Teth   =  Aspirates 
Ghatn=0  +  u   Fe     +  Koph  +  Tan     =  Tenure 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
rently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived  Zain,  Tsnddi, 
and  Shin — Caph  (soft  A),  from  its  limited  functions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth ;  and  the  separate  ex- 

f  istence  of  Resh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  this  manner  (accord- 
ing to  Lepsius),  and  by  such  Shemite  equivalents, 
may  be  traced  the  progress  of  the  parent  alphabet. 
In  the  one  letter  yet  to.be  mentioned — Yod — as  in 
Kupb  and  Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of 
the  ancient  vowel  strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabaria,  whose  existence  he  maintains, 
with  great  force  and  learning. 

Apparently,  in  the  case  of  all  Indo-Germanic  and 

'  Shemitic  alphabets,  a  parent  alphabet  may  be  traced, 
in  which  each  letter  possessed  a  combined  vowel 
and  consonant  sound— each  in  fact  forming  a  distinct, 
well  understood  syllable.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the 
'different  processes,  by  which  (in  the  instances  given 
by  Lepsius),  these  early  syllabaria  have  been  affected 
by  the  course  of  enunciation  in  different  families. 
What  has  been  said  above  (§  21),  may  serve  to 
show  how  far  the  system  is  still  in  force  in  the 
Ethiopic.  In  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, where  a  strong  tendency  existed  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
primary  syllables  aleph,  he,  gho=a,  i,  u,  were 
soon  stripped  of  their  weak  guttural  (or  consonant) 


sketched.  "  In  its  oldest,  though  not  its  original 
state,  it  exists  in  Phoenician  monuments,  both 
stones  and  coins.  It  consists  of  22  letters,  written 
from  right  to  left,  and  is  characterized  generally  by 
stiff  straight  down  strokes,  without  regularity  and 
beauty,  and  by  closed  heads  round  or  pointed. 
We  have  also  a  twofold  memorial  of  it,  viz.,  the 
inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins,  struck  under  the  Mao- 
cabean  princes,  where  it  is  evident  that  its  cha- 
racters resemble  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sama- 
ritans is  written."*  This  latter  differs  from  the 
first  named,  merely  by  a  few  freer  and  finer  strokes. 
The  development  of  the  written  character  in  the 
Aramaic  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  illustrates  the 
passage  from  the  stiff  early  character,  spoken  of 
above,  to  the  more  fully  formed  angular  one  of  later 
times  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  family,  and  in  that 
of  the  Arabic,  to  the  Cufic  and  Neshki.  Aramaic 
writing  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  families 
— 1.  ancient  Aramaic,  and  2.  Syriac,  more  properly 
so  called.  Of  the  first,  the  most  early  specimen 
extant  is  the  well-known  Carpentras  stone,  pre- 
served at  that  place  in  Fiance,  since  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.*  Its  date  is  very  doubtful,  but  an- 
terior to  those  of  the  inscriptions  from  Palmyra,  ' 
which  extend  fiom  a.D.  49  to  the  3rd  century. 
The  first  very  closely  resembles  the  Phoenician 
character — the  tops  of  the  letters  being  but  slightly 
opened ;  in  the  second,  these  are  more  fully  opened, 
and  many  horizontal  strokes  of  union  added,  showing 
its  cursive  character.  From  these  remains  may  be 
fairly  deduced  the  transitional  nature  of  the  written 
character  of  the  period  preceding  the  invention  (or 
according  to  others  the  revival)  of  the  square 
character. 

Hupfeld,  Fiirst,  and  all  leading  writers  on  the 
subject,  concur  in  designating  this  last  as  a  gradual 
development  from  the  sources  mentioned  above. 
A  reference  to  these  authors  will  show,  how  con- 
fused were  even  Jewish  notions  at  an  early  period 
as  to  its  origin,  from  the  different  explanations  of  the 
word  JVHtW  (Assyriaca),  substituted  by  the  Bab- 
bins  for  ("  square  "),  by  which  this  character 
was  distinguished  from  their  own  —  7^3]!  3113 — 
'  round  writing,"  as  it  was  called.    But  assuming 


element,  to  be  treated  simply  as  the  vowel  sounds  1  with  Hupfeld  and  Fiirst,  the  presence  of  two  active 
named,  in  combination  with  the  more  obvious  con-  principles — a  wish  to  wiite  quickly,  and  to  write 
sonant  sounds.  A  very  similar  course  was  followed  i  pictorially — the  growth  of  the  square  Hebrew 
by  the  Shemitic  family,  the  vowel  element  being  in  '  character  from  the  old  Phoenician  is  easily  dis- " 
most  letters  disregarded ;  but  the  guttural  one  in  1  cernible  through  the  Carpentras  and  Palmyreue 


the  breath-syllables  was  apparently  too  congenial, 
and  too  firmly  fixed  to  allow  of  these  being  con- 
verted (as  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family) 
into  simple  vowels.  Aleph,  the  weakest,  for  that 
reason  forms  the  exception.  As  apparently  contain- 
ing (like  the  D4vanagari)  traces  of  its  people' 


relics.  "  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  points  of  the  letters 
blunted  off,  the  horizontal  union-strokes  enlarged, 
figures  that  had  been  divided  rounded  and  closed, 
the  position  and  length  of  many  cross  lines  altered, 
and  final  letters  introduced  agreeably  to  tachy- 
graphy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  caligraphical 


syllabariura,  as  well  for  its  majestic  forms,  befitting  j  principle  is  seen  in  the  extraordinary  uniformity 
Babylonian  learning,  Lepsius  with  others  attributes  1  and  symmetry  of  the  letters,  their  separation  from 
a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  square  Hebrew  cha-  j  one  another,  and  in  the  peculiar  taste  which  adorns 
racter.    But  this  is  difficult  to  be  maintained.'       i  them  with  a  stiff  and  angular  form."  * 

29.  Passing  from  the  growth  of  the  alphabet,  to      Few  important  changes  are  to  be  found  from  the 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  their  written  cha-  period  of  Ezra,  until  the  close  of  the  5th  century  ' 
meters  among  the  three  leading  branches  of  the  of  our  era.    During  this  period,  the  written 
Shemitic  family,  that  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  thus  |  character  of  the  text  (as  well  as  the  text  itself)  was 


i  "Sont-ce  les  Hyksos,  ainsi  que  le  suppose  M.  Ewald, 
qui  flrent  passer  l'ecrlture  egypllenne  de  l'ctat  phonettque 
a  l'etat  syllabique  ou  alphabetiquc,  comme  les  Japonais 
,  el  les  Coreens  l  oot  fait  pour  I'ecriture  Chlnolse"  (Kenan, 
p.112).  Saalschtitz,  Zur  OacltickUdcr  Buchttabenxhnft. 


Kiinigsberg,  183s,       16,  17,  18.   Comp.  also  Lcyrer,  [  Syriaca,  }6,       and  Hirst,  Ijthrg.  1.  v}  22-2J 


in  Herzog.  xlv.  9. 

*  Lepsius,  Zxotx  AbhawUungen,  9-39. 
■  Davidson,  Biblical  CrUicitm,  t  23. 

*  A  copy  of  It  Is  given  In  Fttrst,  I*ekrgeb.  23. 

*  Davidson,  BMic.  Critic im,  1. 29 ;  Hoffmann,  Grant*. 
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•tftkd  as  at  present,  and  likewise,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  reading  nnd  divisions  of  the  text.  During 
this  period,  the  groundwork  of  very  much  contained 
in  the  subsequent  Masora  was  laid,  but  as  yet  only 
f  in  an  unwritten,  traditional  shape.  The  old  cha- 
racter gave  way  to  the  square,  or  Assyrian  cha- 
racter—not at  once  and  by  the  authority  of  Eirn, 
but  (as  has  been  proved  with  much  clearness) 
by  gradual  transitions.1  The  square  character  is, 
demonstrably,  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  existing 
Aramaic  style,  but  grew  by  degrees  out  of  the 
earlier  one,  although  greatly  modified  by  Aramaic 
influence.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
actual  change,  which  probably  was  very  gradual ; 
but  that  the  new  character  had  become  generally 
adopted  by  the  first  century  of  our  era,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Gospels  (Matt.  v.  18).  It  is, 
moreover,  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  as  the  Assyrian 
character,  and  by  Origen  as  settled  by  long  usage, 
and  was  obviously  well-known  to  Jerome  and  the 
Talraudists.  The  latter  writers,  aided  powerfully 
by  the  ceremonious  (not  to  say  snperstitious)  tone 
engendered  among  the  Jews  by  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, secured  the  exclusive  use  of  its  square  cha- 
racter for  sacred  purposes.  All  that  external  care 
and  scrupulous  veneration  could  accomplish  for  the 
exact  transmission  of  the  received  text,  in  the  con- 
secrated character,  was  secured?  It  is  true  that 
much  of  a  secondary,  much  of  an  erroneous  kind 
was  included  among  the  objects  of  this  devout 
veneration;  hut  in  the  absence  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  not  only  in  those  early,  but 
many  subsequent  generations,  this  is  the  less  to 
be  deplored.  The  character  called  Rabbinic  is 
best  described  as  an  attempt  at  Hebrew  cursive 
writing. 

The  history  of  the  characters,  ordinarily  used  in 
the  Syriac  (or  Western)  branch  of  the*  Aramaic 
family,  is  blended  with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea. 
Like  the  square  characters,  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  but  passed  through  some  inter- 
mediate stages.  The  first  variety  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Estrangelo — a  heavy  cumbrous  cha- 
racter said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  adj. 
errpoyyiXos,  but  more  probably  from  two  Arabic 
words  signifying  the  writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents. 
Concurrently  with  this,  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  a  smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it.  The  character  called  the  *  double  " 
(a  large,  bollow  variety),  is  almost  identical.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nes- 
torian  for  example — but  that  in  ordinary  use,  is  the 
Peshito= simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
-  assigned  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a 
modification  of  the  Estrangelo,  sloped  for  writing, 
and  in  some  measure  altered  by  use.  This  variety 
of  written  characters  in  the  Aramaic  family  is  pro- 
bably attributable  to  the  fact,  that  literature  was 
more  extensively  cultivated  among  them  than  among 
kindred  tribes.  Although  not  spared  to  us,  an  ex- 
tensive literature  probably  existed  among  them 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  subsequently,  for 
a  long  period,  they  were  the  sole  importers  of  know- 
ledge and  learning  to  Western  Asia. 

The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 

•  Leyrer.  In  Herxog,  xiv.  12. 

y  Another  etymology  of  this  word  Is  given  by  Lepaioa, 

■X*. ■■»■«.  from  JJLmk  "India." 

VOi  II. 


peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed, 
the  art  of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practically  "* 
unknown.  For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  "musnad," 
or  elevated ;  J  in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos- 
sibly different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Curie  cha- 
racter 'so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-Ibn  Murrat,  a  native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
But  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  in- 
dicate their  derivation  from  the  Estrangelo;  and 
the  name  assigned  to  their  introducer— containing 
the  title  ordinarily  borne  by  Syrian  ecclesiastics— is 
also  indicative  of  th»ir  real  origin.  But  it  is  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  documents  of  the  early  ages 
of  fslamism. 

The  well-known  division  of  "  the  people  of  the 
book  "  =  Christians,  who  were  educated,  and  "  the 
common  people"  who  could  not  reads  the  tribes 
round  Mecca,  and  the  summary  way  in  which 
an  authoritative  text  of  the  Koran  was  established 
(in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman),  alike  indicate  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
Mohammed  was  unable  to  write:  and  this  would  at  ** 
first  sight  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  his  description 
of  himself  as  an  illiterate  prophet.  Modern  writers, 
however,  generally  are  averse  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  and  kindred  statements.  In  any  case, 
about  the  10th  century  (the  fourth  of  the  Hegira), 
a  smaller  and  more  flowing  character,  the  Nishki, 
was  introduced  by  Ibn  Moklah,  which,  with  con- 7 
siderable  alterations  and  improvements,  is  that 
ordinarily  in  present  use.* 

30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  complete  in 
itself.  But  the  system  obtained  general  recognition 
after  some  modifications  in  deference  to  popular 
opinion,  though  not  carried  out  with  the  fulness  ot 
the  Masoretes.* 

Ewald,  with  great  probability,  assumes  the  ex- 
istence and  adoption  of  certain  attempts  at  vowel 
marks  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  inclined  to 
divide  their  history  into  three  stages. 

At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the  din- 
critical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted  to 
mark  unusual  significations  as  13*1, "  a  pestilence," 
as  distinguished  from  131,  "  to  speak,"  or  "  a 
word."  A  further  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  tlw 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  employ- 
ment (in  order  to  express  generally  the  difference 
of  sounds)  of  a  point  abote  the  line  to  express  sounds 
of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o — one  below  for  feebler 
and  lower  ones  like  t  and  e — and  a  third  in  the 
centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a  harsher  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  two.' 

*  A  much  earlier  existence  Is  claimed  for  this  character 
by  Forster.  One  Print.  Lang.  I.  167. 

»  Pococke,  Abutftda,  ed.  White;  Walton,  ProU.  It 
l.ingui  Arabicd;  Leyrer,  Herxog,  xlv.  IX 

b  Ewald,  OrammcUSe  (1836),  p.  62. 
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Originally,  the  number  of  vowel  sounds  among  '  rowels  are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  considered  as 
the  Shemitic  races  (as  distinguished  from  vowel  j  short ;  while  the  Hebrew  has  five  long  as  well  as  five 
points)  was  only  three,  and  apparently  used  in  com-  '  short,  and  a  half-rowel,  and  other  auxiliary  signs, 
bination  with  the  consonants.  Origen  and  Jerome  Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which 
were  alike  ignorant  of  vowel  points,  in  the  ordinary  I  is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  of  origin.  But 
acceptation.  Many  readings  in  the  LXX.  indicate  it  bears  rather  on  the  relation  of  words  and  the 
the  want  of  some  such  system — a  want  to  which  <  members  of  sentences,  than  on  the  construction  of 


some  directions  in  the  Talmud  are  said  to  refer. 
But  until  a  later  period,  a  regular  system  of  punc- 
tuation remained  unknown ;  and  the  number  of 
rowel  sounds  limited.  The  case  is  thus  put  by 
IValton.  "  The  modern  points  were  not  either  from 
Adam,  or  affixed  by  Moses,  or  the  Prophets  that 
were  before  the  captivity,  nor  after  the  captivity, 
devised  either  by  Ezra,  or  by  any  other  before  the 
completing  of  the  Talmud,  but  after  fire  hundred 
J  years  after  Christ,  invented  by  some  learned  Jews  for 
the  help  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue."  "  We  neither  affirm  that  the  rowels  and 
accents  were  invented  by  the  Masoretes,  but  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  did  always  consist  of  vowels 
and  consonants.  Aleph,  Vau,  and  Yod  were  the 
vowels  bclbre  the  points  were  invented,  as  they 
were  also  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
tongues."  « 

We  wilt  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same 
author,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  uncertainty 
introduced  into  the  rendering  of  the  text,  by  any 
doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  system  of  vowel- 
points,  a  question  which  divided  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  "  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Chaldean  Para- 
phrase of  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  and  the  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Bible,  continued  above  a  thousand 
years  before  they  were  pointed."  "  That  the  true 
reading  might  be  preserved  above  a  thousand  years, 
is  not  against  all  reason,  since  we  see  the  same  done 
in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  for  a  longer 
time;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Arabic, 
though  not  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  Alcoran  was 
written."* 

31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for  their  sacred 
writings,  would  have  been  outraged  by  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system  of 
interpretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones.  To 
reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authoritative 
and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  object  of  the 
Masoretes,  by  means  of  a  system  of  vowels  and 
accents. 

What  would  have  suggested  itself  to  scholars, 
not  of  Shemitic  origin,  was  at  utter  variance  with 
Hebrew  notions,  which  looked  upon  the  established 
written  characters  as  sacred.    No  other  plan  was 

•  possible  than  the  addition  of  different  external  marks. 
And,  in  fact,  this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Shemitic  family ;  probably 
being  copied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  branches  from  the  Syriac,  among  whom  there 
existed  schools  of  some  repute  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventors, 
or  the  exact  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing 
can  be  stated  with  certainty.    Their  use  probably 

*  began  about  the  sixth  century,  and  appears  to  have 
been  completed  about  the  tenth.  The  system  has 
been  earned  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the 
Hebrew,  than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 

7  a,  i,  tt  ;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  o,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  figures  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
not  verr  much  altered.    In  both  these  cases  all  the 


•  Walton,  fontidcrator  Conridertd.  ii.  229.  210. 
•i  Waltou,  i«tf.  222,  223. 


individual  words. 

The  chief  agents  in  this  laborious  and  peculiar 
undertaking  were  the  compilers  of  the  Masora. 
as  it  is  called  =  "  tradition, '  as  distinguished  from  * 
the  word  to  be  read.  As  the  Talmud  has  its  pro- 
vince of  interpreting  legal  distinctions  and  regula- 
tions, under  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
the  Kabbala  its  peculiar  function  of  dealing  with 
theological  and  esoteric  tradition,  so  the  object  of 
the  Masora  (ITliDQ,  "tradition"),  and  ita  com- 
pilers the  Masoretes  (or  miDD  '!?J?3.  "  masters  of 

tradition"),  was  to  deal  critically,  grammatically, 
and  lexically,  with  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  bear- 
ing on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  reduce  this  to 
a  consistent  form.  Little  is  known  with  accuracy 
of  the  authors,  or  the  growth  of  this  remarkable 
collection.  Tradition  assigns  the  commencement  (as 
usual)  to  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue  ;  but  other 
authorities — Jewish  and  Christian — to  the  learned 
members  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  about  the  begin-  * 
ning  of  the  sixth  century.  These  learned  collections, 
comprising  some  very  early  fragments,  were  pro- 
bably in  progress  until  the  eleventh  century,  and  arc 
divided  into  a  greater  and  less  Masora,  the  second 
n  compendium  of  the  former.  "  The  masters  of  the 
Masora/'  in  the  well-known  quotation  of  Elias 
Levita,  *'  were  innumerable,  and  followed  each  other 
in  successive  generations  for  many  years ;  nor  is  the 
beginning  of  them  known  to  us,  nor  the  end  thereof." 
Walton,  who  was  by  no  means  blind  to  its  deficiencies, 
has  left  on  record  a  rery  just  judgment  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  Masora.*  It  is  in  truth  a  very 
striking  and  meritorious  instance  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Jewish  mind  to  the  text  of  Scripture — of  the 
earnestness  of  its  authors  to  add  the  only  proof  in 
their  power  of  their  zeal  for  its  preserratiou  and 
elucidation/ 

32.  A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:  but  it  would  have  been 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a  career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 
The  cramping  and  ]«rrerting  conditions  of  its 
labours  depressed  the  Rabbinic  dialect  (child  of  the 
old  age  of  the  Hebrew)  into  bewildering  confusion 
in  many  instances,  but  there  are  many  valuable 
signs  of  life  about  it.  Ancient  Hebrew,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  possesses  in  the  bud  almost  all  the  - 
mechanisms  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
Arabic.  In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  (/.«7<r- 
gebSnde,  p.  vii.)  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  various 
instances,  which  will  repay  the  labour  of  com- 
parison. It  is  true  that  to  the  Aramaic  has  been 
extended  a  longer  duration  than  to  the  Hebrew; 
but  for  various  causes  its  inferiority  is  remarkable, 
as  regards  its  poverty — lexical  and  grammatical — 
its  want  of  harmony  and  flexibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessary  frequency  of  periphrases  and 
paiticles  in  aid. 

A  brief  comparison  of  some  leading  grammaticn! 


«  lTol,  vilU  IT. 

'  Arnold,  in  Hcrtog.  Ix. «.  v. ;  Ley  re  r,  in  Henog,  xlv.  15 
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and  syntactical  peculiarities,  in  the  three  main  Jia- 1  root-forms  with  the  consonants  and  vowels  have 
lects  of  the  Shemitic  family,  will  not  be  out  of  place  been  already  considered. 

at  the  end  of  this  sketch.  To  scholars  it  will  neces- !  Conjugations  or  their  equivalent  verb-forme. — 
sarily  appear  meagre ;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  it  may  not  |  The  following  is  the  tabulated  form  given  by  Ewald 
be  without  interest  to  the  general  reader.    The  i  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  verb : — 

1.  (Simple  form)  Kal. 
(Forms  extremely  augmented)  j 


1  (Causative  form)  3.  (Reflexive  form)  4.  (Intensive  form) 

HipkO.  w.  Nipkal.  Ket.  w. 

Passive  BophaL  pais.  I  ttat 


5.  (Keflexlve  and  intensive  form) 
HUkpad. 


In  the  Aramaic  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
these  appear,  with  another  (=Hithpael),  all  with 
passives,  marked  by  a  syllable  prefixed.  In  the 
Arabic  the  verb-forms,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
arc  nine,  but  are  ordinarily  reckoned  at  thirteen, 
and  sometimes  fifteen.  Of  these,  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  forms  are  comparatively  rare,  and  serve 
to  express  colours  and  defects.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  table  given,  the  third  and  fourth  forms  in 
Hebrew  alone  have  passives. 

Equivalents  to  Conjunctive  Moods,  $c. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Arabic  language 
is  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  the  "  futurum 
tiguratum."  As  in  almost  all  Shemitic  grammars 
imperfect  is  now  substituted  for  future,  this  may 
be  explained,  by  stating  that  in  Arabic  there  are 
four  forms  of  the  imperfect,  strongly  marked,  by 
which  the  absence  of  moods  is  almost  compensated. 
The  germs  of  this  mechanism  are  to  be  found  in 
the  common  imperfect,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohor- 
tative  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  Aramaic. 
Again,  a  curious  conditional  and  subjunctive  usage 
(at  first  sight  almost  amounting  to  an  inversion) 
applied  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  by  the 
addition  of  a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  to  be  found  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  although  very  differently  developed. 

Nouns. — The  dual  number,  very  uncommon  in 
the  Syriae,  is  less  so  in  Hebrew — chiefly  limited, 
however,  to  really  dual  nouns — while  in  the  Arabic 
its  usage  may  be  described  as  general.  What  is 
called  the  "  status  emphaticus,"  •'.  e.  the  rendering 
a  word  definite  by  appending  the  article,  is  found 
constantly  recurring  in  the  Aramaic  (at  some  loss 
to  clearness  in  the  singular).  This  usage  brings  to 
mind  the  addition  of  the  definite  article  as  a  post- 
positive in  Swedish — skib,  ship;  tkibet,  the  ship. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  lost  in  the  inflexions  of  cases, 
while  iu  the  Hebrew  it  may  be  considered  as  un- 
important As  regards  nouns  of  abstraction,  also, 
the  Aramaic  is  fuller  than  the  Hebrew ;  but  in  this 
last  particular,  as  in  the  whole  family  of  nouns, 
the  Arabic  is  rich  to  excess.  It  is  in  this  last  only 
that  we  find  not  only  a  regular  system  of  cases, 
and  of  comparison,  but  especially  the  numerous 
plural  formations  called  broken  or  internal,  which 
form  so  singular  a  part  of  the  language.  As  re- 
gards their  meaning,  the  broken  plurals  are  totally 
different  from  the  regular  (or,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called,  sound)  plurals — the  latter  denoting 
several  individuals  of  a  genus,  the  former  a 
number  of  individuals  viewed  collectively,  the 
idea   of  individuality  being   wholly  suppressed. 


s  Wright's  Arabic  Qrammar.  port  i.  p.  189.  ••  Cette 
partie  de  la  grain inai re  Arabe  est  celle  oil  11  rogue  le  plus 


Broken  plurals  accordingly  are  singulars  with  a 
collective  meaning,  and  are  closely  akin  to  abstract 
nouns.* 

33.  To  the  scholar,  as  before  remarked,  this  re- 
capitulation of  some  leading  peculiarities  may  appear 
unnecessary,  while  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Shemitic  languages,  it  is  feared,  these  instances  must 
unavoidably  appear  like  fragments  or  specimens 
possibly  new  and  peculiar,  but  conveying  no  very 
definite  instruction.  But  in  any  case  some  of  the 
chief  grammatical  features  of  the  family  have  been 
enumerated — all,  moreover,  illustrative  of  the  in- 
ternal self-contained  type  so  peculiarly  Shemitic. 
In  this  respect — as  with  its  formal,  so  with  its 
syntactical  peculiarities.  Of  one  fertile  parent  of 
new  words  in  the  Japhetian  language-family — the 
power  of  creating  compound  words — the  Shemitic  is  * 
destitute.  Different  meanings  are,  it  is  true,  ex- 
pressed by  different  primitives,  but  these  stand 
necessarily  divided  by  impassable  barriers  from  each 
other ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  shades  and  gra- 
dations of  meaning  in  a  word  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages which  give  such  copiousness  and  charm  to 
the  sister-family.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
whole  range  of  privative  and  negative  words.  The 
prefixes  ol  the  other  family,  in  conjunction  with 
nouns,  give  far  more  life  and  clearness  than  do  the 
collective  verbals  of  the  Shemitic.  Even  the  pregnant 
and  curiously  jointed  verb-forms,  spreading  out 
from  the  sharply  defined  root,  with  pronominal 
adjuncts  of  obvious  meaning,  and  the  aid  of  a  deli- 
cate vowel-system,  have  an  artificial  appearance. 
The  Japhetian,  whose  spiritual  fulness  would  pro- 
bably never  have  reached  him,  but  that  its  sub- 
stance was  long  preserved  in  these  very  forms,  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty 
Being  who  framed  for  the  preservation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself— the  One  True  God— so  fitting  a 
cradle  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
other  families,  the  Japhetian  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
trust.  Of  those  allied  with  the  Shemitic,  the  Aramaic 
was  too  coarse  and  indefinite,  however  widely  and 
early  spread,  or  useful  at  a  later  period  as  a  means 
of  extension  and  explanation,  and  (as  has  been 
before  observed)  the  Arabic  in  its  origin  was  essen- 
tially of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  Japhetian  cannot 
then  but  recognise  the  wisdom,  cannot  but  thank 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  thus  giving  and  preserving 
His  lessons  concerning  Himself  in  a  form  so  fitting 
and  so  removed  from  treachery.  He  will  do  all 
this,  but  he  will  see  at  the  same  time  in  his  own 
languages,  so  flexible,  so  varied,  so  logical,  drawing 
man  out  of  himself  to  bind  him  to  his  neighbour, 

d'arbltroire,  et  oil  les  regies  generates  sent  sqjettes  a  un 
plus  grand  norobre  d'exceptlons."  De  Sacy,  1. 279  (ed.  1310). 
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means  tar  more  likely  to  spread  the  treasures 
of  the  holy  language  than  even  its  general  adoption. 
It  is  Humboldt  who  has  said,  in  reference  to  the 
wonderful  mechanism  discernible  in  the  consonant 
uid  vowel  systems  of  the  Shemitic  languages — 
that,  admitting  all  this,  there  is  more  energy  and 
weight,  more  truth  to  nature,  when  the  elements 
of  language  can  be  recognised  independently  and  in 
order,  than  when  fused  in  such  a  combination,  how- 
ever remarkable. 

And  from  this  rigid  self-contained  character  the 
Shemitic  language-family  finds  difficulty  in  depart- 
ing.   The  more  recent  Syriac  has  added  various 

'  auxiliary  forms,  and  repeated  pronouns,  to  the  cha- 
racteristic words  by  which  the  meaning  is  chiefly 
conveyed.  But  the  general  effect  is  cumbrous  and 
confused,  and  brings  to  mind  some  features  of  the 
ordinary  Welsh  version  of  the  Epistles.  In  Arabic, 
again,  certain  prefixes  are  found  to  be  added  for  the 
eke  of  giving  definiteness  to  portions  of  the  verb, 
and  prepositions  more  frequently  employed.  But 
the  character  of  the  language  remains  unaltered — 
the  additions  stand  out  as  something  distinct  from 
the  original  elements  of  the  sentence. 

j  lu  what  consists  the  most  marked  point  of  dif- 
ference  between  the  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guiiges  and  the  Shemitic  family  as  known  to  us  ? 
The  first  has  lived  two  lives,  as  it  were :  in  its  case 
a  period  of  synthesis  and  complexity  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  of  analysis  and  decomposition. 
The  second  family  has  been  developed  (if  the  word 
may  be  used)  in  one  way  only.  No  other  instance 
of  a  language-family  can  probably  be  found  cast  in 
a  mould  equally  unalterable.  Compared  with  the 
living  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  those 
of  the  Shemitic  may  be  almost  designated  as  in- 
organic :  they  have  not  vegetated,  have  not  grown ; 
they  have  simply  existed.  ■  [T.  J.  O.] 

SHEM'UEL  (^WOC* :  ZoAo^A :  Samuel). 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

2.  (2a/unrfi\.)  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr. 

vi.  33). 

3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

SHEN  (ftPi],  with  the  def.  article:  rrjs  wa- 

Aaiaj :  Sen).    A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 

vii.  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of 
the  Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  "  below 
Beth-car,"  and  the  stone  was  erected  "  between  the 
Mizpah  and  between  the  Shen."  Nothing  is  known 
of  it.  The  Tnigum  has  Shinna.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  render  both  Beth-car 
and  Shen  by  Ileit-Jasan,  but  the  •writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  name  with  any  place 
in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  (1st  edit.  App.  to 
vol.  iii.)   The  LXX.  read  JB^  yash&n,  old.  [G.] 

SHEN'AZAR  (T-VtOB' :  lartadp:  Semes*). 
Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Sheaitiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  he  is  reckoned  as  a  son  of 
Jecb.oui.ih. 

SHENI'B  (T3B>,  i.  e.  Stair;  Sam.  Vers. 

b  Renan,  1.  4234. 

•  The  or  at  the  end  of  the  LXX.  version  of  the  name  is 
psrtly  due  to  the  ah  (panicle  of  mollon)  which  Is  affixed 
to  It  In  the  original  of  ver.  10,  and  parity  derlvnl  from 


8HEPHEBD 

pSyCD:  lartlp:  Sanir).  This  name  occurs  in 
beat.  iii.  9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equi- 
valent for  the  Hebrew  Sentr,  the  Amorite  name  for 
Mount  Hermon,  and,  like  Shibmah  (for Sibmah),  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  Version  without 
any  apparent  authority.  The  correct  form  is  found 
in  t  L'hr.  v.  23  and  Ez.  xxvii.  5.    [Senir.]  [G.] 

SHEPHAH  (DDE? :  impa/idp':  Sephama). 
A  place  mentioned  only  in  the  specification  by 
Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 11),  the  first  landmark  from 
Hatser-enan,  at  which  the  northern  boundary  termi- 
nated, and  lying  between  it  and  Kiblah.  The  an- 
cient interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudojon  ;  Saadiah)  render 
the  name  by  Apameiak;  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  or 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias  or 
Dan,  as  Schwarz  affirms  (Descr.  Geogr.  27).  No 
trace  of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Porter  would  fix  Hatser-enan  at  Ku- 
ryetein,  70  miles  E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which 
would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  different 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it. 
The  writer  ventures  to  disagree  with  this  and 
similar  attempts  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  an  extent  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  there 
is  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  [G.] 

SHEPHATHI'AH  (rPOBt? :  Safarfa:  8a- 

phatia).  A  Benjamite,  father  of  Mesiicllam  6 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8).   The  name  is  properlv  Shepha- 

TIAH. 

SHEPHATI'AH  (rvODt? :  So-parlo;  Alex. 

SaQaila,  2a<parlas:  Saphathia,  Saphatias).  1. 
The  fifth  son  of  David  by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam. 
iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3;. 

2.  CSmpaWa:  Sephatia,  Sapltatia.)  The  femilv 
of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned  with  Zt- 
rnbbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4 ;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A  second  de- 
tachment of  eighty,  with  Zebadiah  at  their  head, 
came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  The  name  is 
written  Saphat  (1  Esdr.  v.  9),  and  Saphatias 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  34). 

3.  (Sap/mtia.)  The  family  of  another  Shepha- 
tiah were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants, 
who  came  up  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59). 

4.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4) 

5.  CJkupav'tas :  Saphatias.)  The  son  of  Mattan ; 
one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  counselled  Zedekiah 
to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon  (Jer.  rxxviii.  1). 

6.  (innSBB':  -XoAparlas;  Alex.  SoaVn-fo;  FA. 
Zatpartia:  Saphatia.)  TheHarophite,  orHariphite, 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

7.  (la/parla:  Saphatias.)  Son  of  Maachah,  and 
chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16). 

8.  (So^wrriit;  Alex.  Safwriat.)  Son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  x.ti.  2). 

SHEPHERD  (HSH ;  Tjto,  Am.  vii.  14; 
*lj?3,  Am.  i.  1).  In  a  nomndic  state  of  society  every 


the  commencement  of  Klblab,  which  follows  It  In  ver.  II. 
and  which  they  have  given  without  Itsr,  as  BijAa. 

b  ntJ,l?DN:  *m\S  :  Sam.  Vera.  iVDDP. 
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man,  from  the  sheikh  down  to  the  slave,  is  more  or 
lew  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions  in  the  East  are 
adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  institution 
of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tents  and 
camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv.  20).  The  proge- 
nitors of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were 
nomads,  and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pas* 
toral  life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks 
was  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
chiefs  (Gen.  xxx.  29  ff.,  xxxvii.  12  ff.),  but  even  by 
their  daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex.  ii.  19).  The 
Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a  love  of 
settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  select- 
ing their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren  in 
the  Transjordanic  district  (Num.  xixii.  Iff.).  Hence- 
forward in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held  a 
subordinate  position ;  the  increase  of  agriculture  in- 
volved the  decrease  of  pasturage ;  and  though  large 
Hocks  were  still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  parti- 
cularly on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam.  nr.  2),  Bethlehem  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  11 ;  Luke  ii.  8),  Tekoah  (Am.  i.  1),  and  more 
to  the  south,  at  Gedor,  (1  Chr.  iv.  39),  the  nomad 
life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd  be- 
came one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. The  completeness  of  the  transition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state  is  strongly 
exhibited  in  those  passages  which  allude  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  shepherd's  tent  as  a  token  of  desolation 
(«.  g.  Ex.  xxv.  4;  Zeph.  ii.  6).  The  humble  posi- 
tion of  the  shepherd  at  the  same  period  is  implied 
in  the  notices  of  David's  wondrous  elevation  (2  Sam. 
vii.  8 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  70),  and  again  in  the  self-depre- 
ciating confession  of  Amos  (vii.  14).  The  frequent 
and  beautiful  allusions  to  the  shepherd's  office  in 
the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible  («.  g.  Ps.  xxiii. ; 
Is.  il.  ll,xlix.  9, 10;  Jer.  xxiii.  3,4;  Ex.  xxxiv.  11, 
12,  23),  rather  bespeak  a  period  when  the  shepherd 
had  become  an  ideal  character,  such  as  the  Roman 
poets  painted  the  pastors  of  Arcadia. 

The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and 
even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  frequently 
consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded  by 
nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "  sycomore,"  or 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "  husks "  of  the 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  16),  and  perchance  the  locusts 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4) ;  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ; 
Is.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12);  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  the 
shepherd'*  equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articles : — a  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep's-skin 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in 
cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porter's  Damatctu,  ii.  100) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40;  Burekhardt's  A'ofes,  i.  57);  and, 
lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
weapon  against  toes,  and  a  crook  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40;  Ps.  xxiii.  4; 
Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at  a  distance 
from  his  home,  he  was  provided  with  a  light  tent 
'Cant.  i.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which 
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was  easily  effected  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the 
double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance, 
and  protecting  the  flock :  such  towers  were  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4), 
while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by 
the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  the 
flock"). 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appeal's  to 
have  been  as  follows : — in  the  morning  he  led  forth 
his  flock  from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did 
by  going  before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  East;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he 
watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job 
xxx.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to 
search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke 
xv.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  either  at  a 
running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  ((Jen. 

xxix.  7,xxx.  38;Ex.ii.  16;  Ps.  xxiii.  2)  ;  at  evening 
he  brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned 
them  to  see  that  none  were  missing,  by  passing  them 
"  under  the  rod  "  as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  en- 
closure (Lev.  xxvii.  32 ;  Ex.  xx.  37),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  ( Jer.  xxxiii . 
13);  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of  the 
fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  porter  (John 
x.  3).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  same  person 
was  on  duty  both  by  night  and  by  day;  Jacob, 
indeed,  asserts  this  of  himself  (Gen.  xxxi.  40),  hut 
it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  shepherds  took 
it  by  turns,  or  that  they  kept  watch  for  a  portion 
only  of  the  night,  as  may  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  8,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  keeping  watch,"  rather  "  keeping  the  watches  " 
(<pv\i(r<rovTts  <pv\aK<is).  The  shepherd's  office 
thus  required  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by 
night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  re- 
quired tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
xl.  11),  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
the  pasturage  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establish- 
ments there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  "rulers"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or 
"chief  shepherds"  (1  Pet.  v.  4):  in  a  royal  house- 
hold the  title  of  aAWr,*  "  mighty,"  was  bestowed  on 
the  person  who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7). 
Gnat  responsibility  attached  to  the  office;  for 
the  chief  shepherd  had  to  make  good  all  losses 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39) ;  nt  the  same  time  he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  flock,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
paid  in  money,  but  received  a  certain  amount  of 
the  produce  (Gen.  xxx.  32;  1  Cor.  ix.  7).  The 
life  of  the  shepherd  was  a  monotonous  one ;  he 
may  perhaps  hare  wiled  away  an  hour  in  playing 
on  some  instrument  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Job  xxi.  12, 

xxx.  31),  ns  his  modern  representative  still  occa- 
sionally does  (Wortabet's  Syria,  i.  234).  He  also 
had  his  periodical  entertainments  at  the  shearing- 
time,  which  was  celebrated  by  a  general  gathering 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  festivities  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
xxxviii.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  life  must  have  been  but  dull.  Nor  did  it 
conduce  to  gentleness  of  manners ;  rival  shepherds 
contended  for  the  possession  or  the  use  of  water 
with  great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  xxvi.  20  tV. ; 
Ex.  ii.  17) ;  nor  perhaps  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise, 
as  those  who  come  late  to  a  well  frequently  have  to 
wait  a  long  time  until  their  turn  comes  (Burck-  . 
hardt's  Syria,  p.  63). 

The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds 

•  -vast. 
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(,Gen.  xlvi.  34)  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have 
been  valued  neither  for  food  (Plutarch.  De  I>.  72), 
nor  generally  for  sacrifice  (Herod,  ii.  42),  the  only 
district  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  803).  It  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd 
invasion  (Herod,  ii.  128).  Abundant  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the  low  po- 
sition which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Egypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  169). 

The  term  ••  shepherd  "  is  applied  in  a  metapho- 
rical sense  to  princes  (Is.  xliv.  28 ;  Jer.  ii.  8,  in. 
15,  xxii.  22  ;  Ez.  xxiiv.  2  &c.),  prophets  (Zech.  xi. 
5,  8,  16),  teachers  (Eccl.  xii.  11),  and  to  Jehovah 
himself  (Gen.  xlix.  24 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  lixx.  1) :  to  the 
same  effect  are  the  references  to  "  feeding"  in  Gen. 
ilviii.  15 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  9 ;  Hos.  iv.  16.    [W.  L.  B.] 

SHEPHI'  (W:  2»4>i;  Alex.2«4>a>:  Sephi). 
Son  of  Shobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  40). 
Called  also  Skepho  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23)  ;  which  Bur- 
rington  concludes  to  be  the  true  reading  (Getteal. 
i.  49. 

SHE'PHO  (iK? :  2v<pdp:  Septio).  The  same 
ts  Shkphi  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23). 

BHEPHUPHANQMBf :  3««>ot»*4i ;  Alex. 
twp&r :  Sephuplum).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the 
.firstborn  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His  name 
is  also  written  Shephupham  (A.  V.  "  Shupham," 
Num.  xxvi.  39),  Shcppm  (1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  Muppm  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shephuphan  may  have  been  a  son 
of  Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoned  with  those 
of  Iri  the  son  of  Bela.  [Moppim.] 

SHE 'RAH  (TVXV,  i.e.  Sheirih:  Zapai ;  Alex. 
"Saapd:  Sara).  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of 
a  town  which  was  called  after  her  Uzzen-Shebah. 

SHEBEBI'AH  (iT  r*> :  Zapata,  Ezr.  viii.  24 ; 
Sapa#as,  Neh.  viii.  7,  ix.  4 ;  Zapafila,  Neh.  x.  12, 
xii.  8, 24;  Alex.  lapa&ia,  Neh.  viii.  7;  iapafiata, 
Neh.  x.  4 :  Sarabiu,  Ezr. ;  Serebia,  Neh.  viii.  7, 
x.  12,  xii.  24  ;  Sarcbias,  Neh.  ix.  4  ;  Sarebia,  Neh. 
xii.  8).  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  the  family 
of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari  ( Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple 
to  join  Ezra  at  the  river  of  Ahava.  and  with  Hasha- 
biah  and  ten  of  their  brethren*  had  the  charge  of 
the  vessels  and  gifts  which  the  king  and  his  court, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  had  contributed  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
to  the  people,  Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites 
who  assisted  him  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in 
the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving  which  was 
sung  at  the  solemn  fast  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  be- 
longed to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii.  8,  24).  In  1  Esdr. 
viii.  54  he  is  called  Lsebiuas. 

SHEBTDSH  (KHt?  in  pause:  Sovpos;  Alex. 
lopoi :  Sares).  Sou  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

SHEKE'ZEB  (IVJOt? :  tapaa&p:  Sarasar) 

"  They  are  cillcd  •■  priests  ;'■  but  the  term  is  used 
irMYM-ly,  as  in  Josh.  lit.  3. 


Properly  "  Sharczer;"  one  of  the  messeugers  sent 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  by  the  people  who  had 
returned  from  the  Captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii.  2).  [See 
Regemmelfxh.] 

SHEBHACH  (TfffV :  Saach)  is  a  term  which 
occurs  only  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  li.  41),  who  evi- 
dently uses  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or 
for  Babylonia.  According  to  some  commentators, 
it  represents  "  Babel "  on  a  principle  well  known  to 
the  later  Jews — the  substitution  of  letters  according 
to  their  position  in  the  alphabet,  counting  back- 
wards from  the  last  letter,  for  those  which  hold  the 
same  numerical  position,  counting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Thus  J"l  represents  K,  t£>  represents  3, 
1  represents  3,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  way  Tfff&  would  represent  It  mav 

well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice 
is  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  At  any  rate,  this  explana- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  make 
any  other  superfluous.  Now  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shithaki," 
and  that  consequently  "  a  possible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture  "  ( Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel,  the  new  capital,  was  constantly)  to  re- 
present the  country.  [G.  R.] 

SHESHA'I  (H5*B>:  Seo-o-I,  Num.  and  Judg. ; 
2ouo-(,  Josh. ;  Alex.  Xfutt,  2ou<raf,  TttBl :  Sisai, 
Num. ;  Setat).  One  of  the  three  sens  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10). 

8HE8HArN  Smrdr  :  Ssson).    A  de- 

scendant of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron,  and  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave, 
and  through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35). 

BHESHBAZ'ZAB  ("tt3PP:  Zao-afrurip ; 
Alex.  2turafjcura-ip  :  Sassabasar :  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  etymology).  The  Chaldean  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zerubbabel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  v.  14, 
16  ;  1  Esdr.  H.  12,  15,  after  the  analogy  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther. 
In  like  manner  also  Joseph  received  the  name  of 
Zaphnath-Paaneah,  and  we  learn  from  Manetho,  as 
quoted  by  Joseph  us  (c.  Apian,  i.  28),  that  Hoses' 
Egyptian  name  was  Osarsiph.  The  change  of  name 
in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  (2  E.  xxiii. 
34,  xxiv.  17)  may  also  be  compared.  That  Shesh- 
bazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is  proved  by  his  bang 
called  the  prince  of  Judah  (twin),  and  governor 
(nnB),  the  former  term  marking  him  as  the  head 
of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Num.  vii.  2,  10, 
11,  &c.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly,  by  the  assertion  (Ezr.  v.  16) 
that  "  Sbeshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  House 
of  God  which  is  in  Jerusalem,*'  compared  with  the 
!  promise  to  Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv.  9),  "The  hands 
of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house, 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it."    It  is  also  apparent, 
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fiom  the  mere  comparison  of  Ezr.  i.  1 1  with  ii.  1, 
2,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  returned  exiles.  The 
Jewish  tradition  that  Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel,  is  utterly 
without  weight.    [Zerubbabel.]       [A.C.  H.] 

SHETH  (nB>:  2*9:  Seth).  1.  The  patriarch 
Setii  (1  Chr.  i.  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  JIB/  is  ren- 
dered as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard 
it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "the 
sons  of  Shcth,"  "the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild 
warriors  of  Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
xlviii.  45,  ]iKB*,  shaon,  "  tumult,"  occupies  the 
place  of  sheth.  TIB*,  sfteth,  is  thus  equivalent  to 
sheth,  as  in  Lam.  iii.  47.  Ewald  proposes, 
vciy  unnecessarily,  to  read  JIB*,  seth  =  n^B*,  and 
to  translate  "  the  sous  of  haughtiness  "  (ffochmutlis- 
sBhne).  Kashi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who 
renders  "  he  shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."  The 
Jerusalem  Targum  gives  "  all  the  sons  of  the  East ; " 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  retains  the  He- 
brew word  Sheth,  and  eiplains  it  of  the  armies  of 
Gng  who  were  to  set  themselves  in  battle  arrav 
against  Israel.  [W.  A.  W.'] 

SHETHA'B(~inE?:  2ap<ra8cuoi ;  Zaptrtcuot, 
Cod.  Alex. :  Sethar  ■  "  a  star,"  Pens.).  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access 
to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i. 
14).  Compare  Ezr.  vii.  14  and  the  fcrrJi  riy 
n<0<rfir  ?*i<T7\fioi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble 
Persians  who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to 
them  as  a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's 
presence  at  all  times,  without  being  sent  for, 
except  when  he  was  with  the  women ;  and  that  the 
king  might  only  take  a  wile  from  one  of  these  seven 
families,  iii.  84,  and  Gesen.  s.  v.  [Carshena  ; 
Esther.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

SHETHA'B-BOZNA'I  ('3tl3  DIE' :  SoSop- 
0o»(avdt — ns,  Cod.  Alex. :  Stharbuzani :  "  star  of 
splendour ").  A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having 
a  command  in  the  province  "  on  this  side  the 
river  "  under  Tatnai  the  satrap  (JiriB),  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trying 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of 
which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Ezr.  v.,  in  which 
they  reported  that  "the  house  of  the  great  God" 
in  Judaea  was  being  builded  with  great  stones,  and 
that  the  work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.  They  requested 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  rolls  court  whe- 
ther such  a  decree  was  ever  given,  and  asked  for 
the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The  decree  was 
found  at  Egbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai 
and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them  no 
more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid  the 
ciders  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  by 
supplying  them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts, 
corn,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar- 
boznai  after  the  receipt  of  this  decree  offered  no 
further  obstruction  to  the  Jews.  The  account  of 
the  Jewish  prosperity  in  Ezr.  vi.  14-22,  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Persian  governors  acted  fully  up  to 
the  spirit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
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As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai,  it  seems  to 
be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appeals 
us  the  name  Shethar,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained 
in  the  name  Pharna-zathres  (Herod,  vii.  65) ;  and 
the  whole  name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a  Per- 
sian in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57). 
If  the  names  of  the  Persian  officers  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  could  be  identified  in  any  inscrip- 
tions or  other  records  of  the  reigns  of  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be  of  immense 
value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that  book. 

[A.  C.  H.] 

SHE'VA  (IW,  Keri;  SIB',  2  Sam.:  iouai, 
Alex,  'lo-oi&j :  Siva).  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  seci  e- 
tary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Seraiah (2 Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisiia(1  K.  iv. 
3),  and  Shavsha  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18). 

2.  (Sooil ;  Alex.  Xaoix :  Sue.)  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah,  and  founder 
or  chief  of  Machbenn  and  Gibea  (1  Chr.  it  49). 

SHEW  BREAD.  (D'5B  Dr6,  or  D'JBil  "b 
(Ex.  xxv.  30,  xixv.  13,  xixix.  36,  &c),  literally 
"  bread  of  the  face"  or  *'  faces."  D'BK  DP6,  Onk. 
naiPOn  '6,  "  bread  set  in  order,"  1  Chr.  lx.  32, 
xxiii.  29,  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  Neh.  x.  34,  nttTyO. 
In  Num.  iv.  7,  we  find  TOnM  'h, "  the  perpetual 
bread."  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6,  it  is  called  BHp  "b, "  ho'.y 
bread."     Syr.  )*?  V>   CTlkjA^SJ  )V>«A 

"  bread  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord."  The  LXX. 
give  us  iproi  iv&vuH,  Ex.  xxv.  30  ;  Kfwoi  Tijr 
rpo<r<popas,  1  K.  vii.  48.  N.  T. :  &prot  rrjs  upo- 
Oietas,  Matt.  xii.  4,  Luke  vi.  4 ;  ij  upoSiais  r&v 
ipraiv,  Heb.  ix.  2.  The  Vulg.  panes  propositionis. 
Wiclif,  "  loaves  of  proposition."  Luther,  Schau- 
brode ;  from  which  our  subsequent  English  versions 
have  adopted  the  title  Shew-bread. 

Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should 
be  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia,  two  cubits 
in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  having  "  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  round  about," 
■'.  e.  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  lie  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian 
Temple  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of 
this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  correspondence  with  the  prescriptions  in 
Exodus.  We  there  find  the  following  words:  "and 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  handbreadth 
round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  carrying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.* 
This  table  is  itself  called  D1JBfl  \rbt!>,  "the  Table 
of  the  Faces,"  in  Num.  iv.  7,  and  "int3n  JlT?B\ 
"the  pure  table"  in  Lev.  xxiv.  6;  and  2  Chr. 
xiii.  11.  This  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred 
by  commentators  to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which 
so  much  of  it  was  covered.  It  may,  however,  mean 
somewhat  more  than  this,  and  bear  something  of  the 
force  which  it  has  in  Malachi  i.  1 1. 


»  Taking,  i.  ft,  the  four  fingers,  when  closed  together, 
as  the  measure  of  a  handbreadth.  as  we  are  Instructed  ts 
du  by  a  comparison  of  I  K.  vii.  26  and  Jer.  111.  SI. 
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It  was  thought  by  Philn  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria that  the  Table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
its  four  sides  or  logs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  any  argument  in  their  support, 
we  may  feel  warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful 
conjectures,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  Bahr's 
arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Chr.  iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  shewbread  was  set,"  and  at  ver.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
riii.  3,  §7),  that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables, 
and  one  great  golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the 
loaves  of  God.    [See  Temple.] 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new 
one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  Afterwards 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  presented  a  magnificent  table 
(Joseph.  AM.  xii.  2,  §8,  9). 

The  Table  stood  in  the  sanctuaiy  together  with 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. Every  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves 
were  put  on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled 
with  incense  (the  LXX.  add  tail),  where  they 
remained  till  the  following  Sabbath.  Then  they 
were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones,  the  incense  was 
burned,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they  might  not  be  re- 
moved. Besides  these,  the  Shewbread  Table  was 
ndorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls,  &c,  which  weie 
of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  These,  however,  were 
manifestly  subsidiary  to  the  loaves,  the  preparation, 
presentation,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  which 
manifestly  constituted  the  ordinance  of  the  shew- 
bread, whose  probable  purport  and  significance  must 
now  be  considered. 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered 
by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve 
months.  If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  mtrst 
surely  have  been  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is 
obvious  at  once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xiii.  2).  But, 
taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is 
left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  Though 
it  is  mentioned,  ns  we  have  seen,  in  other  parti  of 
the  0.  T.  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never  more 
than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and  his 
companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  shew- 
bread, does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which  was 
ascribed  to  it;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative,  the  ordinance  is  only  once  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  ix.  2),  and  there  it  is  merely 
named  among  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  first 
sanctuary. 

But  although  unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointments  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  appeal  of  Abijam 
to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11)  runs 
thus—"  but  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  an  I 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ;  and  the  priests,  which 
minister  unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sous  of  Aaron,  and 
the  l.evites  wait  upon  their  business;  and  they  burn 
unto  the  Lord  every  morning  and  every  evening 
bumt-sacrifices  and  sweet  incense ;  the  shewbread 
also  set  they  in  order  upon  the  pure  table,"  &c.  &c. 

In  this  absence  of  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  ns  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  tire  rites  con- 
nected with  the  shewbread  will  lead  us  to  some 
apprehension  of  its  meaning. 


The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  D'jb  orb,  "  bread  of  the  face, 
or  races."  This  is  explained  by  some  of  the 
Rabbis,  even  by  Maimonides,  as  referring  to  the 
four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  title  was  given  on  a  ground  which  in  no 
way  distinguished  them  from  other  loaves.  Besides, 
it  is  applied  in  Num.  iv.  7,  simply  to  the  Table, 
not,  as  in  the  English  version,  the 
"  table  of  shewbread,"  but  the  "  shew  table,"  tlie 
"  table  of  the  face,  or  faces." 

We  have  used  the  words  face  or  faces,  for  D'JB, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the  plural, 
and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the  face  of  one 
person  and  of  many.  In  connexion  with  this  mean- 
ing, it  continually  bears  the  secondary  one  of  pre- 
tence. It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  any  of  tin' 
countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But  whose 
face  or  presence  is  denoted  ?  That  of  the  people? 
The  rite  of  the  shewbread,  according  to  some,  was 
performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 
giver'  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  Table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor 
of  this.  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons, 
there  is  the  powerful  objection  that  the  shewbread 
was  unseen  by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  eaten  there  by  the  priests  alone.  So  that 
the  first  condition  of  symbolic  instruction  was  want- 
ing to  the  rite,  had  this  been  its  meaning. 

The  D'JB,  therefore,  or  Presence,  is  that  not  of 
the  people  but  of  God.  The  Sotoi  irAwioi  and 
the  4/jtoi  ttjj  Trpo(r<popas  of  the  LXX.  seem  to 
indicate  as  much.  To  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi.6, 
where  the  words  niiT>  'JD^O  D'TOlDi!  D'JDrt  ,X> 
seem  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what 
sense?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it  biead  offered 
to  God  as  was  the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for 
God  somewhat  answering  to  a  heathen  Lectistcr- 
nium.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in 
the  recorded  appointments.  The  incense  is  no  doubt 
to  be  burnt  on  the  appointed  altar,  but  the  biead, 
on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  presentation, 
is  to  be  eaten  in  the  Holy  Place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been 
brought  out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty 
by  Bahr—  a  view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and 
not  disturbed  by  those  fanciful  theories  of  number  s 
which  tend  to  abate  confidence  in  some  parts  ot 
his  admirable  Si/mbolik. 

He  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  D*3B  is 
applied  solely  to  the  bible  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  some- 
thing therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which  is 
denoted  by  the  title.  Taking  D'JBH  as  equivalent 
to  the  Presence  (of  God  subnud.),  he  views  the 
application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread  as  ana- 
logous to  its  application  to  the  angel,  D'JB 
(Is.  lxiii.  9,  compared  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  l.">; 
Deut.  iv.  37).  Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence  it 
is  said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in  Him  "  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20).  The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  equivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  their 
context,  indicate  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His 
creatures.  "  The  Name  of  God,"  he  remarks,  **  is 
Himself,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself, 
the  face  is  that  wherein  the  being  of  a  man  pro- 
claims itself,  and  mokes  known  its  individual  per- 
sonality. Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself, 
so  Face  for  Person :  to  see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the 
Person.    The  Bread  of  the  Face  is  therefore  that 
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bread  through  which  God  is  Men,  that  is,  with 
the  participation  of  which  the  seeing  of  God  is 
jound  up,  or  through  the  participation  of  which 
roan  attains  the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows 
that  we  have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such, 
as  the  means  of  nourishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  seeing  the  thee 
of  God.  Bread  is  therefore  here  a  symbol,  and 
stands,  as  it  so  generally  does  in  all  languages,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nourishment ;  but  by  being  entitled 
the  Bread  of  the  Face  it  becomes  a  Symbol  of  a 
life  higher  than  the  physical;  it  is,  since  it  lies  on 
the  table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly 
bread;  they  who  eat  of  it  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  it  see  the  face  of  God "  (Bahr,  Symbotik, 
book  i.  c  6,  §2).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
shewbread  was  "  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel 
by  an  everlasting  covenant"  'L-*.  xxiv.  8),  and 
may  therefore  be  well  expected  to  bear  the  most 
solemn  meaning.  Bahr  proceeds  to  show  very  beau- 
tifully the  connexion  in  Scripture  between  seeing 
God  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as  the 
coping-stone  of  his  argument,  to  Christ  being  at 
once  the  perfect  image  of  God  and  the  Bread  of 
Life.  The  references  to  a  table  prepared  for  the 
righteous  man,  such  sis  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  Luke  xxii.  30, 
should  also  be  considered.  [K.  G.] 

SHIB'BOLETH  (nS-3B> :  Scibboleth),  Judg. 
xii.  6.  The  Hebrew  word  which  the  Gileadites 
under  Jephthah  made  use  of  at  the  passages  of  the 
Jordan,  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to 
test  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  sh  by  those 
who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephraim- 
ites, it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect  substituted 
for  sh  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sA  as  an 
Kphraimite  and  therefore  an  enemy,  put  him  to 
death  accordingly. 

The  word  "Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  a 
second  life  in  the  English  language  in  a  new  signi- 
fication, has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew :  1st,  an  ear 
of  corn;  2ndly,  a  stream  or  flood:  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  iu  the  latter  sense  that  this  particular 
word  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan 
beiug  a  rapid  river.  The  word,  in  the  latter  sense, 
is  used  twice  in  the  69th  Psalm,  in  verses  2  and 
15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  "the 
floods  overflow  me,"  and  "  let  not  the  water-flood 
overflow  me."  If  in  English  the  word  retained 
its  original  meaning,  the  latter  passnge  might  be 
translated  "  Let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown 
me."  There  is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word. 
Any  word  beginning  with  the  sound  sA  would  have 
answered  equally  well  as  a  test. 

Before  the  introduction  of  vowel  points  (which 
took  place  not  earlier  than  the  6th  century  a.d.) 
there  was  nothing  in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the 
letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so  it  could  not  be  known  by 
the  eye  in  reading  when  A  was  to  be  sounded 
after  s,  just  as  now  in  English  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the  words  sugar, 
Asia,  Persia ;  or  in  German,  according  to  the  most 
common  pronunciation,  after  s  in  the  words  Sprachc 
Spiel,  Sturm,  Stiefel,  and  a  large  class  of  similar 
words.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  s/i  is 


•  In  proper  names  not  naturalized  in  English  through 
toe  LXX.,  the  Hebrew  form  Is  retained,  as  In  Mephl- 
bosbeth,  Isbbosheth.  The  latter  name  is  melted  down  In 
the  LXX.  to  UfiotrtO;  as,  with  the  6  Jerm€,  the  French 
have  softened  many  Latin  words  beginning  with  st.  such 


unknown  to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  th 
is  unknown  to  so  many  modern  languages.  Hence 
in  the  Septuagint  proper  names  commence  simply 
with  »,  which  in  Hebrew  commence  with  sh ;  and 
one  result  has  been  that,  through  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vulgate,  some  of  these  names,  such  as  Samuel, 
Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon,  having  become* 
naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the  English 
language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in  the 
English  version  of  the  O.  T.  Hence,  likewise,  it 
is  a  singularity  of  the  Septuagint  version  that,  in 
the  passage  in  Judg.  xii.  6,  the  translator  could 
not  introduce  the  word  "Shibboleth,"  and  has 
substituted  one  of  its  translations,  ordxvj,  "  an  ear 
of  corn,"  which  tells  the  original  story  by  analogy, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  word  may  have  been 
ingeniously  preferred  to  any  Greek  word  signifying 
"  stream,"  or  "  flood,"  from  its  first  letters  being 
rather  harsh-sounding,  independently  of  its  contain- 
ing a  guttural.  [E.  T.] 

SHLB'MAH  (nD3b>,  i.e.  Sibmah:  2«0apa: 
Sabama).  One  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xixii.  38'.  It  4s 
probably  the  same  with  Shebam  («.  e.  Sebam) 
named  in  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  is  certainly  identical  with  Sibmah,  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  date  for  its  vines.  Indeed,  the  two  names 
are  precisely  the  same  iu  Hebrew,  though  our  trans- 
lators have  chosen  to  introduce  a  difference.  Sib- 
mah, and  not  Shibmah,  is  the  accurate  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  [G.] 

SHIC'BON  (JV13e> :  ^okXA»  ;  Alex.  'Ajraa- 
pvva:  Sechrona).  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  11,  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron  (Akir)  and 
Jabneel  (  Yebna),  the  port  at  which  the  boundary 
ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  disco- 
vered between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely 
four  miles  apart.  The  Alex.  LXX.  (with  an  un- 
usual independence  of  the  Hebrew  text)  has  evi- 
dently taken  Sbicron  as  a  repetition  of  Ekron,  but 
the  two  names  are  too  essentially  different  to  allow 
of  this,  wtiich  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ver- 
sion. The  Targum  gives  it  Shicaron,  and  with  this 
agrees  Eusebius  (Onom.  Saxupov),  though  no  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  of  the  place  is  to  be  gained 
from  his  notice.  [G.] 

SHIELD  (!13V ;  jJO;  dSb>;  rnPlb).  The 
three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  Arms,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  txinn&h  was  a  large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  tne  whole  body ;  that  the  m&gin 
was  a  small  round  or  oval  shield ;  and  that  the  term 
shelet  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  orna- 
mental piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
socherdh,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only  in  Ps. 
xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  leather ;  it  thus  admitted 
of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9).  The  mdyen  was 
frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or  copper ; 
its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,"  when 
the  sun  shone  on  it  (1  Mace.  vi.  39),  and  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the 

as  Stodlum=£tude,  Strenae=£trenncs,  &c  Ac. 

s  In  the  passage  qooted,  the  shields  carried  by  the 
soldiers  of  Antiochus  are  said  to  nave  been  actually  oi 
gold.  This,  however,  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  evts* 
stiver  shields  were  very  rore  (lliod.  Sic  xvlt.  st). 
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shield,  we  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Kahum 
(ii.  3).  The  sin-face  of  the  shield  was  kept  bright  by 
the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5;  hence 
Saul's  shield  is  described  as  "  not  anointed  with  oil " 
i.  e.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Oil  would  be 
as  useful  for  the  metal  as  for  the  leather  shield.  In 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects  of  weather,  the 
shield  was  kept  covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is. 
xxii.  6 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.G.  ii.  21  ;  Cic.  Nat.  Dear.  ii. 
14).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which 
it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  was  used  not  only 
in  the  Meld,  but  also  in  besieging  towns,  when  it 
served  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  the  combined 
shields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kind  of  testudo 
(Kz.  xxvi.  8).  Shields  of  state  were  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  reli- 
gious  processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17) ;  when  these  were 
carried  off,  they  were  replaced  by  shields  of  brass, 
which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were  kept  in  the 
guard-room  (IK.  xiv.  27),  while  the  former  had 
been  suspended  in  the  palace  for  ornament.  A  large 
golden  shield  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  treaty  with  them  was  renewed  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18);  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  alliance  (<rinfto\ov  rqs  trvfi- 
ftaxlas,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  but  whether  any 
symbolic  significance  was  attached  to  the  shield  in 
particular  as  being  the  weapon  of  protection,  is  un- 
certain. Other  instances  of  a  similar  present  occur 
fSuet.  Calig.  16),  as  well  as  of  complimentary  pre- 
sents of  a  different  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Cic. 
Verr.  2  Act.  iv.  29,  §67).  Shields  were  suspended 
about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (IK. 
x.  17  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  57,  vi.  2) ;  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  shields  (assuming  shelet  to  have 
this  meaning)  which  David  took  from  Hadadezer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Cant.  iv.  4),  and  which  were 
afterwards  turned  to  practical  account  (2  K.  xi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xiiii.  9) :  the  Gammadim  similarly  sus- 
pended them  about  their  towers  (Kz.  xxvii.  11 ;  see 
(■ammadims).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of  the 
Bible  the  shield  generally  repiesents  the  protection 
of  God  (e.g.  Ps.  iii.  3,  xxviii.  7) ;  but  in  Ps.  xlvii. 
9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulers,  and  in  Kph.  vi.  16, 
to  lhith.  "  [W.  L.  B.] 

SHIGGAI'ON  (}V|B>:  VaKpis :  Psalmus), 
l's.  vii.  1.  A  particular  kind  of  Psalm  ;  the  specific 
character  of  which  is  now  not  known. 

In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  no- 
where in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  of  the 
7th  Psalm,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar 
in  that  psalm  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
others,  in  which  the  author  gives  utterance  to  his 
feelings  against  his  enemies,  and  implores  the 
assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them ;  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive  in- 
ference as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk 
iii.  1,  the  word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  "  'al  sliigytndth  "  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
modern  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Shiggaion,"  and  to  be  merely  a  direction 
as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures  by  which  the 
ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  This  being  so,  the 
ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
Shiggaion ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called, 
though  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  according  to  the 
measures  of  the  shiggaion.  And,  indeed,  if  it 
w<re  called  a  shiggaion,  the  difficulty  would  not 
be  diminished ;  for,  independently  of  the  inscrip- 


tion, no  one  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  ode 
and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  species  cf 
sacred  poem ;  and  even  since  their  possible  simi- 
larity has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as 
to  justify  a  distinct  classification.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its 
etymology;  but  unfortunately  there  are  no  less 
than  three  rival  etymologies,  each  with  plausible 
claims  to  attention.  Gesenius  and  Fttrst,  s.  v., 
concur  in  deriving  it  from  flat?  (the  Piel  of 
Hit?),  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 

with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  mean 
a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Die  Poetiachen  BSclier 
des  alten  Bundes,  i.  29 ;  Rodiger,  s.  c.  in  his 
continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus;  and  Delitzsch, 
Cammentar  aber  den  Psalter,  i.  51,  derive  it  from 
in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and 
consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithyrambus ;  while  De  Wette,  Die  Psalmcn,  p. 
34 ;  Lee,  s.  r. ;  and  Hitzig,  Die  ZvcSIf  kleinen 
Propheten,  p.  26,  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm 
of  lamentation,  or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived 
from  Arabic.  Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  Die 
Psalmen,  i.  109,  199,  conjectures  that  shiggaion  is 
identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  ix.  16,  in  the  sense  of 
poem  or  song,  from  T\\n,  to  meditate  or  compose ; 
but  even  so,  no  information  would  be  conveyed  as 
to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem. 

As  to  the  inscription  of  Habakkuk 's  ode,  "  'al 
shigyinith,"  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  is  /aeri 
q35ij j,  which  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  The 
Vulgate  translates  "  pro  ignorantiis,"  as  if  the 
word  had  been  sheg&goth,  transgressions  through 
ignorance  (Lev.  iv.  2,  27 ;  Num.  xv.  27 ;  Eccl. 
v.  6),  or  shegtith  (Ps.  xix.  13),  which  seems  to 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the 
Vulgate  was  influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than, where  ehigydnith  seems  to  be  translated 
NflW3.  In  theA.V.ofHab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering 
is  "  upon  ahigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were  some 
musical  instrument.  But  under  any  circumstances 
'al  (7V)  must  not  be  translated  "  upon "  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use 
there  is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose, 
although  playing  on  musical  instruments  is  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there 
is  one  passage,  Ps.  xcii.  3,  where  the  word  might 
be  so  translated,  it  might  equally  well  be  ren- 
dered there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of"  the  musical 
instruments  therein  specified — and  this  translation 
is  preferable.  It  seems  likewise  a  mistake  that 
'al  is  translated  "  upon  "  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments,  Gittith,  Machalath, 
Negtnath,  NechtlSth,  Shushan,  Shoshanntm  (Ps. 
viii.  1,  lxxxi.  1,  lxxxiv.  1,  liii.  1,  lxxxviii.  1,  lxi. 
1,  v.  1,  lx.  1,  xiv.  1,  bax.  1,  Ixix.  1).  Indeed, 
all  these  words  are  regarded  by  Ewald  (/'off. 
Etich.  i.  177)  as  meaning  musical  keys,  and  by 
Ftirst  (ss.  or.)  as  meaning  musical  bands.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  substitutes,  it 
is  very  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  musical 
instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible.        [K.  T.] 

SHI'HON  (flN't?,  «.«.  Shion:  Sum*:  Sem). 
A  town  of  Issnciiar,  named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  19 
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It  occurs  between  Haphraim  and  Anabarath.  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  (Onomast.)  mention  it  as  then 
existing  "  near  Mount  Tabor.  The  only  name  at 
all  resembling  it  at  present  in  that  neighbourhood 
is  the  Chirbet  Schfin  of  Dr.SchuIz  (Zimmermann's 
Map  of  Galilee,  1861)  1 J  mile  N.W.  of  Deburieh. 
This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz 
( 166)  as  "  Sain  between  Duberieh  and  Ja/a."  The 
identification  is,  however,  very  uncertain,  since 
.-fcAf  in  appears  to  contain  the  Am,  while  the  He- 
brew name  does  not. 

The  redundant  A  in  the  A.  V.  is  an  error  of  the 
recent  editions.  In  that  of  1611  the  name  is 
.Shion.  [G.] 

SHTHOR  OP  EGYPT  (D.nVO  "tifW:  Spia 
\iyvxrm :  Sihor  Aegypti,  1  Chr.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken 
of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David's 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  being  the  other. 
It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor,"  "  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt"  (Josh.  xiii.  2, 3),  A.  V. "  Sihor," 
sometime*,  at  lesut,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  occurring 
iu  other  passages,  one  of  which  (where  it  has  the 
article)  is  parallel  to  this.  The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is  or  has  been  an  appella- 
tive, rather  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  the 
complete  phrase.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Shihor  Mizraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal 
Mizraim,  and  that  the  name  Shihor-Libnath, 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  unless  derived  from  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Phoenician  colonists  of  Egypt,  as 
we  are  disposed  to  think  possible,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  that  country  with  the  ancient  manufacture 
of  glass,  shows  that  the  word  Shihor  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  great  river.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and  "  the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt "  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  Wadi-l-'Areesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Shihor,  and 
even  Nahal,  atone,  are  names  of  the  Nile,  while 
Nahal  Mizraim  is  used  interchangeably  with  the 

river  fVO,  not  ^113)  of  Mizraim.  We  therefore 
are  disposed  to  hold  that  all  the  names  designate 
the  Nile.  The  fitness  of  the  name  Shihor  to  the 
Nile  must  be  remembered.  [Nile;  River  of 
Egypt;  Sihor.]  "         [R.  S.  P.] 

SHI'HOR-IJB'NATH  (nj3^  lin'B':  ts? 
iti&y  koI  AafaviS;  Alex.  itiap  nr.  A. :  Sichor  et 
Labanath).  Named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  26  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher.  Nothing 
is  known  of  it  By  the  ancient  translators  and 
commentators  (as  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon)  the  names  are  taken  as 
belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modern  com- 
mentators, beginning  perhaps  with  Masius,  have 
inclined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a  river. 
Led  by  the  meaning  of  Libnath  as  "  white,"  they 
interpret  the  Shihor-Libnath  as  the  glass  river, 
which  they  then  naturally  identify  with  the  Belus  * 
of  Pliny  {N.  H.  v.  19),  the  present  Nahr  Naman, 
which  drains  part  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  and  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  short  distance  below  that  city. 
It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  theory  at  once  so  ingenious 
and  so  consistent,  and  supported  by  the  great  name 
of  Michaelis  (Suppl.  No.  2462),  but  it  is  surely 
very  far-fetched.    There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 


»  It  Is  singular,  too,  that  Joscphas  should  state  that 
there  was  a  monument  of  Jfenwen  standing  close  to  the 

IMns  (A  J.  II  10,  $2). 


Shihor-Libnath  is  a  stream  at  all,  except  tie  agree 
ment  of  the  first  portion  of  the  name  with  a  rare 
word  used  for  the  Nile — a  river  which  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  an  insignificant  streamlet 
like  the  Naman.  And  even  if  it  be  a  river,  the 
position  of  the  Naman  is  unsuitable,  since,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  very  obscure  list  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  Shihor-Libnath  was  the  south 
pivot  of  the  territory  of  Asher„  below  Mount  Carmel. 
Reland's  conjecture  of  the  Crocodeilon  river,  pro- 
bably, the  Moieh  et  Temteh,  close  to  Kaitariyeh,  is 
too  far  south.  .  [G.] 

SHIL'HI  {irfttf :  2oA.ot,  2oX( ;  Alex.  SoXoXiL 
2aA<( :  Salai,  Salahi).  The  father  of  Azubah,  Je- 
hoshaphafs  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

SHIL'HIM  (D'rT^:  2oX<;  Alex.  itXtei/i  : 
Silim).  One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh, 
xv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  It  is 
not  even  named  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  list  of 
Simeon's  cities  in  Josh.  xix.  Sharchen  (ver.  6) 
occupies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in  I  Chr.  iv.  3l 
this  is  still  further  changed  to  Shaaraim.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  if  these  are  mere  corruptions,  or  denote 
any  actual  variations  of  name. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  are  identical  with  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  their 
position  in  the  south  of  Judah,  so  remote  from  the 
scene  of  St.  John's  labours  and  the  other  events  of  - 
the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this.  [G.] 

SH1X'LEM(D^B':  3«xMm>  2«*A^;  Alex. 
ZvAMjpinGen.:  Sallem,  Sellem).  Son  of  N'aphtali, 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Shillemites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  24 ;  Num.  xxvi.  49).  The  same  as  Sh  allum  7. 

SHILTJEMiTES,  THE  0?Wil :  i  SsAAkm*  : 
Sellemitae\  The  descendants  of  Shillem  the  son  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

SHILO  AH,  THE  WATERS  OF  (rkwn  '9: 
to  Stop  rod  SeiAooV ;  Alex.  SiAoseut :  Saad. 
^jtaJlw  y*C>b  AmSel'tdn:  aquas  Siloe).  Acer- 
tain  soft-flowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6)  to  point  his  comparison  between 
the  quiet  confidence  in  Jehovah  which  he  was 
urging  on  the  people,  and  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence of  the  king  of  Assyria,  lor  whose  alliamre 
they  were  clamouring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
question  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  their  later  name  of  .Siloam — the  only  per- 
ennial spring  of  Jerusalem.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  fact  that  the  "waters  of  Siloam" 
run  with  an  irregular  intermittent  action,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  flowing 
"  softly."  But  the  testimony  of  careful  investigators 
(Rob.  B.  R.  i.  341,  2;  Barclay,  City,  516)  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that  the  disturbance-only  takes  place, 
at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  say  three 
to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  flow  being 
"  perfectly  quiescent "  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
In  summer  the  disturbance  only  occurs  once  in  two 
or  three  days.  Such  interruptions  to  the  quiet  flow 

'  The  Targum  Jonathan,  Peahlto,  and  Arabic  Ver- 
sions of  1  K.  1.  33,  read  Sbikwh  for  the  Qlbon  of  the 
Hebrew 
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of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  interfere  with 
the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

The  form  of  the  name  employed  by  Isaiah  is 
midway  between  the  has-Shtlach  of  Neheroiah 
(A.  V.  Siloah)  and  the  Siloam  of  the  N.  T.  A 
similar  change  is  noticed  under  Shiloni. 

The  spring  and  pool  of  Siloam  are  treated  of 
under  that  head.  [G.] 

SHI'LOH  (nVc* :  rh  iwoxd^em  air*? :  qui 

mittendas  est).  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh 
is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a  very 
difficult  passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation 
is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or 
Pacific,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose 
name  has  a  similar  signification  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  once  the  translation 
of  Gesenius,  though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
abandon  it  (see  his  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at 
present  the  translation  of  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Christologie  dee  Alien  Testaments,  p.  69,  find  of  the 
Grand  Rabbin  Wogue,  in  his  Translation  of  Genesis, 
a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Grand  Kabbins  of  Fiance  (Le  1'entateuque,  ou  les 
Cinq  Litres  de  Moist,  Paris,  1860).  Both  these 
writers  regard  the  passage  as  a  Messianic  prophecy, 
and  it  is  so  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
Messiah  in  this  work  (p.  340). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  collect  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to 
this  translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal 
to  it.  1st.  The  word  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person. 
2ndly.  The  only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, 
of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51 ;  2  Sam. 
xv.  12) ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  not 
of  a  person.  3rdly.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as 
the  name  of  the  city  in  Ephraim  where  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  remained  during  such  a  long  period, 
a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is  given  to  the  passage 
without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and, 
indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  parallel  else- 
where (compare  fl^  N3»1,  1  Sam.  iv.  12).  The 
simple  translation  is,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh."  And,  in  this  case, 
the  allusion  would  be  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in 
war  (Jndg.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18;  Num.  ii.  3,  x.  14), 
which  was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land 
was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish  writois 
i<ad  previously  maintained  that  Shiloh,  the  city  of 
Kphraim,  was  referred  to  in  this  passage ;  and  Ser- 
vetus  had  propounded  the  same  opinion  in  a  fanciful 
dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed  a  double  mean- 
ing to  the  words  (De  Trinitate,  lib.  ii.  p.  61,  ed. 
of  1553  A.D.).  But  the  above  translation  and 
explanation,  as  proposed  and  defended  on  critical 
grounds  of  reasonable  validity,  was  first  suggested 
in  modern  days  by  Teller  (Sbtae  Criticae  ei  Exege- 
ticae  in  Gen.  xlix.,  DeiU.  xxxiii.,  Ex.  xv.,  Judg.  v., 
Halae  et  Hclmstadii,  1766),  and  it  has  since,  with 
modifications,  found  favour  with  numerous  learned 
men  belonging  to  various  schools  of  theology,  such 
as  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Delitzsch, 
Kodiger,  Kajisch,  Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth 
at  length  by  Hengstenbei-g  ( /.  c),  and  the  reasons 
in  its  favour,  with  an  account  of  the  various  inter- 


pretations which  have  been  suggested  by  other*, 
are  well  given  by  Davidson  (Introduction  to  (/«■ 
Old  Testament,  i.  1 99-2 1 0).  Supposing  always  that 
the  existing  text  is  correct,  the  reasons  in  iavour  of 
Teller's  interpretation  seem  much  to  preponderate. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  main  obstacle  to  inter- 
preting the  woid  Shiloh  in  its  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  seems  to  arise  from  an  imaginative  view 
of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  Twelve  Tribes,  which 
finds  in  it  more  than  is  justified  by  a  sober  exami- 
nation of  it.  Thus  Hengstenberg  says: — "The 
temporal  limit  which  is  here  placed  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  Judah  would  be  in  glaring  contradie 
tion  to  verses  8  and  9,  in  which  Judah,  without 
any  temporal  limitation,  is  raised  to  be  the  I. ion  of 
God."  But  the  allusion  to  a  lion  is  simply  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  nit  gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  lie 
couched  as  a  lion,  aud  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall 
rouse  him  up?"  Now, bearing  in  mind  the  general 
colouring  of  Oriental  imagery,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  passage  which  makes  a  reference  to  the  city 
Shftoh  improbable.  Again,  Hengstenberg  says  that 
the  visions  of  Jacob  never  go  into  what  is  special,  but 
always  hare  regard  to  the  future  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  great  scale  (tin  gamen  und  grossen).  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  nevertheless  compatible  with  the  follow- 
ing geographical  statement  respecting  Zebulun: — 
"  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sen,  and 
he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships,  and  his  bonier 
shall  be  unto  Zidon."  It  is  likewise  compatible 
with  prophecies  respecting  some  of  the  other  tribes, 
which  to  any  one  who  examined  Jacob's  blessing 
minutely  with  lofty  expectations  would  be  disnp- 
)K>inting.  Thus  of  Benjamin,  within  whose  territory 
the  glorious  Temple  of  Solomon  was  afterwards 
built,  it  is  merely  said,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a 
wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  Of  Gad  it  is 
said,  "  A  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last."  Of  Asher,  "  Out  of  Asher 
his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties."  And  of  Naphtali,  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind 
let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly . words "  (vv.  19,20, 
21, 27).  Indeed  the  difference  (except  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph,  in  whose  territory  Shiloh  was  situ- 
ated) between  the  reality  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
demands  of  an  imaginative  miud,  explains,  perhaps, 
the  strange  statement  of  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
quoted  by  Teller,  that,  when  Jacob  was  about  to 
aunounce  to  his  sons  the  future  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  was  restrained  by  the  finger  of  God ; 
silence  was  enjoined  him  :  and  he  was  seized  with  loss 
of  memory.  See  the  letter  ofSt.  Isidore,  Lib.  i.  Epist. 
365,  in  Bibtiotluca  Maxima  Putrum,  vii.  570. 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perhaps 
that  of  "  Rest."  The  passage  would  then  run  thus : 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey  him" — and  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation 
deserves  respectful  consideration,  as  having  been 
ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius.  It  was  preferred 
by  Valer,  and  is  defended  by  Knobel  in  the  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  There  is  on* 
objection  less  to  it  than  to  the  use  of  Shiloh  as  a 
person,  and  it  is  not  without  some  probability. 
Still  it  remains  subject  to  the  objection  that  Shiloh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  except  as  the  name 
of  a  city,  and  that  by  translating  the  word  here  as 
the  uame  of  a  city  a  reasonably  good  meaning  m*» 
be  given  to  the  passage. 
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3.  A  third  explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  is  a  translation 
by  various  learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  that  Shiloh  merely  means 
''  his  son,'  i.  e.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of 
the  Messiah),  from  n  supposed  word  Shtt,  "  a  son." 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebrew, 
iind  ns  a  plea  for  its  possible  existence  reference  is 
made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shaft! ,  with  the  same  sig- 
nification. This  meaning  of  "  his  son  "  owes,  per- 
haps, its  principal  interest  to  its  having  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  two  such  theologians  as  Luther 
and  Calvin.  (See  the  Commentaries  of  each  on 
Gen.  xlix.  10.)  Luther  connected  the  word  with 
Schilyah  in  Deut.  xxviii.  57,  but  this  would  not 
now  be  deemed  permissible. 

The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  that  teit.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  "  qui  missus  est,"  we  may  be  cei  tain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 
rbv, "  to  send,"  as  if  the  word  &  cWeoraApeVoi 
might  have  been  used  in  Greek.  We  may  likewise 
be  certain  that  the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did 
not  read  the  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Biblts.  He 
read  it  as  nfct?=!iW,  precisely  corresponding  to 
"b  "SPK,  and  translated  it  well  by  the  phrase  ra 

farom fficra  atVre? ;  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
"  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
the  things  reserved  for  him  come."  It  is  roost  pro- 
bable that  Ezekiel  read  the  word  in  the  same  way 
when  he  wrote  the  words  DBCTSi]  ^"TB'K  K3~lj 
(Ez.  xii.  32,  in  the  A.  V..verse  27);  nnd'it  seems 
likely,  though  not  certain,  that  the  author*  of  the 
Paraphrase  of  Jacob's  last  words  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkeloa  followed  the  reading  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
Septuagint,  substituting  the  word  KIM^D  for  the 
ODBTS  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  re- 
mark* that  is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct 
than  Shiloh,  though  one  main  argument  against 
that  C?  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch 

V 

as  an  equivalent  to  "TCN,  is  inconclusive,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which,  on  any 
hypothesis,  must  be  regarded  as  a  poem  of  great 
antiquity.  But  the  fact  that  there  were  different 
readings,  in  fdrmer  times,  of  this  very  difficult  pas- 
sage, necessarily  tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  correct  reading  may  have  been  lost. 

Whatever  interpretation  of  the  present  reading 
may  be  adopted,  the  one  which  must  be  pronounced 
entitled  to  the  least  consideration  is  that  which  sup- 
poses the  prophecy  relates  to  the  With  of  Christ  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod  just  before  Judaea 
became  a  Roman  province.  There  is  no  such  inter- 
pretation in  the  Bible,  wid  however  ancient  this 
mode  of  regarding  the  passage  may  be,  it  must  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  a  dispassionate  scrutiny.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  regard  the 
dependent  rule  of  King  Herod  the  Idumaean  as  an 
instance  of  the  sceptre  being  still  borne  by  Judah. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  precise  position  of  Herod, 
it  may  be  euough  to  quote  the  unsuspicious  testi- 

"  This  wriu-r,  however,  was  so  fanciful,  that  no  reliance 
ran  be  placed  ou  his  Judgment  on  any  point  where  It  was 
possible  for  him  to  go  wrong.  Thus  his  paraphrase  of  the 
prophecy  respecting  Benjamin  Is :  ••  The  sbechlnah  shall 


mony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
Matthew,  lib.  iii.  c.  22,  writes  as  follows: — "  Caesar 
Augustus  Herodcm  filium  Antipatris  alienigenam  et 
proselytum  regem  Judaeis  constituent,  qui  tribulit 
proeemt,  et  Romano  parent  imperio."  Secondly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  about  588  years  before 
Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  its  Temple  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  led  away  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Chaldean,  and  during 
the  next  fifty  years  the  .lews  were  subjects  of  the 
Chaldaean  Empire.  .Afterwards,  during  a  period 
of  somewhat  above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of 
the  Pei-sian  Empire.  Subsequently,  during  a  period 
of  163  years,  tram  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
rising  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Hence  for  a  period  of 
more  than  400  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  were  deprived 
of  their  independence;  and,  as  a  plain  undeniable 
matter  of  fact,  the  sceptre  had  already  departed 
from  Judah.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  farther 
through  the  rule  of  the  Maccakees  (a  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  down 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conquest  ot 
Palestine  by  Pompey  (B.C.  63),  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  a  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
which  ignores  the  dependent  state  of  Judaea  during 
400  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
cannot  be  regarded  as  based  upon  sound  principles 
of  interpretation.  [E.  T.] 

SHI'LOH,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  stands  in 

Hebrew  as  (Josh,  xviii.  1-10),  (1 

Sam.  i.  24,  iii.  21 ;  Judg.  xxi.  19),  flW  (1  K. 

ii.  27),  iytf  (Judg.  xxi.  21  ;  Jer.  vii.  12),  and 

perhaps  also  J^,  whence  the  gentile  »jW 

(1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15);  in  the  Sept.  as  2i)Xa>, 
SijAoV,  2oA.eS,  JuA<4  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7 ; 
11,  §1;  and  3tAc»,  StAoSy,  v.  1,  §19;  ii.  9, 
§12);  and  in  the  Vulg.  ns  Silo,  and  more  rarely 
Selo.    The  name  was  derived  probably  from 

"  to  rest,"  and  represented  the  idea  that  the 

nation  attained  at  this  place  to  a  state  of  rest,  or 
that  the  Lord  Himself  would  here  rest  among  His 
people.  Taanatii-Shiloh  may  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the 
way  to  Shiloh  (as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indi- 
cate). [Taakath-  Shiloh.]  (See  also  Kurtz's 
Gesch.  del  A.  Bund.  ii.  p.  569). 

The  principal  conditions  for  identifying  with  con- 
fidence the  site  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
are:  (1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a 
proper  resemblance  to  the  ancient  one;  (2)  that 
its  situation  accord  with  the  geographical  notices 
of  the  Scriptures :  and  (3)  that  the  statements  of 
early  writers  and  travellers  point  to  a  coincident 
conclusion.  Shiloh  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  combination  of  these  testimonies.  The  de- 
scription in  Judg.  xxi.  19  is  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  said  there,  is  "  on  tie  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Pheehem,  and  on  the  south  of 

abide  in  the  land  of  Benjamin;  and  in  his  possession  a 
sanctuary  shall  be  built.  Morning  and  evening  the  priest* 
shall  offer  oblations ;  arid  In  the  evening  they  shall  divide 
the  residue  of  their  portion." 
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Lebonah."  In  agreement  with  this  the  traveller  at 
the  present  day  (the  writer  quotes  here  his  own 
note-book),  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the 
first  night  at  BeHtn,  the  ancient  Bethel ;  the  next 
day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours,  turns  aside  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  visit  Seiltin,  the  Arabic  for 
Shiloh ;  and  then  passing  through  the  narrow  Wady, 
which  brings  him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  el-Leb- 
Mn,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he 
pursues  "the  highway"  to  N&bius,  the  ancient 
■Shechem.  [Shechem  J  Its  present  name  is  suffi- 
ciently like  the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  while 
it  is  identical  with  Shilm  (see  above),  on  which 
it  is  evidently  founded.  Again,  Jerome  (ad  Zeph. 
i.  14),  and  Eusebius  (Onomasi.  art.  "  Silo  ")  cer- 
tainly have  Seilun  in  view  when  they  speak  of 
the  situation  of  Shiloh  with  reference  to  Nenpolis 
or  Jtdblus.  It  discovers  a  strange  oversight  of  the 
data  which  control  the  question,  that  some  of  the 
older  travellers  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Ncby  Samwil, 
about  two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  sq.)  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10 ;  Judg.  xviii. 
:il ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  con- 
queror divided  among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the 
west  Jordan-region,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xlx.  51).  In  this  distri- 
bution, or  an  earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the 
limits  of  Ephrsdm  (Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizure 
here  of  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh"  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  is  recorded  as  an  event  which  preserved 
one  of  the  tribes  from  extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23). 
The  annual "  feast  of  the  Lord"  was  observed  at  Shi- 
loh, and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  men  lay  in  wait 
in  the  vineyards,  and  when  the  women  went  forth 
"  to  dance  in  dances,"  the  men  took  them  captive 
and  carried  them  home  as  wives.  Here  Eli 
judged  Israel,  and  at  last  died  of  grief  on  hearing 
that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  story  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of 
Shiloh,  transmits  to  us  a  characteristic  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  Hebrews  (1  Sam.  i.  1  &c.);  Samuel, 
the  child  of  her  prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought 
up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
( 1  Sam.  ii.  26,  iii.  1).  The  ungodly  conduct  of  the 
sons  of  Eli 'occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle  against 
the  Philistines, and  Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history 
as  a  striking  example  of  the  Divine  indignation.  "  Go 
ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  "  unto  my  place  which 
which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the 
first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the  wickedness 
of  my  people  Israel"  (Jer.  vii.  12).  Some  have 
inferred  from  Judg.  xviii.  31  (comp.  Ps.  lxxriii. 
60  sq.)  that  a  permanent  structure  or  temple  had 
been  built  for  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and  that  it 
continued  there  (as  it  were  sine  numine)  for  a  long 
time  after  the  tabernacle  was  removed  to  other 
places.  But  the  language  in  2  Sam.  vii.  6  is  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  that  conclusion.  God  says  there 
to  David  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
"  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  house  since  the  time  that 
I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
even  to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and  in 
a  tabernacle."  So  in  1  K.  iii.  2,  it  is  said  expressly 


that  no  " house"  had  been  built  for  the  worship  cf 
God  till  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem. It  must  be  in  a  spiritual  sense,  there- 
fore, that  the  tabernacle  is  called  a  "  house "  or 
"  temple  "  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Shiloh. 
God  is  said  to  dwell  where  He  is  pleased  to  manifest 
his  presence  or  is  worshipped ;  and  the  place  thus 
honoured  becomes  His  abode  or  temple,  whether  it 
be  a  tent  or  a  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  or  even  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijah  the  prophet 
had  his  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  1., 
and  was  visited  there  by  the  messengers  of  Jero- 
boam 's  wife  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  sickness  of 
their  child  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xiv.  1,  Stc.).  The 
people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  (Jer.  xli. 
5)  appear  to  have  been  Cuthites  (2  K.  xvii.  30) 
who  had  adopted  some  of  the  forms  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship. (SeeHitzig,  Zujerem.?.  331.)  Jerome,  who 
surveyed  the  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  says :  "  Vix 
ruinarum  parva  vestigia,  vix  altaris  fundamenta 
monstrantur." 

The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  traveller  views 
it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  closely  where  the 
ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A  Tell,  or  mo- 
derate hill,  rises  from  an  uneven  plain,  surrounded 
by  other  higher  hills,  except  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
south,  which  hill  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
principal  site  of  the  town.  The  tabernacle  may 
have  been  pitched  on  this  eminence,  where  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  The  ruins 
found  there  at  present  are  very  inconsiderable.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively 
modern  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.  Near  a  ruined  mosk 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which 
the  winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.  Just  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifice, 
which  combines  some  of  the  architectural  properties 
of  a  fortress  and  a  church.  Three  columnt  with 
Corinthian  capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.  An 
amphora  between  two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of 
Roman  sculpture,  adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorway. 
The  natives  call  this  ruin  the  "  Mosk  of  Seilun.'  * 
At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
main  site,  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached 
through  a  narrow  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant, 
and,  according  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the 
East,  flows  first  into  a  pool  or  well,  and  thence  into 
a  larger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds  are 
watered.  This  fountain,  which  would  be  so  na- 
tural a  resort  for  a  festal  party,  may  have  been  the 
place  where  the  "daughters  of  Shiloh"  were  dan- 
cing, when  they  were  surprised  and  borne  off  by 
their  captors.  In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn  se- 
pulchres, in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  uufor- 
tnnate  house  of  Eli  may  have  been  laid  to  rest. 
There  was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher's  Berg,  of 
Tud.  ii.  435)  that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that 
the  scenery  of  Shiloh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it 
presents  no  feature  of  grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind,  and  awaken  thoughts  in  harmony 
with  the  memories  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time, 
it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  for  the  objects  to 
which  Shiloh  was  devoted,  it  was  not  unwisely 
chosen.  It  was  secluded,  and  therefore  favourable 
to  acts  of  worship  and  religious  study,  in  which 


,  •  This  U  on  tbe  authority  of  Dr.  Robinson.  I  *.  Wilson 
understood  It  was  called  "  Mosk  of  the  Sixty"  (Win) 
(lAindt  of  Die  MM*.  Ii.  294). 
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the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like  Samuel, 
was  to  be  spent.  Yearly  festivals  were  celebrated 
there,  and  brought  together  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  I 
easily  obtained  in  such  a  place.  Terraces  are  still  | 
risible  on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills,  which  show 
that  every  foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed 
with  verdure  and  fertility.  The  ceremonies  of  such 
occasions  consisted  largely  of  processions  and  dances, 
and  the  place  afforded  ample  scope  for  such  move- 
ments. The  surrounding  hills  served  as  an  amphi- 
theatre, whence  the  spectators  could  look,  and  have 
the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes.  The  position 
too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted  of  an  easy 
defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.  To 
its  other  advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its 
central  position  for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan.  An  air  of  oppressive  stillness  hangs 
now  over  all  the  scene,  and  adds  force  to  the  re- 
flection  that  truly  the  *'  oracles  "  so  long  consulted 
there  "  are  dumb ;"  they  had  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose, and  given  place  to  "a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy."  A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  deStour  of 
several  miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has 
been  less  frequently  described  than  other  more  ac- 
cessible places.  (The  reader  may  consult  Relnnd's 
Paluestina,  1016;  Bachiene's  Beschreibtmg,  ii. 
§582 ;  Raumer's  Palaest.  201 ;  ratter's  Erdk.  xv. 
631  sq. ;  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  ii.  269-276 ;  Wilson's 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  294 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
p.  231-3;  Porter's  Handb.  of  Syria,  ii.  328;  and 
Hcrzog's  Real-Encyk.  xiv.  369.)        [H.  B.  H.] 

SHILO'NI  ('ftPi!, »'.  e.  "  the  Shilonite :"  tow 
briKowi :  SilonUes).  This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered — as 
it  is  in  other  cases — "  the  Shilonite,"  that  is,  the 
descendant  of  Shelah  the  youngest  son  of  Jndah. 
The  passage  is  giving  an  account  (like  1  Chr.  ix. 
:i-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah  who  lived  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  date  to  which  it  refers,  and  (like  that) 
it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of  Pharez  and 
Shelah. 

The  change  of  Shelani  to  Shiloni  is  the  same 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  name  of 
Siloam — Shelach  in  Nehemiah,  and  Shiloach  in 
Isaiah.  [G.] 

SHTLONITE,  THE  ('SWn  :  in  Chron., 

'jfrWn  and  'jii?B>n  :  4  SjjAojMfTijj  ;  Alex.  2-n- 

\wrm)>:  Silonites) ;  that  is,  the  native  or  resident 
of  Shiloh ; — a  title  ascribed  only  to  Ahijah,  the  pro- 
phet who  foretold  to  Jeroboam  the  disruption  of 
the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  (1  K.  xi.  29, 
xii.  15,  xv.  29;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  15).  Its  con- 
nexion with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  K.  xiv.  2,  4,  which 
shows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still  the  residence 
of  the  prophet.  The  word  is  therefore  entirely 
distinct  from  thai  examined  in  the  following  article 
and  under  Shiloni.  [G.] 

SHI'LONITES,  THE  pbWil :  riV  Ir,- 
Kayd :  SiUmt)  are  mentioned  among  the  descendants 
of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  a  date  difficult 
to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  are  doubtless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Shelah,  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch are  more  accurately  designated  Shelanites. 
This  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Tar  gum 
Joseph  on  the  passage — "  the  tribe  of  Shelah,"  and 
is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Neh.  xi„  a  document  which  exhibits  a  certain  cor- 


respondence with  1  Chr.  ix.  It  is  identical  in  tin 
original  except  a  slight  contraction,  but  in  the  A.  V. 
it  is  given  as  Shiloni. 

SHIL'SHAH  (nvber  :  SaAuni  :  Alex.  3a- 

t  ;  * 

Aenrd:  Salusa).  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

SHIM'EA  (X^OK* :  laiutd :  Simmaa).  1.  Son 
of  David  by  Bathsheba  (I  Chr.  iii.  5).  Called  also 
Shammua,  and  Shammuah. 

2.  (Alex.  2o/id.)  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
30  [15]). 

3.  (Samoa.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24]). 

4.  (Alex,  2oua4i.)  The  brother  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xx.  7),  elsewhere  called  Shammah,  Siiimma, 
and  Shimeah. 

SHIM'EAH  OJKKS' ;  Ken,  KyW:  Sejwf; 
Alex.  2</tee( :  Samoa).  1.  Brother  of  David,  and 
father  of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21) : 
allied  also  Shammah,  Shihea,  and  Siiimma.  In 
2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32,  his  name  is  written  WOt? 
(pta/ioi ;  Alex,  iapd  in  ver.  32 :  Samma). 

2.  (flttt?e>:  la/tad;  Alex.  Xauti:  Samoa). 
A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  32). 

SHIM'EAM  (DKDS* :  2«/«<£;  Alex.  Sand: 
Samaan).  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  founder  or 
prince  of  Gibeon  (I  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  Shimeah 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  32. 

SHIM'EATH  (nyBB':  'UuovAB,  Sofiodfl; 
Alex.  2a/ut0  in  Chr. :  Semaath,  Semmaath).  An 
Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

SHIM'EI  CyOB' :  Se^ei:  Semet).  1.  Son  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xii.  13);  called 
Shlmi  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according 
to  the  present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Libni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Meraii,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
this  verse.  [See  Libni  2:  Mahli  l.j  [W.A.W.] 
2.  (Alex.  Zffitet.)  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  who  lived  at 
Bahurim.  His  residence  there  agrees  with  the 
other  notices  of  the  place,  as  if  a  marked  spot  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan  Valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  just  within  the  border  of  Benjamin 
[Bahurim.]  He  may  have  received  the  unfortu- 
nate Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michul 
(2  Sam.  iii.  16). 

When  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile,  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin 
burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
His  house  apparently  was  separated  from  the  road 
by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  as  that  anything 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctly  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the 
King  and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
patch  of  dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and 
throwing  it  over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated, 
that,  but  for  David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have 
darted  across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn 
or  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole  conveisation  is 
remarkable,  as  showing  wliat  may  almost  be  called 
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tlie  olaiig  teiTns  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shimei's  mouth 
is  "  the  man  of  blood,"  twice  emphatically  repeated : 
"  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  blood  " — "  A  man 
of  blood  art  thou  "  (2  Sam.  ivi.  7,  8).  It  seems  to 
hare  been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  or  generally  perhaps  from  Da- 
vid's predatory,  warlike  life  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxii.  8). 
The  cant  name  for  a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth 
was  "  a  dead  dog  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9  ;  compare  Abner's 
expression,  "  Am  I  a  dog's  head,"  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
"  Man  of  Belial "  also  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite term' on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1). 
The  royal  party  passed  on ;  Shimei  following  them 
with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  they  were  in 
sight. 

The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  campaign. 
Just  as  he  was  crossiug  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry- 
boat or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18  ;  LXX.  Sta- 
fSatvovros;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  2,  §4,  ixl  tV  ytQipav), 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western, 
or  perhaps  even  on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
who  may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the 
heights  above.  He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in 
abject  penitence.  "  He  was  the  first,"  lie  said,  "  of 
all  the  house  of  Joaeph,"  thus  indicating  the  close 
political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and 
Abishai,  which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing 
Shimei's  life  with  an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  18-23),  in 
consideration  of  the  general  jubilee  and  amnesty 
of  the  return. 

But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (I  K.  ii.  9), 
and.  he  was  living  in  the  favour  of  the  court  at 
Jerusalem  (ib.  8).  Solomon  gave  him  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Kidron,  which  divided  him  from  the  road  to 
his  old  residence  at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed. 
He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (1 K.  ii.36,37). 
Kor  three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  for  die  purpose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  hnd  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on  his 
ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  ii.  40). 
On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).  In  the 
sacred  historian,  and  stall  more  in  Josephus  {Ant 
viii.  1,  §5),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's  having 
broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home ;  so  that  his  death 
is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previous 
treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege.      [A.  P.  S.] 

3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time 
of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is 
the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah  (IK.  iv.  18), 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  or  with  Shimeah, 
or  Shammah,  David's  brother,  as  Ewald  (Gesch. 
iii.  2o'6)  suggests,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. 
Krom  the  mention  which  is  made  of  "  the  mighty 
men  "  in  the  same  verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
conclude  that  Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah 
the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11);  for  the  difference 
in  the  Hebrew  names  of  Shimei  and  Shammah  is 
not  greater  than  that  between  those  of  Shimeah  and 
Shammah,  which  are  both  applied  to  David's  brother 

4.  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18);  son  of  Elah. 

5.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of  Zerubbnbel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  19',. 


6-  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zairhul  vi  Chr.  iv.  20, 
27).  He  had  sixteen  sons  and  six  daughters.  Per- 
haps the  same  as  Shemaiah  3. 

7.  (Alex.  It/icly.)  Son  of  Gog,  a  Bcubenite  (1 
Chr.  v.  4).    Perhaps  the  same  as  Shema  1. 

8.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  42). 

9.  (Seiwfa;  Alex.  St^ef :  Semeias.)  Son  of  Je- 
duthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  the 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17).  His  name  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  ver.  3,  but  is 
evidently  wanted  there. 

10.  (2<M<? :  Semeia$.)  The  Ramathite  who  was 
over  David's  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  In  the 
Vat  MS.  of  the  LXX.  he  is  described  as  6  4k  *P«4a. 

11.  (Alex.  Sa/iefas:  SemA.)  A  Invite  of  tin- 
sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  iu  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  14). 

12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  ofTe rings, 
the  tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
12,  13).    Perhaps  the  «ame  as  the  preceding. 

13.  CSapoi;  KA.  SafioiS.)  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  who  ha.i  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
x.  23).   Called  also  Semis. 

14.  (2c/t<t ;  FA.  3(iutl.)  One  of  the  family  of 
Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  33).  Called  SEMEI  in  1  Esdi. 
ix.  33. 

15.  A  son  of  Bani,  who  had  also  married  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  Called 
Sam  is  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

16.  (Zf/ttfeu;  Alex,  lafuttas.)  Son  of  Kish 
a  Benjamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 

11.  5).  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHIM'EON  (flVOK* :  2tn*dv:  Simeon).  A 
layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of  Hanoi,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wile  and  divorced  her  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
Simeon. 

SHIM'HI  Cyae':  Saiuda;  Alex.  Xafuit  : 
Semet).  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  us 
Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  The 
name  is  the  same  as  Shimei. 

SHIM'I  (»yet!> :  it/ut:  Sm*  =  Shimei  1 , 
Ex.  vi.  17). 

SHIM'ITES,  THE  ('yOB'SI:  t  Se- 

meUica,  sc.  familia).  The  descendants  of  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gerahom  (Num.  iii.  21).  They  are  again 
mentioned  in  Zech.  xii.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have 

SHIM'MA  (KytpC?  :  Soiuut;  Alex.  Zaftafa : 

Simmaa).  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13).  He  is  called  also  Sham- 
mah, Shimea,  and  Shimeah.  Josephus  calls  him 
ZtiVaAos  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  and  Sqiui  (Ant.  vii. 

12,  §2). 

SHTMON  ({to<t? :  Ittfv;  Alex. 
Simon).  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enumerated 
in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I 
Chr.  iv.  20).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  else- 
where in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the 
LXX.  there  is  mention  made  of  "  Someion  the 
father  of  Joman  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  which  was  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  Shimon. 

SHIM'RATH  {nyX? :  lapapde :  Samaratn). 
I  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Sliimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21 ). 
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SHIM'BI  (not?:  Al«-  2«juaf>/«: 

Semrt).  1.  A  Simconite,  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  (Jtantpt ;  Alex.  So/topi :  Samri.)  The  father 
of  Jediai'l,  one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

3.  (Zajtflpf;  Alex.  ia/iBpL)  A  Kohathite  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  of  the  sons  of  Elizaphan 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple. 

SHIMTOTH  (nnoe>:  20^0:  Alex.  2o- 
Itapi0:  Semarith).  A  Moabitess,  mother  of  Je- 
hozabad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  Siiohkr. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  gives  Seturuth,  which  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  attempt  to  translate  the  name. 

SHIM'ROM  ( j'nOB' :  Ztiup&v;  Alex.Zajupd/i: 
Simeron).  Shimron  the  son  of  Issachir  (I  Chr. 
vii.  1).  The  name  is  correctly  given  "  Shimron  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611. 

SHIM'RON  (jhDC> :  2v/uxfe ;  Alex.  So^pm; 
Xf/xpav:  Semeron,  Semrm).  A  city  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  15).  It  is  previously  named  in  the  list 
of  the  places  whose  kings  were  called  by  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  to  his  assistance  against  Joshua  (xi.  1). 
Its  full  appellation  was  perhaps  Shimron-meron. 
Schwarz  (172)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the 
Simonias  of  Josephus  (  Vita,  §24),  now  Sinuaiyeh, 
a  village  a  few  miles  W.  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  well  known  list  of  the  Talmud 
(Jena.  Megtilah,  cap.  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 
This  has  in  its  favour  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem 
(comp.  xix.  15).  The  Vat.  LXX.,  like  the  Talmud, 
omits  the  r  in  the  name.  [G.] 

SHIM'RON  (pots':  in  Gen.  Zap.$pip.;  in 
Num.  2a^apd>;  Alex.  A/iBpav :  Simron,  Semron). 
The  fourth  son  of  Issachar  according  to  the  lists  of 
(ienesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Shimronitics.  In  the 
catalogues  of  Chronicles  his  name  is  given  as 
Shimrom.  [G.] 

SHBTRONITES,  THE  ('JTOB'n  :  i  Za/ta- 
puvel ;  Alex,  o  Kpfipcau :  Semronitae).  The  family 
of  Shimron,  son  of  lssachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

SHIM'RON-ME'RON  ({'INTO  tVTOE';  the 
Keri  omits  the  tt:  ivfiiwv  .  .  .  itappdS ;  Alex. 
2ap.pav  .  .  **oo~ya  .  .  Mapav :  Simeron  Marun). 
The  king  of  Shimron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  thirty-one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  20).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the 
complete  name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
ron. Both  arc  mentioned  in  proximity  to  Achshaph 
(xi.  1,  xii.  20).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX. 
treat  the  two  words  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
places,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  notice  that  Madon 
— in  Hebrew  so  easily  substituted  for  Meron,  and 
in  fact  so  read  by  the  LXX.,  Peshito,  and  Arabic — 
occurs  next  to  Shimron  in  Josh.  xi.  1 . 

There  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with  Shim- 
ron-meron. The  old  Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi 
fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  Engannim  (Jentn), 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called 
in  his  day  Dar  Meron  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  434). 
No  modem  traveller  appears  to  have  explored  that 
district,  and  it  is  consequently  a  blank  on  the  maps. 
The  other  is  the  village  of  Simuntyeh,  west  of  Naza- 

*  This  addition,  especially  in  the  Alex.  MS.-nsnally 
to  close  to  the  Hebrew— Is  remarkable.  There  is  nothing 
m  the  original  text  to  suggest  It. 
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reth,  which  the  Talmud  asserts  to  be  the  tune  with 
Shimron.  [<J.j 
SHIMSHA'I  ('{&«>:  So/id-cf;  Alex,  ia/ieai : 
Samsai).  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Hehum,  who 
was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province  ol 
Judea,  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria,  supported  bv 
the  Persian  court  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was 
apparently  an  Aramean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
wiot<-  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  anil 
the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favonr  of  this  supposition. 
In  I  Ksdr.  ii.  he  is  called  Semellius,  and  by  Jose- 
phus ZepcAios  (Ant.  xi.  2,  §1).  The  Samaritans 
were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  for  a 
long  time  plotted  against  them  without  effect.  They 
appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  prejudiced  the 
royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them  to 
address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for 
a  time. 

SHIN' AB  (3X35? :  itrvadp:  Sennaab).  The 
king  of  Admah  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  on;  of  the 
five  kings  attacked  by  the  invading  army  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  9)  calls 
him  'XevaBipns. 

SHI'NAR  OJ»B> :  ityaip,  Itwadp :  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the  tract 
known  in  later  times  as  Chaldnea  or  Babylonia.  It 
was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime  (mud?)  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or 
Oroch  (Orchoe),  Calneh  orCalno  (probably  Niffer), 
and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These 
notices  are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  further,  that  the  LXX. 
render  the  word  by  "  Babylonia"  (BaBvXmla)  in 
one  place  (Is.  xi.  1 1 ),  and  by  "  the  land  of  Babylon  " 
(yij  BaBv\Sros)  in  another  (Zech.  v.  11). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the 
term,  which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  un- 
known to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connexion  be- 
tween ShinSr  and  Singara  or  Sinjar.  Siugara  was 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well 
known  to  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  22 ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xviii.  5,  &c),  and  still  existing  (Layard, 
Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  249).  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia  from 
Mosul  to  Kakkeh  receive  their  title  of  "  the  Sinjar 
range"  (Styyipas  Spot,  Ptol.  v.  18).  As  this  name 
first  appears  in  central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the 
term  Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent 
the  old  Shinar,  which  ceased  practically  to  be  a 
geographic  title  soon  after  the  time  of  Moses.b 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mcsopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  of 
the  Chaldeea  "  (Mugheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  the 
country  of  the  Two  Rivers,"  being  derived  from 
,3B',  "  two "  and  'ar,  which  was  used  in  Baby- 
lonia, as  well  as  nahr  or  n&h&r  (IPO),  for  "  a  river." 

b  In  Isaiah  and  Zecbarlah,  Shinar,  ones  used  by  each 
writer,  Is  an  archaism. 
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(Compare  the  "  Ar-malchar  "  of  Pliny ,  H.  N.  vi.  26, 
and  "  Ar-macales"  of  Abydcnus,  Fr.  9,  with  the 
Naar-malcha  of  Ammianus,  xxiv.  G,  called  Nap- 
ndxa  by  Isidore,  p.  5,  which  is  translated  as  "  the 
Royal  River;"  and  compare  again  the  "  Narragam  " 
of  Pliny,  IT.  N.  vi.  30,  with  the  "  Aracanus"  of 
Abydenus,  /.  s.  c.)  [G.  R.] 

SHIP.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us  (it  may 
be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have  supplied 
us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xrrii. 
xxviii.).  In  illustrating  the  Biblical  side  of  this 
question,  it  will  be  best  to  arrange  in  oider  the 
various  particulars  which  we  learn  from  this  nar- 
rative, and  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
whatever  else  occurs,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  in 
the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
0.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha.  As  regards  the  earlier 
Scriptures,  the  Septuagintal  thread  will  be  fol- 
lowed. This  will  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the 
mutual  illustration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  merchant-ships  of 
various  dates  in  the  Levant  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  principle;  and  the  Greek  of  Alexandria 
contains  the  nautical  phraseology  which  supplies 
our  best  linguistic  information.  Two  preliminary 
remarks  may  be  made  at  the  outset. 

As  regards  St.  Paul's  voyage,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships : 
first  the  Adramyttian  vessel  [Adramyttium] 
which  took  him  from  Caesarea  to  Mvra,  and 
which  was  probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great 
size  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta  (xxvii.  6-xxviii.  1)  [Melita];  and  thirdly, 
another  large  Alexandrian  com-ship,  in  which  he 
sailed  from  Malta  by  Syracuse  and  Rheoium  to 
Puteoli  (zxviii.  11-13). 

Again,  the  word  employed  by  St.  Luke,  of  each 
of  these  ships,  is,  with  one  single  exception,  when 
he  uses  vavt  (xxvii.  41),  the  generic  term  ■wKoiov 
(xxvii.  2,  6,  10,  15,  22,  30,  37, 38,  39, 44,  xxviii. 
11).  The  same  general  usage  prevails  throughout. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Acts  (xx.  13,  38,  xxi.  2,  3,  6)  we 
have  itKotov.  So  in  St.  James  (Hi.  4)  and  in  the 
Revelations  (viii.  9,  xviii.  17,  19).  In  the  Gospels 
we  have  irXoiov  (passim)  or  v\oidpiov  (Mark  iv. 
36 ;  John  xxi.  8).  In  the  LXX.  we  find  vAoToi' 
used  twenty-eight  times,  and  yais  nine  times.  Both 
words  generally  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  'JN  or 
il'JK.    In  Jon.  i.  5,  «AoIo»>  is  used  to  represent 

T  •  Ti 

the  Heb.  fU'DD  slphtnah,  which,  from  its  etymo- 
logy, appeal's  to  mean  a  vessel  covered  with  a 
deck  or  with  hatches,  in  opposition  to  an  open 
boat.  The  senses  in  which  axiipos  (2  Mace.  xii. 
3,  6)  and  axiipn  (Acts  xxvii.  16,  32)  are  employed 
we  shall  notice  as  we  proceed.  The  use  of  rpffipns 
is  limited  to  a  single  passage  in  the  Apocrypha 
(2  Mace.  iv.  20). 

(1.)  Sue  of  Ancient  Ships. — The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a  good 
standard  for  estimating  this.  The  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  persons  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  37),  besides  a  cargo  {(popriov)  of  wheat  (ib. 
10, 38) ;  and  all  these  passengers  seem  to  have  been 


■  Or.  Wordsworth  gives  a  very  interesting  illustration 
from  Hlppolytua,  bishop  of  Portus  (<fc  Antichr.  t),  where, 
in  a  detailed  allegorical  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a 


taken  on  to  Puteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviii.  11) 
which  had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo :  nor 
is  there  a  trace  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
though  the  emergency  was  unexpected.  Now 
in  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for  carrying 
troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and 
a  half  per  man :  thus  we  see  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  Alexandrian  corn-ships 
were  very  much  smaller  than  modern  trading  vessels. 
What  is  here  stated  is  quite  in  harmony  with  other 
instances.  The  ship  in  which  Josephus  was  wrecked 
(  Fit.  c.  3),  in  the  same  part  of  the  Levant,  had 
600  souls  on  board.  The  Alexandrian  coin-ship 
described  by  Lucian  (Ncmig.  s.  vota)  as  driven 
into  the  Piraeus  by  stress  of  weather,  and  as  ex- 
citing general  attention  from  its  great  size,  would 
appear  (from  a  consideration  of  the  measurements, 
which  are  explicitly  given)  to  have  measured  1 100 
or  1200  tons.  As  to  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  described  by  Athenaeus  (v.  204),  this  must 
have  been  much  larger;  but  it  would  be  no  more 
fair  to  take  that  as  a  standard  than  to  take  the 
"  Great  Eastern  "  as  a  type  of  a  modern  steamer. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant- 
ship  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tons,  we  are 
clearly  within  the  mark. 

(2.)  Steering  Apparatus. — Some  commentators 
have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from  observing 
that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  (toi  feuKrqpfcu  r&r  nvSa- 
AW  "the  fastenings  of  the  rudders")  St  Luke  uses 
mitiXiov  in  the  plural.  Oue  even  suggests  that  the 
ship  had  one  rudder  fastened  at  the  bow  and  another 
fastened  at  the  stern.  We  may  say  of  him,  as  a 
modern  writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  comment 
on  a  passage  of  Cicero,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  seen  a  ship."  The  sacred  writer's  use 
of  rvSi\ia  is  just  like  Pliny's  use  of  gubemacala 
(JV.  H.  xi.  37,  88),  or  Lucretius's  of  guberna  (iv. 
440).  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all 
by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stem,  but  by 
means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each  quarter, 
acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as  the 
vessel  might  be  small  or  large.*  This  tact  is  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.  The  same  thing 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  the 
early  ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  Traces  of  the  "two  rudders" 
are  found  in  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  hinged 
rudder  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  our  King  Ed- 
ward III.  There  is  nothing  out  of  harmony  with 
this  early  system  of  steering  in  Jam.  iii.  4,  where 
■wnbiXiov  occurs  in  the  singular ;  for  "  the  go- 
vernor" or  steersman  (4  tvOvvtw)  would  only  use 
one  paddle-rudder  at  a  time.  In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  where  four  anchors 
were  let-go  at  the  stern,  it  would  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary to  lash  or  trice  up  both  [addles,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  ground  tackle.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  steer  the  ship  again,  and  the 
anchor-ropes  were  cut,  the  lashings  of  the  paddles 
would  of  course  be  unfastened. 

(3.)  Build  and  Ornaments  of  the  ffult.—H  is 
probable,  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  mode 
of  steering  (and  indeed  it  is  nearly  evident  from 
ancient  works  of  art),  that  there  was  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  bow  (trooW,  "  fore- 
ship,"  ver.  30,  "  fore  part,"  ver.  41)  and  the  stenj 


ship,  he  says  "  her  two  rudders  are  the  two  Testaments, 
by  which  she  steers  her  course." 
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(wpiiuva,  "  hinder  port,"  ver.  41 ;  see  Hark  it.  38). 
The  "  hold  "  (a-oiAi),  "  the  sides  of  the  ship,"  Jonah 
i.  5)  would  present  no  special  peculiarities.  One 
characteristic  ornament  (the  xqrUriOK,  or  aplustre), 
rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the  bow,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion  to  it 
occurs  in  Scripture.  Of  two  other  customary  orna- 
ments, however,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the 
second  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St. 
Haul's  voyage.  That  personification  of  ships,  which 
seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  ancients  to  paint  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  Such  is  the  custom 
still  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed  our  own  sailors 
speak  of  "  the  eyes"  of  a  ship.  This  gives  vivid- 
ness to  the  word  &rro<pdaXfit~tv,  which  is  used 
(Acts  xxvii.  15)  where  it  is  said  that  the  vessel 
could  not  "  bear  up  into"  (literally  "  look  at") 
the  wind.  This  was  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  wrecked.  A  n  ornament  of  that  which  took  him 
on  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  is  more  explicitly  re- 
ferred to.  The  "  sign  "  of  that  ship  {napiariiwy, 
Actsxxviii.  11)  was  Castor- and  Pollux;  and 
the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (probably  in  the  form 
represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under  that  article) 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each  aide  of 
the  bow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  goddess  Isis  on 
I.ucian's  ship  (ti  vpapa  rV  twArv/iar  -n)t  rtiis 
Btbv  txomra  r^y^laiv  cVa-rcpwtfer,  A'avig.  c.  5). 

(4.)  Undergirders. — The  imperfection  of  the 
build,  and  still  more  'see  below,  6)  the  peculiarity  of 
the  rig,  in  ancient  ships,  resulted  in  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  in  our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks, 
and  consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering.  We 
see  this  taking  place  alike  in  the  voyages  of  Jonah, 
St.  Paul,  and  Josephus ;  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet 
of  Aeneas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  lateram  coinpagibus 
omnes,"  Am.  i.  122)  may  be  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion. Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  "  helps " 
(/8oj/fl«(«us,  Acts  xxvii.  17),  ns  precautions  against 
such  dangers.  These  were  simply  cables  or  chains, 
which  in  case  of  necessity  could  be  passed  round 
the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  The  process  is  in  the  English 
navy  called  /rapping,  and  many  instances  could  be 
given  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  modern 
experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship,  in  Athenaeus  {I.e.), 
carried  twelve  of  these  undergirdcrs  (foroftiurrraj. 
Various  allusions  to  the  practice  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  classical  writers.  See,  for  instance, 
Thucyd.  i.  29 ;  Plat.  Sep.  x.  3,  616 ;  Hor.  Od.  i. 
14,  6.  But  it  is  most  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  inscriptions,  containing  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  Boeckh  (£7r- 
kvnden  Sber  das  Seetcesen  des  Attischen  Staates, 
Berl.  1840).  The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  (pp.  133-138)  that  these  under- 
girders  were  passed  round  the  body  of  the  ship  from 
stem  to  stern. 

(5.)  Anchors. — It  is  probable  that  the  ground 
tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite  as 
good  as  our  own.  (On  the  taking  of  soundings, 
see  below,  12.)  Ancient  anchors  were  similar  in 
form  (as  may  be  seen  on  coins)  to  those  which  we 
use  now,  except  that  they  were  without  flukes. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a  very,  impressive  metaphor  concerning 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi.  19).  A  saying  of 
Socrates,  quoted  here  by  Kypke  (asV<  yaw  <{ 
Mt  iyitvplov  oCrt  $loy  Ik  puts  iX»(Joj  ipuf- 
o-affftu),  may  serve  to  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
other  passage,  which  is  part  of  the  literal  narrative 


of  St.  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most  critical  point.  The 
ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchois  on 
board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in  the  night, 
when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was  immi- 
nent. The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by 
the  stem  («Vr  nfbpvnt  pfyurrts  iyxipas  "r(<r- 
aapas,  Acts  xxvii.  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable,  if  there  has  been  time  for  due  prepara- 
tion. Our  own  ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem 
at  Copenhagen  and  Algiers.  It  is  clear,  too,  that 
this  was  the  right  course  for  the  sailors  with  whom 
St.  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their  plan  was  to  run 
the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The  only  motives 
for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have  been  able  so 
to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  that  the  anchor's  should  have  held  on  such  a 
night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modern  suc- 
cessor, the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands, 
were  in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stern,  and 
therefore  prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum, 
which  illustrates  another  point  already  mentioned, 
viz.  the  necessity  of  tricing  up  the  moveable  rud- 
ders in  case  of  anchoring  by  the  stern  (see  ver.  40). 
The  other  question,  which  we  have  supposed  to 
arise,  i  elates  rather  to  the  holding-ground  than 
to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very  inte- 
resting here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing  book 
says  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:—"  While  the 
cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will 
never  start"  (Purdy's  Sailing  Directions,  p.  180). 

(6.)  Masts, Sails,  Hopes,  and  Yanis. — These  wen: 
collectively  called  amvT)  or  axivi),  or  gear  (to)  Si 
aipuriuna  0~kcv4)  KoXctTtu,  Jul.  Poll.).  We  find 
this  word  twice  used  tor  parts  of  the  rigging  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17, 19).  The  rig  of  on 
ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy  than  that 
employed  in  modern  times.  Its  great  feature  was 
one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square  sail  fastened 
to  a  yard  of  great  length.  Such  was  the  rig  also  of 
the  ships  of  the  Northmen  at  a  later  period.  Hence 


Anctait  ship.   From  A  pointing  at  rompatL 


the  strain  upon  the  hull,  and  the  danger  of  starting 
the  planks,  were  greater  than  under  the  present 
system,  which  distributes  the  mechanical  pressure 
more  evenly  over  the  whole  ship.  Not  that  there 
were  never  more  masts  than  one,  or  more  sails  than 
one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an  ancient  merchantman. 
But  these  were  repetitions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck  very  explicit  mention  is  made  of  the 
iprt/iAy  (xxvii.  40),  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
"  foresail "  (not  "  mainsail,"  as  in  the  A.  V.).  Such 
a  sail  would  be  almost  necessary  in  putting  a  large 
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ship  about.  On  that  occasion  it  was  used  in  the 
process  of  running  the  vessel  aground.  Nor  ii  it 
out  of  place  here  to  quote  a  Crimean  letter  in  the 
Times  (Dec.  5,  1855):— "The  -  Lord  Raglan' 
(mei-chant-ship)  is  on  shore,  but  taken  there  in  a 
most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly  her  captain  found 
he  could  not  save  her,  he  cut  away  his  mainmast 
and  mizen,  and  setting  a  topsail  on  her  foremast, 
ran  Iter  aslusre  stem  on."  Such  a  mast  may  be 
seen,  raking  over  the  bow,  in  representations  of 
ships  in  Roman  coins.  In  the  0.  T.  the  mast  (Joto'i) 
is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii.  23) ;  and  from  another  pro- 
phet (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  we  learn  that  cedar-wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  part  of  ships. 
There  is  a  third  passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34,  E>K") 
where  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probably 
intended,  though  there  is  some  slight  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  LXX.  take  the  phrase  differently. 
Both  ropes  (axotyia.  Acts  xxxvii.  32)  and  sails 
(fffWaJ  are  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
of  Isaiah ;  and  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  we  learn 
that  the  latter  were  often  made  of  Egyptian  linen  (il 
such  is  the  meaning  of  arfwnvb).  There  the  word 
Xa\du  (which  we  find  also  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) 
is  used  for  lowering  the  sail  from  the  yard.  It  is 
interesting  here  to  notice  that  the  word  iiroo-WA.- 
\ufuu,  the  technical  term  for  furling  a  sail,  is  twice 
used  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered 
in  a  seaport  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  (Acts  xx.  20, 
27).  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
Apostle  employs  a  nautical  metaphor. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  two  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchant-ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.  In 
Ez.  xxvii.  29,  oars  ( OiE>D)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 
and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used 
in  making  them  (in  tj)j  Batravhitos  lirol-ntrav 
rif  _K«Jiroi  gov,  ib.  6).  Again,  in  Is.  xxxiii.  21, 
0*5?  '3K  literally  means  "  a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an 
oared  vessel.  Rowing,  too,  is  probablv  implied  in 
.Ion.  i.  13,  where  the  LXX.  have  simply  xapeflid- 
Qovro.  The  other  feature  of  the  ancient,  as  of  the 
modern  ship,  is  the  flag  or  an)  fit  tor  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  I.  c,  and  xxx.  17).  Here  pcrharts,  as 
in  some  other  respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings 
supply  our  best  illustration. 

(7.)  Fate  of  Sailing.— St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish 
excellent  data  for  approximately  estimating  this ; 
and  they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here,  however 
(what  commentators  sometimes  curiously  forget), 
that  winds  are  variable.  Thus  the  voyage  between 
Troas  and  Philippi,  accomplished  on  one  occasion 
(Acts  xvi.  U,  12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another 
occasion  (Acts  xx.  6)  five  days.  Such  a  variation 
might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  almost  anv 
week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before  the 
application  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by 
St.  Paul's  experience:  in  the  voyages  from  Cnesarea 
to  Sidon  (Acts  xxvii.  2,  3),  and  from  Rhegium  to 
Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  The  result  given  by 
comparing  in  these  cases  the  measurements  of  time 
and  distance  corresponds  with  what  we  gather  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally ;  e.  g.,  from 
Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato  in 
the  Roman  senate  before  the  third  Punic  war: 


"  This  fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  throe 
days  ago :  that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from 
your  walls"  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xv.  20). 

( 8.)  Sailing  before  the  wind,  and  near  the  wind. 
— The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig 
of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick 
run  before  the  wind.  We  have  in  the  N.  T.  (Arts' 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16)  the  technical  term  eli8v$pon<u 
for  voyages  made  under  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions* It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  th:>t  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind, 
ward.  Pliny  distinctly  says :  "  lisdem  ventis  in 
eontrarium  navigatur  prolatis  pedibus"  (H.  N.  ii. 
48).  The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  mo- 
dern ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  was  the  case  in  classical  times.  At  one  very 
critical  point  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  7)  we  are  teld  that  the  ship  could  not  hold 
on  her  course  (which  was  W.  by  S.,  from  Cnidus 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent  wind 
(/til  wpoo'tarros  i/tor  rov  ivf/iov)  blowing  from 
the  N.W.,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [Salmone],  and  worked 
up  under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island 
(vera.  7,  8).  [Fair Havens.]  Here  the  technical 
terms  of  our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose 
custom  is  to  divide  the  whole  circle  of  the  compass- 
card  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  A 
modern  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  boisterous, 
will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  To  an 
ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more  clumsy, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight,  it  would 
be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit  This 
will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction  of 
the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships 
in  which  St.  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind, 
on  the  voyages  from  Philippi  to  Troas  (&xpts  hp*" 
pun  vivrt,  Acts  xx.  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  ( JiA 
to  toJ»t  iwtnovs  tlvai  Ivavriovs,  xxvii.  3-51,  from 
Myia  to  Cnidus  liv  'ucaraTs  i)ti4pais  jSpaJWAo- 
oDiTft,  xxvii.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to  Fair  Havens 
(/ioAis  nafaKey6jitvoi,  xxvii.  7,  8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  (wepieASoWrs,  xxviii.  12,  IB). 

(9.)  Lying-to. — This  topic  arises  naturally  out 
of  what  has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  imgiortant  in 
reference  to  the  main  questions  connected  with  the 
shipwreck  at  Malta,  that  it  is  here  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section.  A  ship  that  could  make  pro- 
gress on  her  proper  course,  in  moderate  weather, 
when  sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would 
lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the 
same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This 
is  done  when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at 
all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts 
xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Cl.ACDA  It  is  heie 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  vivid  term  hmQSaXiiur, 
mentioned  above.  Had  the  gale  been  less  violent, 
the  ship  could  easily  have  held  on  her  course.  To 
anchor  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  to  have  drifted 
before  the  wind  would  have  been  to  run  into  the 
fatal  Syitis  on  the  African  coast.  [QuiCKSANTW.] 
Hence  the  vessel  was  l'iid4o  '"close-hauled," as  the 
sailors  say)  "  on  the  starboard  tack,"  i.  e.  with  her 
right  side  towards  the  storm.  The  wind  was  E.N.E. 
[Eurocxydon],  the  ship's  how  would  point  N.  by 

b  With  this  compare  rov  iv  evBtlas  £pof*ov  in  an  inte- 
rvstinR  passage  of  Putin  concerning  the  Alexandrian  ships 

(in  Flacc.  p.  06S,  cd.  Frankf.  1G9I). 
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W.,  the  direction  of  drift  (six  points  being  added 
for  "  lee-way  ")  would  be  W.  by  N.,  and  the  rate 
of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  It  is 
from  these  materials  that  we  easily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  must  have  taken  place 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.    [  Adria.] 

( 1 0.)  Ship's  Boat. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
for  noticing  separately  the  axi^n,  which  appears 
prominently  in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts 
ixvii.  16,  32).  Eveiy  large  merchant-ship  must 
have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It «  evident  that  the 
Alexandrian  corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
from  Fair  Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  appre- 
hending no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Phexice,  had 
her  boat  towing  behind.  When  the  gale  came,  one 
of  their  first  desires  must  have  been  to.  take  the 
boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and  brought 
round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying-to ;  but 
it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (fi6\is 
ibx&vov-**  w«piKP«T««t  ytriatta  rijj  o~mf^qs, 
Acts  xxvii.  16).  The  sen  by  this  time  must  have 
been  furiously  rough,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
rilled  with  water.  It  is  with  this  very  boat  that 
one  of  the  most  lively  passages  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  connected.  When  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
in  the  night  before  she  was  run  aground,  the  sailors 
lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits  with  the  selfish 
desire  of  escaping,  on  which  St.  Paul  spoke  to  the 
soldiers,  and  tbey  cut  the  ropes  (tA  axotvta)  and 
the  boat  fell  off  (Acts  xxvii.  30-32). 

(11.)  Officers  and  Crew. — In  Acts  xxvii.  11  we 
have  both  Kuffepy^rris  and  va{iK\npos.  The  latter 
is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the 
cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  former  has  the  charge  of  the  steering. 
The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii.  17; 
Prov.  xxiii.  34;  Ex.  xxvii.  8,  and  is  equivalent  to 
irpapfvs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  29 ;  Jon.  i.  6.  In  James  iii.  4 
i  tl>9ivmv,  "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steers- 
man for  the  moment.  The  word  for  "  shipmeu  " 
(Acts  xxvii.  27,  30)  and  "sailors"  (Rev.  xviii.  17) 
is  simply  the  usual  term  vavrcu.  In  the  latter 
passage  S/uXos  occurs  for  the  crew,  but  the  text  is 
doubtful.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  9,  26,  27,  29,  34,  we 
have  (caMrnAirar  for  "  those  who  handle  the  oar," 
and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  eVfjScvrcu,  which 
may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The  only 
other  passages  which  need-  be  noticed  here  are  1  K. 
ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's ships.  The  former  has  tuv  ralbwv  avrov 
irtpes  vavrutol  txaiveiv  tlb/nts  MXaaaay ;  the 
latter,  trattts  eiSoVei  diXaaaav. 

(12.)  Storms  and  Shipwrecks. — The  6rst  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense 
traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  foundering.  This 
last  danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form 
of  rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
very  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at 
all ;  add  though  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  never  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now  in 
bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
•'  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared " 
(Acts  xxvii.  20).  Hence  also  the  winter  season 
was  considered  dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
[SvTts  liSti  iTri<rtpa\oOs  roi  irAoox,  Sii  to  ica! 


tV  vnartlav  IjSr)  rraptAjjAvWMii,  ib.  9).  Certain 
coasts  too  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the  African 
Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The  danger  indicated  by  breaker's 
(ib.  29),  and  the  fear-  of  falling  on  rocks  (rpaxtis 
r&woi),  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul's  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  ail 
these  perils.  We  learn  from  2  Cor  ri.  25  that, 
before  the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  St.  Luke, 
he  had  been  "  three  times  wrecked,"  and  further, 
that  he  had  once  been  "  a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep"  probably  floating  on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case 
with  Josephus.  These  circumstances  give  peculiar 
force  to  his  using  the  metaphor  of  a  shipwreck 
(Ivaviynaar,  1  Tim.  i.  19)  in  speaking  of  those 
who  had  npostatized  from  the  faith.  In  connexion 
with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the  caution 
with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patara 
(Acts  xx.  13-16,  xxi.  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for 
the  night  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the 
intricate  passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
[Mitvlene  ;  Samos  ;  TboovlliDm],  the  evident 
acquaintance  which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the 
sailors  of  the  Adramyttian  ship  had  with  the  cur- 
rents on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xxvii.  2-5)  [Adbamyttium],  and  the  provision 
for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  danger,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  at 
Malta,  the  measurements  being  apparently  the  same 
as  those  which  are  customary  with  us  (fio\lffav- 
rtt  floor  ipyviits  Akooi'  Ppaxb  Si  SuurT^aavrts, 
nal  xiMv  $oXl<ravrts,  tlpov  ipyvias  Stieawivrt, 
Acts  xxvii.  28). 

(13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  in  that  passage  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's Researches  (iii.  253),  in  which  he  says,  that  on 
his  approach  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  he  saw  a  single 
white  sail.  This  was  the  sail  of  the  one  rickety 
boat  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  travellers  (see 
especially  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  401- 
404),  alone  remains  on  a  scene  represented  to  us  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  as  full  of  life  from  the 
multitude  of  its  fiahing-boats.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  coll  of  the  disciples  to  be  "fishers  of  men" 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  boats.  In  the  account  of  the 
storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23-27  ; 
Mark  iv.  35-41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for  every 
reason  instructive  to  compare  the  three  narra- 
tives ;  and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
technical  in  his  language  than  Matthew,  and  Mark 
than  Luke.  Thus,  instead  of  ceitr/ibs  fiiyas  iyivtrt 
iv  t§  Ba\ia<rn  (Matt.  viii.  24),  we  have  Ka-rifin 
AtuXaif'  hvifiou  t Is  ttjc  Xlprnv  (Luke  viii.  23),  and 
again  t#  KkiSvvi  to5  JJaTot  (ver.  24)  ;  and  instead 
of  Sot«  to  irAoibK  Ka\vvT(cdai  we  have  avvt- 
tt\npoovro.  In  Mark  (iv.  37)  we  have  tA  Kv/uera 
M&aWtv  els  to  rXoiov,  Sore  aiirb  <Sj) ytp-l- 
f«o-8or.  This  Evangelist  also  mentions  the  irpwrite- 
tpa&atov,  or  boatman's  cushion,'  on  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  was  sleeping  iv  rp  wpti/irn,  and  he  uses  the 
technical  term  iubnaatv  for  the  lulling  of  the  storm. 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Smith,  Dissertation  on 
the  Gospels  (Lond.  1853).  We  may  turn  now  to 
ot  John.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  what  fol- 
lowed the  miracle  of  walking  on  the  sea  (vi.  16-25), 
irAoioi'  and  irAoidptoi'  seem  to  be  used  indifferently, 
and  we  have  mention  of  other  rAoidpia.  There 


•  The  word  In  Pollux  Is  <itnipi<Tu>v,  but  Hesychina 
gives  irpo<ric<0aAutoK  as  the  equivalent.  See  KUIin's  note 
on  Jul.  Poll.  'Hum.  I.  p.  59.  (Ed.  Amstel.  170«.) 
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would  of  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  on  the  lake. 
The  reading,  however,  is  doubtful.4  Finally,  in  the 
solemn  scene  after  the  resurrection  (John  xxi.  1-8), 
we  have  the  terms  aiytaXis  and  to  8t{iA  pipn  rov 
irKolov,  which  should  be  noticed  as  technical.  Here 
again  wXoiov  and  tAoiiptov  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous. If  we  compare  all  these  passages  with  Jose- 
ph us,  we  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with 
the  large  population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  number  both  of  fishing- 
boats  and  pleasure-boats,  and  that  boot-building 
must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores  (see 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  367).  The  term  used  by 
Josephus  is  sometimes  rXotov,  sometimes  o~cd<po;. 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Jewish  historian  to 
which  we  should  carefully  refer,  one  in  which  be 
describes  his  own  taking  of  Tiberias  by  an  expe- 
dition of  boats  from  Tarichaea  (  Fit.  32,  33,  B.  J. 
ti.  21,  §§8-10).  Here  he  says  that  be  collected 
all  the  boats  on  the  lake,  amounting  to  230  in 
number,  with  four  men  in  each.  He  states  also 
incidentally  that  each  boat  had  a  "  pilot "  and  an 
"anchor."  The  other  passage  describes  the  opera- 
tions of  Vespasian  at  a  later  period  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §§l,  5,  6, 9).  These  opera- 
tions amounted  to  a  regular  Roman  sea-fight :  and 
large  rafts  [ax'Wai)  are  mentioned  besides  the 
boats  or  onityn. 

(14.)  Merchant-Ships  in  the  Old  Testament.— 
The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to 
in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order.  Gen.  xlix. 
13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun 
( Kocroiicftffei  wop9  Sppov  vXoluv)  ;  Num.  xxiv.  24, 
iu  Balaam' 8  prophecy  (where,  however,  ships  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  LXX.*) ;  Dent,  xrviii.  68,  in  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses  (awoarptyei  at  Kipios 
tls  Myvwrov  «V  irXo/on);  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 
rah's Song  ( Aa>  tls  rl  rapoiKti  irXo£ou ;).  Next 
.•uter  these  it  is  natural  to  mention  the  illustrations 
and  descriptions  connected  with  this  subject  in  Job 
(ix.  26,  tj  xat  fori  vavaXv  %x*o*  itov) ;  and  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.l  7,  iv  wvetipart  pialtp* 
(Tvvrpl^tis  wkota  Sapals,  ciii.  [civ.]  26,  ixti 
wXota  Siairopfvoyrat,  cvi.  23,  ol  Karafiaivovrts 
fit  iiXairaav  iv  uXotots).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has 
iilrwidy  been  quoted.  To  this  add  xxx.  19  (rpfjSovr 
vfiot  wovrowopoioris),  xxxi.  14  (vavi  iproptvop4vn 
luutpMtr).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  bare 
suggested  some  of  these  illustrations  (1  K.  ix.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have  previously  been  men- 
tioned. We  must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  Jehoshaphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Ezion- 
geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48, 49 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36, 37).  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets.  Some 
have  been  already  adduced  from  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  In  the  former  prophet  the  general  term 
"  ships  of  Tnrshish "  is  variously  given  in  the 
LXX.,  tAoTov  ffoXcUrirn;'  (ii.  16),  xXoIa  Kapxv- 
Siyos  (xxiii.  1,  14),  wXoia  Bapais  (lx.  9).  For 
another  allusion  to  seafaring  see  xliii.  14.  The 
celebrated  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  in  all  its  detail ;  and  in  Jonah  i.  3-16, 
the  following  technical  phrases  (besides  what  has 
been  already  adduced)  should  be  noticed:  vavXov 
(3),  awrpi&jvai  (4),  «V0oXV  ewoi^muTo  r&v 

*  So  In  Mark  Iv.  36,  «  UtUe  ships,"  the  true  reading  and  H*V'  for  D'YI  and  D"V  In  these  pssssges  reapec- 
appesrs  io  be  irAots,  not  wXotapta.  :  tively. 

•  So  In  Dan.  jti.  30.  wbere  the  same  phrase  ■•  ships  of  I  '_rhe  Lxx-  P*3?*  ***».  "  small,"  for 
Chittlm  "  occurs,  there  Is  no  strictly  corresponding  phrase  ^"li*  ***!»»,  ••  east" 

■n  tb,  LXX    The  .rancors  appear  to  have  read  Nr.  I  ^S^t^S^. 
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aKtviv,  rov  icouQioDfivat  (5),  Koriati  if  BdXaaaa 
(11,  12).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  (awaxHfrcu  BoffiA- 
tvs  rov  Bod/>a  iv  kppaffi  ital  iv  l-rrtwri  Kal  iv 
vaoal  roXXait)  we  touch  the  subject  of  ships  of  war. 

( 1 5.)  Ships  of  War  in  the  Apocrypha. — Military 
operations  both  by  land  and  water  («V  rf  9a- 
xdatn)  iral  M  r%s  {npaj,  1  Mace  viii.  23,  32  ■ 
are  prominent  subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 
Thus  in  the  contract  between  Judas  Maccabaera 
and  the  Romans  it  is  agreed  (ib.  26,  28)  that  no 
supplies  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  either, 
whether  <tTtoi,  HrXa,  hpybpm,  or  xXota.  In  a 
later  passage  'xv.  3)  we  have  more  explicitly,  in 
the  letter  of  King  Autiochus,  wXota  voXtpuci  (see 
v.  14),  while  in  2  Mace.  iv.  20  (as  observed  above) 
the  word  rpitptts,  "  galley,"  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  infamous  Jason.  Here  we 
must  not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maccabaeus  on  his  lather's  grave,  on  which,  with 
other  ornaments  and  military  symbols,  were  srXoTa 
iirtyryXvufiiva,  (is  rb  BtuptioDai  0*6  riyrwv 
rmv  icXtivrvv  r))V  tiXwxaav  (1  Mace.  xiii.  29). 
Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa, 
when  the  resident  Jews,  with  wires  and  children, 
200  in  number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats  and 
were  drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  .3,  4),  with  the  venge- 
ance taken  by  Judas  (rov  piv  Xipiva  vittrwp  tvi- 
rpria*  Kal  to  axiipv  Kari$Xt(t,  ver.  6).  It  seems 
sufficient  simply  to  enumerate  the  other  passages  in 
the  Apocrypha  where  some  allusion  to  sen-faring  is 
made.  They  are  the  following:  Wisd.  v.  10,  xiv. 
1  ;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  2,  xliii.  24 ;  1  Ksd.  iv.  23. 

(16.)  Nautical  Terms. — The  great  repertory  of 
such  terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  conclude  this  article  by  mention- 
ing a  few  out  of  many  which  are  found  there,  and 
also  in  the  N.  T.  or  LXX.  First,  to  quote  some  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  We  find  the  following 
both  in  Pollux  and  the  Scriptures :  ffxoivta,  ckcvt;, 
xXvtiv,  X"P^"<  <p6priov,  in$oXi),  avprit,  ovZir 
vKoariXXtatai,  o&k  liv  rbv  f/Xiov  i&ttv,  aKiipv, 
(TKO^pos,  vavXov,  trvvTptfirjvai,  &Q0aXpbs  Sirov 
Kal  roivopa  rrjs  vtiis  i-jriyodQovai  (compared 
with  Acts  xxvii.  Io,  xxviii.  11),  rpax'ts  alytaXol 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii.  29, 40).  The  following 
are  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
article :—  avAytoDai  and  Kariyt<r9ai  (e.  g.  Acts 
xxviii.  11,  12),  eavlSts  (Kzek.  xxvii.  5),  rp&ns 
(Wisd.  r.  10),  avaPalm  (Jon.  i.  3 ;  Mark  vi.  51), 
yaXiivv  (Matt.  viii.  26  ,  ipQlpXnarpov  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  Mark  i.  16),  iiro(poprlaaaSai  (Acts  xxi.  4), 
Inrorvif  (xxvii.  13),  TWp&v  (tatpos  rvpvviKis. 
xxvii.  14),  iyicvpas  Karardvttv  (ayicipas  <ktji'- 
vtiv,  ib.  30),  ifSptorlis  tvtpos  (tfiptvt,  10,  SPpiv, 
21),  wpoffOKiXXa  (/xoitfXAoa,  ib.  41),  KoXvp!$fv 
(ib.  42),  oiaXvffciVnt  rfjs  vt&t  (i)  wpipva  ixitro, 
ib.  41).  This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole 
number ;  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  rich  th» 
N.  T.  and  LXX.  are  in  the  nautical  phraseology  of 
the  Greek  Levant.  To  this  must  be  added  a  notice 
of  the  peculiar  variety  and  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's 
ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  different  circum- 
stances, wAea,  irorXia,  $paSvrXo4oj,  SiarXiu, 
itcwXite,  KarawXico,  irrarXim,  raparXiu,  eirtV- 
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tpouto,  intorrpix",  xapaXirfOitm,  4>4po/uu,  Star 

(17.)  Authorities. — The  preceding  list  of  St. 
Luke's  nautical  verbs  is  from  Mr.  Smith's  work 
on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (London, 
1st  ed.  1848,  2nd  ed.  1856).  No  other  book  need 
be  mentioned  here,  since  it  has  for  some  time  been 
recognised,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
as  the  standard  work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  con- 
tains a  complete  list  of  previous  books  on  the 
subject.  Reference,  however,  may  be  made  to  the 
memoranda  of  Admiral  Penrose,  incorporated  in  the 
notes  to  the  27th  chap,  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
The  IAfe  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (London,  2nd 
ed.  1856).  [J.  S.  H.]. 

SHIPH'I  CVBE':  So^;  Alex.  S«0etV: 
'  Sephei).  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of 
the.tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

feHIPH'MlTE,  THE  ('DBB'il :  i  rov  2«**e( ; 
Alex.  6  t.  2e(f>vi ;  Saphonites).  Probably,  though 
not  certainly,  the  native  of  Shepham.  Zabdi,  the 
officer  in  David's  household  who  had  charge  of  the 
wine-making  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27),  is  the  only  person 
so  distinguished, 

SHIPH'BAH  (mt*>:  2nr<p<ipa:  Sephqra, 

Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  midwives  of 
the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh , 
the  first  oppressor,  to  kill  the  male  children,  and 
were  therefore  blessed  (vers.  15-21).  It  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  Hebrews :  if  they  were,  the 
name  Shiphrah  would  signify  "  brightness "  or 
"  beauty."  It  has  also  an  Egyptian  sound,  the  last 
syllable  resembling  that  of  Potiphar,  Poti-phra, 
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and  Hophra,  in  all  which  we  recognize  the  word 
PH-RA,  P-KA,  "  the  sun,"  or  "  Pharaoh,"  in  com- 
position, when  alone  written  in  Heb.  njHB  '•  i"  these 
canes,  however,  the  JJ  is  usual,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  Egyptian  spelling.    [Puah.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

SHIPHTAN  (1BBB>:  laPaBav:  Sepktlum). 

Father  of  Kemuel,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

SHI'SHA  (t^E' :  2«|<3<1;  Alex.  2««r<{ :  Sisa). 
Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiab,  the  royal  secretaries 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).  He  is  appar- 
ently the  same  as  Shavsha,  who  held  the  same 
position  under  David. 

SHI'SHAK(pB»^':  2oiwok/m:  Sesac),  king 

of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I.  of  the  monuments,  first 
sovereign  of  the  Bubastite 
xxiind  dynasty.  His  name 
is  thus  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Chronology. — The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronology  mnst 
therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the 
dynasty,  continued  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  successor 
of  Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  of 
the  latter.  [Zebah.] 
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Eotptun  Data. 

Hebrew  Data. 

Hanethn. 

Monuments. 

Kings. 

Events. 

Afrknnoa. 

Eotrbiua. 

Order. 

Histwat 

Sokmoo,  40  Yean. 

Jeroboam  fleea  to 

Yl». 

1.  Sooncbja.  .  <l 
I.  Oeanbta.  .  15 

Tn. 

1.  Snooch.Vb  .  si 
S.  Oaonhdn  .  .  IS 

1.  SHESHENK  [1.] 
t.  USARKEN  [1.] 

Vr. 
XXI. 

Jbdah.  Vn. 
1.  Rcbobaam  .  17 

a  Abljab  .  .  .  S 

lanel.  Vl» 
1.  Jarobuam  .  .  St 

Sbiabak. 
Shbbok  M(t)  hi. 
vadca  Judab, 
Reboboam,  i. 

1  TtJHT  ijihcr., 
j    O  1.  S»  7 

8.  TEKERUT  [I.] 
4.  USARKEN  [11.] 
3.  SHESHENK  [11.] 

XXIII. 

S.  Nadab  .  .  .  t 
a  Buaha  .  .  .  Si 

4.  Elah  .  .  .  .  » 

5.  Zhmi 

S.  Takeldthia  .  18 

TakelolhW  .  .  IS 

«.  TEKERtJT  [11.] 

XIV. 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the 
23rd  year  of  Usarken  II.  occurs  on  the  monuments, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reigns  should  be  29  years 
instead  of  25,  KB  being  easily  changed  to  K£ 
(Lepsius,  KSnigsbnch,  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepsius's 
arrangement,  our  Tekerut  I.,  for  instance,  being  the 
same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
that  of  ahishak  and  Rehoboam  may  be  nearly  fixed, 
as  shown  in  article  Chronoiogy,  where  a  slight 


correction  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  data.  We 
there  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Champollion, 
that  an  inscription  bore  the  date  of  the  22nd  year 
of  Shishak  (i.  p.  327).  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  21st  year,  correcting  Champollion, 
who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  others 
(xxii  Aeg.  KSnigsdyn.  p.  272  and  note  1).  It 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  invasion  of 
Judah  took  place  in  the  20th,  and  not  in  the  21st 

»  The  text  In  I  K.  xiv.  25  has  pBOC?,  but  the  Ken 
proposes  p{J«K>. 
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year  of  Shishak.  The  first  year  of  Shishak  would 
thus  about  correspond  to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and 
the  20th  to  the  5th  of  Hehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in 
Chronicles,  that  the  Kittle  between  Asa  and  Zerah 
look  place  early  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah. 
It  is  mentioned  before  an  event  of  the  15th  yen-  of 
his  reign,  and  afterwards  we  read  that  "  there  was 
no  [more]  war  unto  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reigu  of  Asa  "  (2  Chr.  xv.  19).  This  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  account  of  Baasha's  coming  up  against 
.ludah  "  in  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Am"  (xvi.  1).  The  latter  two  dates  niny  perhaps 
be  reckoned  fiom  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
we  can  read  the  15th  and  16th,b  for  Baasha  began 
to  reign  in  the  3rd  year  of  Asa,  and  died,  after  a 
reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elah,  in 
the  26th  year  of  Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most 
probable  that  the  war  with  Zerah  took  place  early 
in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  15th  year,  and  thus  also 
early  in  the  reign  of  Usarken  II.  The  probable 
identification  of  Zerah  is  considered  under  that  name 
[Zkiuh.] 

The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  Egyptian  data  enable  us  to  cal- 
culate the  accession  of  Shishak  approximatirely, 
reckoning  downwards  fiom  the  xixth  dynasty,  and 
upwards  from  the  xxvith.  The  first  60 .  years  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle  commencing  B.C.  1322  c  appear  to 
have  extended  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Kameses  II.  to  a  year  after  the  12th  of  Kameses  III. 
The  intervening  reigns  are  Men-ptah  19,  Sethee 
II.  x,  Seth-nekht  x,  which  added  to  Kameses  II.  x 
and  Barneses  111.  12,  probably  represent  little  less 
than  50  years.  The  second  60  years  of  the  same 
Cycle  extended  from  the  reign  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
liameses  III.,  Rameses  VI.,  separated  from  his 
father  by  two  reigns,  certainly  short,  one  of  at  least 
5  years,  to  the  reign  of  Ramesos  XI.,  the  reign*  in- 
tervening between  Kameses  VI.  and  XI.  giving  two 
dates,  which  make  a  sum  of  18  years.  We  can 
thus  very  nearly  fix  the  accession  of  the  xxth 
dynasty.  Iu  the  older  of  the  kings  we  follow  M.  de 
Kouge"  {Etude,  pp.  183,  seqq.). 

xix.  2.  Rameses  IL  \ 

3.  Men-pUh      ...  19       I  1322 

4.  Sctheoll   x  I 

5.  Seth-nekht     .    .    .  x       I  12(3 

xx.  1.  Kama**  III.  .    .    .  12  (14) J 

2.  Kameses  IV.  ...  (5) 

3.  Kameses  V. 

4.  liameses  VI   i 

5.  Kameses  VIL     .  . 

6.  Kameses  VIII.    .    .  . 

7.  Rameses  IX  (16)[ 

8.  Kameses  X  (2)1 

9.  Kameses  XI   J 

The  commencement  of  the  xxth  dynasty  would, 
on  this  evidence,  fall  about  B.C.  1281L  The  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  178 
(Kim.)  or  135  (Afr.)  years.  The  highest  dates 
found  give  us  a  sum  of  99  years,  and  the  Sothic 
data  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  five  if 
not  six  kings  after  Kameses  XI.,  show  that  the 


1282 
1203 


b  The  25th  and  26th  are  out  of  tbe  question,  unless 
the  o>-ssation  of  war  referred  to  relate  to  that  with  Zerab, 
for  It  is  said  that  Asa  and  Baashasvarred  against  each  other 
••  all  their  days  "  (1  K.  xv.  16,  32). 

"  Wc  prefer  the  date  B.0. 1322  to  H.  Blot's  B.c.  clr.  1300. 
for  reasons  we  cannot  here  explain. 

•*  In  a  previous  article  (Ciirosologt,  I,  326a)  dated 
the  first  year  of  Tlrknkah's  reign  over  Kgypt  b.--\  6*9. 
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length  cannot  have  been  less  than  1 20  years.  Ma- 
netho's numbers  would  bring  as  to  D.C.  1 102  or 
1 145,  for  the  end  of  this  dynasty.  The  monuments 
do  not  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the  chronology 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty,  the  xxist :  the  only  indi- 
cations upon  which  we  can  found  a  conjecture  are 
those  of  Manetho's  lists,  according  to  which  it  ruled 
for  130  years.  This  number,  supposing  that  the 
dynasty  overlapped  neither  the  xxth  nor  the  xxiind, 
would  bring  the  commencement  of  the  xxiind  and 
accession  of  Shishak  to  B.C.  972  or  1015. 

Reckoning  upwards,  the  highest  certain  date  is 
that  of  the  accession  of  Psammitichus  I.,  B.C.  064. 
He  was  preceded,  probably  with  a  short  interval,  by 
Tirhakah,  whose  accession  was  B.C.  cir.  695.*  The 
beginning  of  Tirhakah 's  dynasty,  the  xxvth,  was 
probably  719.  For  the  xxivtb.  and  xxiiird  dy- 
nasties we  have  only  the  authority  of  Manetho's 
lists,  in  which  they  are  allowed  a  sum  of  95  (Afr. 
6+89)  or  88  (Eus.  44  +  44)  years.  This  carries 
us  up  to  B.C.  814  or  807,  supposing  that  the  dy- 
nasties, as  here  stated,  were  wholly  consecutive. 
To  the  xxiind  dynasty  the  lists  allow  120  (Afr.)  or 
49  (Eus.)  years.  The  latter  sum  may  be  discarded 
at  once  as  merely  that  of  the  thiee  reigns  mentioned. 
The  monuments  show  that  the  fomier  needs  correc- 
tion, for  the  highest  dates  of  the  individual  kings 
and  the  length  of  the  reign  of  one  of  them,  She- 
shenk  III.,  determined  by  the  Apis  tablets,  oblige  us 
to  raise  its  sum  to  at  least  1 66  years.  This  may 
be  thus  shown  : — I.  Scs&nchis  21.  (1  Sheshenk  I. 
21).  2.  Osorthon  15.  (3.  Usarken  I.)  3,4,5. 
Thiw  others,  25  (29  ?).  (3.  Tekcrut  I.  4.  Vsm- 
ken  II.  23.  5.  Sheshenk  II.)  6.  Take)6this  IX 
(6.  Tekerat  II.  14.)  7,  8,  9.  Three  otliers,  42. 
(7.  Sheshenk  III.  date  28  reign  51.  8.  Peshee  8. 
9.  Sheshenk  IV.  37).  (21  +  15+28+13+51  + 
1  +  36  =  166.)  It  seems  impossible  to  trace  the 
mistake  that  has  occasioned  the  difference.  The 
most  reasonable  conjectures  seem  to  be  either  that 
the  first  letter  of  the  sum  of  the  reign  of  She- 
shenk III.  fell  out  in  some  copy  of  Manetho,  and 
51  thus  was  changed  to  1,  or  that  this  reigu  fell 
out  altogether,  and  that  there  was  another  king  uot 
mentioned  on  the  monuments.  The  sum  would 
thus  be  166+x,  or  169,  which,  added  to  our  Inst 
number,  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I.  B.C.  980 
or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  each  of  these 
dates. 

The  results  thus  obtained  from  approximative 
data  are  sufficiently  near  the  Biblical  date  to  make 
it  certain  that  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  Shishak  of  Solo- 
mon and  Rchoboani,  and  to  confirm  the  Bible  chro- 
nology. 

The  Biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's  conquest  of  Judah 
has  been  computed  iu  a  previous  article  to  be  B.C. 
cir.  969  [Chbonoixjqy,  i.  p.  327],  and  this  having 
taken  place  in  his  20th  year,  his  accession  would 
have  been  B.C.  cir.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian 
discovery  has,  however,  induced  some  writers  to 
propose  to  shorten  the  chronology  by  taking  35 
years  as  the  length  of  Manasseh  s  reign,  in  which 
case  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be  lowered  20 
years.    It  would  be  premature  to  express  a  positive 

This  date  is  founded  upon  an  Interpretation  of  an  Apis- 
tablet,  which  is  not  certain.  It  concludes  with  the  words 
"done"  or  "made  In  year  21?"  which  we  formerly  read, 
as  had  been  previously  done,  "  completing  31  years," 
referring  tbe  number  to  the  life  of  tbe  bull,  not  to  the  year 
of  the  king  in  which  tbe  tablet  was  executed  or  completed 
(See  the  text  In  Ix-psius,  Kimigtbuch,  p.  95.) 
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opinion  on  this  matter,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
save  only  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Sargon,  although 
this  is  a  most  important  exception,  the  Assyrian 
chronology  appears  rather  to  favour  the  reduction, 
and  that  the  Egyptian  chronology,  as  it  is  found, 
does  not  seem  readily  reconcileaole  with  the  re- 
ceived dates,  but  to  require  some  small  reduction. 
The  proposed  reduction  would  place  the  accession  of 
Sheshenk  I.  B.C.  cir.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  those  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data 
are  too  approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon 
minute  results  from  them.  Dr.  Hincks  has  drawn 
attention  to  what  appears  to  be  the  record,  already 
noticed  by  Brugsch,  in  an  inscription  of  Lepsius  s 
Tekerut  II.,  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  24th 
Mesori  (4th  Apr.)  B.C.  945,  in  the  15th  year  of 
his  father.  The  latter  king  must  be  Usarken  I.,  if 
these  data  be  correct,  and  the  date  of  Sheshenk  l.'s 
accession  would  be  B.C.  980  or  981.  But  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  king  of  the  record  must 
be  Tekerut  I.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  convinced  that 
the  eclipse  was  lunar.  (See  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan. 
1 863 ;  Lepsius,  Denbnaler,  iii.  bl.  256,  a). 

History. — In  order  to  render  the  following  obser- 
vations clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  I.  On  the  decline  of  the  Thebau  line 
or  Rameses  family  (the  xxth  dynasty),  two  royal 
houses  appear  to  have  arisen.  At  Thebes,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at 
last  took  the  regal  title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a 
Tanite  dynasty  (Manetho's  xxist)  seems  to  have 
gained  royal  power.  But  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  but  one  line  between  the  xxth  and  xxiind  dy- 
nasties, and  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to 
the  xxist.  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which 
Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure. 
Mr,  Birch's  discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of 
the  family  are  Shemitic  has  lai  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  Shi- 
shak,  p£"t?,  may  be  compared  with  Sheshak, 
f$!7W,  a  name  of  Babylon  (rashly  thought  to  be  for 

Babel  by  Atbash),  Usarken  has  been  compared  with 
Sargon,  and  Tekerut,  with  Tiglath  in  Tiglath-Pileser. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these  identifications, 
some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third  cited,  are 
certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Nnmuret,  Nimrod, 
which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
atl'ord  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
compare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well 
merit  the  attention  of  Semitic  students  (xxi'i 
Aeg.  KSnigsdyn.  and  KOniijsbuch).  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  name  Nimrod,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king  of  this  line,  otherwise 
a  general  in  its  service),  as  "  the  Cushite,"  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from  a  Cushite 
origin.  They  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  MASHUWASHA,  a  Shemitic  nation,  appa- 
rently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  II,  as  Prince  is  called 
"  great  chief  of  the  MASHUWASHA,"  and  also 
"  great  chief  of  the  MATU,"  or  mercenaries ;  but 
they  can  scarcely  have  been  of  this  people.  Whether 
eastern  or  western  Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Nigri- 
cans, and  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  xxvth  dynasty  of  Ethiopians, 
they  must  rather  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  eastern 
branch.  Their  names,  when  not  Egyptian,  are  trace- 
able to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as 
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we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt.  We  find 
these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of  the 
high-priest-king  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  MASAHARATA,  MASAKA- 
HARATA,  and  MATEN-NEB,  although  the  names 
of  most  of  his  other  sons  and  those  of  his  line 
appear  to  be  Egyptian.  This  is  not  a  parallel  case 
to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic  names  in  the  line  of 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  but  it  warns  us  against  too 
positive  a  conclusion.  M.  de  Rouge;,  instead  ot 
seeing  in  those  names  of  the  xxiind  dynasty  a  Shem- 
itic or  Asiatic  origin,  is  disposed  to  trace  the  line 
to  that  of  the  high-priest-kings.  Manetho  calls  the 
xxiind  a  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
priest-king  dynasty  bears  the  name  Meree-bast,  "  be- 
loved of  Bubastis."  Both  lines  used  Shemitic  names, 
and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of  Amen  (comp. 
Etude  sur  me  Stele  Mgyptimne,  pp.  203,  204). 
This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  xxiind 
dynasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of 
the  priest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions. 
The  occurrence  of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time 
may  indicate  nothing  more  than  Shemitic  alliances, 
but  those  alliances  might  not  improbably  end  in 
usurpation.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy  of  Sheshenk  I. 
from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  the  question  (xxii  Kdnigs- 
dyn.  pp.  267-269).  In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the 
son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  ancestors,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "royal  mother,"  not  as 
Lepsius  gives  it,  "royal  daughter"  {Etude,  &c, 
p.  203,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and,  all 
but  the  princess,  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic 
names.  But,  as  M.  de  Rouge;  observes,  this  gene- 
alogy cannot  be  conclusively  made  out  from  the 
tablet,  though  we  think  it  more  probable  than  he 
does  {Etude,  p.  203,  and  note  2). 

Sheshenk  I.,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found 
the  state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three, 
sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular  authority ;  but 
before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that 
their  lines  had  been  united:  certainly  towards  the 
close  of  the  xxist  dynasty  a  Pharaoh  was  powerful 
enough  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  cap- 
ture Gezer  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title 
of  his  standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
the  two  regions  [of  Egypt]."  (De  Rouge;  £tvde, 
&c.,  p.  204;  Lepsius,  Kunigsbuch,  xliv.  567  A,  a). 
He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of  the  Ra- 
meses family,  while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken 
appeara  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and 
perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Pro- 
bably it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king 
who  captured  Gezer.  It  is  observable  that  we 
trace  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced 
Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  receive 
the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  40).  Although  it 
was  probably  a  constant  practice  for  the  kings  of 
Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to  fugitives  of  import- 
ance, Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have  been  included 
in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly  related 
that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  received 
as  an  enemy  of  Solomon. 

We  do  not  venture  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
LXX.  additional  portion  of  1  K.  xii.,  as  the  narra- 
tive there  given  seems  irrcconcileable  with  that  of  the 
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previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the  Mas.  text. 
In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (I.XX.  Adcr)  the 
Edomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  people  by 
Joab  and  David  to  Egypt,  and  marries  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh's 
queen,  returning  to  Idumaea  after  the  death  of 
David  and  Joab.  In  the  additional  portion  of  the 
former  chapter,  Jeroboam — already  said  to  have 
fled  to  Shishak  (LXX.  Susacim) — is  married  after 
Solomon's  death  to  And,  elder  sister  of  Thekemina 
the  queen.  Between  Hadad's  return  and  Solomon's 
death,  probably  more  than  thirty  rears  elapsed,  cer- 
tainly twenty.  Besides,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  two  elder  sisters  ?  Moreover,  Shishak1  s  queen, 
his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  KARAAMA, 
which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 
[Taii  penes.] 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  com- 
menced hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of  So- 
lomon. It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes, 
that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he 
attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particulars  of 
this  war  are  related  in  the  Bible:  "In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen:  and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and 
the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem" 
(J  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak  did  not  pillage  Jeru- 
salem, but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  city  from 
Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage :  "  And  Rehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
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Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehvm,  and  Etam. 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  Adullam, 
and  Oath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim, 
and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon, 
and  Hebron,  which  [are]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin 
fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10). 

Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition, 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  El- 
Kamak.  It  is  a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and 
tribes,  conquered  or  ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to 
him.  In  this  list  Cham pol  lion  recognized  a  name 
which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  see,  incorrectly, 
"  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was  thus  led  to  trace 
the  names  of  certain  cities  of  Palestine.  The  docu- 
ment has  since  been  more  carefully  studied  by  Dr. 
Brugsch,  and  with  less  success  by  Dr.  Blnu.  On 
account  of  its  great  importance  as  a  geographical 
record,  we  give  a  full  transcription  of  it. 

There  are  two  modes  of  transcribing  Hebrew  or 
cognate  names  written  in  hieroglyphics.  They  can 
either  be  rendered  by  the  English  letters  to  which 
the  hieroglyphics  correspond,  or  by  the  Hebrew 
letters  for  which  they  are  known  from  other  in- 
stances to  be  used.  The  former  mode  is  perhaps 
more  scientific;  the  latter  is  more  useful  for  the 
present  investigation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  one  sign  in  preference  for  fl,  and 
another  for  D,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  these  signs 
had  any  difference  when  used  for  native  words, 
though  in  other  cases  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  such  a  difference.  We  give  the  list  transcribed 
by  both  methods,  the  first  as  a  check  upon  the 
second,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  RougeTa 
comparative  alphabet,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  published,  though  in  some  parts  it  may  be 
questioned  {Rome  Anh€oiogiqyu,  N.  S.  xi.  351-354). 
These  transcriptions  occupy  the  first  two  columns  of 
the  table,  the  third  contains  Dr.  Brugsch's  identifi- 
cation, and  the  fourth,  our  own.' 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  LIST  OF  SHESHENK  I. 


-No. 

Trsnscr.  In  Eng.  Let'. 

rranscr.  In  Heb.  Let'. 

Bnigsch's  Identification. 

Our  Identification. 

13 

ReBATA 

Rabbits. 

Rabblth  ? 

U 

TAANKAU 

ISOiirKtJ 

Tsanach. 

Tsanach. 

IS 

SHeNeMA-AA 

KKlrtME> 

Shunem. 

Shunem. 

16 

BAT-SHeNRA  A 

Beth-sban. 

17 

RelleBAA 

Htarb 

Rohob. 

Rehob. 

18 

HeTORMAA 

Hnpbralm. 

Haphratm. 

19 

ATeRMA 

Adoraim. 

Adoraim. 

•21 

SHUATEE. 

•  ntoe> 

22 

MAHANMA 

VtMNnye 

Mshanalm. 

Mahanalm. 

23 

KellAANA 

.  tump 

Glbeoa 

Gibeon. 

21 

BAT-HUAReN 

pton  nt«n 

Beth-boron. 

Beth-boron. 

25 

KATMeT 

noiNp 

Kedemoth. 

KedemoUX 

26 

AYOReN 

pin 

Aijalon. 

AUalou. 

21 

MAKeTAU 

itrovo 

Meglddo. 

Meglddo. 

28 

ATEERA 

Edrei? 

23 

YUl'cll-MAKK 

•pirn  mi' 

Kingdom  of  Judah  f 

31 

HAANe.M 

Anem? 

•  32 

AAUASA 

Eg  Ion. 

33 

BARMA 

Bileatn,  Ibleam. 

Blleam,  Ibleam. 

•  The  list  of  Shishak  In  the  original  hieroglyphics  Is 
published  by  Roselllni,  Monumenti  Reati,  no.  cxlvilf. ; 
l<epsius,  IHnkmitier,  Abtb.  III.  bl.  292;  and  Brugsch, 


Otogr.  Inxkr.  II.  taf.  xxiv. ;  and  commented  upon  by 
Brug-cb  (Id.  pp.  56  scqq.)  and  Dr.  Blau  {ZriUchrifl  d. 
DaUtch.  MorgenUlnd.  Oculltch.  XV.  pp.  233  sviaA 
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No. 

1  lUBUt  III    iVIlg.  1  jCI  . 

1  IcUloW*  111  JIVUa  Ia**j  . 

34 

TATPeTeR 

35 

A.  H.  M. 

36 

BAT-AAUMeT 

Alemeib. 

Aletnetb,  Almon. 

3V 

KAKAREE 

*i?Kpt*p 

Ha-klkkar  (Circle  of  Jordan). 

38 

SHADKA 

NplKE> 

Staoco, 

Shoco. 

39 

BAT-TePU 

lets  mo 

lleth-Tiippuali. 

Betb-Tappuah. 

40 

ABARAA 

NK7K3K 

AbeL 

46 

BAT-TAB . . 

•  •3Kt  n«3 

53 

NUPAR 

7NB13 

.  re  ion  a  i 

iikbhb- 

66 

1^8-lveieA  ; 

?  nt3DD 

66 

athaX 

Edom. 

Ldoni  ? 

1 AnAbn 

ZaI  mortal)  t 

68 

. . .  RR  .  A 

69 

rtaa 

KPM  ^  •  • 

Tiraah  ? 

«4 

..  APeN 

JBK-. 

65 

PeAAMAK 

PVDVQ 

66 

AA-AATeMAA 

Azem. 

Attm,  or  Esem? 

67 

ANARA 

t 

68 

PeHAKRAA 

tiK^PMns 
KKBTJiB 

Hwgarltea. 

Hagarilea. 

69 

ivrvrou  a  a* 
re  I  I  UotlAA 

* 

I^tushlm  ? 

70 

ARAHeReR 

www 

71 

PeHeKKAA 

NK^pns 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

72 

MeRSARAMA 

Cf.'Salma? 

73 

SHEBPeReT 

Shepbelah  ? 

Sbeplielab  ? 

75 

SHeBPeRet 

Slicpbclah  ? 

Shepbelah? 

76 

WARAKKET 

rv3tr*M 

77 

PeHeKRAA 

Ktt^pnB 

Hagarilea. 

Hagarilea. 

78 

NAABAYT 

JVK3W 

Nebatoth. 

79 

AiTeTMAA 

kkotiv 

Tana? 

80 

TePKeKA 

KppBT 

81 

MA .  A . . 

••K-J» 

82 

TA 

....NO 

83 

KANAA 

Kenltea? 

84 

PeNAKBU 

UJiOB 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

86 

ATeM-A-cTeT-HeT 

•'nnntssnw 

A  win,  or  Ezem 

86 

TASHTNAU 

87 
88 
89 

PeHKARA 
SKNAYAA 
HAKA 

KK'ttit? 

xpttn 

Haga  rites. 

Hagarites. 

90 

PeNAKBrj 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

91 

WAHTURKA 

K37innKi 

92 

PeNAKBU 

i3JtOB 

Negeb. 

Negeb. 

93 

ASH-HeTA 

94 

PeHeKKLE 

'VariB 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

TT A  VKTTMV  ATT 
XUl.il  EajCja.1  I  A  U 

ltrj'jKn 

96 

PeHeKRAU 

Hagarites. 

Hagarites. 

97 

ABKAT 

*iKpb« 

98 

MERTMAM 

dkotid 

Duma? 

99 

HA  NAN  Y  EE 

100 

MERTRA-AA 

toi 

1'eHeKeR 

[{ajwrltetv. 

Hagarilea, 

102 

TRUAN 
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No. 

Tranter.  In  Eng.  Let'. 

Transcr.  In  Heb.  Let-.  Brogscb's  Identification. 

Our  Identification. 

103 

HEETBAX 

Adbeetf 

104 

SHeRXeRAM 

106 

KK3Tn 

Adbeel  ? 

100 

TKEWATEE 

107 

llA.n.Bl\aLA  or 

HAReKMA 

■ 

Rckem  (Petri)  I 

108 

aXrataa 

tttnt6y 

EMaah? 

RABAT 

Betb-lebaotb,  Lehaotb. 

n.iL   T -  iL     T  ..L^.iL  1      D..1  1 

wtn-iCDQOin,  ix'DooLD  r  iuu««u . 

110 

aArataAy 

f 

And. 

Eldaab? 

111 

NeBPTeBeT 

moa: 

111 

YURAHMA 

wirn*^> 
yui  iw  ii 

Jerabmcelites? 

116 

MeRKE . M 

u  ■  iO 

117 

UoIITR  A,l  1 

KRK  1  1  IU 

Ul.  rxiaarci . 

118 

leuiAA 

119 

UAUL't  A 

Ma*cb&b  ? 

120 

• aryuk 

121 

KoRTMA-AA 

122 

McRBARA 

N~tN3"iD 

IIPA  R  If  ATA 

RAT- A.  A  AT 

iw  nxa 

Belh-alloth. 

Ut'Ui-anoui,  w  liem-aoaui  * 

123 

SHeRHATAU 

lKrixmB* 

Sliuruhon  ? 

126 

ARMATcN 

127 

KeRNAA 

Golan? 

128 

MoRMA  . . 

•  ■  HOID 

129 

. .  RHeT 

ran- 

130 

. ..  RAA 

Ktn  ■  •  ■ 

131 

MA  

....yo 

132 

AR. ... 

133 

VURA... 

■  ■■vbv 

The  following  identifications  are  so  evident  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them,  and  they  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  investigation : — Nos. 
14,  22,  24,  26,  27,  38,  39.  It  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  there  was  some  geographical  order, 
but  a  closer  examination  of  these  few  names  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  ail  that  we  can  infer 
is,  that  the  cities  of  each  kingdom  or  nation  are  in 
general  grouped  together.  The  forms  of  the  names 
show  that  irregularity  of  the  vowels  that  charac- 
terizes the  Egyptian  language,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  different  modes  in  which  a  repeated  name  is 
written  (Nos.  68,  71,  77,  87,  94,  96,  101).  The 
consonants  are  used  very  nearly  in  accordance  with 
the  system  upon  which  we  hare  transcribed  in  the 
second  column,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  K, 
which  seems  to  be  indifferently  used  for  1  and 

There  are  several  similar  geographical  lists,  dating 
for  the  most  pait  during  the  period  of  the  Empire, 
but  they  differ  from  this  in  presenting  few,  if  any, 
repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them  contains  names 
certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  present.  They 
arc  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  forming  the 
Egyptian  Empire,  and  so  far  records  of  conquest  that 
any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to  whose 
reign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  The  list  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Kheshcnk's  is 
of  Thothmes  III.,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  and  comprises  many  names  of  cities  of 


Palestine  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Israelite 
territory.  It  is  important,  in  reference  to  this 
list,  to  state  that  Thothmes  III.,  in  his  23rd  year, 
had  fought  a  battle  with  confederate  nations  near 
Megiddo,  whose  territories  the  list  enumerates.  The 
narrative  of  the  expedition  fully  establishes  the 
identity  of  this  and  other  towns  in  the  list  of 
Shjshak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  as  the 
Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  (Birch*,  "  Annals  of 
Thothmes  111.,"  Archatohgia,  1853;  I)e  Kouge\ 
Hec.  Arch.  N.  S.  xi.  347  seqq. ;  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  ii.  pp.  32  seqq.).  The  only  general  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  lists  is,  that  in  the 
later  one  the  Egyptian  article  is  in  two  cases  pre- 
fixed to  foreign  names,  No.  56,  NEKBU,  of  the  list 
of  Thothmes  HI.,  being  the  same  as  Nos.  84,  9t>, 
92,  PeNAKBU  of  the  list  of  Sliishnk ;  and  No. 
105,  AAMeKU,  of  the  former,  being  the  same  as 
No.  65,  PeXAMAK,  of  the  latter. 

We  may  now  commence  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  list  of  Shishak.  No.  13  may  correspond  to 
Rabbith  in  Issachar.  No.  14  is  certainly  Taanach, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  same  tribe,  noticed  in  the 
inscription  of  Thothmes  commemorating  the  cam- 
paign above  mentioned,  in  some  connexion  with  the 
route  to  Megiddo:  it  is  there  written  TAANAKA. 
No.  15  is  probably  Shunem,  a  town  of  Issachar : 
the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  seems  to  indicate 
a  dual  (comp.  Nos.  18,  19,  22),  and  it  is  lemark 
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able  that  Shunem  has  been  thought  to  be  originally 
8  dual,  CVjCf  for  DJMB'  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.).  No.  16 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Beth-shan ;  but 
the  final  letter  of  the  Egyptian  name  is  wanting  in 
the  Hebrew.  It  was  a  city  of  Manasseh,  but  in  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  No.  17  is  evidently  Rehob,  a 
Levitical  city  in  Asher;  and  No.  18  Haphmim,  a 
town  in  Issachar.  No.  19  seems  to  be  Adoraim, 
one  of  Rehoboam's  strong  cities,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  Adullam  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  com- 
mences with  y,  and  is  not  a  dual.  No.  21  we  can- 
not explain.  No.  22  is  Mahanaim,  a  Levitical  city  in 
Gad.  No.  23  is  Gibeon,  a  Levitical  city  in  Benja- 
min. No.  24  is  Beth-horon,  which,  though  counted 
to  Kphmim,  was  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It 
was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  The  place  consisted 
of  two  towns  or  villages,  both  of  which  we  may 
suppose  are  here  intended.  No.  25  is  evidently  the 
Levitical  city  Kedemoth  in  Reuben,  and  No.  26, 
Aijalon,  also  Levitical,  in  Dan.  No.  27  is  the 
famous  Megiddo,  which  in  the  Statistical  Tablet  of 
Thothmes  HI.  is  written  MAKeTA,  and  in  the  same 
king's  list  MAKeTEE,  but  in  the  introductory  title 
MAKeTA.  It  was  a  city  of  the  western  division  of 
Manasseh.  No.  28  may  perhaps  be  Edrei,  in  trans- 
Jordanite  Manasseh,  though  the  sign  usually  em- 
ployed for  )}  is  wanting.  No.  29  is  the  famous 
name  which  Champollion  read  "  the  kingdom  of 
Judah."  To  this  Dr.  Brugsch  objects,  (1)  that  the 
name  is  out  of  place  as  following  some  names  of 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well  as  iu  that  of 
Israel,  and  preceding  others  of  both  kingdoms  ;  (2) 
that  the  supposed  equivalent  of  kingdom  (MARK, 
l^yD)  does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  Hebrew 
but  corresponds  to  T]!?D  ;  and  (3)  that  the 
supposed  construction  is  inadmissible.  He  proposes 
to  read  "|SDn  H\TC  as  the  name  of  a  town,  which 
he  does  not  find  in  ancient  Palestine.  The  position 
does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence,  as  the 
list  is  evidently  irregular  in  its  order,  and  the  form 
might  not  be  Hebrew,  and  neither  Arabic  nor 
Syriac  requires  the  final  letter.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  name  without 
disregard  of  grammar ;  but  if  we  are  to  read 
"  Judah  the  king,"  to  which  Judah  does  the  name 
point?  There  was  no  Jewish  king  of  that  name 
before  Judas-Aristobulus.  It  seems  useless  to  look 
for  a  city,  although  there  was  a  place  called  Jehud 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
propose  is,  that  the  second  word  is  "  kingdom,"  and 
was  placed  after  the  first  in  the  manner  of  an 
Kgvptian  determinative.  No.  31  may  be  compared 
with  Anem  in  Issachar  (D3J),  occurring,  however, 

only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58),  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Egyptian  H  ever  represents  JJ.  No. 
32  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Eglon, 
but  evidence  as  to  its  position  shows  that  he  is  in 
error.  In  the  Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Karnak  it  is 
placed  in  a  mountain-district  apparently  southward 
of  Megiddo,  a  half-day's  march  from  the  plain  of  that 
city.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  de  Rouge" 
is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  original 
signified  an  ascent  (comp.  !V^}>;  Rev.  Arch.  p. 
350).  This  name  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  Thothmes 
(Id.  p.  360) ;  there  differing  only  in  having  another 
chaiacter  for  the  second  letter.  No.  33  has  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Bileam  or  Ibleam, 
a  Levitical  city  in  the  western  division  of  Manasseh. 
For  No.  34  we  can  inaRe  no  suggestion,  and  No.  35 


is  too  much  effaced  for  any  conjecture  to  be  hazarded. 
No.  36  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  with  Alemeth,  a 
Levitical  city  in  Benjamin,  also  called  Almon,  the 
first  being  probably  either  the  later  or  a  correct 
form.  [Alemeth  ;  Almon.]  No.  37  we  think 
may  be  the  Circle  of  Jordan,  in  the  A.  V.  Plain  of 
Jordan.  No.  38  is  Shoco,  one  of  Rehoboam's  strong 
cities,  and  39,  Beth-Tappuah,  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah.  No.  40  has  been  supposed  by  Dr. 
Brugsch  to  be  an  Abel,  and  of  the  towns  of  that 
name  he  chooses  Abel-shittim,  the  Abila  of  Joseph  us, 
in  the  Bible  generally  called  Shittim.  No.  45, 
though  greatly  effaced,  is  sufficiently  preserved  tor 
us  to  conclude  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  any 
known  name  in  ancient  Palestine  beginning  with 
Beth :  the  second  part  of  the  name  commences  with 
3NT,  as  though  it  were  "  the  house  of  the  wolf  or 
Zeeb,"  which  would  agree  with  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Palestine,  or  indicate,  which  is  far  less  likely, 
a  place  named  after  the  Midianitish  prince  Zeeb,  or 
some  chief  of  that  name.  No.  53  is  uncertain  in  its 
third  letter,  which  is  indistinct,  and  we  oiler  no  con- 
jecture. No.  54  commences  with  an  erased  sign, 
followed  by  one  that  is  indistinct.  No.  55  is  doubt- 
'fnl  as  to  reading:  probably  it  is  Pe-KETET.  Pe 
can  be  the  Egyptian  article,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Hagarites,  the  second  sign  in  Egyptian  signifies 
"  little,"  and  the  remaining  part  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  JlBip,  Kattath, "  small,"  the  name  of  a  town 

in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15),  apparently  the  same  as 
Kitron  (Judg.  i.  30).  The  word  KET  is  found  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  with  the  sense  '*  little  "  (comp.  Copt. 
KO*tf2£I»  De  Rouge,  Etude,  p.  66).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, rare,  and  may  be  Shemitic.  No.  56  is  held  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  Edom,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  identification  but  that  we  have  no  other  names 
positively  Edomite  in  the  list.  No.  57  Dr.  Brugsch 
compares  with  Zalmonah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert.  If  it  be  admissible  to  read  the  first 
letter  as  a  Hebrew  B,  this  name  does  not  seem 
remote  from  Telem  and  Telaim,  which  are  probably 
the  names  of  one  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Nos. 
58,  59,  and  64  are  not  sufficiently  preserved  for  us 
to  venture  upon  any  conjecture.  No.  65  has  been 
well  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to  be  the  Hebrew 
pDJ?,  "  a  valley,"  with  the  Egyptian  article  pie- 
fixed,  but  what  valley  is  intended  it  seems  hopeless 
to  conjecture:  it  may  be  a  town  named  after  a 
valley,  like  the  Beth-omek  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  No.  66 
has  been  reasonably  identified  by  Dr.  Brugsch  witli 
Azem,  which  was  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
Judah,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards 
allotted  to  Simeon,  in  whose  list  an  Ezem  occurs. 
No.  85  reads  ATeM-KE  7"-HeT  1  the  second  part 
being  the  sign  for  "  little"  (comp.  No.  55).  This 
suggests  that  the  use  of  the  sigu  for  "great"  as 
the  first  character  of  the  present  nnme  is  not 
without  significance,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
and  little  Azem  or  Ezem,  perhaps  distinguished 
in  the  Hebrew  text  by  different  orthographv. 
No.  67  we  cannot  explain.  No.  68  is  unques- 
tionably "the  Hagarites,"  the  Egyptian  article  being 
prefixed.  The  same  name  recurs  Nos.  71,  77, 
87,  94,  96,  and  101.  In  the  Bible  we  find  the 
Hagarites  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  classicnl 
writers  they  are  placed  along  the  north  of  Arabia. 
The  Hagaranu  or  Hagar  are  mentioned  as  conquered 
by  Sennacherib  ( Rawlinson's  Hdt.  i.  p.  476 ;  Oppert,, 
Sargonides,  p.  42).    No.  69,  FeTYUSHAA,  seems. 
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from  the  termination,  to  be  a  gentile  name,  and  in 
Ibnn  resembles  Letushim,  a  Keturahite  tribe.  But 
ihis  resemblance  seems  to  be  more  than  superficial, 
for  Letushim,  "  the  hammered  or  sharpened,"  comes 
from  "  he  hammered,  forged,"  and 

(unused)  signifies  "  he  bent  or  hammered."  From 
the  occurrence  of  this  name  near  that  of  the 
Hagarites,  this  identification  seems  deserving  of 
attention.  No.  70  may  perhaps  be  Aroer,  but  the 
cotTespoudence  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  scarcely 
allows  this  supposition.  No.  72  commences  with 
a  sign  that  is  frequently  an  initial  in  the  rest 
of  the  list.  ■  If  here  syllabic,  it  must  read  MEB ; 
if  alphabetic,  and  its  alphabetic  use  is  possible 
at  this  period,  M.  In  the  terms  used  for  Egyp- 
tian towns  we  find  MER,  written  with  the  same 
sign,  as  the  designation  of  the  second  town  in  a 
uome,  therefore  not  a  capital,  but  a  town  of  im- 
portance. That  this  sign  is  here  similarly  em- 
ployed seems  certain  from  its  being  once  followed  by 
a  geographical  determinative  (No.  122).  We  there- 
fore read  this  name  SAUAMA,  or,  according  to 
Lepsius,  BAHAMA.  The  final  syllable  seems  to 
indicate  a  dual.  We  may  compare  the  name  Snlmu, 
which  occurs  in  Ptotemy's  list  of  the  towns  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  and  his  list  of  those  of  the  interior.' 
No.  73,  repeated  at  75,  has  been  compared  by 
Dr.  Brugsch  with  the  Shephelah,  or  maritime  plain 
of  the  Philistines.  The  word  seems  nearer  to  Shib- 
boleth, "  a  stream,"  but  it  is  unlikely  that  two 
places  should  have  been  so  called,  and  the  names 
among  which  it  occurs  fevour  the  other  explana- 
tion. No.  74  seems  cognate  to  No.  87,  though  it 
is  too  different  for  us  to  venture  upon  supposing  it 
to  be  another  form  of  the  some  name.  No.  76  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Berecah,  "  a 
pool,"  but  it  seems  more  probably  the  name  of  a 
tribe.  No.  78  reads  NAXBAYT,  and  is  unques- 
tionably Nebaioth.  There  was  a  people  or  tribe  of 
Nebaioth  in  Isaiah's  time  (Is.  lx.  7),  and  this 
second  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  form  of  that 
of  Ishmael's  son  is  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  Chaldaean  origin  of  the  Nabathaeans. 
(n  Lepsius's  copy  the  name  is  N.  TAYT,  the 
second  character  being  unknown,  and  no  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  third,  incorrectly  copied.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  immediately  after  that  of  the  Hagarites 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brugsch's  read- 
ing, which  in  most  cues  of  difference  in  this  list  is 
to  be  preferred  to  Lepsius's.r  No.  79,  AATeTMAA, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Tema  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  if  we  may  read  AATTeMAA.  No.  80 
we  cannot  explain.  No*.  81  and  82  are  too  much 
effaced  for  any  conjecture.  No.  83  we  compare 
with  the  Kenites:  here  it  is  a  tribe.  No.  84  is 
also  found  in  the  list  of  Thothmes:  here  it  has  the 
Egyptian  article,  PeNAKBU,  there  it  is  written 
NeKBU  {fiev.  Arch.  pp.  364,  365).  It  evidently 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  333,  "  the  south,"  some- 
times specially  applied  to  the  southern  district  of 
Palestine.  No.  85  reads  ATeM-A'eT-HeT?  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  "  little  "  (comp.  No.  55). 
We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  probably  a 
*  little  "  town,  corresponding  to  the  *•  great  "town 
No.  66.    But  the  final  part  of  No.  85  remains 


'  We  were  disposed  to  think  that  this  might  be  Jeru- 
salem, especially  on  account  of  the  dual  termination ;  but 
the  Impossibility  of  reading  the  Drat  character  ATCR  or 
AUB  (HC).  **  *n  ideographic  sign  for  "  river,"  lo  say 
nothing  of  toe  doubt  as  to  Ihe  second  character,  makes  us 


unexplained.  No.  86  we  cannot  explain.  No.  87 
differs  from  the  other  occurrences  of  the  name  of 
the  Hagarites  in  being  followed  by  the  sign  for 
MEK:  we  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  n  city  of  this 
nation.  No.  88  may  be  compared  with  Shen  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1  2),  which,  however,  may  not  be  the  name 
of  a  town  or  village,  or  with  the  two  Ashnahs 
(Josh.  xv.  33,  43).  Sos.  89,  91,  and  93  we  cannot 
explain.  No.  95  presents  a  name,  repeated  with 
slight  variation  in  No.  99,  which  is  evidently  that 
of  a  tribe,  but  we  cannot  recognize  it.  No.  97 
equally  baffles  us.  No.  98  is  a  town  TeMAM, 
possibly  the  town  of  Dumah  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  or  that  in  Judah.  No.  100  is  a  town 
TRA-AA\,  which  we  may  compare  with  Eddara 
in  Arabia  Deserta.  No.  102  may  mean  a  resting- 
place,  from  the  root  yb.  No.  103,  repeated  a. 
105,  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  tribe.  It  may  be 
Adbeel,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ishmael,  but  the  form 
is  not  close  enough  for  us  to  offer  this  as  more  than 
a  coujecture.  Nos.  104  and  106  we  cannot  explain. 
No.  107  is  either  HAKeRMA  or  HAKeKMA.  It 
may  be  compared  with  Rekem  or  Arekeme,  the  old 
name  of  Petra  according  to  Joseph  us  (A.  J.  iv.  7), 
but  the  form  is  probably  dual.  No.  108  has  been 
compared  with  Arad  by  Dr.  Brugsch  :  it  is  a  coun- 
try or  place,  and  the  variation  in  No.  110  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  people.  No.  109  may  be 
Beth-iebaoth  in  Simeon,  evidently  the  same  .is 
Lebaoth  originally  in  Judah,  or  else  Rabbah  in 
Judah.  No.  Ill  we  cannot  explain.  No.  112 
is  most  like  the  Jerahmeelites  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
No.  116  is  partly  effaced.  No.  117  is  the  same 
name  as  No.  100.  No.  118  is  probably  the  name 
of  an  unknown  tribe.  No.  119  may  be  Haachah, 
if  the  geographical  direction  is  changed.  No.  120 
is  parti  v  effaced.  No.  121  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
122  appears  to  be  a  town  of  BARA  or  BALA. 
No.  123  seems  to  read  BAR-RATA,  (KTtO  b%2), 
but  we  know  no  place  of  that  name.  No.  124 
reads  BAT-AAT,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  really  BAT-ANAT.  In  this  case  it 
might  be  either  Beth-anath  in  Naphtali  or  Beth- 
anoth  in  Judah.  No.  125  we  cannot  explain.  No. 
126  appears  to  commence  with  Aram,  but  the  rest 
does  not  correspond  to  any  distinctive  word  known 
to  follow  this  name.  No.  127  has  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Golan,  a  Levities!  city  in 
Bashan.  The  remaining  names  are  more  or  less 
effaced. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  list  contains  three 
classes  of  names  mainly  grouped  together — (1)  Le- 
vi tical  and  Canaanite  cities  of  Israel ;  (2)  cities  of 
Judah ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  occurrence  together  of  Levitical  cities 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evident  tliat 
Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Rehobwun. 
Therefore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam 
to  employ  Shi  shirk  to  capture  their  cities.  Other 
cities  in  his  territory  were  perhaps  still  garrisoned 
by  Rehoboam's  foi-ces,  or  held  by  the  Canaanites, 
who  may  have  somewhat  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence at  this  period.  The  small  number  of 
cities  identified  in  the  actual  territory  of  Reho- 


reject  this  reading ;  and  the  position  in  the  list  Is  unsuit- 
able. The  Rev.  D.  Haigh  has  learnedly  supported  Ibis 
view,  at  which  be  Independently  arrived,  In  a  corre- 
spondence. 

*  Lepshis's  copy  presents  many  errors  of  carelessness 
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boam  la  explained  by  the  erasure  of  fourteen  names 
of  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The 
identification  of  some  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of 
great  interest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be 
made  in  their  part  of  the  list. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  Empire  passed  through 
northern  Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably 
unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the 
subjugation  of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia 
which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would 
interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of 
Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  rind  Zerah  in 
alliiuice  with  the  people  of  Gerar,  if  we  may  infer 
this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow,     [ft.  S.  P.] 

SHITRA'I  (not?;  Kerx,  'OTIS':  Sorpof: 

Setrat).  A  Sharonite  who  was  over  David's  herds 
that  fed  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

8HITTAH-TBEE,  SHITTIM  (TIBIJ',  «Aif- 

tdh :  jikw  tmprrtr :  Ugna  setim,  spina)  is  with- 
out doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  species  of 
Acacia,  of  which  three  or  four  kinds  occur  in  the 
Bible  hinds.  The  wood  of  this  tree — perhaps  the 
A.  Seyal  is  more  definitely  signified — was  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
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nacle,  the  boards  and  pillars  of  which  were  made 
of  it ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  staves  for 
carrying  it,  the  tuble  of  shew-bread  with  its 
atavee,  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  altar 
of  incense  with  their  respective  staves  were  also 
constructed  out  of  this  wood  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.).    In   Is.  xli.  19  the 

*  Livingstone  (Trav.  in  S.  Africa,  abridged  ed.,  p.  17) 
thinks  the  Acacia  giraffa  (Camel-  thorn)  supplied  the 
w3od  for  the  Tabernacle.  Sic.   "  II  is,"  he  adds,  "an  Im- 


Acacia  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  "  cedar,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as  one  which  God  would 
plant  in  the  wilderness.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  Acacia  is  sunt,  sent,  or  santlt :  see  Jablonski, 
Opmc.  i.  p.  261 ;  Rossi  us,  Etymol.  Aegyp.  p.  273 ; 
and  Prosper  Alpinus  (Plant.  Aegypt.  p.  6),  who 
thus  speaks  of  this  tree :  "  The  acacia,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  Sunt,  grows  in  localities  in  Egypt 
remote  from  the  sea ;  and  large  quantities  of  this 
tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  nvor- 
hanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  without 
doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Egyptian  thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications, 
especially  from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree 
occurs  in  Egypt  which  so  well  answers  to  the 
required  characters.  These  trees  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  spread  their  branches 
aloft."  "  The  wild  acacia  (Mimosa  Nilotica), 
under  the  name  of  SSnt,"  says  Prof.  Stanley  (S. 

P.  p.  20),  "  everywhere  represents  the  *  seneh ' 
or  'senna'  of  the  Burning  Bush."  The  Heb. 
term  (ntSK')  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 

other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word, 
the  3  being  dropped;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MSS. 
cited  by  Celsius,  it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term 
also  comes  from  the  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  name 
for  the  acacia  being  Karadh  (llierob.  i.  p.  508). 

The  SMttih  tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  writers 
thought  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  j4cacwi 
Seyal,  though  perhaps  the  Acacia  Niiotica  and  A. 
Arabica  may  be  included  under  the  term.  The 
A.  Seyal  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bove,  Voyage  du  Caire  ati 
Mont  Sinai,  Ann.  dee  Scienc.  Nat.  1834,  i.,  sec. 
ser.  p.  166;  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  pp.  20,  69,  298). 
These  trees  are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in 
Palestine,  though  there  is  a  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sen,  the  Wady  Seyit,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  few  acacia  trees  there.  The  Acacia 
Seyal,  like  the  A.  arabica,  yields  the  well-known 
substance  called  gum  arabic  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks  that 
hence  is  to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of 
the  Heb.  noun,  Shittim,  the  sing,  number  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.'  Besides  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tortUis, 
common  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the 
above-named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield 
plants  10  cubits  long  by  1J  cubit  wide,  which  we 
are  told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxvi.  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia 
that  grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A.  Serissa,  which 
would  supply  boards  of  the  required  size.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever 
grew  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  And  though  it 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  such 
negative  evidence,  still  it  is  probable  that  "  the 
boards  "  (D'BHjpn)  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 
other  acacias.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  BHj5  (keresh)  to 
"  a  single  plank."  In  Ez.  xxvii.  6  the  same  word, 
in  the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective 
sense  to  "  the  deck"  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  "  on 
board  ").    The  keresh  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore, 

perishable  wood,  while  that  which  is  usually  supposed  tn 
be  the  Sbltttm  ( Acacia  JVibitica)  wants  beauty  and  suoa 
decays." 
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may  denote  "  two  or  more  boards  joined  together,' 
which,  from  being  thus  united,  may  have  been 
expressed  by  a  singular  nonn.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plants,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  (Robinia  pseudo- 
acaeia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  England, 
which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  sub-order.  The  true  acacias, 
most  of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood 
(comp.  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  19 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii. 
6,  §1),  belong  to  the  order  Legwmnusae,  sub-order 
Mimoseae.  [VV.  H.] 

SHIT'TIM  (D'ISB'n,  with  the  def.  article: 
iarrtiy ;  in  the  Prophets,  ret  <rxol*a-  Settim,  Abel- 
satim).  The  place  of  Israel's  encampment  between 
the  conquest  of  the  Trnnsjordanic  highlands  and  the 
psssagcof  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxv.  1 ;  Josh, 
ii.  1,  iii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  full  name  appears  to 
be  given  in  the  first  of  these  passages — Abel  has- 
Shittim — "  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the 
acacias."  It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan- 
Jericho  : "  such  is  the  ancient  formula  repeated  over 
and  over  again  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12, 
xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Ara- 
bah  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho,  at  that  part 
of  the  Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name 
of  Moab,  where  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  eastern  mountains  and  force  their  winding  way 
through  the  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  nourished  a  vast 
growth  of  the  Seyal,  Sunt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as 
is  nourished  by  the  streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and 
the  Ain  Sultan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  in  the  shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these 
acacia-groves  that  the  people  were  seduced  to  the 
licentious  rites  of  Baal-l'eor  by  the  Midianites ;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  spot  that  Moses  sent  forth 
the  army,  under  the  fierce  Phinehas,  which  worked 
so  fearful  a  retribution  for  that  licence  (xxxi.  1-12). 
It  was  from  the  camp  at  .shittim  that  Joshua  sent 
out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  1 ). 

The  Nachal-Shittim,  or  Wady-Sunt,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its.position.  [G.] 

SHTZA  (KM?:  2cu#;  Alex.  Sua). 
A  Reubenite,  father  of  Adina,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

SHO'AljrtB':  2oue;  Alex,  loit:  tyranni). 
A  proper  name  which  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxiii.  23, 
in  connexion  with  Pekod  and  Koa.  The  three  appa- 
rently designate  districts  of  Assyria  with  which 
the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimately 
connected,  and  which  were  to  be  arrayed  against  it 
for  punishment.  The  Peshito-Syriac  has  Lid,  that 
is  Lydia ;  while  the  Arabic  of  the  Loudon  Polyglott 
has  Sit,  and  Lid  occupies  the  place  of  Koa.  Kashi 
remarks  on  the  three  words,  "  The  interpreters  say 
that  they  signify  officers,  princes,  and  rulers."  This 
rendering  must  have  been  traditional  at  the  time  of 
Aquila  (iiri<TKfirT7)s  Kal  rvpavvos  Kal  Kopufaios) 
and  Jerome  (mobiles  tyranni  et  principes).  Gese- 
nius  (Thes.  p.  1208a)  maintains  that  the  context 
requires  the  words  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Fiirst,  on  the  same 
ground,  maintains  the  contrary  (Handwb.  s.  v. 
JPp).  Those  who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer 
to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V. 
"rich")  and  Is.  xixii.  5  (A.  V.  "  bountiful"), 
where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and  stands  in  the 
Utter  passage  in  parallelism  with  3HJ,  n&dlb,  by 


SHOBI 

which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  which  is  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "prince"  (Pro*,  xvii.  7)  and 
"noble"  (Prov.  viii.  16).  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ex.  xxiii.  23,  where  the 
captains  and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly 
mentioned,  and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  else- 
where shows  for  playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper 
names  (as  in  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  this  case  Pekod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are 
proper  names  also ;  but  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  The  only  name  which  has  been  found  at  all 
resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  Assyria  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Gangamela, 
and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.  Bochart 
(Phaleg,  iv.  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldec  ttyf&, 
M6,  a  rock.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHO'BAB  (33iE> :  SufrlP ;  Alex.  SaflfSd*  in 
Sam. :  Sobub).  1.  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba  (2 
Sam.  v.  14 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4). 

2.  (2ov0i$;  Alex.  3«/M/3).  Apparently  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18).    But  the  passage  is  corrupt. 

SHO'BACH  (itfV:  2«0<U;  Alex.  3«0<£x, 
2  Sam.  x.  16 :  Sobach).  The  general  of  Hadarezer 
king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  army  which  was  summoned  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  against  the  Hebrews,  after  the  defeat  ot 
the  combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites 
before  the  gates  of  Kabbah.  He  was  met  by  David 
in  person,  who  crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him 
at  Helam.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Syrians.  Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1  Chr.  xix. 
16,  18  he  is  called  Shophach,  and  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  2d0fm». 

SHOBA'I  ('3B> :  2»/3of,  3afii ;  Alex.  SouW 
in  Neh.:  SbAai,"  Sobat).  The  children  of  Shohai 
were  a  family  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh. 
vii.  45).    Called  Sajii  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28. 

■  SHO'BAL  (^3^ :  SwjSdA :  SobaT).  1.  The 
second  son  of  Selr  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20; 
1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phylarehs 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  IE.  S.  P.] 

2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  founder  or 
prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52). 

3.  (SoBjSdA.)  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  2,  Shobal  appears 
with  Hur  among  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
father  of  Reaiah.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  in  which  case  Reaiah  may  be  identical 
with  Haroeh,  the  two  names  in  Hebrew  being  not 
very  unlike. 

SHO'BEK  (P3te* :  :  Sobec).  One  of  the 

heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

8HO'BI(»3E>:  Ob«r$ t ;  Alex.  Obtafc I :  SoW). 
Son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Amnion 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
David  at  Mahanaim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief,  for  he  was  the  son  of  David's  old 
friend  Nahash,  and  the  bond  between  them  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  on  the  one  hand  the 
insults  of  Hanun,  and  on  the  other  the  conqutst  and 
destruction  of  Rabbah.  Josephus  calls  him  Sphar 
(Ant.  vii.  9,  §8),  "chief  (Jwdo-ms)  of  tie  Am- 
monite country. 
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SHO'CO  (bVtf:  tM»  Xokx<&»;  nnd  so  Alex.: 
Socho),  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  A  variation  of  the  name 
SOOOH,  unnecessarily  increased  in  the  A.  V.  by  the 
substitution  of  Sh  for  the  S  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHOOafcr:  tV2*>X<*:  SocAo),2Chr. 
rxviii.  18.  One  of  the  four  varieties  of  the  name 
SOOOH.  In  this  case  also  the  discrepancies  in  the 
A.  V.  are  needlessly  multiplied  by  Sh  bring  substi- 
tuted for  8  and  ch  for  c  of  the  original. 

SHO'CHOH  (nb^b:  SoKX&i;  Alex.  e«x» 
and  aoKX"  "•  Soccho),  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  This,  like 
Shocho,  Sochoh,  and  Sboco,  is  an  incorrect  vari- 
ation of  the  name  SOOOH. 

SHCHAM  (Dili?:  'laoAm  Alex.  'Io-iroaV: 
Soam).  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
niv.  27). 

SHOE.  [Sandal.] 

SHOWER  {~Kh&:  Zo>u4p:  Somer).  1.  A 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  32),  who  is 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  34). 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  King  Joash 
(2  K.  xii.  21 ) :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26,  -the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Shimrith,  who  is  farther  described  as  a  Moabitess. 
This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubious 
gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath,  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  Chronicler.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SHOTHACH ("iJDIB' :  %»<pd$;  Alex.  Saie^X' 
Xo&ix  •  Sophaoh).  SaOBACH,  the  general  of  Ha- 
darezer  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

SHOTHAN  {]Sh&;  Samar.  CBHtf:  tJ)»  2o- 
$ip :  Sophan).  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35).  It 
is  probably  an  affix  to  the  second  Atroth,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former  one,  not  an  independent 
place.  No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  that  locality.  "  [G.] 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Shoshannim"  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  Temple-choir  which  occurs  in  Pss. 
xlv.,  lxix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody 
"after"  or  "in  the  manner  of  (Sjf,  'at,  A.  V. 
"  upon  ")  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As 
"  Shoshannim  "  literally  signifies  "  lilies,"  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes  lily-shaped 
instruments  of  music  (Simonis,  Lex.  s.  v.),  perhaps 
cymbals,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  adopted  by 
De  Wette  {Die  Psalmm,  p.  34).  Hengstenberg 
gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpretation,  as  indi- 
cating "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  lilies 
figuratively  for  bride  in  xlv. ;  the  delightful  con- 
solations and  deliverances  experienced  in  lxix.,  etc" 
(Davidson,  Inirod.  ii.  246) ;  which  Dr.  Davidson 
very  trulv  characterises  as  "  a  most  improbable 
fancy."  The,  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  in  both 
Psalms  inrip  ray  oAAoutfapropeVon'  and  pro  its 
qui  immutabuntur  respectively,  reading  apparently 
D'jefo  ^  for  DIETS'  by.  Ben  Zeb  (Otsar 
MasAshor.  s.  v.)  regards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  after  Kimchi, 
render  it  "  hexachorda,"  an  instrument  with  six 
strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  shish,  "  six,"  and 
this  is  approved  by  Eichhorn  in  his  edition  of 
Simonis.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SHOSHAN'MM-EDUTH.  In  the  title  of 
Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  "  to  the  chief  rou- 
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sician  upon  Shoshannim-eduth  "  (IWTJf  WWRff), 

which  appears,  according  to  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, to  denote  the  melody  or  air  "  after  "  or 
"in  the  manner  of"  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be 
song.  As  the  words  now  stand  they  signify  "  lilies, 
a  testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves  they  have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  beginning 
of  an  older  Psalm  with  which  the  choir  were 
familiar.  Ewald  gives  what  he  considers  the 
original  meaning — " '  lilies,*  that  is,  pure,  innocent 
is  '  the  Law ;' "  but  the  words  will  not  bear  this 
interpretation,  nor  is  it  possible  in  their  present 
position  to  assign  to  them  any  intelligible  sense. 
For  the  conjectures  of  those  who  regard  the  words 
as  the  names  of  musical  instruments,  see  the  art  icles 
Shoshannim,  Shushan-eduth.     [W.  A.  W.] 

SHU' A  (SUB*:  iaia:  Sue).  A  Canaanite  of 
Adullam,  father  of  Judah's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3),  who 
was  hence  called  Bath-Shua.  In  the  LXX.  of  Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  Shua  is  wrongly  made  to  be  the  name  of 
the  daughter.  [Bath-shua.] 

SHU' AH  (ffl<? :  W,  So*";  Alex,  luvi :  Sue). 
1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32). 

2.  (iin«5>:  'Affxi:  Sua.)  Properly  "Shuchah." 
The  name  Shuah  occurs  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah  as  that  of  the  brother  of  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv. 
11).  For  "  Chelub  the  brother  of  Shuah/Vthe  LXX. 
read  "Caleb  the  father  of  Achsah."  In  ten  of 
Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  MSS.  Shuah  is  made  the 
son  of  Chelub. 

3.  (P-tt?:  3av<t:  Sue).  The  father  of  Judah's 
wife,  the  Canaanitess  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also 
called  Shua  in  the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  make  Shuah 
the  name  of  the  woman  in  both  instances. 

SHU'AL^ne?:  ZovXa;  Alex.ZovaA:  SW, 
Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SHU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF  (ty)t?  yiX:  yv 
'ZaydX ;  Alex,  is  lost:  terra  Soot).  A  district 
named  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17,  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  one  of  the  three  parties  of  marauders 
who  issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash. 
Its  connexion  with  Ophrah  (probably  Taiyibeh)  and 
the  direction  of  the  two  other  routes  named  in  the 
passage  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  land  of 
Shoal  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  be 
identical  with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4) — as  is  not  impossible — we  obtain  the  first  and 
only  clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  journey  in  quest  of 
the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taiyibeh  or  elsewhere. 
It  may  have  originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification 
of  the  word— "jackal ;"  in  which  case  it  would  be 
appropriate  enough  to  the  wild  desolate  region  east 
of  Taiyibeh ;  a  region  containing  a  valley  or  ravine 
at  no  great  distance  from  Taiyibeh  which  bore  and 
perhaps  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Hyaenas."  [Ze- 
boim,  Vallkt  of.]  Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Exeg. 
Handb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  different  root,  and 
interpret  it  as  "  hollow  land."  [G.] 

SHU'BAEL  (taltt?:  ;  Alex.  2oiz- 

fiaf\\:  SubaeT).  1.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershoro 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20). 

2.  (2ov/3aijA.)  Shebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

4  0 
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SHU'HAM  (pTVM?:  2a?4;  Alex.  SoMe-S^: 
Suham).  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the  Shu- 
ha mites  (Num.  xxvi.  42).  In  Gen.  xlvi.  23  he 
is  called  Hushim. 

SHU'HAMITES,  THE  (nSijnwv.  t  Zafut; 
Alex.  Santi!7)(,  Safitt:  Suhorhitae,  Suamitae). 
The  descendants  of  Sliuham,  or  Hushim,  the  son  of 
Dan  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43).  In  the  census  taken  iu 
the  plains  of  Moab  they  numbered  4460. 

SHU'HITE  (THE*:  Sa»x«*s:  SuAites).  This 
ethnic  appellative  "  Shuhite  "  is  frequent  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad. 
The  local  indications  of  the  Book  of  job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldaea,  bordering  on 
Arabia ;  and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  Tsuklri,  a  powerful  people. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites,  and  that, 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings, 
they  were  counted  by  Kzekiel  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Chaldaeaus.  Having  lost  their  independence, 
they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  from 
them  that  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  immedi- 
ately above  Babylonia  came  to  be  designated  as 
Solienc,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutingerian 
Tables.  The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  [Shijah,  1.]  [G.  R.] 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE  (TV»Wri,  f.  e.  the 
Shulammite:  ij  'Xovfarthit ;  Alex,  fi  2ovAcut?ru: 
Submit  is  and  Sunamitia).  One  of  the  personages  in 
the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song,  who,  although  named 
only  in  one  passage  (vi.  13),  is,  according  to  some 
interpteters,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  charac- 
ters. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Shunammite 
—denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called 
Sliulem.  The  only  place  bearing  that  name,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  is  Shnnem  itself,  which, 
as  far  back  as  the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (  Kuse- 
bius,  quoted  under  SiiL'nem).  In  fact  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  two  were  identical. 
Since,  then,  Shulammite  and  Shunammite  are  equi- 
valent, there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the  object  of 
Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag, — the  most  lovely 
girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  time  of  David's  death 
one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at  the  court  of 
Jerusalem.  This  would  be  equally  appropriate, 
whether  Solomon  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
Song,  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whose 
object  was  to  personate  him  accurately.  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  circumstances  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  see  Solomon.  [G.] 
SHU'MATHITES,  THE  ('nOB'n,  ».  t.  the 

*  T  \  — 

Shumathite:  'HaofiaBttfi :  Semathri).  One  of  the 
four  families  who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  53).  They  probably  colonised  a  village  named 
Shumah  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  But 
no  tare  of  such  a  name  has  been  discovered.  [G.J 

SHXJ'NAMMITE,  THE  (JVSMB'n*:  r,  2<»- 
/uwutis  ;  Alex,  iovfuwms :  Sunamitia),  i.  e.  the 
native  of  Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  1.  It 
is  applied  to  two  persons : — Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  '3, 15,  ii.  17, 21,  22),  and  the 
nameless  hostess  of  Klisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

The  modern  representative  of  Shunem  being 


SHDPPIM 

Solum,  some  have  suggested  (as  Gesenius,  TKea. 
1379  4),  or  positively  affirmed  (as  Fiirst,  Handwb. 
ii.  422),  that  Shunammite  is  identical  with  Shu- 
lammite (Cant  vi.  13).  Of  this  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  though  highly  probable,  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  [G.] 

SHU'NEM  (DMB>e:  Sowar*:  Stmem,8tmam). 
One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in  the  list  between 
Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It  is  mentioned  on 
two  occasions.  First  as  the  place  of  the  Philis- 
tines' first  encampment  before  tne  battle  of  Gilboa 
( 1  Sam.  xtviii.  4).  Here  it  occurs  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Gilboa  and  En-dor,  and  also  probably  with 
Jezreel  (xxix.  1).  Secondly,  as  the  scene  of  Klisha's 
intercourse  with  the  Shunammite  woman  and  her 
son  (2  K.  iv.  8).  Here  it  is  connected  with  adjacent 
corn-fields,  and,  more  remotely,  with  Mount  Carmel. 
It  was  besides  the  native  place  of  Abishag,  the  at- 
tendant on  King  David  (1  K.  i.  3),  and  possibly  the 
heroine  of  the  poem  or  drama  of  **  Solomon's  Song." 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  it  is  mentioned 
twice:  under  2ov04m  and  "Sunem,"  as  5  miles 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem : 
and,  under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine, 
in  the  territory  of  Se baste  called  Sauim.  The  latter 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refers  to  Sonar, 
a  well-known  fortress  some  7  miles  from  Sebastiyeh 
and  4  from  Arrabeh — a  spot  completely  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  associations  which  connect  themselves 
with  Shunem.  The  other  has  more  in  its  favour, 
since — except  for  the  distance  from  Mount  Tabor, 
which  is  nearer  8  Roman  miles  than  5 — it  agrees 
with  the  position  of  the  present  Solam,  a  village 
on  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jebel  Duhy  (the  so-called 
"  Little  Hermon"),  3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5  from 
Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot 
on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 

It  is  named,  as  Salem,  by  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benjamin,  ii.  431).  It  had 
then  its  spring,  without  which  the  Philistines  would 
certainly  not  have  chosen  it  for  their  encampment. 
Now,  according  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
324),  the  spring  of  the  village  is  but  a  poor  one. 

The  change  of  the  n  in  the  ancient  name  to  /  iu  the 
modem  one,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  Zerin  (Jezreel)  and  Beitin  (Bethel).  [G.] 

SHUTtt  (W:  Sowit.SouW;  Alex.  Iwvis  in 
Gen. :  Smi).  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 

SHUHITES,  THE  :  i  Zourl:  Sunitae). 

Descendants  of  Sbnni  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  1 5). 

8HUTHAM.  [Shuppim.] 

SHU'PHAMTTES,  THE  (^Mt^n :  4  X«- 
font :  Suphamitae).  The  descendants  of  Shupham, 
or  Shephupham,  the  Benjamite  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

SHUPTTM  (DBS?,  D'BB':  Ttmnplv,  Alex. 
2<r<f>c f/i,  ~Xi<p<ptln :  Sepham,  Saphan).  In  the  genea- 
logy of  Benjamin  41  Shuppim  and  Htippim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  h 
is  the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, so  that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin.    In  Num.  xxvi.  39,  he  and  his  brother 


"  In  1  K.  II.  SI,  22,  the  shorter  form  of  JVSJBTI 
Is  used  ' "  x  " 

*  The  A.  V.  Is  here  Incorrect  In  omitting  the  '■eBnlte  j  of  the  two  great  Codices'— Vat  (M»l),  Imviy,  ^  -y~r, 
article.  I  Xov/iac ;  Alex.,  Sovran,  Tatvcmav,  Imsajf. 


«  Perbapsconixactcd  from  O'MC  (Gesenius,  net.  !37»l».j 
A  It  Is  given  differently  on  each  occurrence  In  oach 
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are  called  Shupham,  and  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  5  they  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Huram, 
sons  of  Bela,  and  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  as  Muppim  and 
Huppim,  sons  of  Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  that  Benjamin  had  a  great-grandson 
at  the  time  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  Lord  A.  Hervey 
conjectures  that  Shuppim  or  shephuphan  was  a 
son  of  Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoned  with 
that  of  Ir  or  Iri.  [Muppim.] 

SHUB  Cm :  2oip,  TtKan^oip :  Sur),  a  place 
just  without  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt.  Its  name, 
if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  "  a  wall,"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from 
the  position  of  the  place.  The  LXX.  seems  to  have 
thus  interpreted  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ob- 
scure rendering  of  1  Sam.  xxrii.  8,  where  it  must 
be  remarked  the  extraordinary  form  r«Aa^oup  is 
found.  This  word  is  evidently  a  transcription  of 
the  words  TTW  .  •  .  the  former,  save 

the  initial  particle,  not  being  translated. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  In  the  narrative  of  Hagar's 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southern- 
most Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found 
by  an  angel  "  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur  " 
(Gen.  xvi.  7).  Probably  she  was  endeavouring  to 
return  to  Egypt,  the  country  of  her  birth — she  may 
not  hare  been  a  pure  Egyptian — and  had  reached  a 
well  in  the  inland  caravan  route.  Abraham  after- 
wards "  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  so- 
journed in  Gerar"  (xx.  1).  From  this  it  would 
seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory  of  the 
Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoral  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to 
Shur.  [Gerar.]  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain 
the  position  of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of 
this  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posterity. 
"  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that 
[is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria " 
(xxv.  18).  With  this  should  be  compared  the  men- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekite  territory,  given 
in  this  passage,  "  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  Havilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur,  that  [is] 
over  against  Egypt  (I  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites, 
and  Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described 
as  "  from  an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  thou  comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (xxvii.  8).  The  Wilderness  of  Shur 
was  entered  by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  The 
first  passage  presents  one  difficulty,  upon  which  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  the  mention  of 
Assyria.  If,  however,  we  compare  it  with  later 
places,  we  find  n"HB>K  H3N3  here,  remarkably 
like  fnre*  *|t*ta  inl  Sam.  x'xvu.  8,  and  "r1B> 
in  xv.  7,  as  though  the  same  phrase  had  been  ori- 
ginally found  in  the  first  as  a  gloss,  but  it  may 
have  been  there  transposed,  and  hare  originally  fol 
lowed  the  mention  of  Havilah.  In  the  notices  of 
the  Amalekite  and  Ishmaelite  region,  in  which  the 
latter  succeeded  the  former,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  strip  of  northern  Arabia  is  intended,  stretching 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  towards  and  probably  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the  wilderness  may 
perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern  position. 
Shur  may  thus  have  been  a  fortified  town  east  of 
the  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  Egyptians.  '  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a 
limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before 
entering  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have 
not  been  fomid  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  SHARA  or  SHALA  mentioned  in  them 
is  an  important  country,  perhaps  Syria,  [R.  S.  P.] 

8HUSHAN  (JCW:  2oD<ra:  Siaa)  is  said  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the 
lily  {Shishan  or  Shishanah)  in  its  neighbourhood 
(Athen.  xii.  513).  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  whole  East,  and  requires  to 
be  described  at  some  length. 

1 .  History. — Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Eltim,  and  by  the 
classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia  (Kiaaia),  some- 
times Susis  or  Susiana.  [Elam.]  Its  foundation 
is  thought  to  date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedor- 
laomer,  as  the  remains  found  on  the  site  have  often 
a  character  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshvr-bani-pal,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Esar-Haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan  of  it 
upon  his  sculptures  (Layard,  Am.  and  Bab.  pp. 
452,  453).  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of 
the  Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably 
passed  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made 
by  Cyaxares  and  Kabopolassar.  In  the  last  year 
of  Belshazzar  (B.C.  538),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Baby- 
lonian subject,  is  there  on  the  king's  business,  and 
"  at  Shush  an  in  the  palace"  sees  his  famous  vision 
of  the  ram  and  he-goat  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the 
Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Achaemeuian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  cliief  place 
of  their  own  residence.  According  to  some  writers 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §22 ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §2),  the 
change  was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  others 
(Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §9;  Herod,  iii.  30,  65,  70),  it 
had  at  any  rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Cambyses;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achaemeuian  monu- 
ments, it  would  seem  most  probable  that  the  trans- 
fer was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  said,  H.  N.  vi.  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there — the  building 
so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
(i.  5,  6).  The  reasons  which  induced  the  change 
are  tolerably  apparent.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  become  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  Court  could  no  longer  be  conveniently  fixed 
east  of  Zagros,  either  at  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)  or 
at  Pasargadae  (Murgaub),  which  were  cut  olF  from 
the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.*  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  capital  west  of  the  mountains,  and 
here  Babylon  and  Susa  presented  themselves,  each 
with  ita  peculiar  advantages.  Darius  probably  pre- 
ferred Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
Persia  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §2);  secondly,  because  it  was 
cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  mountain- 
chain  ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  {Qeograph.  Joum.  ix.  70).  Susa  ac- 
cordingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognised  as  such  by  Aeschylus  {Pers.  1 6, 124,  &c.), 


*  Not  only  were  the  passes  difficult,  bat  they  were  In  fill  on  all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  themselves 
the  poue»ion  of  semi-Independent  tribes,  who  levied  a  (Strab.  xv.  3,  }4). 
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Herodotus  (v.  25,  49,  &c.),  Ctesias  (Pen.  Exc. 
passim),  Strabo  (xv.  3,  §2),  and  almost  all  the  best 
writers.  The  Court  must  have  resided  there  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  only  quitting  it  regu- 
larly for  Ecbatana  or  Persepolis  in  the  height  of 
summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leaving  it  for 
Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  iii.  256).  Susa  retained  its  pre-eminence 
to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when 
Alexander  found  there  above  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling, and  all  the  regalia  of  the  Great  King  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  16).  After  this  it  declined.  The 
preference  of  Alexander  for  Babylon  caused  the 
neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors,  none  of  whom 
ever  made  it  their  capital  city.  We  hear  of  it  once 
only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the  power 
of  Antigonus  (B.C.  315),  who  obtains  treasure  there 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48,  §7).  Nearly  a  century 
later  (B.C.  221)  Susa  was  attacked  by  Molo  in  bis 
rebellion  against  Antiochus  the  Great;  he  took 
the  town,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  citadel 
(Polyb.  v.  48,  §14).  We  hear  of  it  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  when  it  was 
bravely  defended  by  Hormuzan  (Loftus,  Chaidaea 
and  Susiana,  p.  344). 

2.  Position,  fc. — A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  has 
existed  concerning  the  position  of  Susa.  While  most 
historians  and  comparative  geographers  have  in- 
clined to  identify  it  with  the  modern  Sue  or  Shusn, 
which  is  in  lat.  32°  10',  long.  48°  26'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of 
Dizful,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  to  main- 
tain the  rival  claims  of  Shuster,  which  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuran,  more  than  half  a 
degree  further  to  the  eastward.  A  third  candidate 
for  the  honour  has  even  been  started,  and  it  has 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity 
that  Susan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
50  or  (JO  miles  above  Shutter,  is,  if  not  the  Susa 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  any  rate  the  Shuahan 
of  Scripture  (Oeogr.  Journ.  ix.  85).  But  a  careful 
examination  of  these  several  spots  has  finally  caused 
a  general  acquiescence  in  the  belief  that  Sus  alone 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  representing  at  once  the 
Scriptural  Shushan  and  the  Susa  of  the  classical 
writers  (see  Loftus,  Chaidaea  and  Susiana,  p.  338 ; 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Geography,  sub  voc. ;  Raw- 
linson,  Herodotus,  iii.  254).  The  difficulties  caused 
by  the  seemingly  confused  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  of  whom  some  place  Susa  on  the  Choaspes 
(Herod,  v.  49,  52  ;  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4 ;  Q.  Curt.  v. 
2),  some  on  the  Eulaeus  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  vii.  7 ; 
Ptol.  vi.  3 ;  Plin.  H.  S.  vi.  27),  have  been  removed 
by  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Choaspes  (Kerkhah)  originally 
bifurcated  at  Pat  Put,  20  miles  above  Susa,  the 
right  arm  keeping  its  present  course,  while  the  left 
flowed  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sus,  and,  absorbing 
the  Shapur  about  12  miles  below  the  ruins,  flowed 
on  somewhat  east  of  south,  and  joined  the  A'amn 
(Pasitigris)  at  Ahwaz.  The  left  branch  of  the 
Choaspes  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  but 
more  properly  bore  the  appellation  of  Eulaeus 
(Ulai  of  Daniel).  Susa  thus  lay  between  the  two 
streams  of  the  Eulaeus  and  the  Shapur,  the  latter 
of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the  Eulaeus  by 
canals,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  it ;  and  hence  Pliny 
said  that  the  Eulaeus  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Susa  (/.  s.  c).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
east  and  west  of  the  city  were  two  other  streams — 
the  Coprates  or  river  of  Dizful,  and  the  right  aim 
of  the  Choaspes  (the  modern  Kerkhah).  Thus  the 
country  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  watered ; 
and  hence  the  luxuriance  and  fertility  remarked 
alike  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  (Athen.  xii. 
513;  Qeograph.  Journ.  ix.  71).  The  Kerkhah 
water  was  moreover  regarded  as  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence ;  it  was  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  Great 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with  him  on  his 
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journeys  and  foreign  expeditions  (Herod.  1.  188 ; 
Plut.  <to  Exil.  ii.  601,  D;  Athen.  Dtipn.  ii.  J71, 
Sk.).  Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for 
lightness  and  purity,  and  the  natives  prize  it  above 
that  of  almost  all  other  streams  (Geogr.  Jaarn.  ix. 
70,  89). 

3.  General  Description  of  the  Ruins. — The  ruins 
of  Susa  cover  a  space  about  6000  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  by  4500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  exclusive 
of  outlying  and  comparatively  insignificant  mounds, 
is  about  three  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Lofius, 
"  the  principal  existing  remains  consist  of  four 
spacious  artificial  platforms,  distinctly  separate  from 
each  other.  Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the 
smallest  in  superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the 
most  lofty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  form  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
with  its  corners  rounded  off,  and  its  base  facing 
nearly  due  east.  It  is  apparently  constructed  of 
earth,  gravel,  and  sun-dried  brick,  sections  being 
exposed  in  numerous  ravines  produced  by  the  rains 
of  winter.  The  sides  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  a  horseman  except  at  three  places. 
The  measurement  round  the  summit  is  about  2850 
feet.  In  the  centre  is  a  deep  circular  depression, 
probably  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  elevated  piles 
of  buildings,  the  fall  of  which  has  given  the  present 
configuration  to  the  surface.  Here  and  there  are 
exposed  in  the  ravines  traces  of  brick  walls,  which 
show  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  mound  has 
been  attained  by  much  subsequent  superposition" 
(Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  p.  343).  Mr.  Loftus 
regards  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains 
of  the  famous  citadel  (tucpa  or  iirpoVoAir)  of 
Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers  (Herod,  iii.  68;  Polyb.  v.  48,  §14; 
Strab.  xv.  3,  §2 ;  Arr.  Exp.  At.  iii.  16,  be). 
"  separated  from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a 
channel  or  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  level  with  the  external  desert,  is  the  great 
central  platform,  covering  upwards  of  sixty 
aires  (No.  3  on  the  Plan).  The  highest  point 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally 
n  perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  plain,  and 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  70  feet ;  on  the 
east  and  north  it  does  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet. 
The  east  face  measures  3000  feet  in  length. 
Enormous  ravines  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  mound  "  (Loftus,  p.  345).  The  third 
platform  (No.  2  on  the  Plan)  lies  towards  the 
north,  and  is  "  a  considerable  square  mass," 
about  a  thousand  feet  each  way.  It  abuts  on 
the  central  platform  at  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity, but  is  separated  from  it  by  "  a  slight 
hollow,"  which  "  was  perhaps  an  ancient  road- 
way "  (Loftus,  ib.).  These  three  mounds  form 
together  a  lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and 
nearly  3000  feet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  north.  East  of  them  is  the 
fourth  platform,  which  is  very  extensive  but  of  much 
lower  elevation  than  the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  Plan). 
Ib  plan  is  very  irregular:  in  its  dimensions  it 
about  equals  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins  put  together. 
Beyond  this  eastern  platform  a  number  of  low 
mounds  are  traceable,  extending  nearly  to  the  Dizful 
river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  walls  in  any 
direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings  west  of 
the  Shapur.  All  the  ruins  are  contained  within  a 
circumference  of  about  seven  miles  (Geograph. 
Joan.  ix.  71).  [G.  R.] 
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Architecture. — The  explorations  undertaken 
by  General,  now  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars,  in 
the  mounds  at  Susa,  in. the  year  1851,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  and -7  on  the  accompanying  plan  (woodcut 
No.  2).  These  were  found  to  be  27  feet  6  inches  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  they  were  very  similar 
to  the  bases  of  the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the 
Choi  Minar  at  Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  an- 
other row  would  be  found  at  a  like  distance  inwards. 
Holes  were  accordingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trenches 
driven,  without  any  successful  result,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  walls  originally 
stood,  and  where  no  coiumns,  consequently,  could 
have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy  restoration  of 
the  Persepolitan  haii  been  published  at  that  time 
the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided,  but  as  none 
then  existed  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost  for  our 
becoming  acquainted  witn  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  connected  with  Bible  history  which  now  exist 
out  of  Syria.  Fortunately  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success, 
and  ascertained  the  position  cf  all  the  72  columns 
of  which  the  original  building  was  composed.  Only 
one  base  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx,  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement. 
On  the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered 
(shaded  darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1,  2, 
1 3,  4)  were  found  trilingual  inscriptions  in  the 
languages  adopted  by  the  Achaeroenian  kings  at 
Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all  were  so  much 
injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincumbent  mass  that 
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No.  9.  Plan  of  the  Gnat  Palace  at  Sou. 

not  one  was  complete,  and  unfortunately  the  Persian 
text,  which  could  have  been  read  with  most  cer- 
tainty, was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Notwithstand- 
ing tin's,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  halt 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription 
contains  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this 
building  we  quote  it  entil  e  from  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  vol. 
xv.  162: — "Says  Artaxerxes  (Mnemon),  the  Great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  Country, 
the  King  of  the  Earth,  the  son  of  King  Darius — 
Darius  was  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes—  Artaxerxes 
was  the  son  of  Xerxes  —Xerxes  was  the  son  of  King 
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Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes  the  Achae- 
menian — Darius  my  ancestor  anciently  built  this 
temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repaired  by  Artaxerxes 
my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  Ormazd  I  placed 
the  effigies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in  this  temple. 
May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  protect  me,  with 
the  other  Gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done  ..." 

The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged 
as  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  reduced  from  that  given 
at  page  366  of  his  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  and  most 
fortunately  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  build- 
ing was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chcl 
Minar  at  Persepolis.  They  are  in  fact  more  like  one 
another  than  almost  any  other  two  buildings  of  an- 
tiquity, and  consequently  what  is  wanting  in  the 
one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the  other,  if  it 
exists  there. 

Their  age  is  nearly  the  same,  that  at  Suaa  having 
been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystospis,  that  at  Perse- 
polis— if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its  stair- 
case ( J.  A.S.x.  326) — was  built  entirely  by  Xerxes. 
Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical,  the  width 
of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus,  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  N.  and  S.  244.  The  correspond- 
ing dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flandin 
and  Coste's  survey,  aie  357-6  by  254-6,  or  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  excess;  but  the  difference  may 
arise  as  much  from  imperfect  surveying  as  from 
any  real  discrepancy. 

The  number  of  columns  and  their  arrangement 
are  identical  in  the  two  buildings,  and  tie  details 
of  the  architecture  are 
practically  the  same  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made 
out.  But  as  no  pillar 
is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found 
entire  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
not  easy  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  annexed 
restoration  (woodcut 
No.  3)  is  in  all  respects 
correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Loftus  in  his 
explorations.  If  it  is 
so,  it  appears  that  the 
great  difference  between 
the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  bull  capitals 
were  used  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  central  square 
hall  at  Susa,  while  their 
use  was  appropriately 
confined  to  the  porticoes 
at  Persepolis.  In  other 
respects  the  height  of 
the  capital,  which  mea- 
sures 28  feet,  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  but  it 
is  fuller,  and  looks  some- 
what too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it 
This  defect  was  to  a 
great  extent  corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have 
arisen  from  those  at  Susa  being  the  first  transla- 
tion of  the  Ninevite  wooden  original  into  stone 
architecture. 

The  pillars  at  Persepolis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet 
in  height,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  those 
at  Susa  were  nearly  the  same.  No  trace  of  the  walls 
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which  enclosed  these  pillars  was  detected  at  Susa, 
from  which  Mr.  Loftus  assumes,  somewhat  too 
hastily,  that  none  existed.  As,  however,  he  could 
not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls  of  any  other 
of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits  once 
existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately  at  Persepolis  sufficient  remains  still 
exist  to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though 
there  also  sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for 
the  walls,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  windows  were  generally  of  stone,  we 
should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  there  as  at  Susa.  The 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  4),  representing  the  plan  of 
the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data  so  com- 
plete as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  regard  to 
any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  both* 

Both  buildings  consisted  of  a  central  hall,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  200  feet  square,  and  consequently, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  great  hall 
at  Karnac,  which  covers  58,300  square  feet,  while 
this  only  extends  to  40,000.  Both  the  Persian  halls 
are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another 
at  about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

On  the  exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by 
walls  18  feet  in  thickness,  were  three  great  porches, 
each  measuring  200  feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth, 
and  supported  by  12  columns  whose  axes  were 
coincident  with  those  of  the  interior.  These  were 
beyond  doubt  the  great  audience  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace,  though  its 
dimensions  were  somewhat  different,  150  feet  by 
75.  These  porches  were  also  identical,  as  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in 
the  palaces  of  I>elhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are 
used  at  this  day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan. 

The  western  porch  would  be  appropriate  to 
morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to  those  of  the 
afternoon.  There  was  no  porch,  as  we  might  expect 
in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the  principal  one, 
both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that  which  faced 
the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  east. 
It  was  the  throne-room,  par  excellence,  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole 
army  of  courtiers  or  of  tribute-bearers  could  file 
before  the  king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience. 
The  bossi  relievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact 
represent  permanently  the  procession  that  on  great 
festivals  took  place  upon  their  steps ;  and  a  similai 
arrangement  of  stairs  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at 
Susa  when  the  palace  was  entire. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  what  use  the  central 
hall  was  appropriated.  The  inscription  quoted  above 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple,  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line 
anywhere,  or  say  how  far  '*  temple  cella"  or 
"  palace  hall "  would  be  a  correct  designation  for 
this  part  of  the  building.  It  probably  was  useJ 
for  all  great  semi-religious  ceremonies,  such  as  the 
coronation  or  enthronization  of  the  king — at  such 
ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or  making  offerings 


•  For  details  of  this  restoration,  see  The  Palayt  9/ 
Xintrek  and  Pcrsepali*  .Restored.  By  J  as.  Fcrgnssnn 
Published  in  1851. 
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to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  purpose  in  fact !  From  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Per- 
reqninug  more  than  usual  state  or  solemnity;  but  Isepolis,  we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was  used  the  "  King's  Gate,"  where  Mordecoi  sat  (Esth.  ii. 
Ibr  purely  festal  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which  it  21),  aud  where  so  many  of  the  transactions  o( 
is  singularly  ill  suited.  )  the  Book  of  Esther  took  place,  was  a  square  hall 


No.  4.   Restored  plan  of  Greet  Hall  of  Xerrce  at  Fenepolla.   Scale  100  feet  to  an  Inch. 


(woodcut.  No.  5),  measuring  probably  a  little  more 
than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with  its  roof  supported 
by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that  this  stood  at 
a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  may 
also  be  tolerably  certain 

rjj    I^BaeHH  that  the  inner  court, 
■gj    PBaHOH  wheie  Esther  appeared 
■H  to  implore  the  king's 
Mj  favour  (Esth.  v.  1), 
•      •       H?  was  the  space  between 
WS  the  northern  portico 

L.      O       EjP  and  this  square  build- 
-  Kk  ing,  the  outer  court 
being  the  space  be- 
ad    leaHHa^P1!   tVWn     ^      "  KiDS'S 
HI    |HBEt%!!.«  Gate"  and  the  northern 

™  teirace  wall.   We  may 

also  predicate  with  to- 
lerable certainty  that 
the  "  Royal  House  " 
(i.  9)  and  the  "House  of  the  Women (ii.  9,  U) 
were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the  south- 
ward, or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  having  a 
direct  communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  under 
ground,  most  probably  the  foimer. 

There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticoes  of  this 
building  that  Kiug  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  ''made  a 


No.  A.  Restored  plan  < 

Gate  "  at  palace  of  PeracpoUa. 
Scale  100  ft  to  an  inch. 


feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shu- 
shan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven 
days  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  ting's  palace ; 
where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings 
and  pillars  of  marble:  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white 
and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i.  5,  6).  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in  the 
interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doors,  in  tents 
erected  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as 
we  may  easily  fancy  existed  in  front  of  either  the 
eastern  or  western  porches  of  the  great  central 
building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was 
raised  on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
measuring  about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to 
a  height  apparently  of  50  or  60  feet  above  the 
plain.  As  the  principal  building  must,  like  those 
at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  talar  or  raised  platform 
[Tkmplk]  above  its  roof,  its  height  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  been  1 70 
or  200  feet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much 
grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  than  such 
a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a  group 
of  subordinate  palace-buildings,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  whole  based  on  such  a 
terrace,  rising  from  the  fiat  but  fertile  plains  that 
are  watered  by  the  Eulaeus  at  its  base.      [J.  F.] 
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SHU'SHAN-E'DTJTH.  "  To  the  chief  musi- 
cian upon  Shushan-Eduth"  (Tiny  JE'IB')  i«  plainly 
a  musical  direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (P.s.  li.).  In  Ps.  lxxx.  we  bare  the  fuller 
phrase  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which  Roediger 
regards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesen. 
r/ua.  p.  1 36b).  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  "  the 
lily  of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melody  of  which  that 
to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung ;  and  the  pre- 
position bs,  'al  (A.  V. "  upon  ")  would  then  signify 
"  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  indicating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Temple-choir  the  air  which  he  was  to 
follow.  If,  however,  Roediger  is  correct  in  his  con- 
jecture that  Shushan-eduth  is  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Shoshannim-eduth,  the  translation  of  the 
words  above  given  would  be  incorrect.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  appear  to  have  read  nvmrby,  for 
they  render  roit  iWouaSrtirofiiyois  and  pro  his  qui 
immutabuntwr  respectively.  Il  the  LXX.,  rMTg. 
Math,  becomes  iSs,  fri.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  support  for  the  view  taken  by  some 
(as  by  Joel  Bril)  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical 
instrument,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily 
in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from  having  lily-shaped 
ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  (shish)  strings. 
Ftlrst,  in  consistency  with  his  theory  with  respect 
to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan-eduth 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  of 
singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band- 
master, Shushan,  and  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Eduth,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  same  as 
Adithaim  in  Josh.  xv.  36  (Handicb.  s.  v.).  As  a 
conjecture  this  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  introducing  as  many  difficulties  as 
it  removes.  Simonis  (Lex.  s.  v.)  connects  'eduth 
a  > 

with  the  Arabic  'ud,  »  lute,*  or  kind  of 

guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers  it 
to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument ;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the 
lily-shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accompanied  with 
playing  on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render 
'edAth  a  "  revelation,"  and  hence  a  psalm  or  song 
revealed  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
depart  from  the  usual  meaning  as  above  given,  and 
we  may  therefore  regard  the  words  in  question  as  a 
fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in  cha- 
racter as  Aijeleth  Shaharand  others,  which  contained 
a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  choir.    [W.  A.  W.] 

PHU'THALHITES,  THE  (,I1<,nB'n :  o2ou- 
Sa\at:  SuthalaUae).  The  descendants  of  Shuthelah 
;i.e  son  of  Kphraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

SHUTHE'LAH  (n^nit? :  SovtaU;  8ou- 
(Ta\i,  Cod.  Alex.:  Suthala).  Head  of  an  Ephraimite 
family,  called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxvi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appears  from  the 
former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
Hither  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprung  a  family  of 
Erahites  (ver.  36).  He  appears  also  to  have  had 
two  brothers,  Becher,  father  of  the  Bachrites,  and 
Tahau,  father  of  the  Tahanites.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of  Shuthelah,  where 


*  With  the  article,  el  'tfrf  Is  the  origin  of  die  1UU.  Uuto, 
Fr.  iuM,  and  Kugll»h  lute. 

•  The  Samaritan  text,  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  the 


SHUTHELAH 

he  appears  first  of  all,  as  in  Num.,  as  the  son 
of  Ephraim ;  but  in  ver.  21,  he  is  placed  six  gene- 
rations later.  Instead,  too,  of  Becher  and  Tallin, 
as  Shuthelah's  brothers,  we  find  Be  red  and  Tahath, 
and  the  latter  twice  over ;  and  instead  of  Eran, 
we  find  Eladah ;  and  there  is  this  strange  ano- 
maly, that  Ephraim  appears  to  be  alive,  and  to 
mourn  for  the  destruction  of  his  descendants  in  the 
eighth  generation,  and  to  have  other  children  born 
after  their  death.  And  then  again  at  ver.  25,  the 
genealogy  is  resumed  with  two  personages,  Repbah 
and  Resheph,  whose  parentage  is  not  distinctly 
stated,  and  is  conducted  through  Telah,  and  another 
Tahan,  and  Laadan,  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who 
thus  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  twelfth  generation 
from  Joseph,  or,  as  some  reckon,  in  the  eighteenth. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  cor- 
rupt. The  following  observations  will  perhaps  assist 
us  to  restore  it. 

1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly  varied  forms, 
represent  probably  only  ONE  person.  Hence,  Ela- 
dah, ver.  20 ;  Elead,  ver.  21 ;  and  Laadan,  ver. 
26,  are  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
a  comparison  of  the  last  name  with  Num.  xxvi.  36, 
where  we  have  "  of  Eran,"  will  further  show  that 
Eran  is  also  the  same  person,  whether  Erank  or 
Laadan  be  the  true  form  of  the  name.  So  again, 
the  two  Tahaths  in  ver.  20,  and  Taha»  in  ver.  25, 
are  the  same  person  as  Tahan  in  Num.  xxvi.  35 ; 
and  Shuthelah  in  vera.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver. 
25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35,  36 ;  and  the  Bered  of  ver.  20,  and  Zabad  of 
ver.  21,  are  the  same  as  the  Becher  of  Num.  xxvi. 
35.  The  names  written  in  Hebrew  are  subjoined  tc 
make  this  clearer. 

PJTJ.  of  Eran.  finn.  Tahath. 

pp^,  Laadan.  jniV  Tahan. 

mjrjK.  Eleadah.  133,  Becher. 

njtafc  Elead.  TOU  •nd  Bwed- 

r6mt?.  Shuthelah.         *nj,  Zabad. 
|T?ni.  *nd  Telah. 

2.  The  words  "  his  son  "  are  improperly  added 
after  Bered  and  Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 

3.  Tahan  is  improperly  inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
25  as  a  son  of  Shuthelah,  as  appears  from  Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36.  The  result  is  that  Shuthelah's  line 
may  be  thus  restored  :  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim. 
(3)  Shuthelah.  (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammi- 
hud.  (6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim 
(Num. i.  10, ii.  18, vii. 48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua; 
a  number  which  agrees  well  with  all  the  genealogies 
in  which  we  can  identify  individuals  who  were  living 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  as  Phinehas,  who  was 
sixth  from  Levi ;  Salmon,  who  was  seventh  from 
Judah ;  Bezaleel,  who  was  seventh ;  Achan,  who 
was  sixth ;  Zelophehad's  daughter,  seventh,  &c. 

As  regards  the  interesting  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephraim's  sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  which 
Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  491),  Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  177),  LepsUu  (Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  460), 
and  others  have  variously  explained  [EPHRam  ; 
Beriah],  it  is  impossible  in  the  confused  state  of 
the  text  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  part  borne  in 
it  by  the  house  of  Shuthelah.    But  it  seems  not 


Syrlac,  and  two  or  three  Meb.  MSS.,  read  Mian ;  and  one 
Heb.  MS.  reads  i'don  for  Laadan  at  1  Chr.  vtl.  26  (Bur- 
rlnglon,  Cental.  TaJbia). 
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unlikely  that  the  repetition  of  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  20,  21,  if  it  was  not  merely  caused  by  vitiated 
MSS.  like  2  Sam.  v.  14-16  (XXX.)  arose  from  their 
having  been  really  repeated  in  the  US.,  not  as  ad- 
ditional links  in  the  genealogy,  but  as  having  borne 
part,  either  personally  or  in  the  persons  of  their 
descendants,  in  the  transaction  with  the  men  of 
Gath.  If  so,  we  have  mention  first  in  ver.  20 
of  the  four  families  of  Ephraim  reckoned  in  Num. 
xxvi.,  viz.,  Shuthelah,  Bered  or  Becher,  Tahath  or 
Tahan,  and  Eladah  or  Eran,  the  son  of  Shuthelah  ; 
and  we  are  then,  perhaps,  told  how  Tahath,  Bered, 
and  Shuthelah,  or  the  clans  called  after  them,  went 
to  help  (ntV)  Laadan  (or  Eran),  Shuthelah's  son, 
and  were  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  and  how  their 
father  mourned  them.  This  leads  to  an  account  of 
another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which 
Beriah  was  the  head,  and  whose  daughter  or  sister 
(for  it  is  not  clear  which  was  meant)  was  Sherah 
(mttB>),c  who  built  the  upper  and  lower  Beth- 
horon°(on  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim), 
and  Uzzen-Sherah,  a  town  evidently  so  called  from 
her  (Sherah's)  earring.  The  writer  then  returns 
to  his  genealogy,  beginning,  according  to  the  LXX, 
with  Laadan.  But  the  fragment  of  Shuthelah's 
name  in  ver.  25,  clearly  shows  that  the  genealogy  of 
Joshna,  which  is  here  given,  is  taken  np  from  that 
name  in  ver.  20.*  The  clause  probably  began, 
"  the  sons  of  Shuthelah,  Laadan  (or,  of  Eran)  his 
son,"  &c.  But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
transaction  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Ephraimites, 
occurred  really  in  Ephraim's  lifetime,  and  that  of 
his  sons  and  grandson,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  ore  to  understand,  by  Ephraim, 
Shuthelah,  &c,  the  individuals  who  bore  those 
names,  or  the  tribe  and  the  families  which  sprang 
from  them.  Ewald  and  Bunsen,  understanding 
the  names  personally,  of  course  refer  the  transaction 
to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen,  while  Lepsius  merely  points  out  the  con- 
fusion and  inconsistencies  in  the  narrative,  though 
he  apparently  suspects  that  the  event  occurred  in 
Palestine  after  the  Exodus.  In  the  Gerual.  of  our 
Lord  Java  Christ,  p.  365,  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  suggested  that  it  was  the  men  of  Gath  who 
had  come  dovm  into  Goshen  to  steal  the  cattle  of 
the  Israelites,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objection  from 
the  word  "comedown."  [See  too  Ephratah.]  But 
subsequent  consideration  has  suggested  another  pos- 
sible way  of  understanding  the  passage,  which  is 
also  advocated  by  Berthean,  in  the  Kurzg.  exeget. 
ffandb.  x.  A.  T.  According  to  this  view  the 
slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites  took  place  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  event  related  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  13,  in  which  Beriah  also  took  part,  had  a 
close  connexion  with  it.  The  names  therefore  of 
the  patriarch,  and  fathers  of  families,  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  families  which  sprung  from  them 
[Nehemiah,  p.  490  a],  and  Bertheau  well  com- 
pares Judg.  xxi.  6.  By  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  22, 23), 
we  must  in  this  case  understand  the  then  head  of 
the  tribe,  who  was  probably  Joshua,*  and  this  would 
go  far  to  justify  the  conjecture  in  Gmealog.  p.  364, 
that  Sherah  (  =  IT1D)  was  the  daughter  of  Joshua, 

•  It  seems  highly  Improbable,  not  to  say  Impossible, 
that  a  literal  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Ephraim  should 
have  built  these  cities,  which  must  have  been  built  after 
the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

'  It  does  not  appear  who  Rephah  and  Rosbeph  are. 
Tahao  wcms  lo  be  repealed  out  of  its  place,  as  ill  the 


arrived  at  by  comparison  of  Josh.  xix.  49,  50; 
1  Chr.  vii.  30,  and  by  observing  that  the  latter 
passage  is  Joshua's  genealogy.  Beriah  would  seem 
from  1  Chr.  viii.  13,  to  have  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance in  Benjamin,  and  also  in  Asiier,  where  we  rind 
him  and  "  his  sister  Serah"  (fnJ?)  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
30.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty where  we  have  such  scanty  information. 
Bertheau's  suggestion  that  Beriah  was  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Ephraimites,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  precision  of  the  statement  (1  Chr.  vii.  23),  and 
therefore  inadmissible.  Still,  putting  together  the 
insuperable  difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage 
of  the  literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and 
daughter,  with  the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-Serah,  Sec,  lay,  were 
exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the  plains  of  the 
Philistine  country  where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites encountered  a  successful  opposition  from  the 
Canaanites  in  Gezer  (Josh.  xvi.  10;  Jndg.  i.  29), 
and  that  tbey  apparently  called  in  later  the  Ben- 
jamites  to  help  them  in  driving  away  the  men  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13),  it  seems  best  to  understand 
the  narrative  as  of  the  times  after  the  entrance  into 
Canaan.  [A.  C.  H.] 

SI'A  (KyD:  'Ao-oufo;  Alex.  Swrfo:  Siaa). 
"  The  children  of  Sia"  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  47).  The 
name  is  written  SlAHA  in  Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  SUD  in 
1  Esd.  v.  29. 

81' AHA  (KnjPD :  liad;  Alex. 'Acrod :  Siaa) 
=Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

SIBBECA'I  (03D :  itfax*  in  Sam.,  2o0ox<u 
in  Chr. ;  Alex.  Se£ox«(,  2o/3oxaI :  Sobochal). 
Sibbechai  the  Hushathjte  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  11). 

SIBBECHA  I  033? :  2o$oXal ;  Alex.  SojS- 
floxal  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4 :  Sobbochai,  Sobocluit).  One 
of  David's  guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth 
month  of  24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr. 
xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants 
of  Zerah,  and  is  called  "  the  Hushathite,"  probably 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2)  calls  him  "  the  Hittite,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbechai's  great  exploit,  which 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
army,  was  bis  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai, 
the  Philistine  giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  his  name  is  written  Mebunnai  by  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist.  Josephus  says  that  he  slew  "  many  " 
who  boasted  that  they  were  of  the  descent  of  the 
gianbj,  apparently  reading  D'3"l  for  'BD  in  1  Chr. 
xx.  4. 

SIB'BOIiETH(ny3p:  Zibbokth).  The  Eph- 
raimite  (or,  according  to  the  text,  the  Ephrathite) 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 
The  LXX.  do  not  represent  Sibboleth  at  all.  [See 
Shibboleth.]  [G.] 


Alex.  LXX.  It  is  after  Laadan,  there  corrupted  Into 
Galaada. 

'  There  Is  no  mention  elsewhere  of  any  posterity  of 
Joshua.  The  Jewish  tradition  assigned  him  u  wife  and 
children.  [Rahab,] 
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8IB'MAH(n03b:  Zt&apiZ,  in  Jer.  aatynfun: 
Sibama,  Sahama).  A  town  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan, 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  1 9).  In  the  original 
catalogue  of  those  places  it  appears  as  Shkbam 
and  Shibmah  (the  latter  merely  an  inaccurate  va- 
riation of  the  Auth.  Version).  Like  most  of  the 
Transjordanic  places,  Sibmah  disappears  from  view 
during  the  main  port  of  the  Jewish  history.  We, 
however,  gain  a  parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament 
over  Moab  pronounced  by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah 
(Is.  xvi.  8, 9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  It  was  then  a  Moab- 
ite  place,  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  grapes.  They  must  have  been  remarkably 
good  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  close  to 
and  were  familiar  with  the  renowned  vineyards  of 
Sorek  (Is.  v.  2,  where  "choicest  vine"  is  "  vine  of 
Sorek.")  Its  vineyards  were  devastated,  and  the 
town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  hea- 
then," who  at  some  time  unknown  appear  to  have 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling  and  fertile 
district. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius 
(Onomaaticon,  "Sabamu"),»  and  Jerome  (Com- 
ment, in  Itaicm,  lib.  v.)  states  that  it  was  hardly 
500  paces  distant  from  Heshbon.  He  also  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong  cities  (  Orbez  validit- 
simae)  of  that  region.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
been  discovered  more  recently,  and  nothing  resem- 
bling it  is  found  in  the  excellent  lists  of  Dr.  Eli 
Smith  (Bobinson,  B.  S.  ed.  1,  App.  169, 170).  [G.] 

SIBRA'IM  (0n3D  :  0npa]s  'Eflp<viij[Aiof. : 

Sabarim).  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  16).  It  occurs  between  Berothah  and  Hazar- 
hatticon,  and  is  described  in  the  same  passage  as 
lying  between  the  boundary  of  Damascus  and  that 
of  Hamath.  It  has  not  been  identified — and  in  the 
great  obscurity  of  the  specification  of  this  boun- 
dary it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  should  be 
sought.  [G.] 

SI'CHEM   (DDB\  i.e.  Shechem :    Zvxfa  : 

Sichem).  The  same  well-known  name — identical  in 
the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other  places  in 
the  0.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our  translators 
Shechem.  Here  (Gen.  xii.  6),  its  present  form 
arises  from  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  Vulgate,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  its  non-correspondence  with 
\he  Hebrew  having  been  overlooked  in  the  revision 
of  1611. 

The  unusual  expression  "  the  place  of  Sichem  " 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  age  the 
city  did  not  exist.  The  "oaks  of  Moreh"  were 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not, 
its  "  place"  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  (cV  'StKlfion:  in  Sichimit).  Ecclus.  1.  26. 
The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of 
Shechem.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the 
son  of  Sirach  was  alluding  in  this  passage  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  lived  as  they  still  lire  at  Shechem, 
it  would  be  disproved  by  the  characteristic  pun  which 
he  has  perpetrated  on  the  word  Moreh,  the  ancient 


•  The  statement  of  this  passage  that  Sibmah  was  **  in 
Gllead,"  coupled  with  lis  distance  from  Heshbon  as  given 
by  Jerome,  supports  the  local  tradition  which  places 
Mount  Gllead  south  of  the  Jabbok,  If  the  »  ady  Zerka  be 
the  Jabbok. 


name  of  Shechem : — "  that  foolish  people  I'Aaii 
Hap6  s)  that  dwell  in  Sichem."  [G.J 

SICYON  fSMreaV).  A  city  mentioned  with 
several  others  [see  Phasems]  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  ( sa/t,  sii,  or 
soi),  which  always  implies  a  periodical  market; 
and  the  original  settlement  was  probably  one  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly 
fertile  soil  between  the  mountains  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  their  produce 
for  exportation.  The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alex- 
ander) was  said  to  have  been  AryufAi),  or  AfyioAof. 
This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and 
Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as 
the  place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is 
this  Sicyon,  on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the 
Cleisthenes  celebrated  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  be- 
longed.* But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one, 
and  distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty 
stades.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  B.C., 
surprised  the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  five  years 
before  placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
harbour  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  was 
surrendered  to  him,  and  be  then  persuaded  the 
population,  whom  he  restored  to  independence,  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
harbour,  and  remove  thither;  the  site  being  one 
much  more  easily  defensible,  especially  against  any 
enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea.  Diodorus 
describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large  space 
so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the 
great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
within  its  circuit.  Modem  travellers  completely 
confirm  his  account.  Mr.  Clark,  who,  in  1857, 
descended  upon  Sicyon  from  "  a  ridge  of  hills 
running  enst  and  west,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saronic]  gulfs 
and  the  isthmus  between,"  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a 
ruined  bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ravine,  and  then  ascended  the  right  hank  by  » 
steep  path.  Along  the  crest  of  this  hill  he  traced 
fragments  of  the  western  wall  of  Sicyon.  The  moun- 
tain which  he  had  descended  did  not  fall  towards 
the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  abrupt  descents  and  level  terraces,  severed 
at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges,  down  which 
the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to  the  sea, 
spieading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two  miles 
in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  clifls 
and  the  shore.  "  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a 
smooth  expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the 
plain,"  stood  the  city  of  Demetrius.  «'  On  every 
side  are  abrupt  cliffs,  and  even  at  the  southern 
extremity  there  is  a  lucky  transverse  rent  sepa- 
rating this  from  the  next  plateau.  The  ancient 
walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  on  all  sides."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 


b  The  commercial  connexion  of  tbe  Sicyon  of  the  Ortha- 
gorids with  Phoenicia,  Is  shown  by  the  quantity  or  for- 
tcuian  brass  in  tbe  treasury  of  the  Ortbagorld  Myron  at 
Olympia.  The  Phoenician  (Carthaginian)  treasury  was 
next  to  It  (Pauaaulas.  vL  19. }!). 
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fixed  the  attention  of  the  gie.it  engineer  of  an- 
tiquity— the  Besieger. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican 
government  in  his  new  city ;  but  republican  go- 
vernment had  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility 
in  Hellas.  In  the  next  half-century  a  number  of 
tyiants  succeeded  one  another,  maintaining  them- 
selves by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  by  tempo- 
rising with  the  rival  sovereigns,  who  each  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Grecian 
race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  temporary 
check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  of  which  his  father  Cleinias  for  a  time 
became  dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at 
the  time  in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession 
of  the  city  and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achaean  league. 
This  was  in  the  year  251  B.C.,  and  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  the  Dorian  population  was  so 
preponderant  as  to  make  the  addition  of  the  town 
to  a  confederation  of  Achaeans  a  matter  of  remark. 
For  the  half-century  before  the  foundation  of  the 
new  city,  Sicyon  had  favoured  the  anti-Lacedae- 
monian party  in  Peloponnese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messenians  and  Argives  in  support  of 
Megalopolis,  which  Epaminondas  had  founded  as  a 
counter-check  to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  described  as  one  of 
singular  fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by 
artificial  irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which 
preceded  the  final  absorption  of  European  Hellas 
by  the  Komans  it  was  subject  to  plunder  by 
whoever  had  the  command  of  the  sea;  and  in  the 
year  208  B.C.  the  Roman  general  Sulpirius,  who 
had  a  squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  between 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the 
neighbourhood,  when  Philip  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  then  at  Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove 
him  back  to  his  ships.  But  very  soon  after  this 
Roman  influence  began  to  prevail  in  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean  league,  which  were  instigated  by  dread 
of  Nabis  the  dynast  of  Lacedaemon  to  seek  Roman 
protection.  One  congress  of  the  league  was  held 
at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans  in 
198  B.C.,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years 
later.  From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was 
rewarded  by  the  victors  not  only  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Corinthian  domain,  but  with  the 
management  of  the  Isthmian  games.  This  dis- 
tinction was  again  lost  when  Julius  Caesar  re- 
founded  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony ;  but 
in  the  mean  while  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an  entrepot  which  had  before 
accrued  to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the 
two  seas.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the 
pleasure-grounds  (rtpevos)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant 
Cleon  continued  appiopriated  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernors of  Achaia;  and  at  the  time  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees,  it  was  probably 
the  most  important  position  of  all  over  which  trie 
Romans  exercised  influence  in  Greece. 

(Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  70,  xx.  37, 102 ;  Polybius, 
ii.43;  Strabo.viii.  7,  §25;  Livy,xxxii.  15, 19,xxxv. 

•  The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name  given 
In  the  ancient  vereions : — Sam.  Vers.,  fpp^n  "IK^D  i 
Onktlos,  «£p rl  "IB^D ;  Arabic,  merj  al  ham ;  Peshlto, 

Looo>  rn»  )n  ytct  s :  Aquiu,  k. 


25 ;  Pausanias,  ii.  8,  v.  14, 9,  vi.  19,  §1-6,  x.  1 1,  §1 ; 
Clark,  Peloponnesus,  pp.  338,  seqq.)     [J.  W.  B.] 

SIDDIM,  THE  VALE  OF  (D"fB>n  pOP*: 

4  $<xo<ry{  ti  kXvicil,  nnd  1)  koiA&s  t)  a\vidi:  VcUlit 
SUtestrisj.  A  place  named  only  in  one  passage  of 
Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 10) ;  a  document  pronounced  by 
Ewald  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest,  it  not  the  oldest,  of  the  fragments  of 
historical  record  of  which  the  early  portion  of  the 
book  is  con  posed. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful. 
Gesenius  says  truly  (The*.  1321  a)  that  every  one 
of  the  ancient  interpreters  has  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
and  the  results  are  so  various  as  to  compel  the 
belief  that  nothing  is  really  known  of  it,  certainly 
not  enough  to  allow  of  any  trustworthy  inferences 
being  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spot. 
Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference 

from  the  Arabic  tXw.  an  obstacle)  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  fernek  has-Siddim  is  "  a  plain 
cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult 
of  transit;"  and  with  this  agree  Fttrst  (Handwb.  ii. 
411  6)  and  Knlisch  (Genesis,  355). 

Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (S.  <jr  P.)  that  Siddim  . 
is  connected  with  Sadehfi  and  thus  that  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name  was  the  "  valley  of  the  fields," 
so  called  from  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which 
it  was  maintained  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  the  other  cities.  This,  however,  is  to  identify 
it  with  the  Ciccar,  the  "circle  (A.  V.  'plain')  of 
Jordan,"  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
warrant  for  doing. 

As  to  the  spot  itself: — 

1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys  which  the 
Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  Einek.  This  term 
appeals  to  have  been  assigned  to  a  brood  flnttish 
tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  enclosed  on 
each  side  by  a  definite  lange  of  hills.  [Valley.] 

The  only  Emek  which  we  can  identify  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  is  that  of  Jezreel,  viz.  the 
valley  or  plain  which  lies  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon. 

2.  It  was  so  tar  a  suitable  spot  for  the  combat 
between  the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but, 

3.  It  contained  a  multitude  of  bitumen-pits 
sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

4.  In  this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim,  and 
Bela,  seem  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders. It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  " 
in  which  those  cities  stood.  But  this  we  can  only 
infer;  it  is  not  stated,  and  scarcely  implied. 

5.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage 
as  it  appears  originally  to  have  stood.  But  the 
words  which  more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  That  venerable  record  has — with  a  care 
which  shows  how  greatly  it  was  valued  at  a  very 
early  date — been  annotated  throughout  by  a  later, 
though  still  very  ancient,  chronicler,  who  has  added 
what  in  his  day  were  believed  to  be  the  equivalents 
for  names  of  places  that  had  become  obsolete.  Bela 
is  explained  to  be  Zoar ;  En-Mishpat  to  be  Kadesh ; 


tCtmv ;  Symm.  and  Theod,  K.  tiIiv  ciAoW  (—  n™lw-'X-: ; 
Josephus,  »peara  ia^iXrmi :  Jerome  (Quaat.  In  Gen.) 
Vallis  Salinarum. 

I>  Perhaps  more  accurately  with  SSdad,  "  to  harrow." 
See  Kalisch  (Gen.  364 a);  who,  however,  disapproves  of 
such  a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Gesenloa. 
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the  Emek-Shaveh  to  be  the  Valley  of  the  King; 
the  Emek  has-Siddim  to  be  the  Salt  Sea,  that  is,  in 
modern  phraseology,  the  Dead  Sea.  And  when  we 
remember  how  persistently  the  notion  has  been  en- 
tertained for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,*  that  the 
Dead  Sea  covers  a  district  which  before  its  submer- 
sion was  not  only  the  Valley  of  Siddim  but  also  the 
Plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  what  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  catastrophe  of  its  submersion  has  been  con- 
structed even  very  recently  by  one  of  the  most  able 
scholars  of  our  day,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  a  chronicler  in  an  age  far  less  able  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  actual  event,  should 
have  shared  in  the  belief.  Recent  investigation, 
however,  of  the  geological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
aspect  of  the  spot  itself,  has  not  hitherto  lent  any 
support  to' this  view.  Chi  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
contradict  it.  The  northern  and  deeper  portion  of 
the  lake  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  geological  era 
of  very  much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
and  as  to  even  the  southern  and  shallower  portion, 
if  it  has  undergone  any  material  change  in  historic 
times,  such  change  would  seem  to  be  one  rather  of 
gradual  elevation  than  of  submersion.0 

If  we  could  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  in- 
terpret the  latter  clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is  near," 
jr  •'  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
might  agree  with  Dr.  tiobiuson  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain 
which  intervenes  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Ohdr 
and  commence  the  Wad;/  Arabah.  This  is  a  dis- 
trict in  many  respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and 
drains  of  the  Sabkhah  are  the  impassable  channels 
of  Gesenius.  In  the  thickly  wooded  Ghir  es  Sujieh 
are  ample  conditions  for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stan- 
ley. The  general  aspect  and  formation  of  the  plain 
answers  fully  to  the  idea  of  an  emek.*  But  the 
original  of  the  passage  will  not  bear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  of  the  words,  no  less  than  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent  divine  and  historian  of  our 
own  time  already  alluded  to,  the  Salt  Sea  covers 
the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Vale  of 
Siddim.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the 
cities  of  tlie  plain  were,  as  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  were,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  five  kings  would 
have  gone  so  far  from  home  as  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  espe- 
cially as  on  their  road  they  must  have  passed 
Hazezon-Tamar,  the  modern  Ain  July,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  then  actually  encamped  (ver.  7). 
The  course  of  the  invaders  at  this  time  was  appa- 
rently northwards,  and  it  seems  most  probable — 
though  alter  all  nothing  but  conjecture  on  such 
a  point  is  possible— that  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment was  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
perhaps  on  the  plain  at  its  north-west  corner.  This 
plain  is  in  many  of  its  characteristics  not  unlike  the 
Sabkhah  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  spot  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho  to  attack  a  hostile  force  descending  from 
the  passes  of  Ain  Jidy.  [G.] 


«  Joscphus  states  It  emphatically.  His  words  (Ant.  I. 
fi)  are,  "  They  encamped  In  the  valley  called  [lie  Wells  of 
Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  In  that  spot; 
but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has  disappeared, 
lliut  valley  bos  become  a  lake  which  Is  called  As- 
pnalUtes."  See  also  Slrabo,  xvi.  761. 


SI'DE  (2(Sq:  Side).  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pnmphylia,  in  lat.  36°  46',  long.  31*  27',  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  rv.  23,  among  the  list 
of  places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  [see  Phaselis].  It  was  a 
colony  of  Cumaeans.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  a 
temple  of  Athene  stood  there,  and  the  name  of 
that  goddess  associated  with  Apollo  appears  in  an 
inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found  on  the 
spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  Side  was  closely  con- 
nected with  A  rod  us  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
eveu  if  there  was  not  a  considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population;  for  not  only  are 
the  towns  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antfochus's 
ambassador  to  the  Achaean  league  (Livy,  xirv. 
48),  when  boasting  of  his  master's  navy,  told 
his  hearers  that  the  left  division  was  made  ur 
of  men  of  Side  and  of  Aradus,  as  the  right  was 
of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon,  quas  gentes  nuilae 
unqttam  nec  arte  neo  virtute  navali  aapiassent. 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root  as 
that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Side  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Strabo,  xii.  3) 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  tha< 
the  Cumaean  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Side  appears  in  history  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Livy 
(xxxvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  which  still 
exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from  N.E.  tc 
S.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitants  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
theoue  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  spectators.  This  is  so  prominent  an  object 
that,  to  persons  approaching  the  shore,  it  appeal's 
like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and  in  fact,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  actually  occupied  as  a  fort.  The 
suburbs  of  Side  extend  to  some  distance,  but  the 
greatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  exceed 
1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into 
the  country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with 
high  curbstones  conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in 
diameter,  and  formerly  surrounded  with  a  double 
row  of  columns,  of  which  only  the  bases  remain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a 
colossal  statue,  and  on  the  southern  side  the  ruins 
of  a  temple,  probably  the  one  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to  the  principal  water- 
gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  agora  the 
avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to  tlx 
front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  architects  whenever 
the  site  permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock, 
the  upper  half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.  The 


«  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  are  stated  under  Su, 
the  Salt. 

"  This  Is  the  plain  which  Dr.  Robinson  aud  others  would 
identity  with  the  Valley  or  .Salt,  gt  indue*.  It  Is  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  be  both  an  emde  and  a  gt. 
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•eats  for  the  spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are 
of  white  marble  beautifully  wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbours,  which  at  first  seem  to 
hare  been  united  iu  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula :  they  were  closed,  and  together  contained 
a  surface  of  nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides 
these,  the  principal  water-gate  on  the  N.W.  side 
was  connected  with  two  small  piers  of  150  feet 
long,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  Teasels  used  to  lie 
here  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  And  the  account 
which  Livy  gives  of  the  sea-tight  with  Antiochus 
above  referred  to,  shows  that  shelter  could  also  be 
found  on  the  other  (or  S.E.)  side  of  the  peninsula 
whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was  blowing. 

The  country  by  which  Side  is  backed  is  a 
brood  swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  far 
inland,  are  the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  east,  come  down  to  the  coast. 
These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of  the 
Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  192  B.C.,  made  an  expedition;  and  as 
Side  was  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus,  until,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
hostility  was  the  normal  relation  between  its  inha- 
bitants and  the  highlonders,  to  whom  they  were 
probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy  that  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboard  inspire 
in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would  not 
prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the 
people  of  Sidfe  from  extending  their  sway  into  the 
interior,  and  also  render  the  construction  of  effective 
fortifications  on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo, 
xii.,  xiv.;  Livy,  xxxv.,  xxxvii.;  Beaufort,  Kara- 
mania;  Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Fam.  iii.  6.)   [J.  W.  B.] 

SI'DOIT.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon,  or  (more  accurately)  Tsidon.  As  such 
it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of 
thcAuth.  Version  (ItSdv:  Sidon:  2  Esd.  i.  11, 
Judg.  ii.  28:  1  Mace  v.  15 ;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22 ;  xv. 
21 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24, 31 ;  Luke  iv.*  26,  vi.  17, 
x.  13,  14 ;  Acta  xii.  20*  xxviii.  3).  It  is  thus  a 
parallel  to  SlOK. 

But  we  also  find  it  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  imper- 
fectly represents  the  Hebrew  word  elsewhere  pre- 
sented as  Zidon  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  fl'X:  ZiMy, 
Setocfo:  Sidon).    [ZlDON.]  [G.] 

SroO*NLA.NS(D'5Ty;inJudg.  >5T*:  2«- 
tiivioi ;  in  Deut,  *olvixts  ;  in  Judg.  XiSdyios : 
Sidunii,  Sidoniiu).  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
ZiDONLtNS,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
6 ;  Judg.  iii.  3  ;  IK.  v.  6.  [«.] 

81'HON  rfrrp,  and  tfrPp":  Samar.  J1ITD: 
2,t}osv  ;  Joseph.  2ix&V :  Sehon).  King  of  the  Amor- 
ites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  xxi.  2 1 ).  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before  the 
time  of  Israel's  arrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moab- 
ites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south  of  the 

*  In  this  passage  the  form  Xi&Wia  la  used. 

I  Here  the  adjective  Is  employed— ItWuxs. 

«  This  form  Is  found  frequently,  though  not  exclusively, 
m  the  books  subsequent  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  Pent. 
Itself  It  occurs  four  times,  two  of  which  ore  In  the  song, 


natural  bulwark  of  the  Anion  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi.  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporise  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers 
his  people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the 
battle  was  his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  district  from  Amon  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  has  preserved  some 
singular  details  of  the  battle,  which  have  not  sur- 
vived in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 
He  represents  the  Amorite  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially 
galled  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
at  last  suffering  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed 
to  the  stream  and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they 
were  pursued  by  their  active  enemy  and  slaughtered 
in  vast  numbers. 

Whether  we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sihon*  fixed 
itself  in  the  national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his 
image  occupies  in  the  official  records,  and  in  the 
later  poetry  of  Israel,  that  he  was  a  truly  formi- 
dable chieftain.  [G.] 

SI'HOK,  accurately  SHIHOR,  once  THE 

shihok  oirvE',  -lint?,  -Aw-.  rn«v,  * 

ioimfros  y  (tori  nfiairro*  Alyirrov :  Nilus, 
fiiwius  turbidus,  (aqua)  turbida:  or  SHIHOB  OF 
EGYPT  (DnVD  TlPPB' :  Sprn  \lyhtrm :  Sihor 
Aegyptx),  when  unqualified,  a  name  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  held  to  signify  "the  black"  or  "turbid,"  from 
intf,  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  black ;"  a  word  used 

-T 

in  a  wide  sense  for  different  degrees  of  dark  colour, 
as  of  hair,  a  face  tanned  by  the  sun,  a  skin  black 
through  disease,  and  extreme  blackness.  [NILE, 
p.  539  a.]  Several  names  of  the  Nile  may  be  com- 
pared. N«<Xos  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "  the  blue,"  that  is 
"  the  dark"  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then 

compare  the  Sanskrit  «T^f  J  NUeh,  "  blue,"  pro- 
bably especially  "  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  block,"  as 
<f)tgu«;  " black  mud."    The  Arabic  azrai, 

"  blue,"  signifies  "  dark "  in  the  name  Bohr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of 
the  two  great  confluents  of  the  Nile.-  Still  nearer 
is  the  Latin  Melo,  from  p4\as,  a  name  of  the  Nile, 
according  to  Feat  us  and  Servius  (Georg.  iv.  291 ; 
Am.  i.  745,  iv.  246) ;  but  little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  such  a  word  resting  on  no  better  authority. 
With  the  classical  writers,  it  is  the  soil  of  Egypt 
that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So  too  in  hiero- 
glyphics, the  name  of  the  country,  KEM,  means 
"  the  black ;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile  of 
like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  coloured  dif- 
ferently according  as  it  represents  the  river  during 
the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  in  the  former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue. 
There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 


Minn.  xxi.  27,  29. 

J  It  Is  possible  tbat  s  trace  of  the  name  may  still 
remain  In  the  Jebel  SkUthan,  a  lofty  and  conspicuous 
mountain  Just  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Jlqjeb. 
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Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shlhor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.  It  is  apoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits  of 
territory  which  wa«  still  unconquered  when  Joshua 
was  old.  *'  Tliis  [is]  the  laud  that  yet  remnineth : 
all  the  regions  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri, 
from  the  Shihor  (HPI'B'n),  which  [is]  before  Egypt, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Kkron  northward,  is 
counted  to  the  Canaanite"  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  The 
enumeration  of  the  Philistines  follows.  Here,  there- 
fore, a  district  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  most 
northern  Philistine  city  seems  to  be  intended.  With 
this  passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Sbihor- 
Mizraim  occurs.  David  is  related  to  have  "ga- 
thered all  Israel  together,  from  Shihor  of  Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath  "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever 
spread  westward  beyond  Gaza ;  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's 
time  should  thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile, 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  more  than  one  tribe 
at  a  later  time  had  spread  beyond  even  its  first 
boundaries,  and  also  that  the  limits  may  be  those  of 
David's  dominion  rather  than  of  the  land  actually 
fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  Wtfdi-l-'Areesh.  That  the 
stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navi- 
gable river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters, 
the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river 
(TeSr,  -|&|),  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3).  Here 
Shihor  is  either  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the  Kile  [Nile], 
but  in  this  work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [Red  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah  the  iden- 
tity of  Shihor  with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated 
where  it  is  said  of  Israel, "  And  now  what  hast  thou 
to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters  of 
Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of 
Assyria,  to  diink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  i.  «. 
Euphrates  (ii.  18).  In  considering  these  passages 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  "  the  Shihor 
which  [is]  before  Egypt,"  and  Shihor  of  Egypt,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Shihor  alone,  on  the  other.  In 
articles  Nile  and  River  op  Eotpt  it  is  maintained 
too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however  qualified,  is  always 
the  Nile.  The  later  opiuion  of  the  writer  is  eipiessed 
here  under  Shihor  of  Eotpt.  The  latter  is,  he 
thinks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same.  [R.  S.  P.] 
SI'LAS  (SlAoj:  Siiaa).  An  eminent  member 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  described  under  that 
name  in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus*  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  (iryov- 
iMKOi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22), 
holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  (wpotf^np, 
xv.  3-2).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  sika, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi. 
37).  He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accom- 
pany Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xv.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this  mission, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33;  the  follow- 
ing verse,  f8o{«  Si  r$  Sf\?  eVipeiWu  avrov,  is  de- 
cidedly nn  interpolation  introduced  to  harmonise 
the  passage  with  xv.  40).    He  must,  however, 

»  The  Alexandrlno  writers  adopted  somewhat  bold  ab- 
breviations of  proper  names,  such  as  Zenas  for  Zenodorus, 
Apollos  for  Apollonius,  Hennas  for  Hennodonu.  The 
method  by  which  they  arrived  at  these  forms  Is  not  very 
apparent 


have  immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find 
him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his 
second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40). 
At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while 
St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14),  and 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obe- 
dience to  the  injunction  to  do  so  (Acts  xvii.  15),  and 
had  been  sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica 
(1  These,  iii.  2),  or  whether  his  movements  were 
wholly  independent  of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain 
(Conyb.  and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  f.  458,  note  *).  His 
presence  at  Corinth  is  several  tiroes  noticed  (2  Cor. 
i.  19 ;  1  Tbess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1).  He  probably 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Paul,  and  from  that 
time  the  connexion  between  them  appears  to  have 
terminated.  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  St.  Peter's  Flint  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet.  v.  12),  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  arc  iu 
favour  of  the  identity ;  the  question  is  chiefly  inte- 
resting as  bearing  upon  the  Pauline  character  of  St. 
Peter's  Epistles  (De  Wette,  Einleit.  §4).  A  tra- 
dition of  very  slight  authority  represents  Silas  to 
have  become  bishop  of  Corinth.  We  have  finally 
to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories 
which  identify  Silas  with  Tcrtius  (Rom.  xvi. 
22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation  of  the  name 
and  again  with  Luke,  or  nt  a'l  events  with 
the  author  of  the  Acts  (Alford's  Prolegom.  in  Acts, 
i.  §1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SILK  (o-7)0tKdV).  The  only  undoubted  notice 
of  silk  in  the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
from  the  time  that  their  commercial  relations  were 
extended  by  Solomon.  For,  though  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  importation  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  earlier 
than  that  of  Aristotle  (H.  A.  v.  19)  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  yet  that  notice,  referring  as  it  does  to 
the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption  that 
it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  Western 
Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah,  is  probably  afforded  us  in  bis  reference  to  the 
Sinim.  [Sinim.]  The  well-known  classical  name 
of  the  substance  {tntputiv,  sericum)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  language,*  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  only  with  the  texture  and  not  with  the 
raw  material,  and  partly  on  the  supposition  that 
the  name  sericum  reached  the  Greeks  by  another 
channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.  The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk  are  meshi' 
and  demeshek.*  The  former  occurs  only  in  Ex. 
xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk")  and  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  root  m&sli&h,  "  to  draw  out,"  as 
though  it  were  made  of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  20,  xi.  26) :  the 
equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  (rplxavror),  though 
connected  in  point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its 
material,  is  nevertheless  explained  by  Hesychius 
and  Suidos  as  referring  to  silk,  which  may  well 
have  been  described  as  resembling  hair.    The  other 

Calmet  conjectured  that  A^p'TB'  (Is.  xlx.  «,  A.  V 
"  fine  ")  was  connected  with  sericum, 
c  HTO.  *  O&DX 

•  v  v  v  : 
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term  demeshek  occurs  in  Am.  Mi.  12  (A.  V. 
"  Damascus"),  and  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word  to  our 
"  damask,"  and  of  this  again  to  "  Damascus,"  as 
the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures 
was  carried  on.  it  appears,- however,  that  "da- 
mask "  is  a  corruption  of  dimakso,  a  term  applied 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to 
the  manufactured  article  (Pusey's  Mm.  Proph. 
p.  183).  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  reference 
to  silk  as  extremely  dubious.'  We  hare  notice  of 
silk  under  its  classical  name  in  the  Mishna  (Kil.  9, 
§2),  where  Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss- 
silk.  The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as 
implied  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus 
(B.  vii.  5,  §4),  as  well  as  by  classical  writers 
(e.g.  Sueton.  Calig.  52  j  Mart.  xi.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SIL'LA  (t6p:  TaiWa;  Alex.  roXooS:  Sela). 
"  The  house  of  M  illo  which  goeth  down  to  Silla," 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  King  Joash  (2  K. 
xii.  20).  What  or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely 
matter  of  conjecture.  Millo  seems  most  probably 
to  have  been  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  situated 
od  Mount  Zion.  [See  p.  367  a.]  Silla  must  have 
been  in  the  valley  below,  overlooked  by  that  part 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The 
situation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam 
would  be  appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between 
the  two  names  is  tempting  ;  but  the  likeness  exists 
in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  in  the 
original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  affirms 
Silla  to  be  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. Others  (as  Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  exeg. 
Handb.  on  the  passage),  refer  it  to  a  place  on 
or  connected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps 
which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 
city  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  To  indulge  in 
such  confident  statements  on  either  side  is  an 
entire  mistake.  Neither  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Chronicles,*  in  the  lists  of  Nehemiah  iii.  and  xii., 
the  Jewish  Commentator ,fc  the  LXX.,  in  Josephus, 
nor  in  Jerome,  do  we  find  the  smallest  clue ;  and 
there  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  remain  for 
the  present  in  ignorance.  [G.] 

siLO' ah,  the  pool  of  (rb&n  nana : 

KO\vfi$ii0pa  ray  kwSIwv  ;  FA.  k.  tuv  0ctov 
SiAuoft:  Piscina  Siloe).  This  name  is  not  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  A.  V.  of  Neh.  iii.  15 — 
the  only  passage  in  which  this  particular  form 
occurs.  It  should  be  Shelach,  or  rather  has-She- 
lach,  since  it  is  given  with  the  definite  article. 
This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the  name 
which  is  first  presented  as  Shiioach,  then  as 
Siloam,  and  is  now  Selwan.  The  meaning  of  She- 
lach taken  as  Hebrew  is  "  dart."  This  cannot  be  a 
name  giren  to  the  stream  on  account  of  its  swiftuess, 

•  The  A.  V.  confounds  Wt?  with  silk  In  Prov.  nil.  22. 

*  2  Chr.  xxlv.  25,  a  passage  tinged  with  toe  usual  colour 
of  the  narrative  of  Chronicles,  and  containing  some  curious 
variations  from  that  of  the  Kings,  but  passing  over  the 
place  of  the  murder  sub  siltntio. 

»  The  reading  of  the  two  great  MSS.  of  the  LXX. — 
agreeing  in  the  r  as  the  commencement  of  the  name— is 
remarkable ;  and  prompts  the  suggestion  that  the  Hebrew 
name  may  originally  have  begun  with  Hi,  a  ravine  (as 
Ge-binnom).  The  Karafuvwra  of  the  Alex,  is  doubtless 
u  corruption  of  Kara/kuvoira. 

<  Derwent  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these  forms,  and 
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because  it  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah,  anything  but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stream. 
(Is.  viii.  6).  It  is  probably  an  accommodation  to  the 
popular  mouth, of  the  same  nature  as  that  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  Dart,  which  is  now  borne  by  more 
than  one  river  in  England,  and  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  swiftness,  but  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  word  which  also  appears  in 
the  various  forms  of  Derwent,e  Darent,  Trent.  The 
last  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  mean 
"  thirty ;"  and  the  river  Trent  was  believed  to  have 
30  tributaries,  30  soils  of  fish,  30  convents  on  its 
banks,  &c. :  a  notion  preserved  from  oblivion  by 
Milton  in  his  lines — 

"  And  Trent  that  like  some  earth-bom  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  Indented  meads." 
For  the  fountain  and  pool,  see  Siloam.  [G.] 

SILO'AM  (xb&n,  ShUoach,  Is.  viii.  6 ;  rT?B»n 

■  -  -  v  -» 

Shelach,  Neh.  iii.  1 5 ;  the  change  in  the  Masoiotic 
punctuation  indicating  merely  perhaps  a  change  in 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  spelling  of  the  word, 
sometime  during  the  three  centuries  between  Isaiah 
and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following 
them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz,  retain  the 
earlier  Sliiloacli  in  preference  to  the  later  Shelach. 
The  Rabbis  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the  Bible 
(m^'Cn,  Dach's  Codex  Talmudicus,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  35iA«a/i  in  Isaiah ;  but  in  Nehemiah  jto- 
XvfjL$ii8pa  ruv  Kuiluv,  the  pool  of  the  sheep-skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool  ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day, 
it  was  used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.' 
The  Vulgate  has  uniformly,  both  in  Old  and  New 
Testameuts,  Siloe;  in  the  Old  calling  it  piscina, 
and  in  the  New  natatoria.  The  Latin  Fathers,  led 
by  the  Vulgate,  have  always  Siloe ;  the  old  pilgrims, 
who  knew  nothing  but  the  Vulgate,  Siloe  or  Syloe. 
The  Greek  Fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept.,  have 
Siloam.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Josephus  gives  both  Siloam  and  Siloas,  generally 
the  former.) 

Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
(though  Reland  and  some  others  misplaced  it)  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  its  old  name 
(with  Arabic  modification,  SiltcAn),  while  every  ' 
other  pool  has  lost  ita  Bible-designation.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  particu- 
larly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Jo- 
sephus tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both 
"sweet  and  abundant"  (Zf.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  Apart 
from  the  identity  of  name,  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies, connecting  the  present  Birket  Silican  with 
the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Siloam  of  St.  John. 
There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Btr  Eyub 
(the  well  of  Salali-ed-dln,  Ibn  Eyub,  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jnlal- Addiu,  p.  239 ),  but  noue  in 


to  be  derived  from  aerwyn,  an  ancient  Urltlsli  word, 
meaning  "  to  wind  about."  On  the  Continent  the  name 
Is  found  In  the  following  forms  :— Fr.  Durance ;  Germ. 
Drtvxnx ;  lL  Trenlo ',  Russ.  Duna  (Ferguson's  River 
Names,  &c.). 

*  In  Talmndical  Hebrew  Shelach  signifies  "a  skin  " 
(Levi's  Lingua  Sacra);  and  the  Alexandrian  translators 
attached  till*  meaning  to  It;  they  and  the  earlier  Rabbis 
considering  Xehemiab's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from 
Siloam;  probably  tbe  same  as  Uetlicstla,  by  the  sheep, 
gate  (John  v.  2).  tbe  npofivnint  KoAvuflrflpa  of  Eusebius, 
the  probaticj  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  It  is  iicth- 
esda,  and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
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fixing  Siloam.  Josephus  mentions  it  frequently  in 
his  Jewish  War,  and  bis  references  indicate  that  it 
was  a  somewhat  noted  place,  a  sort  of  city  land- 
mark. From  him  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city  (f{»  toS  tortus,  B.  J.  v.  9,  §4) ;  that 
it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall "  took  a  bend 
and  shot  out  eastward  {avaicd/im-ov  its  avaroK^y, 
ib.  r.  6,  §1);  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it 
(tV  fori  2iXu&p  (pdparyya,  ib.  vi.  8,  §5),  and  one 
beside  it  (rf  Kara  tV  iiXai/i  tpdpayyi,  ib.  v.  12, 
§2);  a  hill  (\4<pos)  right  opposite,  apparently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock 
called  Peristereon  (ib.) ;  that  .t  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  mouth  of  the  Tyro  paeon  (ib.  v.  4,  §1) ; 
that  close  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was  an- 
other pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to  which  the 
"old  wall"  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past 
which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the 
Temple.  Iu  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  333)  it 
is  set  down  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to 
be  "junta  murum,"  as  Josephus  implies;  whereas 
now  it  is  a  considerable  distance — upwards  of  1200 

'  feet — from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present  wall, 
and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  southern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  describes  it  as  "  ad  radices  montis  Moriah  " 
(in  Matt,  x.),  and  tells  (though  without  endorsing 
the  fable)  that  the  stones  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
(rubra  saxa)  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  were  still 
pointed  out  (»  Matt,  xxiii.).  He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  as 
Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropaeon  (in  Jer.  ii.) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  Rabbis)  never  mentions  the  Tyropaeon, 
while  he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hin- 
nom, Tophet,  with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as 
watered  by  Siloam  (in  Jer.  xix.  6,  and  xxxii.  35). 
"  Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle  filii  Ennom,  ilium  locum 
significat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irrigatur,  et  est  amoenus 
atque  neraorosos,  hodieque  hortorum  praebet  deli- 
cias"  (in  Jer.  viii.).  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  de- 
pendent on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  his  day : — "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo 
utitur  civitas ;  et  usque  in  praesentem  diem  steri- 
litas  pluviarum,  non  solum  frugum  sed  et  bibendi 
inopiam  tacit*'  (in  Jer.  xiv.).  Now,  though  Jerome 
ought  to  have  known  well  the  water-supplies  of 
Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet  other  authorities,  and 
the  modem  water-provision  of  the  city,  show  us 
that  it  never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 

<  its  pooii.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private  cis- 
terns kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence  it 
often  happened  that  it  was  the  besieger},  not  the 
besieged,  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  re- 
cords a  memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when 
— relating  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Jews  standing, 
beyond  their  darts,  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern 
wall  which  the  Romans  had  carried — he  speaks  of 
Siloam  as  overflowing  since  the  Romans  had  got 
access  to  it,  whereas  before,  when  the  Jews  held  it, 
it  was  dry  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  And  we  may  here 
notice,  in  passing,  that  Jerusalem  is,  except  perhaps 

J  in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-watered  city. 
Dr.  Barclay  says  that "  within  a  circuit  swept  by  a 


'  Strata's  statement  Is  that  Jerusalem  Itself  was  rocky 
but  well  watered  (tw&pov),  but  all  the  region  around  was 
barren  and  waterless  (Avtrpap  not  arvipov),  b.  xvi.  cb.  2, 
sect.  36 


radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs  "  {City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  Consul  Finn  tc 
the  writer  adds,  *'  This  I  believe  to  be  under  the 
truth ;  but  they  are  almost  all  found  to  the  S.  and 
S.W. :  in  those  directions  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  village  without  springs."  • 

In  the  7th  century  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions 
Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bernhard  the 
monk  speaks  of  it  in  the  9th,  and  the  annalists  of  the 
Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys, 
as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.d.  1173) 
speaks  of  "  the  great  spring  of  Shiloach  which  runs 
into  the  brook  Kedron "  (Ashe's  ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  71);  and  he  mentions  "a  large  building  upon 
it "  ( ),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of 
his  fathers.  Is  it  of  this  building  that  the  present 
ruined  pillars  are  the  relics  ?  Caumont  (a.d.  1418) 
speaks  of  the  Valley  of  Siloah,  "  ou  est  le  fonteyne 
ou  le  (sic)  vierge  Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son 
eufant,"  and  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  as  close  at 
hand  {Voyage  doaltremer  en  Jlienualem,  Sic., 
Paris  edition,  p.  68).  Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  1484) 
describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage ;  but 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his 
flasks  with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  von 
Harff  (a.d.  1496)  also  identities  the  spot  {Die 
Pitgerfahrt,  p.  186,  Col.  ed.).  After  this,  the  re- 
ferences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  location 
of  it.  We  hardly  needed  these  testimonies  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topographers  have 
rested  on  these  entirely.  Scripture,  if  it  does  not 
actually  set  it  down  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon 
as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  very  near  it,  both  in 
Nehemiah  and  St.  John.  The  reader  who  compares 
Neh.  iii.  15  with  Neh.  xii.  37,  will  find  that  the 
pool  of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the 
city  of  David,  the  wall  above  the  house  of  David, 
the  water-gate,  and  the  king's  gardens,  were  all 
near  each  other.  The  Evangelist's  nnrrative  re- 
garding the  blind  man,  whose  eyes  the  Lord  mira- 
culously opened,  when  carefully  examined,  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  tra- 
ditions, or  histories  as  they  doubtless  arc  in  many 
cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connexion  with 
the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  the 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the 
"  last  and  great  day  of  the  least "  of  Tabernacles ; 
it  was  from  Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water 
which  was  then  poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  me- 
mory of  the  water  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim ;  and 
it  was  to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  pointed 
when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on  that  day  and  cried,^ 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink." 

The  Lord  sent  the  blind  man  to  wash,  not  in,  as 
our  version  has  it,  but  at  {tit)  the  pool  of  Siloam ;' 
for  it  was  the  clay  from  his  eyes  that  was  to  be 
washed  off ;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  throw 
in  a  remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  "  aqueduct,'  as  some  think,  but  to 
give  higher  significance  to  the  miracle.  "  Go  wash 
at  Siloam,"  was  the  command;  the  Evangelist 
adds,  "  which  is  by  interpretation,  SENT."    On  the 


r  See  Wolfii  Curat,  fcc.  Or  «■<  gets  its  force  from 
vtrayc,  pi^ai  coming  between  the  verb  and  Its  preposi- 
tion, parenthetically,  -  Go  to  the  pool  and  wash  thin* 
eyes  there." 
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mner  meaning  here— the  paxallelirfm  between  "  the 
Sent  One"  (Luke  iv.  18;  John  i.  36)  and  "the 
Sent  water,"  the  missioned  One  and  the  missioned 
pool,  we  say  nothing  farther  than  what  St.  Basil 
said  well,  in  his  exposition  of  the  8th  of  Isaiah, 
rls  olv  S  &T«rraAntvot  Kai  tycHprrrl  frtoav  ;  tj 
xfpl  ot  cl/nfTcu,  xipios  a-r4<rra\K(  koX  itcUiv, 
oliK  ipltrei  oiSt  Kpavydoti.  That  "  Sent "  is  the 
natural  interpretation  is  evident,  not  simply  from 
the  word  itself,  but  from  other  passages  where 
is  used  in  connexion  with  water,  as  Job  iii. 
10,  "  he  sendeth  waters  upon  the  fields ;"  and  Ezek. 
xxvi.  4,  "  she  sent  out  her  little  riven  unto  all  the 
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trees  of  the  field."  The  Talmudista  coincide  with 
the  Evangelist,  and  say  that  Shiloach  was  so  called 
because  it  sent  forth  its  waters  to  water  the  gardens 
(Levi's  Linjua  Sacra).  We  may  add  Homer's  line— 
ivvqimp  4"  it  tcivoc  In  p6oy  (H  xil.  25). 
A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  burying  ground, 
but.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  the 
Kedron  turns  slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself 
considerably,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  Um- 
ed-Deraj,  near  the  beginning  of  that  saddle-shaped 
projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to  be  the 
Opiiel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlas  of  Josephus. 
[En  KOQEL.]  At  the  back  part  of  this  fountain  a 


Fool  of  Siloam.  looking  north.   From  «  ■koteh  by  Rot.  8.  G  Mjdto. 


subterraneous  passage  begins,  through  which  the 
water  Bows,  and  through  which  a  man  may  make  his 
way,  as  did  Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneeling, 
and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky 
conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but  keeps,  in 
general,  a  sooth-westerly  direction,  is  according  to 
Robinson,  1750  feet  long,  while  the  direct  distance 
between  Silwdn  and  Um-ed-Deraj  is  only  a  little 
above  1200  feet.  In  former  days  this  passage  was 
evidently  deeper,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth, 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages.  This  con- 
duit has  had  tributaries,  which  have  formerly  sent 

VOL.  II. 


their  waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.    Barclay  writes,  "In  ex- 
ploring the  subterraneous  channel  conveying  the 
water  from  the  Virgin's  fount  to  Siloam,  I  disco- 
vered a  similar  channel  entering  from  the  north,  a 
few  yards  from  its  commencement ;  and  on  tracing 
it  up  near  the  Mugrabin  gate,  where  it  became  so 
|  choked  with  rubbish  that  it  could  be  traversed  no 
I  farther,  I  there  found  it  turn  to  the  west,  in  the 
I  direction  of  the  south  end  of  the  cleft  or  saddle  of 
;  Zion ;  and  if  this  channel  was  not  constructed  for 
I  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Ilezekiah's  aqueduct,  I  am  unable  to  sug- 
1  4  r 
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gest  any  purpose  to  which  it  could  hare  been 
applied  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  309).  In  an- 
other place  he  tells  us  something  more :  "  Having 
loitered  in  the  pool  [Virgin's  fount]  till  the  coming 
down  of  the  waters,  I  soon  found  several  widely 
separated  places  where  it  gained  admittance,  besides 
the  opening  under  the  steps,  where  alone  it  had  for- 
merly been  supposed  to  enter.  I  then  observed  a 
large  opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  just 
below  the  pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tri- 
butary, is  now  diy.  Being  too  much  choked  with 
tesserae  and  rubbish  to  be  penetrated  far.  I  care- 
fully noted  its  position  and  bearing,  and,  on  search- 
ing for  it  above,  soon  identified  it  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  assumed  an  upward  direction  towards  the 
Temple,  and,  entering  through  a  breach,  traversed  it 
for  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  sometimes  erect,  some- 
times bending,  sometimes  inciting  my  way  snake- 
fashion,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near  the  wall 
where  I  heard  the  donkeys  tripping  along  over  my 
head.  I  was  satisfied,  on  subsequently  locating  our 
course  above  ground  with  the  theodolite,  that  this 
canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water,  not  from 
Moriah,  but  from  Zion"  (City,  523). 

This  conduit  enters  Siloam  at  the  north-west 
angle ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vestibule  of  .Siloam,  about  live  or 
six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  by  a  few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  into  the 
main  pool  (Narrative  of  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
vol.  i.  p.  207).  This  pool  is  oblong ;  eighteen 
paces  in  length  according  to  LafH  (  Viaggio  al  Santo 
Sepolcro,  a.d.  1678) ;  fifty  feet  according  to  Bar- 
clay ;  and  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson ;  but  Barclay  gives  a  more 
minute  measurement,  "  fourteen  and  a  half  at  the 
lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper; 
its  western  end  side  being  somewhat  bent ;  it  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  in  depth,  but  never  filled  ;  the 
water  either  passing  directly  through,  or  being  main- 
tained at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet ;  this  is  effected 
by  leaving  open  or  closing  (with  a  few  handfuls  of 
weeds  at  the  present  day,  but  formerly  by  a  flood- 
gate) an  aperture  at  the  bottom  ;  at  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  its  dimensions 
become  enlarged  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attain- 
ing this  level,  falls  through  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
end,  into  an  educt,  subterranean  at  first,  but  soon 
appearing  in  a  deep  ditch  under  the  perpendicular 
cliif  of  Ophel,  and  is  received  into  a  few  small  reser- 
voirs and  troughs"  (Cit;/,  524). 

The  small  basin  at  the  west  end,  which  we  have 
described,  is  what  some  old  travellers  call  "the 
»  fountain  of  Siloe  "  (F.  I'abri,  vol.  i.  p.  420).  "  In 
front  of  this,"  Kabri  goes  on,  "  there  is  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  buttresses,  like  a  cloister,  and 
the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported  by 
marble  pillars,"  which  pillars  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool.  The 
present  pool  is  n  ruin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make 
it  romantic ;  its  sides  falling  in  ;  its  pillars  broken ; 
its  stair  a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way ;  the 
edge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ; 
in  some  parts  mere  dibris;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though 
around  its  edges,  "  wild  flowers,  and,  among  other 
plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly  "  (Narra- 
tive of  Mission,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  grey  crum- 
bling limestone  of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureless) 
irives  a  poor  and  worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 


relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  the  original  build- 
ing ;  the  work  of  crusaders  it  may  be ;  perhaps 
even  improved  by  Saladin,  whose  affection  for  wells 
and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things; 
perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  spot  is 
the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  beyond 
it  the  city  wall ;  while  eastward  and  southward 
the  verdure  of  gardens  relieves  the  grey  monotony 
of  the  scene,  and  beyond  these  the  Kedron  vale, 
overshadowed  by  the  third  of  the  three  heights  of 
Olivet,  "  the  mount  of  corruption "  (I  K.  x.  7 ; 
xxiii.  13),  with  the  village  of  Siltrdn  jutting  out 
over  its  lower  slope,  and  looking  into  the  pool  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  and  draws  its  water. 

This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the  second,  seems 
anciently  to  have  poured  its  wateis  into  a  third, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  royal  gardens. 
This  Mini  is  perhaps  that  which  Josephus  calls 
"  Solomon's  pool "  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2),  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  *'  the  King's  pool  (ii.  14) ;  for 
this  must  have  been  somewhere  about  "  the  King's 
garden  "  (Josephus's  $aai\uchs  irapiStiaos,  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4) ;  and  we  know  that  this  was  by  "  the 
wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah"  (iii.  15).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  speaks  of  it  in  connexion  with 
Siloa,  as  "  alia  piscina  grandis  fores."  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Birket-el-Hamra,  and  may  be  perhaps 
some  Ave  times  the.  size  of  Birkct-es-Silwan .  Bar- 
clay speaks  of  it  merely  as  a  "  depressed  tig-yard ;" 
but  one  would  like  to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  pool.  It 
is  not  an  D3K,  that  is,  a  marsh-pool  (Is.  xxxv.  7) ; 
nor  a  POl,  a  natural  hollow  or  pit  (Is.  xxx.  14)  ; 
nor  a  HIpD,  a  natural  gathering  of  water  f  Gen.  i. 
10;  Is.  xxii.  11);  nor  a  1X3,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi. 
14) ;  nor  a  "1^3,  a  pit  (Lev.  xi.  36) ;  nor  an  JJJf 
a  spring  (Gen.  iii.  17);  but  a  113^3,  a  regularly- 
built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Neh'.  iii.  15 ;  Eccl. 
ii.  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic, 
as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows.  While 
Nehemiah  calls  it  a  pool,  Isaiah  merely  speaks  of  it 
as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  Ko\v/i$^Bpa,  and  Josephus  irnyh.  The 
Rabbis  and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  of  all  ages,  though  more  generally 
they  give  us  piscina,  natatoria,  and  stagnum. 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools ;  hardly  , 
the  sixth  part  of  the  Birket  eUMamilla ;  hardly  the 
tenth  of  tlie  Birkst-es-Sultan,  or  of  the  lowest  of 
the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burali.  Yet  it 
is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  water 
for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Dach's  Talm.  Babyl. 
380).  Jewish  tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloam 
one  (Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  in  Matt.  p.  51 ; 
.Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  "  the  burst- 
ing forth "  (IV3,  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the 

receptacle  of  the  waters  "  sent."  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the 
many  subterranean  aqueducts  with  which  Jerusa- 
lem abounds,  and  one  of  which  probably  went  down 
the  Tyropoeon,  that  Hezekiah  turned  the  waters  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  he  "  stopped  the 
upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight 
down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David "  (2 
Chr.  xxiii.  30). 
The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred 
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The  Village  of  tirtrnr,  [olloam).  end  the  lower  pen  of  the  Valley  ol  the  Kedron,  allowing  the  "  King'*  gardens, "  which  ere  watered 
by  the  Pool.  The  hackarotrad  la  the  highland*  of  Judah.  The  view  la  from  a  Photograph  by  Jamea  Grahams  r>q,,  taken  from 
beneath  the  &  wall  of  the  lloxaro. 


to  by  Jeronie  ("per  terrarum  con  cava  et  antra 
gaxi  durissimi  cum  magno  aouita  venit,"  In.  Is. 
viii.  6),  as  beard  in  his  day,  showing  that  the 
water  was  more  abundant  then  than  now.  The 
intermittent  character  of  Siloam  is  also  noticed  by 
him;  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by  so  many 
aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 
and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of 
the  great  city-Laths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily 
accounted  tor,  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic 
action  of  the  water.  How  this  natural  intermit- 
tency  of  Siloam  could  be  made  identical  with  the 
uiiraculow  troubling  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  4)  one 
does  not  see.  The  lack  of  water  in  the  pool  now 
is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the  great  abundance 
of  which  Josephus  speaks  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §1);  and  as 
to  the  "  sweetnesf "  he  speaks  of,  like  the  "  aquae 
dulces  "  of  Virgil  (Geory.  iv.  61),  or  the  Old  Test- 
ament pnD  (Ex.  xv.  25),  which  is  used  both  in 
reference  to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters  (Ex. 
xv.  25),  and  of  the  "  stolen  waters  "  of  the  foolish 
woman  (Prov.  ix.  17)  j  it  simply  means  fresh  or 
pleasant  in  opposition  to  bitter  (~\0 ;  wucpbi). 

The  expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender 
rivulet,  flowing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely, 
out  of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level, 
where  the  king's  gardens,  or  '•  royal  paradise," 
stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about 
the  Holy  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into  a  fair 
oasis  of  olive-groves  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  &c, 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A 
winter-torrent,  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river 
like  the  Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it,  by 
sweeping  off  soil,  trees,  and  terraces;  but  this 


Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly,  fertilizing  and  beauti- 
fying the  region  through  which  it  passes.  As  the 
Euphrates  is  used  by  the-prophet  as  the  symbol  of 
the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king,  so  Siloam 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of  Israel 
under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices  and 
blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or 
secretly  (BN^)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret 
transmission  of  the  waters  through  the  tributary 
viaducts,  but,  like  Ovid's  "  molles  aquae," 
w  blandae  aquae,"  and  Catullus'  "  molle  flumen," 
to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the  rivulet 
steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  "  Siloah's  brook  "  of 
Milton,  and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  are  not 
mere  poetical  fancies.  The  "  fountain  "  and  the 
"  pool,"  and  the  "  rill  *'  of  Siloam,  are  all  visible 
to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old  work  beneath  the 
high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple  wall. 

East  of  the  Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough 
grey  slope  extending  between  Deraj  and  Silvan, 
above  the  kitchen-gardens  watered  by  Siloam  which 
supply  Jerusalem  with  vegetables,  is  the  village 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  pool, — Kcff'Siliran. 
At  Deraj  the  Kedron  is  narrow,  and  the  village  is 
very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally  betake 
themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens  con- 
siderably in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kefr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Birkeh.  This  village 
is  unmentioned  in  ancient  times ;  perhaps  it  did 
not  exist.  It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and 
irregularity  ;  its  square  hovels  all  huddled  together 
like  the  tail's  of  wild  beasts,  or  rather  like  the 
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tombs  and  cares  in  which  savages  or  demoniacs 
mar  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It  lies  near  the  foot 
of  the  third  or  southern  height  of  Olivet ;  and  in 
all  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol-shrines 
which  Solomon  built  to  Chemosh,  and  Ashtoreth 
and  Milcom.  This  was  "  the  mount  of  corrup- 
tion "  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ; 
before  in  Hebrew  geography  means  east)  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7);  and  these  "abominations  of  the 
Moabites,  Zidonians,  and  Ammonites  "  were  built 
on  "the  right  hand  of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the 
southern  part  of  it.  This  is  the  "opprobrious 
I  hill "  of  Milton  (Par.  L.  b.  i.  403) ;  the  "  mons 
offensionis  "  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  travellers ; 
the  MovtiB  of  the  Sept.  (see  Keil  On  Kings); 
and  the  Berg  dcs  Aergeraisses  of  German  maps. 
In  Ramboux*  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (Col. 
1858)  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  Places,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antique,  there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old 
monolith  tomb  in  the  village  of  Silicon,  which  few 
travellers  have  noticed,  but  of  which  De  Saulcy 
has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  description  (vol.  ii. 
p.  '215);  getting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusite 
Workmanship.  One  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  village,  and  about  the  pedigree  of  its 
inhabitants.  [H.  B.] 

SILO'AM,  TOWER  IN.  fO  wipyos  iv  t# 
Si\««t/i,  Luke  xiii.  4.)  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
definitely  beyond  these  words  of  the  Lord.  Of 
the  tower  or  its  fall  no  historian  gives  us  any 
account ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tower  in  connexion 
with  the  pool,  or  whether  "  in  Siloarn  "  refers  to 
the  valley  near,  we  cannot  say.  There  were  forti- 
fications hard  by,  for  of  Jothan:  we  read,  "  on  the 
wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much "  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3) ; 
and  of  Mnnasseh  that  "  he  compassed  about  Ophel " 
(ib.  xxxiii.  14) ;  and,  in  connexion  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  that  licth  out " 
(Neb.  iii.  26);  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projecting  tower  with  the  tower  in 
Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the 
conjecture  that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its 
ultimate  fall.  [H.  B.] 

SILVA'NUS.  [Silas.] 

SILVER  (IDS,  ceseph).    In  very  early  times, 

according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  ornaments 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53),  for  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  2),  lor  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1 9, 
&c.),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (Ex.  xxvii.  10), 
and  their  capitals  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17) ;  for  dishes,  or 
chargers,  and  bowls  (Num.  vii.  13),  trumpets 
(Num.  x.  2),  candlesticks  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15), 
tables  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  lti),  basins  (I  Chr.  xxviii.  17), 
chains  (Is.  xl.  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov. 
xxv.  11),  studs  (Cant.  i.  11),  and  crowns  (Zech. 
vi.  11).  Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of 
silver  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  23 ;  Hoe.  xiii.  2 ; 
Uab.  ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture 
of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  [Demetbius.]  But  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  throughout  the 
0.  T.  we  find  ceseph,  "  silver,"  used  for  money, 
like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there 
is  but  one  exception.  (See  Metals,  p.  342  4.) 
Vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  com- 
mon in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtnsen  I.  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  and 
Moses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  225).  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  we  find  indications  of  the  constant 
application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament  and 


luxury.  It  was  used  for  basins  (Od.  i.  137,  iv. 
53),  goblets  (77.  xxiii.  741),  baskets  (Od.  iv.  125). 
coffers  (If.  xviii.  413),  sword-hilts  (//.  i.  219;  Od. 
viii.  404),  door-handles  (Od.  i.  442),  and  clasps  for 
the  greaves  (//.  iii.  331).  Door-posts  (Od.  vii.  89) 
and  lintels  (Od.  vii.  90)  glittered  with  silver  orna- 
ments; baths  (Od.  iv.  128),  tables  (Od.  x.  355), 
bows  (//.  i.  49,  xxiv.  605),  scabbards  (II.  xi.  31), 
sword-belts  (//.  xviii.  598),  belts  for  the  shield 
(II.  xviii.  480),  chariot-poles  (II.  v.  729)  and  the 
naves  of  wheels  (II.  v.  729)  were  adorned  with 
silver ;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silver-thread 
(II.  xvii.  52),  and  cords  appear  to  hare  been  made 
of  it  (Od.  x.  24);  while  we  constantly  find  that 
swords  (II.  ii.  45,  xxiii.  807)  and  sword-belts  (//. 
xi.  237),  thrones,  or  chairs  of  state  (Od.  viii.  65), 
and  bedsteads  (Od.  xxiii.  200)  were  studded- with 
silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  was  probably  so 
called  from  the  silver  ornaments  on  her  sandals  (//. 
i.  538).  The  practice  of  overlaying  silver  with 
gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  (Od.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159), 
is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21), 
which  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii. 
12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form  of  plates 
(Jer.  x.  9),  like  those  on  which  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  written  to  this  day  (Tennent's 
Ceylon,  ii.  102).  The  silver  bowl  given  as  a  prixe 
by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  Sidonian  artists  (//. 
xxiii.  743 ;  comp.  Od.  iv.  618).  In  Homer  (//.  ii. 
857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  was  ob- 
tained by  the  ancients.  [MOVES,  p.  369.]  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  some  supply 
of  this  metal.  "When  Volney  was  among  the 
Druses,  it  was  mentioned  to  him  that  an  ore  afford- 
ing silver  and  lead  had  been  discovered  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  in  Lebanon "  (Eitto,  Phys.  Hist, 
of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining 
and  refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
see  the  articles  Lead  and  Mines.  The  whole 
operation  of  mining  is  vividly  depicted  in  Job 
xxviii.  1-11 ;  and  the  process  of  purifying  metals  is 
frequently  alluded  to  (Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Prov.  xxv.  4), 
while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  Ez. 
xxii.  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to 
in  Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in 
itself,  or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in 
Prov.  viii.  19.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SILVERLING8  (t)D3  :  <riitAos :  argentem, 

siclus  understood),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  ceseph,  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver or 
"  money."   [Piece  of  Silver.]       [R.  S.  P.] 

SIMALCU'E(2wj[uxAxov4,  Ei/iaA/cwaf :  EmaU 
ehuel,  Malclms :  Wla\x°*>  Joseph.),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  Bains  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tiyphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39).  [Antiochus  VI.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.]  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (Eclog.  xxxii.  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diodes,  though  in  another  place  (Frag.  xxi. 
Miiller)  he  calls  him  Jamblichns.  The  name  evi- 
dently contains  the  element  Melek,  "king,"  but 
the  original  form  is  uncertain  (comp.  Grotius  and 
Grimm  on  1  Mace  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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SIM 'EON  (pppt? :  S»m«5»:  Sw*o»).  The 
second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  His  birth  is  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xxix.  33,  and  in  the  explanation  there 
given  of  the  name,  it  is  derived  from  the  root 
shamtt,  to  *  hear— *'  'Jehovah  hath  heard  (sWmo') 
that  I  was  hated.'  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name 
Shime'on."k  This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's 
blessing;  and  in  that  of  Moses  all  mention  of 
Simeon  is  omitted. 

The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — 
Reuben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon 
is  mentioned  in  some  connexion.  "  As  Reuben  and 
Simeon  are  mine,"  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's 
tons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  5). 
With' Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv.  25)— a  deed  which  drew 
on  them  the  remonstrance  of  their  father  (ver.  30), 
and  perhaps  c  also  his  dying  corse  (xlix.  5-7).  With 
Judah  the  connexion  was  drawn  still  closer.  He 
and  Simeon  not  only  "  went  up "  together,  side 
by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3, 17), 
but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in 
the  same  manner  as  Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Be- 
sides the  massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and 
less  violent  age,  and,  when  fairly  estimated,  not 
altogether  discreditable  to  its  perpetrators— the  only 
personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  selected  by  Joseph,  without  any  reason  given 
or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of 
Benjamin  (Gen.xlii.  19,  24,36;  xliii.  23). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified 
in  the  Jewish  traditions.  In  the  Targum  Pseudc- 
jonathan  it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  lad  Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his 
being  killed,  and  Simeon  binds  him  before  he  is 
lowered  into  the  well  at  Dothan.  (See  further 
details  in  Fabricins,  Cod.  Pseud.  535.)  Hence 
Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hostage,  his  binding 
and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash  the  strength  of 
Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyptians  are 
nnable  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is  only 
accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  70  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his  feet 
and  break  their  teeth  (Weil,  Bib.  Leg.  88).  In  the 
"  Testament  of  Simeon "  his  fierceness  and  impla- 
cability are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies 
warning  his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such 
passions  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Psevdep.  533-543). 

The  chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (10),  in  which  one  of  them, 
bearing  the  name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as 
"  the  son  of  theCanaanitess" — Num.  xxvi.  (12-14), 

*  FUrst  (Bandwb.  it.  4)3)  inclines  to  the  interpretation 
"  famous  "  (TuhvtTdchcr).  Bedslob  (AUtat.  Hitmen,  »3). 

on  the  other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic  root  £4»w> 
considers  the  name  to  meau  "sons  of  bondage''  or 
"  bondmen." 

b  The  name  is  given  in  this  Its  more  correct  form  in 
the  A.V.  In  connexion  with  a  later  Israelite  In  Est.  x.  31. 

•  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jacob's  words  allude  to 
the  transaction  at  Sbecbem.  They  appear  rather  to  refer 
to  some  other  act  of  the  brothers  which  has  escaped  direct 
record. 
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and  1  Chr.  iv.  (24-43).  In  the  latter  passage  (ver. 
27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  family  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  many  children,  neither 
did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children  of  Judah." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only  with 
one  family  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the 
census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,300  fighting 
men  (Num.  i.  23).  It  was  then  the  most  nume- 
rous but  two,  Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it ; 
but  when  the  second  census  was  taken,  at  Shittim, 
the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  tne 
weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry 
of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Simeon  appears  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but  there  must  have 
been  other  causes  which  have  escaped  mention. 

The  connexion  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied 
in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them 
is  thus  rendered : —  * 

Shlmeon  and  Levi  are  brethren,' 

Instruments  of  violence  are  their  machinations  (or, 

their  •  swords). 
Into  their  secret  council  come  not  my  soul ! 
Unto  their  assembly  Join  not  mine  honour  1 
For  In  the lr  wrath  they  slew  a  man. 
And  in  their  self-will  they  houghed  an '  ox. 
Cursed  be  (heir  wrath,  for  It  is  fierce. 
And  their  anger,  for  It  Is  cruel ! 

I  wilt  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

The  terras  of  this  denunciation  seem  to  imply  a 
closer  bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
more  violent  and  continued  exploits  performed  under 
that  bond,  than  now  remain  on  record.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  closing  lines  also  seem  to  necessitate 
a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
than  it  could  have  attamed  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarchs.  Taking 
it  however  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  actual  predic- 
tion by  the  individual  Jacob  (and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  however  doubtful  this  may 
be,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  safely  arrived  at),  it 
has  been  often  pointed  out  how  differently  the  same 
sentence  was  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
tribes.  Both  were  "divided"  and  "scattered." 
But  how  differently  I  The  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
arose  from  their  holding  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  dispersion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  some  corrupting  element 
in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  reduced  its  numbers, 
and  at  last  drove  it  from  its  allotted  seat  in  the 
country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not,  but  be- 
cause it  would  not  stay — and  thus  in  the  end 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  non-appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6*)  may  be  ex- 

«  The  word  la  D'nN,  meaning  "brothers"  In  the 
fullest,  strictest  sense.  In  the  Targ.  Pseudojon.  It  Is 
rendered  ocAtn  telamin, "  brothers  of  the  womb." 

•  Identified  by  some  (Jerome,  Talmud,  &c)  With  the 
Greek  lUxtupa.  Tbe  "habitations"  of  the  A.V.  Is 
derived  from  Klmchl,  bnt  Is  not  countenanced  by  later 
scholars. 

(  A.V.  "  digged  down  a  wall " ;  following  Onkelos,  who 
reads  "fitf  =  "VIC  "  a  town,  a  wall." 

>  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  adds  Simeon's 
name  in  this  passage— "Let  Reuben  live  and  not  die, 
and  let  Simeon  be  few  in  number."  In  so  doing  It  differs 
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plained  in  two  ways.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
blessing  was  actually  pronounced  in  its  present 
form  by  Moses,  the  omission  may  be  due  to  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  misbehaviour  of  the  tribe  ot  Shittim. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  Blessing,  or  .this  por- 
tion of  it,  is  a  composition  of  later  date,  then  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that 
time  vanished  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  latter  of 
these  is  the  explanation  commonly  adopted. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  Simeon 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were 
Reuben  and  Gad — not  his  whole  brothers,  but  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  Shelumiel  son  of 
Zurishaddai  (Num.  i.  6),  ancestor  of  its  one  heroine, 
the  intrepid  Judith.  [Salasadai.]  Among  the  spies 
Simeon  was  represented  by  Shaphat  sou  of  Hori, 
i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which  perhaps,  like  the  "  Ca- 
naanitess  "  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the 
lax  tendencies  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy 
prey  to  the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the 
division  of  the  land  his  representative  was  Shemuel,' 
son  of  Ammihud. 

The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  al- 
ready mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
Conquest.  Judah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren 
were  first  served  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  land ; 
and  then,  the  Canaan ites  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  esta- 
blished without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  amongst  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii. 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon 
(xix.  1).  By  this  time  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  also  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  and  south 
for  even  his  great  powers.'  To  Simeon  accordingly 
was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the  territory  of  his 
kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier,11  which  contained 
eighteen  or  nineteen  cities,  with  their  villages, 
spread  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersheba 
(Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of  these 
places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  pos- 
sessed themselves  ( Judg.  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they 
were  found,  doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  During  his  wandering 
life  David  must  have  been  much  amongst  the 
Simeonites.  In  fact  three  of  their  cities  are  named 
in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of  the 
spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  m  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 
that  the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  at- 
tended his  installation  as  king  at  Hebron  should 
have  been  so  much  below  those  of  the  other  tribes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  23-37).  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  event  was  taking  place  in  the  heart  of 
their  own  territory,  at  Hebron.  This,  however, 
will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that  the 
warriors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  ■  numerous 
than  those  of  Judah  (6800).  After  David's  removal 

not  only  from  the  Vatican  MS.  but  also  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  which  this  JUS.  usually  adheres  more  closely  than 
the  Vatican  does.  The  Insertion  Is  adopted  In  the  Com- 
plutenslan  and  Aldlne  editions  of  the  LXX.,  bat  does 
not  appear  In  any  of  the  other  versions. 

h  It  Is  a  curious  coincidence,  though  of  course  nothing 
more,  that  the  scanty  records  of  Simeon  should  disclose  two  , 
names  so  Illustrious  In  Israelite  history  as  Saul  and  Samuel. 

I  This  la  a  different  account  to  that  supplied  iu  Judg.  1.  ' 
The  two  are  entirely  distinct  documents.  That  of  Judges,  ( 


to  Jerusalem,  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  Shepfaattab 
son  of  Maachah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

What  part  Simeon  took  at  the  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  we  are  not  told.  The  tribe  was 
probably  not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  or  compact 
condition  to  have  shown  any  northern  tendencies, 
even  had  it  entertained  them.  The  only  thing 
which  can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the 
two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites 
there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiah.  But  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  manifestation  of  that 
vagrant  spirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  cousequence 
of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  And  on  the 
other  hand  the  definite  statement  of  1  Chr.  iv.  41- 
43  (the  date  of  which  by  Hezekiah's  reign,  seems  to 
show  conclusively  its  southern  origin)  proves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  origittal  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
This  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
first,  under  thirteen  chieftains,  leading  doubtless  a 
large  body  of  followers,  was  made  against  the 
Hamites  and  the  Mehunim,*  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Bedouins,  "  at  the  entrance  of  Gedor  at  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was  snialler,  but 
more  adventurous.  Under  the  guidance  of  four 
chiefs  a  band  of  500  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  remnant  of  Amalek,  who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  Saul  or  David,  or  some 
later  pursuers,  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir.  The  expedition  was  successful.  They  smote 
the  Amalekites  and  took  possession  of  their  quarters ; 
and  they  were  still  living  there  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Captivity,  or  whenever  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
are  seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  de- 
scendants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in 
the  Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears 
her  name  be  a  history  or  a  historic  romance, 
Judith  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her  nation. 
Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  Si- 
meonite  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man  of  the  city, 
was  a  Simeonite  (Jud.  vi.  15),  and  so  was  Ma- 
nasses  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii.  2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
genealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  viii.  1 ),  the  head 
of  the  Simeonites  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "  the  Lord  God  of  her  lather  Simeon  " 
and  by  recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner 
and  in  all  their  details  the  incidents  of  the  massacre 
of  Shechem  (ix.  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekicl  (xlviii.  25,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.    The  former 

from  Its  fragmentary  and  abrupt  character,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

»  "  The  parts  of  Idumaea  which  border  on  Arabia  and 
Egypt "  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  $22). 

»  Uhadbeen  first  taken  from  Simeon  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  If  Indeed  he  ever  got  possession  of  1L 

■>  Possibly  because  the  Simeonites  were  warriors  and 
nothing  else,  instead  of  husbandmen,  4c,  like  the  men  of 
Judah. 

°  A.  V.  " habitations."   See  Mimrsot. 
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removes  the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  it  by  the  I 
side  of  Benjamin. 

2.  Civuf&r:  Simeon.)  A  priest  of  the  family 
of  Joorib— or  in  its  full  form  Jehoiabib — one  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  I). 

3.  Son  of  Juda  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  30).  The  Vat.  MS. 
gives  the  name  SijUfccK. 

4.  That  i»,  Simon  Peter  (Acts  xv.  14).  The 
use  of  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  this  place  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  speaker  in  whose  month 
it  occurs.  It  is  found  once  again  (2  Pet.  i.  1), 
though  here  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  MSS.  Lachmann,  with  B,  here  adopts 
"Simon."  [G-] 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple, 
took  Him  in  hia  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he 
saw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-35). 

In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemns,  Simeon 
is  called  a  high-priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  descent  into  Hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Charimu  and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two 
sons  of  Simeon,  who  rose  from  the  grave  after 
Christ's  resurrection  (Matt,  xxvii.  53),  and  related 
their  story  to  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Nicodemns,  Joseph, 
and  Gamaliel. 

Rabban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the 
family  of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.l>.  13  (Otho, 
Lexicon  Rabb.  p.  697),  and  his  seat  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  nil.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially  notes 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  (Lightfoot,  Horae  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux,  Connexion, 
anno  37,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schbttgen, 
Home  Heb.  Luke  ii.  25)  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke.  In  favour  of  the 
identity  it  is  alleged  that  the  name,  residence, 
time  of  life,  and  general  character  are  the  same  in 
both  cases;  that  the  remarkable  silence  of  the 
Mishna,  and  the  counsel  given  by  Gamaliel  (Acts 
v.  38)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  family  of  the  Rabban  towards  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  these 
facts  fall  far  short  of  historical  proof;  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews, 
that  St.  Luke  would  never  have  introduced  so  cele- 
brated a  character  as  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrim 
merely  as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem,"  and  that  his  son 
Gamaliel,  after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Pharisee.  The 
question  is  discussed  in  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
i.  21  §14-16.  See  also  Wolf,  Curat  P/alologicae, 
Luke  ii.  25,  and  Sibl.  Hebr.  ii.  682.   [W.  T.  B.] 

8IMEON  NIGEE.   Acts  liii.  1.  [Nioeb.] 

SrHON.  A  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  uncommon^  or  whe 
ther  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  Hebrew  Shimeon. 
That  the  two  names  were  regarded  as  identical  ap- 
peals from  1  Mace  ii.  65.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew 
name  was  thus  slightly  altered  in  order  to  render  it 
identical  with  the  Greek. 

1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maccabees,  §4,  p. 
1666.] 

2.  Son  of  Onias  the  high-priest  (Upebs  b  /i4yas), 
whose  eulogy  closes  the  "  praise  of  famous  men  "  in 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.).  [Ecclesias- 
ticus,  vol.  i.  p.  479.]    Fritzsche,  whose  edition  of 


Ecclesiasticus  (Exeg.  Handb.)  has  appeared  (1860) 
since  the  article  referred  to  was  written,  maintains 
the  common  view  that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  II., 
but  without  bringing  forward  any  new  arguments 
to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  underrates  the 
importance  of  Simon  I.  (the  Just).  Without  laying 
undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached  to 
this  name  (Herzfeld,  Qesch.  1st.  i.  195),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  regarded 
as  closing  a  period  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  last 
teacher  of  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Yet  there  is 
in  fact  a  doubt  to  which  Simon  the  title  "  the 
Just"  was  given.  Herzfeld  (i.  377,  378)  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  Simon  II., 
and  not  to  Simon  I.,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Jost  (Qesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  95).  The  later  Hebrew 
authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should  be 
settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  confused 
(Jost,  110,  &c);  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies 
Simon  I.  with  Simon  the  Just  (Ant.  xii.  2,  §4,  Sic.), 
than  to  follow  the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy  in  chronology.  The 
legends  are  connected  with  the  title,  and  Herzfeld 
and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing  that  the  reference 
in  Ecclesiasticus  is  to  Simon,  known  as  "  the  Just," 
though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  U.  (compare, 
for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall's  Hist,  of  Jews, 
i.  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connexion,- ii.  1). 

3.  "  A  governor  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  time  of 
Seleucus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  (2  Mace.  iii.  4  &c).  After 
this  attempt  failed,  through  the  interference  of  the 
high-priest  Onias,  Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy 
(iv.  1,  2),  and  a  bloody  feud  arose  between  their 
two  parties  (iv.  3).  Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  result  or  the  later  his- 
tory of  Simon.  Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  office  which  he  held  (irpoffrdTns 
tov  Itpov,  2  Mace  iii.  4).  Various  interpretations 
are  given  by  Grimm  (Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc).  The 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to 
have  been  of  "  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (2  Mace.  iii. 
3),  while  the  earlier  "  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  " 
(o  Tjyovutvos  oXkov  tov  6cqv  (tcvplov),  1  Chi',  ix. 
11;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems  to  have 
been  always  a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the 
Temple  "  (orparrrybs  tov  Itpov,  Luke  xxii.  4,  with 
Lightfoot's  note;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26)  and  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites.  Herz- 
feld (Gesch.  Isr.  i.  218)  conjectures  that  Benjamin 
is  an  error  for  Minjamin,  the  head  of  a  priestly 
house  (Neb.  xii.  5,  17.)  In  support  of  this  view 
it  may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping 
high-priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
Simon  (2  Mace.  iv.  23),  and  no  intimation  is 
anywhere  given  that  he  was  not  of  priestly  de- 
scent. At  the  same  time  the  corruption  (if  it 
exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text,  for  **  tribe"  ((pvX-fj)  could  not 
be  used  for  "  family  "  (olnos).  The  various  read- 
ing ayooavo/itas  ("  regulation  of  the  market")  for 
raparoydat  ("disorder,"  2  Mace.  iii.  4),  which 
seems  to  be  certainly  correct,  points  to  some  office 
in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  the  sacrifices ;  and 
probably  Simon  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in  the  context) 
had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them  (2  Mace, 
iii.  3).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
i  in  a  Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  fcreign  king, 
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even  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Temple- 
service.  [B.  F.  W.] 

4.  Simon  the  Brother  of  Jesus. — The  only 
undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii. 
55,  Mark  vi.  3,  where,  in  common  with  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Jesus.  He  has  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  aftoi  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62 
(Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extreme 
age  of  120  years  (Hegesippus,  up.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
32),  in  the  year  107,  or  according  to  Burton  (jT.ec- 
tures,  ii.  17,  note)  in  104.  The  former  of  these 
opinions  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the 
latter  without  its  difficulties.  For  in  whatever 
sense  the  term  "  brother "  is  accepted — a  vexed 
question  which  has  been  already  amply  discussed 
under  Brother  and  James — it  is  dear  that 
neither  Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  understood  Symeon  to  be 
the  brother  of  James,  nor  consequently  the  "  bro- 
ther" of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  invariably  describes 
James  as  "the  brother"  of  Jesus  (If.  E.  i.  12, 
ii.  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  son  of  Clopas,  and 
the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii.  11,  iv.  22),  and  the  same 
distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  (Const. 
Apost.  vii.  46). 

5.  Simon  THE  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term  (fijAstnit),  which  is  peculiar  to 
Lnke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chnldee  term  * 
preserved  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Kavavlrns,  as  in 
text,  recept.,  or  kcwovcuos,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  Cana- 
naeus,  and  in  the  best  modern  editions).  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The 
supposed  references  to  Canaan  (A.  V.)  or  to  Cans 
(Luther's  version)  are  equally  erroneous.  [Canaan- 
ite.] The  term  Kavcwlrqt  appears  to  have  sur- 
vived the  other  as  the  distinctive  surname  of 
Simon  (Const.  Apost.  vi.  14,  viii.  27).  He  has  been 
frequently  identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of 
Jesus;  but  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  11)  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  the  Apostles  and  the  relations  of 
Jesus.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  was  identical 
with  Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
stated  by  .'-ophronius  (App.  ad  Hieron.  Catal.). 
Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  of  Nicephorus 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Mauritania  'Burton's  Lectures,  i.  333,  rote),  and, 
on  the  equally  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotation 
preserved  in  an  original  copy  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (viii.  27),  to  have  been  crucified  in 
Juduea  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

• 

b  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement, 
from  tile  bet  that  Joaephus  (Ant.  xx.  7,  }2)  mentions  a 
reputed  magician  of  the  same  name  and  about  the  same 
date,  who  was  born  In  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Justin  borrowed  his  Information  from  this  source,  and 
mistook  Cilium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Oitton.  If  tbe 
writers  bad  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Kmevs 
and  Timtvs,  the  similarity  would  have  favoured  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Joaephus  mention  Citlum,  nor  yet 
does  Justin  use  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin,  in  any  point 
respecting  Samaria. 


6.  Simon  op  Cyrene. — A  Hellenistic  Jen 
bora  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who 
was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast 
(Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at 
Jerusalem  from  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting 
the  procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  pressed 
into  the  service  (Iryydptvo-ay,  a  military  term)  to 
beat  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark 
describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufos, 
perhaps  because  this  was  the  Kufus  known  to  the 
Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he 
more  especially  wrote.  The  Basilidian  Gnostics 
believed  that  Simon  suffered  in  lieu  of  Jesus  (Bur- 
ton's Lectures,  ii.  34). 

7.  Simon  the  Leper. — A  resident  at  Bethany, 
distinguished  as  "  the  leper,"  not  from  his  having 
leprosy  at  the  time  when  lie  is  mentioned,  but  at 
some  previous  period.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In  his 
house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6  &c. ;  Mark  xiv.  3  &c ; 
John  xii.  1  etc.).  Lazarus  was  also  present  as  one 
of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (John  xii.  2V. 
the  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters, 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the 
proceedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Simon  was 
related  to  them :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  we  can  attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  that 
he  was  their  father,  as  reported  on  apocryphal  au- 
thority by  Nicephorus,  (If.  E.  i.  27),  and  still  lest, 
to  the  idea  that  be  was  the  husband  of  Mary.  Simon 
the  Leper  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simon  the 
Pharisee  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  40. 

8.  Simon  Magus. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "ma- 
gician," from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (/uryefW, 
Acts  viii.  9).  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one : 
he  was  bora  at  Gitton,b  a  village  of  Samaria 
(Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  26),  identified  with  the 
modem  Kuryet  Jit,  near  X&bulus  (Robinson's 
Bib.  Res.  ii.  308,  note).  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clement.  Horn.  ii.  22), 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subsequently 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him  as 
a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  (Constil. 
Apostol,  vi.  8).  He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Bible  as  practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5;  comp.  John  iv.  5), 
and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  "the  power  of  God  which  is  called  great"1 
(Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching  and  miracles  of 
Philip  having  excited  his  observation,  he  became 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his 

c  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word  xaAovfWi'H,  and  renders 
the  words  "  tbe  great  power  of  God."  But  this  is  to  lose 
the  wholo  point  of  the  designation.  Tbe  Samaritans  de- 
scribed the  angels  as  ovvapcic,  e.  uncreated 
Influences  proceeding  from  God  (Glcseler,  Jiccl.  Mtt.  I.  48. 
note  6).  They  Intended  to  distinguish  Simon  from  such 
an  order  or  beings  by  adding  the  words  "  which  Is  called 
(Treat."  meaning  thereby  the  source  of  all  power,  in  other 
words,  tlie  Supreme  Deity  Simon  was  recognised  as  the 
incarnation  of  this  power.  He  annonnced  himself  as  in  a 
special  sense  "  some  great  one  "  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  or  to  use 
his  own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt.  xxlv.  i\ 
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hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practised  by 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to 
apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts. 
The  motive  and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  re- 
probated ;  and  his  proposition  met  with  a  severe 
denunciation  from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on 
the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks 
terror  but  not  penitence  (Acta  viii.  9-24).  The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  word  simony,  as  applied  to  all  traffic  in 
spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history,  subsequently  to 
his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  perti- 
nacious foe  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements 
he  followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  In  his  jour- 
neys he  was  accompanied  by  a  female  named 
Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a  prostitute  at 
Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  position  of 

<  his  ivyaia*  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart. 
Apoi.  i.  26;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  13).  His  first 
encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  Constitutiones  Apos- 
tolicae,  vi.  8),  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no  mention  of  this  first 
encounter,  but  represents  Simon's  journey  to  Rome 
as  following  immediately  after  the  interview  re- 
corded in  Scripture  (R.  E.  ii.  14)  ;  but  his  chrono- 
logical statements  are  evidently  confused;  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of 

-  Claudius,  some  ten  years  after  the  events  in 
Samaria.  Justin  Martyr,  with  greater  consistency, 
represents  Simon  as  having  visited  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
counter with  Peter.  His  success  there  was  so 
great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue  was  erected 

f  in  his  honour,  with  the  inscription  "  Siraoni  Deo 
Sancto  "  «  (Apol.  i.  26,  56).  The  above  statements 
can  lie  reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon 
made  two  expeditions  to  Rome,  the  first  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  second,  in  which  he  en- 
countered Peter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,'  about  the 
year  68  (Burton's  lectures,  i.  233,  318):  and 
even  this  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of 
St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome.  [Peter.]  His  death 
is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question:  ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would 


"  Ego  sum  senno  Del.  ego  sum  Specfosns,  ego  Paracletes, 
ego  Omnipotcns,  ego  omnia  Del." 

*  In  the  frma,  as  embodied  In  Helena's  person,  we 
recognize  the  dnalistlc  element  of  Gno«!dsm,  derived 
from  the  Manlchean  system.  The  Gnostics  appear  to 
have  recognized  the  Svvaftn  and  the  iwoia,  as  the  two 
original  principles  from  whose  Junction  all  beings  ema- 
nated. Simon  and  Helena  were  the  incarnations  In  which 
these  principles  resided. 

9  Justin's  authority  has  been  Impugned  In  respect  to 
tills  statement,  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet  was  discovered 
in  1574  on  the  Tiberina  insula,  which  answers  to  the 
locality  described  by  Justin  (iv  ry  Tt£fpt  «rora*t<f>  prrafv 
rii-  Bvo  yi^vpwr),  and  bearing  an  inscription,  the  first 
words  of  which  are  "  Semoni  sanco  deo  fldio,"  This  in- 
scription, which  really  applies  to  the  Sabine  Hercules 
Sanaa  Semo,  Is  supposed  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
Justin,  in  bis  Ignorance  of  Latin,  for  one  in  honour  of 
Kimon.  If  the  inscription  had  been  confined  to  the  words 


rise  again  on  the  third  day  (Ado.  Haer.  vi.  20). 
According  to  another  account,  he  attempted  to  tJfUu-Kalfl^i ■ 
fly  in  proof  of  his  supernatural  power ;  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained 
a  fracture  of  his  thigh-  and  ankle-bones  (Con- 
stitut.  Apostol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9) ;  overcome  with  vex- 
ation, he  committed  suicide  (Arnob.  Adv.  Gent. 
ii.  7).  Whether  this  statement  is  confirmed,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by  the  account  of  a 
similar  attempt  to  fly  recorded  by  heathen  writers  ' 
(Sueton.  Ner.  12;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  79),  is  uncertain. 
Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the  basis  for 
this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  errone- 
ously placed  to  his  credit.  Burton  (Lectures, 
i.  295)  rather  favours  the  former  alternative. 
Simon  is  generally  pronounced  by  early  writers  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  was  guilty  of  heresy  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian  :  perhaps  it  refers  to  his  attempt  to 
combine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  He  is  also 
reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  to  emanate 
from  Christ  and  His  disciples  (Constitut.  Apostol. 
vi.  16). 

9.  Simon  Peter.  [Peter.] 

10.  Simon,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a 
penitent  woman  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of 
Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40). 

11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A  Christian  con- 
vert living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged 
(Acts  ix.  43).  The  profession  of  a  tanner  was 
regarded  with  considerable  contempt,  and  even  as 
approaching  to  uncleanness,  by  the  rigid  Jews. 
[Tanner.]  That  Peter  selected  such  an  abode, 
showed  the  diminished  hold  which  Judaism  had  on 
him.  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  x. 
6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 

12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John 
vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SI'MON  CHOSAMAEUS  ptyuv  Xotro- 
fiaios :  Simon).  Shimeon,  and  the  three  following 
names  in  Ezr.  x.  31,  32,  are  thus  written  iu  the 
LXX.  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).  The  Vulgate  has  correctly 
"  Simon,  Benjamin,  et  Malchus,  et  Marras."  "  Cho- 
samaeus"  is  apparently  formed  by  combining  the 
last  letter  of  Malluch  with  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing name,  Shemariah. 

SIM'RI  CySff :  ♦vAao-troires :  Semri).  Pro- 
perly "Shimri,"  son  of  Hosah,  a  Merarite  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  (1  Chr.  x-tvi.  10).  Though 
not  the  first-born,  his  father  made  him  the  head 


quoted  by  Justin,  such  a  mistake  might  have  been  con- 
ceivable; but  It  goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver 
and  other  particulars :  "  Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidlo  sacrum 
Sex.  Pompelus,  Sp.  F.CoLMussianusQulnquennalls  decus 
Biden talis  donom  dediL"  That  Justin,  a  man  of  literary 
acquirements,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an  in- 
scription—that he  should  misquote  it  In  an  Apology  duly 
prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor— and 
that  the  mistake  should  be  repeated  by  other  early  writers 
whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned  (Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Boats.  1.  20;  Tertulllan,  Apol.  13)— these  assump- 
tions form  a  series  of  Improbabilities,  amounting  almost 
to  on  Impossibility. 

'  This  later  date  Is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
account  of  Simon's  death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  (Adv. 
Haer.  vi.  20) ;  for  the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
while  Peter  and  Paul  (the  term  airoo-rdAow  evidently 
implying  the  presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at 
Rcnie. 
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of  the  family.  The  LXX.  rend  nOV,  ahimiri, 
"  guards." 

SIN  (}'D :  2<frt,  3u<n) :  Pelusium),  a  city  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  only  by  Exekiel  (xxx.  15,  16). 
The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic.  Gesenius 
supposes  it  to  signify  "clay,"  from  the  unused  root 
I'D,  probably  '*  he  or  it  was  muddy,  clayey."  It 
is  identified  in  the  V'ulg.  with  Pelusium,  riij\oi/- 
o-ior,  "  the  clayey  or  muddy  "  town,  from  m)\<<s ; 
and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Et-Teeneh, 

Ai»»tili,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fura 

et-Teeneh,  the  Mouth  of  Et-Teeneh,  the  supposed  Pe- 
lusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  Kal'at  et- 
Teeneh,  the  Tower  or  Castle  of  Et-Teeneh,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. "  teen  "  signifying  "  mud," 
&c.,  in  Arabic.  This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name 
is  still  to  be  sought  for :  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Cbampollion  identifies  Pelusium  with  the 

(the  se- 
cond being  a  variation  held  by  Quatremere  to  be 

incorrect),  and  HA.peA*.OTfit,  of  the  Copts, 
-o, 

El-Farma,  Lcyii\,  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  in  the 
time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city,  the  limits  of  a 
governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Pilak-h,  or  Philae,  and  Peremoun 
(Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67,  fol.  90, 
ap.  Quatremere,  Mmoiret  Geog.  et  Hist,  sur 
tEgypte,  i.  259).  Cbampollion  ingeniously  derives 
this  name  from  the  article  c|>,  6p,  "  to  be,"  and 

OJU.I,  "mud"  (L'EyypU,  ii.  82-87 ;  comp. 
Brugsch,  Oeogr.  Ituchr.  i.  p.  297).  Brugsch  com- 
pares the  ancient  Egyptian  HA-REM,  which  he 
reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system,  PE-KEM,  "the 
abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "  of  the  fish  rem  "  {Oeogr. 
Ituchr.  i.  /.  c,  pi.  lv.  n".  1679).  Pelusium,  he 
would  make  the  city  SAMUAT  (or,  as  he  reads  it 
S&m-hud),  remarking  that  "  the  nome  of  the  city 
SSmhud  "  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  determi- 
native of  a  city,  and,  comparing  the  evidence  of  the 
Koman  nome-coins,  on  which  the  place  is  apparently 
treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  is  not  certain,  for 
there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  SAMHAT  is  unknown  (Id.  p. 
128;  PI.  xxviii.  17). 

The  site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It 
has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near  Burg 
et-Teeneh,  now  called  El-Farma  and  not  Et-Teeneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  supposes 
that  the  mound  of  Aboo-Kheeyttr  indicates  where  it 
stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  apparently  on 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pe- 
lusium. It  is  situate  between  Farms  and  Tel- 
Defenneh.*  Whatever  may  have  been  its  exact 
position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its  strength  not 
to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud,  never 
easy  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  alluvial 
tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation. 


*  CspU  Spratt 's  reports  have  unfortunately  been  printed 
only  in  abstract  ('-Delta  of  the  Nile."  *c.;  Return,  House 
»f  Commons,  91b  Feb  1M0),  witb  a  very  Insufficient 


The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  "  the  wilderness  of 
Sin"  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  Israelites  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tiact 
on  leaving  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  tliat  it 
is  held  to  have  been  within  the  Sinaitic  p-.-ninsula, 
and  therefore  it  may  take  its  name  from  some  other 
place  or  country  than  the  Egyptian  Sin.  [SlN, 
Wilderness  op.] 

Pelusium  is  mentioned  by  Exekiel,  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnexxar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should 
then  suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference 
to  their  later  history.  The  others  spoken  of  are 
Noph  (Memphis),  Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes), 
Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Te- 
haphnehes  (Daphnae).  All  these,  excepting  the  two 
ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  lay  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary ;  and,  in  the  approach  to 
Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  advance,  after 
capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnae,  without  taking 
Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium,  seems  to 
have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east.  Bubastis 
was  an  important  position  from  its  lofty  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt "  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that 
time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cam  braes  defeated  Psam- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in 
which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectane- 
bos,  NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city.  It 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice  men- 
tions Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally-fulfilled  sentence :  "  There 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(ver.  13).  As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities 
Chat  were  to  fall  upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may 
well  have  stood  out  as  the  chief  place  of  her  suc- 
cessive humiliations.  Two  Persian  conquests,  and 
two  submissions  to  strangers,  first  to  Alexander, 
and  then  to  Augustus,  may  explain  the  especial 
misery  foretold  of  this  city : — "  Sin  shall  sutler 
great  anguish"  (ver.  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  gent,  noun  derived  from  Sin, 
and  is  usually  held  to  apply  to  two  different  na- 
tions, neither  connected  with  the  city  Sin.  In  the 
list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  'J'O. 
occurs  among  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17; 
1  Chr.  i.  15).  This  people  from  its  place  between 
the  A  i  kite  and  the  Arvaditc  has  been  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine,  where 
similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory 
would  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed 
traces  of  the  name  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  eastern  towns  of  Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Egyptian  names,  as  Heliopolis  and  Tanis ;  that 
those  very  near  the  border  seem  to  have  borne  only 
Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ;  so  that  we  have  an  in- 
dication of  a  Sheroitic  influence  in  this  part  of  Egypt, 
diminishing  in  degree  according  to  the  distance  from 


map.  In  M.  Tenant's  map  we  cannot  discover  Abno- 
KhecySr  (rmnol  <U  I'ltiAmt  <fc  Sues,  Atlas,  ttirts 

TopoQraiMiptt). 
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the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  Account  for  this 
influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is  shown  yet 
more  strikingly  by  the  remarknbly-strong  charac- 
teristics which  hare  distinguished  the  inhabitants 
of  north-eastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 
men from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius 
to  our  own.  And  we  must  not  pass  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  former  of  these  winters,  that  the 
Palestine  Syrians  dwelt  westward  of  the  Arabians 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Egypt  (iii.  5,  and  above 
p.  1047,  note  •).  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  a 
violent  hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected 
with  Pelusium,  though  their  main  body  may  per- 
haps have  settled  much  further  to  the  north.  The 
distance  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the  Hit- 
tites  of  southern  Palestine  and  those  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orontes,  although  the  separation  of  the  less 
powerful  Hivites  into  those  dwelling  beneath  Mount 
Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  confede- 
racy of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the  head,  is  per- 
ha|»  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  It  the  wilderness  of 
Sin  owed  its  name  to  Pelusium,  this  is  an  evidence  of 
the  very  early  importance  of  the  town  and  its  con- 
nexion with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be  strange 
in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The  conjec- 
ture we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  Sinim,"  D«3*D  pK,  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  12),  supposed 

by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from 
the  context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  men- 
tioned after  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is 
certainly  not  remote,  nor  is  the  supposed  place  of 
the  Smites  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  ex- 
pression may  be  proverbial.  The  people  of  Pelu- 
sium, if  of  Canaauite  origin,  were  certainly  remote 
compared  to  most  of  the  other  Canaanites,  and 
were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is  also 
noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of 
Palestine.  As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to 
designate  the  west,  as  iu  this  passage,  so  the  land  of 
Sinim  may  have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
for  a  distant  and  separated  country.  See,  however, 
Siitms,  Sinim.  [R.  S.  P.] 

SIN,  WILDERNESS  OF  (f»D""OTD2  tpq- 
pos  2lc :  desertum  S'm).  The  name  of  a  tract  of  the 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after  leaving 
the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1) 
was  Rephidim,  probably  the  Wady  Feir&n  [REPH1- 
dm]  ;  on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinai. 
Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  more  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far 
towards  the  S.  E.  to  receive  its  name  from  the 
Egyptian  Sin  of  Ez.  xxx.  15,  called  X6Xs  by  the 
LXX.,  and  identified  with  Pelusium  (see  previous 
Article).  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  manna  was 
first  gathered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of  the  tarfa 
bush,  find  from  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in 
Wady  es  Sheikh,  S.  E.  of  W.  Ghirundel  a  proof 
of  local  identity.  [BUM.]  At  all  events,  that  wady 
is  as  probable  as  any  other.  [H.  H.] 

SIN-OFFEBING  {I\mn :  afutprla,  rb  rijr 

•  Its  technical  use  in  Oen.  Iv.  7  Is  asserted,  and  sup- 
ported by  high  authority,  iiul  the  word  here  probably 
means  (as  in  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.)  "  sin."  The  fact  that 


afjuxprtas,  ire  pi  anopsias :  pro  peccalo).  The  sin- 
offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin 
were  most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly 
enjoined  in  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  chs.  i.-iii.  the  bumt> 
offering,  meat-offering,  and  peace-offering  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regu- 
late, not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the 
Lord.  Nor  is  the  word  chattith  applied  to  any 
sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  times.*  It  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly a  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  agreeing  with  the 
clear  definition  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid 
on  the  "  sinfulness  of  sin,"  which  were  the  main 
objects  of  the  Law  in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
was  no  doubt  Intent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitical  sin- 
offering. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in 
Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  animal,  a  young  bullock  for 
the  priest  or  the  congregation,  a  male  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb  for  a  private  per- 
son, in  all  cases  without  blemish,  was  brought  by 
the  sacriticer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from  later 
Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation);  of  the 
blood  of  the  slain  victim,  some  was  then  sprinkled 
seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some 
put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the 
rest  poured  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of  the  flesh)  was  then 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offering;  the  iemain- 
der  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were  that  of  the 
priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation,  was 
carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean  place  " 
and  there  burnt ;  but  if  the  ottering  were  that  of  an 
individual,  the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
alone  in  the  holy  place,  as  being  "  most  holy." 

The  Trespass-offering  (Dt?K :  i-Atytpt'Aeia, 
to  tt)s  *\rmiit*.flas :  pro  delicto}  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the 
same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in 
some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.).  The  victim  was  in  each 
case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering,  in  all 
cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  part  to  the  principal ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
round  about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering ; 
the  fat  burnt,  and  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin- 
offering.  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indi- 
cates a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  words,  we  find  that  JlXtSn  is  derived 
from  SOn,  which  is,  properly,  to  "  miss"  a  mark, 
or  to  *'  err"  from  a  way,  and  secondarily  to  "  sin,"  or 
to  incur  "  penalty;"  that  DBW  is  derived  from  the 
root  DC*tt,  which  is  properly  to  "  fail,"  having  for 

its  "  primary  idea  negligence,  especially  in  gait " 
(Ges.).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes, 
there  appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and 
actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  special  cases  of  negli- 
gence in  the  latter. 

Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 

it  is  never  need  In  application  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus,  alone  makes  tbe  translation  14  sin- 
offering  "  here  very  Improbable. 
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should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage 
(Lev.  t.  1-13)  in  wnich  the  sacrifice  is  called  first 
a  "  trespass-offering "  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  "  sin- 
offering''  (ver.  7,  9,  11,  12).  But  the  nature  of 
the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with  the  ceremonial 
of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former ;  tho  application  of 
the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reiterated; 
and  there  is  at  ver.  14a  formal  introduction  of  the 
law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv.  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  word  QC*K  is  not  here  used  in 
its  technical  sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  sin-offering  only. 

We  find  then  that  the  sin-offerings  were — 

(A.)  Regular. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  people,  at  the  New  Moon, 
Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  15-zxix.  38);  besides 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 

(2.)  For  the  Priests  and  Levitts  at  their  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxix.  10-14,  36) ;  besides  the  yearly 
Bin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).» 

(li.)  Special. 

(1.)  For  any  tin  of  "  ignorance"  against  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  on  the  part  of  priest, 
people,  ruler,  or  private  man  (Lev.  iv.). 

(2.)  For  refusal  to  bear  witness  under  adjura- 
tion (Lev.  v.  1). 

(3.)  For  ceremonial  defilement  not  wilfully  con- 
tracted (Lev.  v.  2,  3),  under  which  may  be  classed 
the  offerings  at  the  purification  of  women  (xii.  6-8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy  (xiv.  19,  31)  or  the  un- 
clcanness  of  men  or  women  (xv.  15,  30),  on  the 
defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  6-11)  or  the 
expiration  of  his  vow  (16). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  rash  oath,  the  keeping 
of  which  would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v.  4). 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "  m  ignorance,''  with  compen- 
sation for  the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth  part 
of  the  value  besides  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  15,  16). 

(2.)  For  ignorant  transgression  against  some 
definite  prohibition  of  the  Law  (v.  17-19). 

(3.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  per- 
jury against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question  to  the  person  wronged  (vi.  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  of  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20, 
21). 

(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv. 
12),  and  the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  12), 
offered  with  the  sin-offering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
two  classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch 
closely  upon  each  other,  as  especially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the  trespass-offering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the  only 
regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  accordingly  was  far  more  solemn  and 
symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  trespass-offering 
was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which  related 
to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to  the 
holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5),  where  the 


»  To  these  may  be  added  the  sacrifice  or  the  red 
heifer  (conducted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  gln-oflerlug), 
front  the  ashes  of  wuidi  was  made  the  "  water  of  sens- 
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trespass-offering  is  united  with  the  sin-offering. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  9,  §3)  declares  that  the  sin- 
offering  is  presented  by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in 
ignorance  "  (jtor*  hyvolay),  and  the  trespass-offering 
by  "  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of  his  sin, 
but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  thereof."  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  f^as  by  Winer  and  others)  that 
the  former  was  used  in  cases  of  known  sin  against 
some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  secret 
sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  liable  to  judicial 
cognizance.  Other  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  Winer's 
Sealw.  "  Schuldopfer."  The  opinions  which  sup- 
pose one  offering  due  for  sins  of  omission,  and  the 
other  for  sins  of  commission,  have  no  foundation  in 
the  language  of  the  Law.  Others,  with  more  plausi- 
bility, refer  the  sin-offering  to  sins  of  pure  igno- 
rance, the  trespass-offering  to  those  of  a  more  sinful 
and  deliberate  character;  but  this  does  not  agree 
with  Lev.  v.  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
solemn  contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which 
might  be  atoned  for,  and  "  sins  of  presumption," 
against  which  death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in 
Num.  xv.  30.  A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin- 
offering  to  refer  to  sins  for  which  no  material  and 
earthly  atonement  could  be  made,  the  trespass- 
offering  to  those  for  which  material  compensation 
was  possible.  This  theory  has  something  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  v. 
15,  16,  vi.  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as 
accessory  to  the  sacrifice.  Others  seek  more  re- 
condite distinctions,  supposing  («.  g.)  that  the 
sin-offering  had  for  its  object  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary  or  the  commonwealth,  and  the  trespass- 
offering  the  cleansing  of  the  individual ;  or  that 
the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  soul 
itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as  the  breach  of 
an  external  law.  Without  attempting  to  decide  so 
difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions : — 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more 
solemn  and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to 
the  guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  conse- 
quences, while  the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against  the  service 
of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atone- 
ment, as  far  as  atonement  was  possible.  Hence  the 
two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we 
find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiatior 
by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant  between 
man  and  God. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  a* 
to  the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice 
could  be  offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  Law 
of  Leviticus,  most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely 
ceremonial,  are  called  sins  of  "  ignorance "  (see 
Heb.  ix.  7) ;  and  in  Num.  xv.  30,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  while  such  sins  can  be  atoned  for  by  offer- 
ings, « the  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuously  ' 
(Heb.  with  a  high  hand)  "shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people."  .  .  .  "His  iniquity  shall  be  upon 
him  "  (comp.  Heb.  x.  26).  But  there  are  sufficient 
indications  that  the  sins  here  called  "  of  igno- 
rance' are  more  strictly  those  of  "negligence"  or 


ration."  used  In  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  pollution 
See  Num.  xix. 
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"  frailty,"  *  repeated  of  by  the  unpunished  offender, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  deliberate  and  unrepentant 
sin.  The  Hebrew  word  itself  and  its  derivations 
are  so  used  in  Ps.  ciix.  67  (sVAjj/iji«'A?-<o-a,  LXX.) ; 
1  Sam.  uvi.  21  (^yrii)Ka)  ;  Ps.  xix.  13  (Tapairr<4- 
H<rra) ;  Job  xix.  4  (wAaVor).  The  words  hyviruta 
and  iyrota  have  a  corresponding  extent  of  meaning 
in  the  N.  T. ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii.  17,  the  Jews,  in 
their  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  acted 
{/tor'  iyvolay) ;  and  in  Eph.  iv.  18,  1  Pet.  i.  14, 
the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  ayvoia.  The  use 
of  the  word  (like  that  of  iyvu/ju>vs7v  in  classical 
Greek)  is  found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on 
the  idea  that  goodness  is  man's  true  wisdom,  and 
that  sin  is  the  failing  to  recognize  this  truth.  If 
from  the  word  we  turn  to  the  sins  actually  referred 
to  in  Lev.  iv.  v.,  we  find  some  which  certainly  are 
not  sins  of  pure  ignorance;  they  are  indeed  few 
out  of  the  whole  range  of  sinfulness,  but  they  are 
real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Outram,  De  ilacri- 
fidis)  limited  the  application  of  the  sin-offering  to 
negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  and  sins  in  action, 
not  in  thought,  evidently  conceiving  it  to  apply  to 
actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

in  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  a  temporal,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,  significance  and  effect.  They 
restored  an  offender  to  his  place  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  they  were  therefore  an  atonement 
to  the  King  of  Israel  for  the  infringement  of  His 
law.  It  is  clear  that  this  must  have  limited  the 
extent  of  their  legal  application ;  for  there  are 
crimes,  for  which  the  interest  and  very  existence  of 
a  society  demand  that  there  should  be  no  pardon. 
But  so  far  as  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual  and 
typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  sought  by  a 
repentant  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcile- 
ment with  tied,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
had  a  wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so 
long  as  their  typical  character  remained.  [See 
Sacrifice.] 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Dav  of 
Atonement;  Leprosy,  &c.  [A.  B.] 

SI'NA,  MOUNT  (to  Spot  SeicS:  mora  Sim). 
The  Greek  form  of  the  well-known  name  which  in 
the  0.  T.  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the 
Apocr.  and  N.  T.,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai. 
Sina  occurs  Jud.  v.  14 ;«  Acts  vii.  30,  38.  [G.] 

SI'NAIOJ'D:  3tm:  SinaX).  Nearly  in  the 
ceutre  of  the  peninsula  which  stretches  between  the 
horns  cf  the  Ked  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  grtin- 
stein,  and  porphyry  rocks,  rising  to  between  8000 
t  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles 
a  scalene  triangle,  with  a  crescent  cut  from  its 
northern  or  longer  side,  on  which  border  Russegger's 
map  gives  a  broad  skirting  tract  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, reaching  nearly  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  tra- 

«  From  the  root  XKf,  or  D3B',  signifying  to  ••  err " 
or  "  wander  out  of  too.  way,"  cognate  In  sense  to  the  root 
of  the  word  chaWUh  itself. 

*  In  this  passage  the  present  Greek  text,  of  both  MSS., 
reads  tU  Mor,  not  opo* ,  tou  Seipa.  But  the  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611  Is,  notwithstanding,  wrong— 
*•  Greek,  into  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Sina ;"  that 
being  nearer  to  the  Vnlg.  datrta  Sina  mantis  occupa- 
itrunt. 

*>  See  Robinson's  "  Memoir  on  the  Maps'*  (Vol.  ill. 
Appendix  1,  pp.  32-30),  a  most  important  comment  on  the 
differeut  sources  of  authority  for  different  portions  of  the 


versed  by  a  few  ridges,  chiefly  of  a  tertiai  y  forma- 
tion, running  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E.  On  the  S.W. 
side  of  this  triangle,  a  wido  alluvial  plain — nar- 
rowing, however,  towards  the  N. — lines  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern  or 
Akabah  coast  is  so  narrow  as  almost  to  disappear. 
Between  these  alluvial  edges  and  the  granitic  mass 
a  strip  of  the  same  sandstone  is  interposed,  the  two 
strips  converging  at  Hit  Mohammed,  the  southern 
promontory  of  the  whole.  This  nucleus  of  plutonic 
rocks  is  said  to  bear  no  trace  of  volcanic  action 
since  the  original  upheaval  of  its  masses  (Stanley, 
21,  22).  Laborde  {Trmett,  p.  105)  thought  he 
detected  some,  but  does  not  affirm  it.  Its  general 
configuration  runs  into  neither  ranges  nor  peaks, 
but  is  that  of  a  plateau  cut  across  with  intersecting 
wadys,k  whence  spring  the  cliff's  and  mountain 
peaks,  beginning  with  a  very  gradual  and  termi- 
nating in  a  very  steep  ascent.  It  has  been  arranged 
(Stanley,  AT.  and  P.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above  Wady  Feirin ;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 
Serbil,  at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  sea. 
(For  an  account  of  the  singular  natural  basin  into 
which  the  waters  of  this  portion  of  the  mountain 
mass  are  received,  and  it*  probable  connexion  with 
Scriptural  topography,  see  Rephidim.) 

2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point 
the  Jebel  Katherm,  at  a  height  of  8063  (Kiippell) 
to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the  Jebel 
M6sa,  the  height  of  which  is  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  Riippell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  7033, 
and  7097  feet. 

3.  The  S.E.  one,  closely  connected,  however, 
with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Urn  Shauiner,  being  that 
also  of  the  whole. 

The  three  last-named  peaks  all  lie  very  nearly 
in  a  line  of  about  9  miles  drawn  from  the  most 
northerly  of  them,  Musa,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  S. ; 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line,  traced  on  the  map 
westwards  for  about  20  miles,  nearly  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  range  of  Serbil.  These  lines 
show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  ibr  the  peninsula,* 
nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  embracing  gulfs, 
and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range  of  Et  Tih, 
and  its  southern  apex,  the  Rat  Mohammed. 

before  considering  the  claims  of  the  individual 
mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  relation  of  the  names  Horeb  ami 
Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occurs  as  that  of  the 
limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix-  1,  2)  as 
the  "wilderness"  or  "desert  of  Sinai,"  before 
Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11 
soon  alter  we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Horeb  "a  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for 
their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  reintroduced 
into  the  Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  having 


region,  and  the  weight  doe  to  each,  and  containing  a  just 
caution  regarding  the  Indications  of  surface  aspect  given 
by  Laborde. 

c  Dr.  Stanley  (77)  notices  another  "very  high  moun- 
tain aw.  of  Cm-Shom'r,  apparently  calculated  by  Rtlppill 
to  be  the  highest  In  tne  peninsula  . .  .possibly  that  called 
by  Burckbardt  Thommar,  or  El  AToIy."  But  this  seems 
only  to  effect  an  extcrslon  of  the  area  of  the  relief  in  the 
direction  Indicated. 

d  J)r.  Stanley  lias  spoken  of  two  of  the  three  passages  in 
Kxodus  in  which  Horeb  occurs  (Iii.  1,  xvli.  6)  as  "  doubtf  ul," 
and  of  the  third  (xxxlll.  6)  as  "ambiguous;"  but  he  docs 
not  say  on  what  grounds  (V.  «e  /'.  39,  note). 
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been  previously  most  recently  used  in  the  story  of 
the  murmuring  at  Kephidim  (xvii.  6,  "  I  will  stand 
before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb"),  and 
earlier  as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  God  in  the  "burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Now, 
since  Kephidim  seems  to  be  a  desert  stage  apart 
from  the  place  where  Israel  "camped  before  the 
mount"  (Sinai,  zix.  2),  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  a  Horeb  at  Rephidim,  apparently  as  the  specific 
spot  of  a  particular  transaction  (so  that  the  refuge 
of  a  "general"  name  Horeb,  contrasted  with  Sinai 
as  a  special  one,  is  cut  off),  and  a  Horea  in  the 
Sinaitic  region,  apparently  a  synonym  of  the  moun- 
tain which,  since  tiie  scene  of  the  narrative  is  fixed 
at  it,  had  been  called  Sinai.  Lepsius  removes  the 
difficulty  by  making  Serbal  Sinai,  but  against  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  even  stronger  objec- 
tions. But  a  proper  name  given  from  a  natural 
feature  nuy  recur  with  that  feature.  Such  is 
"  Horeb,"  properly  signifying  "  ground  left  dry 
by  water  draining  off.'  Now  both  at  Rephidim 
and  at  Kudesh  Meribah,  where  was  the  "  fountain 
of  judgment"  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  "there  was  no  water;"  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  some  ordinary  supply,  expected  to 
be  found  there,  had,  failed,  possibly  owing  to 
drought.  "  The  rock  in  Horeb  was  (Ex.  xvii.  6) 
what  Moses  smote.  It  probably  stood  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  water  was  expected  to  be,  but  was 
not.  Now  Lepsius  (Tour,  April  22,  trans),  by 
Cottrell,  p.  74)  found  in  Wady  Feirin,  which  he 
identifies  with  Rephidim,  singular  alluvial  banks  of 
earth  which  may  have  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a 
lake  since  dried.*  If  this  was  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  [see  Rephidim],  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Horeb,  as  applied  to  it,  becomes  clear.  Further,  in 
all  the  places  of  Deut.  where  Horeb  is  found  [see 
HOREB],  it  seems  to  be  used  in  reference  to  the 
people  as  the  place  where  they  stood  to  receive, 
rather  than  whence  God  appeared  to  give  the  law, 
which  is  apparently  in  the  same  Book  of  Deut.  in- 
dicated by  Sinai  (xxxiii.  2);  and  in  the  one  re- 
maining passage  of  Exod.,  where  Horeb  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  events,  it  is  used  also  in 
reference  to  the  people  (xxxiii.  6),  and  probably  refers 
to  what  they  had  previously  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
golden  calf  (xxxii.  2, 3).  If  this  be  accepted,  there 
remains  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  iii.  1,  where 
Moses  led  the  flocks  of  Jethro  "  to  the  mountain 
of  God,  to  Horeb ;"  but  this  form  of  speech,  which 
seems  to  identify  two  local  names,  is  sometimes  not 
a  strict  apposition,  but  denotes  an  extension,  espe- 
cially where  tile  places  are  so  close  together  that 
the  writer  tacitly  recognizes  them  as  one.'  Thus 
Horeb,  strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain ;  and 
yet  Mount  Horeb,  on  the  "  vast  green  plain "  of 
which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean 
the  mountain  viewed  iu  reference  thereto,*  or  its 


•  "  Alluvial  mounds"  are  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
modern  Horebcliffs  In  the  plain  iV  Kaheh;  just  as  Lepsius 
noticed  others  at  the  Wady  Feirin.  (Cump.  Stanley,  S.  <*  P. 
40,  Lepsius,  84). 

f  So  in  Gen.  xlit  3,  Abram  goes  "  to  Bethel,  unto  the 
place  where  his  tent  bad  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Bethel  and  Hal ;"  {.  c.  really  to  Bethel,  and  somewhat 
farther. 

tit  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  that  different  tribes 
1 1  the  desert  often  seem  to  give  different  names  to  the 
same  mountain,  valley,  Ac.,  or  the  same  names  to  different 
mountains,  Ac,  because  perhaps  iney  Judge  or  them  by  the 
way  in  which  leading  features  group  themselves  to  the 


side  abutting  thereon.  The  mention  of  Horeb  in 
later  books  («.  g.  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8)  seems  to  show 
that  it  had  then  become  the  designation  of  the 
mountain  and  region  generally.  The  spot  where 
the  people  themselves  took  part  in  the  greatest 
event  of  their  history  would  naturally  become  the 
popular  name  in  later  designations  of  that  event. 
"  Thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  fforeb"  * 
was  a  literal  fact,  and  became  the  great  basis  of  all 
traditions  of  it.  By  this  they  recognized  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  On  the 
contrary,  ill  Neh.  ix.  13,  we  read,  "  Thou  earnest 
down  upon  Mount  Sinai." 

But  beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  which 
these  names  mutually  bear,  there  remains  that  of 
site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  There  are  three 
principal  views  in  answer  to  this  question : — 

I.  That  of  Lepsius,  above  mentioned,  favoured 
also  by  Burckhardt  (Trav.  p.  609),  that  Serbal  is 
Sinai,  some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  the 
Jebel  MAsa,  but  close  to  the  Wady  Fcir&n  and 
El  Hessue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authori- 
ties, with  Rephidim  (Lepsius,  74),  just  a  mile  from 
the  old  convent  of  Faran.  On  this  view  Israel 
would  have  reached  Sinai  the  same  day  that  they 
fought  with  Amalek:  "the  decampment  occurred 
during  the  battle"  (ib.  86) — an  unlikely  thing, 
since  the  contest  was  evidently  fierce  and  close, 
and  lasted  till  sunset  Serb&l  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent mountain  of  the  peninsula,  rising  with  a  crown 
of  five  peaks  from  the  maritime  plain  on  one  side, 
and  from  the  Wady  Feirin  on  the  other,  and 
showing  its  fall  height  at  once  to  the  eye;  and 
Ritter  (Oeogr.  xiv.  7:M-6)  has  suggested  h  that  it 
might  hare  been,  before  the  actual  Exodus,  known 
as  i'  the  mount  of  God  "  to  the  Amalekite  Arabs, 
and  even  to  the  Egyptians.1  The  earliest  traditions 
are  in  its  favour.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  identified 
with  Sinai  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Cosmns,  that 
is,  by  all  known  writers  to  the  time  of  Justinian," 
as  confirmed  by  the  position  "  of  the  episcopal  city 
of  Paran  at  its  foot "  (Stanley  ,  S.  and  P.  40). 

But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this : — (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1),  that  the 
interval  between  Iiephidim  and  Sinai  was  that  of  a 
regular  stage  of  the  march.  The  expressions  in  the 
Hebrew  are  those  constantly  used  lor  decamping 
and  encamping  in  the  Books  of  Ex.,  Num.,  and 
Deut. ;  and  thus  a  Sinai  within  a  mile  of  Rephidim 
is  unsuitable.  (2.)  There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of 
any  sufficient  size  near  Serbal  to  offer  camping 
ground  to  so  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth 
pitrt  of  them.  Dr.  Stewart  {The  Tent  and  the 
Khan,  p.  146)  contends  for  Serbil  as  the  real 
Sinai,  seeking  to  obviate  objection  (1),  by  mak- 
ing Kephidim  "  no  higher  up  than  Hethuih  " 
[Kephidim],  and  (2),  by  regarding  Wady  AleSat 
and   Wady  Rimm  as  capacious  enough  for  the 


eye,  and  which  varies  with  the  habitual  point  of  view 
(Lepsius,  Hi). 

h  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand  (L  78-9),  suggests  that 
S&rabtt  el  Xhadim  (or  Chadcm),  lying  north  of  Serbal, 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and.a  snpposable  object  of  Moses'  proposed  "  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness."  But  that  pilgrimage  was 
an  element  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  seems  at 
least  doubtful. 

>  So  Dr.  Stewart  (Jhe  Tent  and  the  Khan,  p.  141)  says, 
"that  it  was  a  place  of  Idolatrous  worship  before  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  extremely  prol»ble." 
He  renders  the  name  by  "  Lord  Baal." 
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host  to  camp  in  (ib.  p.  145);— a  very  doubtful 
Assertion. 

II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,1  that,  allowing 
Serbil  the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary,  the 
Jebel  Misa  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  a 
Sebayeh,  which  its  S.E.  or  highest  summit  over- 
hangs, is  the  spot  where  the  people  camped  before 
the  mount ;  but  the  second  objection  to  Serbal 
applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this — the  want  of 
space  below.  The  wady  is  "  rough,  uneven,  and 
narrow  "  (Stanley,  5.  ami  P.  76) ;  and  there  seems 
no  possibility  of  the  people's  "removing  (Ex.  xx. 
18)  and  standing  afar  off, '  and  yet  preserving  any 
connexion  with  the  scene.  Further,  this  site  offers 
no  such  feature  as  a  "  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount"  (Deut  ix.  21). 

III.  The  third  is  that  of  Robinson,  that  the  mo- 
dern Horeb  of  the  monks — viz.  the  N.W.  and 
lower  face  of  the  Jebel  Misa,  crowned  with  a 
range  of  magnificent  cliffs,  the  highest  point  called 
lias  Sasdfeh,  or  Sifsdfeh,  as  spelt  by  Robinson — 
overlooking  the  plain  er  Jiahah,  is  the  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain 
into  which  Moses  ascended.  In  this  view,  also, 
Strauss  appears  to  coincide  (Sinai  and  Golgotha, 
p.  116).  Lepsins  objects,  but  without  much  force 
(since  he  himself  climbed' it),  that  the  peak  Sasdfeh 
is  nearly  inaccessible.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that  the  whole  Jebel  Misa  is,  compara- 
tively with  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant ;  "  its 
prospect  limited  in  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by 
higher  mountains  "  (Rttppell,-  quoted  by  Robinson, 
i.  105,  note ;  comp.  Seetzen,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  p.  93) ; 
that  it  is  "remote  and  almost  concealed."  But 
the  high  ground  of  Serbal  being  rejected  for  the 
above  reasons,  and  no  voice  having  ever  been  raised 
in  favour  of  the  Urn  Shaumer,'  the  highest  point  in 
the  peninsula,  lying  S.W.  of  the  Misa,  some  such 
secondary  and  overshadowed  peak  must  be  assumed. 
The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  this  site ;  in  choosing  it,  we  lose 
in  the  mountain,  as  compared  with  Serbal,  but  we 
gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Serbal  has  nothing. 
Vet  the  view  from  the  plain  appears  by  no  means 
wanting  in  features  of  majesty  and  awe  (S.  and  P. 
42-3).  Dr.  Stanley  remarked  (S.  and  P.  43) 
some  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
"  which  exactly  answered  to  the  bounds "  set  to 
restrain  the  people.  In  this  long  retiring  sweep  of 
er  Ra/iah  the  people  could  "remove  and  stand 
afar  off;"  for  it  "  extends  into  the  lateral  valleys," 
and  so  joins  the  Wady  es  Sheykh  (ib.  74).  Here 
too  Moses,  if  he  came  down  through  one  of  the 
oblique  gullies  which  flank  the  Has  Sasdfeh  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  might  not  see  the  camp,  although  he 
might  catch  its  noise,  till  he  emerged  from  the 
Wady  ed  Deir,  or  the  Wady  Lejd,  on  the  plain 
itself.  In  the  latter,  also,  is  found  a  brook  in  close 
connexion  with  the  mountain. 

Still  there  is  the  name  of  the  Jebel  Misa  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  or  S.E.  peak  or  precipice, 
overhanging  Es  Sebayeh.    Lepsius  treats  this  as  a 


"  Geogr.  xlv.  593. 

™  It  should  be  added  that  RUppell  (Lepsins, p.  12)  took 
Gebd  Xalherin  for  Horeb,  but  that  there  are  fewer 
features  In  Its  favour,  as  compared  with  the  history,  than 
almost  any  other  site  (Kobinson.  L  uo). 

•  Though  Dr.  Stanley  (3.  <t  P.  39,  note)  states  that  It 
has  been  "explored  by  Mr.  Hogg,  who  tells  me  that  It 
meets  none  of  the  special  requirements." 

•  See  the  work  of  Professor  Beer  of  Letpslc  on  this 
carious  question.   Mr.  Former's  attempt  (Voice  of  Itrael 


monkish  legend  unknown  before  the  convent ;  but 
there  is  the  name  Wady  Shouaib  (valley  of  Hobab 
or  Jethro,  S.  and  P.  32),  the  Wady  Lejd  and 
Jebel  Fweid  (perhaps  from  the  forms  in  Arabic 
legend  of  the  names  of  his  two  daughters  Lija  and 
Safwria  =  Zipporah),  forming  a  group  of  Mosaic  tra- 
dition. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Jebel  Misa,  or 
loftiest  south-eastern  peak  of  that  block  of  which 
the  modern  Horeb  is  the  lower  and  opposite  end, 
may  have  been  the  spot  to  which  Moses  retired, 
leaving  the  people  encamped  in  er  Rahah  below, 
fi'om  which  its  distance  is  not  above  three  miles  ? 
That  the  spot  is  out  of  sight  from  that  plain  is 
hardly  a  difficulty,  for  "  the  mountain  burning 
with  fire  to  the  midst  of  heaven"  was  what  the 
people  saw  (Deut.  iv.  11);  and  this  would  give  a 
reasonable  distance  for  the  spot,  somewhere  mid- 
way, whence  the  elders  enjoyed  a  partial  vision  of 
God  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10). 

Tradition,  no  doubt  in  this  case  purely  monkish, 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  Elijah's  visit—"  the  cave " 
to  which  he  repaired;  but  one  at  Ssrbdl  would 
equally  suit  (8.  and  P.  49).  That  on  the  Jebel 
Misa  is  called  the  chapel  of  St.  Elias.  It  has  been 
thought  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  visited 
Sinai  (Gal.  i.  17),  and  been  familiar  with  the  name 

Bajar  (^s3^2*)  as  given  commonly  to  it,  signify- 
ing "  a  rock."   (Ewald,  Sendschreiben,  493.) 

It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibeh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one 
(taken  by  Shawe  and  Pococke)  down  the  plain  el 
Kda  to  Tir;  the  most  northerly  (Robinson's)  by  the 
Sarbit  el  Khadem  (either  of  which  would  have  left 
Serbal  out  of  their  line  of  march) ;  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Feirdn,  by  which  they  would  pass 
the  foot  of  Serial,  which  therefore  in  this  case 
alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
36,  37).  Just  east  of  the  Jebel  Misa,  across  the 
narrow  ravine  named  Shouaib,  lies  ed-Deir,  or  the 
convent  mountain,  called  also,  from  a  local  legend 
(Stanley,  46 :  Robinson,  i.  98),  "  the  Mount  of  the 
Burning  Bush."  Tradition  has  also  fixed  on  a 
hollow  rock  in  the  plain  of  the  Wady  es  Sheykh, 
on  which  the  modern  Horeb  looks,  as  "  the  (mould 
of  the)  head  of  the  cow,"  t.  e.  in  which  the  golden 
calf  was  shaped  by  Aaron.  In  the  ravine  called 
Lejd,  parallel  to  Shotiaib  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jebel  Misa,  lies  what  is  called  the  rock  of  Moses 
(see  Rephidim)  ;  and  a  hole  in  the  ground  near, 
in  the  plain,  is  called,  by  manifest  error,  the  '*  pit 
of  Koran,"  whose  catastrophe  took  place  far  away 
(Robinson,  i.  113  ;  Lepsius,  19). 

The  middle  route  afoiesaid  from  W.  Tayibeh 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the 
W.  Mokatteb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  in-  ' 
scriptions  on  the  rocks  which  line  it,0  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands,  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localised  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  Lep- 


from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai)  to  regard  them  as  a  contem- 
porary record  of  the  Kxodus  by  the  Israelites  Involves  this 
anachronism :  the  events  of  the  fortieth  year— e.  g.  the 
plague  of  fiery  serpents — are  represented  as  recorded  close 
on  the  same  spot  with  what  took  place  before  the  people 
reached  Sinai ;  und  although  the  "oute  which  they  took 
cannot  be  traced  in  all  its  parts,  yet  all  the  evidence  and 
all  the  probability  of  the  question  Is  clearly  against  their 
ever  having  returned  from  Kadesh  and  the  Arabth  to  the 
valleys  west  of  Sinai. 
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sius  »  (p.  90)  thinks,  or  of  parsing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue  doubtful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  the  chief 
peaks  seem  all  borrowed  from  their  peculiarities 

of  vegetation :  thus  Um  Sltimr'  j»  1)  means 

"  mother  of  fennel  ;*'  Jtas  Sasdfeh  (properly  SSfsdfeh, 

WUafLyQ  »  "willow-head,"  a  group  of  two  or 

three  of  which  trees  grow  in  the  recesses  of  the 

adjacent  wady  ;  so  Serbdl  is  perhaps  from  .JLjjo"  ; 

and,  from  analogy,  the  name  "  Sinai,"  now  un- 
known amongst  the  Arabs  (unless  Sena,  given  to 
the  point  of  the  Jebel  Fureii,  opposite  to  the  mo- 
dem Horeb  (Stanley,  42),  contain  a  trace  of  it), 

»  -  -fe 
may  be  supposed  derived  from  the  ULww  and  IJun,  the 

tree  of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  veeetntion  »  of  the 
peninsula  is  most  copious  at  El  Wady,  near  7ur, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Wady 
Feir&n  [see  Repihdim],  the  two  oases  of  its  waste, 
and  "  in  the  nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Gebel  Mousa  " 
(Stanley,  19).  For  a  fuller  account  of  its  flora,  see 
Wilderness  op  the  Wandering.  As  regards 
its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii.  20)  mentions  the  following 
animals  as  found  at  er  Rumleh,  near  Sinai  -.—the  wild 
goat,  the  wubber,  hyena,  fox,  hare,  gazelle,  panther 
'  rare),  field-mouse  (el  DschSrdy,  like  a  jerboa),  and 
a  lizard  called  el  Dsob,  which  is  eaten.     [H.  H.] 

SINIM  (D'J'D).  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12, 

as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the 
early  interpreters  adopted  the  former  view,  but  the 
I.XX.  in  giving  Tlipvat  favours  the  latter,  and  the 
weight  of  modern  authority  is  thrown  into  the 
same  scale,  the  name  being  identified  by  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Sinae, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  »(  China.  No 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment:  Sin,  the  classical  Pelusium,  which  Bo- 
chart  (Phaleg,  iv.  27)  suggests,  is  too  near,  and 
Syene  (Michaelis,  Spirit,  ii.  32)  would  have  been 
given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is  no 
a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sinae 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah ;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it 
is  certain  that  an  inland  commercial  route  connected 
the  extreme  east  with  the  west  at  a  veiy  early 
period,  and  that  a  traffic  was  maintained  on  the 
frontier  of  China  between  the  Sinae  and  the  Scy- 
thians, in  the  manner  still  followed  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name  tor 
these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinae,  whose  town  Thinae 
(another  form  of  the  Sinae  )  was  one  of  the  great 
emporiums  in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is 
represented  by  the  modern  T/ism  or  Tin,  in  the 
province  of  Schmsi.  The  Sinae  attained  an  inde- 
pendent position  in  Western  China  as  early  as  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  i.'nbbinical  name 
of  China,  Tsin,n»  well  as  "China"  itself,  was  derive! 
frjm  this  dynasty  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  [W.  L.  B.] 


*  Anrulng  from  tbe  fact  that  these  Inscriptions  occur 
cot  only  on  ronds  leading  out  of  Egypt,  but  in  the  most 
*v,Iuded  spots,  and  on  nicks  lying  quite  out  of  the  main 


SIRAH,  THE  WELL  OF 
SIHITE  ('J'D :  'Kvtmtuot :  Smaetu).  A  tribe 
of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose 
position  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  northern  part  ol 
the  Lebanon  district.  Various  localities  in  that 
district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the 
name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini,  the 
rains  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(  Qaaest.  in  Gen.  1.  c) ;  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in 
the  15th  century  as  near  the  river  Area  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tri- 
poli (Uobinsou's  Researches,  ii.  494).  The  Taxgums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a  town  on 
the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Tripolis.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SI'ON,  MOUNT.  1.  (}VW  in;  Samar. 
PK'C?  "Ill ;  to  Spot  toC  2i)<ir :  mow  Sion). 
One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which 
are  fortunately  preserved,  all  not  improbably  more 
ancient  than  "  Hermon  "  itself.  It  occurs  in  Dent 
iv.  48  only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographeii 
to  mean  "  lofty."  Kttrst  conjectures  that  these 
various  appellations  were  the  names  of  separate 
peaks  or  portions  of  the  mountain.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Zion  in  Ps.  exxxiii.  3  is  a  variation 
of  this  Sion ;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  be- 
yond the  fact  that  so  doing  overcomes  a  difficulty 
of  intei  pretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (to  Spot  ii£v;  in  Heb.  Zi&r  tpot :  moms  Sion.) 
The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Zion  (Tsion), 
the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace.  iv.  37, 
60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27;  Heb. 
iii.  22;  Rev.  xiv.  1).  In  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
the  expression  is  always  Mount  Sion.  In  the  other 
Apocryphal  Books  the  name  Sion  is  alone  employed. 
Further,  in  the  Maccabees  the  name  unmistakeably 
denotes  the  mount  on  which  the  Temple  was  built ; 
on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa,  with  its  attendant 
Mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogrebbins,  now  stands. 
The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted  is  enough  to 
decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that  Zion  in 
the  Old  Testament  means  the  same  locality  with 
Sion  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. 
This  will  be  examined  under  Zion.  [G.I 

SIPrfMOTH  (DiDBb :  Zo^k'  ;  Alex.  Zaf*- 
/iaif :  Sephainoth).  Oue  of  the  places  in  the  south 
of  Judali  which  David  frequented  during  his  free- 
booting  life,  and  to  his  friends  in  which  he  sent  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Amalekites.  It 
is  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  not  name  I 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  discovered  or  even  suggested  an  identification 
of  it.  '  [G.] 

SIPPA'I  ('BD  :  iMpoir ;  Alex.  Xt^pl :  Sa- 

plfil).  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the 
pants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  at  Gezwr 
(l  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  18  he  is  called  Saph. 

SI'RACH  (Z«fx(x,  Stpdx :  Sirach :  in  Rabbinic 
writers,  tO'D),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
sinsticus.     [K.CCLESIAST1CUS  ;  JtSUS  THE  SOS  Or 

Sirach.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

SIRAH,  THE  WELL  OF  (mOil  113:  t* 
<ppeap  rod  2«etpdV,  in  both  MSS. :  cisterna  Sira). 


i  For  a  full  account  of  the  climate  and  vegetation 
Schubert  (Arisen,  ii.  351)  may  be  consulted. 
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The  spot  from  which  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab 
to  his  death  at  Hebron  (2  Sara.  iii.  26'  only).  Jt 
was  apparently  on  the  northern  road  from  Hebron' 
— that  by  which  Abner  would  naturally  retum 
through  Bahurim  (ver.  16)  to  Mahanaira.  There 
is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western  side  of 
the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Am  Sara,  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr. 
Rosen's  paper  nn  Hebron  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
D.  31.  G.  xii.  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accom- 
panying it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of 
Sirah.  it  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  Rabbi  Petechia,  but  the  correspondence  of 
the  name  with  that  of  Sirah  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice.  [G.] 

SIEI'ON  (I*-**,*  f.  e.  Siryon,  in  Deut.,  but  in 
Ps.  iitix.  )\VTB',  Shiryon ;  Samar.  fKf ;  Sam.  Vers. 
}3T :  Sayttip :  Sarion).  One  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermon,  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  (JTO)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes 
a  "  breastplate"  or  '*  cuirass,"  and  Gesenius  there- 
fore expresses  his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this 
sense  to  the  mountain,  just  as  the  name  Thorax 
(which  has  the  same  meaning)  was  given  to  a 
mountain  in  Magnesia.  This  is  not  supported  by 
the  Samaritan  Version,  the  rendering  in  which — 
Jiabban — seems  to  be  equivalent  loJebeleshSheykh, 
the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modern  name  of 
the  mountain. 

The  use  of  the  name  in  Ps.  xxii.  6  (slightly 
altered  in  the  original — Shirion  instead  of  Sirion) 
is  remarkable,  though,  bearing  in  mind  the  occur- 
rence of  Shenir  in  Solomon's  Song,  it  can  hardly 
be  used  as  au  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Psalm.  "  [G.] 

SISAMA'I  ('ODD:  2o<rouat:  Sisamot).  A 
descendant  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

SIS'EBA  (N^P":  iturdpa,  2i<rd>a;  Joseph. 
&  ZttrdpTjs :  Sisara).  Captain  (Tt?)  of  the  army  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He 
himself  resided  in  Harosheth  «  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
particulars  of  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisera's 
Might  and  death  are  drawn  out  under  the  heads  of 
Barak,  Deborah,  Jael,  Kenitks,  Kishon, 
Mantle,  Tent.    They  have  been  recently  elabo- 

•  No  variation  from  \p  to  {$>,  or  the  reverse,  is  noticed 
fn  DSderlein  and  Melsner,  on  either  occurrence  of  the 
name. 

•  Gesenius  (/.ex.  (. ».),  by  comparison  with  the  Syrlac. 
Interprets  the  name  as  14  battle-array."  Ftirst,  on  the  other 
hand  ( Handwb.  11. 279), gives  as  its  equivalent  VermitUlung, 
the  nearest  approach  to  which  is  perhnps  "  lieutenant." 
As  a  Canaanite  word  Its  real  signification  is  probably 
equally  wide  of  either. 

c  The  site  of  Habosheth  has  not  yet  been  Identified 
with  certainty.  But  since  the  publication  of  vol  i.  the 
writer  observes  that  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  cb. 
xxix.)  has  suggested  a  site  which  seems  possible,  and 
invites  further  examination.  This  Is  a  tell  or  mound 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Kishon,  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
plain  of  Akka,  Just  behind  the  hills  which  separate  it 
from  the  larger  plain  of  Jezreel.  The  tell  advances 
close  to  the  foot  of  Garmel,  and  allows  only  room  for  the 
postage  of  the  river  between  them.  Its  name  Is  variously 
given  as  Uarothleh  (Thomson),  IJarthijjeb.  (Schulz),  Bur. 
thiyeh  (Robinson),  Harti  (Van  de  Velde),  and  el  Hwr- 
tiyeh.  The  latter  is  the  form  given  in  the  official  list 
made  for  the  writer  in  1861  by  Consul  Rogers,  and 

VOL.  II. 


rated,  and  combined  into  a  living  whole,  with 
great  attention  to  detail,  yet  without  any  sacrifice 
of  force,  by  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xiv.  To  that 
accurate  and  masterly  picture  we  refer  our  readers. 

The  army  was  mustered  at  the  Kishon  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  Lejjin.  Partly 
owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  amongst 
other  impediments,  contained  900  *  iron  chariots — 
a  horrible  confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisers. 
deserted  his  troops  and  fled  off  on  foot.  He  took  a 
north-east  direction,  possibly  through  Nazareth  and 
Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  rood  was  closed  to  him, 
stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes  till  he  found 
himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the  Kcnite,  near 
Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  who,  although 
"at  peace"  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more 
stringent  relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg. 
iv.  2-22,  v.  20,  26,  28,  30).  [Keniteb,  p.  11a.] 
His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear  and  of 
exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemy  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  cha- 
racters. The  great  Kabbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was 
a  Syrian  proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from 
Sisera  of  Harosheth  (Bartolocci,  iv.  272).  The 
part  which  he  took  in  the  Jewish  war  of  independ- 
ence, when  he  was  standard  bearer  to  Barcocba 
(Otho,  Hist.  doct.  Misn.  134  note),  shows  that  the 
warlike  force  still  remained  in  the  blood  of  Sisera. 

2.  (iurdpa,  %ioap&S\  Alex.  Zio-doaa,  2ei- 
aafiB.)  After  a  long  interval  the  name  re-appears 
in  the  lists  of  the  Js'ethinim  who  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53 ;  Neh. 
vii.  55).  The  number  of  foreign,  non-Israelite 
names*  which  occur  in  these  invaluable  lists  has 
been  already  noticed  under  Mehunui  [vol.  ii. 
p.  313.]  Sisera  is  another  example,  and  doubtless 
tells  of  Canaanite  captives  devoted  to  the  lowest 
offices  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera  from 
whom  the  family  derived  its  name  were  not  actually 
the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin. 
It  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  com- 
panionship with  the  name  Harsha  (ver.  52)  which 
irresistibly  recals  Harosheth. 

is  probably  accurate.  Or.  Thomson — apparently  the 
only  traveller  who  has  examined  the  spot— speaks  of 
the  Tell  as  "covered  with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and 
buildings,"  In  which  be  sees  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Sisera. 

<1  The  number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  is  given  by 
Jceephus  (Ant.  v.  6,  }1)  as  300,000  footmen,  10,000  horse- 
men, and  3000  chariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera 
"had  40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  bad  100,000 
men  under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  aud  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world:  aud  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice  When 
be  shouted  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  rivetted 
to  their  places.  900  horses  went  fn  his  chariot "  (JaUntt 
ad  loc.).  "  Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  34)  went 
with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They  thirsted 
after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they  asked 
and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  wltboot  further 
reward  "  (comp.  Judg.  v.  19).  (Ber.  Rob.  cb.  23.)  The 
writer  fa  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Deutsch  for 
these  extracts. 

'  Mbdowx,  Nwitusm,  Harsha,  Rrant. 

4  O 
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In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esd.  r.  32  Siaera  is  given 
as  Aserer.  [G.] 

SISIN'NES  (iurlyrns:  Sisennes).  A  governor 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3).  He 
attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  ordered  by  Darius,  after  consulting  the 
archives  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel 
(Ibid.  vi.  7,  vii.  1).    In  Ezia  he  is  called  Tathai. 

SIT'KAH  (•"UpS? :  <xM°i  Joseph.  Zmnd  : 
Tnimicitiae).  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Genu ,  and  the  possession  of 
which  the  herdraen  of  the  valley  disputed  with  him 
(Gen.  xxvi.  21).  Like  the  first  one,  ESEK,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  disputes  which  took  place 
over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated  in  the  margin, 
"  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  "  accusation,"  but 
the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this  instance 
preserved  in  the  Hebrew.*  The  LXX.,  however, 
have  attempted  it: — ixpiyovro  ....  ixtpia.  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and 
this  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and 
Symmachus,  who  render  it  respectively  AjruKipen) 
and  fVatrltto'it.  Of  the  situation  of  Esek  and 
Sitnah  nothing  whatever  is  known.  [G-] 

SIVAN.  [Month.] 

SLAVE.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  Exclu- 
siveness  of  race  is  an  instinct  that  gains  strength  in 
•  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak,  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy 
in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact  with 
aliens.  In  the  case  of  war,  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  bnt  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or 
reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  such  acta  and  outrages  as  disqualified 
a  person  for  the  society  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Again, 
as  citizenship  involved  the  condition  of  freedom  and 
independence,  it  was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the 
alternative  of  disfranchisement  to  all  who  through 
poverty  or  any  other  contingency  were  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  independence.  In  all  these 
cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of  the  alternatives 
that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  curse.  It  should  further  be 
noticed  that  a  labouring  class,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity :  hind  service  was  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  freedom ;  and  hence  the  slave  in  many  cases 
occupied  the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or 
labourer  of  modern  times,  though  differing  from 
him  in  regard  to  political  status.  The  Hebrew 
designation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service  was  the 
salient  feature  of  his  condition ;  for  the  term  cbed,h 
usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying "  to  work,"  and  the  very  same  term  is  used 
in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust  held  by  free 
men.    In  short,  service  and  slavery  would  have 

■  In  the  A.  V.  of  vers.  20,  21,  two  entirely  distinct 
Hebrew  words  are  each  rendered  "  strive." 

<  Mkhaells  (ftmnunt  1U.  9,  $123)  decides  in  the 
affirmative. 


been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  he  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  ai- 
cordiog  as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non- 
Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  he  was 
bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12 ;  Ex.  xii.  44)  or 
born  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii.  23). 
We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of  these 
classes,  as  regards  their  original  reduction  to  slavery, 
the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  terminated,  and 
their  treatment  while  in  that  state. 
I.  Hebrew  Slaves. 

1.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Hebrew 
might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — (1)  poverty ; 
(2)  the  commission  of  theft ;  and  (3)  the  exercise 
of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case,  a  man 
who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been  debated 
whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could  seize  his 
debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave : '  the  words  do  not 
warrant  such  an  inference,  for  the  poor  man  is  said 
in  Lev.  xxv.  39  to  sell  himself  (not  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"  be  sold ;"  see  Gesen.  Thet.  p.  787),  in  other 
words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude,  and  this 
under  the  pressure  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty.  The 
instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in  2  K. 
iv.  1  and  Neh.  v.  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless 
times,  while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  is  probably  borrowed  from  Ro- 
man usages  (Matt,  xviii.  25).  The  words  in  Is. 
1.  1,  "  Which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have 
sold  you  ?  "  have  a  prima  facie  bearing  upou  the 
question,  but  in  reality  apply  to  one  already  in  the 
condition  of  slavery.  (2)  The  commission  of  theft 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  whenever 
restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescribed 
by  the  Law  (Ei.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was  bound 
to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution  money  in 
the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been 
committed  (for,  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  1 , 
§1,  there  was  no  power  of  selling  the  person  of  a 
thief  to  a  foreigner)  ;  when  this  had  been  effected 
he  would  be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  sold 
for  his  theft,"  i.  e.  for  the  amount  of  his  theft. 
This  law  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  under  which  a  thief  became  the  actual 
property  of  his  master.  (3 )  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterioi 
view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the  purchasei 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps  hardly  be 
regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term. 

2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  termin- 
ated in  three  ways: — (1)  by  the  satisfaction  or 
the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him  ;  *  (2)  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
40),  which  might  arrive  at  any  period  of  his  servi- 
tude ;  and  (3),  failing  either  of  these,  the  expiration 
of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servitude  com- 
menced (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied  equally  to 
the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rabbinical 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  restrict  it  to  the  former. 


«  This  Is  Implied  in  the  statement  or  tie  cases  which 
gave  rise  to  the  servitude .  Indeed  without  such  an 
assumption  the  words  "  for  bis  theft "  (Ex.  xxil.  3) 
would  be  unmeaning.  The  Rabbinists  gave  their  sanction 
to  such  •  view  (Malinon.  Abad.  2.  yyS.  ")■ 
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The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the  Sab- 
batical principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  Sab- 
batical rear,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in 
reference  to  the  manumission  of  servants  in  that 
year  (Lev.  xxv.  1  ff. ;  Deut  XT.  1  ff.).  We  have 
a  single  instance,  indeed,  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
being  celebrated  by  a  general  manumission  of  He- 
brew slaves,  bnt  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  law  relating  to  such  cases  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
14*).  (4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty 
the  Rabbinists  added  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no  power 
of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  except 
a  son  (Maimon.  Abad.  2,  §12). 

If  a  servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify 
his  intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges 
(or  more  exactly  at  the  place  of  judgment '),  and 
then  the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door- post, 
and  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi. 
6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  "  unto  the  door,"  as 
stated  in  Deut.  xv.  17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant 
to  it.  Whether  the  door  was  that  of  the  master's 
house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Ewald 
(Alterth.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
hdelohim,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  not 
stated;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  en- 
hanced by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connexion 
is  established  between  the  servant  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  to  serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was 
probably  a  token  of  subjection,  the  ear  being  the 
organ  through  which  commands  were  received  (Ps. 
xl.  6).  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Mesopotamians  (Juv.  i.  104),  the  Lydians  (Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  1,  §31),  and  other  ancient  nations.  A 
servant  who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  re- 
mained, according  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant 
'*  for  ever"  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  how- 
ever, interpreted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §i!8)  and 
by  the  Rabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom 
that  was  then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because 
it  was  necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter 
point  uo  doubt  presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "  for  ever  "  in  any  other  than 
their  obvious  sense  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 

3.  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to 
treat  him,  not  "is  a  bondservant,  but  as  an  hired 
servant  and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "  not  to  rule 
over  him  with  rigour"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43). 
The  Rabbinists  specified  a  variety  of  duties  as 
coining  under  these  genera]  precepts  ;  for  instance, 
compensation  for  personal  injury,  exemption  from 
menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the  master's  san- 
dals or  carrying  him  in  a  litter,  the  use  of  gentle 
language  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from 
them  (Mielziner,  Sklaven  bet  den  Hebr,  p.  31).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was 
enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to 

*  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  at  the  end  of  seven 
years"  In  thin  passage  is  not  wholly  correct.  Tbe  moan- 
ing rather  Is  "  at  tbe  end  of  a  Sabbatical  period  of  years," 
the  whole  of  tbe  seventh  year  being  regarded  as  the  end  of 
the  period. 

'  DTpKiTvN ;  ffpi*  to  Kpinjptoy,  LX.X. 

ff  In  the  'A.  V.  the  sense  of  obligation  Is  not  conveyed  ; 
instead  of  "may"  in  vers.  48.  49,  thatl  onght  to  be 
substituted. 


remunerate  him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor, 
and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14).  Such  a  cus- 
tom would  stimulate  the  servant  to  faithful  service, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  gift  was  left  to  the 
master's  discretion ;  and  it  would  also  provide  him 
with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the  world  afresh. 

In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  ' 
of  a  "  stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servi- 
tude could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by 
the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repny- 
ment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase-money  paid  tor 
the  servant,  after  deducting  a  sum  for  the  value  of 
his  services  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servi- 
tude (Lev.  xiv.  47-55).  The  servant  might  be 
redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, and  the  object  of  this  regulation  appears  to 
have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obligation  r 
of  effecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling  to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case 
she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years'  ser- 
vice, together  with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut.  xv.  12,  13). 
According  to  itabbinical  tradition  a  woman  could 
not  be  condemned  to  servitude  for  theft;  neither 
could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual  servitude  by 
having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable 
in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to 
marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to 
our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave 
but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
The  reason  for  this  regulation  is,  evidently,  that  the 
children  of  a  female  heathen  slave  were  slaves ;  they 
inherited  the  mother's  disqualification.  Such  a 
condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  inci- 
dentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his 
young  daughter'  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of 
marrying  her  himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex. 
xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of 
this  proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money 
as  in  the  light  of  a  dowiy  given,  as  was  not  un- 
usual, to  the  parents  of  the  bride;  still  more,  if 
we  accept  the  Rabbinical  view  (which,  however, 
we  consider  very  doubtful)  that  the  consent  of  the 
maid  was  required  before  the  marriage  could  take 
place.  But  even  if  this  consent  were  not  obtained,  the 
paternal  authority  would  not  appear  to  be  violently 
strained ;  for  among  ancient  nations  that  authority 
was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the  life  of  a 
child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by 
her  father  was  subject  to  tbe  following  regula- 
tions:— (1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  the  men- 
servants  do,"  •'.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termi- 

h  Tbe  female  slave  was  In  this  case  termed  ilDK,  as 

•  T  T 

distinct  from  i"inpt?\  applied  to  tbe  ordinary  household 
slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard  to  Hagar,  who 
Is  described  by  the  latter  term  before  the  birth  of  Isbmael, 
and  by  the  former. after  that  event  (corop.  Oen.  xvL  1, 
xxi.  10).  Tbe  relative  value  of  the  terms  Is  expressed  In 
Abigail's  address,  "  Let  thine  handmaid  (dmdA)  be  a  ser- 
vant {thijihchfth}  to  wash,"  Ac  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41). 

4  Q  2 
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nation  of  six  years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as 
the  regulation  assumes)  her  roaster  was  willing  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  he  had  purchased  her. 
(2)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
call  upon  her  friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the 
repayment  of  the  purchase-money  (perhaps,  as  in 
•  other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the  value  of  her 
services).  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he 
was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  bis  own  daughters.  (4)  If  either 
he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a  second 
wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first. 
(5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first  specified  alter- 
natives took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to  imme- 
diate and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  Nehemiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance 
(Neh.  v.  5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves 
should  be  sold  to  foreigners,  roused  the  greatest 
animosity  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1,  §1).  Vast  num- 
bers of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war- 
captives  at  different  periods  by  the  Phoenicians 
(Joel  iii.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iii.  6 ;  Am.  i.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41 ;  2  Mace.  viii.  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all, 
by  the  Romans  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  reduced  to 
slavery  by  war  from  the  single  root  that  Nicanor 
calculated  on  realizing  2000  talents  in  one  campaign, 
by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate  of  90  for  a  blent 
(2  Mace.  viii.  10,  11),  the  number  required  to 
fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  of  ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  Philistines  (Am.  i.  9),  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Mace.  viii.  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Kmine  Sea  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  and 
selling  them  wherever  they  could  find  a  market 
about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particu- 
larly in  Joel's  time  to  the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii. 
6),  it  being  uncertain  whether  that  uame  represents 
a  place  in  South  Arabia  or  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  peninsula.  It  was  probably  through 
the  Tynans  that  Jews  were  transported  in  Obadiah's 
time  to  Sepharad  or  Sardis  (Ob.  20).  At  Rome 
vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  from  the  state  of 
slavery  and  became  freedmen.  The  price  at  which 
the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  considerably 
below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Palestine  or 
Greece.  In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  30 
shekels  (= about  3/.  8s.),  as  stated  below,  in  the 
latter  at  about  1  J  minas  ( =  about  51.  Is.  6d),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stated  by 
Xenophon  (Mem.  ii.  5,  §2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at 
Athens.  The  price  at  which  Nicanor  offered  them 
was  only  21.  15s.  2d.  a  head.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  sold  as  high  as  a  talent  (243/.  15s.)  each 
(Xen.  I.  c;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §9). 

II.  Non- Hebrew  Slaves. 

1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  the  Canaanites  who  had  sur- 
vived the  general  exteiminntion  of  their  race  under 
Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from  the  other 
surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  2G  fl'.).  Besides 
these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase  from  foreign 
slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45);  and  others  may 
have  been  resilent  foreigners  who  were  reduced  to 
this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.   The  ltab- 

t  There  is  an  app&rcnl  disproportion  between  tbis  and 
the  following  regnlalfon,  arising  probably  out  cf  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  the  Injury  was  ef- 


binists  further  deemed  that  any  person  who  per- 
formed the  services  of  a  slave  became  ipso  facto  a 
slave  (Mishn.  Kedush.  1,  §3).  The  children  of 
slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as 
"  born  in  the  bouse"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  Eccl. 
ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to  increase 
as  time  went  on.  The  only  statement  as  to  their 
number  applies  to  the  post-Babylonian  period,  when 
they  amounted  to  7,337,  or  about  1  to  6  of  the 
free  population  (Ezr.  ii.  65).  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to 
this  period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed 
to  the  system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears 
to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  varying  of 
course  according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities.  The 
estimation  of  pei-sons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8  pro- 
bably applies  to  war-captives  who  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in 
this  case  represent  the  ordinary  value  ot  such  slaves. 

2.  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted,  appears 
from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27;  Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are 
told  nothing  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  Rabbinists  specify 
the  following  four  methods: — (1)  redemption  by  a 
money  payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom, 
(3)  testamentary  disposition,  or,  (4)  any  act  that 
implied  manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave  one's 
heir  (Mielziner,  pp.  65,  66). 

3.  The  slave  is  described  as  the  "  possession  "  of 
his  master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  power  which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him 
to  his  heirs  as  he  would  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal property  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also 
described  as  his  master's  "money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21', 
t.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money  value.  Such 
expressions  6how  that  he  was  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  mancipium  or  chattel.  But  on  the 
other  hand  provision  was  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  person :  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  entailed  the 
same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man  (Lev. 
xxiv.  17,  22).  So  again,  if  a  master  inflicted  so 
severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his 
servant,  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  ot 
which  probably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  for  the  Rabbinical  view  that  the  woids 
"  he  shall  be  surely  punished,"  or,  more  correctly, 
"  it  is  to  be  avenged,"  imply  a  sentence  of  death, 
is  wholly  untenable  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punish- 
ment at  all  was  imposed  if  the  slave  survived 
the  punishment  by  a  day  or  two  (Ex.  xxi.  21), 
the  loss  of  the  slave'  being  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  in  this  case.  A  minor  personal 
injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth  was  to 
be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty 
(Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  general  treatment  of  slaves 
appears  to  have  been  gentle— occasionally  too  gentle, 
as  we  infer  from  Solomon's  advice  (Prov.  xxix.  19, 
21),  nor  do  we  hear  more  than  twice  of  a  Blave  run- 
ning away  from  his  master  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10;  IK. 
ii.  39).  The  slave  was  considered  by  a  conscientious 
master  as  entitled  to  justice  (Job  xxxi.  13-15)  and 
honourable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx.  10).  A  slave, 
according  to  the  Rabbinists,  had  no  power  of  acquir- 
ing property  for  himself ;  whatever  he  might  become 
entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for  per- 
sonal injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (Mielziner, 
p.  55).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  con- 
stitute him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv.  3),  or 
jointly  with  his  children  (Prov.  xvii.  2);  or  again, 

fected.  In  tbls  case  the  law  Is  speaking  of  legitimate 
punishment  "with  a  rod;"  in  the  next,  of  a  violent 
assault. 
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he  might  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chr. 

11.  35). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religions 
privileges  was  favourable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  sn.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festivals  (Deut.  xii. 

12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  It  is  implied  that  every 
slave  must  have  been  previously  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  willing  accept- 
ance of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would  naturally 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  "  born  in 
the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  those  who  were  **  bought  with  money," 
as  adults,  could  be  always  induced  to  change  their 
creed,  or  how  they  could  be  circumcised  without 
having  changed  it.  The  Mosaic  Law  certainly  pre- 
supposes an  universal  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  would 
therefore  enforce  the  dismissal  or  extermination  of 
slaves  who  persisted  in  heathenism. 

The  occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  cha- 
racter, as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  master.  Female  slaves,  for  in- 
stance, ground  the  com  in  the  handmill  (Ex.  xi.  5 ; 
Job  xxxi.  10  ;  Is.  xlvii.  2),  or  gleaned  in  the  harvest 
field  (Ruth  ii.  8).  They  also  baked,  washed,  cooked, 
and  nursed  the  children  (Hishn.  Cethub.  5,  §5).  The 
occupations  of  the  men  are  not  specified ;  the  most 
trustworthy  held  confidential  posts,  such  as  that  of 
steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv.  2,  xxiv.  2),  of  tutors 
to  sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2),  and  of  tenants  to  persons  of 
large  estate,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  10).         [W.  L.  B.] 

SLIME.   The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

S3 

Heb.  H3n,  chem&r,  the  (Bommar)  of  the 

Arabs,  translated  iapaKros  by  the  LXX,  and  bitu- 
men in  the  Vulgate.  That  our  translators  under- 
stood by  this  word  the  substance  now  known  as 
bitumen,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  in 
Holland's  Pliny  (ed.  1634).  "The  very  clammy 
slime  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the  yere 
floteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii.  15,  vol.  i.  p. 
163).  "  The  Bitumen  whereof  I  speake,  is  in  some 
places  in  manner  of  a  muddy  slime ;  in  others,  very 
earth  or  minerall "  (xxxv.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers 
and  historians,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  first 
spoken  of  as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The 
bitumen  pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (Gen. 
xiv.  10) ;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a 
coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3). 

Herodotus  (i.  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found 
at  Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days  journey  from 
Babylon.  The  captive  Eretrians  (Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and 
oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia 
from  Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The  town  of 
Is  was  situated  on  a  river,  or  small  stream,  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
carried  down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which 
was  used  in  the  building  of  Babylon.  It  is  probably 
the  bitumen  springs  of  Is  which  are  described  in 


Strabo  (xvi.  743).  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  quotes, 
says  that  the  liquid  bitumen,  which  is  called  naphtha, 
is  found  in  Susiana,  and  the  dry  in  Babylonia.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  a  spring  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  overflows  into 
the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  produced 
are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  baked  brick. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  12)  speaks  of  the  abundance 
of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  proceeds  from  a  spring, 
and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  country,  not 
only  for  building,  but  when  dry  for  fuel,  instead 
of  wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23) 
tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitumen  by 
Semiramis  (comp.  Plin.  xxxv.  51 ;  Berosus,  quoted 
bv  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11,  §1,  c.  Apion.  i.  19;  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii.  17,  §1,  &c.).  The  town  of  Is, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  the 
modern  Hit  or  Beet,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  four  days'  journey,  N.W.,  or 
rather  W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's 
Trav.  ii.  361,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bitumen 
pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich  (Memoir  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon,  p.  63,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and 
is  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  bitumen  bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other 
the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (ii.  315)  ob- 
served "  that  bitumen  was  chiefly  confined  by  the 
Chaldean  builders,  to  the  foundations,  and  lower 
parts  of  their  edifices ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ill  effects  of  water."  "  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  bitumen,"  he  adds,  "I  saw  no  vestige  of  it 
whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions."  This  view  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  says  that 
the  tenacity  of  bitumen,  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
of  mortar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh, 
Mr.  Layard  observes  (A'm.  ii.  278),  "  bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers 
of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city."  At  Nimroud  bitumen  was 
found  under  a  pavement  (Am.  i.  29),  and  "  the 
sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  platform  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  without  any  other  substructure,  a  mere 
layer  of  bitumen,  about  an  inch  thick,  having  been 
placed  under  the  plinth "  (Sin.  $  Bab.  p.  208). 
In  his  description  of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits 
at  Nimroud  by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into 
the  language  of 'our  translators.  "Tongues  of 
flame  and  jets  of"  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit, 
shot  through  the  murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  bright- 
ened, a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  played 
amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered  crust,  and 
to  bring  fresh  slime  to  the  surface,  the  Arabs  threw 
large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour  the 
bitumen  was  eihausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon  again  shone  over  the  black  slime  pits'' 
(Nin.  $  Bab.  202). 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763) 
gives  an  account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  bitu- 
men thrown  to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied 
by  the  heat,  and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous 
substance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  floated  in  lumps  (jS&Aot).  These 
lumps  are  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4) 
as  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  headless  ox  (comp. 
Plin.  vii.  13).   The  semi-liquid  kiud  of  bitumen  is 
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that  which  Pliny  says  is  found  in  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon.  Liquid  bitumen,  such 
as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Apollo- 
niatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by  the  Greeks  by  the  name 
of  pis-asphaltum  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  3,  I.XX.).  He  tells 
us  moreover  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and  that 
bronze  vessels  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  (Plin.  xxxv.  51).  The  bitumen 
pits  by  the  Dead  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro- 
cardus  {Doer.  Terr.  Sand,  c.  7,  in  Ugolini,  vi. 
p.  1044).  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
perpetuated  the  story  of  its  formation  as  given  by 
Strabo.  "  They  say  that  it  forms  ou  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other 
submarine  concussions  is  broken  off  in  large  masses, 
and  rises  to  the  surface"  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
tlte  Book,  p.  223).  They  told  Burckhardt  a  similar 

tale.    "  The  asphaltum  <j  %•*■),  Hommar,  which  is 

collected  by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  shore,  is  said 
to  come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the 
passage  along  the  eastern  Ghor,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated at  about  two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb. 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in 
the  cliff,  and  collects  in  large  pieces  on  the  rock 
below,  where  the  mass  gradually  increases  and 
hardens,  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling  into  the  sea, 
is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  opposite  shores"  (Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  394). 
Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call  these 
pits  by  the  name  bidret  hummar,  which  strikingly 
resembles  the  Heb.  belrith  cMmdr  of  Gen.  xiv.  10 
{Land  and  Book,  p.  224). 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to 
keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743).  In  the  same 
way  the  ark  of  rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses 
was  placed  was  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks 
(p.  224) :  "  This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals 
the  process  by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen. 
The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as 
brittle  as  glass.  It  most  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water."  We  know  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the 
bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalm- 
ing, and  Pliny  (vi.  35)  mentions  a  spring  of  the 
same  mineral  at  Corambis  in  Ethiopia.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SLING  (JT^  :  aftvtovri :  funda).  The  sling 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Burckhardt's 
Notes,  i.  57),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israel- 
itish  army,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light- 
aimed  troops.  The  Benjamites  were  particularly 
eipert  in  their  use  of  it :  even  the  left-handed  could 
"  sling  stones  at  an  hair  and  not  miss"  (Judg.  xx. 
1 6  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  According  to  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was  the  weapon  of 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was  advantage- 
ously used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns  (2  K. 

*  *)?•  b  *  ™??/!0- 

<i  Other  words  bondes  those  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  749, 
are: — 

lm  ^/!P?  i  »  (nryK^iiuy ;  dusor  (3  K.  xxlv.  14),  where 
dtartuh  Is  also  used,  thus  denoting  a  workman  of  an 
inferior  kind. 


iii.  25  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3),  and  in  skirmishing 
(B.  J.  ii.  17,  §5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace  ix.  11), 
who  also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace 
vi.  51 ) ;  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ix.  7  ;  Lavard's  Nin.  ii. 
344) ;  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  357) ;  and  the 
Persians  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  §18).  The  construction 
of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description :  it  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a  leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,'  i.  e.  pan 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  29):  the  sling  was  swung  once  or 
twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone  was  then  dis- 
charged by  letting  go  one  of  the  strings.  Sling- 
stones*  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
munitions  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In  action  the 
stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck 
( 1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of 
the  combatant  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  344).  The  vio- 
lence with  which  the  stone  was  projected  supplied 
a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer. 
x.  18).  The  rapidity  of  the  whirling  motion  of  the 
sling  round  the  head,  was  emblematic  of  inquietude 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  29,  "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall 
he  ahirlround  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling"); 
while  the  aliog-stones  represented  the  enemies  of 
God  (Zech.  ix.  15,  "they  shall  tread  under  foot 
the  sling-stones  ").  The  term  margtm&h  *  in  Pror. 
xxvi.  8,  is  of  doubtful  meaning;  Gesenius  (Thes. 
p.  1263)  explains  of  "a  heap  of  stones,"  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.V.,  the  LXX. ;  EwaM.and  Hitxig, 
of  "  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  [W.  I,.  B.] 


Egyptian  Slingvn.  (Wmdnion.) 


SMITH.'  The  work  of  the  smith,  together  wifh 
an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  Handicraft, 
vol.  i.  p.  749.  A  description  of  a  smith's  workshop 
is  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BMYB'NA.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least 
the  design  of  founding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had  lain 
down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  temple 
in  which  two  goddesses  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of 


tnftvpoKonos  ',  maUealor  ;  a  hammerer  :  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-Caio,  Gen.  It.  22  (Qes.  p.  530,  765 ; 
Saatschlitz,  Arch,  fleor.  i.  143).  [Tubal-Ciin.] 

;  be  that  smites  (the  anvil, 
DVB.  ^Cpa,  incut).  Is.  sll.  7. 
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which  the  new  town  was  built  under  the  auspices 
of  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus,  who  carried  out  the 
design  ot  the  conqueror  after  his  death.  It  was  situ* 
:ited  twenty  stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
which  after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Halynttes. 
The  rich  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in  villages  about  the 
country  (like  the  Jewish  population  between  the 
times  of  Zedekiah  and  Ezra),  for  a  period  which 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  calls  400  years.  The 
descendants  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a  wealthy  and 
important  city.  Not  only  was  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  eminently  productive — so  that  the 
vines  were  even  said  to  have  two  crops  of  ginpes — 
but  its  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hermus.  The  Piamnean  wine  (which  Nestor  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  are  represented 
as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meal,  to  make  a 
kind  of  salad  dressing)  grew  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Pliny  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  at  Smyrna,  and 
doubtless  played  its  part  in  the  orgiastic  rites  both 
of  that  deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the 
times  of  Imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  wor- 
shippers frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as 
the  Itpit  avvoSos  /uxrraV  pifrphs  SuruAijKT)!  and 
the  Upit  <rivo$os  /ivffrav  koI  TexWroti'  Atovvtrov. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  chefs  tfoeuvre  of 
Myron  which  stood  at  Smyrna,  representing  an  old 
woman  intoxicated,  illustrates  the  prevalent  habits 
of  the  population. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Smyrna  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  the 
course  of  events  in  the  troublous  times  through 
which  it  was  their  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habitually 
securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  the  victor  for 
the  time  being.  Their  adulation  of  Seleucus  and 
his  son  Antiochus  was  excessive.  The  title  4  9ebj 
koI  (ToorJip  is  given  to  the  latter  in  an  extant  in- 
scription ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  mother 
Stratouice,  under  the  title  of  'A<ppoSfor)  STparo- 
vikIs  ,  was  not  only  constituted  a  sanctuary  itself, 
but  the  same  right  was  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
the  whole  city.  Yet  when  the  tide  turned,  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  city  Rome  as  a  divinity, 
in  time  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Smyrnaeans  as 
zealous  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Indeed,  though 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  particulars,  the  existence 
of  a  coin  of  Smyrna  with  the  head  of  Mithridntcs 
upon  it,  indicates  that  this  energetic  prince  also,  for 
a  time  at  least,  must  have  included  Smyrna  within 
the  circle  of  his  dependencies.  However,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputation  of  the  Smyr- 
naeans for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  so  unsullied,  that 
on  this  account  alone  they  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Asiatic  cities,  to 
the  emperor  and  senate,  the  question  having  been 
for  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  city  or 
Sardis  [Sardis] — the  two  selected  out  of  a  crowd 
of  competitors — should  receive  this  distinction.  The 
honour  which  had  been  obtained  with  such  difficulty, 
was  requited  with  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero 
ippears  in  the  inscriptions  as  crterijp  rov  triifiwavros 
kyBpuntlov  ytvovs. 

It  seems  not  impossible,  that  just  as  St.  Paul's 


»  This  Is  the  more  likely  from  the  snperstiUcta  regard 
in  which  tbe  SmymaeHns  held  chance  phrases  (xAi^ovcs) 
•s  •  material  for  angurjr.  They  bad  a  KkitUimv  UpoV 


illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  are 
derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so  the  message 
to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  contains  allusions  to  the 
ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which  prevailed  in 
that  city.  The  story  of  the  violent  death  and  re- 
viviscence  of  Dionysus  entered  into  these  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Origen,  in  his  argument  against 
Celsus,  does  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Greeks,  although  by  them  interpreted 
metaphysically  (iv.  p.  171,  ed.  Spence).  In  this 
view,  the  words  i  vparot  mil  4  fcrxarot,  os  iyir* 
cto  pea-pot  Kol  tfyffev  (Rev.  ii.  8)  would  come 
with  peculiar  force  to  ears  perhaps  accustomed  to 
hear  them  iu  a  very  different  application.*  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ztoffu  <rot  top  trTtipavov  tt}s  {coys, 
it  having  been  a  usual  practice  at  Smyrna  to  pre- 
sent a  crown  to  the  priest  who  superintended  the 
religious  ceremonial,  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office. 
Several  persons  of  both  sexes  have  the  title  of  ore- 
$ayri<p6poi  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  the  context 
shows  that  they  possessed  great  social  consideration. 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Smyrna 
still  existed,  and  were  partially  inhabited,  but  the 
new  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all 
Asia.  The  streets  were  laid  out  as  near  as  might 
be  at  right  angles ;  but  an  unfortunate  oversight  of 
the  architect,  who  forgot  to  make  underground 
drains  to  carry  off  the  storm  rains,  occasioned  the 
flooding  of  the  town  with  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
streets.  There  was  a  large  public  library  there, 
and  also  a  handsome  building  surrounded  with  por- 
ticoes which  served  as  a  museum.  It  was  conse- 
crated as  a  heroiim  to  Homer,  whom  the  Smyr- 
naeans claimed  as  a  countryman.  There  was  also 
an  Odeum,  and  a  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Roman  emperors  was 
associated.  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  here, 
and  excited  great  interest.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (in  the  year  a.d.  68)  a  Rhodian  youth  of  the 
name  of  Artemidorus  obtained  greater  distinctions 
than  any  on  record,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
which  Pausanias  relates.  He  was  a  pancratiast, 
and  not  long  before  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  from 
deficiency  in  growth.  But  when  the  Smyrnaean 
Olympia  next  came  round,  his  bodily  strength  had 
so  developed  that  he  was  victor  in  three  trials  on  the 
same  day,  the  first  against  bis  former  competitors 
at  the  Peloponnesian  Olympia,  the  second  with  the 
youths,  and  the  third  with  the  men  ;  the  last  contest 
having  been  provoked  by  a  taunt  (Pausanias,  v. 
14,  §4).  The  extreme  interest  excited  by  the  games 
at  Smyrna,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  remark- 
able ferocity  exhibited  by  the  population  against  the 
aged  bishop  Polycarp.  It  was  exactly  on  such  occa- 
sions that  what  the  pagans  regarded  as  the  unpa- 
triotic and  anti-social  spirit  of  the  early  Christians 
became  most  apparent ;  and  it  was  to  the  violent 
demands  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  stadium 
that  tbe  Roman  proconsul  yielded  up  the  martyr. 
The  letter  of  the  Smyrnaeans,  in  which  the  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  contained,  represents  the  Jews 
as  taking  part  with  the  Gentiles  in  accusing  him  as 
an  enemy  to  the  state  religion,— conduct  which  would 
be  inconceivable  in  a  sincere  Jew,  but  which  war 
quite  natural  in  those  which  the  sacred  writer  chv 
racterises  as  "  a  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  9). 

Smyrna  under  the  Romans  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridicus,  whither  law  cases  were  brought 


Just  above  the  city  on'-side  the  walls.  In  wblch  this 
mode  of  divination  was  the  ordinary  one  (Pausanias, 
Ix.ll.y7). 
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from  the  citizen!  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipylus,  and 
also  from  a  Macedonian  colony  settled  in  the  same 
country  under  the  name  of  Hyrcani.  The  last  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  a  military  body  in  the 
service  of  Seleucos,  to  whom  lands  were  given  soon 
after  the  building  of  New  Smyrna,  and  who,  together 
with  the  Magnesians,seem  to  have  had  the  Smymaean 
citizenship  then  bestowed  upon  them.  The  decree 
containing  the  particulars  of  this  arrangement  is 
among  the  marbles  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
Romans  continued  the  system  which  they  found  ex- 
isting when  the  country  passed  over  into  their  hands. 

(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  183  seqq. ;  Herodotus,  i.  16 ; 
Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  63,  iv.  56 ;  Pliny,  JV.  H.  v.  29 ; 
Boeckh,  liavript.  Oraec.  "Smymaean Inscriptions," 
especially  Nos.  31613-3176 ;  Pausanias,  loca  tit.,  and 
iv.  21,  §5:  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  i.  18.)  [J.  W.  B."] 

SNAIL.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  shablid  and  chdmet. 

1.  Shabt&l  (W>3B> :  Ki,p6t ;  (yrtpoy,  Aq. ; 
%Spu>v,  Sym. .  cera)  occurs  only  in  Ps.  lviii.  9 
(8,  A.  V.)  :  "  As  a  shabl&i  which  melteth  let  (the 
wicked)  pass  away."  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  the  most  curious, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Symmachus.  The  LXX.  read 
"  melted  wax,"  similarly  the  Vulg.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  ("  snail  ")  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.  The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  explains 
thabliU  by  lAiWaio  (K^3'n),  i.  e.  "a  snail  or  a 
slug,"  which  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  con- 
sume away  and  die  by  reason  of  its  constantly 
emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along.  See  Schol.  ad 
Gem.  Moid  Katon,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  by 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  560)  and  Gesenius  (TAes.  p. 
212).  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  tin's  is  not  a 
zoological  fact,  though  perhaps  generally  believed  by 
the  Orientals.  The  term  Shabl&l  would  denote  either 
a  Limax  or  a  Helix,  which  are  particularly  notice- 
able for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them. 

2.  Chomet  (OOh:  ao&pa:  lacerta)  occurs  only 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of 
Lizard  by  the  term  ;  the  Arabic  versions  of 
Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the  Chameleon  as  the 
animal  intended.  The  Veneto-Greek  and  the 
Rabbins,  with  whom  agrees  the  A.  V.,  render 
the  Heb.  term  by  "  snail."  Bochart  (Ilieroz. 
ii.  500)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  species 
of  small  sand  lizard,  called  Chulaca  by  the  Arabs, 
is  denoted ;  but  his  argument  rests  entirely  upon 
some  supposed  etymological  foundation,  and  proves 
nothing  at  all.  The  tmth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any  conclusion ;  perhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the  two 
most  important  old  versions  conjecture.    [W.  H.] 

snow  ytet 

nix).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiti.  20;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
snow-storm  is  mentioned  among  the  ordinary  ope. 
rations  of  nature  which  are  illustrative  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Pa.  cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  We 
nave,  again,  notice  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  snow 
on  the  soil  (Is.  Iv.  10;.  Its  colour  is  adduced 
as  an  image  of  brilliancy  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Matt, 
xxviii.  3;  Rev.  i.  14),  of  purity  (Is.  i.  18;  Lam. 


Iv.  r,  in  reference  to  the  white  robes  of  the  prime*), 
and  of  the  blanching  effects  of  leprosy  (Ex.  iv.  6; 
Num.  iii.  10;  2  K.  v.  27).  In  the  book  of  Job 
we  have  refer  ences  to  the  supposed  cleansing  effects 
of  snow-water  (ix.  30),  to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow 
under  the  sun's  rays  (xxiv.  19),  and  the  consequent 
flooding  of  the  brooks  (vi.  16).  The  thick  filling 
of  the  Hakes  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in  the 
obscure  passage  in  Ps.  lxviii.  14.  The  snow  lies 
deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Leba- 
non until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and  indeed 
never  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii.  531);  the 
summit  of  Hermou  also  perpetually  glistens  with 
frozen  snow  (Robinson,  ii.  437).  From  these 
sources  probably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies 
of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  "  snow  of  Lebanon  " 
is  also  used  as  au  expression  for  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  spring  water,  probably  in  reference  to  the 
stream  of  Siloam  (Jer.  xviii.  14).  Lastly,  in  Prov. 
xixi.  21,  snow  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to  snow 
must  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a  country  of 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine.  Josephus  notes 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  low  plain  of  Jericho  that 
it  was  warm  there  even  when  snow  was  prevalent 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  At 
Jerusalem  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  January  and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies 
(Robinson,  i.  429).  At  Nazareth  it  falls  more 
frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  fall 
even  in  the  maritime  plain  at  Joppa  and  about  Carmel 
(Kitto,  Phys.  Hut.  p.  210).  A  comparison  of  the 
notices  of  snow  contained  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
works  of  modern  travellers  would,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times 
than  at  the  present  day.  At  Damascus,  snow  falls 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  lies  at  all  events 
for  a  few  days  (Wortabct's  S</rt'a,  i.  215,  236). 
At  Aleppo  it  falls,  but  never  lies  for  more  than  a 
day  (Russell,  i.  69).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO  (KID:  SirysV:  Sua).  »  So  king  of  Egypt " 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengers  to  him  and  made 
no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly  custom,  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  The  conse- 
quence of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period  are 
constantly  warning  the  people  against  trusting  iu 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of 
Hoshea,  the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying 
captive  of  the  ten  tribes. 

So  has  been  identified  by  different  writers  with 
the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  XXS'th 
dynasty,  called  by  Manetho,  Sabak6n,  and  Sebichds. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  chrouologv  of 
the  period  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these  iden- 
tifications is  the  more  probable.  We  therefore  give 
a  table  of  the  dynasty  (see  opposite  page),  including 
the  third  and  last  reign,  that  of  Tirhakah,  for  the 
illustration  of  a  later  article.  [Tirhakah.] 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an 
A  pis-tablet,  which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis 
was  born  in  his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  20th  of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more 
than  20  years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis 
stated  is  26.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which 
would  allow  a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and 
Psammetichusll.,  as  seems  necessary,  the  accession  of 
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i.e. 

Manetho. 

Monuments. 

Correct 
reigns? 

B.C. 

Events. 

African  us. 

Eusebius. 

Order. 

Highest 

Yra. 

Yra. 

Yr. 

119 

1.  Sabakon  s 

1.  SabakOn  12 

1.  SHEBEK  . 

XII. 

12 

clr.  723  or  103  |  Hoataca's  treaty  with  So. 

J07 

2.  Seblchos  14 

2.  SeblchOs  12 

2.  SHEBETEK 

12 

695 

3.  Torkos  18 

3.  Taiukos  20 

3.  TEHARKA 

XXVI. 

26 

cir.  703  or  683? 

War  with  Sennacherib. 

Hkbiiew  Data. 


Teharka  would  be  it.  c.  695.  If  we  assign  24  years 
to  the  two  predecessors*  the  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  would  be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain 
that  their  reigns  were  continuous.  The  account 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  war  of  Sennacherib 
and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tirhakah  was  not  ruling  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture,  as  Dr. 
Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  followed 
that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Egypt  (Joum.  Sac.  Lit.,  Jan.  1853),  or  else  that 
Tirhakah  was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not 
the  same  as  Sethos,  ruled  in  Egypt,  the  former  hypo- 
thesis being  far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  as  to 
the  dates  to  which  the  mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So 
and  Tirhakah  refer,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it 
is  difficult  to  overthrow  the  date  of  B.C.  721,  for 
the  taking  of  Samaria. 

If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates  So  must  correspond 
to  Shebek,  if  tbe  later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if 
it  should  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is 
dated  too  bigh,  tbe  former  identification  might  still 
be  held.  The  name  Shebek  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
name  than  Shebetek,  and  if  the  Masoretic  points 
do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original  pronunci- 
ation, as  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  conso- 
nants, and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Sera,  it  is  not 
very  remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  transcription  of  the  LXX. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to 
death  Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIV  th  dy- 
nasty, as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and  that  he 
continued  the  monumental  works  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  There  is  a  long  inscription  atKl-Karnak  in 
which  Shebek  speaks  of  tributes  from  "  the  king  of 
tbe  land  of  Khala  (Shaba),"  supposed  to  he  Syria. 
(Brugsch,  Histoire  oVEgypte,  i.  p.  244.)  This  gives 
some  slight  confirmation  to  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty  would  have  endeavoured,  like  Shishak 
and  Psammetichus  I.,  the  latter  virtually  the  founder 
of  the  XXVIth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian  supremacy 
in  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  countries. 

The  standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  bis  palace 
at  Khursabad  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  Hanon  king  of  Gaza, 
and  Sebech  sultan  of  Egypt,  met  tbe  king  of  As- 
syria in  battle  at  Rapih,  Kaphia,  and  were  defeated. 
Sebech  disappeared,  but  Hauon  was  captured.  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  was  then  put  to  tribute.  (Let 
Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sanjonidcs,  {sc.  p.  22.) 
This  statement  would  appear  to  indicate  that  either 
Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  cannot  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name  with  the  former, 


advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea  and  his  party, 
and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  tbe 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  This  evi- 
dence favours  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings 
were  not  successive.  [K.  S.  P.] 

SOAP  (n'"}3,  "13 :  Tin:  herba,h.  borith).  The 
Hebrew  term  borith  does  not  in  itself  bear  the  specific 
sense  of  soap,  but  is  a  general  term  for  any  substance 
of  cleansing  qualities.  As,  however,  it  appeal's  in 
Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinction  to  nether,  which  un- 
doubtedly means  "nitre,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  6<5;-jM  refers  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  of  the  usual 
ingredients  in  our  soap.  Numerous  plants,  capable 
of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries ;  we  may  notice  one  named  ffu- 
beibeh  (the  salsola  kali  of  botanists),  found  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leaves,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  called  eUKuli  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties  (Robinson,  Bib.  Researches,  i.  505) ;  the 
Ajram,  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap  (Robinson,  i.  84) : 
the  gilloo,  or  "soap  plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  106):  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Joppa  (Kitto's  Phys.  Hist.  p.  267).  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  also  noticed  the  Saponaria  officinalis  and 
the  Mescmbryanthemum  nodijlorum,  both  possessing 
alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine.  From 
these  sources  large  quantities  of  alkali  have  been  ex- 
tracted in  past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of  ashes  outside 
Jerusalem  and  Nablus  testify  (Robinson,  iii.  201, 
299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the  article  is  still  pro- 
secuted with  Aleppo  in  one  direction  (Russell,  i. 
79),  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burckhardt,  i.  66). 
We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes  wcie  worked  up 
iu  the  form  familiar  to  us ;  for  no  such  article  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i.  186).  The 
uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold : — 
(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii.  22 ;  Job 
ix.  30,  where  tor  "  never  so  clean,"  read  "  with 
alkali")  or  the  clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals 
(Is.  i.  25,  where  for  **  purely,"  read  "  as  through 
alkali").  Hitzig  suggests  that  btrtth  should  be 
substituted  for  bertth,  "  covenant,"  in  Ez.  xx.  37, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1.  [W.  L.  B.] 

SO'CHO  (toVe> :  SwxS*  •  Socho),  1  Chr.  iv.  1 8. 
Probably  the  town  of  Socoh  in  Judah,  though 
which  of  the  two  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  appears 
from  its  mention  in  this  list,  that  it  was  colonized 
by  a  man  or  a  place  named  Heber.  The  Targum 
playing  on  the  passage  after  the  custom  of  Hebrew 
writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to  Moses,  and  takes 
the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as  titles  of  hiin. 
He  was  "  the  liabba  of  Soco,  because  he  sheltered 
(^2D)  the  house  of  Israel  with  his  virtue. '  [(j.j 
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SO'CHOH  (Hbb  :  *Alex.  2oxA«4:  Sta-Jio). 
Another  (bim  of  the  name  winch  is  more  conectly 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  SoCOH,  but  which  a]ipears 
therein  under  uo  less  than  six  forms.  The  present 
one  occurs  in  the  list  of  King  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (I  K.  iv.  10),  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably, though  not  certainly,  the  town  in  the  she- 
felah,  that  being  the  great  corn-growing  district  of 
the  country.   [Socoil,  ].] 

SO'COH  (nbfe).  The  name  of  two  towns  in 
the  tribe  of  JuJah. 

1.  (2aa>x<&  i  Alex.  2a>x»  '■  Soccho).  In  the 
district  of  the  Sheielah  (Josh.  xv.  3;)).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  same  group  with  Jarmuth,  Azekah, 
Shaaraim,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  im- 
plied in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place 
(under  slight  variations  of  form)  is  mentioned.  At 
Ephes-dammim,  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their  position  for 
the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their  champion 
was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  road 
to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
were  among  the  cities  in  Judah  Which  Rehoboam 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of 
the  original  list  as  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jeiome  (Onotnast. 
"  Soccho")  it  bore  the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay 
between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  fiom  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed  through  it 
on  her  road  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  Egypt  (Jerome, 
Ep.  Paulae,  §14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  (Onomast.).  Dr.  Robinson's 
identification  of  Socoh  with  eslt-Shiueeiieh b  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  is  very 
probable  (B. II.  ii.  21).  It  lies  about  1  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  7  and  8  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it  within  a  couple  of  miles  is  1'ar- 
muA,  the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  peihaps  Ephes- 
dammim,  is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  although  Azekah 'and  Shaaraim  have  not  been 
identified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  weie  in  I  his 
neighbourhood.  To  complete  the  catalogue,  the 
ruins — which  must  be  those  of  the  upper  one  of 
Eusebius' s  two  villages — stand  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Wady  ei-Suml,  which  with  great  probability 
is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Goliath's  death. 
(See  Tobler,  3M«  Wandenmj,  122.) 

No  traveller  appears  to  have  actually  visited  the 
spot,  but  oue  of  the  tew  who  have  approached  it 
describes  it  as  "  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the  bed  of 
the  Wady,  a  kind  of  natural  terrace  covered  with 
green  fields '  in  spring),  and  dotted  with  gray  ruins  " 
(Porter,  Handbk.  249 a). 

Krom  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Soco,"  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  remarkable  for  being 
the  earliert  Jew  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
Greek  name;  for  being  the  disciple  of  the  great 
Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being  the  master  of 
Sadok  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Sadducees ;  but 
most  truly  remarkable  us  the  author  of  the  follow- 

*  The  text  of  the  Vat.  MS.  is  so  corrupt  as  to  prevent 
any  name  being  recognized. 

b  Shuudkth  is  a  diminutive  of  Shaukch,  as  Mut-eikliy 
of  Murkhah,  ic 

*  Tnt  A'm"  to  this  passage  reads  121£\  i.  <■  S»x  o. 


ing  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  (Pirke 
Aboth,  i.  3)  ns  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  "  Be 
not  ye  like  sen-ants  who  serve  their  lord  that  they 
may  receive  a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  seiTants 
who  serve  their  lord  without  hope  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  in  the  fear  of  Heaven." 

Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned,  under  the  name 
of  Sochta  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  as  there  given,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Re- 
land,  Pal.  1019). 

2.  (  2»x<(;  Alex.  3*»x«S:  Soccho  ).  Also  a  town  of 
Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48.)*  It 
is  one  of  the  first  p*oup,and  is  mimed  in  company  with 
Anab,  Jattir,  Kshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson  ( B.  R.  i.  494)  in  the  Wady- 
el-Klwlil,  about  10milesS.W.of  Hebron;  bearing.like 
the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  esh  S/uaceike/i,  and  with 
Anab,  Semoa,  Attir,  within  easy  distance  of  it.  [G.] 

SO'Dl  (»"rtD :  2o»M :  Sodi).  The  fether  of 
Gaddiel,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Num.  xiii.  lo). 

SOD'OM  (tflD,*  ■'.  e.  Scd6m:  [t&]  2<i!ouo; 
Joseph.  ^  TiiAu  'Soioiurm :  Sodoma.  Jerome 
vacillates  between  singular  and  ptuial,  noun  and 
adjective.  He  employs  all  the  following  forms, 
Sodomam,  in  Sodomit,  Sodomonan,  Sodomae,  So- 
domitae).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syria, 
whose  name  is  now  a  synonym  for  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  opprobrious  of  vices.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gomorrah,  but  also 
with  Admah  and  Zehoim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen. 
xiv.)  with  Beta  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the 
chief  town  in  the  settlement.  1  ts  king  takes  the 
lead  and  the  city  is  always  named  first  in  the  list, 
and  appears  to  be  the  most  important.  The  four 
are  first  named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gen. 
x.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites:  "The  border 
of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon  towards  Gerar  unto 
Azznh:  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah  and  Admah 
and  Tsebo'im  unto  Lasha."  The  meaning  of  which 
appeals  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the  south- 
eastern at  Lasha.  Lasha,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  seems  most  probably  located  on  the  Wady 
Zurka  Main,  which  enters  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  about  nine  miles  from  its  northern  end. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen. 
xiii.  10-13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing 
together  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as 
any  spectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a  survey 
of  the  land  around  and  below  them.  Eastward  of 
them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  "circle 
of  Jordan."  It  was  in  all  its  verdant  glory,  that 
glory  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
which  is  so  strangely  and  irresistibly  attractive  to  a 
spectator  from  any  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethel — watered  by  the  copious  supplies 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the  Ain  Sult&n,  the  Ain  IMi, 
and  the  other  springs  which  gush  out  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  These  abundant  waters  even 
now  support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  list 
in  the  light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the 
time  when  Abiam  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were 

d  It  Is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  name  bad  not  aim 
the  form  Sedomah,  which  appears  In  Gen.  x.  19. 

The  suffix  may  In  tbU  case  be  only  the  ft  *>f  motion,  but 
the  forms  adopted  by  LX  X.  and  Vulg.  favour  tbc  belief 
that  tt  may  be  [tart  of  Ibe  name. 
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husbanded  and  directed  by  irrigation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Egypt,  till  the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis 
— "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  "  (ver.  10  V    In  the  midst 
of  the  garden  the  four  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim  appear  to  hare  been  situated. 
To  these  cities  Lot  descended,  and  retaining  his  nomad 
habits  amongst  the  more  civilised  manners  of  the 
Canaanite  settlement  "  pitched  his  tent "  by*  the 
chief  of  the  four.  At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have 
been  living  within  the  walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
fied with  the  district.   In  the  subsequent  account  of 
their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the  topogmphical  terms 
are  employed  with  all  the  precision  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  such  early  times.    "  The  Cicc&r"  the 
"  land  of  the  Ciccir"  "  Ciccir  of  Jordan,"  recurs 
again  and  again  both  in  chap.  xiii.  and  xix.,  and 
"  the  cities  of  the  Ciccir  "  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in 
the  catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.  The 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  district,  for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south 
of  that  point.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  mention 
of  the  eastward  direction  from  Bethel,  and  the  fact 
of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  district  north  of 
the  Lake  can  be  seen  from  the  central  highlands  of 
the  country  on  which  Abram  and  Lot  were  standing. 
And  there  is  still  farther  corroboration  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3,  where  "  the  Ciccir  "  is  directly  connected 
with  Jericho  and  Zoar,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Gen.  x.  already  quoted,  which  appears  to  place 
Zoar  to  the  north  of  Ijisha.    It  may  be  well  to 
remark  here,  with  relet  ence  to  what  will  be  named 
further  on,  that  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  invisible  from  this  point ;  not  merely  too  distant, 
but  shut  out  by  intervening  heights. 

We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afford  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that  cata- 
strophe by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a  shower 
of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies — 
"  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 
and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground"  .  .' .  "and  lo!  the  smoke 
of  the  laud  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
"  It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  "  (Luke 
xvii.  29).  However  we  may  interpret  the  words 
of  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
th '  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  cata- 
strophe. Further,  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix. 
to  describe  what  happened : — JVnB'n,  to  throw 
down,  to  destroy  (vers.  13, 14),  and  T|Di1,  to  over- 
turn (21,  25,  29).  In  neither  of  these  is  the  pre- 
sence of  water — the  submergence  of  the  cities  or  of 
the  district  in  which  they  stood— either  mentioned, 
or  implied.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of  the  later 
passages  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures.  Quite  the 
contrary.    Those  passages  always  speak  of  the  dis- 

•  The  word  Is  IV,  "  at,"  not "  towards,"  as  In  the  A.V. 
Luzatto,  vicino  a ;  LXX.  iuicrfvwrtv  iv  Xodofiott- 

'  Josephus  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main  state- 
ment of  the  event.  See  AnL  I.  II.  }4. 

s  These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  Do  Saulcy 
(.Vuit.  i.  448). 

*  "  The  only  expression  which  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
rise  of  the  IX'ad  Sea  was  within  historical  liine«,  is  that 


trict  on  which  the  cities  once  stood,  not  as  sub- 
merged, but,  as  still  visible,  though  desolate  and  unin- 
habitable. "  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning .  .  . 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  there- 
in "  (Deut  xxii.  22).  "  Never  to  be  inhabited, 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  where 
neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd  make 
fold  "  (Is.  xiii.  19).  "  No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it"  (Jer.  xlix.  18;  1.  40). 
"  A  fruitful  land  turned  into  saltness  "  (Ps.  cvii.  34). 
"  Overthrown  and  burnt"  (Amos  iv.  11).  "  The 
breeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a  perpetual  de- 
solation "  (Zeph.  ii.  9  >.  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh, 
and  plants  bearing  fruit  which  never  cometh  to  ripe- 
ness "  (Wisd.  ix.  7).  "  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch 
and  heaps  of  ashes"  (2  Esdr.  ii.  9).  "The  cities 
turned  into  ashes "  (2  Pet.  ii.  6,  where  their  de- 
struction by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the  Deluge). 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jo- 
sephus (B.  J.  'iv.  8,  §4).  After  describing  the 
lake,  he  proceeds: — "Adjoining  it  is  Sodomitis, 
once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and  in 
cities,  but  now  entirely  burnt  up.  They  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
Divine  fire,  and  the  traces  of  fire  cities  are  to  be 
seen  there,  and  moreover  the  ashes  reappear  even  in 
the  fruit."  In  another  passage  (D.  J.  v.  13,  §6) 
he  alludes  incidentally  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
contrasting  it,  like  St.  Peter,  with  a  destruction  by 
water.  By  comparing  these  passages  with  Ant. 
i.  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale  of 
Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
distinct  district  from  that  of  Sodom  in  which  the 
cities  stood,  which  latter  was  still  to  be  seen. 

With  this  agree  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers, 
as  Strabo  and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their 
statements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  not  under  water,  and  that  the  remains 
of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen.*' 

From  all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear. 

1.  That  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  • 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 
submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  were 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  its  desolate  condition. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  more  modern  views, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  variance  from  these  con- 
clusions. 

1.  The  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remains 
— walls,  columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  dis- 
cerned below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation 
alter  the  distinct  statement  and  the  constant  impli- 
cation of  Scripture.  Keland  {Pal.  257)  showed 
more  than  two  centuries  ago  how  baseless  was  such 
a  hypothesis,  and  how  completely  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  narrative.  It  has  since 
been  assaulted  with  great  energy  by  De  Saulcy. 
Professor  Stanley  (S.  $  P.  289)  has  lent  his  pow- 
erful aid  in  the  same  direction,*  and  the  theory, 
which  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the 

contained  In  Gen.  xiv.  3—'  the  rale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Salt  Sea.'  But  this  phrase  may  merely  mean  that 
the  region  In  question  bore  both  names;  as  in  the  similar 
expressions  (verses  7  and  11)  -  '  En  Mtshpat,  which  Is 
Kadesh  ;'  '  Shaveh,  which  Is  the  King's  Dale.'  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  word  '  Emek,'  translated 
'  vale,'  is  usually  employed  for  a  long  brood  valley,  such 
as  in  this  connection  would  naturally  mean  the  whole 
leugth  of  the  Dead  Sea."    (Stanley,     *  P.  289  note.) 
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Vole  of  Siddim  and  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  will 
doubtless  never  again  be  listened  to.  But 

2.  A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Josephus 
and  Jerome  (to  judge  by  their  statements  on  the 
subject  of  Zoar).  It  seems  to  have  been  universally 
held  by  the  mediaeval  historians  and  pilgrims,  anil 
'  it  is  adopted  by  modern  topographers,  probably 
without  exception.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
able  and  careful  of  modern  travellers,  Dr.  Robinson, 
'*  The  cities  which  were  destroyed  must  have  been 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  as  it  then 
existed  "  (B.  S.  ii.  188).  This  is  also  the  belief 
of  M.  Do  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to  Gomorrah; 
and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  There  are  several 
grounds  for  this  belief ;  but  the  main  point  on 
which  Dr.  Robinson  rests  his  argument  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Zoar. 

(a.)  "  Lot,"  says  be,  in  continuing  the  passage 
just  quoted,  "  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  to 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  present  sea,  probably  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak,  where  it  opens  upon  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain,  therefore, 
which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom  was 
situated  ...  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  '  as  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar"'  (2?.  R.  ibid.). 

Zoar  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  "  the  key 
of  Moab."  •  It  is  certainly  the  key  of  the  position 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Its  situation  is  more 
properly  investigated  under  its  own  head.  [Zoar.] 
It  wilt  there  be  shewn  that  grounds  exist  for  believing 
that  the  Zoar  of  Josephus,  Jerome,  and  the  Crusaders, 
which  probably  lay  where  Dr.  Robinson  places  it, 
was  not  the  Zoar  of  Lot.  On  such  a  point,  how- 
ever, where  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  so 
obscure,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than 
with  extreme  diffidence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  statement  of  Gen.  xix.  hardly  supports 
the  inference  relative  to  the  position  of  these  two 
places,  which  is  attempted  to  be  extorted  from  it. 
For,  assnming  that  Sodom  was  where  all  topo- 
graphers seem  to  concur  in  placing  it,  at  the  salt 
ridge  of  Usdum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance 
between  that  spot  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Kerak,  where  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  plnce  Zoar, 
a  distance  which,  according  to  the  narrative,  was 
traversed  by  Lot  and  his  party  in  the  short  twi- 
light of  an  Eastern  morning  (ver.  15  and  23),  is 
no  less  than  16  miles.' 

Without  questioning  that  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xix.  is  strictly  historical  throughout,  we  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  of  tbe  names  attached  to  the  sites  of 
this  remarkable  region,  to  enable  any  profitable  con- 
clusions to  be  ar  rived  at  on  this  and  the  other  kindred 
questions  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  live 
cities. 

(6.)  Another  consideration  in  favour  of  placing 
the  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is 
the  existence  of  similar  names  in  that  direction. 


■  M.  Do  Saulcy  has  not  overlooked  this  consideration 
(Xarraiivc,  t.  442).  His  own  proposal  to  place  Zoar  at 
Zuireirah  is  however  Inadmissible.  Tor  reasons  stated 
under  tbe  head  of  Zoar.  If  Usdum  be  Sodom,  then  the 
site  which  baa  most  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  site  of 
Zoar  b  tbe  Tell  um-Zoghat.  which  stands  between  tbe 
north  end  of  Klutslim  Vtdum  aod  the  Lake.  But  Zoar. 
uie  cradle  of  Moab  and  Auimon,  must  surely  have  been 


Thus,  the  name  Usdum,  atlached  to  the  remark- 
able ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  lake,  is  usually  accepted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Velde,  De 
Saulcy,  &c.  tie.).    But  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 

J  t 

ference  between  the  two  words  tflD  and 
and  at  any  rate  the  point  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. The  name  'Amrah  (»j  ,«•),  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  valley  among  the  mountains  south  of 
Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  99,  and  Map),  is  an 
almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of  Gomorrha  k 
('Amorah).  The  name  Dra'a  {t&j&)>  and  ™nch 
more  strongly  that  of  Zoghal  (Jx^),  recnl  Zoar. 

(c.)  A  third  argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest 
of  the  three,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  iu  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form.  But  with  reference  to 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  head  of 
Zoar,  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  states  that  he  saw  the 
pillar  of  Lot's  wife  on  the  east  of  Jordan  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  ordinary  ford :  and  wherever  such 
salt  exists,  since  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same 
formation  as  the  Khaslim  Usdum,  it  will  possess  the 
habit  of  splitting  into  the  same  shapes  as  that  does. 

It  thus  appears  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  at  present  be  come 
to.  On  the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
seems  to  state  positively  that  it  lay  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long- 
continued  tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  positiveness 
that  it  was  at  its  southern  end.  How  the  geo- 
logical argument  may  affect  either  side  of  the 
proposition  cannot  be  decided  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and 
the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catastrophe 
there  undoubtedly  was.  Not  only  does  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xix.  expressly  state  that  the  cities  were  mi- 
raculously destroyed,  but  all  the  references  to  the 
event  in  subsequent  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact.  But 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment  cannot  be 
safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  exact 
scientific  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground  round  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  when  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
observers,  something  may  be  discovered  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  narrative.  Until  then,  it  is 
useless,  however  tempting,  to  speculate.  But  even 
this  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for ;  because,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  there  is  no  warrant  for  imagining 
that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  traces  of  action  must  at  this  distance 
of  time  have  vanished. 


on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake. 

»  The  G  here  Is  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  dlffl- 
cult  guttural  am  of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  were 
unable  to  pronounce  (comp.  Gothallah  for  AthulUh,  &c), 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  In  Arabic,  where 
the  am  Is  very  common,  and  therefore  I)e  Mauley's  identi- 
fication of  Goumran  with  Gomorrah  falls  to  tbe  ground, 
as  tar,  at  least,  as  etymology  Is  concerned. 
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It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom  was  caused  by  the  convulsion  which  formed 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Milman 
in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (i.  15,  16)  with  great 
spirit  and  clearness.1*  "  The  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admn, 
and  Tseboim  were  situated,  was  rich  and  highly 
cultivated.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  river  then 
flowed  in  a  deep  and  uninterrupted  channel  down  a 
regular  descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood  on  a  soil 
broken  and  undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur.  These  inflammable  substances,  set  on 
fire  by  lightning,  caused  a  tremendous  convulsion ; 
the  water-courses,  both  the  river  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  extensively  irrigated,  burst 
their  banks;  the  cities,  the  walls  of  which  were 
perhaps  built  from  the  combustible  materials  of  the 
soil,  were  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiery  inun- 
dation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had  been  com- 
pared to  Paradise,  and  to  the  well-watered  corn- 
fields of  the  Nile,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake." 
But  nothing  was  then  known  of  the  lake,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  depression  of 
its  surface  below  the  ocean  level,  and  its  no  less 
extraordinary  depth,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
any  longer  to  hold  such  a  theory.  The  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of  Syria 
were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt  Lake,  must 
not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but  must  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  destroy  all 
animal  life  far  and  near  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trans,  of 
Bombay  Geogr.  Soc.  xii.  p.  xvi.). 

Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  He  admits  that  "a 
lake  must  hare  existed  where  the  Dead  Sea  now  lies, 
into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long  before 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of 
tho  whole  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern 
jiart  of  the  Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  Literal 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  high  western' 
district  towards  the  north,  all  go  to  show  that  the 
configuration  of  this  region  in  its  main  features 
is  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  general,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 

local  catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period  In 

view  of  the  fact  of  the  necessary  existence  of  a 
lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom;  the  well- 
watered  plain  toward  the  south,  in  which  were 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far 
off  the  sources  of  bitumen  ;  as  also  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  where  alone  as- 
phaltum  at  the  present  day  makes  its  appearance — 
I  say,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  is  but  a  step 
to  the  obvious  hypothesis,  that  the  fertile  plain  is 
now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying 
south  of  the  peninsula ;  and  that,  by  some  convul- 
sion or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to 
overflow  and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than 
formerly  "  (B.  S.  ii.  188,  9). 

To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  may 

=>  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  account  given  by  Fuller 
In  his  ritgah-sight  of  Palatine  (Bk.  1.  ch.  13).  which 
seems  to  combine  every  possible  mistake  with  an  amount 
of  bad  taste  and  unseemly  drollery  quite  astonishing  even 
lu  Fuller. 


be  taken.  (1.)  The  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in  which 
the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated)  can  hardly  have 
been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake ;  and  (2.)  The 
geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not  appear  to 
agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borders  it  on 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  been 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of 
undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  filling  up.  This 
region  is  in  fact  the  delta  of  the  very  large,  though 
irregular,  streams  which  drain  the  highlands  on  its 
east,  west,  and  south,  and  have  drained  them  ever 
since  the  valley  was  a  valley.  No  report  by  any  ob- 
server at  all  competent  to  read  the  geological  features 
of  the  district  will  be  found  to  give  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  any  disturbance  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  that  anything  oc- 
curred there  since  the  country  assumed  its  present  • 
general  conformation  beyond  the  quiet,  gradual 
change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  ordinary 
agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  filling  up  the 
chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  highlands 
on  all  sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks 
of  fire,  so  often  mentioned,  are,  so  tar  as  we  have 
any  trustworthy  means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory, 
and  due  to  ordinary,  natural,  causes. 

But  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither 
states  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  haphac,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
gests such  a  thing.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  whole  passage,  it  may  be  inferred  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  that,  had  an  earthquake  or  con- 
vulsion of  a  geological  nature  been  a  main  agent 
in  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  clearly  reflected  in  the  narrative  than  it  1 
is.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  forcible 
language  and  the  crowded  images  of  Amos  and  the 
Psalmist  in  reference  to  such  a  visitation.  If  it  were 
possible  to  speculate  on  materials  at  once  so  slender 
and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that  narrative,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
ageut  in  the  ignition  and  destruction  of  the  cities 
had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  meteoric  stones' 

The  name  Sedom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"  burning  "  (Gesenius,  Thes.*  939a).  This  is  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  not  at  all  certain,  since  Gesenius 
himself  hesitates  between  that  interpretation  and 
one  which  identifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word 
meaning  "  vineyard,"  and  Kfirst  {Handwb.  ii.  72), 
with  equal  if  not  greater  plausibility,  connects  it 
with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose  or  fortify.  Simonis 
again  (Onomast.  363)  renders  it  "  abundance  of 
dew,  or  water,"  Hiller  (Onomast.  176)  "  fruitful 
land,"  and  Chytraeus  "  mystery."  In  fact,  like 
most  archaic  names,  it  may,  by  a  little  inge- 
nuity, be  made  to  mean  almost  anything.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  (S.  and  P.  289)  notices  the  first 
of  these  interpretations,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  "  Phlegraeau  fields  "  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome, 
says  that  "  the  name,  if  not  derived  from  the  sub- 
sequent catastrophe,  shows  that  the  marks  of  fire 
had  already  passed  over  the  doomed  valley."  Appa- 
reut  "  marks  of  fire  "  there  are  all  over  the  .neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea.    They  have  misled  many 

»  This  is  the  account  of  the  Koran  (xl.  84):— "Wt 
turned  those  cities  upside  down  and  we  rained  upon  them 
stones  of  baked  clay." 

•  Taking  DID  =  rlOlB'.  and  that  as  =  flQlB'. 
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travellers  into  believing  them  to  be  the  tokens  of 
conflagration  and  volcanic  action  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  originated  the 
name  Seddm,  for  they  undoubtedly  abounded  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  long  before  even  Sodom  was 
founded.  But  there  is  no  warrant  for  treating  those 
appearances  as  the  tokens  of  actual  conflagration  or 
volcanic  action.  They  are  produced  by  the  giadual 
and  ordinary  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  rocks. 
They  are  familiar  to  geologists  in  many  other  places, 
and  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  where 
no  tire  has  ever  been  suspected. 

The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude  it  is  made  "  an  ensample  to  those  that  after 
should  live  ungodly,"  and  to  those  "  denying  the 
only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Pet. 
ii.  6;  Jude,  4-7).  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will  befall 
those  that  reject  His  disciples,  says  that  "  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city "  (Mark  vi.  11; 
comp.  Matt.  x.  15). 

The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodom — "  Severus 
Sodomorum  "—appears  amongst  the  Arabian  pre- 
lates who  signed  the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nicaea.  Reland  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of 
the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being  intended,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzumaon  or  Zoraima, 
a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra  (Pal.  1020). 
This  M.  De  Saulcy  (Afarr.  i.  454)  refuses  to  admit. 
He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many  sees  still  bear 
the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished,  and  exist 
only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of 
M.  Lenormant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
point.  [(!.] 

SOD'OMA  (26topa:  Sodotna).  Rom.  ix.  29. 
In  this  place  alone  the  Authorized  Version  hits  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sodom,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  Is.  i.  9.  The  form  employed  in  the  I'enta- 
teuch,  and  occasionally  in  the  other  books  of  the 
A.  V.  of  1611  is  Sodome,  but  the  name  is  now 
universally  reduced  to  Sodom,  except  in  the  one 
[wssage  quoted  above.  [G.] 

SOD'OMITES  (CHI?;  D'Enj?:  Korlator, 
effeminatus).  This  word  does  not  denote  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii.  3ti) 
nor  their  descendants;  but  it  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  practised  as  a 
religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
have  derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  17 ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
Hebrew  word  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
root  kadash,  which  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
means  "pure,"  and  thence  "holy."  The  words 
sacer  in  Latin,  and  "  devoted  "  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, have  also  a  double  meaning,  though  the 
subordinate  signification  is  not  so  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  principal  one  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 


•  In  l  K.xxll.  38  the  word  zanoih  Is  rendered  *  armour." 
It  should  be  "  harlots  "— "  and  the  harlots  washed  them- 
selves there  "  (enrly  In  the  morning,  as  was  their  custom, 
add*  Procopius  of  Ussu).  The  LXX.  have  rendered  this 
correctly. 


kadesh.  "  This  dreadful  '  consecration,'  or  rather 
desecration,  was  spread  in  different  forms  over 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ash- 
taroth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object."  It 
appeals  also  to  have  been  established  at  Home, 
where  its  victims  were  called  Galli  (not  from 
Gallia,  but  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Bithrnia). 
There  is  an  instinctive  note  on  the  subject  in  Je- 
rome's Comm.  on  Hos.  iv.  14. 

The  translators  of  the  Septuagint  with  that 
anxiety  to  soften  and  conceal  obnoxious  expressions, 
which  has  been  often  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of 
their  version,  •  have,  in  all  cases  but  one,  avoided 
rendering  Kadesh  by  its  ostensible  meaning.  In  the 
first  of  the  passages  cited  above  they  give  a  double 
translation,  *oprtiav  and  rt Xuncifitvos  (initiated). 
In  the  second  crvrStapos  (a  conspiracy,  perhaps 
reading  TCpi.  In  the  third  rets  TtXtrds  (sacri- 
fices). In  the  fourth  the  Vat.  MS.  omits  it,  and  the 
Alex,  has  tov  eVSittXAa'y/icVou.  In  the  fifth  ruv 
KaSqcf/x :  and  in  the  sixth  irrb  ayyfovr. 

There  is  a  feminine  equivalent  to  Kadesh,  viz. 
Kadeshah.  This  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  21,  22  ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17,  and  Hos.  iv.  14.  In  each  of  these 
cases  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  passage  to  re- 
member that  these  women  were  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  the  priestesses  of  a  religion,  not 
plying  for  hire,  or  merely  instruments  for  gratifying 
passing  lust.  Such  ordinary  prostitutes  are  called 
by  the  name  «maA.»  The  "strange  women"  of 
Prov.  ii.  16,  Sic,  were  foreigners,  saroth.  [G.] 

SODOMITISH  SEA,  THE  (Mare  Sodomi- 
ticum),  2  Ksdr.  v.  7 ;  meaning  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
the  only  instance  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  or  Apocrypha,  of  an  ap- 
proach to  the  inaccurate  modern  opinion  which 
connects  the  salt  lake  with  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  name  may,  however,  arise  here  simply  from 
Sodom  having  been  situated  near  the  lake.  [G.] 

SOL'OMON  (nb^>C\  Shilomih :  2aA«p4r, 

I.XX. ;  ioKon&v,  N.  T.  and  Joseph. :  Sahmo). 

I.  Name. — The  changes  of  pronunciation  are 
worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the  measured 
statelinesa  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech.  Such 
changes  are  perhaps  inevitable  wherever  a  name 
becomes  a  household  word  in  successive  generations, 
just  as  that  of  Kriedereich  (identical  in  meaning 
with  Solomon)  passes  into  Frederick.  The  feminine 
form  of  the  word  (SoX^ud)  retains  the  long  vowel 
in  the  N.T.  It  appeals,  though  with  an  altered 
sound,  in  the  Arabic  Stdetmann. 

II.  Materials. — (1).  The  comparative  scantiness 
of  historical  data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself 
significant.  While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam. 
xvi.-xxxi.,  2  Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1  K.  i.  ii.,  1  Chr.  x.-xxix., 
that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  K. 
i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2  Chr.  i-ix.  The  compilers 
of  those  books  felt,  as  by  a  true  inspiration,  that 
the  wanderings,  wars,  and  sufferings  of  David  were 
better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages  than 
the  magnificence  of  his  son.'  They  manifestly  give 
extracts  only  from  larger  works  which  were  before 


b  The  contrast  presented  by  the  Apocryphal  literature 
of  J(ws,  Christians,  Mahometans,  abounding  in  pseudo- 
nymous works  und  legends  feathering  round  the  naise  of 
Solomon  (tn/ra),  but  having  hardly  any  connexion  with 
David,  is  at  once  striking  and  instructive. 
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fliem,  "  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  K.  li. 
41);  "The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  book 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  " 
',2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Those  which  they  do  give,  bear, 
with  what  for  the  historian  is  a  disproportionate 
fullness,  on  the  early  glories  of  hi*  reign,  and  speak 
but  little  (those  in  2  Chr.  not  at  all )  of  its  later 
sins  and  misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  un- 
able to  follow  the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

(2)  .  Ewald,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  assign- 
ing different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
series  of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  process 
here  with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  very 
satisfactory  result  (Geschichte,  Hi.  239-263).  A 
more  interesting  inquiry  would  be,  to  which  of  the 
books  above  named  we  may  refer  the  sections  which 
the  compilers  have  put  together.  We  shall  pro- 
bably not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Nathan,  far 
advanced  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
David's  chief  adviser  during  the  year*  in  which  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  Temple  anil  its 
ritual,  himself  a  priest  (1  K.  iv.  5  in  Heb.  comp. 
Ewald  iii.  1 16),  as  having  written  the  account  of  the 
accession  of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(1  K.  i.-viii.  66 ;  2  Chr.  i.-viii.  15).  The  prayer  of 
Solomon,  so  fully  reproduced,  and  so  obviously  p re- 
composed,  may  have  been  written  under  his  guidance. 
To  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  active  at  the  close  of  the 
reign,  alive  some  time  after  Jeroboam's  accession, 
we  may  ascribe  the  short  record  of  the  sin  of  Solo- 
mon, and  of  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  had 
so  largely  contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscel- 
laneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendour  of 
his  reign  (1  K.  ix.  10-x.  29). 

(3)  .  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  0.  T.  we 
may  find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in 
the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  Psalms 
which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to  his  time. 
Ps.  ii.,  xlv„  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.  Whatever  doubts  may 
hang  over  the  date  and  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at  least  see  in  them 

T  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  da'e  which  recent 
criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the 
writers,  and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer 
them  in  their  substance,  following  the  judgment  of 
the  most  advanced  Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solo- 
monic period  itself,  they  then  come  before  us  with 
all  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence (Kenan,  Hist,  des  lamjuet  Simit.  p.  131).' 

(4)  .  Other  materials  are  but  very  scanty.  The 
history  of  Josephus  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  paraphrase  of  the  0.  T.  narra- 
tive. In  him,  and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early 
Christian  writers,  we  find  some  fragments  of  older 
history  not  without  their  value,  extracts  from 
archives  alleged  to  exist  at  Tyre  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  his- 
tories of  Menander  and  Dius  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §6 ; 
5,  §3),  from  Eupolemos  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ecang.  ix. 

c  The  weight  of  Return's  Judgment  is  however  dimi- 
nished by  the  fact  that  be  bod  previously  assigned 
Ecclesiastes  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Ureat  {Cant, 
da  Cant.  p.  103). 

d  Tbe  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xif.  leaves,  ft  Is  true,  a  different 
impression.  On  the  other  hand  the  order  of  the  names  in 
1  Chr.  iif.  5,  Is  otherwise  unaccountable.  Josephus  dis- 
tinctly states  ft  {Ant.  v!l.  H,  y2.). 

•  According  to  the  received  Interpretation  or  Prov.  xxxi. 
I,  bin  mother  also  contributed  on  ideal  name,  l^muel 


30),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and 
Laitus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  21).  Writers  such  as 
these  were  of  course  only  compilers  at  second- 
hand, but  they  probably  had  access  to  some  earljer 
documents  which  have  now  perished. 

(5.)  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will 
claim  a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute 
to  history  is  the  help  they  give  us  in  realising  the 
impression  made  by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solo- 
mon, as  in  earlier  and  later  times  by  that  of  Nim- 
rod  and  Alexander,  on  the  minds  of  men  of  many 
countries  and  through  many  ages. 

III.  Education.— (1).  The  student  of  the  life 
of  Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth.  He  was  the  child  of 
David's  old  age,  the  last-born  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).d  His  mother  had  gained  over  David  a 
twofold  power ;  first,  as  the  object  of  a  passionate, 
though  guilty  love ;  and  next,  as  the  one  person  to 
whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  could  make  something 
like  restitution.  The  months  that  preceded  his 
birth  were  tor  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.  The  birth  itself  of  the  child  who 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  must 
have  been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a 
sign  of  hope.  The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 
prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  iii  the  name? 
with  which  they  welcomed  it.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war,"  who  "  had  shed  much  blood," 
for  a  time  of  peace — yearnings  which  had  shown 
themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to  his  third  son 
the  name  of  Ab-salom  ( =  father  of  peace),  now  led 
him  to  give  to  the  new-born  infant  the  name  of 
Solomon  (Shelomoh  =  the  peaceful  one).  Nathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
king's  own  name  (  =  the  darling,  the  beloved  one),  T 
takes  another  form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it, 
after  the  growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  David  had  been  the  darling  ot 
his  people.  Jedid-jah  (the  name  was  coined  for 
the  purpose)  should  be  the  darling  of  the  Lord. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  24,  5.*  See  Jedidiah  ;  and  Ewald, 
iii.  215). 

(2)  .  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of 
Solomon  was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed 
largely  to  determine  the  character  of  his  after 
years.  The  inquiry,  what  was  the  education  which 
ended  in  such  wonderful  contrasts, — a  wisdom 
then,  and  perhaps  since,  unparalleled, — a  sensuality 
like  that  of  Louis'  XV.,  cannot  hut  be  instructive. 
The  three  influences  which  must  have  entered  most 
largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  charge 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam 
xii.  25). 

(3)  .  The  fact  just  stated,  that  a  prophet-priest 
was  made  the  special  instructor,  indicates  the  king's 
earnest  wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards, 
showed  themselves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  he  bore.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  uo  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir.  Ab- 


(=  to  God,  Ileodatus),  the  dedicated  one  (comp.  Kwald, 
Poet.  Hiich.  iv.  173).  On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof 
was  drawn  forth  by  the  king's  Intemperance  and  sen- 
suality. In  contrast  to  what  his  wives  were,  she  draws 
the  picture  of  what  a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be  (llncda, 
14). 

r  Here  also  the  epithet  Mlc  blen-aime'"  reminds  ns.  no  1 
less  than  Jedidiah.  of  the  terrible  irony  of  History  lor 
those  who  abuse  gifts  and  forfeit  a  vocation. 
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snlom  is  still  the  king's  favourite  son  (2  Sam.  nii. 
37,  xviii.  33) — is  looked  on  by  the  people  as  the 
destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  13,  xv.  1-6).  The 
death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about  ten  years 
old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David,  passing  over 
the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Bathsheba 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or 
by  his  own  discernment  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  were  tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged 
his  word  in  secret  to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and  no 
other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  13).  The  words 
which  were  spoken  somewhat  later,  express,  doubt- 
less, the  purpose  which  guided  him  throughout 
(1  Chr.  xxviii.  9, 20).  His  son's  life  should  not  be 
as  his  own  had  been,  one  of  hardships  and  wars, 
dark  crimes  and  passionate  repentance,  but,  from 
first  to  last,  be  pure,  blameless,  peaceful,  fulfilling 
the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after  which 
he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  glorious 
visions  of  Ps.  lxxii.  may  be  looked  on  as  the  pro- 
phetic expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So 
iar,  all  was  well.  But  we  may  not  ignore  the 
fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David's  life  presented 
a  change  for  the  worse,  as  well  ax  for  the  better. 
His  sin,  though  forgiven,  left  behind  it  the  Nemesis 
of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a  less  generous  activity. 
The  liturgical  element  of  religion  becomes,  after 
the  first  passionate  out-pouring  of  Ps.  li.,  unduly 
predominant.  He  livea  to  amass  treasures  and 
materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not  build 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own 
hands  all  the  details  of  its  architecture  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  19).  He  organises  on  a  scale  of  elaborate 
magnificence  all  the  attendance  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  choral  services  of  the  Levi tes  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv. 
xxv.).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a  king  are 
neglected.  He  no  longer  sits  in  the  gate  to  do 
judgment  (2  Sam.  xv.  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished,  "because  he  loved  him,  for  he 
was  his  first-born  "  (LXX.of  2  Sam.  xiii.  21).  The 
hearts  of  the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First 
Absalom,  and  then  Sheba,  become  formidable  rivals 
(2  Sam.  xv.  6,  xx.  2).  The  history  of  the  number 
iug  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.,  I  Chr.  xxi.)  im- 
plies the  purpose  of  some  act  of  despotism,  a  poll- 
tax,  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  makes  the 
latter  the  more  probable),  such  as  startled  all  his 
older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If,  in 
"  the  last  words  of  David  "  belonging  to  this  period, 
there  is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after 
righteousness  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-5),  there  is  also — 
first  generally  (ibid.  6,  7),  and  afterwards  resting 
on  individual  offenders  (1  K.  ii.  5-8) — a  more  pas- 
sionate desire  to  punish  those  who  had  wronged 
him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindictive  thoughts  for 
offences  which  he  had  once  freely  forgiven,  and 
which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We  cannot 
rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(4).  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of 
polygamy,  the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than 
elsewhere,  on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many 
instances  of  that  dependence.  It  recognises  it  in 
the  care  with  which  it  records  the  name  of  each 
monarch's  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
Bathsheba  lends  us  to  think  of  her  as  likely  to 
mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms 


f  Jo&ephus,  with  bis  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes 
Xrtthan  for  Gad  in  his  narrative  (Jnf.  vli.  13,  $2). 
'  We  regret  to  find  ourselves  unable  lo  follow  EwalU  In 


of  goodness.  She  offers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
passion  (Ewald,  iii.  211).  She  makes  it  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in  the 
scheme  by  which  her  shame  was  to  have  been 
concealed.  Doubtless  she  too  was  sorrowful  and 
penitent  when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed 
by  her  child's  death  (2  Sam.  xii.  24),  but  the 
after»history  shows  that  the  grand-daughter  of 
Ahithophel  [Bathsheba]  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultress,  who 
had  become  devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be 
ambitious,  could  hardly  be  more,  at  the  best, 
than  the  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  a  king,  whose 
contrition  and  piety  were  rendering  him,  unlike 
his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the  hands  of 
others. 

(5)  .  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the 
prophet  to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon 
was  confided?  (ffeb.  of  2  Sam.  xii.  25).  We 
know,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  could  speak  bold 
and  faithful  words  whi  n  they  were  needed  (2  Sam. 
vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14).  But  this  power,  belonging 
to  moments  or  messages  of  special  inspiration,  does 
not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of  a  cleir- 
sighted  wisdom,  or  of  aims  uniformly  high ;  and 
we  in  vain  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign 
for  any  proof  of  Nathan's  activity  for  go?d.  He 
gives  himself  to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  He  places  his 
own  sons  in  the  way  of  being  the  companions  and 
counsellors  of  the  future  king  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The 
absence  of  his  name  from  the  history  of  the  "  num- 
bering," and  the  fact  that  the  census  was  followed 
early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  by  heavy  burdens 
and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced  f  in  a  measure 
which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  returning 
to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  10),  and  to  an 
older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against 
an  act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  op- 
pression.11 

(6)  .  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  through 
the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  shared  his  father  's  exile 
(2  Sam.  xv.  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that 
priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach ;  music 
and  song;  the  Book  of  the  I.aw  of  the  Lord,  in  such 
portions  and  in  such  forms  as  were  then  current ; 
the  *'  proverbs  of  the  ancients,"  which  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  quote  ( 1  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  probably 
also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only  in  frag-  » 
ments ;  the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
heroes  of  the  people ;  the  Book  of  the  Ware  of  the 
Lord ;  the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of 
his  own  tribe,  Heman,  and  tthan,  and  Cnlcol,  and 
Darda  (1  Chr.  ii.  6),  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  noble  hymns  of  this  period  (Ps.  lxxxviii.,  lxxxix.), 
and  were  incor]Kiitited,  probably,  into  the  choir  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Kwald,  iii.  355).  The  grow -tig  inter- 
course of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  lead 
naturally  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world 
and  its  wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot. 
Admirable,  however,  as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd-life, 
like  his  father's,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a  better 
education  for  the  kingly  calling  (Ps.  lxxviii.  70,  71). 
Born  to  the  purple,  there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of 

a  selfish  luxuiy.    Cradled  in  liturgies,  trained  to 


his  high  estimate  of  the  old  age  of  David,  and,  conse- 
quently, ftf  Solomon's  education. 
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think  chiefly  of  the  magnificent  "palace"  of  Jehovah 
'  1  Chr.  xxii.  19)  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  builder, 
there  was  the  danger,  first,  or'nn  aesthetic  formalism, 
and  then  of  ultimate  indifference. 

IV.  Accession. — (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David's 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  father  destined 
for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  Absalom  "  was  a  goodly  man  "  (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the 
oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsellors,  Joab 
and  Abiathar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David,  who 
looked  with  jealousy,  the  latter  on  the  obvious 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest- 
born,  and  the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of 
the  rival  counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's 
favour,  Nathan,  Zadok,  and  fienaiah.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Absalom,  he  assumed  the  kingly  state 
of  a  chariot  and  a  bodyguard ;  and  David,  more 
passive  than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.    At  last  a 

T  time  was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king. 
A  solemn  feast  at  En-rogel  was  to  inaugui  ate  the 
new  leign.  All  were  invited  to  it  but  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  whose  interests  were  endangered,  backed  ap- 
parently by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder  brothers 
(Ewald,  ui.  266 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  14),  to  take  prompt 
measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel 
together.    The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  A 

r-  virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favourite  son 
could  be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule, 
well-known  as  belonging  to  the  king,  attended  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
more  important  still,  by  the  king's  special  company 
of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty  men  (1  K.  i. 
10,  33),  and  the  bodyguard  of  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benaioh  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  GlHON, 
and  was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.'  The  shouts 
of  his  followers  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
guests  at  Adonijah 's  banquet.  Happily  they  were 
as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and  they  did  not 
venture  on  one  now.  One  by  one  they  rose  and 
departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter  coop 
tfitat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  successful. 
Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastern  monarchies.  They  are  usually  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  ex- 
pected such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  horns 
of  the  altar.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  young 
conqueror  used  his  triumph  generously.  The  lives 
both  of  Adonijah  and  his  partiiuins  were  spared,  at 
least  for  a  time.    What  had  been  done  hurriedly 


■  According  to  later  Jewish  torching  a  king  was  not 
anointed  when  be  succeeded  bis  tatber,  except  In  the  case 
of  a  previous  usurpation  or  a  disputed  succession  (Otho, 
laic  Bobbin,  a.  V.  "  Rex  "  ). 

1  The  sums  mentioned  are  (1)  the  public  funds  for 
building  the  Temple,  100,000  talents  (kikarun)  of  gold 
and  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2)  David's  private  offerings, 
aooo  talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  silver.  Besides  these, 
large  sums  of  unknown  amount  were  believed  to  nave 
been  stored  up  In  the  sepulchre  of  David.  3000  talents 
were  taken  from  It  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  vll.  15,  $  3 ; 
xlil.  ».  i  4,  xvi.  7,  t)  1). 

»  Possibly  sprinkled  with  gold  dust,  as  was  the  hair  of 
the  youths  who  waited  on  him  (Jos.  Ant.  vtlt.  7, 3),  or 
dyed  with  henna  (Mkbaelb.  .Vot.  in  Lowtb,  ftael.  xxxl.). 
VOL.  II. 


was  done  afterwards  in  more  solemn  form.  Solo* 
mon  was  presented  to  a  great  gathering  of  all  the 
notables  of  Israel,  with  a  set  speech,  in  which  the 
old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind,  the 
programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Je- 
hovah. A  few  months  more,  and  Solomon  found 
himself,  by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  throne. 

(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was 
unique.  Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  take  its  place  among  the  great  r 
monarchies  of  the  East,  able  to  ally  itself,  or  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt  or  Assyria, 
sti etching  from  the  Uiver  (Euphrates)  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many  subject 
princes.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.'  The  people, 
with  die  exception  of  the  tolera'ed  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Know- 
ledge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to 
such  perfection  as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable 
of  attaining.  We  may  rightly  ask — what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  was  called  to  this 
glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
diiect  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of  the 
earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for 
filling  up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression 
which  Solomon  made  upon  all  who  came  near  him 
may  well  lead  us  to  believe  that  with  him  as  with 
Saul  and  David,  Absalom  and  Adonijah,  as  with 
most  other  favourite  princes  of  Eastern  peoples, 
there  must  have  been  the  fascination  and  the  grace 
of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher  mystic 
meaning  may  be  latent  In  Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them 
as  having  had,  at  least,  a  hL-toricul  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  *'  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  the  face  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his  father's 
(Cant.  v.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without  a  golden 
glow,*  the  eyes  soft  as  "  the  eyes  of  doves,"  the 
"  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the  cedare," 
"  the  chieffst  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely"  (Cant.  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gift* 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready 
sympathies,  a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the  lips 
"  full  of  grace,  the  soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  "  ( Ps.  xlv.),  and  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of 
his  golden  prime." 

(3,.)  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  proba- 


■  It  will  be  seen  that  we  adopt  the  scneme  of  the  older 
Uteralist  school,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Michael!*,  rather  than 
that  of  the  more  recent  critics,  Kwald,  Kenan,  Glnsburg. 
Ingeniously  as  the  Idea  Is  worked  out  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  a  drama,  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  the  northern  kingdom,  not  to  that  of  Judah, 
holding  up  Solomon  to  ridicule  as  at  once  licentious 
and  unsuccessful,  would  have  been  treasured  up  by  the 
Jews  of  the  Captivity,  and  received  by  the  Scribes  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  by,  or  at  least.  In  honour  of 
Solomon  (pomp.  Kenan,  Jsn  Cantique  des  Cantiquts,  pp. 
si,  95).  We  follow  the  Jesuit  Pineda  (De  rebus  Satam. 
Ir.  3)  in  applying  the  language  of  the  Sbolamlte  to 
Solomon's  personal  appearance,  but  not  in  his  extreme 
minuteness. 

4  U 
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bility.  with  the  earliest  facta  in  the  history  of  the 
new  reign.  The  narrative,  as  told  in  1  K.  ii.  is 
not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsheba,  who  had  before 
stirred  up  David  against  Adonijah,  now  appears  as 
interceding  for  him,  begging  that  Abishag  the  Shu- 
namite,  the  virgin  concubine  of  David,  might  be 
given  him  as  a  wile.  Solomon,  who  till  then  had 
proteased  the  piotbundest  reverence  for  his  mother, 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  anything,  suddenly 
flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The  petition  is 
treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab  and 
Abiathar  are  sharers.  Beuaiah  is  once  more  called 
in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  once.  Joab  is 
slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to 
which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  de- 
posed, and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  E.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high  priesthood 
transferred  to  another  family  more  ready  than  he 
hud  been  to  pass  from  the  old  older  to  the  new, 
and  to  accept  the  voices  of  the  prophets  as  greater 
than  the  oracles  which  had  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priesthood  [com p.  Urim  and  Thummim].  The 
facts  have,  however,  an  explanation.  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory"  identifying  Abishag  with  the 
heroine  of  the  Song  Of  Songs  [Shulawtej,  resting 
as  it  must  do,  on  its  own  evidence,  has  this  further 
merit,  that  it  explains  the  phenomena  here.  The 
passionate  love  of  Solomon  for  "  the  fairest  among 
women,"  might  well  lead  the  queen-mother,  hitherto 
supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to  join  in  any 
scheme  for  its  removal.  The  king's  vehement  abrupt- 
ness is,  in  like  manner,  accounted  for.  He  sees  in  the 
request  at  once  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  and  a  plot  to  keep  him  still  in  the 
tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him  into  admitting 
h  is  elder  brother's  right  to  the  choicest  treasure  of  his 
father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  to  the  throne, 
or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  would  have  his 
own  partixans  as  counsellors.  With  a  keen-sighted 
promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  He  gets 
rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  to  Joab, 
and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soou  afterwards 
an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
one  [Shimki],  who  had  been  troublesome  before, 
and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infa- 
tuated disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion* (1  K.  ii.  36-46).  There  is,  however,  no 
ueeJIess  slaughter.  The  other  "  sons  of  David  " 
are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  becomes 
the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii.  12),  which 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  succes- 
sion (Luke  iii.  31).  As  he  punishes  his  father's 
enemies,  he  also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who 
had  been  faithful  to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of 
Barzillai,  apparently  ■.•eceives  an  inheritance  near 

■  The  hypothesis  Is,  however,  not  altogether  new.  It 
was  held  by  some  or  the  Uteralist  historical  school  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  (not  by  Theodore  himself;  comp. 
his  fragments  In  Mlgne,  IxvL  699),  and  as  such  is  anathe- 
matised by  Theodoret  of  Cyras  (/rue/,  m  Cavt.  Cantic.). 
The  latter,  believing  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  been 
supernaturally  dictated  to  Ezra,  could  admit  no  inter- 
pretation but  the  mystical  (comp.  Olnsburg.  Song  qf  Sol. 
p.  66). 

•An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  In  this 
matter  may  he  found  In  Henthen's  Thetaurut,  L;  Sllsser, 
/*».«.  de  Salom.  prooatu  contra  Shimri. 

9  Joseph  us,  again  Inaccurate,  lengthens  the  reign  to  SO 
years,  and  makes  the  age  at  accession  14  {AM.  viil.  T,  y8). 

i  This  Pharaoh  is  identified  by  Ewald  (ill.  2J9)  with 
Psusennes.  the  last  king  or  the  29th  dynasty  of  Hanetho, 
which  bad  Its  seat  in  Lower  Egypt  at  Tan  Is;  but  see 


the  city  of  David,  and  probably  in  the  reign  of  So- 
lomon, displays  his  inherited  hospitality  by  building 
a  caravanserai  for  the  strangers  whom  the  tame 
and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jerusalem  <2  Sam. 
xix.  31-40 ;  1  K.  iii  7 ;  Jer.  xli.  17 ;  Ewald,  Gach. 
iii.  274;  Prop*,  ii.  191). 

V.  Foreign  Policy.— (1.)  The  want  of  sufficient 
data  for  a  continuous  history  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. All  that  we  have  are — (a.)  The  duration  of 
the  reign,  40  years  F  (1  K.  xi.  42).  (6.)  The 
commencement  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  its  com- 
pletion in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  t,  37, 
38).  (c.)  The  commencement  of  his  own  palace  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  year  (1  K.  vii. 
1  ;  2  Chr.  viii  I),  (tf.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in 
the  region  North  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty  as 
these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in 
an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate 
their  significance. 

(2.)  Egypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites 
a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Pha- 
raoh, king  of  Egypt.  He  married  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (1  K.  iii.  1).*  Since  the  time  of  the  Ex- 
odus there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  * 
two  countries.  David  and  his  counsellors  had  taken 
no  steps  to  promote  it.  Egypt  had  probably  taken 
part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  resistance  to  David 
(1  Chr.  xi.  23;  Ewald,  iii.  182).  and  had  received 
Hndad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  with  royal  honours. 
The  king  had  given  him  his  wife's  sister  in  mar- 
riage, and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  family 
(1  K.  xi.  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  purpose 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  actively, 
and  Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  probably 
intended  to  counteract  it.  It  was  at  the  time  so 
fur  successful,  that  when  Hndad,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  dreaded  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
David  and  Joab,  wished  to  seixe  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  new  king,  the  court  of  Egypt  ren- 
dered him  no  assistance  (1  K.  xi.  21,  22).  The 
disturbances  thus  caused,  and  not  less  those  in  the 
North,  coming  from  the  foundation  of  a  new  Syrian 
kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Kezon  and  other  fugitives  " 
from  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25),  might  well  lend  So- 
lomon to  look  out  for  a  powerful  suppoit,'  to 
obtain  for  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a 
recognition  by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power. 
The  immediate  results  were  probably  favourable 
enough.1  The  new  queen  brought  with  her  as  a 
dowry  the  frontier-city  of  Gexer,  against  which,  as 
threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still 
possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,'  Pha- 
raoh had  led  his  armies."   She  was  received  with 

Phabaoh,  pp.  816,  817.  Josephns  {Ant  viii.  6,  yS)  only 
notes  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
was  known  simply  by  the  title  Pharaoh. 

'  Josepbus  {Ant.  viii.  T,  }8),  misled  by  the  position  of 
these  statements,  refers  the  disturbances  to  the  close  of 
Solomon's  reign,  and  is  followed  by  most  later  writers. 
The  dates  given,  however,  In  one  case  after  the  death  of 
Joab,  in  the  other  after  David's  conquest  of  Zobah,  show 
that  we  must  think  of  them  as  continuing  "all  the  days 
of  Solomon,"  surmounted  at  the  commencement  of  his 
relga,  becoming  more  formidable  at  Its  conclusion. 

•  Ewald  sees  In  Pa.  ii.  a  great  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance  from  these  dangers.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  David's  authorship  seems,  however,  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

>  Philistines,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vllL  6,  vl> 

•  If,  with  Ewald  OIL  m\  we  identify  (J ear  with 
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nil  honour,  the  queen-mother  herself  attending  to 
place  the  diadem  on  her  son's  brow  on  the  day 
of  his  espousals  (Cant.  iii.  11).  Gifts  from  the 
nobles  ci  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered 
perhaps  by  a  Tyriau  princess)  were  lavished  at  her 
feet  (Ps.  ilv.  12).  A  separate  and  stately  palace 
was  built  for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  city 
of  David  (2  Chr.  viii.  II).1  She  dwelt  there  appa- 
rently with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  "  the 
virgins  that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  conforming 
in  some  degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted 
country.  According  to  a  tradition  which  may  have 
some  foundation  in  spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers, 
Pharaoh  (Psusennes,  or  as  in  the  story  Vaphres), 
sent  with  her  workmen  to  help  in  building  the 
Temple,  to  the  number  of  80,000  ( Eupolemos,  in 
Euscb.  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  30-35).  The  "  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  "  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal  proces- 
sion with  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  (Cant. 
1.  9). 

(3.)  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed 
that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic.  There  may  have 
been  a  revolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty 
and  transferring  the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis 
(Kwald,  iii.  389  ).T  There  was  at  any  rate  a  change 
of  policy.  The  court  of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive 
Jeroboam  when  he  is  known  to  have  aspirations 

•  after  kingly  power.  There,  we  may  believe,  by 
some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or  understood,  was 
planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak 
on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom  of  the  son 
of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
horses  which,  as  belonging  to  aggressive  rather  than 
defensive  warfare,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led 
him  to  avoid  (1  K.  x.  28,  29). 

(4.)  Tyre.  The  alliance  with .  the  Phoenician 
king  rested  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  It  had 
been  part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Hiram  had  been  *'  ever  a  lover  of  David." 
He,  or  his  grandfather,'  had  helped  him  by  supply- 
ing materials  and  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  accession  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  salute  him.  A  correspondence  passed 
between  the  two  kings,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
commerce.*  Israel  was  to  be  supplied  from  Tyre 
with  the  materials  which  were  wanted  for  the 
Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new  reign. 
Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon,  pro- 
bably also  copper  from  Cyprus,  and  tin  from  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Lent,  on  Anc.  Hist.  i.  79), 
for  the  brass  which  was  so  highly  valued,  purple 
from  Tyre  itself,  workmen  from  among  the  Zidonians, 
all  these  were  wanted  and  were  given.    The  open- 

f  ing  of  Joppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coasting-trade, 
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Oeshnr,  wo  mny  see  in  this  attack  a  desire  to  weaken  a 
royal  boose  which  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Absa- 
lom (2  Sam.  xlii.  37),  and  therefore  likely  to  be  hostile  to 
Solomon.  But  com  p.  Gkzee. 

•  We  may  see  in  this  fact  a  sign  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Priests  and  Levltes  repre- 
sented by  the  compiler  of  2  Cbron. 

f  The  singular  addition  of  the  LXX.  to  the  history  of 
Jeroboam  In  I  K.  xl.  makes  this  Improbable.  Jeroboam, 
as  well  as  Hadad,  Is  received  Into  the  king's  family  by 
marriage  with  his  wife's  sister,  and,  in  each  case,  the 
wife's  name  Is  given  as  Thckemlna. 

>  Comp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v.  U ;  Jos.  Ant.  viL 
3,  $2,  vill.  5,  $3,  c.  Jp.  I.  18,  and  Ewald,  Hi.  287. 

•  The  letters  are  given  at  length  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
I  >)»)  and  Knpolemos  (Euseb.  frarp.  £u  I  c). 


and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on 
floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  ii.  16). 
The  chief  architect  of  the  Temple,  though  an  Israel- 
ite on  his  mother's  side,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  or  Naphtali  [Hiram],  was  yet  by  birth  a 
Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  return  for  these 
exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory.  Their 
narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  for 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period,  "  their  country  was  nourished "  by  the 
broad  valleys  and  plains  of  Samaria  and  tialilee 
(Acts  iii.  20). 

(5.)  The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
they  entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  ^ 
They  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean 
voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  [TaBSH18H]>  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled  him 
to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  commerce.  The 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  >'.  «.  for  the  long 
voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  hinds  which  had  before  been  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  to  Ophie  and  Sheda,  to  Arabia  * 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon,  and  brought  back  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  yeai-s,  treasures  almost 
or  altogether  new,  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  nard,  aloes,  sandal-wood,  almug-trees,  and 
ivory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  his- 
torian, new  forms  of  animal-life,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
"  apes  and  peacocks."  The  interest  of  Solomon  in 
these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his  leaving  his  pa- 
laces at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and  travelling  to 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fleet  (2  Chr.  viii.  17),  perhaps  also  to 
Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.1  To  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  we  may  ascribe  the  wider  thoughts  which 
appear  in  the  Psalms  of  this  and  the  following 
periods,  as  of  those  who  "  see  the  wonders  of  the 
deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters" 
(Ps.  cvii.  23-30),  perhaps  also  an  experience  o£ 
the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel  (Prov. 
xxiii.  34,  35). 

(6.)  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian writers  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  5,  §3), 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  some- 
thing of  the  sportiveness  and  freedom  of  friends. 
They  delighted  to  perplex  each  other  with  hard  .  -  •  ~  i 
questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to  their  power  of  an- 1  tJJJ^Jju  . 


swering  them.  Hiram  was  at  first  the  loser  and 
paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  help 
of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrinn  boy,  Abdemon,  solved  the 
hard  problems  and  was  in  the  end  the  winner.*  The 


b  Ewald  disputes  this  (HI.  315),  but  the  statement  in 
2  Chr.  ix.  21,  Is  explicit  enough,  and  there  are  no  grounds 
for  arbitrarily  setting  It  aside  as  a  blunder. 

«  The  statement  of  Justin  Mart.  (Dial,  c  Tryph.  c  34), 
iv  2U6wrt  ci&aAoAarpci,  receives  by  the  accompanying  Sid 
ymuuax  the  character  of  an  extract  from  some  history 
then  extant.  The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  EuseUus  (Praep. 
Evang.  x.  11). 

d  The  narrative  of  Josephus  Implies  the  existence  of 
some  story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tyrian  literature, 
In  which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was  baffled  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  Is  found  In 
the  popular  mediaeval  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf,  In 
which  the  latter  (an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf)  outwits  the 
former.    A  modernised  version  of  this  work  may  be 
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lingular  fragment  of  history  inserted  in  1  K.  ix. 
11-14,  recording  the  cession  by  Solomon  of  sixteen 
cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with  them,  is 
perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial  wagers.  The 
king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoenician  bon- 
niot  [Caiiol].  He  fulKls  his  part  of  the  contract, 
and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

(7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important  alli- 
ances. The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Meso- 
potamian  monarchies  were,  at  this  time,  compara- 
tively feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gilts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Syria  welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  com- 
merce which  enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an 
emporium  where  they  might  get  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  29).  This,  however,  was 
obviously  but  a  small  part  of  the  traffic  organised 
by  Solomon.  The  foundation  of  cities  like  Tadmor 
,  in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  on  the 
Euphrates ;  of  others  on  the  route,  each  with  its 
own  special  market  for  chariots,  or  horses,  or  stores 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3-6);  the  erection  of  lofty  towers  on 
Lebanon  (2  Chr.  /.  c. ;  Cant.  vii.  4)  pointed  to  a 
more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the  resources 
of  central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did  after- 
wards, availing  itself  of  this  very  route,  to  the 
Nomade  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas, 
to  Togarmnh  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ex.  xxvii. 
13,  14;  comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jem,  i.  270). 

(8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  So- 
lomon on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  di- 
rectly personal — the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom. 
The  legends  which  pervade  the  East  are  probably 
not  merely  the  expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  (as  suggested  above),  like  those 
which  gather  rouna  the  names  of  Nimrod  and  Alex- 
ander, the  result  of  the  imptession  made  by  the 
personal  presence  of  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
,earth.•  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went,  they 
f  .carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  nothing  in  its 
passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  oilers  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  what  tails  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  our  experience,  though  there 
was  there  no  personal  centre  round  which  the  admira- 
tion could  gather  itself.  The  journey  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  though  from  its  circumstances  the  most 
conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabn,  saw  with  amazement  the 
"  great  train  ;"  the  men  with  their  swaithy  faces, 
the  camels  bearing  sp  ces  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a 
queen  who  had  come  from  the  litr  South,'  because 
she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  con- 
nected with  it  "  the  name  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  x.  1 ). 


found  in  the  Wallialla  (Lcipxlg,  1844).  Older  copies,  in 
Ijitin  and  German,  of  the  15th  century,  are  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon 
and  Saturn  Is  a  mere  catechism  of  Scriptural  knowledge. 

*  Cities  like  Tadmor  and  Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to 
have  beeu  founded  by  a  king  who  bod  nev.T  seen  and 
chosen  the  sites.  2  Chr.  viil.  3,  4.  implies  the  Journey 
which  Josephus  speaks  of  ( Ant.  viil.  6. }  1%  and  at  Tadmor 
Solomon  was  within  one  day's  journey  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  six  of  Babylon.  (So  Josephus,  I.  c,  but  the  day's 
journey  must  have  been  a  long  one.) 


She  came  with  hard  questions  to  test  that  wisdom, 
and  the  words  just  quoted  may  throw  light  upon 
their  nature.  Not  riddles  and  enigmas  only,  such 
as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the  East  delights  in,  but  the 
ever-old,  ever-new  problems  of  life,  such  as,  even 
in  that  age  and  country,  were  vexing  the  hearts 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Book  of  Job,*  were  stirring 
in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  Solomon  of 
"all  that  was  in  her  heart"  (2  Chr.  x.  2).  She 
meets  us  as  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the 
dedication-prayer  shows  to  have  been  numerous, 
the  strangers  "  coming  from  a  far  country  "  because 
of  the  "great  name  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  viii.  41), 
many  of  them  princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers 
of  kings  (2  Chr.  ix.  23).  The  historians  of  Israel 
delighted  to  dwell  on  her  confession  that  the  reality 
surpassed  the  fame,  "  the  one-half  of  the  greatness 
of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me "  (2  Chr.  ix.  6 ; 
Ewald,  iii.  353). 

VI.  Internal  History. — (1.)  We  can  now  enter 
upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Israel,  without  the  necessity  of  a  digres- 
sion. The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  which  pre- 
sents his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There 
were  two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now 
pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was  thought  right  that  the 
new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both. 
After  those  at  Gibeon  k  there  came  that  vision  of 
the  night  which  has  in  all  ages  borne  its  noble  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  riders.  Not  for  riches,  or  long 
life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would  the  son  of 
David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling,  feeling 
himself  as  "  a  little  child  "  in  comparison  with  the 
vastness  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but 
for  a  "  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  The  "  speech  pleased  the 
Lord."  There  came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a 
wisdom  "  like  which  there  had  been  none  before, 
like  which  there  should  be  none  after"  (1  K.  iii. 
5-15).  So  lar  all  was  well.  The  prayer  was  a 
right  and  noble  one.  Vet  there  is  also  a  contrast 
between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David  which  accounts 
for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire  of  David's 
heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holiness. 
He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks  to 
be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and 
repents  again.  Solomon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He 
has  a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accom- 
plish it,  but  he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper 
yearnings,  and  speaks  as  one  who  has  "  no  need  of 
repentance." 

(2.)  The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  Urge 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enter- 
prises of  his  subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him, 
the  lives  and  characters  of  men,  in  all  their  surface- 
weaknesses,  in  all  their  inner  depths,  lay  before 
him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  all.1  But  the  highest 


f  Josephus.  again  careless  about  authorities,  makes  her 
a  queen  of  Egypt  (!)  and  Ethiopia  (Ant.  viil.  »,  v6). 

r  Is  it  possible  that  the  Book  Itself  came  into  the  lite- 
rature of  Israel  by  the  Intercourse  thus  opened  t  Its  Arabic 
character,  both  In  language  and  thought,  and  the  obvious 
traces  of  Its  influence  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  have  been 
noticed  by  all  critics  worthy  of  the  name  [coma.  Job]. 

k  Hebron,  in  Josephus,  once  more  blundering  (Ant. 
viil.  2,  vl). 

'  Ewald  sees  in  the  words  of  1  K.  Iv.  33.  toe  record  of 
bno!:s  more  or  less  descriptive  of  natural  history,  tbe 
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wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  for 
governing  and  guiding,  and  the  historian  hastens  to 
give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-instance  is, 
in  nil  its  circumstances,  thoroughly  Oriental.  The 
king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early  dawn, 
to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough  and 
ready  test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before 
bo  evenly  balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humour 
as  well  as  sagacity,  specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  then  and  at  all  times  (1  K.  iii.  16-28.). 

(3.)  But  the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in 
judging  only,  but  in  organising.  The  system  of 
government  which  he  inherited  from  David  received 
a  fuller  expansion.  Prominent  among  the  "  princes  " 
of  his  kingdom,  1. 1.  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order : k  Azariah  the 
son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
Azariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
the  officers  (Nitts&bbn)  who  acted  as  purveyors  to 
the  king's  household  (1  K.  iv.  2  5),  the  other  in 
the  more  confidential  character  of  "  king's  friend." 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  two  scribes 
(SSplterim),  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing  up  his 
edicts  and  the  like  [Scribes],  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  recorder  or  annalist  of  the  king's  reign  ( Mazcir), 
the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house,  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Is.  xxii.  15),  including  probably  the 
harim.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  the  most  hated,  was  Adouirara,  who 
presided  "over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including 
probably  the  personal  service  of  forced  labour  (comp. 
Keil,  Comm.  in  loc.,  and  Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  334). 

(4.)  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's  finances. 
The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking  vessels  of 
the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a  small 
thing, 11  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon "  (1  K.  x.  21).m  "  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale  " 
(1  K.  x.  27).  The  people  were  "eating  and  drink- 
ing and  making  merry  (1  K.  iv.  20).  The  trea- 
sures left  by  David  for  building  the  Temple  might 
well  seem  almost  inexhaustible*  (1  Chr.  xxix.  1-7). 
The  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  imported 

catalogue  raitomte  of  the  king's  collections,  botanic  and 
zoological  (UL  358) ;  to  Renan,  however  (following  Joee- 
pbus).  It  seems  more  In  harmony  with  the  unscientific 
character  of  all  Sbemitic  minds,  to  think  of  them  as  looking 
on  the  moral  side  of  nature,  drawing  parables  or  allegories 
from  tbe  things  he  saw  {Hist,  des  langua  Sfmitiqua, 
p.  127).  The  multiplied  allusions  of  this  kind  In  Prov. 
xxz.,  make  that,  perhaps,  a  fair  representative  of  this  form 
of  Solomon's  wisdom,  though  not  by  Solomon  himself. 

*  We  cannot  bring  ourselves,  with  Keil  (Comm.  in  Inc.) 
and  others,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  word  Cohm, 
and  to  give  it  different  meanings  In  alternate  verses. 
[Comp.  Priests.) 

m  A  reminiscence  of  this  form  of  splendour  Is  seen  in 
tbe  fact  that  the  mediaeval  goldsmiths  described  their 
;  earliest  plate  as  "  ceuvre  de  Salomon."  It  was  wrought 
in  high  relief,  was  Kastern  in  its  origin,  and  was  known 
also  as  Saracenic  (Liter  Cultumariut,  I.  61.  759). 

■  We  labour,  however,  under  a  twofold  uncertainty, 
(1)  as  to  tbe  accuracy  of  the  numbers.  (3)  as  to  tbe  value 
of  the  terms.  Prideaux,  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates 
the  amount  at  833,000,0001.,  yet  the  savings  of  the  later 
years  of  David's  life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly 
have  surpassed  the  national  debt  of  England  (cump. 
Amman's  History  of  Jews,  i.  267). 

o  <ir%  There  Is  something  startling  in  thus  finding  In 
a  simple  historical  statement  a  number  which  has  slnos 
become  invested  with  such  a  mysterious  and  terrible 


from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  would  speak,  to  a  people 
who  had  not  learnt  the  lessons  of  a  long  experience, 
of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth  (1  K.  ix.  28).  All 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-provinces  paid 
tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money  and  in  kind, 
"at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year "  (1  K.  x.  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the 
East,  contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the 
trade  in  the  fine  linen,  and  chariots,  and  horses  of 
Egypt,  must  have  brought  in  large  profits  (1  K.  x. 
'28, 29).  The  king's  domain-lands  were  apparently 
let  ont,  as  vineyards  or  for  other  purposes,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  1 1).  Upon  the 
Israelites  (probably  not  till  the  later  period  of  his  1 1  (  t 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on'  V  ' 
their  produce  (1  Sam.  viii.  15).  All  the  provinces 
of  his  own  kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special 
order  for  this  purpose,  were  bound  each  in  turn  to 
supply  the  king's  enormous  household  with  pro- 
visions (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  [Comp.  Taxes.]  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted 
to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  U).» 

(5.)  It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  any 
financial  system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king  s 
passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  1 
was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and 
the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one  struc- 
ture followed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity. 
A  palace  for  himself,  grander  than  that  which 
Hiram  had  built  for  his  father,  another  for  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
in  which  he  sat  in  his  court  of  judgment,  the  pillars 
all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  As- 7 
syria,  Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  30)  standing  on  the 
steps  and  supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (IK. 
vii.  1-12,  x.  18-20),  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers, 
used  apparently  for  the  king's  armoury  (Ps.  xlv.  8 ; 
Cant.  iv.  4,  vii.  4) ;  the  ascent  from  his  own 
palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  x. 
5),  a  summer  palace  in  Lebanon  (1  K.  ix.  19; 
Cant.  vii.  4),  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradises 
like  those  of  the  great  Eastern  tangs  (Eccl.  ii.  5, 6  ; 

significance  (Rev.  xill.  18).  Tbe  coincidence  can  hardly, 
it  Is  believed,  be  looked  on  as  casual.  -  The  Seer  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  lives  entirely  in 
Holy  Scripture.  On  this  territory,  therefore,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sacred  riddle  to  be  sought "  (Hengstenberg, 
Comm.  t'n  Rev.  in  loc).  If,  therefore,  we  find  the  number 
occurring  In  the  O.  T.,  with  any  special  significance,  we 
may  well  think  that  that  furnishes  the  starting  point  of 
the  enigma.  And  there  la  such  a  significance  here.  (I .) 
As  the  glory  and  tbe  wisdom  of  Solomon  were  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  so  the  wealth 
of  Solomon  would  be  the  representative  of  all  earthly 
wealth.  (2.)  The  purpose  of  the  visions  of  St  John  Is  to 
oppose  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem ;  the  true 
"  offspring  or  David,"  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  to 
all  counterfeits ;  the  true  riches  to  the  false.  (3.)  The  J* 
worship  of  the  beast  Is  the  worship  of  the  world's  mam-  I 
moc  It  may  seem  to  reproduce  tbe  glory  and  the  wealth  \ 
of  the  old  Jerusalem  In  its  golden  days,  but  it  is  of  evil,  1 
not  of  God ;  a  Babylon,  not  a  Jerusalem.  (4.)  This  re- 
Terence  does  not  of  course  exclude  either  the  mystical 
meaning  of  tbe  number  six,  so  well  brought  out  by 
Hengstenberg  (t  c.)  and  Mr.  Maurice  (on  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  251),  or  even  names  like  Lateinos  and  Nero  Caesar. 
The  greater  tbe  variety  of  tbougbta  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  a  single  number,  the  more  would  It  commend 
Itself  to  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  method  of  tbe 
Gematria  of  the  Jewish  cabballsts. 
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Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §3;  oomp.  Paradise),  the 
foundation  of  something  like  a  stately  school  or 
college,*  costly  aqueduct*  bringing  water,  it  may 
be,  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  dear  to  David's 
heart,  to  supply  the  king's  palace  in  Jerusalem 
(Ewald,  iii.  323),  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1  K.  ix. 
15-19),  and,  above  all,  the  harCm,  with  all  the 
expenditure  which  it  involved  on  skives  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  1),  on  men-singers  and  women- 
singers  (Eccl.  ii.  8) — these  rose  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  his  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their 
magnificence.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the 
"  apparel "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same  scale. 
If  he  went  from  his  hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple 
he  marched  between  two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with 
a  burnished  shield  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  16,  17 ;  Ewald, 
iii.  320).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  to  his 
paradise  at  Etham,  he  went  in  snow-white  raiment, 
riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of  cedar,  decked  with 
silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted  with  the  cost- 
liest tapestry,  worked  by  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem (Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  A  body-guard  attended 
him,  "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  sons  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black 
hair  sprinkled  freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust 
(ib.  iii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  Forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  of  his 
magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  If  some  of  the  public 
works  had  the  plea  of  utility,  the  fortification  of 
some  cities  for  purposes  of  defence — Millo  (the 
suburb  of  Jerusalem),  Hazor,  Megiddo,  the  two 
Beth-horons,  the  foundation  of  others,  Todmor  and 
Tiphsah,  for  purposes  of  commerce — these  were 
simply  the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury,  and  the 
people,  after  the  first  dazzle  was  over,  felt  that 
they  were  so.    As  the  treasury  became  empty, 

1  taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became  more  irk- 
some. Kven  Israelites,  besides  the  conscription  which 
brought  them  into  the  king's  armies  (1  K.  ix.  22), 
were  subject,  though  for  a  part  only  of  each  year, 
to  the  cvnie  of  compulsory  labour  (1  K.  v.  13). 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other 

•  revolutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among 
its  causes.  The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's 
idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his  "  grievous 
yoke  "  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on 
Adoniram,  who  was  over  the  tribute.  If,  on  the 
one  side,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  came  as  a 
penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous  apostasy  from 

_  Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a 

'  selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  most  terrible  of 
all  idolatries. 

(6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other  down- 
fall, belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  more  really, 
to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  even  to 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
first.  That  was  the  special  task  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  nil 
the  noble  thoughts  as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds 

r  Pineda's  conjecture  (HI.  28)  that  "the  bouse  with 
seven  pillars,'*  "  the  highest  places  of  the  city,"  of  Prov. 
Ix.  1-3,  had  originally  a  local  reference  Is,  at  lessl,  plaus- 
ible enough  to  be  worta  mentioning.  It  Is  curious  to 
I  think  that  there  may  have  Ira  a  historical  "  Solomon's 
house,"  like  that  of  the  Aew  Atltmtit. 

s  Ewala'a  apology  for  these  acts  of  despotism  (ill.  212) 


of  worship  which  his  father  and  Nathan  could  instil 
into  him.  We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
his  intercourse  with  Tyre,  what  measures  he  took 
for  its  completion.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  its 
architecture,  proportions,  materials  [Temple],  and 
the  organisation  of  the  ministering  Priests  and 
Levites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cyclopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  (still 
remaining  when  all  else  has  perished,  Ewald,  iii. 
297)  gradually  rising  np  and  covering  the  area  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
continually  from  Joppa,  cedar,  and  gold  and  silver, 
brass  "  without  weight"  from  the  foundries  of 
Succoth  and  Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and 
squared  from  the  quarries.  Far  from  colossal  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Parvaim.  It  glittered  in  the  morning  sun  (it  has 
been  well  said)  like  the  sanctuary  of  an  El  Dorado 
(Milroan,  Hat.  of  Jan,  i.  259).  Throughout  the 
whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingly  city 
was  unbroken  by  the  sound  of  the  woikman's 
hammer : 

*  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  boric  grew." 

(7.)  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now 
there  were  some  darker  shailes  in  the  picture.  Not 
reverence  only  for  the  Holy  City,  but  the  wish  to 
shut  out  from  sight  the  misery  he  had  caused,  to 
close  his  ears  against  cries  which  were  rising  daily 
to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  led  him  probably 
to  place  the  works  connected  with  the  Temple  at 
as  peat  a  distance  as  ]wssible  from  the  Temple 
itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  people,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Ex.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9  et  al.\  following  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2),  he  reduced  the  "strangers"  in 
the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanite  races  who 
had  chosen  the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the. 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots, 
and  made  their  life  **  bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."*! 
[  Proselytes.]  Copying  the  Pharaohs  in  their 
magnificence,  he  copied  them  also  in  their  disregard 
of  human  suffering.  Acting,  probably,  under  the 
same  counsels  as  had  prompted  that  measure,  on 
the  result  of  David's  census,  he  seized  on  these 
"  strangers "  for  the  weary,  servile  toil  against 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  rebelled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with  wives 
and  children  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests 
of  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  15;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Even 
the  Israelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to 
the  helot  state  (2  Chr.  viii.  9),  were  yet  summoned 
to  take  their  share,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labour 
(1  K.  v.  13, 14).  One  trace  of  the  special  servitude 
of  "  these  hewers  of  stone  "  existed  long  afterwards 
in  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  attached  to  the 
Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon's  Servants. 

(8.)  After  seven  years  and  a  half  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites 
looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation. 

presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  free  spirit  which,  for 
the  most  part,  pervades  his  work.  Throughout  his 
history  of  David  and  Solomon,  his  sympathy  for  the 
father's  heroism,  his  admiration  for  tbe  son's  magni- 
tlccnce,  seem  to  keep  his  Judgment  under  a  fascination 
whl.  h  It  Is  difficult  for  his  rend<  rs  to  escape  from. 
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Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale  as 
stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  H  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly 
become  idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries, 
as  before,  there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from 
Ziou,  the  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  were  both  re- 
moved (2  Chr.  v.  5)  and  brought  to  the  new 
Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites  met 
in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen.  Then, 
it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the  noble 
hymn,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  yc 
lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in  "  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jem,  i.  263). 
The  trumpeters  and  singers  were  "  as  one"  in  their 
mighty  Hallelujah — "  O  praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever "  (2  Chr.  v. 
13).  The  ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden 
sanctuary,  and  then  "  the  cloud,"  the  "  glory  of  the 
Lord,"  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables 
of  stone,  associated  with  the  first  rude  beginnings 
of  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  were  still,  they  and 
they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had  now  so  magnificent 
a  shrine  (2  Chr.  v.  10).  They  bore  their  witness 
to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  national  or  individual  life,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national 
religion.  And  throughout  the  whole  scene,  the  per- 
son of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object,  compared 
with  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are  for  the 
time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless,  from  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the  victims 
and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears,  even  more  than 
David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in  a  liturgical 
character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses  the  congre- 
gation, offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates  the 
Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  the  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the 
spokesman  and  "  preacher"  of  the  people  (Ewald, 
iii.  820).  He  takes  at  least  some  steps  towards  that 
far-off  (Ps.  ex.  1)  ideal  of  "a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [UzziAH],but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader 
of  a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest  utter- 
ance of  the  creed  of  Israel,  setting  forth  the  distance 
and  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incompre- 
hensible, dwelling  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
yet  ruling  men,  hearing  their  prayers,  giving  them 
all  good  things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.' 

(9.)  The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of 
festival,  synchronising  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  time  of  the  completed  vintage.  Representatives 
of  all  the  tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes, 
it  may  be,  from  the  newly-acquired  territories  in 
Northern  Syria,  (2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8), — all  were 
assembled,  rejoicing  in  the  actual  gloiy  and  the 
bright  hopes  of  Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then, 
or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative  of  1  K.  ix.  and 
2  Chr.  vii.  leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  criticism, 
misled  by  its  own  acuteneu,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation, 
only  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  added  some  cen- 

»  Ewald,  yielding  lo  his  one  special  weakness,  sees  In 
this  prayer  the  rhetorical  addition  of  the  Deuteronomlst 
editor  (IIL  315). 

•  Ps.  cxxxlL  belongs  manifestly  (com p.  w.  7,  8, 10, 16, 
with  2  Chr.  vl.  41)  to  the  day  of  dedication ;  and  v.  12 
contains  the  condition,  of  which  the  vision  of  the  night 
presents  the  dark  as  the  day  had  presented  the  bright  side. 


tunes  afterwards  (Ewald,  iii.  404).  It  is  open 
to  us  to  maintain  that,  with  a  character  such  as 
Solomon's,  with  a  religious  ideal  so  far  beyond  his 
actual  life,  such  thoughts  were  psychologically  pro- 
bable, that  strange  misgivings,  suggested  by  the 
very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the  day's 
solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.'  It  is 
in  harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  that  those  misgivings  should  receive 
an  interpretation,  that  the  king  should  be  taught 
that  what  he  had  done  was  indeed  right  and  good, 
but  that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  perma- 
nent. Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice..  There 
was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

(10.)  The  danger  came,  and  in  spite  of  the 
warning  the  king  fell.  Before  long  the  priests  and  # 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous 
only,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as 
the  compiler  of  1  K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty 
of  another.  Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alli- 
ances, partly  from  the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking 
the  stimulus  of  change,  he  gave  himself  to  "  strange 
women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination 
which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  given  us.  We  are 
left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in  his  very 
"  largeness  of  heart,"  so  far  in  advance  of  the  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to 
it.  His  convene  with  men  of  other  creeds  and 
climes  might  lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect, 
one  phase  of  modern  thought,  as  the  confessions  of 
the  Preacher  in  Koheleth  anticipate  another.  In 
recognising  what  was  true  in  other  forms  of  faith, 
he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  false,  his 
sense  of  the  pie-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  to 
him,  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation's  reli- 
gious life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,*  from  Elohim  to  the  "Gods 
many  and  Lords  many"  of  the  nations  round. 
Jehovah,  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of 
nature-worship,  might  come  to  seem  equally  true, 
equally  acceptable.  The  women  whom  he  brought 
from  other  countries  might  well  be  allowed  the 
luxury  of  their  own  superstitions.  And,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of  his 
fame  and  be  part  of  his  magnificence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii.  380),"  have 
mingled  political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped,  f 
by  a  policy  of  toleration,  to  conciliate  neighbouring 
princes,  to  attract  a  larger  traffic.  But  probably 
also  there  was  another  influence  less  commonly 
taken  into  account.  The  wide-spread  belief  of  the 
East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon  is  not,  it  is  * 
believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  period 
that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the 
element  of  idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on 
men's  minds  was  the  thaumaturgic,  soothsaying, 
incantations,  divinations  (2  K.  i.  2 ;  Is.  ii.  6 ; 

>  It  Is  noticeable  that  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovah,  Is  the 
Divine  name  used  throughout  Eccleslastes. 

u  To  see,  however,  as  Ewald  does.  In  Solomon's  policy 
nothing  but  a  wise  toleration  like  that  of  a  modem  status- 
man  Id  regard  to  Christian  sects,  or  of  the  English 
Government  In  India,  Is  surely  lo  read  history  through  a 
refracting  and  distorting  medium. 
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2  dir.  xxxiii.  6  et  til.).  The  religion  of  Israel 
opposed  a  item  prohibition  to  all  such  perilous  yet 
tempting  art*  (Drut.  xviii.  10  et  al.).  The  religions 
of  the  nations  round  fostered  them.  Was  it  strange 
that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in  one 
path  should  turn  into  the  other  ?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.  The  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  was 
a  step  backwards  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetish 
worship.  A»  he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of 
luxury,  selfishness,  oppression,  more  than  counter- 
balancing all  the  good  of  higher  art  and  wider 
knowledge,  so  he  left  this  too  as  an  ineradicable 
evil.  Not  less  truly  than  the  son  of  Nebat  might 
his  nnme  have  been  written  in  history  as  Solomon 
the  son  of  David  who  "  made  Israel  to  sin." 

(11.)  Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder 
as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.   The  strength  of  the 

j  nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended 
on  its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order,  dor- 
mant in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  as  it 
were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  the 
more  dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kindled 
into  active  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if 
taught  by  the  history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent 

r  to  utter  one  of  those  predictions  which  help  to  work 
out  their  own  fulfilment,  fastening  on  thoughts 
l*fore  vague,  pointing  Jeroboam  out  to  himself  and 
to  the  people  as  the  destined  heir  to  the  larger  half 
of  the  kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  David  had  been 
called,  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  xi. 
28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jero- 
boam was  driveu  for  a  time  into  exile  it  was  only 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the 
then  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Pharaohs  as  his  queen  (l.XX.  1M 
supra).  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  ol  re- 
newed vitality.  Kphraim  was  prepared  once  more 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  needing  special 

"  control  (1  K.  xi.  28).  And  with  this  weakuess 
within  there  came  attacks  from  without.  Hadad 
and  liezon,  the  one  in  Edom,  the  other  in  Syria, 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
now  found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  pre- 
maturely old,*  must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  break- 
ing up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  ho  had  suc- 
ceeded. Kehoboam,  inheriting  his  faults  without  his 

*  Solomon's  age  at  bis  death  could  not  have  been  much 
more  than  fifty-nine  or  sixty,  yet  ft  was  not  till  he  was 
••  old  "  that  bis  wives  perverted  him  (I  K.  xl.  4). 

r  Hexeklah  found.  It  was  said,  formulae  for  the  cure  of 
T  diseases  engraved  on  Die  door-posts  of  the  Temple,  and 
destroyed  them  because  they  drew  men  away  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Suldas,  s.  v.  'Ejen'aO.  Strange  as 
the  history  Is,  It  has  a  counterpart  In  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  of  2  Cbr.  xvl.  12,  that  Asa  "sought  nut  to  the 
liOrd  but  to  the  physicians."  Was  there  a  rivalry  In  the 
treatment  of  disease  between  the  priests  and  prophets  on 
the  one  side  (comp.  Is.  xxxvlii.  21),  and  Idolatrous  thau- 
maturglsU  on  the  other  (comp.  also  2  K.  1.  2)? 

•  The  Song  of  Songs,  however,  was  never  read  publicly, 
'  either  In  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Church,  nor  in  the 

former  were  young  men  allowed  to  read  It  at  all 
(Theoil.  Cyr.  ITaif.  in  Cant.  Cant. ;  Theod.  Hops.  p.  699 
in  Migne). 

■  We  rast  on  this  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  deeper 
Interpretation.  To  nrgu<-,  as  many  have  done,  that  the 
mystical  sense  must  be  the  only  one  because  the  literal 


wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likely  U 
avert  it. 

(12.)  Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart 
which  ran  parallel  with  this  history  Scripture  is 
comparatively  silent.  Something  may  be  learnt 
from  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  which,  whether 
written  by  him  or  not,  stand  in  the  Canon  of  the 
0.  T.  as  representing,  with  profound,  inspired  in- 
sight tin  successive  phases  of  his  life;  something 
also  from  the  fact  that  so  little  remains  out  of  so 
much,  out  of  the  songs,  proverbs,  treatises  of  which 
the  historian  speaks  (1  K .  iv.  32,  33).  Legendary  as 
may  be  the  traditions  which  speak  of  Hezekiah  as  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  preserving  some  portions  of 
Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  destroying  i 
others,!  a  like  process  of  selection  must  have  been 
gone  through  by  the  unknown  Rabbis  of  the  Great 
Synaoooue  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  Slowly 
and  hesitatingly  they  received  into  the  Canon,  as 
they  went  on  with  their  unparalleled  work  of  the 
expurgation  by  a  pec  pie  of  its  own  literature,  the 
two  books  which  have  been  the  stumbling-blocks  of 
commentators,  Ecclesiastes  an!  the  tong  of  Songs* 
(Ginsburg,  Koheletlt,  pp.  13-15).  They  give  ex- 
cerpta  only  from  the  3tx)0  Proverbs.  Of  the  thou- 
sand and  five  Songs  (the  precise  number  indicates 
n  known  collection)  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
They  were  willing,  f.  e.  to  admit  Koheleth  for  the 
sake  of  its  ethical  conclusion,  the  Song  of  Songs,  be- 
cause at  a  very  early  period,  possibly  even  then,  it 
had  received  a  mystical  interpretation  (Keil,  An- 
kit.  in  dm  Alt.  Test.  §127),  because  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which  if  passionate,  wa« 
also  tender,  and  pure,  and  true.*  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  are  elements  in  that  poem,  the  strong 
delight  in  visible  outward  beauty,  the  suiTender  of 
heart  and  will  to  one  overpowering  impulse,  which 
might  come  to  be  divorced  from  truth  and  purity, 
and  would  then  be  perilous  in  proportion  to  their 
giace  and  charm.  Such  a  divorce  took  place  we 
know  iu  the  actual  lite  of  Solomon.  It  could  not 
fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the  idyls  in  which 
feeling  and  fancy  uttered  themselves.  The  poems  ot 
the  Son  of  David  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hnfiz. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fame,  in  excluding  them. 

(13.)  The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has 
been  said,  as  at  any  rate  representing  the  three 
stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before 
us  the  brightness  of  his  youth,  the  heart  as  yet  un- 
tainted, human  love  passionate  yet  undefiled,*  and 

would  be  fnsnpportable.  Is  simply  to  "bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean,"  to  assert  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
would  choose  a  love  that  was  lustful  and  impure  as  the 
fitting  parable  of  the  holiest.  Much  rather  may  we  say 
with  Herder  (Getit  in-  Ebr.  Paa.,  Mai.  vi_),  that  the 
poem,  In  Its  literal  sense,  is  one  which  "  might  have  been 
written  in  Paradise."  The  man  and  the  woman  are.  as 
In  their  primeval  Innocence,  loving  and  beloved,  thinking 
no  evil,  "  naked  and  not  ashamed.'' 

b  We  adopt  the  older  view  of  Lowth  (ITad.  xxx.,  xxxl.) 
and  others,  rather  than  that  of  Itenan  and  Ewald,  which 
almost  brings  down  a  noble  poem  to  ibe  level  of  an 
operatic  ballet  at  a  Parisian  theatre.  Theodore  of  Mop- 
sueslia  ('.  c.)  had,  at  least,  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
the  Sympatium  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  Micbaells  (.Vof. 
in  Loictk,  xxxi.)  than  It  represents  a  young  hnsliand 
and  his  favourite  bride  hindered,  by  harem  Jealousies 
or  regulations,  from  free  Intercourse  with  each  other, 
seems  to  us  preferable,  and  connects  Itself  with  tbe 
identification  of  tbe  Shulamite  with  Abisbag,  already 
noticed. 
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therefore  becoming,  under  a  higher  inspiration,  half- 
ronsciously  it  may  he  to  itself,  but,  if  not,  then 
unconsciously  for  others,  the  parable  of  the  soul's 
affections.'  Then  contra  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
the  stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought,  searching 
into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty  in 
little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duly  on 
the  fear  of  Ood,  gathering  from  the  wide  lessons  of 
a  king's  experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.d  The  poet  has  become  the  philo- 
sopher, the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moralist. 
But  the  man  passed  through  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were 
to  him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known 
and  exhausted  (Reel,  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there 
came,  as  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the 
gieat  retribution.  The  "sense  that  wore  with 
time  "  avenged  "  the  crime  of  sense."  There  fell  on 
him,  as  on  other  crowned  voluptuaries.0  the  weari- 
ness which  sees  written  on  all  things,  Vanity  of 
Vanities.  Slowly  only  conld  he  recover  from  that 
"  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence 
that  brought  to  his  father  David  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness.  He  conld  not  rise  to  the  height  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his 
first  love.  The  weary  soul  could  only  lay  again, 
with  slow  and  painful  relapses,  the  foundations  of 
a  true  morality  [comp.  Ecclesiastics], 

(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
enter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
either  way,  the  doubting  question,  Is  there  any 
hope?  Others  have  not  shrunk  from  debating  that 
question,  deciding,  according  to  their  formulae,  that 
he  did  or  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation 
so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were  they  to  be  placed  upon 
the  judgment-seat.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
give  references  to  the  patristic  and  other  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject.  They  have  been 
elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (XHctionn.  s.  v. 
Salomon,  Nouvell.  dissert.  De  la  salut  dtt  Sal.). 
*  It  is  noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrysostom 
aud  the  theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  for 
the  most  part,  favourable,  Augustine  and  those  of 
the  Latin,  for  the  most  part,  adverse  to  his  chances 
of  salvation.' 

VII.  Legends. — (1.)  The  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  the  minds  of  later  generations,  is  shown 
in  its  best  form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of 
his  name  for  even  the  noblest  thoughts  of other  writers. 
Possibly  in  Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  the  Bc.h 
of  Wisdom,  we  have  instances  of  this,  free  from  the 
vicious  element  of  an  apocryphal  literature.  Before 

«  -The  final  cause  of  Canticles,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  was  that  It  might  be  a  field  In  which  mysticism 
could  disport  Itself"  (Bishop  Jebb,  r&rresptmd.  with 
Knox,  I.  305).  The  traces  of  the  "  great  mystery  "  which 
thus  connect*  divine  and  human  love,  are  Indeed  to  be 
round  everywhere.  In  the  Targums  of  Rabbis,  in  the 
writings  of  Fathers,  .Schoolmen,  Puritans,  In  the  poems 
of  Mystics  like  Sovalis,  Jetadeddin  Knml,  Saadi  (comp. 
Tboluck,  Morgenlthld.  MytHk,  pp.  65,  221).  It  appears 
in  its  highest  form  in  the  Vita  yuota  of  iJante,  purified 
by  Christian  feeling  from  the  sensuous  element  which 
in  Kastern  writers  ton  readily  mingles  with  it.  Of  all 
•trange  assertions,  that  of  Re  nan,  that  mysticism  of  this 
kind  Is  foreign  to  the  Shemltlc  character,  is  perhaps  about 
the  strangest  (Can/,  da  Cant.  p.  1 19). 

*  Both  In  Kcclesiactes  (II.  3-12)  and  yet  more  !n  Pro- 
verbs (i.  1 1-17,  vli.  6-23)  we  may  find  traces  of  experiences 
gained  In  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an  Eastern  city  could 
hardly  nave  tieen  drawn  b*it  by  one  who,  like  Haroun 


long,  however,  it  took  other  forms.  Round  the 
facts  of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  refractions,  coloured  and  distorted,  ac- 
cording to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ecclesiastes  r 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  an£ 
the  Kabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  in  Jabne.  His  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  The  casuistry  of  the  Kabbis  rested  on  his 
dicta.  Ashmedai,  the  king  of  the  demons,  deprived 
him  of  his  magic  ring,  and  he  wandered  through  the 
cities  of  Israel,  weeping  and  saying,  I,  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Ginsburg,  Koht- 
leth,  App.  i.  H. ;  Koran,  Sur.  3ft).  He  left  behind 
him  spells  and  charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out 
evil  spirits ;  and  for  centuries,  incantations  bearing 
his  name  were  the  special  boast  of  all  the  "  vagabond 
Jew  exorcists"  who  swarmed  in  the  cities  of  the 
empire  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5 ;  Just.  Mart.  Setpons. 
ad  Orthod.  55 ;  Origen,  Comm.  m  Matt.  xxvi.  3). 
His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of 
bensts  and  birds,  a  gift  shaied  afterwards,  it  was 
said,  by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Ewald,  iii.  407  ; 
Koran,  Sur.  H7).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of 
gems  and  herbs  *  (Fabricius,  Codex  F&evdcp.  V.  T. 
1042).  He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Ara-  r 
bian  alphabets  (Ibid.  1014). 

(2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afreets  -«. 
nnd  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them 
into  the  sea  (Lane,  Arabian  Xtjhts,  i.  p.  36). 
The  remote  pre-Adamite  past  was  peopled  with  a 
succession  of  forty  Solomons,  ruling  over  different 
races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword  that  gave  them 
sovereignty  over  the  Jinns.  To  Solomon  himself 
belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  preseut,  anil  the  future.  Because  he 
stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen  God  gave  him  the 
winds  as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him, 
making  a  perpetual  canopy.  The  demons  in  their 
spite  wrote  books  of  magic  in  his  name,  but  he, 
being  ware  of  it,  seized  them  and  placed  them 
under  his  throne,  where  they  remained  till  his 
death,  and  then  the  demons  again  got  hold  of  them 
and  scattered  them  abroad  (b'Herbelot,  >.  v.  '■  So- 
liman  ben  Daoud;"  Koran,  Sur.  21).  The  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  thi-ee  or  four 
romances.  The  Koran  {Sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit, 
her  wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which 
Solomon  professed.    She  appears  under  three  dif- 

Alrashld  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times  laid  aside 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  and  plunged  into  the  other 
extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  be  might  gain  the  excite- 
ment of  a  fresh  sensation. 

•  "  A  taste  for  pleasure  Is  extinguished  in  the  King's 
heart  (Louis  XIV.).  Age  and  devotion  have  taught  bim 
to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  everything  he 
was  formerly  fond  of  "  (M  me.  de  Maintenon's  Utters,  206). 

'  How  deeply  this  question  entered  Into  the  hearts  of 
Mediaeval  thinkers,  and  in  what  way  the  noblest  of  them 
all  decided  It,  wo  read  In  the  JHvina  Commedia— 

**  1 A  quint*  iuce  ch'S  tra  noi  pin  bella 
Splra  di  tal  amor,  cbe  ttttio  it  mondo 
ljujgiu  ne  gola  di  saper  novella." 

Fandiso,  x.  lot. 

The  "  splra  di  tal  amor"  refers,  of  course,  to  the  .Song  oi 

Solomon. 

s  The  name  of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's  seal 
(CmxnUaria  Majalir),  perjietuate*  the  old  belief. 
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fereot  names,  Nicaule  (Calmet,  Diet.  a.  v.),  Balkis 
(D*Herbelot, $.  t>  \  Makeda  (Pineda,  v.  14).  The 

,  Arabs  claim  her  as  belonging  to  Yemen,  the  Ethi- 
opians as  coming  from  Meroe.  In  each  form  of  the 
story  a  son  is  bora  to  her,  which  colls  Solomon  its 
father,  in  the  Arab  version  Meilekh,  in  the  Ethiopian 
David  after  his  grandfather,  the  ancestor  of  a  long 
line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3, 
4,  5),  Twelve  thousand  HebrewB  accompanied  her 
on  her  return  home,  and  from  them  were  descended 

*  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  Prester  John 
(Presbyter  Joannes)  of  mediaeval  travellers  (D'Her- 
belot,  /.  c. ;  Pineda,  I.  c. ;  Corylus,  Diss,  de  regma 
Austr.  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus,  i.).  She  brought 
to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ  [Magi.]  One  at 
least  of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came 
was  rescued  from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy 
girls  were  dressed  up  by  her  exactly  alike  so  that 
no  eye  could  distinguish  them.  The  king  placed 
water  before  them  and  bade  them  wash,  and  then 
when  the  boys  scrubbed  their  faces  and  the  girls 
stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out  which  were  which 
(Glycas,  Annal.  in  Fabrieius,  I.  c).  Versions  of  these 
and  other  legends  are  to  be  found  also  in  Weil,  Bibl. 
Legends,  p.  171  ;  Fiirst,  Perlenschniire,  c  36. 

(3.)  The  feme  of  Solomon  spread  northward  and 
eastward  to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the 
Meder-Suteiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that 

1  Persepolis  had  been  built  by  the  Jims  at  his  com- 
mand, and  pointed  to  the  T akht-i-Suleiman  (Solo- 
mon's throne)  in  proof.  Through  their  spells  too 
he  made  his  wonderful  journey,  breakfasting  at  Per- 
sepolis, dining  at  Baal-bec,  supping  at  Jerusalem 
(Chardin,  iii.  135,  143  j  Ouseley,  ii.  41,  437). 
Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single  life  of 
David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon, 
one,  the  Suleiman-Nomeh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Firdousi  (D'Hetbelot,  /.  c. ;  Chardin,  iii. 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with 
the  great  Peisian  hero,  Djemschid  (Ouseley,  ii.  64). 

(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared 
in  their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing 
all  their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocrypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a  Hygro- 
manteia,  a  Contradictio  Saloraonis  (whatever  that 
may  be)  condemned  by  Gelasius,  Incantationes, 
Clavicula,  and  the  like.*  One  pseudonymous  work 
hns  a  somewhat  higher  character,  the  Psalterium 
Sabjmonis,  altogether  without  merit,  a  mere  cento 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  but  not  otherwise 
offensive  (Fabrieius,  i.  917 ;  Tregelles,  Introd.  to 
If.  T.  p.  154),  and  therefor*  attached  sometimes, 
as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Codex,  to  the  sacred 
volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  from  the  om- 
nivorous Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did  repent, 
and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the  San- 
hedrim, doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  five 
times  with  rods,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sackcloth 
through  the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he  went 
Give  alms  to  Solomon  (Bede,  de  Salom.  ap.  Pineda). 
VIII.  New  Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild 

<>  Two  of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  In 
facsimile  by  Scbeible  (Moster,  v.).  The  Clavicula  Salo- 
mon it  Necromavtica  consists  of  Incantations  made  up  of 
Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
f  is  the  SigiUum  Sakmmis,  engraved  with  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, such  as  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singular 
(unless  this  too  was  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both  the 
books  profess  to  be  published  with  the  special  licence  of 
Popes  Julius  II  and  Alexander  VI.   Was  this  the  form 


farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables,  to  that  which 
presents  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The 
teaching  of  the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  materials 
for  a  life  of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  the 
truest  measure  of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of 
Man  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It 
declares  that  in  the  humblest  work  of  God,  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a  grace  and  beauty  inex- 
haustible, so  that  even  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  "  (Matt.  vi.  29 ).' 
It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth  in 
wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike  his,  taking,  in  the  eves 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer, 
purer,  because  united  with  purity,  victory  over 
temptation,  self-sacrifice,  the  true  large-heartedness 
of  sympathy  with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view 
which  serious  thinkers  have  ever  taken  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  have  owned  that  there 
was  in  Him  one  "  greater  than  Solomon "  (Matt, 
xii.  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David,  ideally  a 
type  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  was  in  his 
actual  life,  the  most  strangely  contrasted.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David,  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
Sh£lom6h,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father.  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMON'8  POECH.  [Palace.] 
SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Children  of). 
(ilbV  vM'AjSoV'M.  Exr-  »•  58; 

viol  SovKav  SaAw/i&V,  Ezr.  ii.  55  ;  Neh.  vii.  57, 
60 :  filii  senorum  Sahmonis).  The  persons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
places  in  those  lists,  and  their  position  indicates 
some  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple. 
First  come  the  priests,  then  Levites,  then  Nethinim, 
then  "the  children  of  Solomon's  servants."  In 
the  Greek  of  1  Esdr.  v.  33,  35,  the  order  is  the 
same,  but  instead  of  Netbinim  we  meet  with 
UpotovXoi,  "servants"  or  "ministers,"  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  state- 
ment as  to  their  office  we  are  left  to  conjecture  and 
inference.  (1.)  The  name,  as  well  as  the  order, 
implies  inferiority  even  to  the  Nethinim.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  slates  of  Solomon.  The 
servitude  of  the  Nethinim,  "given  to  the  Lord,"  was 
softened  by  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nethinim.] 
(2.)  The  starting  point  of  their  history  is  to  be 
found  probably  in  1  K.  v.  13,  14,  ix.  20,  21 ; 
2  Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Canaanites,  who  had  been  living 
till  then  with  a  certain  measure  of  freedom,  were 
reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king's  stone-quarries,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  effected  under  David, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  then  connected 
specially  with  the  Temple,  and  the  servitude  under 
his  successor  was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  2).    (3.)  The  last  passage  throws 

of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
courage ? 

1  A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  like  lesson 
deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  fables.  The  king 
of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants,  took  the  Insect 
on  his  band,  and  held  converse  with  it,  asking.  Croesus- 
like, "  Am  not  1  the  mightiest  and  most  glorious  of  men  f 
-  Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-king,  "  Thou  sittest  on  a  throne 
of  gold,  but  I  make  thy  band  my  throne,  and  thus  air 
greater  thin  thou  "  (Chardin,  ill.  p.  196). 
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tome  light  on  their  special  office.  The  Nethinim, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gibeonites,  were  appointed 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Tabernacle. 
For  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  Temple 
another  kind  of  labour  was  required,  and  the  new 
slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and  squar- 
ing stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18).  Their  descendants 
appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order,  inheriting 
probably  the  same  functions  and  the  same  skill. 
The  prominence  which  the  erection  of  a  new  Temple 
on  their  return  from  Babylon  would  give  to  their 
work,  accounts  lor  the  special  mention  of  them  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Like  the  Ne- 
thinim, they  were  in  the  position  of  proselytes, 
outwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  though 
belonging  to  the  hated  race,  and,  even  in  their 
names,  bearing  traces  of  their  origin  (Ear.  ii.  55-58). 
Like  them,  too,  the  great  mass  must  either  have 
perished,  or  given  up  their  position,  or  remained 
at  Babylon.  The  392  of  Ezr.  ii.  55  (Nethinim  in- 
cluded) must  have  been  but  a  small  fragment  of  the 
descendants  of  the  150,000  employed  by  Solomon 
(1  K.  v.  15).  [E.  H.  P.] 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.  [Canticles.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OP.  [Wisdom, 
Book  of.] 

SON*  The  term  " son "  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
succession,  as  ben  tltanah,  "  son  of  a  year,"  «'.  e.  a 
year  old,  ben  kesheth,  "  son  of  a  bow," »".  e.  an  arrow. 
The  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  in  composi- 
tion, as  Bar-timaeus.   [Children.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SON  OP  GOD  (vtbs  ««oS),»  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever-blessed  Trinity,  who  is  coequal,  co- 
eternal,  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father;  and 
who  took  the  nature  of  man  in  the  womb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  as  Man  bears  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  Saviour,  and  who  proved  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  all  true  Israelites,  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abraham,  the  universal  Church  of  God. 

The  title  Son  OF  God  was  gradually  revealed  to 
the  world  in  this  its  full  and  highest  significance. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the  term  occurs  in  the 
plural  number,  "Sons  of  God," 
(Gen.  vi.  2,  4),  and  there  the  appellation  is  ap- 
plied to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  those 
who  were  set  in  authority  over  others  (according 
to  the  exposition  in  Cyril  Alex.  Adv.  Julian,  p. 
296,  and  Adv.  Anthropomorph.  c  17),  or  (as  some 
have  held)  the  sons  of  the  family  of  Seth — those 
who  had  been  most  distinguished  by  piety  and 
virtue.  In  Job  i.  C,  and  ii.  1,  this  title,  "Sons  of 
God,"  is  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Angels.  In 
Psalm  lxxxii.  6,  "  I  have  said,  ye  are  gods ;  and 
ye  are  all  sons  of  the  Highest"  (fi^Jf  '33),  the 
title  is  explained  by  Theodoret  and  others  to  signify 
those  persons  whom  God  invests  with  a  portion  of 
His  own  dignity  and  authority  as  rulers  of  His 
people,  and  who  have  clearer  revelations  of  His 
will,  as  our  Lord  intimates  (John  x.  35);  and 

•  1.  J3:  vUtiJUiut;  from  D33,  "build"  (see  Jer. 
MxiH.7> 

2.  "13,  from  T13,  "  pure ;"  rimy ;  dllectm  (Pruv. 
XXAV). 

3.  "T&J  ;  niittv;  purr. 


therefore  the  children  of  Israel,  the  favoured  people 
of  God,  are  specially  called  collectively,  by  God, 
His  Son  (Ex.  iv.  22,' 23  ;  Hos.  xi.  1). 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  that  title  is  applied 
by  God  to  His  only  Son,  begotten  by  eternal  gene- 
ration (see  Ps.  ii.  7),  as  interpreted  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (i.  5,  v.  5) ;  the  word  m'll. 
"  to-day,"  in  that  passage,  being  expressive  of  the 
act  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  yesterday,  nor  to- 
morrow. "  In  aeterno  nec  praeteritum  est,  neo 
futurum,  sed  perpetuum  hodie"  (Luther).  That 
text  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  is  crowned 
and  anointed  as  King  by  God  (Ps.  ii.  2, 6),  although 
resisted  by  men,  Ps.  ii.  21,  23,  compared  with 
Acts  iv.  25-27,  where  that  text  is  applied  by  St. 
Peter  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  His  subse- 
quent exaltation ;  and  the  same  Psalm  is  also  re- 
ferred to  Christ  by  St.  Paul,  when  preaching  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts 
xiii.  33) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews 
might  nave  learnt  from  their  own  Scriptures  that 
the  Messiah  is  in  a  special  sense  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  this  is  allowed  by  Maimonides  in  Porti  Hosts, 
ed.  Pococke,  p.  160,239.  This  truth  might  have 
been  deduced  by  logical  inference  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  in  no  passage  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  the  Messiah  clearly  and  explicitly  designated  by 
the  title  '•  Son  of  God."  The  words,  "The  form 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  are  in  the 
Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Dan.  iii.  25), 
and  were  uttered  by  a  heathen  and  idolatrous  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  cannot  therefore  be  understood 
as. expressing  a  clear  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  although 
we  may  readily  agree  that,  like  Caiaphas  and  Pilate, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  especially  as  he  was  perhaps 
in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Daniel,  may  have  de- 
livered a  true  prophecy  concerning  Christ. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  generally  believed  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  also  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  viz.  as  a  Divine  Person, 
coequal,  coeteinal,  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father? 

That  the  Jews  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  subordi- 
nate senses  of  the  term  already  specified  (viz.  as  a 
holy  person,  and  as  invested  with  great  power  by 
God),  cannot  be  doubted ;  tut  the  point  at  issue 
is,  whether  they  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  what  the  Universal  Church  believes  Jesus  Christ 
to  be?  Did  they  believe  (as  some  learned  persons 
suppose  they  did)  that  the  terms  Messiah  and  Son 
of  God  are  "  equivalent  and  inseparable  "  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jews  ought  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah's  divinity  from 
their  own  Scriptures,  especially  from  such  texts  as 
Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lorest  righteousness  and  hntest 
wickedness ;  therefore  God,  Thy  God,  anointed  Thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows;"  a  text 
to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

;  yAwiyia;  ttirpt;  genus. 

6.  J'3  ;  anipua ;  poster*. 

6.  p3D,  like  a  son,  t .  e.  a  successor. 

b  The  present  article.  In  conjunction  with  that  o( 
Sawdub,  forms  the  snpplement  to  Uie  life  of  our  Lord. 
[See  JzsrsCincsT,  vol  1.  p.  1039.] 
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appeals  (Heb.  i.  8) ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mes- 
siah's Godhead  might  also  hare  been  inferred  from 
such  texts  as  Isaiah  ix.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
bora,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ....  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God ;"  and  vii.  14,  "  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  con- 
ceive and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  His  name 
Immanuel"  (with  us,  God) ;  and  from  Jer.  ixiii.  5, 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will 
raise  onto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
shall  reign  and  prosper  .  .  .  ;  and  this  is  the  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  (Jehovah) 
our  Righteousness  ;"  and  from  Micah  r.  2,  "  Out 
of  thee  (Bethlehem  Ephratah)  shall  He  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings 
forth  hare  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting ; " 
and  from  Zech.  xi,  13,  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I 
was  prised  at  of  them," 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  Jews  might 
not  and  ought  not  to  have  inferred  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah  from  their  own  Scriptures,  but 
whether,  for  the  most  part,  they  really  did  deduce 
that  doctiiue  from  those  Scriptures  1  They  ought 
doubtless  to  have  been  prepared  by  those  Scriptures 
for  a  suffering  Messiah ;  but  this  we  know  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  to  them  a 
stumbling-block  (1  Cor.  i.  23)  ;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  which  they  raised  against  the 
Christians  was  that  they  worshipped  a  man  who 
died  a  death  which  is  declared  to  be  an  accursed 
one  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  delivered  by 
God  Himself  (Deut.  xxi.  23). 

May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  age  failed  likewise  of  attaining  to  the  true 
sense  of  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ?  May  it  not  also  be  true,  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  Dititie  Sonship  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  of 
one  who  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  also 
affirmed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with 
the  Father? 

In  looking  at  this  question  d  priori,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  declare  in 
the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms  the  Divine 
Unity.  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  "  (Deut.  vi.  4),  this  is  the  solemn  decla- 
ration which  the  Jews  recite  daily,  morning  and 
evening  (see  Mishnah,  Barachoth,  chap.  i.).  They 
regarded  themselves  as  set  apart  from  all  the 
nations  of  earth  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  unity, 
and  to  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  And  having  suffered  severe  chastise- 
ments in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  for  their  own 
idolatries,  they  shrank — and  still  shrink — with  fear 
and  abhorrence  from  everything  that  might  seem 
in  any  degree  to  trench  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead. 

To  this  consideration  we  must  add,  a  posteriori, 
the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  who  lived  near  to  our  Lord's  age. 

Trypho,  the  learned  Jew,  who  debated  with 
Justin  Martyr  at  Ephesus  about  A.D.  150,  on  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians expressly  states,  "  that  it  seems  to  him  not 
only  paradoxical  but  silly  (pupir),  to  say  that  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  pre-existed  from  eternity  as  God, 
and  that  He  condescended  to  be  bora  as  man,  and  " 
— Trypho  explodes  the  notion — that  Christ  is  "  not 
man  begotten  of  man  "  (Justin  M.  Dialog,  a.  Try- 
phon.  §48,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1842). 
Here  is  a  distinct  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Jew 


that  the  Messiah  is  merely  man;  and  here  aha 
is  a  denial  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  He  is 
God,  pre-existing  from  eternity,  and  took  the  nature 
of  man.  In  the  same  Dialogue  the  Jewish  inter- 
locutor, Trypho,  approves  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionite 
heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Christ  was  a  mere 
man  (tyifubs  aVflponrojl,  and  adds  this  remarkable 
declaration :  "  all  we  (Jews)  expect  that  the  Messiah 
will  come  as  a  man  from  man  («.  e.  from  human 
parents),  and  that  Elias  will  anoint  Him  when  He 
is  come"  (wdyres  rjfitts  rbv  xpiffrav  &  v- 
8 pa  if  v  i(  avDpiway  upoffSoKaptty  ytrif 
otoDat,  koI  rbv  'HXtay  xp(<rtu  *M*  i\96rra, 
Trypho  Judaeus  ap.  Justin  M.  Dialog.  §49,  p. 
156).  And  in  §54,  St.  Justin  Martyr,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  believers,  combats  that 
assertion,  and  affirms  that  the  Hebrew  prophecies 
themselves,  to  which  he  appeals,  testify  that  the 
Messiah  is  not  a  man  bora  of  man,  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  human  generation,  tripmos 
i£  av&pArwy  Kara  rb  Koivbv  rStv  avQp&vuv  ytr- 
vnMs.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  same  dialogue,  where  Justin 
says,  "  If,  0  Trypho,  ye  understood  who  He  is  that 
is  sometimes  called  the  Messenger  of  mighty  counsel, 
and  a  Man  by  EzekieL  and  designated  as  the  Son  of 
Man  by  Daniel,  and  as  a  Child  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
Messiah  and  God  by  Daniel,  and  a  Stone  by  many, 
and  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  a  Star  by  Moses,  and 
the  Day-spring  by  .Zechariah,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  suffering,  by  Isaiah,  and  is  called  by  him 
a  Rod,  and  a  Flower  and  Corner  Stone,  and  the  Son 
of  God,  you  would  not  have  spoken  blasphemy 
against  Him,  who  is  already  come,  and  who  has 
been  born,  and  has  suffered,  and  has  ascended  into 
heaven  and  will  come  again "  (Justin  M.  a.  Try- 
phon.  §126,  p.  409),  and  Justin  affirms  that  he 
lias  proved,  against  the  Jews,  that  "  Christ,  who  is 
the  Lord  and  God,  and  Son  of  God,"  appeared  to 
their  Fathers,  the  Patriarchs,  in  various  forms, 
under  the  old  dispensation  (§128,  p.  425).  Com- 
pare the  authorities  in  Dorner,  On  the  Penan  of 
Chritt,  i.  pp.  265-271,  Engl,  transl. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Origen  wrote 
his  apologetic  work  in  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Celsus,  the  Epicurean,  and  in  various  places  of  that 
treatise  he  recites  the  allegations  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Gospel.  In  one  passage,  when  Celsus,  speaking 
in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  had  predicted  that  the  Son  of  God 
would  come  to  judge  the  righteous  and  to  punish 
the  wicked,  Origen  rejoins,  that  such  a  notion  is 
most  improperly  ascribed  to  a  Jew ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews  did  indeed  look  for  a  Messiah,  but  not  as  the  Son 
of  God.  "  No  Jew,"  he  says,  "  would  allow  that 
any  prophet  ever  said  that  a  Son  of  God  would 
come;  but  what  the  Jews  do  say,  is,  that  the 
Christ  of  God  will  come ;  and  they  often  dispute 
with  us  Christians,  as  to  this  very  question  for 
instance,  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  on  the  plea  that 
no  such  Person  exists  or  was  erer  foretold  "  (Origen, 
Adv.  Celt.  i.  §49,  vol.  i.  p.  365,  B.,  see  p.  38 
and  p.  79 ;  ed.  Spencer  and  other  places,  e.  g.  pp. 
22,  30,  51,  62,  71,  82,  110,  136). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  testified  that  the 
Jews  of  that  age  would  not  accept  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  applicable  to  the  Messiah  (Euseb.  Dem, 
Etang.  iv.  1),  and  in  later  days  they  charge  Chris- 
tians with  impiety  and  blasphemy  for  designating 
Christ  by  that  title  (Leontius,  Cone.  Hictn,  ii. 
Act.  ir.). 

Lastly,  a  learned  Jew,  Orobio,  in  the  17tb 
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eentury,  in  his  conference  with  Limborch,  affirms 
that  if  a  prophet,  or  even,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
Messiah  Himself,  were  to  work  miracles,  and  yet  lay 
claim  to  divinity,  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning,  as  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  {Orobio  ap. 
Limborch,  Arnica  Collatio,  p.  295,  ed.  Goud,  1688;. 

Hence,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  (with  Basnage, 
JThtoire  dcs  Juifi,  iv.  c.  24),  that  although  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  might  hare  inferred,  and 
ought  to  have  inferred,  from  their  own  Scriptures, 
that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  would  be  a  Divine 
Person,  and  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  although  some  among  them,  who 
were  more  enlightened  than  the  rest,  entertained 
that  opinion;  yet  it  was  not  the  popular  and  ge- 
nerally received  doctrine  among  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  other  than  a  man,  born  of  human 
parents,  and  not  a  divine  being,  and  Son  of  God. 

This  conclusion  reflects  much  light  upon  certain 
important  questions  of  the  Gospel  History,  and 
clears  up  several  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

1.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why 
was  Jesus  Christ  put  to  death  ?  "  He  was  ncused 
by  the  Jews  before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  sedition  and 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  Home  (Luke  xxiii. 
1-5;  cf.  John  xix.  12);  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  which 
the  Jews  resorted  for  the  sake  of  exasperating  the 
Roman  governor  against  Him,  and  even  of  com- 
pelling Pilate,  against  his  will,  to  condemn  Him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "  not  being  Caesar's  friend  "  (John  xix. 
12) ;  whereas,  if  our  Lord  had  really  announced  an 
intention  of  emancipating  the  Jews  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  He  would  have  procured  for  Himself  the  fa- 
vour and  support  of  the  Jewish  rulers  and  people. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Christ.  The 
Jews  were  at  that  time  anxiously  looking  for  the 
Messiah ;  the  Pharisees  asked  the  Baptist  whether 
he  was  the  Christ  (John  i.  20-25) ;  "  and  all  men 
mused  in  their  hearts  of  John  whether  he  were  the 
Christ,  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15). 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  well  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
sou  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth ;  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  mere  man,  born  after  the  ordinary  manner  of 
human  generation ;  and  Tit  they  all  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  he  might  be  the  Christ. 

This  circumstance  proves,  that,  according  to  their 
notions,  the  Christ  was  not  to  be  a  divine  person ; 
certainly  not  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  term.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
eagerly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  those  false 
Christs  (Matt  xxiv.  24),  who  promised  to  deliver 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  whom  they  knew 
to  be  mere  men,  and  who  did  not  claim  divine 
origin,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  if  the 
Christ  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

We  see  also  that  after  the  miraculous  feeding, 
the  people  were  desirous  of  "  making  Jesus  a  King  ' 
(John  vi.  15) ;  and  after  the  raising  ot  Lazarus  at 
Bethany  they  met  Him  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  blessed 
is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Matt, 
xxi.  9;  Mark  xi.  9;  John  xii.  13  ).  And  the  eager 
aud  restless  facility  with  which  the  Jews  admitted 
the  pretensions  of  almost  every  fanatical  adven- 


turer who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah  at  that 
period,  seems  to  show  that  they  would  have 
willingly  allowed  the  claims  of  one  who  "  wrought 
many  miracles,''  as,  even  by  the  confession  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did 
(John  xi.  47),  if  He  had  been  content  with  such 
a  title  as  the  Jews  assigned  to  their  exjiected 
Messiah,  namely  that  of  a  great  Prophet,  distin- 
guished by  mighty  works. 

We  find  that  when  our  Lord  put  to  the  Phari- 
sees this  question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ, 
whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  their  answer  was  not,  "  He  is 
the  Son  of  God,"  but  "  He  is  the  Son  of  David;" 
and  they  could  not  answer  the  second  question 
which  He  next  propounded  to  them,  "  How  then 
doth  David,  speaking  in  the  Spirit,  call  Him  Lord  ?  " 
The  reason  was.  because  the  Pharisees  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Messiah  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and  when 
He,  who  is  the  Messiah,  claimed  to  be  God,  they 
rejected  His  chum  to  be  the  Christ. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  His  condemnation  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  of  His  delivery  to  Pilate 
for  crucifixion,  was  not  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  or  Christ,  but  because  He  asserted  Himself 
to  be  much  more  than  that:  in  a  word,  because  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  Qod. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  words  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate,  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law 
he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Sou 
of  God"  (John  xix.  7) ;  and  from  the  previous  re- 
solution of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  "  Then  said  they 
all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am.  And  they  said,  What 
need  we  any  further  witness?  for  we  ourselves 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them  arose  and  led  him  unto  Pilate" 
(Luke  xxii.  70,  71,  xxiii.  1). 

In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  question  of  the  High 
Priest  is  as  follows: — "  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  This  question 
does  not  intimate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Priest  the  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  shows 
that  Jesus  claimed  both  titles,  and  in  claiming 
them  for  Himself  asserted  that  the  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God;  but  that  this  was  not  the  popular 
opinion,  is  evident  from  the  considerations  above 
stated,  and  also  from  His  words  to  St.  Peter  when 
the  Apostle  confessed  Him  to  be  the  "  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  xvi.  16)  ;  He  de- 
clared that  Peter  had  received  this  truth,  not  from 
human  testimony,  but  by  extraordinary  revelation  : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  17). 

It  was  the  claim  which  He  put  forth  to  be  the 
Christ  and  Son  of  God,  that  led  to  our  Lord's 
condemnation  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  "  They  all  condemned  Him  to  be 
guilty  of  death "  (Mark  xiv.  64 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
63-66) ;  and  the  sense  in  which  He  claimed  to  be 
Son  of  God  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  John  v.  15. 
The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him  because  He 
not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  His  own  Father  (tartiM  ttu>»  t\tyt  rbr 
ttbv),  making  Himself  "  equal  unto  God ; "  and 
when  He  claimed  Divine  pre-existence,  saying, 
"  Before  Abraham  was  (tyivvro),  I  am,  then 
took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him "  (John  viii. 
58,  59);  and  when  He  asserted  His  own  unity 
with  God,  "  1  and  the  Father  are  one" — one  sub- 
stance (Ir),  not  one  person  (eft) — "  then  the  Jews 
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took  up  stones  aga-in  to  stone  him "  (John  x. 
30,  31);  and  this  is  evident  again  from  their  own 
words,  "  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but 
for  blasphemy ;  aud  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God"  (John  x.  33). 

Accordingly  we  find  thnt,  after  the  Ascension, 
the  Apostles  laboured  to  bring  the  Jews  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Jesus  was  not  oniy  the  Christ,  but  was 
also  a  Divine  Person,  even  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Thus,  for  example,  St.  Peter,  after  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  by 
Christ,  says,  "  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Loud  {Kvpiov, 
Jehovah)  and  Christ"  (Acta  ii.  36). 

2.  This  conclusion  supplies  a  convincing  proof 
of  Christ's  Godhead.  If  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  then  there  is  no  other  alternative 
but  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy ;  for  He 
claimed  "  God  as  His  own  Father,  making  Himself 
equal  with  God,"  and  by  doing  so  He  proposed 
Himself  as  an  object  of  divine  worship.  And  in 
that  case  He  would  have  rightly  been  put  to 
death ;  and  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and  killing  Him 
would  have  been  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Law 
of  God  which  commanded  them  to  put  to  death 
any  prophet,  however  distinguished  he  might  be 
by  the  working  of  miracles,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  (Deut.  xiii.  1-11);  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  would  have  been  an  act  of  pious  zeal  on 
their  part  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  would  have 
commended  them  to  His  favour  and  protection, 
whereas  we  know  that  it  was  that  act  which  filled 
the  cup  of  their  national  guilt  and  has  made  them 
outcasts  from  God  to  this  day  (Matt,  xxiii.  32-38 ; 
Luke  xiii.  33-35;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16;  James  v.  6). 

When  they  repent  of  this  sin,  and  say,  "  Blessed 
(eiXo-ynjtsVor)  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  and  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  then  Israel 
shall  be  saved  (Rom.  xi.  26). 

3.  This  conclusion  also  explains  the  fact — which 
might  otherwise  have  perplexed  and  staggered  us 
— that  the  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and 
which  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  acknowledged  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Him,  did  not  have  their 
due  influence  upon  them ;  those  mighty  and  mer- 
ciful works  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  them 
which  they  ought  to  liave  produced,  aud  which  those 
works  would  hare  produced,  if  the  Jews  and  their 
rulers  had  been  prepared,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, to  regard  their  expected  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  coequal  with  God. 

Not  being  so  prepared,  they  applied  to  those 
miracles  the  test  supplied  by  their  own  law,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  a  prophet  arose  among  them,  and 
worked  miracles,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  those 
miracles  were  to  be  regarded  as  trials  of  their  own 
stedfastness,  and  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs 
of  a  divine  mission,  "  but  the  prophet  himself  was 
to  be  put  to  death  "  (Deut.  xiii.  1-11).  The  Jews 
tried  our  Lord  and  His  miracles  by  this  law.  Some 
of  the  Jews  ventured  to  say  that  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was  specially  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  when  He  framed  that  law"  (see  Fngius 
on  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Deut.  xiii.,  and  his 
note  on  Deut.  xviii.  15),  and  that  it  was  provided 
expressly  to  meet  His  case.  Indeed  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  "  if 
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thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother,  entice  thee 
secretly"  (Deut.  xiii.  6),  there  was  a  prophetic 
reference  to  the  case  of  Jesus,  who  "  said  that  he 
had  a  human  mother,  but  not  a  human  father, 
but  was  the  Son  of  God  and  was  God"  (see 
Fagius,  /.  c). 

Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ;  but,  according 
to  the  popular  view  and  preconceived  notions  of 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  merely  a  human 
personage,  and  would  not  claim  to  be  God  and  to 
be  entitled  to  divine  power.  Therefore,  though 
they  admitted  his  miracles  to  be  really  wrought, 
yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  claim  grounded 
on  those  miracles  to  be  trae,  but  rather  regarded 
those  miracles  as  trials  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
One  True  God,  whose  prerogatives,  they  thought, 
were  infringed  and  invaded  by  Him  who  wrought 
those  miracles ;  and  they  even  ascribed  those  mira- 
cles to  the  agency  of  the  Prince  of  the  Devils 
(Matt.  xii.  24,27;  Mark  hi.  22;  Luke  xi.  15),  and 
said  that  He,  who  wrought  those  miracles,  had  a 
devil  (John  yii.  20,  viii.  48),  and  they  called  Him 
Beelzebub  (Matt.  x.  25),  because  they  thought  that 
he  was  setting  Himself  in  opposition  to  God. 

4.  "They  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of 
death"  (Mark  xiv.  64).     The  Sanhedrim  was 
uuanimous  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  This 
is  remarkable.    We  cannot  suppose  that  there 
I  were  not  some  conscientious  persons  in  so  no- 
I  merous  a  body.    Indeed,  it  may  readily  be  allowed 
I  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
actuated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God 
when  they  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  and  that 
j  they  did  what  they  did  with  a  view  to  God's 
glory,  which  they  supposed  to  be  disparaged  by  our 
!  Lord's  pretensions ;  and  that  they  were  guided  by 
a  desire  to  comply  with  God's  law,  which  required 
them  to  put  to  death  every  one,  who  was  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  arrogating  to  himself  the  power 
which  hclonged  to  God. 

Hence  we  may  explain  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
cross,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do"  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  "  Father,  they  are 
not  aware  that  He  whom  they  are  crucifying  is 
Thy  Son :"  and  St.  Peter  said  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews  after  the  crucifixion,  "  Now,  brethren,  I  wot 
that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it  (i.  e.  rejected  and 
crucified  Christ),  as  did  also  your  rulers"  (Acts  iii. 
17) ;  and  St.  Paul  declared  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  "they  that  dwell  at  Jeru- 
salem, aud  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  Him 
not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are 
rend  every  Sabbath-day,  have  fulfilled  them  in  con- 
demning Him  "  (Acta  xiii.  27). 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  predictions  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  be  accomplished  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  while  they  are  unconscious  of  that  fulfilment ; 
and  that  the  prophecies  may  be  even  accomplished 
by  persons  who  have  the  prophecies  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  know  that  they  are  fulfilling  them.. 
Hence  also  it  is  clear  that  men  may  be  guilty  of 
enormous  sins  whim  they  are  acting  according  to 
their  consciences  and  with  a  view  to  God's  glory, 
aud  while  they  hold  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and 
hear  its  voice  sounding  in  their  ears  (Acts  xiii.  27) ; 
and  that  it  is  therefore  of  unspeakable  importance 
not  only  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  with 
humility,  docility,  earnestness,  and  prayer,  in  order 
to  understand  their  true  meaning. 

Therefore  the  Christian  student  has  great  reason 
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to  thank  God  that  He  has  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  divinely-inspired  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  the  Apostles  all  things  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
abide  for  ever  with  His  Church  (John  xiv.  16), 
the  body  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24),  which  He  has 
made  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  (1  Tim. 
iii.  15),  and  on  whose  interpretations,  embodied  in 
the  creeds  generally  received  among  Christians,  we 
may  safely  rely,  as  declaring  the  true  tense  of  the 
Bible. 

If  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  had  not  been  swayed 
by  prejudice,  but  in  a  careful,  candid,  and  humble 
spirit  had  considered  the  evidence  before  them,  they 
would  have  known  that  their  promised  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  God,  and  that 
He  was  revealed  as  such  in  their  own  Scriptures, 
and  thus  His  miracles  would  have  had  their  due 
effect  upon  their  minds. 

5.  Those  persons  who  now  deny  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  coequal  and  coeternal  with  the  Father, 
are  followers  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  plea  of  zeal 
for  the  Divine  Unity,  rejected  and  crucified  Jesus, 
who  claimed  to  be  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  Nazarenes,  Photinians, 
and  others  who  denied  Christ's  divinity,  arose  from 
the  ranks  of  Judaism  (cf.  Waterland,  Works,  v. 
240,  ed.  Oxf.  1823 :  on  these  heresies  the  writer 
of  this  article  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
his  Introduction  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament).  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  that  the 
arguments  by  which  the  ancient  Christian  Apo- 
logists, such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and 
others,  confuted  the  Jews,  afford  the  strongest 
armour  against  the  modern  Socinians  (see  also  the 
remark  of  St.  Athanasiua,  Orat.  ii.,  adv.  Arianos, 
pp.  377-383,  where  he  compares  the  Arians  to  the 
jews). 

The  Jews  sinned  against  the  comparatively  dim 
light  of  the  Old  Testament:  they  who  have  fallen 
into  their  error  reject  the  evidence  of  both  Testa- 
ments. 

6.  Lastly,  the  conclusion  stated  in  this  article 
supplies  a  strong  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  the 
highest  pole  of  Divine  glory  to  the  tones:  pole  of 
human  suffering.  No  human  mind  could  ever  have 
devised  such  a  scheme  as  that :  and  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews,  the  favoured 
people  of  God,  they  could  not  reach  to  either  of 
these  tiro  poles ;  they  could  not  mount  to  the  height 
of  the  Divine  exaltation  in  Christ  the  Son  of  Ood, 
nor  descend  to  the  depth  of  human  suffering  in 
Christ  the  Son  cf  Man.  They  invented  the  theory 
of  two  Messiahs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ima- 
ginary contradiction  between  a  suffering  and  tri- 
umphant Christ;  and  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Godhead  in  order  to  cling  to  a  defective 
and  unscriptural  Monotheism.  They  failed  of  grasp- 
ing the  true  sense  of  their  own  Scriptures  in  both 
respects.  But  in  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  Man,  reaches  from  one  pole  to  ti,e 
other,  and  filleth  all  in  all  (K)ph.  i.  23).  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  ran  counter  to  the  Jewish  zeal 
for  Monotheism,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  Poly- 
theism, by  preaching  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  coequal 
with  the  Father;  and  also  contravened  and  chal- 
lenged all  the  complex  and  dominant  systems  of 
Gentile  Polytheism,  by  proclaiming  the  Divine 


Unity.  It  boldly  confronted  the  World,  and  it  has 
conquered  the  World ;  because  "  the  excellency  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  of  man,  but  of 
God'' (2  Cor.  iv.  7). 

The  Author  of  the  above  article  may  refer  for 
further  confirmation  of  his  statements,  to  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D.,  and 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  entitled 
An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  tlte 
Sew  Testament  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concerning  Christ,  Cambridge,  1797 ; 
and  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Domei's  History  of  the  Decelop- 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1881,  2  vols. ;  and  to  Hagenbach,  Dog- 
men-Geschichte,  §42,  §65,  §66,  4te  AuHage, 
Leipz.  1857.  [C.  W.] 

SON  OF  MAN  (Dllfta,  and  in  Chaldee 

BOX" 13.  6  vibs  tov  ayipiirov,  or  vlbs  aytpi- 

tow),  the  name  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Everlasting 
Son,  becoming  Incarnate,  and  so  made  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  all  grace  to 
all  men,  united  in  His  mystical  body,  the  Christian 
Church. 

1.  In  a  general  sense  every  descendant  of  Adam 
bears  the  name  "  Son  of  Mau  "  in  Holy  Scripture, 
as  in  Job  xxv.  6;  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  cxlvi.  3;  Is.  li.  12, 
lvi.  2.  But  in  a  more  restricted  signification  it  is 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  particular  persons. 
Thus  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is  addressed  by  Almighty 
God  as  Ben- Adam,  or  "  Son  of  Man,"  about  eighty 
times  in  his  prophecies.  This  title  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  Ezekiel  as  a  memento  from  God — 
{litiorqoo  iv9puTOs  &v) — in  order  that  the  pro- 
phet, who  had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Almighty,  and  to  see  visions  of  futurity, 
should  not  be  "  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
abundance  of  his  revelations,"  but  should  remember 
his  own  weakness  and  mortality,  and  not  impute 
his  prophetic  knowledge  to  himself,  but  ascribe  all 
the  glory  of  it  to  God,  and  be  ready  to  execute  with 
meekness  and  alacrity  the  duties  of  his  prophetic 
office  and  mission  from  God  to  his  fellow-men. 

2.  In  a  still  more  emphatic  and  distinctive  sense 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man "  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Messiah.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
Messiah  is  revelled  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
Divine  Person  and  the  Son  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7,  lxxxix. 
27  ;  Is.  vii.  14,  ix.  6),  it  is  a  prophetic  pre-anuounoe- 
ment  of  His  incarnation  (compare  Ps.  viii.  4  with 
Heb.  ii.  6,  7,  8,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  27). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messiah  is  designated 
by  this  title,  "  Son  of  Man,"  in  His  royal  and  judi- 
cial character,  particularly  in  the  prophecy  of  Dan. 
vii.  13  : — "  Behold  One  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days  .  . .  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion  and 
glory  . . .  His  dominion  is  on  everlasting  dominion." 
Here  the  title  is  not  Ben-ish,  or  Ben-Adam,  but 
Bar-enosh,  which  represents  humanity  in  it*  greatest 
frailty  and  humility,  and  is  a  significant  declaration 
that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office  is  due  to  His  previous  condescension, 
obedience,  self-humiliation,  and  sullering  in  His 
human  nature  (comp.  Phil.  ii.  5-1 1). 

The  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from  that  pas- 
sage of  Daniel,  is  applied  by  St.  Stephen  to  Christ 
in  His  heavenly  exaltation  and  royal  majesty : 
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"  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  (Acts  vii. 
56).  This  title  is  also  applied  to  Christ  by  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  describing  our  Lord's 
priestly  office,  which  He  executes  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  13) :  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks" (or  golden  lamps,  which  are  the  emblems 
of  the  churches,  i.  20)  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot"  (His 
priestly  attire) ;  "  His  head  and  His  hairs  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow"  (attributes 
of  divinity;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  9).  St.  John  also  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  14)  ascribes  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man  to  Christ  when  he  displays  His  kingly  and 
judicial  office :  "  1  looked  and  beheld  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man,  having  on  His  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in 
His  hand  a  sharp  sickle" — to  reap  the  harvest  of 
the  earth. 

3.  It  is  observable  that  Ezekiel  never  calls  himself 
"  Son  of  Man ;"  and  in  the  Gospels  Christ  is  never 
called  "  Son  of  Man "  by  the  Evangelists ;  but 
wherever  that  title  is  applied  to  Him  there,  it  is 
applied  by  Himself. 

The  only  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where 
Christ  is  called  "  Son  of  Man "  by  anyone  except 
Himself,  are  those  just  cited,  and  they  relate  to 
Him,  not  in  His  humiliation  upon  earth,  but  in'His 
heavenly  exaltation  consequent  upon  that  humilia- 
tion. The  passage  in  John  xii.  34,  "  Who  is  this 
Son  of  Man  ?  "  is  an  inquiry  of  the  people  concern- 
ing Him  who  applied  this  title  to  Himself. 

The  reason  of  what  has  been  above  remarked 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  expe- 
dient for  Kzekiel  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, iu  order  that  he  should  not  be  elated  by 
his  revelations ;  and  in  order  that  the  readers  of  his 
prophecies  might  bear  in  mind  that  the  revelations 
in  them  are  not  due  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  him  (see  2  Pet.  i. 
21) ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  who  saw  Christ's  miracles,  the  evidences  of 
His  divinity,  and  they  who  read  the  evangelic  his- 
tories of  them,  might  indeed  adore  Him  as  God,  but 
might  never  forget  that  He  is  Man. 

4.  The  two  titles  "Son  of  God"  and  "Son  of 
Man,"  declaring  that  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ 
there  are  two  natures,  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man,  joined  together,  but  not  confused, 
are  presented  to  us  in  two  memorable  passages  of 
the  Gospel,  which  declare  the  will  of  Christ  that  all 
men  should  confess  Him  to  be  God  and  man,  and 
which  proclaim  the  blessedness  of  this  confession. 

(1.)  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man, 
am?"  was  our  Lord's  question  to  His  Apostles; 
and  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  acknowledged  this 
confession  to  be  true,  and  to  have  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  He  blessed  him  who  uttered  it : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona  .  .  ."— 'i  Thou 
art  son  of  Jonas,  Bar-jona  (omp.  John  xxi.  15); 
and  as  truly  as  thou  art  Bar-jona,  so  truly  am  I 
B  n-enosh.  Son  of  Man,  and  Ben-Ehhim,  Son  of 
God;  and  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  hath 
revealed  this  truth  unto  thee.  Blessed  is  every  one 
who  holds  this  faith ;  for  1  Myself,  Son  of  God  and 
Sou  of  Man,  am  the  living  Rock  on  which  the 
Church  is  built ;  and  he  who  holds  this  faith  is  a 
genuine  Petros,  a  lively  stone,  hewn  out  of  Me  the 
Divine  Petra,  th"  Everlasting  Uoch,  and  built  upon 


Me"  (see  tne  authorities  cited  In  the  note  on  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  in  the  present  writer's  edition). 

(2.)  The  other  passage,  where  the  two  titles 
(Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man)  are  found  in  the 
Gospels,  is  no  less  significant.  Our  Lord,  standing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests,  was  interro- 
gated by  the  high-priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63 ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  61). 
"  Art  Thou,  what  Thou  claimest  to  be,  the  Mes- 
siah ?  and  art  Thou,  as'  Thou  professest  to  be,  a 
Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed  ?  "  "  Jesus  snith  unto  him,  Thou  sayest  it ; 
I  am  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark  xiv.  62). 

But,  in  order  that  the  high-priest  and  the  council 
might  not  suppose  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person  only, 
and  not  to  be  also  really  and  truly  Man,  our  Lord 
added  of  His  own  accord,  "  Nevertheless "  (xA  V> 
besides,  or,  as  St.  Mark  has  it,  ical,  also,  in  addition 
to  the  avowal  of  My  Divinity)  "  I  say  unto  you. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64;  Mark  xiv.  62).  That 
is,  '•  1  am  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  but  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  also  the  Son  of  Man.  Believe  and  confess 
the  true  faith,  that  I,  who  claim  to  be  the  Christ, 
am  Veiy  God  and  Very  Man." 

5.  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  age,  were  not  disposed 
to  receive  either  of  the  truths  expressed  in  those 
words.  They  were  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity  (as  they  understood  it),  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Christ 
is  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  Very  God  of  Very  God  (see 
above,  article  SON  OP  God),  and  they  were  uot 
disposed  to  admit  that  God  could  become  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  could  be  also  the  Son  of 
Man :  (see  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dorner, 
On  the  Person  of  Christ,  Introduction,  throughout). 

Hence  we  find  that  no  sooner  hod  our  Lord  as- 
serted these  truths,  than  "  the  high-priest  rent  his 
clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy.  What 
think  ye?  and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty 
of  death  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66 ;  Mark  xiv.  63,  64). 
And  when  St.  Stephen  had  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  tlien  they  "  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  aud  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him  "  (Acts  vii.  57,  58).  They  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  rage  against  him  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  because  he  asserted  that  Jesus,  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  had  been 
put  to  death  because  He  made  this  assertion,  is  also 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  was  then  glorified ;  and  that 
therefore  they  were  mistaken  in  looking  for  anotlier 
Christ,  and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  putting  to 
death  the  Messiah. 

6.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Gospel  had  to  overcome,  in  pro 
claiming  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  and  to  be  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Christian  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. It  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whole  world,  both  Jewish  and  Heathen,  in  this 
work.  It  did  encounter  them,  and  has  triumphed 
over  them.    Here  is  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

7.  If  we  proceed  to  analyze  the  various  passages 
in  the  (iospel  where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  tench 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
(and  thus  afford  a  prophetic  protest  against  the 
heresies  which  afterwards  impugucd  that  doctrine. 
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such  a*  the  heresy  of  the  Docetae,  Valentinus,  and 
Marcioi,  who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  teas  come  in 
the  flesh,  see  on  1  John  it.  2,  and  2  John  7) ;  but 
they  also  declare  the  consequences  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, both  in  regard  to  Christ,  and  in  regard  aU>  to 
all  mankind. 

The  consequences  of  Christ's  Incarnation  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Gospels,  as  a  capacity  of  being  a 
perfect  pattern  and  example  of  godly  life  to  men 
(Phil.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  ii.  21);  and  of  suffering,  of 
dying,  of  "  giving  His  life  a?  a  ransom  for  all,"  of 
being  "  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world"  (1  John  ii.  2,iv.  10),  of  being  the  source  of 
life  and  grace,  of  Divine  Sonship  (John  i.  12),  of 
Resurrection  and  Immortality  to  all  the  family  of 
Mankind,  as  many  as  receive  Him  (John  iii.  16, 36, 
xi.  25),  and  are  engrafted  into  His  body,  and  cleave 
to  Him  by  faith  and  love,  and  participate  in  the 
Christian  sacraments,  which  derive  their  virtue  and 
efficacy  from  His  Incarnation  and  Death,  and  which 
are  the  appointed  instruments  for  conveying  and 
imparting  the  benefits  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death 
to  us  (comp.  John  iii.  5,  vi.  53),  who  are  "  made 
partakers  of  the  Divine  nature"  (2  Pet.  i.  4),  by 
virtue  of  our  union  with  Him  who  is  God  and  Man. 

The  infinite  value  and  universal  applicability  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  Incarnation  and  sa- 
crifice of  the  Son  of  God  are  described  by  our  Xord, 
declaring  the  perfection  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  the  human  nature  and  the  Divine,  in  Hits 
own  person.  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven  ;  and  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
mu6t  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up:  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasting  life ; 
for  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved"  (John  iii.  13-17);  and  again,  "What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where 
He  was  before  ?"  (John  vi.  62,  compared  with  John 

i.  1-3). 

8.  By  His  perfect  obedience  in  our  nature,  and  by 
His  voluntary  submission  to  death  in  that  nature, 
Christ  acquired  new  dignity  and  glory,  due  to  His 
obedience  and  sufferings.  This  is  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom ;  that  kingdom 
which  He  has  as  God-man,  "  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  " — (as  partaking  perfectly  of 
the  nature  of  both,  and  as  making  an  At-one-mmt 
between  them),  "the  Man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim. 

ii.  5;  Heb.  ix.  15,  xii.  24). 

It  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  humbled  Himself, 
it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  is  exalted ;  it  was 
as  Son  of  Man,  born  of  a  woman,  that  He  was 
made  under  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  as  Son  of 
Man  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt.  xii.  8) ; 
as  Son  of  Man  He  suffered  for  sins  (Matt  xvii.  12 ; 
Mark  viii.  31),  and  as  Sou  of  Mau  He  has  authority 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  6).  It  was  as 
Son  of  Man  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head  (Matt.  viii.  20  ;  Luke  ix.  58),  it  is  as  Son  of 
Man  that  He  wears  on  his  head  a  golden  crown 
(Rev.  xiv.  14) ;  -it  was  as  Sou  of  Man  that  He  was 
octroyed  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  suffered 
many  things,  and  was  rejected,  and  condemned  and 
crucified  (see  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18,  xxvi.  2,  24  ; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33;  Luke  ix.  22,  44, 
siviii.  31,  xxiv.  7),  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He 
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now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as  Sou  of 
Man  He  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory,  in  His  own  glory,  and  iu 
the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  all  His  holy  angels 
with  Him,  and  it  is  as  Son  of  Man  that  He  will 
"  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  and  "  before  Him 
will  be  gathered  all  nations  "  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
30,  xxv.  31,32;  Mark  xiv.  62;  Luke  xxi.  27); 
and  He  will  send  forth  His  angels  to  gather  His 
elect  from  the  four  winds  (Matt.  xxiv.  31),  and  to  root 
up  the  tares  from  out  of  His  Field,  which  is  the 
World  (Matt.  xiii.  38,  41) ;  and  to  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  burn  them,  and  to  gather  His  wheat  into 
His  bam  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  It  is  as  Son  of  Man 
that  He  will  call  all  from  their  graves,  and  summon 
them  to  His  judgment-seat,  and  pronounce  their 
sentence  for  everlasting  bliss  or  woe ;  "  for,  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son ;  .  .  .  and  hath  given  Him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man"  (John  v.  22, 27).  Only  "the  pure 
in  heart  will  see  God"  (Matt.  v.  8 ;  Heb.-  xii.  14) ; 
but  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  will  see  their  Judge : 
"  every  eye  shall  see  Him  "  (Rev.  i.  7).  This  is 
lit  and  equitable ;  and  it  is  also  fit  and  equitable 
that  He,  who  as  Son  of  Man,  was  judged  by  the 
world,  should  also  judge  the  world ;  and  that  He 
who  was  rejected  openly,  and  suffered  death  for 
all,  should  be  openly  glorified  by  all,  and  be  exalted 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

9.  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  second 
Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45, 47 ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  14),  inas- 
much as  He  is  the  Father  of  the  new  race  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  as  we  are  all  by  nature  in  Adam,  so  are 
we  by  grace  in  Christ ;  and  "  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive"  (1  Cor.  xv.  22) ; 
and  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  " 
(2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Eph.  iv.  24);  and  He,  who  is  the 
Sun,  is  also  in  this  respect  a  Fatlier ;  and  therefore 
Isaiah  joins  both  titles  in  one,  "To  us  a  Son  is 
given  .  .  .  and  His  name  shall  be  called  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father"  (Isa.  ix.  6).  Christ 
is  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Fatlier  of  the  new  race ; 
but  in  another  respect  He  is  unlike  Adam,  because 
Adam  was  formed  in  mature  manhood  from  the 
earth ;  but  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  is  Sen-Adam, 
the  Son  of  Adam ;  and  therefore  St.  Luke,  writing 
specially  for  the  Gentiles,  and  desirous  to  show  the 
universality  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ, 
traces  His  genealogy  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
He  is  Son  of  Man,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Promised 
Seed,  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  took  our  nature,  the  nature  of  us  all, 
and  became  "  Emmanuel,  God  with  us"  (Matt.  i. 
23), "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  16). 
Thus  the  new  Creation  sprung  out  of  the  old ;  and 
He  made  "  all  things  new  "  (Kev.  xxi.  5).  The  Son 
of  God  in  Eternity  became  the  Son  of  Man  in  Time. 
He  turned  back,  as  it  were,  the  streams  of  pollution 
and  of  death,  flowing  in  the  innumerable  channels 
of  the  human  family,  and  introduced  into  them  a 
new  element,  the  element  of  life  and  health,  of 
divine  incorruption  and  immortality ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  He  had  been  merely  like 
Adam,  having  an  independent  origin,  springing  by 
a  separate  efflux  out  of  the  earth,  and  had  not  been 
Ben-Adam  as  well  as  Ben-Elohim,  the  Son  of  Adam, 
as  well  as  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  what  St. 
Paul  observes  in  his  comparison — and  contrast — 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  15-18),  "JVof, 
as  was  the  transgression  (in  Adam)  so  likewise  was 
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the  free  gift  (in  Christ).  For  if  (as  is  the  (act) 
the  many  (i.  e.  all)  died  by  the  transgression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
gift  by  the  grace  that  is  ot  the  one  Man  Jesus 
Christ,  overflowed  to  the  many ;  and  not,  as  by  one 
who  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for  the  judgment  came 
from  one  man  to  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift 
came  forth  from  many  transgressions  to  their  state 
of  justification.  For  if  by  the  transgression  of  the 
one  (Adam),  Death  reigned  by  means  of  the  one, 
much  more  they  who  receive  the  abundance  of 
grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  will  reign  in 
fife  through  the  one,  Jesus  Christ . . .  Thus,  where 
Sin  abounded,  Grace  did  much  more  abound  (Rom. 
v.  20)  ;  for,  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  man 
(Adam),  the  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  the  one  (Christ),  the  many  were  made 
righteous.  ..." 

10.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mankind  from  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  are  obvious  from 
these  considerations : — 

We  are  not  so  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  of  a  Deli- 
verer external  to  humanity,  but  as  incorporating 
humanity  in  Himself,,  and  uniting  it  to  God ;  as 
rescuing  our  nature  from  Sin,  Satan,  and  Death ; 
and  as  carrying  us  through  the  grave  and  gate  of 
death  to  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  bearing  man- 
kind, His  Tost  sheep,  on  His  shoulders ;  as  bearing 
us  and  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24)  ;  as  bringing  us  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory;  as  raising  our  nature  to  a  dignity 
higher  than  that  of  angels ;  as  exalting  us  by  His 
Ascension  into  heaven ;  and  as  making  us  to  "  sit 
together  with  Himself  in  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  ii. 
6),  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  "  To  him  that 
overcometh,"  He  says,  "  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me 
on  My  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set 
down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne''  (Rev.  iii.  21). 
These  are  the  hopes  and  privileges  which  we  derive 
from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Life 
(John  i.  4,  xi.  25,  xiv.  6 ;  1  John  i.  2) ;  from 
our  filial  adoption  by  God  in  Him  (John  i.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1, 2) ;  and  from  our  consequent  capacity 
of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  our  hearts 
(Gal.  iv.  6) ;  and  from  our  membership  and  in- 
dwelling in  Him,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  from  all 
eternity,  and  who  became,  for  our  sakes  and  for  our 
solvation,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  submitted  to  the 
weakness  of  our  humanity,  in  order  that  we  might 
partake  in  the  glory  of  His  immortality. 

11.  These  conclusions  from  Holy  Scripture  have 
been  stated  clearly  by  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
among  whom  it  may  suffice  to  mention  S.  Irenaeus 
{Ado.  Haereses,  iii.  20,  p.  247,  Grabe):  fivaxrtv 
(Xpim-oj)  (wBpcrtov  Tip  0e«V  e{  yip  tvSpcrwos 
Micnatv  tor  im'nraXov  rov  iw8piZrrov,  obit  av 
SuraW  IvuciiBii  6  t%tpif  wdAu>  rt  tl  /xj)  6  Bths 
itttpfiaaro  tJjk  aornplar,  wit  a»  fftfiatat  (o~Xfl- 
ptv  atrrlir  *«!  *'M^  HH'^I  i  dv  6  p  te- 
rra i  r§  9 1 obit  ttr  ^SuW|0n  utraffxtif  r  i)  t 
i<p  Baptr  I  a  t  •  (Stt  yip  Tor  jitflrtiv  0tov  rt 
(to!  ivBpitnrov,  Sia  rijs  Mas  too;  titarr4povs  ol- 
m*l6ttjtos  tis  tpi\lav  Kai  Ofi6yoicw  ixartpovs 
otmayayttv.  And  iii.  21,  p.  250':  "Hie  igitur 
Filius  Dei,  existens  Verbum  Patris  .  .  .  quoniam  ex 
Maria  foetus  est  Filius  hominis  . . .  primitias  resur- 
rectionis  hominis  in  Seipso  faciens,  ut  quemadmodum 


»  The  AA  is  no  doubt  the  last  relic  of  NagoA :  com  p. 
Ui-ABARm ;  and  Kahah,  Rrvia. 
b  M.  Van  de  Velde  (Jfem.  350)  proposes  the  Wody 
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Caput  resurreiit  a  mortuis,  sic  et  reliqnum  corpus 
omnis  hominis,  qui  invenitur  in  vitA  . .  .  resurgat 
per  compagines  et  conjunctiones  ooalescens,  et  con- 
firmatum  augmento  Dei"  (Eph.  iv.  16).  And 
S.  Cyprian  (De  Idolorum  Vanitate,  p.  538,  ed. 
Venet.  1758) :  "  Hujus  gratiae  disci  pi  inaeque  ar- 
biter et  magister  Sermo  (Aiyos)  et  Filius  Dei 
mittitur,  qui  per  prophetas  omnes  retro  Illuminator 
et  Doctor  humani  generis  praedicabatur.  Hie  est 
virtus  Dei .  . .  carnem  Spiritu  Sancto  cooperante 
induitur  .  . .  Hie  Deus  noster,  Hie  Christ  us  est,  qui 
Mediator  duorum  hominem  ioduit,  quern  perducat 
ad  Patrem.  Quod  homo  est,  ease  Christus  voluit, 
ut  et  homo  possit  esse,  quod  Christus  est."  And 
S.  Augustine  (Scrm,  121) :  "  Filius  Dei  foetus  est 
Filius  hominis,  ut  vos,  qui  eratis  filii  hominis, 
efficeremini  filii  Dei."  [C.  W.] 

SOOTHSAYER  [Divihation.] 

SOTATEB  (S<4totoo*:  Sopater).  So  pater 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Beroea  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xx.  4).  Whether  he  is  the  same  with 
Sosipater,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  D,  E, 
and  the  recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaiticus,  as  well 
as  of  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian- 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  con- 
demns it,  apparently  without  reason,  as  a  traditional 
gloss.  [W.A.W.] 

SOPHER'ETH  (JVJDb :  Seipijpi,  Swpapa-r ; 
Alex.  'Kaetpopit,  iMtpapaB :  Sopheret,  tiophcreth). 
"  The  children  of  Sophereth "  were  a  family  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  among  the 
descendants  of  Solomon's  servants  (Err.  ii.  55; 
Neh.  vtf.  57).   Called  Azaphion  in  1  Esdr.  v.  33. 

SOPHONI'AS  (Sophonias).  The  Prophet  Ze- 
phaniah  (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

SORCERER.  [DiviNATioit.] 

SO'BEK,  THE  VALLEY  OP  (pittf  Sn? : 

*  'KKoup4ix  •  Alex.  xcipaopovr  ^"PVX  '•  VaH*>  So- 
rec).  A  wady  (to  use  the  modern  Arabic  term 
which  precisely  answers  to  the  Hebrew  nachal),  in 
which  lay  the  residence  of  Dalilah  (Jndg.  xvi.  4). 
It  appears  to  hare  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  pos- 
sibly was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief 
Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken 
after  his  capture  at  Dalilah 'a  house.  Beyond  this 
there  are  no  indications  of  its  position,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  5a>pfo)  state  that  a  village 
named  Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  "*on  the 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or 
Saraa),  i.  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson." 
Zorah  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  fully  10  miles  N. 
of  Seit-Jibrm,  the  modern  representative  of  Eleu- 
theropolis, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  further  south.  Mo  trace  of  the 
name  of  Sorek  has  been  yet  discovered  either  in  the 
one  position  or  the  other>  But  the  district  is  com- 
paratively unexplored,  and  doubtless  it  will  ere 
long  be  discovered. 
The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  pecu- 


Siwuim,  which  run*  from  near  Beit  Jibrm  to  IrfniUn ; 
but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  conjecture. 
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liarly  choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  mid  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  dusky  colour  of  its 
grapes  that  peihaps  being  the  meaning  of  the  root 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  1342).  It  occurs  in  three  passages 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Is.  v.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  and,  with 
a  modification,  in  Gen.  xlix.  ■  1 1).  It  appears  to  be 
used  in  modern  Arabic  for  a  certain'  purple  grape, 
grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  esteemed;  which  is 
noted  for  its  small  raisins,  and  miuute,  soft  pips, 
and  produces  a  red  wine.  This  being  the  case,  the 
valley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
growth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
affirm  the  fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in 
which  Gesenius  (Thea.  ib.)  does.  Ascalou  was 
celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  wine;  and, 
though  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah,  was  the 
natural  port  by  which  any  of  the  productions  of 
that  district  would  be  exported  to  the  west.  [G.] 

SOSIP'ATEE.  (2u<r(xoroos:  Sosipater.)  1. 
A  general  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Dositheus  defeated  Timotbeus  and  took  him 
prisoner,  c  B.O.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24). 

2.  Kinsman  or  fellow  tribesman  of  St.  Paul, 
mentioned  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21 ).  He  is  probably 
the  same  person  as  Sopater  of  Beroea.  [B.  P.  W.] 

808'THENES  (SoxrteVus :  Sostlitnea)  was  a 
Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
entertain  the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged 
against  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii.  12-17). 
His  precise  connexion  with  that  affair  is  left  in  some 
doubt.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  was  maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen, 
because  he  was  known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul. 
But  it  is  improbable  if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that 
Luke  would  mention  him  merely  as  "  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  "  (ipxtowiytryos),  without  any  al- 
lusion to  his  change  of  faith.  A  better  view  is,  that 
Sosthenes.  was  one  of  the  bigoted  Jews;  and  that 
"  the  crowd  "  (xirrts  simply,  and  not  tints  oi 
"EAAflw,  is  the  true  reading)  were  Greeks  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio,  and 
ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In  this 
case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly 
a  colleague  with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpx'- 
owdyvyoL,  as  in  Mark  v.  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  con- 
jectures, may  have  belonged  to  some  other  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth.  Chrysostom's  notion  that  Crispus 
and  Sosthenes  were  names  of  the  same  person,  is 
arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sos- 
thenes whom  he  terms  "the  brother"  (1  Cor. 

i.  1).  The  mode  of  designation  implies  that  he 
was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  some  have 
held  that  he  was  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts.  If  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been 
converted  at  n  later  period  (Wetstein,  N.  Test.  vol. 

ii.  p.  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at  Co- 
rinth, when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can  be 
laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  (//.  E.  i.  12, 
§1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i.  1)  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that 
he  became  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colophon  in 
Ionia.  [H.  B.  H.] 

•  The  Arabic  versions  of  this  passage  retain  Ibe  term 
Sorek  as  a  proper  name. 


SOS'TRATUS  (2<6<n-|>BTot :  Soatrattu),  a  com- 
mander of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  A  era  at  Jeru- 
salem (A  TTjj  ixpowokects  trapxos)  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  B.o.  172 :  2  Mace.  iv. 
27, 29).  "  [B.  K.  W.] 

SOTA'I  ('B"lD:  Sarrot,  2ovr«t;  Alex.  2outi»( 
in  Neh. :  Sotc/t,  SothaS).  The  children  of  Sotal 
were  a  family  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zernbbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
55 ;  Neh.  vil.  57). 

SOUTH  RAM'OTH  (333  T\\cr\:  «V  'Po^ 
v6rov ;  Alex.  «V  frafiat)  y. :  Ramoth  ad  meridiem). 
One  of  the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  band 
of  outlaws  during  the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life,  and  to 
his  friends  in  which  he  showed  his  gratitude  when 
opportunity  offered  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  show  that  Ramoth  must  have 
been  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  country— the 
very  border  of  the  desert.  Bethel,  in  ver.  27,  is 
almost  certainly  not  the  well-known  sanctuary,  but 
a  second  of  the  same  name,  and  Hebron  was  probably 
the  most  northern  of  all  the  places  in  the  list.  It 
is  no  doubt  identical  with  Kamath  of  the  Sooth, 
a  name  the  same  in  every  respect  except  that  by  a 
dialectical  or  other  change  it  is  made  plural,  Ra- 
moth instead  of  Ratnalh.  [G.] 

SOW.  [Swine.] 

SOWEB,  SOWING.  The  operation  of  sowing 
with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  character,  as  to 
need  little  description.  The  Egyptian  paintings 
furnish  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  sower  held  the  vessel  or 
basket  containing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  12,  18,  39 ;  see  Agri- 
culture for  one  of  these  paintings).  The  "  draw- 
ing out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  exxvi.  6  (A.  V. 
"  precious")  and  Am.  ix.  13:  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther this  expression  refers  to  drawing  out  the 
handful  of  seed  from  the  bosket,  or  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over  the  ground  (Gesen. 
Thet.  p.  827).  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings 
the  sower  is  represented  as  preceding  the  plough : 
this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad  perspective, 
but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actually  pre- 
vails in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  serving  the  purpose  of  the  harrow  for  cover- 
ing the  seed  (Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  74).  In  wet  soils 
the  seed  was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is. 
xxxii.  20),  as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Eg.  ii.  12.  The  sowing  season  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober and  continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat 
being  put  in  before,  and  barley  after  the  beginning 
of  January  (Russell,  i.  74).  The  Mosaic  law  pro. 
hibited  the  sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  9)  :  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §20)  supposes 
this  prohibition  to  be  based  on  the  repugnancy  of 
nature  to  intermixture,  but  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  viz.  to 
impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  lesson  of  purity. 
The  regulation  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
Rabbinical  refinement,  the  results  of  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Kilaim, 
§§1-3.  That  the  ancient  Hebrews  not  consider 
themselves  prohibited  from  planting  several  kinds 
of  seeds  in  the  same  field,  appears  from  Is.  xxviii. 
25.  A  distinction  is  made  in  Lev.  xi.  37,  38 
between  diy  and  wet  seed,  in  respect  to  contact 
with  a  corpse ;  the  latter,  as  being  more  susf  eptible 
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pi'  contamination,  would  be  rendered  unclean  there- 
by, the  former  would  not.  The  analogy  between 
the  germination  of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  principle 
or  a  course  of  action  on  the  human  character  for 
good  or  for  eril  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Prov.  xi.  18;  Matt.  xiii.  19,  24;  2  Cor.  ix.  6; 
Gal.  vi.  7).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPAIN  (SiraWa:  Hitpama).  The  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  position  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  enlarged  the  circle  of 
their  geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
[Tarshish.J  The  local  designation,  Tarshish,  re- 
presenting the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  probably 
prevailed  until  the  tame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that 
country  reached  the  East,  when  it  was  superseded 
by  its  classical  name,  which  is  traced  back  by 
Bochart  to  the  Shemitic  tsaph&n,  "  rabbit,"  and  by 
Humboldt  to  the  Basque  EzpafUt,  descriptive  of  its 
position  on  the  edge  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
(Diet,  of  Geog.  i.  1074).  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'ItnraWa  of  1  Mace.  riii. 
H  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the  Greek 
form),  and  the  Greek  by  the  Jirovfo  of  Rom. 
xv.  24,  28.  The  passages  cited  contain  all  the 
Biblical  notices  of  Spain:  in  the  former  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms;  for  though  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  as  early  as  n.c.  206,  the  native  tribes 
were  not  finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not 
until  then  could  it  be  said  with  truth  that "  they 
had  conquered  all  the  place  "  ( 1  Mace.  viii.  4).  In 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing Spain.  Whether  he  canned  out  this  intention 
is  a  disputed  point  connected  with  his  personal 
history.  [Paul.]  The  mere  intention,  however, 
implies  two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  community  in  that  couutry,  and  this 
by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  to  either  of  these  facts ; 
but  as  the  Jews  had  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  us  tar  as  Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome 
in  Europe  (Acts  ii.  10),  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  assuming  that  they  were  also  found  in  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country 
is  attested  by  Irenaeus  (i.  3)  and  Tcrtullian  (adv. 
.hid.  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  record  a 
persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler's  i?cc/. 
Hist.  i.  82,  note  5).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SPABROW  CABY,  tzipptr:  tpnor,  ipylSiov, 
ri  vmiriv,  arpovSlw.  \i\wpot  in  Neh.  v.  18, 
where  LXX.  probably  read  TDV:  avis,  tohtcris, 
passer).  The  above  Heb.  word  occurs  upwards  of 
forty  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently  "  bird  "  or 
"  fowl."  In  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V. 
renders  it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  irpovBioy 
("sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T.,  Matt, 
i.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  the  Vulg.  has  passcres. 
Tzippir  (TrtBV),  from  a  root  signifying  to  «  chirp  " 
or  "  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  phonetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  call  note  of  any  passerine  bird.* 

Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  term  jiLjtj 
uaottsA)  for  all  small  birds  which  chirp,  and 
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JSJJJ  (leriour)  not  only  for  the  starling,  but  for 
any  other  bird  with  a  harsh,  shrill  twitter,  both 
these  being  evidently  phonetic  names. 

Tiippir  is  therefore  exactly  translated  by  the 
LXX.  (rrpovSiov,  explained  by  Moschopulus  tA 
pucpit  ray  iprlOtcr,  although  it  may  sometimes 
'  have  been  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense.  See 
Athen.  Deipn.  ix.  391,  where  two  kinds  of  trrpov- 
ita  in  the  more  restricted  signification  are  noted. 

It  was  reserved  for  later  naturalists  to  discri- 
minate the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birds  of 
the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases  of  the 
thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  of  Ari- 
stotle scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catalogue  than 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parte  of  the  world  are  the  species  of 
passerine  birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant 
than  in  Palestine.  A  very  cursory  survey  has  sup- 
plied a  list  of  above  100  different  species  of  this 
order.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  26  seqq.,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  277  seqq. 

But  although  so  numerous,  they  are  not  ge- 
nerally noticeable  for  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of 
plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  climate.  In 
tact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of  the  mighty 
forests  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of  the  tropics,  it 
is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  necessarily 
is  the  coloration  of  the  birds.  There  are  certain 
tropical  families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which 
is  unrivalled  elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members 
of  these  groups,  as  for  instance  the  kingfisher  of 
Britain,  or  the  bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe,  are 
not  surpassed  in  brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their 
southern  relations.  Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  tem- 
perate regions,  especially  in  those  which  like  Pales- 
tine possess  neither  dense  forests  nor  morasses,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  espe- 
cially arrests  the  attention  of  the  unobservant.  It 
is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise  if,  in  an  unscien- 
tific age,  the  smaller  birds  were  generally  grouped 
indiscriminately  under  the  term  tzippir,  opnttov 
or  paster.  The  proportion  of  bright  to  obscure 
coloured  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in 
England ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern 
portion,  Judaea,  where  the  wilderness  with  its  bare 
hills  and  arid  ravines  affords  a  home  chiefly  to  those 
species  which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the 
modesty  and  incoospicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  (Pas- 
ser domesticus,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy 
Land,  its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  very 
closely  allied  Southern  species  (Passer  salkicola, 
Vieill .,  and  Passer  cisalpina,  Tern.).  Our  English 
Tree  Sparrow  (Passer  montanus,  L.)  is  also  very 
common,  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  species 
referred  to  in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3,  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house." 

Though  in  Britain  it  seldom  frequents  houses, 
yet  in  China,  to  which  country  its  eastward  range 
extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  '  Ornithology  of  Amoy,* 
informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  those  of  oui 
familiar  house  sparrow.  Its  shyness  here  may  be 
the  result  of  persecution  ;  but  in  the  East  the  Mus- 
sulmans hold  in  respect  any  bird  which  resorts  to 
their  houses,  and  in  reverence  such  as  build  in  oi 
about  the  mosques,  considering  them  to  be  under 
the  Divine  protection.  This  natural  veneration  has 
doubtless  been  inherited  from  antiquity.  We  learn 
from  Aelian  (  Var.  Hist.  v.  17)  that  the  Athenian; 
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condemned  a  mail  to  death  for  molesting  a  sparrow 
iu  the  temple  of  Aesculapius.  The  story  of  Aris- 
todicus  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked  the  cowardly  advice 
of  the  oracle  of  Branchidae  to  surrender  a  suppliant, 
by  his  symbolical  act  of  driving  the  sparrows  out 
of  the  temple,  illustrates  the  same  sentiment  (Herod, 
i.  159),  which  was  probably  shared  by  David  and 
the  Israelites,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Psalm.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  iVirQJQ,  not*s 

the  altar  of  sacrifice  exclusively,  but  as  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  sacred  enclosure  generally,  to  rlpc- 
yos,  "  fiinum."  The  interpretation  of  some  com- 
mentators, who  would  explain  "flBX  in  this  passage 
of  certain  sacred  birds,  kept  and  preserved  by  the 
priests  in  the  temple  like  the  Sacred  Ibis  of  the 
Egyptians,  seems  to  be  wholly  without  warrant. 
See  Bochart.  iii.  21,  22. 

Most  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found  in 
Palestine.  The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
linnet,  goldfinch,  corn  bunting,  pipits,  blackbird, 
song  thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wagtail 
abound.  The  woodlark  (Alauda  arborea,  L.), 
crested  lark  (Galerida  cristata,  Boie.),  Calandra 
lark  (Melanooorypha  calandra,  Bp.),  short-toed 
lark  (Calandrella  brachydactyla,  Kaup.),  Isabel 
lark  (Alauda  descrti,  Licht.),  and  various  other 
desert  species,  which  are  snared  in  great  numbers 
for  the  markets,  are  far  more  numerous  on  the 
southern  plains  than  the  skylark  in  England.  In 
the  olive-yards,  and  among  the  brushwood  of  the 
hills,  the  Ortolan  bunting  (Emberiza  Aortulana, 
L.),  and  especially  Cretzschmaer's  bunting  (Embe- 
riza  caesia,  Cretz.),  take  the  place  of  our  common 
yellow-hammer,  an  exclusively  northern  species. 
Indeed,  the  second  is  seldom  out  of  the  traveller's 
sight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
with  its  simple  but  not  unpleasing  note.  As  most 
of  our  warblers  (Sylviadae)  are  summer  migrants, 
and  have  a  wide  eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  occur  in  Syria;  and  accordingly 
upwards  of  twenty  of  those  on  the  British  list  have 
been  noted  there,  including  the  robin,  redstart,  white- 
throat,  blackcap,  nightingale,  willow-wren,  Dart- 
ford  warbler,  whinchat,  and  stonechat.  Besides 
these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain  fourteen  others, 
more  southern  species,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
are  perhaps  the  little  fan  tail  (Cist  kola  xhoenicola, 
Bp.),  the  orphean  (Curruca  orphaea,  Boie.),  and 
the  Sardinian  warbler  (Sykia  mslanocephala, 
Lath.). 

The  chats  (Saxicolae),  represented  in  Britain  by 
the  wheatear,  whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  At 
least  nine  species  have  been  observed,  and  by  their 
lively  motions  and  the  striking  contrast  of  black 
and  white  in  the  plumage  of  roost  of  them,  they  are 
the  most  attractive  and  conspicuous  bird-inhabitants 
which  catch  the  eye  in  the  hill  country  of  Judaea, 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  genus.  Yet  they  are  not 
recognised  among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  by  any 
name  to  distinguish  them  from  the  larks. 

The  rock  sparrow  (Petrania  stulta,  Strickl.)  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine, 
eschewing  woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched 
alone  on  the  top  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone. 
From  this  habit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  bird  alluded  to  in  Ps.  <ai.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow 
that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  housetop;"  but  as  the 
rock  sparrow,  though  found  among  ruins,  never 
resorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems  more  pro- 
l>able  that  the  bird  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes  is 
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the  blue  thrush  (Pelrocossypha  cyatuus,  Boie.), 
a  bird  so  conspicuous  that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  by  its  dark-blue  dress  and  its  plaintive 
monotonous  note ;  and  which  may  frequently  be 
observed  perched  on  houses  and  especially  on  out- 
buildings in  the  villages  of  Judaea.  It  is  a  solitary 
bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own  species,  and 
rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen  together.  Certainly 
the  allusion  of  the  psalmist  will  not  apply  to  the 
sooiable  and  garrulous  house-  or  tree-span-ows. 


Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds 
of  Palestine  are  the  shrikes  (Lanii),  of  which  the 
red-backed  shrike  (Xontus  collurio,  L.)  is  a  familiar 
example  in  the  south  of  England,  but  there  repre- 
sented by  at  least  five  species,  all  abundantly  and 
generally  distributed,  viz.,  Enneoctomu  nftu,  Bp., 
the  woodchat  shrike,  Lanius  meridional™,  L. ;  X. 
minor,  L. ;  L.  personatus,  Tem. ;  and  Telephonus 
cucuOattu,  Gr. 

There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  ot 
birds  in  the  Scriptures,  Eccles.  xii.  4  and  Ps.  civ.  12, 
"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  (S|ty)  of  the  heaven  have 
their  habitation  which  sing  among  the  branches." 
As  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sides  of 
streams  and  rivers  ("  By  them  "),  he  probably  had 

in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the  country,  or 

Palestine  nightingale  (Ixoa  xanthopygim,  Hempr.), 
a  bird  not  very  far  removed  from  the  thrush  tribe, 
and  a  closely  allied  species  of  which  is  the  true 
bulbul  of  Persia  and  India.  This  lovely  songster, 
whose  notes,  for  volume  and  variety,  surpass  those 
of  the  nightingale,  wanting  only  the  final  cadence, 
abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  in  the 
early  morning  it  fills  the  air  with  its  music. 

In  one  passage  (Ez.  xixix.  4),  tzippSr  is  joined 
with  the  epithet  tS^J?  (ravenous),  which  may  very 
well  describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine 
birds,  yet  carrion  feeders.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
stretch  the  interpretation  so  as  to  include  raptorial 
birds,  which  are  distinguished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
by  so  many  specific  appellations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Levitical  law  against  any  pas- 
serine birds  being  used  for  food ;  while  the  wanton 
destruction  or  extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded 
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against  by  the  humane  provision  in  Deut.  xxii.  6. 
Small  birds  were  therefore  probably  as  ordinary  an 
article  of  consumption  among  the  Israelites  as  they 
■■till  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  East.  The  inquiry  of  our  Lord,  "  Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings?"  (Luke  xii.  6), 
"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?" 
(Matt.  x.  29),  points  to  their  ordinary  exposure  for 
sale  in  His  time.  At  the  present  day  the  markets 
of  Jerusalem  ana  Jaffa  are  attended  by  many 
"  fowlers "  who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  little 
birds  of  various  species,  chiefly  sparrows,  wagtails, 
and  larks.  These  are  also  frequently  sold  ready 
plucked,  trussed  in  rows  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender 
wooden  skewers,  and  are  cooked  and  eaten  like 
kabobs. 

It  may  well  excite  surprise  how  such  vast  num- 
bers can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can  be  vended  at 
a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the  powder 
required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is  never 
used  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in 
the  .Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  andj  though  simple, 
are  none  the  less  effective.  The  art  of  fowling  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  seven  times  in  connexion 
with  ^ISV,  e.  g.  "  a  bird  caught  in  the  snare," 
"  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,"  "  fall  in  a  snare," 
"  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is 
also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in  Keel  us.  xi;  30, 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy  or  call 
birds,  xiptit  flnofwrfu  iv  KaprdWtp.  The  re- 
ference in  Jer.  r.  27,  "As  a  cage  is  full  of 
birds"  (D'pty),  is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of 
snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling 
practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful, 
among  the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick, 
about  18  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  chase  is  conducted  after  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  we  read,  the  Australian  natives  pursue 
the  kangaroo  with  their  boomerang.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  geuernlly  the 
red-legged  great  partridge  (Caccabtisaxatilu,  Mey.), 
the  desert  partridge  (Ammoperdix  Heyi,  Gr.),  or 
the  little  bustard  (Otis  tetrax,  L.),  the  stick  is 
hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the 
legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its 
wings  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The 
fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  bur- 
nouses as  a  sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the 
throat  of  the  game.  The  Mussulmans  rigidly  ob- 
serve the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev.  xvii.  18)  to  spill 
the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the  ground. 
This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to  those 
birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and  bus- 
tards, rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
aud  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  The 
writer  once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little 
desert  partridge  (Ammoperdix  Heyi)  by  this  method 
in  the  wilderness  near  Hebron :  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  "  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains." 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that 
alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
birds.  The  birds  employed  for  this  purpose  are  veiy 
carefully  trained  and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may 


utter  their  natural  call-note  without  any  alai-m 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  Partridges,  quails, 
larks,  and  plovers  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  fowling, 
especially  the  two  former.  The  decoy-bird,  in  a 
cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position,  while  the 
fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  enough 
to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds  a 
common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a 
narrow  run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using 
a  sort  of  bag-net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has 
a  trap-door  at  the  entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has 
entered  the  run,  the  door  is  dropped.  Great  num- 
bers of  quail  are  taken  in  this  manner  in  spring. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  more  elaborate  decoy  of  a 
run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  concealed  by 
grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by  a 
string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  con- 
cealment on  the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse- 
hair nooses  are  laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of 
those  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  the  stranger;  or 
a  net  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  over  them,  if 
the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thicket  or  among  brushwood. 
Immense  numbers  can  be  taken  by  this  means  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Traps,  the  door  of  which 
overbalances  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  exactly  like 
the  traps  used  by  the  shepherds  on  the  Sussex 
downs  to  take  whea tears  and  larks,  are  constructed 
by  the  Bedouin  boys,  and  also  the  horse-hair  springes 
so  familiar  to  all  English  schoolboys,  though  these 
devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  repay  the  pro- 
fessional fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  ground 
that  reference  is  made  in  Ps.  exxiv.  7,  "  The  snare 
is  broken  and  we  are  escaped."  In  the  towns  and 
gardens  great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings  and  others, 
are  taken  for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a 
large  loose  net  on  two  poles,  and  a  lanthorn,  which 
startles  the  biids  from  their  perch,  when  they  fall 
into  the  net 

At  the  season  of  migration  immense  numbers  of 
birds,  and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more 
simple  method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  arrival  of  a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village 
turns  nut.  The  birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight, 
generally  descend  to  rest  in  some  open  space  a  tew 
acres  in  extent.  The  fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number,  spread  themselves  in  a  circle 
round  them,  and,  extending  their  loose  large  bur- 
nouses with  both  aims  before  them,  gently  advance 
towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  where  they 
take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  The 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly 
alarmed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  them,  begin  to 
run  together  without  taking  flight,  until  they  are 
hemmed  into  a  very  small  space.  At  a  given  signal 
the  whole  of  the  pursuers  make  a  din  on  all  sides, 
and  the  flock,  not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush 
huddled  together  into  the  bushes,  when  the  bur- 
nouses are  thrown  over  them,  and  the  whole  are 
easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs  were  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in 
the  chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to 
their  being  so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  of  Palestine  employ, 
in  the  pursuit  of  larger  game,  a  very  valuable  race 
of  greyhounds,  equalling  the  Scottish  staghound  in 
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stae  and  strength ;  but  the  inhabitant*  of  the  towns 
hare  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  andean  animal, 
and  never  cultivate  its  instinct  for  any  further 
purpose  than  that  of  protecting  their  houses  and 
flocks  (Is.  lvi.  10 ;  Job  xxx.  1),  and  of  removing 
the  offal  from  their  towns  and  villages.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  its  use  has  been  neglected  for  purposes 
which  would  have  entailed  the  constant  danger  of 
defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  the  risk 
of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  which 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (of.  Ex.  xxii.  31 ;  Lev. 
ixii.  8,  be.). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode 
of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its 
antiquity  is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  intro- 
duction of  dogs  in  the  chase  of  birds ;  and  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  (Anim.  Hist.  ix.  24),  "  In 
the  city  of  Thrace  formerly  called  Cedropolis,  men 
hunt  birds  in  the  marshes  with  the  help  of  hawks," 
and  from  the  allusion  to  the  use  of  falconry  in 
India,  according  to  Photius'  abridgement  of  Ctesias, 
we  may  presume  that  the  art  was  known  to  the 
neighbours  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (see  also  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  iv.  26,  and  Pliny,  x.  8).  Falconry,  how- 
ever, requires  an  open  and  not  very  rugged  country 
tor  its  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this 
species  of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is 
practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea  proper. 
It  is  indeed  the  favourite  amusement  of  all  the 
Bedouins  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  esteemed  an  ex- 
clusively noble  sport,  only  to  be  indulged  ,in  by 
wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  hunting  falcon  (Fatco  Lanarius,  L.),  the 
Lanner,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the 
northern  hills  of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  young  are  taken  from  the 
nest  and  sold  for  a  considerable  price  to  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Hainan.  Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no 
uncommon  price  for  a  well-trained  falcon.  A  de- 
scription of  falconry  as  now  practised  among  the 
Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as  there  is 
no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  or 
N.  T.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SPABTA  (2Trf>nr,  1  Mace.  xiv.  16 ;  Aaxe5<u- 
Itirm,  2  Mace.  v.  9 :  A.  V.  "  Lacedaemonians  "). 
In  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Spartans,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  alleged  facts  are  briefly  these. 
When  Jonathan  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  foreign  alliances  (c.  B.o.  144),  he 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse  which 
had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between  Areus 
and  Onias  [A&E08;  Onias],  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace  xii. 
5-23).  The  embassy  was  favourably  received,  and 
after  the  death  of  Jonathan  "  the  friendship  and 
league"  was  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
16-23).  No  results  are  deduced  from  this  corre- 
spondence, which  is  recorded  in  the  narrative 
without  comment ;  and  imperfect  copies  of  the 
official  documents  are  given  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
negociations  with  the  Romans.  Several  questions 
arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  historic 
char»c*er  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred 
to  under  the  names  Onias  and  Areus. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  well  as 
the  independent  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the 


"  Lacedaemonians  "  and  Jews  in  2  Mace  v.  9,  seem 
to  prove  clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans, 
properly  so  called ;  Joaephus  evidently  understood 
the  records  in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  are  merely  con- 
jectures to  avoid  the  supposed  difficulties  of  the 
literal  interpretation.  Thus  Michaelis  conjectured 
that  the  words  in  the  original  text  were  DHTBD, 
"ITED  (Obad.  ver.  20 ;  Ges.  Thts.  s.  v.),  which  the 
translators  read  erroneously  as  tSTBD,  D*CTBD, 
and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Sapharad  [Se- 
phahad].  And  Frankel,  again  (Monatsxkrift, 
1853,  p.  456),  endeavours  to  show  that  the  name 
Spartans  may  have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment at  Nisibis,  the  chief  centre  of  the  Armenian 
Dispersion.  But  against  these  hypotheses  it  may 
be  urged  conclusively  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
Jewish  colony  should  have  been  so  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need  to  be 
reminded  of  its  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  (1  Mace, 
xii.  20,  j8ao-iAt«Jr;  xiv.  20,  apxoyrts  juri  q  wiKu) 
should  hare  corresponded  with  those  of  Sparta 
itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and 
Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9,  avyyimia)  is  an  ethno- 
logical error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its 
origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded  the 
Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelasgi,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber 
(Stillingfleet,  Origina  Sacrae,  Hi.  4,  15;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place  the 
Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  with  the 
Jews  to  a  connexion  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Jos. 
Ant .  xiv.  10,  §22) ;  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  inde- 
pendent passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at 
Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23) ;  and  the 
important  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may 
have  contributed  to  favour  the  notion  of  some 
intimate  connexion  between  tho  two  races.  The 
belief  in  this  relationship  appears  to  have  continued 
to  later  times  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  26,  §1),  and,  however 
mistaken,  may  be  paralleled  by  other  popular  le- 
gends of  the  eastern  origin  of  Greek  states.  The 
various  hypotheses  proposed  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  statement  are  examined  by  Wernsdorff  (De  fide 
Lib.  Mace.  §94),  but  probably  no  one  now  would 
maintain  it. 

3.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the 
intercourse  was  based  is  obviously  no  objection  to 
the  fact  of  the  intercourse  itself ;  and  the  very 
obscurity  of  Sparta  at  the  time  makes  it  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  forger  would  invent  such  an 
incident.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to 
have  been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine, 
since  they  betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively 
by  the  absence  of  characteristic  forms  of  expression, 
and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Mace,  xii 
20-23,  xiv.  20-23;  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
only  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities 
should  have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  trans- 
lator of  the  Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render 
the  text  before  him  without  any  regard  to  what  might 
have  been  its  original  form  (xii.  22-25,  tlpbrn, 
«t^kij  ;  xiv.  20,  ate\<pol).  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta 
in  the  first  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  20),  and  of  both 
kings  in  the  second  (1  Mace  xiv.  20),  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under 
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which  the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the 
first  letter,  as  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  lii.4,  §10), 
contains  some  variations,  and  a  very  remarkable 
additional  clause  at  the  end.  The  second  letter  is 
apparently  only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first 
correspondence  is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
names  involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  A  re  us, 
one  of  whom  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  other, 
his  grandson,  died  B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  years 
old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  ad- 
venturer, who  occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
Sparta,  c.  B.C.  184  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11,  12).  In 
Judaea,  again,  three  high  priests  bore  the  name 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300);  the  second  B.C.  240-226;  and  the 
third  c.  B.C.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I.  was  for  a 
short  time  contemporary  with  A  reus  I.,  and  the 
correspondence  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
( Palmer,  De  Epist.,  etc.,  Darmst.  1828 ;  Grimm,  on 
1  Mace.  xii.).  But  the  position  of  Judaea  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  make  the  contraction  of 
foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ;  and  the  special 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews  as  likely 
to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Caasander, 
B.C.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  /.  c),  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of 
Onias  can  be  extended  to  the  later  date.*  This 
being  so,  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III.  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed  the  royal 
title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated  trans- 
lation, and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Ussher,  Annates,  A.  C. 
183 ;  Herafeld,  Oesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  i.  215-218).  At 
the  time  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negoci- 
ations  with  Sparta,  the  succession  of  kings  had 
ceased.  The  last  absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who 
was  assassinated  in  B.C.  192.  (Wernsdorff,  De  fide 
Lib.  Mace.  §§93-112;  Grimm,  I.e.;  Herzfeld, 
/.  c.  The  early  literature  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Wemsdorff.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

8PEAE.  [Arms.] 

SPEARMEN  (Setto\A$u).  The  word  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely 
obscure.  Our  translators  followed  the  lancearii  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  ren- 
dering approximates  most  nearly  to  the  true  mean- 
ing. The  reading  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is 
Sefio/JdXouj,  which  is  literally  followed  by  the 
Peshito-Syriac,  where  the  word  is  translated 
"  darters  with  the  right  hand."  Lachmann  adopts 
this  reading,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Two  hun- 
dred S((io\d$oi  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  night-march  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea.  They  are  clearly  distin- 
guished both  from  the  otootiAtoi,  or  heavy-armed 
legionaries,  who  only  went  as  far  as  Antipatris, 
and  from  the  imrcTs,  or  cavalry,  who  continued  the 
journey  to  Caesarea.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the 
return  of  the  St(to\i0ot  to  Jerusalem  after  their 
arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer  that  they 
accompanied  the  cavalry  to  Caesarea,  and  this 


*  Ewald  (Oesch.  Iv.  376.  2TJ,  note)  supposes  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Onlss  11.  during  his  minority 
BjC.  2(0*240),  in  the  course  of  tie  wars  with  Demetrius. 
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strengthens  the  supposition  that  they  were  irre- 
gular light-armed  troops,  so  lightly  armed,  indeed, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  with 
mounted  soldiers.  Meyer  (Kommentar,  II.  3, 
s.  404,  2te  Aufl.)  conjectures  that  they  were  a 
particular  kind  of  light-armed  troops  (called  by 
the  Romans  1  'elites,  or  Sorarii),  probably  either 
javelin-men  or  slingers.  In  a  passage  quoted  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenneta  (  Them. 
i.  1)  from  John  of  Philadelphia  they  are  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  archers  and  from  the 
peltasts,  or  targeteers,  and  with  these  are  described 
as  forming  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  who 
in  the  10th  century  were  under  the  command  of 
an  officer  called  a  turmarck.  Grotius,.  however, 
was  of  opiuion  that  at  this  late  period  the  term 
had  merely  been  adopted  from  the  narrative  in 
the  Acta,  and  that  the  usage  in  the  10th  century 
is  no  safe  guide  to  its  true  meaning.  Others 
regard  them  as  body-guards  of  the  governor,  and 
Meursius,  in  his  Glossarittm  Oraeco-barbanan, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  military 
lictors,  who  had  the  charge  of  arresting  prisoners ; 
but  the  great  number  (200)  employed  is  against 
both  these  suppositions.  In  Suidas  and  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  Tapad>6Aa{  is  given  as  the 
equivalent  of  tt(ioKifios.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  one  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  Theophylactus 
Simocatta  (iv.  1),  and  is  used  by  him  of  soldiers 
who  were  employed  on  skirmishing  duty.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  eV{ioAajSoi  were  light- 
armed  troops  of  some  kind,  but  nothing  is  certainly 
known  about  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

SPICE,  SPICES.  Under  this  head  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words, 
bas&m,  nlcith,  and  sammtm. 

1.  Bosom,  besem,  or  bisem  (DE>3,  Dt?3,  or 

..  TTVV 

DE>3:  nSi<rpara,  9viuapjxra:  aromata).  The 
first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  "  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh 
with  my  spice,"  points  apparently  to  some  definite 
substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more 
generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the  principal  of 
which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ;  the 
tree  which  yields  this  substance  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  Amyris  (Balsamodendron)  opo~ 
balsamtan ;  though  it  is  probable  that  other  species 
of  Amyridaeeae  are  included  under  the  terms. 
The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the  Arabic 
,  ,  s  

Basham  (^L&j)  or  Balasdn  (qL«Jl>)  leaves 

no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances  are  identical. 
The  Amyris  opobalsamum  was  observed  by  Forsk&l 
near  Mecca ;  it  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Abuscham, 
i.  e.  "  very  odorous."  But  whether  this  was  the 
same  plant  that  was  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Je- 
richo, and  celebrated  throughout  the  world  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  xii.  25;  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  6; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  4,  §2  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  367  ;  tie.),  it 
is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  being  a  tropical  plant, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  grown  except  in  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  S.  of  Palestine.  The  shrub 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (2Vao.  p.  323)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  he  was  in- 
formed was  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree 
in  question.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  Basam  by 
"balm;"  it  gives  this  word  as  the  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Ueri,  or  tzori  JBalmJ.  The  form 
Besem  or  Bisem,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
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the  0.  T.,  may  well  be  represented  by  the  general 
term  of  "spices,"  or  "sweet  odours,"  in  accordance 
with  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foliage. 
The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  but  the  substance  is  procured  also  from  the 
green  and  ripe  berries.  The  balsam  orchards  near 
Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Titus 
by  whose  legions  they  were  taken  formal  possession 
of,  but  no  remains  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  Palestine.  (See  Scripture  Herbal, 
p.  33.) 


Balaam  of  Gilead  (Am^rit  aiteaitentu). 


2.  NicSth  (n'tOJ  :  tfv/tfapa .  aromata).  The 

company  of  Ishmaelitish  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  were  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Egypt, 
with  their  camels  bearing  nicdth,  tzeri  [Balm], 
and  I6t  (ladanum)  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25);  this  same 
substance  was  also  among  the  presents  which  Jacob 
sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xliii.  11).  It  is 
probable  from  both  these  passages  that  nicdth,  if  a 
name  for  some  definite  substance,  was  a  product  of 
Palestine,  as  it  is  named  with  other  "  best  fruits  of 
the  land,"  the  lot  in  the  former  passage  being  the 
gum  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  and  not  "  myrrh,"  as 
the  A.  V.  renders  it.  [Myrrh.]  Various  opinions 
have  been  formed  as  to  what  nic6th  denotes,  for 
which  see  Celsius,  Nierob.  i.  548,  and  Rosenmuller, 
Schoi.  in  Gen.  (1.  c.) ;  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion is  that  which  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic 
5  „ 

naha'at  (sxjo),  >•  e.  "  the  gum  obtained  from  the 
Tragacanth"  {Astragalus),  three  or  four  species 
of  which  genus  are  enumerated  as  occurring  in 
Palestine;  see  Strand's  Flora  Palaestina,  No.  413- 
416.  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant,  which  on  being 


"  exposed  to  the  air  grows  hard,  and  is  formed 
either  into  lumps  or  slender  pieces  curled  and 
winding  like  worms,  more  or  less  long  according 
as  matter  offers''  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  i.  59.  ed. 
Lond.  1741). 


It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  J1D3  in  2  K. 

xx.  1 3  ;  Is.  xxxix.  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind.  The 
A.  V.  reads  in  the  text  "  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "spicery,"  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Symm.  It  is  clear 
from  the  passages  referred  to  that  Hezekiah  possessed 
a  house  or  treasury  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable 
productions,  and  that  ndc6th  may  in  these  places 
denote,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  Tragacanth 
gum.  Keil  (Comment.  I.  c.)  derives  the  word  from 
an  unused  root  (11-13,  "implevit  loculum"),  and 
renders  it  by  "  treasure." 

3.  Sammtm  (D'BD :  Ifiwrna,  fjtwpSs,  ipapa, 
6ufilafta:  suave  fragrans,  boni  odoris,  gratissimus, 
aromata).  A  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  &c.  The 
root  of  the  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Arabic  Samm,  "  olfecit,"  whence 
Samum,  "  an  odoriferous  substance."  For  more  par- 
ticular information  on  the  various  aromatic  sub- 
stances mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  different  kinds : 
Frankincense,  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  Spike- 
nard, Cinnamon,  &c 

The  spices  mentioned  as  being  used  by  Nico- 
demus  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's  body  (John 
xix.  39 , 40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by  which  latter 
word  must  be  understood,  not  the  aloes  of  medicine 
(Aloe),  but  the  highly-scented  wood  of  the  Aqui- 
laria  agallochum  (but  see  Aloes,  App.  A).  The 
enormous  quantity  of  100.  lbs.  weight  of  which  St. 
John  speaks,  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some 
authors.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there 
were  five  hundred  spicebearers  at  Herod's  funeral 
(Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3),  and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said 
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that  80  lbs.  of  opobalsamum  were  employed  at  the 
funeral  of  a  certain  Rabbi ;  still  there  is  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  100  lbs.  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and 
aloes  was  consumed ;  the  words  of  the  Evangelist 
imply  a  preparation  (uiy/ia)  in  which  perhaps  the 
myrrh  and  aloes  were  the  principal  or  most  costly 
aromatic  ingredients;  again,  it  must  be  remem- 
oered  that  Nicodemus  was  a  rich  man,  and  perhaps 
was  the  owner  of  large  stores  of  precious  sub- 
stances ;  as  a  constant  though  timid  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  he  probably  did  not  scrapie  at  any  sacrifice 
so  that  he  could  show  his  respect  for  Him.  [W.  H.] 

8PIDEB.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  'accdbUh  and  sem&mith. 

1.  'Accdbtsh  (B"33}>:  lipix"!'-  oranea)  occurs 
in  Job  viii.  14,  where  of  the  ungodly  (A.  V.  hypo- 
crite) it  is  said  his  '*  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  his 
trust  shall  be  the  house  of  an  'accibish,"  and  in  Is. 
lix.  5,  where  the  wicked  Jews  are  allegorical ly  said 
to  "  weave  the  web  of  the  'accdbtsh."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  our  translation  in  ren- 
dering this  word  "  spider."  In  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fragile  na- 
ture of  the  spider's  web,  which,  though  admirably 
suited  to  fulKl  all  the  requirements  of  the  animal, 
is  yet  most  easily  torn  by  any  violence  that  may 
be  offered  to  it.  In  the  passage  in  Is.  (/.  c),  how- 
ever, there  is  probably  allusion  also  to  the  lurking 
habits  of  the  spider  for  his  prey :  *'  The  wicked 
hatch  viper's  eggs  and  weave  the  spider's  web  .  .  . 
their  works  are  works  of  iniquity,  wasting  and  de- 
struction are  in  their  paths."  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  species  of  Araneidae  that  occur  in 
Palestine,  but  doubtless  this  order  is  abundantly 
represented. 

2.  Simdmtth  (rPDDb :  KaXafidrv » :  stellio), 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  "  spider"  iu  Prov. 
xxx.  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is  found, 
has  reference,  it  is  probable,  to  some  kind  of  lizard 
(Bochart,  Hicroz.  ii.  510).  The  Simamith  is  men- 
tioned by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that  are 
exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth,  j 
"  The  Simamith  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and 
is  in  kings'  palaces."  This  term  exists  in  the 
modern  Greek  language  under  the  form  ffaptipw 
0os.  "  Quern  Graeci  hotlie  aafuAfurtov  vocant, 
antiquae  Graeciae  est  iurKaXafidrns,  id  est  stellio— 
quae  vox  pura  Hebraica  est  et  reperitur  in  Prov. 
cap.  xxx;  28,  IVDOB'"  (Salmasii  Pirn.  ExercU. 
p.  817,  b.  G.).  The  lizard  indicated  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genus 
of  animals  is  given  under  the  article  Lizard,  where 
the  Letaih  was  referred  to  the  Ptyodactijlus  Gecko. 
The  SfmamStli  is  perhaps  another  species.  [W.  H.] 

SPIKENAKD  (TU,  nerd:  riptos:  nardas). 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Royle  for  helping  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  had 
long  existed  as  to  what  particular  plant  furnished 
the  aromatic  substance  known  as  "  spikenard."  Of 
this  substance  mention  is  made  twice  in  the  O.  T., 
viz.  in  Cant.  i.  12,  where  its  sweet  odour  is 
alluded  to,  and  in  iv.  13,  14,  where  it  is  enume- 
rated with  various  other  aromatic  substances 
which  were  imported  at  an  early  age  from  Arabia 
or  Iudia  and  the  far  East.  The  ointment  with 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in 
Simon's  house  at  Bethany  consisted  of  this  pre- 
cious substance,  the  costliness  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  indignant  surprise  manifested  by 
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some  of  I  he  witnesses  of  the  transaction  (see  Mark 
xiv.  3-5;  John  xii.  3-5).  With  this  may  be 
compared  Horace,  4  Carm.  xii.  16,  17 — 
*  Nardo  vlna  roerebere. 
Nardl  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum." 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  several  kinds  of  rdptos, 
and  gives  the  names  of  various  substances  which 
composed  the  ointment  (i.  77).  The  Hebrew 
nird,  according  to  Geeenius,  is  of  Indian  origin, 
and  signifies  the  stalk  of  a  plant ;  hence  one  of 
the  Arabic  names  given  by  Avicenna  as  the  equi- 
valent of  nard  is  sunbul,  "spica;"  comp.  the 
Greek  rapSiaraxos,  and  our  "  spttenard."  But 
whatever  may  be  the  derivation  of  the  Heb.  ^TJ, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sunbul  is  by  Arabian 
authors  used  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
nardos,  as  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  shown  (Asiat.  Res. 
ii.  416).  It  appears,  however,  that  this  great 
Oriental  scholar  was  unable  to  obtain  the  plant 
from  which  the  drug  is  procured,  a  wrong  plant 
having  been  sent  him  by  Roxburgh.  Dr.  Royle 
when  director  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  botanic 
garden  at  Saharunpore,  about  30  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  jatamansee,  one  of  the  Hindu 
synonyms  for  the  sunbul,  was  annually  brought 
from  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  rivers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some 
of  these  fresh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the 
botanic  gardens.  They  produced  the  same  plant 
which  in  1825  had  been  described  by  Don  from  spe- 
cimens sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  from  Nepal,  and  named 
by  him  Patrmia  jatamansi  (see  the  Prodromus 
Florae  Nepalensis,  $c„  accedxmt  plantae  a  Wal- 
lic/iio  nuperius  missae,  Lond.  1825).  The  iden- 
tity of  the  jatamansi  with  the  Sunbul  hindae  of 
the  Arabs  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
form  of  a  portion  of  the  rough  stem  of  the  plant, 
which  the  Arabs  describe  as  being  like  the  tail  of 
an  ei-mine  (see  woodcut).   This  plant,  which  has 
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been  calied  Nardostachys  jatamansi  by  De  Can- 
dolle,  is  evidently  the  kind  of  nardos  described  by 
Dioscorides  (i.  6)  under  the  name  of  70771T11,  i.  e. 
"the  Ganges  nard."  Dioscorides  refers  especially 
to  its  having  many  snaggy  (»oXi/««i/»o«»)  spikes 
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growing  from  one  root.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  Dioscorides  gives  the  same  locality  for 
the  plant  as  is  mentioned  by  Royle,  iwi  ticoj  to- 
th/iov  irapaifitovTos  rov  ftpovt,  Tiyyov  Kdkov- 
Ittyov  trap'  4  fitrcu :  though  he  is  here  speaking 
of  lowland  specimens,  he  also  mentions  plants  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains.  [W.  H.] 

SPINNING  (DIB:  vifiar).  The  notices  of 
spinning  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
26 ;  Matt.  vi.  28  ;  and  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  The  latter 
passage  implies  (according  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use 
of  the  same  instruments  which  have  been  in  vogue 
for  hand-spinning  down  to  the  present  day,  viz.  the 
distaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  term*  so  ren- 
dered means  the  spindle  itself,  while  that  rendered 
"spindle"*  represents  the  whirl  (terticSlus,  Plin. 
xxxvii.  11)  of  the  spindle,  a  button  or  circular  rim 
which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its 
circular  motion.  The  "  whirl "  of  the  Syrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(/.  c).  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in 
the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in 
drawing  out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii.  85). 
Spinning  was  the  business  of  women,  both  among 
the  Jews  (Ex.  /.  c),  and  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  84).      [W.  L.  B.] 

SPIRIT,  THE  HOLT.    In  the  0.  T.  He  is 

generally  called  tt'tfatt  TVT\  or  itf.T  nil,  the 

Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  Ii.  11 ;  Is.  lxiii. 
10, 11 ;  or  the  Good  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  Ps.  cxliii. 
10 ;  Neh.  ix.  20.  In  the  N.  T.  He  is  generally  rb 
wrtifta  rb  ijiov,  or  simply  rb  trtvfta,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit',  sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God,  of 
the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  16;  Acts 

v.  9;  Phil.  i.  19,  &c. 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  of  Divine  Revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us 
chiefly  in  the  New  Testament.  And  in  the  light 
of  such  later  revelation,  words  which  when  heard 
by  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  probably  under- 
stood imperfectly  by  them,  become  full  of  meaning 
to  Christians. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and 
Sustainer  of  life  (Job  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  4 ;  Gen.  ii.  7) ; 
as  resisting  (if  the  common  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect) the  evil  inclinations  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3) ;  as 
the  Source  of  intellectual  excellence  (Gen.  xli.  38 ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  9) ;  of  skill  in  handicraft  (Ex.  xxviii. 
3,  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31) ;  of  supernatural  knowledge 
and  prophetic  gifts  (Num.  xxiv.  2) ;  of  valour  and 
those  qualities  of  mind  or  body  which  give  one  man 
acknowledged  superiority  over  others  (Jndg.  iii.  10, 

vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25). 

In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel,  the 
effect  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in 
the  remarkable  case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart 
(1  Sam.  x.  6,  9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying 
( 1  Sam.  x.  10 ;  comp.  Num.  xi.  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix. 
20).  He  departs  from  a  man  whom  He  has  once 
changed  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).    His  departure  is  the 
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departure  of  God  (xvi.  14,  xviii.  12,  xxviii.  15). 
His  presence  is  the  presence  of  God  (xvi.  13,  xviii. 
12).  In  the  period  of  the  Kingdom  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra, 
lib.  i. ;  J.  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  6.  Of  Pro- 
phecy; Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Hebraer).  Sepa- 
rated more  or  less  from  the  common  occupations  of 
men  to  a  life  of  special  religious  exercise  (Bp.  Bull's 
Sermons,  x.  p.  187,  ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimes 
workers  of  miracles,  always  foretellers  of  future 
events,  and  guides  and  advisers  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  who  were  contemporary 
with  them  (2  K.  ii.  9  j  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ez.  ii.  23 ; 
Neh.  ix.  30,  &c).  In  their  writings  are  found 
abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Spirit  which  were  to  be  most  frequent  in  later 
times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  conso- 
lation were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world  (Is. 
xi.  2,  xlii.  1,  lxi.  1,  &c.). 

Even  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T. 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (Wisd. 
i.  7,  ix.  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigant.  5;  and  see  Ridley, 
Mayer  Lectures,  Senn.  ii.  p.  81,  <ic.). 

In  the  N.  T.,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  evonts  which  preceded 
His  ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently 
revealed,  and  are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as 
shows  that  these  tacts  were  part  of  the  common 
belief  of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time.  Theirs 
was,  in  truth,  the  ancient  faith,  but  more  generally 
entertained,  which  looked  upon  prophets  as  inspired 
teachers,  accredited  by  the  power  of  working  signs 
and  wonders  (see  Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  §84).  It 
was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews 
of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought  of 
old  amongst  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work. 
"  The  Dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  Christ "  (Bull,  On  Justi- 
fication, Diss.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §7).  The  gifts  of  miracles, 
prediction,  and  teaching,  which  had  cast  a  fitful 
lustre  on  the  times  of  the  great  Jewish  prophets, 
were  manifested  with  remarkable  vigour  in  the 
first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Whether  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  years  miracles  and 
predictions  have  altogether  ceased,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  definite  time  they  ceased,  ore  questions  still 
debated  among  Christians.  On  this  subject  reference 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  free  En- 
quiry into  the  Miraculous  Powers  of  the  Christian 
Church;  Dr.  Brooke's  Examination  of  Middleton's 
Free  Enquiry ;  W.  Dodwell's  Letter  to  Middleton , 
Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion ;  J.  H.  Newman's  Essay 
on  Miracles,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  gifts  of 
teaching  bestowed  both  in  early  and  later  ages, 
compare  Neander,  Planting  of  Christianity,  b.  iii. 
ch.  v.,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  iiv.  Potter,  On 
Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  and  Hooker,  Eccl. 
Polity,  v.  72,  §§5-8. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  Treatises  of 
Athanasha,  p.  196,  note  J)  is  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation  rather  than  precise  definition.  By 
the  Spirit  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  made 
known,  though  imperfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  and  through  them  to  the  people  of 
God.  And  when  the  time  for  the  Incarnation  had 
arrived,  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Redeemer 
(Matt  i.  18)  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  by  the 
Spirit  He  was  anointed  in  the  womb  or  at  baptism 
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(Acta  x.  38 ;  cf.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii. 
p.  126,  ed.  Oion.  1843) ;  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  His  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  .Spirit 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven 
showed  the  Spirit  descending  on  and  abiding  with 
Christ,  whom  He  thenceforth  filled  and  led  (Luke 
ir.  1),  co-operating  with  Christ  in  His  miracles 
(Matt.  xii.  18).  The  multitude  of  disciples  are 
taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  the  Spirit  as  the  best 
and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi.  13).  He 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  first  teachers 
whom  Christ  sends  forth,  and  He  is  repeatedly  pro- 
mised and  given  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (Matt, 
x.  20,  xii.  28 ;  John  xir.  16,  xx.  22 ;  Acts  i.  8). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grossly 
defective  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pre- 
vailed commonly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  them 
that  this  is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  Himself 
pronounced  the  strong  condemnation  of  blasphemers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  xii.  31).  This  has  roused 
in  every  age  the  susceptibility  of  tender  consciences, 
and  has  caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the 
specific  character  of  the  sin  so  denounced,  and  of 
the  human  actions  which  fall  under  so  terrible  a 
ban.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  no  one 
now  occupies  the  exact  position  of  the  Pharisees 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism ; 
they  did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blas- 
phemously attributed  His  works  to  the  devil ;  they 
resisted  not  merely  an  inward  motion  but  an  out- 
ward call,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  before  their  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
morbid  conscience  is  prone  to  apprehend  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  every,  even  unintentional,  resistance 
of  an  inward  motion  which  may  proceed  from  the 
Spirit.  This  subject  is  referred  to  in  Article 
XVI.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  discussed 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne,  in  their 
Expositions  of  the  Articles*  It  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  Athanasius'  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion, 
ch.  8-22  (sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  Treatise 
on  Matt.  xii.  31).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  Expositio  inchoata,  §§14-23,  torn.  iii.  pt.  2, 
p.  933.  Also  Odo  Cnmeracensis  (a.d.  1113),  Be 
Blasphemia  in  Sp.  Sanctum,  in  Migne's  Patrologia 
Lat.  vol.  163;  J.  Denison  (a.d.  1611),  The  Sin 
against  the  Holy  (Most;  Waterland's  Sermons, 
xxvii.  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  706  ;  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  770. 

But  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (Eph. 
iv.  8 ;  John  vii.  39,  &c.)  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of 
men  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that 
event  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as 
the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  merely 
(as  Didymus  Alex.  De  Trinitate,  iii.  34,  p.  431, 
and  others  have  suggested)  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  became  more  general  among 
mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed  (though  Bp.  Heber, 
Lectures,  viii.  514  and  vii.  488,  and  Warburton 
have  maintained  it)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
ciently redeemed  His  gracious  promise  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  Christians  only  by  presenting  us 
with  the  New  Testament.  Something  more  was 
promised,  and  continues  to  be  given.  Under  the 
old  dispensation  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
uncovemu.tcd,  not  universal,  intermittent,  chiefly 
external.  All  this  was  changed.  Our  Lord,  by 
ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  that  every  Christian 
should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 


indicated  at  once  the  absolute  uecessity  from  that 
time  forth  of  a  personal  connexion  of  every  believer 
with  the  Spirit ;  and  (in  John  xvi.  7-15)  He  de- 
clares the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work, 
and  (in  John  xiv.  16,  17,  Sic.)  His  permanent  stay. 
And  subsequently  the  Spirit's  operations  under  the 
new  dispensation  are  authoritatively  announced  as 
universal  and  internal  in  two  remarkable  passages 
(Acts  ii.  16-21 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-12).  The  different 
relations  of  the  Spirit  to  believers  severally  under 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  are  described  by  St. 
Haul  under  the  images  of  a  master  to  a  servant, 
and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii.  15);  so  much 
deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
higher  the  position  (Matt.  xi.  11)  of  a  believer,  in 
the  later  stage  than  in  the  earlier  (see  J.  G.  Walch- 
ius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  763,  De  Spiritu  Adop- 
timis,  and  the  opinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hate's 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  vol.  ii.  p.  433).  The 
rite  of  imposition  of  hands,  not  only  on  teachers, 
but  also  on  ordinary  Christians,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  Apostolic  (Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  xix.  6, 
&c.)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  permanence,  and 
universality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell 
within  every  believer  (Kom.  viii.  9,  1 1 ;  1  John  iii. 
24).  By  Him  the  work  of  Redemption  is  (so  to 
speak)  appropriated  and  carried  out  to  its  comple- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  one  of  the  elect  people  of 
God.  To  believe,  to  profess  sincerely  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian,  are  His  gifts 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  Gal.  v.  18)  to  each 
person  severally:  not  only  does  He  bestow  the 
power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  He  concurs  (1  Cor. 
iii.  9 ;  Phil.  ii.  13)  in  every  particular  action  so  far 
as  it  is  good  (see  South' s  Sermons,  xxrv.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
292).  His  inspiration  brings  the  true  knowledge 
of  all  things  ( 1  John  ii.  27).  He  unites  the  whole 
multitude  of  believers  into  one  regularly  organized 
body  (1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Eph.  iv.  4-16).  He  is  not 
only  the  source  of  life  to  us  on  earth  (2  Cor. 
iii.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  2),  but  also  the  power  Ly  whom 
God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (Rom.  viii.  11).  All 
Scripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gene- 
ration are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation, 
is  inspired  by  Him  (Epb.  iii.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  21);  He  co-operates  with  suppliants  in 
the  utterance  of  every  effectual  praver  that  ascends 
on  high  (Eph.  ii.  18,  vi.  18;  Rom.  viii.  26); 
He  strengthens  (Eph.  iii.  16),  sanctifies  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the  day  of 
completed  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30). 

That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and 
not  a  mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be 
shown  (1)  from  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  which  are  too  definite  and 
clear  to  be  explained  away  by  any  snch  hypothesis ; 
(2)  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians  in 
every  age,  who  are  ready  to  specify  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  His  operation  in  themselves,  and  even  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  believe  He 
works,  on  which  see  Barrow's  Sermons,  lxxvii.  and 
lxxviii.,  towards  the  end;  Waterland's  Sennons, 
xxvi.,  vol.  v.  p.  686 ;  (3)  by  the  superiority  of 
Christian  nations  over  heathen  nations,  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  characteristic  qualities  which  are 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  establishment  of  such 
customs,  habits,  and  laws  as  sre  agreeable  thereto, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlightening  and  purifying 
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influence  in  the  world.  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion are  never  far  asunder :  those  nations  which  are 
now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  all  to  be 
found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom,  not  indeed 
free  from  national  rices,  yet  on  the  whole  mani- 
festly superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers 
and  to  Paganism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  (See 
Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Serm.  6,  vol.  i. 
p.  202 ;  Porteus  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Temporal  Concerns  of  Mankind,  in 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  375-460.) 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
not  limited  to  those  persons  who  either  by  circum- 
cision or  by  baptism  have  entered  into  covenant 
with  God.  Abimelech  (Gen.  n.  3),  Melchizedek 
(xiv.  18),  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  12),  Balaam  'Num. 
xiii.  9),  and  Job  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  the  Magi  (Matt, 
ii.  12)  and  the  case  of  Cornelias,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  35)  thereon,  are  instances 
showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  His  gills  of 
knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree  even  among 
heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond  the 
attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  argued  frcm 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  then- 
ascription  of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  present  Deity  (see  the  references  in 
Heber's  Lectures,  vi.  p.  446),  and  from  their  tena- 
cious preservation  of  the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice, 
that  the  Spirit  whose  name  they  knew  not  must 
have  girded  thein,  and  still  girds  such  as  they  were, 
with  secret  blessedness. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  attempted  to  sketch  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men  in  all  ages 
as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible.  But  after  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  religious 
subtilty  of  Oriental  Christians  led  them  to  scruti- 
nize, with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the  words  in 
which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  revealed  to 
us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  Being  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn 
the  superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which 
these  researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the 
scandalous  contentions  which  they  caused.  The 
result  of  them  was  the  formation  and  general  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  statements  as  inferences  from 
Holy  Scripture  which  took  their  place  in  the  esta- 
blished creeds  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  continue  to  adhere  to, 
and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Christians  in  denying  the  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
inference  of  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  xli.),  Gregory 
Nazianzen  {Orotic  xxxi.  §5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and 
others,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii. 
8).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  error  of 
the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  consist  in  asserting  a 
corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this,  in  the  first 
youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Neander  ob- 
serves ( Ch.  Hist.  ii.  327,  Bohn's  edit.),  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new 
creative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Essence  of 
God.  was  not  so  thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed 
on  the  understanding  of  Christians.  Simon  Magus, 
the  Montanists,  and  the  Manicheans,  are  said  to 
have  imagined  that  the  promised  Comforter  was 
personified  in  certain  human  beings.  The  language 
of  some  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  though  its  de- 
ficiencies have  lieen  greatly  exaggerated,  occasionally 


comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit.  Their  opinions  are 
given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable 
criticism,  in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 
Skene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Qhost  ( 1 83 1 ).  Valentinus 
believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The 
Sabellians  denied  that  He  was  a  distinct  Person 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Eunomius,  with  the 
Anomaeans  and  the  Arians,  regarded  Him  as  a 
created  Being.  Macedonius,  with  his  followers  the 
Pneumatomachi,  also  denied  His  Divinity,  and  re- 
garded Him  as  a  created  Being  attending  on  the 
Son.  His  Procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  Father  was  the  great  point  of  controversy  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  modern  times  the  Socinians  and 
Spinosa  have  altogether  denied  the  Personality,  and 
have  regarded  Him  as  an  influence  or  power  of  the 
Deity.  It  must  suffice  in  this  article  to  give  the 
principal  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  these  erroneous 
opinions  are  contradicted,  and  to  refer  to  the  prin- 
cipal works  in  which  they  are  discussed  at  length. 
The  documents  in  which  various  existing  commu- 
nities of  Christians  have  stated  their  belief  are  spe- 
cified by  G.  B.  Winer,  Comparative  Darstcllung  des 
Lehrbegriffs,  &c„  pp.  41  and  80. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  He  is  called  God.  Compare  1  Sam.  xvi. 
13  with  xviii.  12 ;  Acts  v.  3  with  v.  4;  '2  Cor.  iii. 
17  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  34 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25  with  Is. 
vi.  8;  Matt.  xii.  28  with  Luke  xi.  20;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  with  vi.  19.  The  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  Him.  He  creates,  works  miracles,  inspires  pro- 
phets, is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see  above),  is  ever- 
lasting (Heb.  ix.  14),  omnipresent,  and  omniscient 
(Ps.  cxxiix.  7 ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  10). 

The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Gbost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  Him.  He  hears  and  speaks 
(John  xvi.  13 ;  Acts  x.  19,  xiii.  2,  &c).  He  wills 
and  acts  on  His  decision  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  He 
chooses  and  directs  a  certain  course  of  action  (Acts 
xv.  28).  He  knows  (1  Cor.  ii.  11).  He  teaches 
(John  xiv.  26).  He  intercedes  (Rom.  viii.  26). 
The  texts  2  Thess.  iii.  5,  and  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  against  those  who  coufouud  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  Ik.  The  tenet 
of  the  Western  Church  that  He  proceeds  from  the 
Son  is  grounded  on  John  xv.  26,  xvi.  7 ;  Rom.  viii. 
9;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Phil.  i.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  11 ;  and  ou 
the  action  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  John  xx.  22. 
The  history  of  the  long  and  important  controversy 
on  this  poiut  has  been  written  by  Pfaff,  by  J.  U. 
Walchius,  Historia  Controversiae  de  Processions, 
1751,  and  by  Neale,  History  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
ii.  1093. 

Besides  the  Expositions  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artkks 
referred  to  above,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art. 
viii.,  the  work  of  Barrow  [De  Spiritu  Sancto)  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary  of  the  various  heresies 
and  their  confutation.  The  following  works  may 
be  consulted  for  more  detailed  discussion: — Atha- 
nasius,  Epistolae  IV.  ad  Serapionem ;  Didymns 
Alex.  De  Spiritu  Sancto ;  Basil  the  Great,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  and  Adversus  Etmomium ;  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orationes  de  Theologia ;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Contra  Etmomium.  lib.  xiii. ;  Ambrose,  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii. ;  Augustine,  Contra  Max- 
iminum,  and  De  Trinitatc ;  Paschasius  Diaconus, 
De  Sp.  Sane.;  Isidorus,  llisp.  Etymolotjia,  vii.  3, 
De  Sp.  Sane.  ;   Kntrcuniius  Corbeiensis  Contra 
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Graecorum,  &c  lib.  iv.;  Alcuin,  P.  Damian,  and 
Anaelm,  De  Processione ;  Aquinas,  Sim.  Theol. 
i.  36-43 ;  Owen,  Treatise  on  tlte  Holy  Spirit ; 
J.  Howe,  Office  and  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
W.  Clagett,  On  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit,  1678 ; 
M.  Hole,  On  the  Gifts  and  Graces  of  the  H.  S. ; 
Bp.  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace;  Gl.  Ridley, 
Moyer  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  arid  Operations 
of  the  H.  S.  1742  ;  S.  Ogden,  Sermons,  pp.  157- 
176 ;  Kaber,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Ordinary 
Operations  of  the  H.  S.  1813  ;  Bp.  Heber,  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  on  the  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Comforter,  1816 ;  Archd.  Hare,  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  1846.  [W.  T.  B.] 

SPONGE  ((nroVyof :  qpongia)  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  N.  T.  in  those  passages  which  relate 
the  incident  of  "  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  and 
put  on  a  reed  "  (Matt.  xxvii.  48 ;  Mark  xv.  36), 
or  "  on  hyssop "  (John  xix.  29)  being  offered  to 
our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times;  and 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained 
it  good  from  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  men- 
tions several  kinds,  and  carefully  notices  those 
which  were  useful  for  economic  purposes  {Hist. 
Anirn.  v.  14).  His  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
the  sponge  are  very  interesting.  [W.  H.] 

STACH'YS  (*T<ixw:  Stachys).  A  Christian 
at  Rome,  saluted  .by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (xvi.  9).  The  name  is  Greek.  According 
to  a  tradition  recorded  by  Nicephorus  Callistus 
(H.  E.  viii.  6)  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Byzan- 
tium by  St  Andrew,  held  the  office  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesimus. 

SPOUSE.  [Marriage.] 

STAOTE  (t]B3,  n&tif:  oracrf,:  stacte),  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed 
the  holy  incense  (see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Heb. 
word  occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27),  where  it 
is  used  to  denote  simply  "  a  drop"  of  water.  For 
the  various  opinions  as  to  what  substance  is  in- 
tended by  n&tdf,  see  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  529); 
Rosenmuller  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  164)  identifies  the 
nitif  with  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  (Styrax 
officinale);  the  LXX.  ormrrt)  (from  orifa,  "to 
drop  ")  is  the  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.  word. 
Now  Dioscorides  describes  two  lands  of  o-Toirrij: 
one  is  the  fresh  gum  of  the  myrrh  tree  (Balsamo- 
dendron  myrrha)  mixed  with  water  and  squeezed 
out  through  a  press  (i.  74) ;  the  other  kind,  which, 
he  calls,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, a-KuKriKlrns  aripa%,  denotes  the  resin  of 
the  storax  adulterated  with  wax  and  fat.  The 
true  stacte  of  the  Greek  writers  points  to  the 
distillation  from  the  myrrh  tree,  of  which,  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Fr.  iv.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  both  a 
natural  and  an  artificial  kind  were  known ;  this  is 
the  mtr  dirdr  ("fi Vt  "fo)  of  Ex.  xxx.  23.  Perhaps 
the  nitif  denotes  the  storax  gum ;  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant.  For  some  account  of 
the  styrax  tree  see  under  POPLAR.         [W.  H.] 

STANDARDS.  [Ensigns.] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.  Until  the 
last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii. 
1-12,  by  theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the 


main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account 
with  due  attention.     Some  supernatural  light 
resembling  a  star  had  appeared  in  some  country 
(possibly  Persia)  far  to  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  to 
men  who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial 
phenomena,  conveying  to  their  minds  a  superna- 
tural impulse  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
would  find  a  new-bom  king.    It  supposed  them 
to  be  followers,  and  possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend 
religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infant.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent  inquiry  and 
consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned  men  who 
could  naturally  best  inform  them,  they  are  directed 
to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.   The  star  which  they 
had  seen  in  the  East  re-appeared  to  them  and  pre- 
ceded them  (wpoijytr  atrrovs),  until  it  took  up  its 
station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was : 
(tut  fX6W  iffrdBn  ercfaw  ov  9iv  rb  TatStor). 
The  whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural ; 
forming  a  portion  of  that  divine  pre-arrangement, 
whereby,  in  his  deep  humiliation  among  men,  the 
child  Jesus  was  honoured  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Father,  as  His  beloved  Son  in  whom  He  was"  well 
pleased.    Thus  the  lowly  shepherds  who  kept  their 
nightly  watch  on  the  hills  near  to  Bethlehem, 
together  with  all  that  remained  of  the  highest  and 
best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike  the  par- 
takers and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Him  who 
was  "  born  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."    Such  is  substantially  the 
account  which,  until  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines, 
of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.    Latterly,  however,  a 
veiy  different  opinion  has  gradually  become  preva- 
lent upon  the  subject.   The  star  has  been  displaced 
from  the  category  of  the  supernatural,  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical  pheno- 
menon of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  ' 
Saturn.    The  idea  originated  with  Kepler,  who, 
among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of 
the  above  named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem, he  would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  certainty,  the  very  difficult  and  obscure 
point  of  the  Annus  Domini.    Kepler's  suggestion 
was  worked  out  with  great  care  and  no  very  great 
inaccuracy  by  Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results 
of  his  calculations  certainly  do,  on  the  first  impres- 
sion, seem  to  show  a  very  specious  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  star  in  question.    We  pur- 
pose, then,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  celestial 
phenomenn  did  occur  with  reference  to  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  at  a  date  assuredly  not  very 
distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  and 
then  to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail  to 
fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
St.  Matthew. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  ot  * 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in 
Chaldaea  about  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is 
said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  conjunction 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  the 
Magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from 
the  uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that 
some  great  one  was  to  be  born  in  the  East,  these 
Magi  commenced  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Sup- 
|>osing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
B.C.  7  upon  a  journey  for  which  the  ciicumstauces 
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will  1«  seen  to  require  at  least  seven  months,  the 
planets  were  observed  to  separate  slowly  until  the 
end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becoming  retro- 
grade, they  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially  in 
so  clear  an  atmosphere,*  a  magnificent  spectacle. 
It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
and  much  less  conspicuous  companion  Saturn. 
This  glorious  spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered 
for  several  days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly 
separated,  then  came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assum- 
ing a  direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a 
conjunction  for  the  third  time  with  Saturn,  just  as 
the  Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.  And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hang- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over 
Bethlehem  in  the  distance.  These  celestial  pheno- 
mena thus  described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond 
the  reach  of  question,  and  at  the  first  impression 
they  assuredly  appear  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Slar  of  the  Magi. 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unac- 
countable for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
nimself,  who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  appearance  of  one  bright  but  diffused  light 
to  persona  having  weak  eyes.  "  So  doss  fir  em 
sckwaches  Auge  der  eine  Planet  fast  in  den  Zer- 
stremmgskreis  des  andem  trat,  mithin  beide  als  em 
eimiger  Stern  erscheinen  kormten,"  p.  407,  vol.  ii. 
Not  only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had  they 
possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  .they  could 
not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets,  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double 
the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been 
even  twenty  times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two 
stars  must  have  been  apparent ;  Saturn,  moreover, 
rather  confusing  than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of 
his  companion.  This  forced  blending  of  the  two 
lights  into  one  by  Ideler  was  still  farther  improved 
by  Dean  Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  very 
valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Testament,  who 
indeed  restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  Magi,  but 
represents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
surpassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly 
at  more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  son's  appa- 
rent diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description 
induced  the  writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labour  of  calculating  afresh  an 
ephemeris  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of 
the  sun,  from  May  to  December  B.C.  7.  The 
result  was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  being  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  period,  though  some- 
what to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by 
Dr.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Encke,  and  the  December  conjunction  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Astronomer-Royal ;  no  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so 
certainly  ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent, 
jr,  as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent  the 


•  The  atmosphere  In  parts  of  Persia  Is  so  transparent 
that  the  Magi  may  have  seen  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
with  their  naked  eyes. 


December  conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  of  St.  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid 
a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating 
an  illusion :  but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth,  rather 
than  of  a  picture,  however  beautiful. 

(a.)  The  writer  must  confess  himself  profoundly 
ignorant  of  any  system  of  astrology;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  months'  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely- 
spread  and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
personage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of  t 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  josephus.  But  it  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers 
speak  of  this  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian, 
in  a.d.  69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or 
two  generations  after  the  conjunctions  in  question  ! 
The  well-known  and  often  quoted  words  of  Tacitus 
are,  "  eo  ipso  tempore ;"  of  Suetonius,  "  eo  tem- 
pore;" of  Josephus,  "awra  rbr  xaipbv  iKtirov? 
all  pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  rt.c.  7.  Seeing, 
then,  that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  uneasy 
expectation  as  prevailing  in  B.C.  7,  it  can  have 
formed  no  reason  for  the  departure  of  the  Magi. 
And,  furthermore,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
February  of  B.C.  66  (Pritchard,  in  Trans.  R.  Ast 
Soc.  vol.  xxv.),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  f 
occurred  in  the  constellation  Pisces,  closer  than  the 
one  on  Dec  4,  B.C.  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological 
reasons  alone  impelled  the  Magi  to  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  latter  instance,  similar  considerations 
would  have  impelled  their  fathers  to  take  the  same 
journey  fifty-nine  years  before. 

(4.)  But  even  supposing  the  Magi  did  undertake 
the  journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  of  Dec.  B.C.  7  can  on  any 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the 
conditions  in  St.  Matt  ii.  9.  The  circumstnnces 
at?  as  follows :  On  Dec.  4,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusa- 
lem at  5  p.m.  Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then 
commenced  their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would 
first  see  Jupiter  and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1J  hour  distant  from  the  meridian,  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  Bethle- 
hem. By  the  time  they  come  to  Rachel's  tomb 
(see  Kobinsou's  Bib.  Ses.  ii.  568)  the  planets  would 
be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  the  maps  of 
Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  village  (see 
Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  tomb 
S.  5°  E.  +  8°  declension  =  S.  13°  E.  The  road 
then  takes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill 
near  to  its  western  extremity;  the  planets  there- 
fore would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a  little 
behind  them:  the  "star,"  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  "  before  them  "  as  a  guide.  Arrived 
on  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  off  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  "  over  "  ("  ir&va  " )  any  house,  unless  at  the 
distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were. 
Thus  the  two  heavenly  bodies  altogether  fail  to 
fulfil  either  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  words 
"  xporiyev  airroit,"  or  "  lo-rdfhi  Ararat."  A 
star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  stand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance 
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to  be  near ;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57°  could 
appear  to  stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  observer.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  Magi  had  left 
the  Jaffa  Gate  before  sunset,  they  would  not  have 
seen  the  planets  at  the  outset ;  and  if  they  had 
left  Jerusalem  later,  the  "  star  "  would  have  been  a 
more  useless  guide  than  before.  Thus  the  beau- 
tiful phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writers,  vanishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

A  .  modern  writer  of  great  ability  (Dr.  Words- 
worth) has  suggested  the  antithesis  to  Kepler's 
speculation  regarding  the  star  of  the  Magi,  viz.  that 
the  star  was  visible  to  the  Magi  alone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  is  gained  or  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis. The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem ;  the 
journey  of  the  Magi  thither  was  no  secret  whis- 
pered in  a  corner.  Why,  then,  should  the  heavenly 
light,  standing  as  a  beacon  of  glory  over  the  place 
where  the  young  child  was,  be  concealed  from  all 
eyes  but  theirs,  and  form  no  part  in  that  series  of 
wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother  kept  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart  f 

The  original  authorities  on  this  question  are 
Kepler,  De  Jesu  Christi  vero  anno  natalitio, 
Frankfurt,  1614;  Ideler,  ffandbuch  der  Clirono- 
loyie,  ii.  399  ;  Pritchard,  Memoir)  of  Royal  Ast. 
Society,  vol.  xxv.  [C.  P.] 

STATEE  (arariip:  stater:  A.  V.  "a  piece 
of  money ;"  margin,  "  stater  "). 

1 .  The  term  stater,  from  ftrrq/u,  is  held  to  sig- 
nify a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means 
a  standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard 
coius  of  gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters 
were  didrachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic 
talents,  which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only 
about  four  grains  tioy.  Of  the  former  talent  were 
the  Dane  staters  or  Darics  (ffrarijpcx  AapeiKof, 
Aapeucof ),  the  famous  Persian  gold  pieces,  and  those 
of  Croesus  (Kooio"<<o>),  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of 
Athens.  The  electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Cyzicus  (ararripts 
KvfiKijrol,  KvfiKiM'ot),  which  weigh  about  248 
grains.  They  arc  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  in  the 
proportion,  according  to  ancient  authority — for  we 
believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been  analysed — of 
three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  gold 
was  alone  reckoned  in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  that 
one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms,  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  132  grains,  was  equal  to  20  (20 : 132  : :  28  : 
184  +  or  |  of  a  Cyzicene  stater).  This  stater  was 
thus  of  184  +  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  didrachm 
of  the  Aeginetan  talent.  Thus  far  the  stater  is 
always  a  didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same  cur- 
rency. There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomina- 
tion of  both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply 
either  a  didrachm  or  a  tetradrachm. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute- 
money.  At  Capernaum  the  receivers  of  the  di- 
drachms (ot  t&  SiSpaxput  Kanfidvoms)  asked 


■  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient  and  modem 
n'nunenuiti»rs  that  the  civil  tribute  Is  here  referred  to ; 


St.  Peter  whether  his  master  paid  the  didrachms. 
The  didrachm  refers  to  the  yearly  tribute  paid  bv 
every  Hebrew  into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple.* 
The  sum  was  half  a  shekel,  called  by  the  LXX.  to 
llHtav  rot  StSpdxMov.  The  plain  inference  would 
therefore  be,  that  the  receivers  of  sacred  tribute  took 
their  name  from  the  ordinary  coin  or  weight  of  metal, 
the  shekel,  of  which  each  person  paid  half.  But  it 
has  been  supposed  that  as  the  coined  equivalent  of 
this  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the  Evangelist  was 
a  tetradrachm,  and  the  payment  of  each  person 
was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  account  J,  the 
term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  didrachms. 
This  opinion  would  appear  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  yearly  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews 
instead  of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (B,  J.  vii.  6,  §6).  Rut  this 
passage  loses  its  force  when  we  remember  that  the 
common  current  silver  coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  and  that  in  which  the  civil  tribute  was 
paid,  was  the  denarius,  tfte  tribute-money,  then 
equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic  diachm.  It  seems 
also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of  the  term  didrachm 
should  have  so  remarkably  changed  in  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  St.  Peter 
was  commanded  to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be 
found  to  contain  a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to 
the  collectors  of  tribute  for  Our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean  a 
silver  tetradrachm ;  and  the  only  tetradiachms 
then  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  observable,  in 
confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms, 
or  staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their 
value,  didrachms  having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had 
two  didrachms  been  found  by  St.  Peter  the  receivers 
of  tribute  would,  scarcely  have  taken  them ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  coin  paid  was  that  miraculously 
supplied.  [R.  S.  P.] 

STEEL.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel  " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
is  "copper."  HE'lnj,  nichiisliah,  except  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  35,  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34  [35],  is  always 
translated  "  biass ;"  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate 
word  nBTI3,  nichiaheth,  with  the  two  exceptions 
of  Jer.  xt.  12  (A.  V.  "steel"),  and  Err.  viii.  27 
(A.  V.  "  copper  ").  Whether  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  certain. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah 
(xv.  12),  tliat  the  "iron  from  the  north1*  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hard- 
ened in  an  unusual  mauner,  like  the  steel  obtained 
from  the  Chalybes  of  the  Poutus,  the  ironsmiths 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  hardening  of  iron 
for  cutting  instruments  was  practised  in  Poutus, 
Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath.  //.  ii.  p.  294.  6r, 
quoted  in  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  JCitnst, 
§307,  n  4).  Justin  (xliv.  3,  §8)  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ebro)  and  Chalybs,  the  water 
of  which  was  used  for  hardening  iron  (oomp. 
Plin.  xxxiv.  41).  The  same  practice  is  alluded  to 
both  by  Homer  (Od.  ix.  393 1  and  Sophocles  (Aj. 


but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our  Lord's  reason  for 
freedom  from  tbe  payment  seems  to  be  completely  niisjci. 
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450).  The  Celtiberians,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (7. 33),  had  a  singular  custom.  They  buried 
sheeU  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the  weak  part,  as 
Diodorus  calls  it,  was  consumed  by  rust,  and  what 
was  hardest  remained.  This  firmer  portion  was  then 
converted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds.  The 
same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (Hist,  of  Tm. 
ii.  328,  ed.  Bohn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last 
mentioned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from 
iron-stone  or  raw  iron,  and  by  cementation,  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew, 
paldah,  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii.  3  [4],  and  is 
there  rendered  "  torches,"  but  which  most  probably 
denotes  steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flash- 
ing scythes  of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  In  Syriac 
#  » 

aud  Arabic  the  cognate  words  (J*^2,  pdldd, 

Sj  ,  i7_  J 

^\j,fdUdh,  Wy,  film)  signify  a  kind  of 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses 
III.,  says  Wilkinson,  are  painted  blue,  the  bronze 
red  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  247).  [W.  A.  W.] 

STEPHANAS  (3t«4wSi:  Stephanas).  A 
Christian  convert  of  Corinth  whose  household  Paul 
baptised  as  the  "first  fruits  of  Achaia"  (1  Cor.  i. 
16,  xvi.  15).  He  was  present  with  the  Apostle  at 
Kphesus  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  having  gone  thither  either  to  consult 
him  about  matters  of  discipline  connected  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  (Chrysost.  Horn.  44),  or  011  some 
charitable  mission  arising  out  of  the  "  service  for 
the  saints"  to  which  he  and  his  family  had  devoted 
themselves  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16,  17).        [W.  L.  B.] 

STE'PHEN(St«>o»-oj:  Stephanas),  the  Kirst 
Martyr.  His  Hebrew  »  (or  rather  Syriac)  name  is  tra- 
tlitionallysaid  to  have  been  CheliL  orCheliel  (acrown). 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
Deacons)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints  in 
the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic against  the  Hebrew  Christians.  His  Greek 
name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic  origin. 

His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative  by  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative  phrases : 
«  full  of  faith  aud  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acts  vi.  5) ; 
"full  of  grace'  and  power"  (ib.  8);  irresistible 
"  spirit  and  wisdom "  (ib.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"'  (vii.  55).  Of  his  ministrations  amongst 
the  poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  instance,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  history, 
of  a  new  energy  derived  from  a  new  sphere.  H  e  shot 
far  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above  his 
particular  office.  First,  he  arresta  attention  by  the 
"  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then 
begins  a  series  of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject 
of  these  disputations  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck 
into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caused 
his  martyrdom. 

•  Basil  of  Seteucia,  Oral,  at  S.  SUpham.  See  Qesenhu 

hi  voce  773. 

•  A,  B,  D,  and  most  of  the  versions,  read  xapiTOs.  The 
Rec.  Text  reads  juVtcws. 

«  Traditionally  ho  was  reckoned  amongst  the  Seventy 
disciples. 
VOL.  II. 


Down  to  tliis  time  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christian  community  had  clung  in  their  worship, 
not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple.  This 
local  worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  belong- 
ing to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer 
from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  con 
firmed  as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence. 
The  actual  words  of  the  charge  may  have  been 
false,  as  the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which 
they  ascribed  to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  "  Blas- 
phemous "  (0\d<r<priita),  that  is,  "  calumnious " 
words,  "against  Moses  and  against  God"  (vi.  11), 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  used.  But  the  overthrow 
of  the  Temple,  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is 
no  more  than  St.  Paul  preached  openly,  or  than  is 
implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech :  "  against  this  holy 
place  and  the  Law" — "  that  Jesus  of  Nazaieth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us  "  (vi.  13,  14). 

For  these  sayings  he  was  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Pharisaic 
party  had  just  before  this  time  (v.  34,  vii.  51 )  gained 
an  ascendancy. 

When  the  charge  was  formally  lodged  against 
him,  his  countenance  kindled  as  if  with  the  view  of 
the  great  prospect  which  was  opening  for  the  Church ; 
the  whole  body  even  of  assembled  judges  was  trans- 
fixed by  the  sight,  and  "  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel  "  (vi.  15). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the 
judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  at  his  presence.' 
Then  the  High  Priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him 
(as  Caiaphas  had  in  like  manner  appealed  in  the 
Great  Trial  in  the  Gospel  History)  to  know  his  own 
sentiments  on. the  accusations  brought  against  him. 
To  this  Stephen  replied  in  a  speech  which  has  every 
appearance  of  being  faithfully  reported.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style,  the  variations  from  the  Old 
Testament  history,  the  abruptness  which,  by  breaking 
off  the  argument,  prevents  us  from  easily  doing  it 
justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being  handed  down 
to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In 
this  respect  it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  N.  T., 
the  11th  chapter*  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— 
a  likeness  that  is  Ihe  more  noticeable,  as  in  all 
probability  the  author  of  that  Epistle  was,  like  Ste- 
phen, a  Hellenist. 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  this  history, 
he  is  guided  by  two  principles —at  first  more  or 
less  latent,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  first  is  the  endeavour 
to  prove  that,  even  in  the  previous  Jewish  history, 
the  presence  and  favour  of  God  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
This  he  illustrates  with  a  copiousness  of  detail 
which  makes  his  speech  a  summary  almost  as  much 
of  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  history — the  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  Abraham  "in  Mesopotamia 
before  he  dwelt  in  Haran  "  (vii.  2) ;  his  successive 
migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his 
want  of  even  a  resting  place  for  his  foot  in  Canaan 
(vii.  5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  land 

*  Well  described  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  of 
S.  Paul,  1. 74 ;  the  poetic  aspect  of  it  beautifully  given 
In  Tennyson's  Tuo  Voices. 

•  Other  verbal  likenesses  to  this  Epistle  are  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  How«on,  I.  77  (quoting  from  Mr.  Humphry,  Conm. 
on  the  Acts). 

4  T 
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(vii.  fO ;  the  details  of  the  stay  in  Egypt  (vii.  8-13); 
the  education  of  Moses  »h  Egypt  (vii.  20-22) ;  his 
etile  in  Midian  (vii.  29) ;  the  appearance  in  Sinai, 
with  the  declaration  that  the  desert  ground  was 
holy  earth  (yjj  ayla)  (vii.  30-3.3) ;  the  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  (vii.  38,  44)  ;  the  long  delay  be- 
fore the  preparation  for  the  Tabernacle  of  David 
(vii.  45) ;  the  proclamation  of  spiritual  worship 
even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (vii.  47-50). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from 
the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and 
narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of 
their  political  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspi- 
cious, disposition  he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Divine  Grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of  Abraham  (vii. 
4),  Joseph  (vii.  10),  and  Moses  (vii.  20),  and  in 
the  jealousy  and  rebellion  of  the  nation  against  these 
their  greatest  benefactors,  as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bit- 
terness against  Joseph  (vii.  9)  and  Moses  (vii.  27), 
and  in  the  long  neglect  of  true  religious  worship  in 
the  wilderness  (vii.  39-43). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  on  what 
may  almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is 
no  allegorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  construc- 
tions. Every  passage  quoted  yields  fairly  the  sense 
assigned  to  it 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  freedom  from 
local  restraints  involved  in  the  general  argument, 
there  is  also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  same 
doctrine,  from  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in 
detail.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  references  to  the 
Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  either  by  variation  or 
addition. 

1.  The  call  of  Abraham  before  the  migration 
to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xii.  1,  in 
Haran. 

2.  The  death  of  his  father  after  the  call  (vii.  4), 
not,  as  according  to  Gen.  xi.  32,  before  it. 

3.  The  75  souls  of  Jacob's  migration  (vii.  14), 
not  (as  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  27)  70. 

4.  The  godlike  loveliness  (ooreios  rf  )  of 
Moses  (vii.  20),  not,  simply,  as  according  to  Ex. 
K.  2,  the  statement  that  "  he  was  a  goodly  child." 

5.  His  Egyptian  education  (vii.  22)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Ex.  iv.  10. 

6.  The  same  contrast  with  regard  to  his  secular 
greatness,  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds"  (vii.  22, 
comp.  Ex.  ii.  10). 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of 
forty  years  (vii.  23,  30, 86)  of  which  only  the  last 
is  specified  in  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bush  (vii.  32),  not 
mentioned  in  Ex.  iii.  3. 

9.  The  supplementing  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
by  the  allusions  in  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the 
true  worship  in  the  desert  (vii.  42,  43). 

10.  The  intervention  of  the  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  I-aw  (vii.  53),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  xix.  16. 

11.  The  burial  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  at 
Sbechem  (vii.  16),  not  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  6. 

12.  The  purchase  of  the  tomb  at  Shechem  by 
Abraham  from  the  sons  of  Emmor  (vii.  16),  not, 
as  according  to  Gen.  xxiii.  15,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  at  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hittitc. 

To  which  may  be  added 

13.  The  introduction  of  Kemphan  from  the  I, XX. 
of  Amos  v.  26,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  var  iations 
must  be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which 
they  refer;  but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption 


|  by  Stephen  is  significant  as  showing  the  freedom 
I  with  which  he  handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the 
comparative  unimportance  assigned  by  him  and  by 
i  the  sacred  historian  who  records  his  speech,  to  minute 
accuracy.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
speech  is  u  protest  against  a  rigid  view  of  the  me- 
chanical exactness  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  0.  T. 
"  He  had  regard,"  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to  the 
meaning,  not  to  the  words." 

It  would  seem  that,  just  at  the  close  of  his  argu- 
ment, Stephen  saw  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  his 
judges,  as  if  for  the  first  time  they  had  caught  the 
drift  of  his  meaning.  He  broke  off  from  his  calm 
address,  and  turned  suddenly  upon  them  in  an  im- 
passioned attack  which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was 
in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  their 
unbending  necks,  those  ears  closed  against  any  pene- 
tration of  truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience: — 
"  Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
ears !  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did 
not  your  fathers  persecute?  ...  the  Just  One: 
of  whom  ye  are  the  betrayers  and  murderers." 
As  he  spoke  they  showed  by  their  faces  that  their 
hearts  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  the  narrative) 
"  were  being  sawn  asunder,'*  and  they  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him ;  but  still,  though 
with  difficulty,  restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
last  crisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the 
open  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  (Jiijwy/ieVox) ; 
and  the  Divine  Glory  appeared  through  the  rending 
of  the  earthly  veil — the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on 
a  throne,  anil  on  the  right  hand  the  human  form 
of  "  Jesus,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  representations, 
sitting  in  repose,  but  standing  erect  as  if  to  assist 
His  suffering  servant.  Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  him- 
self, describing  the  glorious  vision ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
alone  of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T., 
except  only  Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,  "the  Son  of  Man."  As  his  judges  heard  the 
words,  expressive  of  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to  destroy,  they 
could  forbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a  loud  yell ; 
they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  more  blasphemous  words ; 
they  flew  as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
diagged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  what  right  the  San- 
hedrin  proceeded  to  this  act  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Roman  government ;  but  it  is  enough 
to  reply  that  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of  violent 
excitement.  On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's 
life,  the  Jews  hiid  nearly  stoned  Him  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59).  "  Their 
vengeance  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those  sub- 
ordinate punishments  which  were  left  under  their 
own  jurisdiction:  imprisonment,  public  scourging 
in  the  synagogue,  and  excommunication  "  (Milman's 
Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  400).  See  Conybeare 
I  and  Howson's  St.  Paul,  i.  74. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  they  determined  for 
once  to  cany  out  the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  the 
severe  code  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Any  violator  of  the  law  was  to  be  taken  outside 
the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  giving  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  community  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  in  the  transaction,  he  was  to  be 
crushed  by  stones,  thrown  at  him  by  all  the  peop-e. 

Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  thexn- 
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wives  the  responsibility  of  denouncing  him  (Deut. 
xvii.  7 ;  com  p.  John  viii.  7).  These  were,  in  this 
instance,  the  witnesses  who  had  reported  or  mis- 
reported  the  words  of  Stephen.  They,  according  to 
the  custom,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  their  dreadful 
task,  stripped  themselves,  as  is  the  Eastern  practice 
on  commencing  any  violent  exertion ;  and  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  in  the  transaction  was  deputed  by 
custom  to  signify  his  assent '  to  the  act  by  taking 
the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and  standing  over  them 
whilst  the  bloody  work  went  on.  The  person  who 
officiated  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  from 
Tarsus— one  probably  of  the  Cilician  Hellenists  who 
had  disputed  with  Stephen.  His  name,  as  the  nar- 
rative significantly  adds,  was  Saul. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  execution.  It 
was  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tra- 
ditionr  fixed  it  at  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus 
gate.  The  later,  which  is  the  present  tradition, 
fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
opening  on  the  descent  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks  of 
the  sloping  bill  used  to  be  shown  the  marks  of  his 
blood,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  to  support  him 
with  her  prayers. 

The  sacred  narrative  fixes  its  attention  only  on 
two  figures — that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he 
called  upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  he  had 
just  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almost  the 
words  with  which  He  himself  had  given  up  His  life 
on  the  cross,  "  0  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  stones  brought  him  on  his 
knees.  One  loud  piercing  cry  (tVpogje  peydkn 
<t"»vrj) — answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with 
which  his  enemies  had  flown  upon  him— escaped 
his  dying  lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of 
his  Master's  words,  he  cried  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,"  and  instantly  sank  upon  the 
ground,  and,  in  the  touching  language  ot  the  nar- 
rator, who  then  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word, 
afterwards  applied  to  the  departure  of  all  Chris- 
tians, but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death,  took 
place — inoifiJifa),  "fill  asleep."  h 

His  mangled  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of 
Hellenists  and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged  (oi 
fvtrtptis),  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and 
lamentation  expressed  in  two  words  used  here  only 
in  the  N.  T.  (owtK6puray  and  Korct6s). 

This  simple  expression  is  enlarged  by  writers  of 
the  5th  century  into  an  elaborate  legend.  The  High- 
Priest  it  is  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by 
Gamaliel,  carried  off  in  his  own  chariot  by  night, 
and  buried  in  a  new  tomb  on  his  property  at 
Caphar  Gamala  (village  of  the  Camel),  8  leagues 
from  Jerusalem.  The  funeral  lamentations  lasted 
for  forty  days.  All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  his  death,  was  in- 
terred in  an  adjacent  cave. 

This  story  was  probably  first  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion  of  the  remarkable  event  which  occurred  in 


t  Comp.  **  1  was  standing  by  and  consenting  to  his  death, 
and  kept  the  raiment  of  those  that  slew  him  "  (Acts  xxii. 
20). 

v  These  conflicting  versions  are  well  given  in  Cony  beare 
and  Howson,  &  Paul,  I  80. 
h  The  date  of  Stephen's  death  Is  unknown.   But  eccle- 


A.D.  415,  under  the  name  of  the  Invention  and 
Translation  of  the  Kelics  of  S.  Stephen.  Successive 
visions  of  Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the  palish  priest  of 
Caphar  Gamala,  on  the  3rd  and  18th  of  December 
in  that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  martyr's 
remains  would  be  found.  They  were  identified  by 
a  tablet  bearing  his  name  Cheliel,  and  were  carried 
in  state  to  Jerusalem,  amidst  various  portents,  and 
buried  in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the  scene  of 
so  many  early  Christian  traditions.  The  event  of 
the  Translation  is  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church 
on  August  3,  probably  from  the  tradition  of  that 
day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  a 
chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 

The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with  legend,  but 
the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transported  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
West — Minorca,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  Ancona, 
Constantinople — and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at 
Jerusalem  were  translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church  called  by  his  name  on  the 
supposed  scene  of  his  martyrdom  (Tillemont,  S. 
Etienne,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the  authorities  are 
quoted). 

The  importance  of  Stephen's  career  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  three  heads : — 

I.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic. 
The  appointment  of  "  the  Seven,"  commonly  (though 
not  in  the  Bible)  called  Deacons,  formed  the  first 
direct  institution  of  the  nature  of  an  organised 
Christian  ministry,  and  of  these  Stephen  was  the 
head — "  the  Archdeacon,"  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Eastern  Church — and  in  this  capacity  represented  as 
the  companion  or  precursor  of  Laurence,  Archdeacon 
of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In  this  sense 
allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Ordination 
of  Deacons. 

II.  He  is  the  first  martyr — the  proto-martyr. 
To  him  the  name  "  martyr  "  is  first  applied  (Acts 
xxii.  20).  He,  first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  his  convictions  by  a  Violent 
and  dreadful  death.  The  veneration  which  has  ac- 
crued to  his  name  in  consequence  is  a  testimony  of 
the  Bible  to  the  sacredneas  of  truth,  to  the  nobleness 
of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  per- 
secution. It  also  contains  the  first  germs  of  the 
reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height,  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn  by  Reginald  Heber  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  character. 

HI.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  So  he  was 
already  regarded  in  ancient  times.  XlavAov  6  StSdff- 
KaXor  is  tile  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Se- 
leucia.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has  been  much  more 
forcibly  drawn  out  in  modern  times.  Not  only  was 
his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  means 
of  converting  St.  Paul — his  prayer  for  his  murderers 
not  only  was  fulfilled  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
— the  blood  of  the  first  martyr,  the  seed  of  the 
greatest  Apostle — the  pangs  of  remorse  for  his 
death,  amongst  the  stings  of  conscience,  against 
which  the  Apostle  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix.  5); 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the 


statical  tradition  fixes  it  In  the  same  year  as  the  Oroct- 
flxion,  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  day  after  Christmas- 
day.  It  is  beauufuuy  said  by  Augustine  (In  allusion  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  festivals),  that  men  would  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  die  for  God,  if  God  had  not  become 
man  to  die  for  them  (Tillemont,  s.  Btietuv,  art  4). 

4  T  2 
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anticipator,  as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  Lave  been 
the  propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity, 
of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support.  His 
denunciations  of  local  worship — the  stress  which  he 
lays  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  history — his 
freedom  in  treating  that  history— the  very  turns  of 
expression  that  he  uses — are  all  Pauline. 

The  history  of  the  above  account  is  taken  from 
Acts  (vi.  l-viii.2;  xxii.19,20);  the  legends  from 
Tillemout  (ii.  p.  1-24) ;  the  more  general  treatment 
from  Neander's  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  from  Howson  and  Conybeare  in  The  Life  of 
St.  Paul,  ch.  2.  [A.  P.  S.] 

STOCKS  (rDBTO,  10:  ti\or).  The  term 
"  stocks"  is  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  two  different 
articles,  one  of  which  (the  Hebrew  malipeceth) 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  inasmuch  as  its  name 
implies  that  the  body  was  placed  in  a  bent  position 
by  the  confinement  of  the  neck  and  arms  as  well 
as  the  legs ;  while  the  other  (sad)  answers  to  our 
"  stocks, '  the  feet  alone  being  confined  in  it.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  xixpav, 
as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  476 : 
the  latter  with  the  Roman  nemis  ( Plaut.  Asm.  iii. 
2,  5  ;  Capt.  v.  3,  40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the 
legs  could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the 
jailor  (Biscoe  on  Acts,  p.  229).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah was  confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2). 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the  pri- 
sons contained  a  chamber  for  the  special  purpose, 
termed  "  the  house  of  the  pillory  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10  ; 
A.  V.  "prison-house").  The  stocks  (sad)  are 
noticed  in  Jobxiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  24. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  "  stocks") 
more  properly  means  a  fetter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Greece 
[Philosophy].  The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by 
Zeno  of'Citium  (c  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name 
from  the  painted  portico  (4  roixiXn  oroef,  Diog. 
L.  vii.)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Cleanthes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthes  by  Chrysippus 
(c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the  intellectual 
founder  of  the  Stoic  system  (Diog.  L.  vii.  183). 
Stoicism  soon  found  an  entrance  at  Rome.  Dio- 
genes Babylonius,  a  scholar  of  Chrysippus,  was 
its  representative  in  the  famous  embassy  of  philo- 
sophers, B.C.  161  (Aulus  Gellius,  If.  A.  vii.  14); 
and  not  long  afterwards  Panaetius  was  the  friend 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  many  other 
leading  men  at  Rome.  His  successor  Posidonius 
numbered  Cicero  and  Pompey  among  his  scholars  ; 
and  under  the  Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally 
connected  with  republican  virtue.  Seneca  (fA.D. 
65)  and  Musonius  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  81)  did  much 
to  popularize  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  school  by 
their  writings ;  but  the  true  glory  of  the  later 
Stoics  is  Epictetus  (fi:.  A.D.  115),  the  records  of 
whose  doctrine  form  the  noblest  monument  of 

•  B.  g.  Seneca,  De  Clem.  {.5 :  "  Peecavimus  omnes  

Dec  deliqulmns  uuituin  Bed  ad  extremum  aevi  delin- 
quents."  Rom.  til.  23 :  •'  rtccavmmt  anna  "  

Bp.  L :  "Qnem  mini  dabls  qui  Intel  llgat »  quotWe 

merir    Etna.  XV.  31:  "  QuotidU  marior." 

Dt  nt.6aita.yl2:  - Landanl enun [Kptcurei] ea quibus 
ernbeacebant  et  vitio  gloriantur."  Phil.  iii.  1* :  -  Quorum 
....  gloria  In  confuslone  eoram." 


heathen  morality  (Epictdene  Philos.  Monum.  ed. 
Schweighauser,  1799).  The  precepts  of  Epictetus 
were  adopted  by  Marcus  A urelius  ( a.d.  121-180) 
who  endeavoured  to  shape  his  public  life  by  their 
guidance.  With  this  last  effort  stoicism  reached 
its  climax  and  its  end.  [Philosophy.] 

The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  close  connexion  with 
Christian  morality  (Gataker,  Antoninus  Praef. ; 
Meyer,  Stoic.  Eth.  c.  Christ,  compar.,  1823),  and 
the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  precepts  is  very 
close  and  worthy  of  notice.1  But  the  morality  of 
stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of 
Christianity  on  humility;  the  one  upholds  indi- 
vidual independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
anotlier ;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  fate,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a  personal  resuriwtion  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

But  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism,1*  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doc- 
trines of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Cleanthes,  Hymn. 
31-38;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  28),  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind  (Anton,  iv.  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  earlier 
•Stoics  were  very  closely  connected  with  the  East, 
from  which  much  of  the  form,  if  not  of  the  essence, 
of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have  been  derived.  Zeno 
himself  was  a  native  of  Citium,  one  of  the  oldest 
Phoenician  settlements.  [CHITTIM.]  His  successor 
Chrysippus  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsus;  and  Tarsus 
is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second  Zeno  and 
Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in  Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A. 
Grant,  The  Ancient  Stoics,  Oxford  Essays,  1858, 
p.  82). 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  are  Diog.  Lnert.  vii. ;  Cicero,  De  Fin. ; 
Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  repugn. ;  De  plac.  Philos.  adr. 
Stoic. ;  Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Meditations  of  if.  Aurelius,  has 
traced  out  with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  whirh 
they  offer  to  Christian  doctrine.  [B.  F.  W.] 

STOMACHER  (^JTIB).  The  Heb.  pethljU 
describes  some  article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24), 
the  character  of  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  LXX.  describes  it  as  a  variegated 
tunic  (xtTttV  fttffoir6p$vpos) ;  the  Vulg.  as  a 
species  of  girdle  (fascia  pectoralis).  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncer- 
tain. Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1137)  derives  it  from 
7'J  "ipHB,  with  very  much  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  LXX. ;  SaalschtiU  (Archaol.  i.  30)  from  'JIB 
with  the  sense  of  "  undisguised  lust,"  as  applied 
to  some  particular  kind  of  dress.  Other  explana- 
tions are  given  in  Gesen.  Thes.  1.  c,    [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES  The  uses  to  which  stones 

were  applied  in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various. 

Id. i  15 :  "In  regno nati suraus :  Deo parere Ubertas est." 
Eptct  Diss.  11.  17, 112 :  airAwf  pij&eV  aAAo  eVAe  i)  &  b 
8eiw  MA«i. 

Anton.  vU.  74  :  pi|  ooV  Kafirs  w^cAovmcvoc  cV  w 

b  Seneca,  De  VU.  beat.  y8 :  "  Inoorrnptus  vlr  sit  exterals 
et  inmp?rn\nl\*miralorqu*4antia*  tui,  ndensantisoatque 
In  utrumque  paratus  artifex  vitae." 
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1.  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building,  and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable 
point  is  the  very  large  size  to  which  they  occasion- 
ally run  (Mark  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  one  as  24  feet  long  by  6  feet  broad  and  3 
feet  high  (Res.  i.  233 ;  see  also  p.  284,  note).  For 
most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used :  an 
exception  was  made  in  regard  to  altars,  which  were 
to  be  built  of  unhewn  stone  (Ex.  xx.  25;  Deut. 
xxvii.  5;  Josh.  viii.  31),  probably  as  being  in  a 
more  natural  state.  The  Phoenicians  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  their  skill  in  hewing  stone 
(2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  IK.  v.  18).  Stones  were  selected 
of  certain  colours  in  order  to  form  ornamental 
string-courses :  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  2  we  find  enume- 
rated "  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering 
stones  (lit.  stones  of  eye-paint),  and  of  divers  colours 
(i.  e.  streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  marble  stones"  (comp.  2  Chr.  iii. 
(i).  They  were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K. 
xvi.  17  ;  comp.  Esth.  i.  6).  2.  Large  stones  were 
used  for  closing  the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x. 
18;  Dan.  vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60; 
John  xi.  38,  xx.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2). 

3.  Klint-stones  *  occasionally  served  the  purpose  of 
a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  similar 
objects  ( Ex.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod, 
ii.  86  ;  Plutarch,  Nicias,  13 ;  Catull.  Carm.  lxii.  5). 

4.  Stones  were  further  used  as  a  munition  of  war  for 
slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v.  22;  comp.  1  Mace.  vi. 
51;;  as  boundary  matks  (Deut.xix.  14,  xxvii.  17; 
Job  xxiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) ;  such  were 
probably  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  0,  xviii.  17), 
the  stone  of  Abel  (1  cam.  vi.  15,  18),  the  stone 
Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19),  the  great  stone  by  Gibeon 
(2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  the  stone  Zoheleth  (1  K.  i.  U) ; 
as  weight*  for  scales  (Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi. 
11);  and  for  mills  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  5.  Large 
stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  remarkable 
events,  as  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  alter  his  interview 
with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14),  and  again 
when  he  made  the  covenant  with  Labon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
45) ;  by  Joshua  alter  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  iv.  9) ;  and  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Similarly 
the  Egyptiau  monarchs  erected  their  stelae  at  the 
larthest  point  they  reached  (Herod,  ii.  106).  Such 
stones  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing,  as 
instanced  in  the  stone  erected  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18).  A  similar  practice  existed  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones 
were  described  in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very  similar 
to  Bethel,  viz.  baetylia  (/SoitvAus),  whence  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  heathen  name  was  derived 
from  the  Scriptural  one,  or  vice  rersd  (Kalisch's 
Comm.  in  Gen.  1.  c).  But  neither  are  the  names 
actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  the  baetylia  were  meteoric  stones, 
and  derived  their  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they 
had  fallen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel 
was  simply  commemorative.  [Bethel  ;  Idol.] 
The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  custom  of  anointing — the  anointed 
stones  (MBoi  kinapot),  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  as  objects  of  divine  honour 
(Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  j.  39  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  i. 

» yet  or  -ft.         » "sjp^n  bnr>$r\3. 

'  JV3(W3  !3K.         J  mm 

"I     -       V  V  T  "  - 

*  A  reference  to  this  practice  is  supposed  by  Gescnius 


10,  §18 ;  Plin.  xxxvii.  51),  being  probably  ae'rolites. 
6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the 
heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was 
borrowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  appears 
from  Is.  lvii.  6,  according  to  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  passage ;  but  the  original b  admits  of  another 
sense,  "  in  the  smooth  (clear  of  wood)  places  of  the 
valley,"  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  peculiar 
term  introduced  partly  for  the  sake  of  alliteration. 
The  eben  masdthf  noticed  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  (A.  V. 
"  image  of  stone"),  has  again  been  identified  with 
the  baetylia,  the  doubtful  term  masctih  (comp.  Num. 
xxxiii.  52,  "picture;"  Ez.  viii.  12,  "imagery") 
being  supposed  to  rej:r  to  devices  engraven  on  the 
stone.  [Idol.]  The  statue  (matstsibdh  *)  of  Baal 
is  said  to  have  been  of  stone  and  of  a  conical  shape 
(Movers,  Phoen.  i.  673),  but  this  is  hardly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  statement  of  its  being  burnt  in 
2  K.  x.  26  (the  correct  reading  of  which  would  be 
matstsebah,  and  not  matstsebdtK).  7.  Heaps  of 
stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token 
of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi.  46),  in  which  case  a  certain 
amount  of  sanctity  probably  attached  to  them  (cf. 
Horn.  Od.  xvi.  471);  or  over  the  grave  of  some 
notorious  offender  (josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17 ;  see  Propert.  iv.  5,  75,  lor  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans).  The  size  of  some  of  these 
heaps  becomes  very  great  from  the  custom  preva- 
lent among  the  Arabs  that  each  passer-by  adds  a 
stone ;  *  Burckhardt  mentions  one  near  Damascus 
20  ft.  long,  2  It.  high,  and  3  It.  broad  (Syria, 
p.  46).  8.  The  "  white  stone  "  noticed  in  Rev.  ii. 
17  has  been  variously  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts  (Ov. 
Met.  xv.  41) ;  to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece ; 
to  both  these  combined,  the  white  conveying  the 
notion  of  acquittal,  the  stone  that  of  election 
(Bengel,  Gnom.) ;  to  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ziillig).;  to  the  tickets  presented  to  the 
victors  at  the  public  games,  securing  them  main- 
tenance at  the  public  expense  (Hammond);  or, 
lastly,  to  the  custom  of  writing  on  stones  (Alford 
in  /.  c).  9.  The  use  of  stones  tor  tablets  is  alluded 
to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh.  viii.  32.  10.  Stones 
for  striking  fire  are  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  x.  3.  1 1. 
Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandly :  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an  enemy's 
field  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon  it  (2  K. 
iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of  gathering 
stones  previous  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2) :  allusion  is 
made  to  both  these  practices  in  Eccl.  iii.  5  ("  a  time 
to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  "). 
12.  The  notice  in  Zech.  xii.  3  of  the  "  burdensome 
stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of 
lilting  stones  as  an  exercise  of  strength,  which  he 
describes  as  being  practised  in  Judaea  in  his  day 
(comp.  Eccl  us.  vi.  21)  ;  but  it  may  equally  well 
be  explained  of  a  large  corner-stone  as  a  symbol 
of  strength  (Is.  xxviii.  16). 

Stones  are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hardness 
or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37 ;  Ez.  xi.  1 9,  xxxvi. 
26),  as  well  as  firmness  or  strength,  as  in  Gen. 
xlix.  24,  where  "  the  stone  of  Israel  "  is  equivalent 
to  "the  rock  of  Israel"  (2 Sam.  xxiii.  3;  Is.  xxx. 
29).  The  members  of  the  Church  are  called  "  living 
stones,''  as  contributing  to  rear  that  liriug  temple 
in  which  Christ,  himself  "  a  living  stone,"  is  the 


to  be  contained  In  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  which  he  renders  "as a 
bag  of  gems  In  a  heap  of  stones"  (Tha.  p.  1263).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  curious  version  of  this  passage  -  '  Stent  qui 
mlUlt  lapidem  in  aocrvum  Mercurli." 
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chief  or  head  of  the  comer  (Eph.  ii.  20-22,  1  Pet 
a.  4-8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  separate  articles,  such  as  Aqate, 
Carbuncle,  Sardonyx,  &c.,  for  such  informa- 
tion as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  on  the  various 
ferns  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  identification 
(f  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  is 
a  task  of  considerable  difficulty :  sometimes  we  hare 
no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  a 
name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word,  which 
derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of  any  service, 
as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often  common 
to  many  precious  stones.  .As  far,  however,  as 
regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
it  worn,  is  preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulgate 
agrees  with  his  nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time 
the  breastplate  was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the 
Temple  of  Concord :  henca  this  agreement  of  the 
two  is  of  great  weight.*  The  modern  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  re- 
mained fixed  the  last  2000  years,  afford  us  also  some 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature;  still, 
as  it  was  intimated  above,  there  is  much  that  can 
only  be  regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  identi- 
fication. Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  they  were  known  and  very 
highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx- 
stone,  fine  specimens  of  which  are  still  of  great 
value,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Moses  as  being 
found  in  the  land  of  Havilah.  The  sard  and  sard- 
onyx, the  amethyst  or  rose-quartz,  with  many 
agates  and  other  varieties  of  quartz,  were  doubtless 
the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured.  "  Onyx- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glistering  stones  and 
of  divers  colours,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,"  were  among  the  articles  collected  by  David 
for  the  temple  (1  Chr.  xiix.  2).  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez. 
xxvii.  16),  and  the  robes  of  their  king  were  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  gems.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre 
with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was 
known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  says  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  67,  Lond.  1854), 
"  The  Israelites  learnt  the  art  of  cutting  and  en- 
graving stones  from  the  Egyptians."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  did  learn  much  of  the  art  from 
this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
known  to  them  long  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  1 8,  that  when  Tamar 
desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  his  signet,  which 
we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with  some 
device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were 
engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes 
(Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sardonyx) 
stones  which  formed  the  high-priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  "  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stoue  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet."    See  also  ver.  36,  "  like  the  en- 


»  The  LXX..  Vulg.,  and  Josephus.  are  all  agreed  as  to 
the  names  of  the  stones ;  there  Is,  however,  some  little 
difference  as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplute : 
thus  the  ia<nrtf,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  occupies 
the  second  place  In  the  third  row,  Is  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  put  In  the  third  place;  a  similar  transposition 


gravings  of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  question 
whether  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  early 
nations  of  antiquity.    The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the 

rendering  of  the  Heb.  TaMiSm,  (D^n»),  but  it 

is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  intended.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  acquainted  with  the  diamond,  and  used  it  for 
engraving  (ii.  p.  67).  Beckmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  liomans :  "  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  ancients 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond  "  (Hist,  of  Intentions, 
ii.  p.  87,  Bonn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for 
polishing  precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  was  emery  powder  or  the  emery 
stone  (Corundum),  a  mineral  inferior  only  to  the 
diamond  in  hardness  [Adamant,  A  pp.  A.J.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  diamond  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  banished 
from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate ;  for  the  diamond  can  be  cut 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  friction 
with  another  diamond ;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  well-practised  artist,  is  a  work  of  most  patient 
labour  and  of  considerable  difficulty ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental 
people,  were  able  to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  dia- 
mond as  upon  a  signet  ring.*  Again,  Josephus  tells 
us  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §5)  that  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  of  great  size  and  extraordinary 
beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
size;  probably  they  were  nearly  an  inch  square; 
at  any  rate  a  diamond  only  half  that  size,  with 

the  five  letters  of  )!?13t  (Zebulun)  engraved  on 
it — for,  as  he  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxx.  20),  his  name  would  occupy  the  third  place 
in  the  second  row — is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  the  Yah/U6m  of  the  breast- 
plate. 

Perhaps  the  stone  called  "  ligure  "  by  the  A.  V. 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  any 
other  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  article  on  that  subject  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  tourmaline. 
We  objected  to  the  "  hyacinth  stone  "  representing 
the  lyncuritan  of  the  ancients,  because  of  its  not 
possessing  attractive  powers  in  any  marked  degree, 
as  we  supposed  and  had  been  informed  by  a  well- 
known  jeweller.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
munication kindly  made  to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that 
the  hyacinth  (tircon)  is  highly  electric  when 
rubbed.  He  states  he  is  practically  convinced  of 
this  fact,  although  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  usually  attributed  to  it  by  mineralo- 
gists. Mr.  King  asserts  that  our  hyacinth  (jacinth, 
zircon)  was  greatly  used  for  engraving  on  by 
Greeks,  liomans,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerous 
intaglios  in  it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 
The  ancient  hyacinthus  was  our  sapph're,  as 
Solinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durability, 
&c.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are  com- 
pared (see  Cant.  v.  14 ;  Is.  liv.  11,  12 ;  Lam.  iv. 


occurs  with  respect  to  the  aji&wrrof  and  the  i\ir^t  In 
the  third  row. 

b  "The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  actually  succeeded 
In  engraving  on  the  dlamona  ;  the  discovery  is  assigned 
to  Clement  Birago.  by  others  to  J.  da  Treuo,  rhilip  ll't 
engraver."  [C.  W.  King.} 
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7  ;  Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  10-21).  As  to  the  precious 
■tones  in  tin  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  see 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §5;  Epiphanius,  irtpl  t&v 
iSf  KlSttv  -riiv  tmar  tV  t.  <rro\.  r.  'Aap6r,  ill 
Kpiphanii  Opusc.  ed.  Petarius,  it  p.  225-232, 
Cologne,  1682,  (this  treatise  has  been  edited 
separately  by  Oonr.  Gesner,  De  omni  rerun 
fossil,  genere,  &c.  Tiguri,  1565  ;  and  by  Mat. 
Uiller,  the  author  of  the  Hierophyticon,  in  his 
Syntagmata  Hcrmenmtica,  p.  83,  Tubing.  1711)  ; 
Braun,  De  Vettitu  Sacerdotum  Hebracorvm 
(Amstel.  1680,  and  2nd  ed.  1698),  lib.  ii.  capp. 
7  and  8 ;  Bellermann,  Die  XJrim  and  Thummim 
die  Acltesten  Gemmen,  Berlin,  1824 ;  Rosenmuiler, 
'  The  Mineralogy  of  the  Bible,'  Biblical  Cabinet, 
vol.  xxvii.  [W.  H.l 

STONING.  [Punishments.] 

STORK  (!TVpn,  cAasidiSA:  translated  indif- 
ferently by  LXX.  iuriSa,  firouV,  {patios,  ntXtKin : 
Vulg.  herodiu,  herodim,  milms :  A.  V.  "  stork," 
except  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  where  it  is  translated 
"  wing  "  ("  stork  "  in  the  margin).  But  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  correct  leading  in  this 
pissage.  The  LXX.  do  not  seem  to  have  recognised 
the  stork  under  the  Hebrew  term  flTDn ;  other- 
wise they  could  scarcely  have  missed  the  obvious 
rendering  of  wiXapyis,  or  have  adopted  in  two  in- 
stances the  phonetic  representation  of  the  original, 
ialSa  (whence  no  doubt  Hesych.  tctt,  «?Sot  op- 
rim).  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  stork  must  have  been  both  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by 
the  LXX.,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  rendering  of  A.  V.  The  Heb.  term  is 
derived  from  the  root  IDfl,  whence  "IDn,  "  kind- 
ness," from  the  maternal  and  filial  affection  of  which 
this  bird  has  been  in  all  ages  th«  type). 
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White  Stork  (Cironio  aha). 

The  White  Stork  (Ciamia  al'xt,  L.)  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds,  standing 
Dearly  foui  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wings  and 
it*  bright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting  finely  with 


the  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v.  9,  "  They 
had  wings  like  the  wings  of  a  stork  '*').  It  is  placed 
by  naturalists  near  the  Heron  tribe,  with  which  it 
has  some  attinity,  forming  n  connecting  link  between 
it  and  the  spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the 
stork  feeds  on  fish  and  reptiles,  especially  on  the 
latter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  man  it  devours 
readily  all  kinds  of  offal  and  garbage.  For  this 
reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  10;  Dent,  xiv 
18).  The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  now  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Africa  mid  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Birmah. 

The  Black  Stork  (Cuxmia  nigra,  L.),  though  less 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distri- 
buted, but  has  a  more  easterly  range  '  than  its 
congener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous  iu 
Palestine,  the  white  stork  being  universally  distri- 
buted, generally  in  pairs,  over  the  whole  country, 
the  black  stork'  living  in  large  flocks  after  the 
fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and  marshy 
districts.  The  writer  met  with  a  flock  of  upwards 
of  fifty  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  still  more  abundant  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  also  the  white  stork  is 
so  numerous  as  to  be  gregarious ;  and  in  the  swamps 
round  the  waters  of  Merom. 

While  I  he  black  stork  is  never  found  about  build- 
ings, but  prefers  marshy  places  in  forests,  and  breeds 
on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  heaps  up 
its  ample  nest  far  from  the  haunts  of  man ;  the 
white  stork  attaches  itself  to  him,  and  for  the 
service  which  it  renders  in  the  destruction  of  rep- 
tiles and  the  removal  of  offal  has  been  repaid  from 
the  earliest  times  by  protection  and  reverence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  countries  where  it 
breeds.  In  the  streets  of  towns  in  Holland,  in  the 
villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  bazaars  of  Syria 
and  Tunis,  it  may  be  seen  stalking  gravely  among 
the  crowd,  and  wo  betide  the  stranger  either  in 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest  it. 
The  claim  of  the  stork  to  protection  seems  to  have 
been  equally  recognized  by  the  ancients.  Sempr. 
Rufus,  who  first  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to 
bible,  gained  the  following  epigram,  on  the  failure  of 
his  candidature  for  the  praetorship: — 

"  Quanquam  est  duobos  elegantlor  Hands 
SuffraKiorura  puncta  non  tnllt  septem. 
Ctconiarnm  populus  nltns  est  mortem." 

Horace  contemptuously  alludes  to  the  same  sacrilege 
>  in  the  lines 

M  Tutoque  clconia  nldo, 
Ponce  voa  auctor  docuit  practorius"  (Sat.  II.  2, 49). 

Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  x.  21)  tells  us  that  in  Thessaly 
it  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill  a  stork,  and  that  they 
were  thus  valued  equally  with  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  warfare  against  serpents.  They 
were  not  less  honoured  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that 
at  Fez  in  Morocco,  there  is  an  endowal  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick  cranes  and 
storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dead.  The  Ma.ro- 
cains  hold  that  storks  are  human  beings  in  that 
form  from  some  distant  islands  (see  note  to  Brown's 
Pseud.  Epid.  iii.  27,  §3).  The  Turks  in  Syria  point 
to  the  stork  as  a  true  follower  of  Islam,  from  the 
preference  he  always  shows  for  the  Turkish  and  Arab 
over  the  Christian  quarters.  For  this  undoubted 
fact,  however,  there  may  be  two  other  reasons — the 
greater  amount  of  offal  to  be  found  about  the  Moslem 
houses,  and  the  persecutions  suffered  from  the  scep- 
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tical  Greeks,  who  rob  the  pests,  and  show  none  of 
the  gentle  consideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
which  often  redeems  the  Turkish  character.  Strick- 
land, Mem,  and  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  states  that 
it  is  said  to  have  quite  deserted  Greece,  since  the 
expulsion  of  its  Mohammedan  protectors.  The  ob- 
serrations  of  the  writer  corroborated  this  remark. 
Similarly  the  rooks  were  said  to  be  so  attached 
to  the  old  regime,  that  most  of  them  left  France  at 
the  Revolution ;  a  true  statement,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  clearing  of  mof  t  of  the  fine  old  timber  which 
used  to  surround  the  chateaux  of  the  noblesse. 
The  derivation  of  nTDn  points  to  the  paternal 

and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to 
have  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among 
the  Latins  "  avis  pia."  (See  Labur.uus  in  Petrouius 
Arbiter ;  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  U.  14 ;  and  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  x.  32.) 

Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always  returning 
to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far  differs  from  other 
birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents  after  it  has  become 
mature ;  but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning 
year  after  yenr  to  the  same  spot,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Unless  when  molested  by  man,  storks'  nests 
all  over  the  world  are  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired, 
for  generations  on  the  same  site,  and  in  Holland  the 
same  individuals  have  been  recognised  for  many  years. 
That  the  parental  attachment  of  the  stork  is  very 
strong,  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions.  The 
tale  of  the  stork  which,  at  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Delft,  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  off  her  young, 
and  at  length  sacrificed  her  life  with  theirs  rather 
than  desert  them,  has  been  often  repeated,  and  seems 
corroborated  by  unquestionable  evidence.  Its  watch- 
fulness over  its  young  is  unremitting,  and  often 
shown  in  a  somewhat  droll  manner.  The  writer 
was  once  in  camp  near  an  old  ruined  tower  in  the 
plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Atlas,  where  a  pair  of 
storks  had  their  nest.  The  four  young  might  often 
be  seen  from  a  little  distance,  surveying  the  prospect 
from  their  lonely  height ;  but  whenever  any  of  the 
human  party  happened  to  stroll  near  the  tower, 
one  of  the  old  storks,  invisible  before,  would  in- 
stantly appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its 
foot  gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to 
hold  them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had 
passed,  snapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming 
a  grotesque  air  of  indifference  and  unconsciousness 
of  there  being  anything  under  its  charge. 

Few  migratory  birds  are  more  punctual  to  the 
time  of  their  reappearance  than  the  white  stork,  or 
at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and  conspicuousness, 
its  migrations  have  been  more  accurately  noted. 
"  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times"  (see  Virgil,  Qcorg.  ii.  319,  and  Petron. 
Sat.).  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  Asia 
Minor  after  the  middle  of  August. '  This  is  pro- 
bably a  slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Boic 
noted  its  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest 
dale  was  the  26th  March,  and  the  latest  the  12th 
April  (Kjaerbolling,  Danmarks  Fugle,  p.  262).  In 
Palestine  it  has  been  observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd 
March.  Immense  flocks  of  storks  may  be  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during  winter,  and 


some  few  further  west,  in  the  Sahara ;  bat  it  does 
not  appear  to  migrate  very  far  south,  unless  indeed 
the  birds  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  stork  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it 
emits  is  tint  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  its 
long  mandibles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet "  crota- 
listria"  in  Petron.  (quasi  Kpora\i(n,  to  rattle  the 
castanets).  From  the  absence  of  voice  probably 
arose  the  error  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  "Sunt  qui 
cicnniis  non  inesse  linguas  confirm  en t." 

Some  unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  re- 
specting the  expression  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  "  As  for  the 
stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  house."  In  the  west  of 
Europe  the  home  of  the  stork  is  connected  with 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  in  the  East,  as  the  eagle 
is  mentally  associated  with  the  most  sublime  scenes 
in  raturc,  so,  to  the  traveller  at  least,  is  the  stork 
with  the  ruins  of  man's  noblest  works.  Amid  the 
desolation  of  his  fallen  cities  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  classic  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  them  surmounting  his 
temples,  his  theatres  or  baths.  It  is  the  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  possession  of  the 
only  tall  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  they 
are  the  only  tenants  of  the  noble  tower  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  at  Lydda ;  and  they  gaze  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Rnmleh 
(the  ancient  Arimathea).  So  they  have  a  pillar 
at  Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin  at  Nebi  Mousseh. 
And  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  the  sentry  shared 
the  watch-tower  of  Samaria  or  of  Jezreel  with  the 
cherished  storks.  But  the  instinct  of  the  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  the  loftiest  and  most  con- 
spicuous spot  he  can  find  where  his  huge  nest  may 
be  supported ;  and  whenever  he  can  combine  this 
taste  with  his  instinct  for  the  society  of  man,  he 
naturally  selects  a  tower  or  a  roof.  In  lands  of 
ruins,  which  from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage 
supply  him  with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a 
column  or  a  solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position 
for  his  nest;  but  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins 
abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select  a  tall  tree,  as 
both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other  birds  mast 
have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial 
conveniences  of  man  s  buildings  to  desert  their  na- 
tural places  of  nidification.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  clifis,  on  trees, 
or  even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron, 
which  generally  associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  builds  in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galway  on 
bushes.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  interpret  the 
text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on  trees.  It  pro- 
bably was  no  less  numerous  in  Palestine  when 
David  wrote  than  now ;  but  the  number  of  suitable 
towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it  would 
therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does  not  fre- 
quent trees  in  South  Judaea,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several 
travellers;  and  the  writer  may  remark,  that  while 
he  has  never  seen  the  nest  except  on  towers  or 
pillars  in  that  land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest 
he  ever  saw  in  Morocco  was  on  a  tree.  Varro 
{Re  Jiustica,  iii.  5)  observes,  "  Advenae  volucres 
pullos  faciunt,  in  agro  ciconiae,  in  tocto  hirundines." 
All  modern  authorities  give  instances  of  the  white 
stork  building  on  trees.  Degland  mentions  several 
pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh  near  Ch&lons- 
sur-Marne  (0m.  Etuop.  ii.  153).  Kjaerbolling 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden.  Bfideker 
observes  "  that  in  Germany  the  white  stork  builds 
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in  the  gables,  &c.,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of 
poplars  and  the  strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak, 
binding  the  branches  together  with  twigs,  turf,  and 
earth,  and  covering  the  flat  surface  with  straw, 
moss,  and  feathers  "  (Eier  Eur.  pi.  inm.). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine, 
has  never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building 
upon  trees.  This  species,  iu  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two 
(Harmei-'s  06s.  Hi.  323).  Of  either,  however,  the 
expression  mav  be  taken  literally,  that  "  the  fir-trees 
are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork."  [H.  B.  T.] 

STRAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders 
Matt.  xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides  1  which  strain  at 
a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  Dean  Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  ob- 
scure phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
the  true  reading  is  "  strain  out."  Such  is  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  9iO\t&iv,  as  used  by  Plutarch  (Op. 
Mar.  p.  692  D,  Si/mp.  Probl.  vi.  7,  §1)  and  Dios- 
corides  (ii.  86),  viz.  to  clarify  by  passing  through 
a  strainer  (iXurrfip).  "  Strain  out,"  is  the  reading 
of  Tyndale's  ( 1 539),  Cranmer's  (1539),  the  Bishops' 
(1568),  and  the  Geneva  (1557)  Bibles,  and  •*  strain 
at,"  which  is  neither  correct  nor  intelligible,  could 
ouly  have  crept  into  our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed 
to  remain  there,  by  an  oversight.  Dean  Trench 
gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  from 
a  private  letter  written  to  him  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  North  Africa,  who  says :  "  In  a  ride  from  Tan- 
gier to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
who  accompanied  me,  when  he  drank,  always  un- 
folded the  end  of  his  turban  and  placed  it  over  the 
mouth  of  his  bota,  drinking  through  the  muslin,  to 
strain  out  the  gnats,  whose  larvae  swarm  in  the 
water  of  that  country  "  (On  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
N.  T.  pp.  172,  173).  If  one  might  conjecture  the 
cause  which  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  at  for  out,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  note  of  the  Geneva  Version,  which  explains 
the  verse  thus:  "  Te  stay  at  that  which  is  nothing, 
and  let  pass  that  which  is  of  greater  importance." 

STRANGER  (13,  yff\).  A  "stranger"  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  person  of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised  land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner,"  * 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a  tra- 
veller :  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the  "  na- 
tions," b  or  non-Israelite  peoples,  who  held  no 
relationship  with  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
term  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Greek  piroiKos, 
and  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  natu- 
ralized foreigner,"  in  as  far  as  this  implies  a  certain 
political  status  in  the  country  where  the  foreigner 
resides :  it  is  opposed  to  one  "  born  in  the  land,"  c 
or,  as  the  term  more  properly  means,  "  not  trans- 
planted," in  the  same  way  that  a  naturalized 
foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  native .  The  terms  applied 
te  '.he  "  stranger  "  have  special  reference  to  the  tact 
of  his  residing  d  in  the  land.    The  existence  of  such 

•  <"D3.        ">  Dty.        «  n-im. 

d  "13,  3t?1FI.  These  terms  appear  to  describe,  not 
two  different  classes  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under 
two  different  aspects,  ger  rather  implying  hts  foreign 
origin,  or  tbe  fact  of  his  having  turned  aside  to  abide 
with  another  people,  t&th&b  implying  bis  permanent  re- 
tidence  In  tbe  land  of  bis  adoption.  Winer  (Bealub. 
s  Fremde  ")  regards  tbe  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling. 


a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily 
accounted  for:  the  "  mixed  multitude"  that  ac- 
companied them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which 
was  never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a  still  more  important  one; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a  third ;  fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c.,  formed  a  fourth. 
The  number  from  tbese  various  sources  must  have 
been  at  all  times  very  considerable ;  the  census  of 
them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a  return  of  153,600 
males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to  about  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Dent, 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  vii.  3), 
that  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that  this  ex- 
clusion was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proselytes 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9),  Uriah  Uie  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  6),  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18), 
enjoying  to  all  appearance  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Whether  a  stranger  could  ever  become  legally 
a  landowner  is  a  question  about  which  there  may 
be  doubt.  Theoretically  the  whole  of  the  soil  was 
portioned  out  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Ezekiel 
notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  division  which  he 
witnessed  in  vision,  that  the  strangers  were  to  share 
the  inheritance  with  the  Israelites,  and  should  thus 
become  as  those  "  born  in  the  country"  (Ez.  xlvii. 

22)  .  Indeed  the  term  "stranger"  is  more  than 
once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify  one 
who  was  not  a  landowner  (Gen.  xxiii.  4 ;  Lev.  xxv. 

23)  ;  while  on  the  other  band  ezrach  (A.  V.  "  born 
in  the  land  ")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a 
tree  not  transplanted,  and  so  occupying  its  native 
soil.  The  Israelites,  however,  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canaanitish  occupants  may  in  course  of 
time  have  been  recognised  as  "  strangers,"  and  had 
the  right  of  retaining  their  land  conceded  to  them. 
There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Canaanite 
from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  possession  of  a 

filot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper 
andowncr,  inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest 
in  the  property  when  the  year  of  Jubilee  came 
round.  That  they  possessed  land  in  one  of  these 
two  capacities  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah 
above  cited.  The  stranger  appears  to  have  been 
eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israel- 
it  ish  state:  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10),  to  eat  leavened  biead  at  the 

Jahn  (Archatol.  I.  11,(181)  explains  ttthib  of  one  who, 
whether  Hebrew  or  foreigner,  was,  destitute  of  a  home. 
We  see  no  evidence  for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the 
LXX.  tbese  terms  are  most  frequently  rendered  byirapot- 
jco?,  the  Alexandrian  substitute  for  the  classical  jucrotxoc. 
Sometimes  jrpooijAuros  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Kx, 
xll.  19;  is.  xlv.  1)  ytwpas,  as  representing  the  Chaldce 
form  of  tbe  word  gtr 
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time  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19),  to  commit  any 
breach  of  the  marriage  lairs  (Lev.  xviii.  26),  to 
worship  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  2),  or  to  eat  blood  or 
the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  otherwise 
than  by  the  hand  of  man  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  IS).  He 
was  required  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54),  to  observe  the  day 
of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29),  to  perform  the  rites 
of  purification  when  necessary  (Lev.  xvii.  15;  Num. 
xix.  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings  after  sins  of  igno- 
rance (Num.  xv.  29).  If  the  stranger  was  a  bonds- 
man he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  (Ei. 
xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
with  him ;  but  if  he  remained  oncircumcised,  he 
was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  \Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen. 
Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger ;  for  on 
this  ground  alone  can  we  harmonise  the  statements 
in  Deut.  xiv.  21  and  Lev.  xvii.  10, 15.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  stranger  was  circumcised,  no 
distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights  between 
the  stranger  and  the  Israelite :  "  one  law  "  for  both 
classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Ex.  xii.  49 ;  Num.  xv.  16),  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  and  the  judges  are 
strictly  warned  against  any  partiality  in  their  de- 
cisions (Deut.  i.  16,  xxiv.  17, 18).  The  Israelite 
is  also  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix. 
34 ;  Deut.  x.  19),  and  the  precept  is  enforced  in 
each  case  by  a  reference  to  his  own  state  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Such  precepts  were  needed  in  order 
to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  treat  persons 
in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigour.  For, 
though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew 
slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one 
of  poverty,  as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages 
where  he  is  coupled  with  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  [e.g.  Ex.  xxii.  21-23;  Deut.  x.  18,  xxiv. 
17),  and  in  the  special  directions  respecting  his 
having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accompanied  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  (Deut.  xvi.  1 1, 14,  xxvi.  11), 
in  the  leasing  ef  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and 
the  olive-yard  (Lev.  xix.  10,  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
20),  in  the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (Deut.  xiv. 
28, 29),  in  the  forgotten  sheaf  (Deut.  xxiv.  1 9),  and 
in  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  in  the 
sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6).  It  also  appeals  that 
the  "  stranger  "  formed  the  class  whence  the  hire- 
lings were  drawn :  the  terms  being  coupled  together 
in  Ex.  xii.  45;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  xii.  6,40.  Such 
labourers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day  (Lev.  xix. 
13 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  15),  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv.  53), 
and  appear  to  have  been  consideiately  treated,  for 
•he  condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favourably 
compared  with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the 
sojourner  in  contradistinction  to  the  bondman  (Lev. 
xxv.  39,  40).  A  less  fortunate  class  of  strangers, 
probably  captives  in  war  or  for  debt,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be  bought  and  sold 
(Lev.  xxv.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task-work,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  21)  and 
with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  ^2  Chr.  ii.  18).  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveneas  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  liabylonish  captivity,  and  originated  partly  in 
the  outrages  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  partly  through  a  fear  lest  their 


nationality  should  be  swamped  by  constant  admix- 
ture with  foreigners :  the  latter  motive  appears  to 
have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by 
Nehemiah  'Neh.  ix.  2,  xiii.  3).  Our  Lord  condemns 
this  exclusive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  where  He  defines  the  term  "  neighbour  " 
in  a  sense  new  to  His  hearers  (Lnke  x.  36).  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  proselyte' 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  true  representative  of 
the  stranger  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  towards  this 
class  a  cordial  feeling  was  manifested.  [Prose- 
LVTE.]  The  term  "  stranger"  (feVos)  is  generally 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  general  sense  of 
foreigner,  and  occasionally  in  its  more  technical  sense 
as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii.  19).   [W.  L.  B.] 

STRAW  (J2n,<«6e»:  txvpoy.  palea).  Both 

wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle, 
and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ;  IK.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7, 
lxv.  25).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped 
and  mixed  with  bailey,  beans,  &c,  for  provendrr 
(see  Banner's  Observation),  i.  423-4;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  48,  Lond.  1854).  There  is  no 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter;  Harmer 
thinks  it  was  not  so  employed ;  the  litter  the  people 
now  use  in  those  countries  is  the  animals'  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised  between  their  hands, 
which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning,  sprinkling 
it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  water  to  keep  it  from 
corrupting  (06s.  p.  424,  Lond.  1797).  Straw  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks 
(Ex.  v.  7,  16):  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed 
with  the  clay  to  make  them  more  compact  and  to 
prevent  their  cracking  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  194). 
[Bricks.]  The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their 
corn  close  to  the  ear,  and  afterwards  cut  the  straw 
close  to  the  ground  (Id.  p.  48)  and  laid  it  by. 
This  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to 
the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  compelled  to  gather 
"stubble"  (B>j?,  Kath)  instead,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself  had 
been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  Stubble  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote 
either  the  short  standing  straw,  mentioned  above, 
which  was  commonly  set  on  tire,  hence  the  allu- 
sions in  Is.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  5,  or  the  small  frag- 
ments that  would  be  left  behind  after  the  reaping*, 
hence  the  expression,  "  as  the  Kash  before  the  wind  * 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.  13;  Is.  xii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  [W.H.] 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (DnyO  'lw 
Kipovpa  (pi.) :  torrens  Aegypti),  once  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  apparently 
to  avoid  tautology  (Is.  xxvii.  12).  It  is  the  best 
translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the  vague- 
ness it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wadi-l-'Areesh.  [River  op  Eovpt  ; 
Nile.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

STREET  (fin,  aim,  p^:  irAorsTo,  pi/in). 
The  streets  of  a  modern'  Oriental  town  present  a 
great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even 
in  the  best  towns,  such  as  Cairo  (l.ane,  i.  25), 
Damascus  (Porter,  i.  30),  and  Aleppo  (Russell,  i. 
14).    Their  character  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  cli- 

•  The  term  irpomiAimx  occurs  In  the  LXX.  as  «=  11 
In  Ex.  all.  19.  xx.  10.  xxii.  21.  xxii!. ». 
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mate  and  the  style  of  architecture,  the  narrowness 
being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloominess 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  looking  for  the 
most  part  into  the  inner  court.    As  these  same 
influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the 
same  character  as  at  present.    The  opposite  opinion 
has,  indeed,  been  maintained  on  account  of  the  He- 
brew term  rgchib,  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and 
properly  meaning  a  wide  place.    The  specific  signi- 
fication of  this  term,  however,  is  rather  a  court- 
yard or  square:  it  is  applied  in  this  sente  to  the 
broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  a  town, 
where  public  business  was  transacted  (Deut.  xiii. 
16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Temple 
(Ezr.  x.  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv.  6).  Its 
application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  com- 
parative width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  per- 
haps convey  the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of 
width,  a  sense  well  adapted  to  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  («.  g.  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  Judg.  xix.  15 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12).    The  street  called  "  Straight,"  in 
Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  narrowness:  it  was  a  noble  thoroughfare, 
100  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colon- 
nades into  three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot 
passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  different  directions  (Porter,  i.  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected 
together  into  bazars  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times : 
we  read  of  the  bakers'  bazar  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  (ayootT) 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps 
the  agreement  between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that 
the  latter  should  "  make  streets  in  Damascus" 
(1  K.  xx.  34),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazars 
(the  term  chits  here  used  being  the  same  as  in  Jer. 
xxxvii.  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the  establishment 
of  a  jus  commercii.    A  lively  description  of  the 
bazars  at  Damascus  is  furnished  us  by  Porter 
(i.  58-60).    The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished under  the  terms  richob  and  chits  in  the 
following  passages,  though  the  point  is  frequently 
lost  in  the  A.  V.  by  rendering  the  latter  term 
"abroad"  or  "without": — Prov.  v.  16,  vii.  12, 
ixii.  13;  Jer.  v.  1,  ix.  21 ;  Am.  v.  16;  Nah.  ii.4. 
The  same  distinction  is  apparently  expressed  by  the 
terms  richtb  and  shik  in  Cant.  iii.  2,  and  by  TAareio 
and  ^jun  in  Luke  xiv.  21 :  but  the  etymological 
sense  of  sliik  points  rather  to  a  place  of  concourse, 
such  as  a  market-place,  while  fiia)  is  applied  to 
the  "  Straight"  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11), 
and  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt, 
vi.  2)  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  publicity :  it  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  the  contrast  can  be  sus- 
tained :  Josephus  describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  term  trrtvarol  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §1).  The 
term  sAAt  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Prov.  vii.  8 ; 
Eccl.  xii.  4,  5.    The  term  chits,  already  noticed, 
applies  generally  to  that  which  is  outside  the  resi- 
dence (as  in  Prov.  vii.  12,  A.  V. "  she  is  without"), 
and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pasture-ground  (Job  xiii.  17,  where  the  A.  V. 
•equires  emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had 
rames  appears  from  Jer.  nxvii.  21;  Acts  ix.  11. 
That  they  were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notices  of  the  pavement  laid  by  Herod  the 
Great  at  Antioch  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  by 
Herod  Agrippa  11.  at  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §7). 
Hence  pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17  ;  P.ev.  xxi.  21). 
Each  street  and  bazar  in  a  modem  town  is  locked 


up  at  night  (Lane,  i.  25 ;  Russell,  i.  21),  and  hence 
a  person  cannot  pass  without  being  observed  by  the 
watchman :  the  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iii.  3).  [W.  L.  B.] 

STRIPES.  [Punishments.] 
SU'AH(rttD:  Sou*-:  Sue).  Son  of  Zophah,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

SU'BA  (2a£i4 ;  Alex.  2ou/34>  :  Suba).  The 
sons  of  Suba  were  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's 
servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v. 
34).  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  name 
in  the  Hebrew  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

SUBA'I  (3»0of;  Alex.  2ujBa«l :  Obai)  =  Sual- 
mai  (1  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  46). 

STJO'COTH  (TlteD:  Impal  in  Gen.  in  both 

MSS.,  elsewhere  2okx<&?,  Sokx"*",  2<x.Y^i 
Alex.  2okx«0  :  in  Gen.  Sochoth,  id  est,  tabernacula ; 
Soccotlt,  Socchoth).  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  first  heard  of  in  the  account 
of  the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aiam 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is  fancifully  derived 
from  the  fact  of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up 
"booths"  (SuccSlh,  fi'SD)  for  his  cattle,  as  well 

as  a  house  for  himself.  Whether  that  occurrence 
originated  the  name  of  Succoth  (and,  following  the 
analogy  of  other  history,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
did),  the  mention  of  the  house  and  the  booths  in 
contrast  to  the  "  tents  "  of  the  wandering  life  indi- 
cates that  the  Patriarch  made  a  lengthened  stay 
there — a  fact  not  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return  it  seems 
that  Succoth  lay  between  Peniel,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii.  30, 
and  xxxiii.  18,  which  latter  would  be  more  accurately 
rendered  "  Came  safe  to  the  city  Shechem ").  In 
accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in 
the  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  (Judg.  viii.  5-17).  His  course  is  eastward 
— the  reverse  of  Jacob's — and  he  comes  first  to 
Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel,  the  latter  being  fur- 
ther up  the  mountain  than  the  former  (ver.  8, 
"  went  up  thence  ").  Its  importance  at  this  time 
is  shown  by  the  organisation  and  number  of  its 
seventy-seven  head-men— chiefs  and*  sheikhs — and 
also  by  the  defiance  with  which  it  treated  Gideon  on 
his  first  application. 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  it  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey,  all 
mention  of  the  Jordan  is  omitted. 

Succoth  is  named  once  again  after  this — in  1  K.  vii. 
46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17— as  marking  the  spot  .at  which 
the  brass  foundries  were  placed  for  casting  the 
metal-work  of  the  Temple,  "  in  the  district  of 
Jordan,  in  the  fat  or  soft  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zarthan."  But,  as  the  position  of  Zarthan  is 
not  yet  known,  this  notice  has  no  topographical 
value  beyond  the  mention  of  the  Jordan. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  who  says  (Quaest.  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  16)  that 
there  was  then  a  town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the 
Jordan  (trons  Jordanem),  in  the  district  ( parte)  of 
Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  heard 
of  it  till  Burckhardt's  journey.    He  mentions  it  in 

*  D'JpJ,  A.V.  "elders."  The  word  has  exactly  the 
signtncaUoo  of  the  Arabic  thcikk,  an  old  man,  nnd  hence 
the  head  of  a  tribe. 
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a  note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  speaking  of  the 
placet  about  the  Jordan,  and,  after  naming  three 
ruined  towns  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  the 
north  of  Bysan,"  he  says :  "  Near  where  we  crossed 

m  > 

to  the  south  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkot  (Utw).  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  there  are  no  ruins 
between  Ain  Sultan  (which  he  has  just  said  was 
the  southernmost  of  the  three  rained  places  north 
of  Bysan)  and  Rieha  or  Jericho."  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sukkot  of  Borek- 
hardt  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  6pot 
at  which  he  crossed  he  has  already  stated  (p.  343, 
4)  to  have  been  "two  hours  fiom  Bysan,  which 
bore  N.N.W." 

Dr.  ltobinson  {B.  R.  iii.  309,  be.)  and  Mr.  Van 
de  Velde  (Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  343)  have  discovered 
a  place  named  S&kut  (,^J"l*,)>  evidently  entirely 

distinct  both  in  name  and  position  fiom  that  of 
Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of  these 
travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, less  than  a  mile  from  the  rivet,  and  about  10 
miles  south  of  Beisdn.  A  line  spring  bubbles  out 
on  the  east  side  of  the  low  bluff  on  which  the  ruins 
stand.  The  distance  of  Sikut  from  Beisdn  is  too 
great,  even  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  being  the  place  referred  to  by 
Jerome.  The  Sukkot  of  Burckhardt  is  more  suit- 
able. But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the  events 
of  Gideon's  story  the  latter  of  the  two  is  not  un- 
suitable. It  is  in  the  line  of  flight  and  pursuit 
which  we  may  suppose  the  Midianites  and  Gideon 
to  have  taken,  and  it  is  also  near  a  ford.  Sdkut,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on 
the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far 
to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob,  lying  as  that 
did  between  the  Jabbok  and  Shechem,  especially  if 
we  place  the  Wady  Zerka  (usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok)  further  to  the  south  than  it  is  placed 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  as  Mr.  Bekefc  proposes  to 
do.  Jacob's  direct  load  from  the  Wady  Zerka  to 
Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Varum,  on  the 
other.  If  he  went  north  as  far  as  Sdkit,  he  must 
have  ascended  by  the  Wady  Ualek  to  Teyastr,  and 
so  through  Tubas  and  the  Wady  Biddn.  Perhaps 
his  going  north  was  a  ruse  to  escape  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  Esau ;  and  if  he  made  a  long  stay  at 
Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
the  detour  from  the  diiect  load  to  Shechem  would 
be  of  little  importance  to  him. 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly 
ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
Valley'  of  Succoth  mentioned  in  l's.  Ix.  0  and 
cviii.  7.  The  word  rendered  "  Valley  "  is  'imek  in 
both  cases  [r)  Koi\as  riv  arnviv;  Vatlis Soccoth). 
The  same  word  is  employed  (Josh.  xiii.  27)  in  speci- 
fying the  position  of  the  group  of  towns  amongst 
which  Succoth  occurs,  in  describing  the  allotment 
of  Gad,  So  that  it  evidently  denotes  some  marked 
feature  of  the  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  main  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Ghor,  is 
intended,  that  being  always  designated  in  the  Bible 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Arabah."  [G.] 

b  This  gentleman,  an  old  and  experienced  traveller,  has  ■ 
lately  returned  from  a  journey  between  Damascus,  the  > 
Wady  Ztrka,  and  Nablus.   It  was  undertaken  with  the  ! 
view  of  testing  his  theory  that  Horan  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood uf  Damascus.  Without  going  Into  that  question,  I 


SUCCOTH  (rtiSD:  *okXM:  Socoth,  Soccoth 
"  booths,"  or  "  tents  "),  the  first  camping-place  ot 
the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37, 
xiii,  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
march.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  each  of 
the  first  three  stations  marks  the  end  of  a  single 
journey.  Rameses,  the  starting-place,  we  have 
shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Wadi-t-Tumeylat.  We  have  calculated  the  dis- 
tance traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  hai  e  been 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etham,  being  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  "  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  iniii.  6),  it 
must  have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently 
nearly  due  east  of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line.  If  Rameses  may  be  supposed  to 
hsve  been  near  the  mound  called  El-'Abbiseeyeh, 
the  position  of  Succoth  can  be  readily  determined 
within  moderate  limits  of  uncertainty.  It  was 
probably,  to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place 
of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  a  town  named 
from  one  of  the  two.  We  find  similar  names  in 
Scenae  Mandrae  {Itin.  Ant.),  Scenae  Mandrorum 
[Not.  Dign.)  or  2ai)>^)  MaySpuv  (Nut.  Graec. 
Episcopatuum),  Scenae  Veteranorum  {It.  Ant.  Not. 
Dign.),  and  Scenae  extra  Gerasa  (sic:  Not.  Dign.). 
See,  for  all  these  places,  Parthey,  Zur  Erdkunde 
des  alten  Aegyptens,  p.  535.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  such  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  and 
even  if  preserved,  hard  to  recognize,  as  it  might  be 
concealed  under  a  corresponding  name  of  similar 
signification,  though  very  different  in  sound,  as  that 
of  the  settlement  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries, 
called  T<k  2TparoV«ta  (Herod,  ii.  154). 

We  must  here  remark  upon  the  extreme  careless- 
ness with  which  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  journey  to  the  lied  Sea  was  through  the 
desert,  and  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  narrative  based  upon  evidence  which 
it  not  only  does  not  state  but  contradicts.  For, 
as  we  hare  seen,  Etham,  the  second  camping- 
place,  was  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  the 
country  was  once  cultivated  along  the  valley 
through  which  passed  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  demand  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to  make, 
that  the  Israelites  might  take  "  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  iii.  18),  does  uot  imply  that 
the  journey  was  to  be  of  three  days  through  the 
wilderness,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  three  days'  journey  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  the 
wilderness.  [Exodus,  the;  Red  Sea,  Passage 
of.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

SUC'COTH-BEN'OTH  (n'Wi-niSD : 
Xd>0-BfW0:  Svchoth-benoth)  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30,  where  the  Babylonish  settlers  in  Samaria  are 
said  to  have  set  up  the  worship  of  Succoth-benoth 
on  their  arrival  in  that  country.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and 
signifies  the  "tents  of  daughters;"  which  some 
explain  as  "  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of 
the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honour 
of  their  idol,"  others  as  "  small  tabernacles  in  which 
were  contained  images  of  female  deities  "  compare 
Gesenius  and  S.  Newman,  ad  toe.  D3D;  Winer, 


all  that  concerns  us  here  Is  to  say  that  be  has  fixed  the 
latitude  or  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zerka  at  33*  13',  at 
more  than  u*n  miles  south  of  Its  position  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map.  Mr.  Beke's  Paper  and  map  will  be  pub- 
lished iu  the  Journal  ot  the  It.  Ueogr.  Society  for  text. 
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RealvcBrterbuch,  ii.  p.  543;  Calmet,  CommetUaire 
Littiral,  ii.  897).  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  both 
these  explanations,  that  Succoth-benoth,  which  in 
the  passage  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  construc- 
tion with  Xergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus 
not  a  deity  at  all,  nor,  strictly  speakiug,  an  object 
of  worship.  Perhaps  therefore  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  II.  Rawlinson,  against  which  this  objection  does 
not  lie,  mar  be  admitted  to  deserve  some  attention. 
This  writer  thinks  that  Succoth-benoth  represents 
the  Chaldaenn  goddess  Zir-banit,  the  wife  of  Me- 
rodnch,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  her  hasband,  and  who  is  called 
the  "  queen  "  of  the  place.  SuccotA  he  supposes  to 
be  either  "  a  Hamitic  term  equivalent  to  Zir,  or  pos- 
sibly a  Shemitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Zirat, 
"  supreme,"  being  confounded  with  Zarat,  "  tents." 
(See  the  Essay  of  Sir  H*.  Kawlireon  in  Rawlinson 's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  630.)  [G.  I!.] 

SUCHA'THITES  (DTpib:  2c,Ka$niii :  m 

tabernacviis  commorantes).  One  of  the  families  of 
scribes  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

SUD  (2ovB :  Sodi).  A  river  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is 
known  to  geographers :  but  if  we  assume  that  the 
tint  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was  written  in  He- 
brew, the  original  text  may  have  been  Sur,  the  final  ~\ 
having  been  changed  into  "1.  In  this  case  the  name 
would  represent,  not  the  town  of  Sora,  as  suggested 
by  Bochnrt  (Phaley,  i.  8),  but  the  river  Euphrates 
itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geographers 
"  the  river  of  Sura,"  a  corruption  probably  of  the 
"  Sippara"  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 

i.  611,  note4).  [W.  L.  B.] 

SUD  (2o«J<£;  Alex.  %ovai:  Su)  =  SiA,  or 
Sf aha  (1  Esd.  v.  29  ;  oomp.  Neh.  vii.  47 ;  Ezr. 

ii.  44). 

SU'DIAS  (2o»Stas :  Serebias  et  Edica)  = 
Huoaviah  3  and  Hodevah  (1  Esd.  r.  26 ;  oomp. 
Ezr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  vii.  43). 

SUK'KIIMS  (D'fSD  :  TpwvAoJ^ai :  Troglo- 

ditae),  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  with  the 
Lubim  and  Cushim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army 
which  came  with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  in- 
vaded Judah.  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  that 
their  name  signifies  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  in  which 
case  it  might  perhaps  be  better  to  suppose  them  to 
have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the  Scenitae,  than 
Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Zerah  was 
apparently  allied  with  the  Arabs  south  of  Palestine 

SZeuah],  whom  we  know  Shishak  to  have  subdued 
Shishak],  our  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
probable. The  Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some 
one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentioned 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
found  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their 
asme  in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favours  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  Shemitic  appellation.  [K.  S.  P.] 

SUN  (t?pe>).  In  the  history  of  the  creation 
the  sun  is  described  as  the  "  greater  light "  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  moon  or  "lesser  light,"  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  while 
its  special  office  was  "  to  rule  the  day  "  (Gen.  i. 
14-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably 
auch  extraordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which 
were  regarded  as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming 


events  (Jer.  x.  2 ;  Matt  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25). 
The  joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
deciding  the  "  seisons,"  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating 
the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "  years,"  correctly 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subsequently  to 
the  Mosaic  period — the  moon  being  the  measurer 
(kot'  <{ox^»)  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivi- 
sions of  months  and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the 
ultimate  regulator  of  the  length  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  recurrence  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at 
a  fixed  agricultural  season,  viz.  when  the  corn  be- 
came ripe.  The  snn  "  ruled  the  day  "  alone,  sharing 
the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the  moon,  the  bril- 
liancy and  utility  of  which  for  journeys  and  other 
purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  countries. 
It  "ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to 
its  powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are 
the  only  defined  points  of  time  in  the  absence  of 
artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the  hour  of  the 
day:  and  as  these  points  are  less  variable  in  the 
latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  our  country,  they 
served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  the  working  day.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  recognized  three 
periods,  viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about 
9  a.m.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9;  Neh.  vii.  3);  the  double  light 
or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  1 6 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5),  and  "  the 
cool  of  the  day  "  shortly  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8). 
The  sun  also  served  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  he- 
misphere, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  which  were 
represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun,  the 
setting  sun  (Is.  xlv.  6 ;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter 
(Gen.  xiii.  14 ;  Joel  ii.  20%  and  the  brilliant  quarter 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  23;  Job  xxxvii.  17;  Ez.  xl.  24);  or 
otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  person 
facing  the  rising  sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to 
in  terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13; 
2  K.  xx.  11 ;  Ps.  xix.  6;  Eccl.  i.  5;  Hab.  iii.  11). 
The  ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  shemesh,  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays, 
producing  stupor  or  astonishment  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder;  the  poetical  names,  chamm&h*  (Job 
xxx.  28;  Cant.  vi.  10;  Is.  xxi.  26),  and  cheres* 
(Judg.  xiv.  18  ;  Job  ix.  7)  have  reference  to  its 
heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  duly  com- 
memorated (Deut.  xxxiii.  14;  Ps.  xix.  6),  as  well 
as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess  (Ps.  exxi.  6  ; 
Is.  xlix.  10;  Jon.  iv.  8 ;  Eccl  us.  xliii.  3,  4).  The 
vigour  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the  heavens  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  "  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
course"  (Ps.  xix.  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  "  wings  "  applied  to  them  (Ps. 
exxxix.  9 ;  Hal.  iv.  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  any 
statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
784),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was  pro- 
bably familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
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Chaldaen  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt  the  snn  was 
worshipped  under  the  title  of  K4  or  Ka,  and  not  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers  under  the  form  of 
Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 ;  see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg. 
iv.  289) :  the  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as 
the  title  of  the  kings,  Pharaoh,  or  rather  Phra, 
meaning  "the  sun"  (Wilkinson,  iv.  287).  The 
Hebrews  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  implied  in  the 
name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh, "  house 
of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  con- 
nexion between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  ("  he  who 
belongs  to  lia"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45). 
After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians  (Movers,  Phdn.  i.  180), 
the  Molech  or  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Hadad  of  the  Syrians  (Plin.  xxxvii.  71).  These 
idols  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  intro- 
duced into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  at  various 
periods  (Judg.  ii.  11 ;  1  K.  ii.  5)  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them  was 
known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have  any 
notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
term  chammantm  '  (Lev.  irvi.  30 ;  Is,  zvii.  8,  Sv.), 
which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably described  the  stone  pillars  or  Matties  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Gesen.  Tlies.  i.  489)  was  worshipped 
at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places. 
Pure  sun-worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  to  have  become  formally 
established  by  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3,  5),  in  con- 
travention of  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xvii.  3 ;.  Whether  the  practice  was  borrowed 
from  the  Sepharvites  of  Samaria  (2  K.  ivii.  31), 
whose  gods  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  male  and  female  sun,  and 
whose  original  residence  (the  Heliopolis  of  Berosus) 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ba- 
bylonia (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  611),  or  whether 
the  kings  of  Judah  drew  their  model  of  worship 
more  immediately  from  the  East,  is  uncertain.  The 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians 
(Herod,  i.  189  ;  Curt.  iii.  3,  §11 ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
viii.  3,  §24),  who  honoured,  the  sun  under  the 
form  of  Mithras  (Strab.  xv.  p.  732).  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  horse 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in  other 
countries,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i.  216), 
and  the  Armenians  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  §35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from 
the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.  The  practice  of  burning  incense  on  the 
house-tops  (2  K.  xxiii.  5,  12;  Jer.  xix.  13; 
Zeph.  i.  5)  might  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun 
(Ez.  viii.  16  ;  comp.  Job^xxi.  27).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  pro- 
cessions on  festival  days  came,  as  we  have  observed, 


c  O'jen.  *  n-iB. 

•  t-  t  :  - 

"  D^VpiFI    Vulg.  larpuot  ;  from  yj?FI,  ■' strike  " 


from  Persia ;  and  so  also  the  custom  of  "  putting 
the  branch  to  the  nose"  (Ez.  viii.  17)  according  to 
the  generally  received  explanation,  which  identifies 
it  with  the  Persian  practice  of  holding  in  the  left 
hand  a  bundle  of  twigs  called  Bersam  while  wor- 
shipping the  sun  (Strab.  xv.  p.  733 ;  Hyde,  Eel. 
Per),  p.  345).  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
the  expression  being  otherwise  understood  of  "  put- 
ting the  knife  to  the  nose,"  i.  t.  producing  self- 
mutilation  (Hitzig,  On  Ezek.).  An  objection  lies 
against  the  former  view  from  the  tact  that  the 
Persians  are  not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  the 
nose.  The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (the  term  partar*  meaning 
not  "  suburb  "  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico 
or  an  outbuilding  of  the  temple).  They  were  re- 
moved thence  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the 
sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7), 
of  the  cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  Ixixiv.  11), 
of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ;  Mal.  iv. 
2).  and  of  the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings 
(Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1,  xii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.J 

SUB  (3oip :  Vulg.  omits).  One  of  the  places 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  named  as 
having  been  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofernes 
with  the  Assyrian  army  (Jud.  ii.  28).  It  cannot 
be  Tyre,  the  modern  Sir,  since  that  is  mentioned 
immediately  before.  Some  have  suggested  Dor, 
others  a  place  named  Sora,  mentioned  by  Steph. 
Byz.  as  in  Phoenicia,  which  they  would  identity 
with  AMU ;  others,  again,  Surafend.  But  none  of 
these  are  satisfactory. 

SURETISHIP.  (1.)  The  A.  V.  rendering  for 
tikl'tm*  lit.  in  marg.  « those  that  strike  (hands)." 
(2.)  The  phrase k  tis&meth  yad,  "  depositing  in  the 
hand,"  t.  e.  giving  in  pledge,  may  be  understood 
to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledging,  or  virtual  though 
not  personal  suretiship  (Lev.  vi.  2,  in  Hebr.  v.  21). 
In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce  the  law  laid  down 
no  rules  on  the  subject  of  suretiship,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  commercial 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship 
in  the  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi. 
1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xiii.  26,  xxvii.  13). 
But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
coming a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  discharged 
by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv.  32), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  form  of  under- 
taking existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand  to  (striking 
hands  with),  not,  as  Michaelis  represents,  the  per- 
son who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  due,  the  creditor  (Job  xvii.  3 ; 
Prov.  vi.  1 ;  Michaelis,  Lavs  of  Moses,  §151,  ii. 
322,  ed.  Smith).  The  surety  of  course  became 
liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure.  In 
later  Jewish  times  the  system  had  become  common, 
and  caused  much  distress  in  many  instances,  vet 
the  duty  of  suretiship  in  certain  cases  is  recognised 
as  valid  (Ecclus.  viii.  13,  xxix.  14,  15,  16,  18. 19). 
[Loan.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

SUSA  {Susan).  Esth.  xi.  3.  xvi.  18.  [Shu- 

8HAN.] 


(Ges.  1517). 
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8U8ANCH1TES  (trajtWB*:  Sowrarax™"  ■ 

Susanechaei)  is  lound  once  only— in  Err.  iv.  9, 
where  it  occurs  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom 
the  Assyrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose 
descendants  still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  designates  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Susa  (JB'IB'),  or  those  of  the  country — Susis  or 

Susiana — whereof  Susa  was  the  capital.  Perhaps 
as  the  Klainites  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage, 
and  as  Daniel  (viii.  2)  seems  to  call  the  country 
Elam  and  the  city  Shushan  (or  Susa),  the  former  ex- 
planation  is  preferable.  (See  Suushan.)    [G.  K.] 

SUSANNA  {imrirva,  Zowrivm,  i.  e. 
nsenC",  «•  a  lily ").  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  [Daniel,  Apocuy- 
phal  Additions  to.]  The  name  occurs  in  Diod. 
Sic.  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii.  6),  and 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35)  is  of  the  same 
origin  and  meaning  (Ges.  Thes.  t.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
Lord  (Luke  viii.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

SU'SI  Op-ID:  Sowrf:  Suti).  The  lather  of 
Giiddi  the  Manassite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

SWALLOW,  "im,  dlrtr,  and  "My,  igir, 
both  thus  translated  in  A.  V.  "frVJ  occurs  twice, 
I's.  lxxxiv.  3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 :  transl.  by  LXX. 
Tperyiv  and  trrpovBis;  Vulg.  turtur  and  passer. 
H3V  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
both  times  in  conjunction  with  D'Q  or  WD,  and 
rendered  by  LXX.  xtfurrtfi  and  arpovtlor,  Vulg. 
"  columba  "  and  44  ciconia."  In  each  passage  D^D 
is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  xfAiS^K 
(swallow),  A.  V.  cron«  [Crane],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signification  of  "HJJf.    D'D  is, 

perhaps,  connected  with  Arab.  (SM*Mm  1  ('msissi), 
applied  to  many  warbling  birds. 

The  rendering  of  A.  V.  for  *lVYH  seems  less  open 
to  question,  and  the  original  (quasi  "frffi,  "  free- 
dom ")  may  include  the  swallow  with  other  swiftly 
flying  or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators,  except 
Bochart,  who  renders  it  "  columba  fera,"  apply 
it  to  the  swallow  from  the  love  of  freedom  in 
this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retaining  it  in 
captivity. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  character 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names 
occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz. 
its  swiftness  of  night,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its 
regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in  common  with 
several  others.  But  the  turtle-dove,  for  which  the 
LXX.  have  taken  "THI,  was  scarcely  likely  to  be  a 

familiar  resident  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  On 
Is.  xxxviii.  14,  "Like  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter," 
we  may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow 
was  proverbial  among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn. 
Dionys.  ii.  133,  and  Aristoph.  Batr.  93).  Hence 
its  epithet  KwrtX&s,  "  the  twitterer,"  KariXitas 
Si  toj  x<AiSoVaj,  Athen.  622.  See  Anacr.  104, 
and  iptpoyiri,  Hes.  Op.  566;  and  Virg.  Geonj. 
iv.  306. 

Although  Aristotle  in  his  'Natural  History,'  and 


Pliny  following  him,  have  given  currency  to  the 
fable  that  many  swallows  bury  themselves  during 
winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migration  alluded 
to  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  familiarly  recog- 
nised by  the  ancients.    See  Anacreon  (Od.  xxxiii.). 

The  ditty  quoted  by  Athen.  (360)  from  Theognis 
is  well  known — 

HA?  $A0«  \ekiSiiy.  ko\As  wpac  ayovaa, 
KaAov«  mavrovf,  «irl  yajtrripa  Acvxa,  hri  rwra 

So  Ovid  (Fast,  ii.  853),  "  Praenuntia  veris 
hirundo." 

Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All 
those  familiar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found.  The 
swallow  (Hirundo  rustica,  L.,  var.  Cahirka, 
Lichst.),  mailin  (Chelidon  urbiea,  L.),  sand 
martin  (Cotyle  riparia,  L.),  abound.  Besides  these 
the  eastern  swallow  (Hir.  rufula.  Tern.),  which 
nestles  generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and  the  crag 
martin  (Cotyle  rupestris,  L.),  which  is  confined  to 
mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also  com- 
mon. See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  The 
crag  martin  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which 
does  not  migrate  from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of 
the  genus  Cypselus  (swift),  our  swift  (Cypselus 
apus,  L.)  is  common,  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift 
(Cyps.  melba,  L.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable  loca- 
lities. A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  has  recently 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Cypselus  Gali- 
leftists. 

Whatever  be  the  true  appellation  for  the  swallow 
tribe  in  Hebrew,  it  would  perhaps  include  the 
bee-eaters,  so  similar  to  many  of  the  swallows, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  cursory  observer,  in  flight, 
note,  and  habits.  Of  this  beautiful  genus  three 
species  occur  in  Palestine,  Merops  apiaster,  L., 
Merops  I'ersicus,  L.,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  only,  the  eastern  sub-tropical  form  Merops 
viridis,  L.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWAN  (nDtWn,  tinshemeth).   Thus  rendered 

by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds;  LXX.  xo/xpu- 
plar,  I£is ;  Vulg.  porphyrio,  ibis.  Bochart  (IIie<v. 
ii.  290)  explains  it  noctua  (owl),  and  derives  the 
name  from  DOt?,  "  to  astonish,"  because  othei 
birds  are  startled  at  the  apparition  of  the  owl. 
Gesenius  suggests  the  pelican,  from  DEO,  "  to 
breathe,  to  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inflation  ot 
its  pouch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird  in- 
tended by  Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being 
both  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  swan  was  known  to 
Moses  or  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  that  it  was 
sufficiently  familiar  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  this 
list.  Hasselquist  indeed  mentions  his  having  seen 
a  swan  on  the  coast  of  Damietta;  but  though  a 
regular  winter  visitant  to  Greece,  only  accidental 
stragglers  wander  so  far  south  as  the  Nile,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  by  recent  naturalists  either 
in  Palestine  or  Egypt.  Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Israelites,  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  swan 
should  have  been  classed  among  the  unclean  birds. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "porphyrio"  and 
"  ibis,"  are  either  of  them  more  probable.  Neither 
of  these  birds  occur  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue, 
both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and 
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the  original  seems  to  point  to  some  water-fowl. 
The  Samaritan  Version  also  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
Tlopipvpi-jiy.  porphyria  antiquorttm,  Bp.,  the  purple 
water-hen,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An. 
via.  8),  Aristophanes  (An.  707),  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist. 
x.  63),  and  more  fully  described  by  Athenaeus 
{Deipn.  ix.  388).  It  is  allied  to  our  corn-crake 
and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  family  Rallidae,  being  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  with  a  rich  dark-blue  plumage,  and 
brilliant  red  beak  and  legs.  From  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  toes  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on 
the  flat  leaves  of  water-plants,  to  support  itself 
without  immeision,  and  apparently  to  run  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivers  in  all  the  countries 
Ordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Athenaeus  has  correctly  noted  its 
singular  habit  of  grasping  its  food  with  its  very 
long  toes,  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of 
Rallidae  by  its  short  powerful  mandibles,  with 
which  it  crushes  its  prey,  consisting  often  of 
reptiles  and  young  birds.  It  will  frequently  seize 
a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet,  and  at  once  crunch 
the  head  of  its  victim  with  its  beak.  It  is  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  and  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Its  flesh  is  rank, 
coarse,  and  very  dark-coloured.  [H.  B.  T.] 

SWEARING.  [Oath.] 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44) : 
"  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (lit.  clots, 
8p6/if}oi)  of  blood  Billing  down  to  the  ground." 
The  genuineness  of  this  verse  and  of  the  preceding 
has  been  doubted,  but  is  now  generally  acknow- 

*  ledged.  They  are  omitted  in  A  and  B,  but  are 
found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (X),  Codex  Bezae, 
and  others,  and  in  the  I'eshito,  Fhiloxenian,  und 
Curetonian  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Oreek  New  Test. ; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  N.  T.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section 
and  canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  verse  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the 
term  dinpedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    Aristotle  was 

t  aware  of  it  (De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  5).  The  cause 
assigned  is  generally  violent  mental  emotion. 
"  Kannegiesser,"  quoted  by  Dr.  Stroud  (Phys.  Cause 
of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p.  86),  "  remarks, '  Violent 
mental  excitement,  whether  occasioned  by  uncon- 
trollable anger  or  vehement  joy,  and  in  like  manner 
sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  forces  out  a  sweat, 
accompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or  hilarity.' 
Alter  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal  constric- 
tion of  gome  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes :  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a 
sudden  fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive degree  of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.'  " 
Dr.  Millingen  (Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience, 
p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon :  "  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  from  a  violent  commotion  of  the 
nervous  system,  turning  the  streams  of  blood  out 
of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxation 
of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a 
revulsion.    It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme 


debility,  in  connexion  with  a  thinner  condition  of 

the  blood." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  (Diss,  tur  la 
Sueur  du  Sang),  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  (Die 
Sitten,  Qebrduche,  und  Krankheiten  d.  alt.  Hebr., 
Breslau,  1853).  Schenkius  (Of*.  Med.  lib.  iii. 
p.  458)  mentions  the  case  of  a  nun  who  was  so 
terrified  at  falling  into  the  hands  of  soldiers  that 
blood  oozed  from  all  the  pores  of  her  body.  The 
same  writer  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Miseno  is 
1554  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
three  days.  In  1552,  Conrad  Lycostbenes  (de  Pro- 
dijiis,  p.  623,  ed.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  of 
the  plague  sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  ot 
her  body.  Maldonato  (Comm.  in  Etang.)  gives 
an  instance,  attested  by  eyewitnesses,  of  a  man 
at  Paris  in  full  health  and  vigour,  who,  hearing 
the  sentence  of  death,  was  covered  with  a  bloody 
sweat.  According  to  De  Thou  (lib.  xi.  vol.  i. 
p.  326,  ed.  1626),  the  governor  of  Monte- 
maro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and  threatened 
with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he  sweated 
blood  and  water.  Another  case,  recorded  in  the 
same  historian  (lib.  lxxxii.  vol.  iv.  p.  44;,  is  that 
of  a  Florentine  youth  who  was  unjustly  con- 
demned to  death  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  death 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was  attended  by  the  same  * 
phenomenon.  Mezeray  (Hist,  de  France,  ii.  p. 
1 170,  ed.  1646)  says  of  his  last  moments,  "  !1 
s'agitoit  et  se  remuoit  sans  cesse,  et  le  sang  !uy 
jaillissoit  par  tous  les  conduits,  mesme  par  les 
pores,  de  sorte  qu'  on  le  trouva  une  fois  qui  baignoit 
dedans."  A  sailor,  during  a  fearful  storm,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  with  tenor,  and  when  taken  up  his 
whole  body  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat  (Mil- 
lingen, p.  488).  In  the  Melanges  itHistoire  (iii. 
179),  by  Dom  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this 
malady  that,  after  ber  death,  no  blood  was  found 
in  her  veins.  Another  case,  of  a  girl  of  18  who 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  is  reported  by  MesaporitJ,* 
a  physician  at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Valisneri,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua. 
It  occurred  in  1703  (Phil.  Trans.  No.  303,  p. 
2144).  There  is  still,  however,  wanted  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  in  modern  times,  observed 
with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness 
of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Caspar's 
Wuchenschrift,  1 848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and 
resembles  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Th.-o- 
phrastus  (London  Med.  Qaz.,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p. 
953).  For  further  reference  to  authorities,  see 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii.  72.    [  W.  A.  W .] 

SWINE  ("inn,  ch&zir:  It,  S«oj,  <rCi  ;  X"P°* 
in  N.  T. :  bus,  aper).  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the 
Bible  to  these  animals,  both  (1)  in  their  domestic 
and  (2)  in  their  wild  state. 

(1.)  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  fond 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8) ; 
the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  )xv.  4,  where  some  of 
the  idolatrous  people  are  represented  as  "  eating 
swine's  flesh,"  and  as  having  the  "  broth  of  abom- 
inable things  in  their  vessels;"  see  also  lxvi.  3,  17, 
and  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we  read 
that  Eleazar,  an  aged  scribe,  when  compelled  by 


•  So  the  name  is  given  in  the  I'hfUa.  Trans. ;  Calmet 
writes  It  "  M.  Saporltlus." 
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Antiochus  to  receive  in  his  mouth  swine's  flesh, 
"spit  it  forth,  choosing  rathei  to  die  gloriously 
than  to  live  stained  with  such  an  abomination." 
The  use  of  swiue's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  to  whom,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
(Anc.  Egypt,  i.  322),  "  above  all  meats  it  was 
particularly  obnoxious"  (see  Herodotus,  ii.  47; 
Aelian,  it  Sat.  Anim.  x.  16;  Josephus,  Contr. 
Apkm.  ii.  14),  though  it  was  occasionally  eaten  by 
the  people.  The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed  the 
use  of  swine's  flesh  (see  I'liny,  A*.  H.  viii.  52 ; 
Koran,  ii.  175),  as  were  also  the  Phoenicians, 
Aethiopians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East. 

No  other  reason  for  the  command  to  abstain  from 
swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  beyond 
the  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  mam- 
malia as  food  which  did  not  literally  fullil  the 
terms  of  the  definition  of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz. 
that  it  was  to  be  a  cloven-tooted  ruminant.  The 
pig,  therefore,  though  it  divides  the  hoof,  but  does 
not  chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  considered  unclean; 
and  consequently,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  use  could 
be  made  of  the  animal  when  alive,  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  swine  (Lnctant.  Tnstit.  iv.  17).  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  dietetical  considerations  may 
have  influenced  Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swiue's 
flesh;  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disorders ; 
hence  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy  the  uecessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  strict  rule.  *'  The  reason  of 
the  meat  not  being  eaten  was  its  unwholesoineness, 
on  which  account  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and 
Moslems"  (Sir  0.  Wilkinson's  note  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  47).  Hani.  Smith,  however  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  art.  '  Skim  '),  maintains  that  this  reputed 
uiiwholesomeucss  of  swine's  flesh  has  been  much 
exaggerated ;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colbum's 
A'eic  Monthly  Majazine  (July  1,  1862,  p.  266) 
has  endorsed  this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  for  the 
reason  of  the  prohibition,  which  are  more  curious 
than  valuable,  may  be  seen  in  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  80S,  seq.).  Callistratus  (apud  Plutarch.  Sympos. 
iv.  5)  suspected  that  the  Jews  did  not  use  swine's 
flesh  for  the  same  reason  which,  he  says,  influ- 
enced the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  this  animal  was 
sacred,  inasmuch  as  by  turning  up  the  earth  with 
its  snout  it  first  taught  men  the  ait  of  ploughing 
'  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  806,  and  a  dissertation  by 
Cassel,  entitled  De  Judaeorwn  odio  et  abstinentia 
a  porcina  ejusqite  ca'isis,  Magdeb. ;  also  Michaelis, 
Comment,  on-  the  Laves  of  Motes,  art.  203,  iii. 
230,  Smith's  transl.).  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  heathen  nation*  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh 
as  food. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
uf  Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine "  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13) 
were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inha- 
bitants of  Gadara  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred 
narrative ;  but  that  the  practice  of  keeping  swine 
did  exist  amongst  some  of  the  Jews  seems  clear 
from  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanus,  "  ne 
cni  porcum  alere  liccret"  (Grotius,  Annot.  ad 
Matt.  I.  c.j.  Allusion  is  made  in  2  1'et.  ii.  22 
to  the  fondness  which  swine  have  for  "  wallowing  in 
the  mire ;"  this,  it  appeals,  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, with  which  mi'.y  bo  compiled  the  "  arnica 

VOL.  II. 


Into  sua"  of  Horace  (F.p.  i.  2,  26°).  Solomon's 
comparison  of  a  "jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout " 
to  a  "  fair  woman  without  discretion  "  (Prov.  ii. 
22),  and  the  expression  of  our  Lord,  "  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine,"  are  so  obviously 
intelligible  as  to  render  any  remarks  unnecessary. 
The  transaction  of  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of 
swine  already  alluded  to,  like  the  cursing  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  lias  been  the  subject  of  most  unfair 
cavil :  it  is  well  answered  by  Trench  {Miracles, 
p.  173),  who  observes  that  "a  man  is  of  mora 
value  than  many  swine;"  besides  which  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  our  Lord  sent  the  devils  into  the  swine.  He 
merely  peimitted  them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says, 
"quod  autem  pora  in  mare  praecipitati  sunt  non 
fuit  operatio  divini  miraculi,  sed  operatio  dnemo- 
num  e  permissione  divina ;"  and  if  these  Gadarene 
villagers  were  Jews  and  owned  the  swine,  they 
were  rightly  punished  by  the  loss  of  that  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  had  at  all. 


wsid  nou. 


(2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Sue  scrofa  which  is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially 
in  Mount  Tabor.  The  allusion  in  the  psalm  to 
the  injury  the  wild  boar  does  to  the  vineyards  is 
well  borne  out  by  fact.  "  It  is  astonishing  what 
havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effecting  during  a 
single  night ;  what  with  eating  and  trampling  under 
foot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  grapes  " 
( Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  234).  [W.  H.] 

SWORD.  [Arms.] 

SYCAMINE-TBEE  (<rwc<i>i*ot :  tnorta)  is 
mentioned  once  only,  viz.,  in  Luke  xvii.  6,  "  If 
ye  had  fnith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  to  this  sycamine-tvee,  Be  thou  plucked  up," 
Sic.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  avxd- 
fuvot  is  distinct  from  the  ffvKofiupaia  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (xix.  4)  [SYCAMORE],  although  we  learn 
from  Dioscorides  (i.  180)  that  this  name  was  some- 
times given  to  the  <rvK6fiopos.  The  sycamine  is 
the  mulberry-tree  {Morns),  as  is  evident  from 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus  (//.  P.  i.  6,  §1;  10, 
§10;  13,  §4,  &c),  and  various  other  Greek  writers; 
see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  288.  A  form  of  the  same 
word,  iruKafiijynd,  is  still  one  of  the  names  for  the 
mulberry-tree  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich's  Nuiz* 
pjlmten  Griechenlands,  Athen.  1862,  p.  19. 
"  Morus  alba  L.  und  M.  nigra  L.  f)  Mopyd, 
Movpynd,'und  Mot/ppd,  nuch  Xvtca/iTivrii — pelasg. 
murd,— eVl.").    Both  black  and  white  muiberr?- 
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trees  are  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  are 
largely  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  supplying  food 
to  the  caterpillar*  of  the  silk-worm,  which  are  bred 
in  great  numbers.  The  mulberry-tree  is  too  well 
known  to  render  further  remarks  necessary.  [W.  H.] 


Moriii  ntgra  (Mullwinr). 


SYCAMORE (nDpB',  Shik'mdh;  <rvjca>'»'os, 
cvKOfj-opta  or  truKOfxopala,  in  the  N.  T. :  Syea- 
moms,  moms,  ficetuin).  The  Ik-brew  word  occurs 
in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plural  form  mase.  ami  once 
fern.,  IV.  Ixxviii.  47  ;  and  it  is  in  the  LXX.  always 
tninslated  by  the  (J reek  word  avK^uvos.  The  two 
Greek  words  occur  ouly  once  each  in  the  N.  T., 
avK&fjLiyos  (Luke  xvii.  6),  and  (rvKOfiupca  (Luke 
xix.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Sycamiiie  is  properly,  and  in  I, like  xvii.  6,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Sycamore  the  Fig-ftwlberry,  or 
Sycamore-fig  ( Ficus  Sycoinoms),  yet  the  latter  is 
the  tree  generally  referred  to  in  the  0.  T.,and  called 
by  the  Sept.  sycamine,  as  1  K.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28;  l's.  lxxviii.  47  ;  Am.  vii.  14.  Dioscoride*  ex- 
pressly says  'S.uKifxopnv.  tviai  5e  ttal  tovto  (tvkol- 
piivov  \tyovai,  lib.  i.  cap.  180.  Compare  (iese- 
nius,  Thesaurus  ffeb.  p.  147fio;  Winer,  R\rb.  ii. 
65  fl'. ;  Rosen  rnflller,  Alterthuwiktrndc,  H.  iv. 
s.  281  n".  ;  Celsius,  ffierob.  i.  Mi). 

The  Sycamore,  or  Fiy-tn>Uberry  (from  trvKov, 
fg,  and  fxSpov,  mulberry),  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
a  tree  of  great  imj>ortance  and  verj  extensive  use. 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade. 
On  this  account  it  is  frequently  planted  by  the 
waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-.-haped,  downy  on  i 
the  under  side,  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  grows 
directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and 
in  clusters  like  the  grape.   To  make  it  eatable,  each 

•  Amos  stye  of  himself  be  wis  D*Dpfc?  D^3 :  LXX. 
mvi^mv  trvtraptm :  Vulg.  vellicant  sycamina ;  i.e.  A 
cotter  of  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  it,  Kvifr 
U  the  very  word  used  by  Tbeophrastas. 

h  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptian*,  11.  110,  !>ond. 
1*64.    "  For  coffins,  boxes  tables,  doors,  and  other 


fruit,  three  or  four  days  before  gathering,  must,  it 
is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  instrument  or 
the  finger-nail.  Comp.  Theophrastus,  De  Cans 
Plant,  i.  17,  §9;  Hist.  PI.  iv.  2,  §1;  Pliny, 
N.  If.  xiii.  7  ;  Forsk&l,  Descr.  Plant,  p.  182.  This 
was  the  original  employment  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.*  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  260; 
Loud.  1706)  savs,  "the  fruit  of  this  tree  taste* 
pretty  well ;  when  quite  ripe  it  is  soft,  watery, 
.somewhat  tweet,  with  a  very  little  portion  of  nn 
aromatic  taste."  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
species  of  gall  insect  (Cynip:  Syoomori)  often  spoils 


Firm  Syrwrms. 


much  of  the  fruit.  "The  tree,"  Hasselquist  adds, 
"  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say.  it 
will  nut  bear  fruit"  (p.  261).  Iu  form  and  smell 
and  inward  structure  it  resembles  the  fig, and  hence 
its  name.  The  tree  is  always  verdant,  nnd  bears 
fruit  several  times  in  the  year  without  being  con- 
fined to  fixed  seasons,  and  is  thus,  as  a  permanent 
food-bearer,  invaluable  to  the  poor.  The  wood  of 
the  tree,  thuugh  very  jK-rous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It.  sutlers  neither  from  moisture  nor  heat.  The 
Kgyptian  mummy  coffins,  which  are  made  of  it, 
are  still  perfectly  sound  after  an  entombment  of 
thousands  of  years.  It  was  much  used  tor  aoois, 
and  large  furniture,  such  as  sofas,  tables,  and  chairs. h 

objects  which  required  large  and  thick  planks,  for  Idols 
and  wooden  statues,  the  sycamore  was  principally  em- 
ployed; and  from  the  quantity  discovered  in  ibe  tombs 
alone,  it  Is  evident  that  toe  tree  was  .ultivated  to  a 
great  extent"  Don,  however,  believed  that  the  mummy- 
oises  of  the  Egyptians  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  Cordia  JTyxo,  a  tree  which  furnishes  th*  Se beaten 
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So  great  was  die  value  of  these  trees,  that  David 
appointed  for  them  in  his  kingdom  a  special  over- 
seer, as  he  did  for  the  olives  (1  Chr.  xrvii.  28) ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's 
calamities,  that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by 
hailstones  (Ps.  lxxviii.  47).  That  which  is  called 
Sycamore  in  N.  America,  the  Occidental  Plane  or 
B>dton-*oood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  sycamore  of  the  Bible ;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  maple  (the  Acer  Pseudo-piatanus  or 
Fake-plane),  which  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
millwrights.  [C.  E.  S.] 

SY  CHAB  (Zt>x4>  in  K  A  C  D ;  but  Rec.  Test 
2ix°V  with  B :  Sic/tar ;  but  Codd.  Am.  and  Fuld. 
St/char:  Syriac,  Socw).  A  place  named  only  in 
John  iv.  5.  It  is  specified  as  "  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychar,  near  the  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to 
Joseph  his  son ;  and  there  was  the  well  of  Jacob." 

Jerome  believed  that  the  name  was  merely  a 
copyist's  error  for  Sychem;  but  the  unanimity  of 
the  MSS.  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  supposition. 

Sychar  was  either  a  name  applied  to  the  town  of 
Shechem,  or  it  was  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Bes. 
ii.  290),  "In  consequence  of  the  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and 
in  allusion  to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem 
received,  among  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  by- 
name Sychar.'  This  theory  may  be  correct,  but 
the  only  support  which  can  be  found  for  it  is  the 
very  imperfect  one  afforded  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(xxviii.  1,  7),  in  which  the  prophet  denounces  the 
Ephraimites  as  shiccortm — "  drunkards ;"  and  by  a 
passage  in  Habakkuk  (ii.  IS)  in  which  the  words 
mdreh  shelter,  "  a  teacher  of  lies,"  are  supposed  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  Moreh,  the  original  name  of 
the  district  of  Shechem,  and  to  the  town  itself.  But 
this  is  surely  arguing  in  a  circle.  And  had  such  a 
nickname  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as 
its  occurrence  in  St.  John  would  seem  to  imply, 
there  would  be  some  trace  of  it  in  those  passages 
of  the  Talmud  which  refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in 
which  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  that 
can  be  quoted  or  invented  is  heaped  on  them.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  however,  with  certainty  that  neither  in 
Targum  nor  Talmud  is  there  any  mention  of  such  a 
thing.  Lightfoot  did  not  know  of  it.  The  numerous 
treatises  on  the  Samaritans  are  silent  about  it,  and 
recent  close  search  has  failed  to  discover  it. 

Presuming  that  Jacob's  well  was  then,  where  it  is 
now  shown,  at  the  enti-ar.ee  of  the  valley  of  Nablia, 
.shechem  would  be  too  distant  to  answer  to  the 
words  of  St.  John,  since  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  mile  off. 

"  A  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to  the 
plot  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph  " — 
surely  these  are  hardly  the  terms  in  which  such  a 
place  as  Shechem  would  be  described;  for  though 
it  was  then  perhaps  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes, 
yet  the  tenacity  of  places  in  Syria  to  name  and  fame 
is  almost  proverbial. 

plums.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
wood  of  the  Ficus  Syccmorut  was  extensively  used  In 
ancient  days.  The  dry  climate  of  Egypt  might  have 
helped  to  have  preserved  the  timber,  which  must  have 
been  valuable  in  a  country  where  large  timber-trees  ore 
scarce. 

•  The  text  of  Eusebius  reads  0=9  miles;  but  this  Is 
corrected  by  Jerome  to  3. 

*>  The  tomb  or  monument  alluded  to  in  these  two 
passages  must  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  Moslem 


There  is  not  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Stephen  uses  the  name  Sychem  in  speaking  of 
Shechem,  for  he  is  recapitulating  the  ancient  history, 
and  the  names  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  (in 
the  LXX.  form)  would  come  most  naturally  to  his 
mouth.  But  the  earliest  Christian  tradition,  in  the 
persons  of  Eusebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim — 
both  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century— discrimi- 
nates Shechem  from  Sychar.  Eusebius  (Onomast. 
3vxip  and  Aovfd)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Neapolis ;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the 
side  of  Luza,  which  was  *  three  miles  from  Neapolis. 
Sychem,  on  the  other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs 
of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bour- 
deaux Pilgrim  describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  containing  Joseph's  monument b 
and  plot  of  ground  (villa).  And  he  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence  was  the  place 
called  Sechar. 

And  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
predilection  of  Orientals  for  the  water  of  certain 
springs  or  wells  (Porter,  Handbook,  342),  it  does 
appear  remarkable,  when  the  very  large  number  ot 
sources  in  Nablus  itself  is  remembered,  that  a  woman 
should  have  left  them  and  come  out  a  distance  oi 
more  than  a  mile.  On  the  ether  hand,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  it  was  her  habit  to  do  so ;  it  may 
have  been  a  casual  visit. 

2.  In  favour  of  Sychar  having  been  an  independ- 
ent place  is  the  fact  that  a  village  named  'Askar 

still  exists'  at  the  south-east  foot  of 
Ebal,  about  north-east  of  the  Well  of  Jacob,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  it.  Whether  this  is  the  vil- 
lage alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover  is  in  Quaresmius  (Elucidatio,  ii.  808  6). 
It  is  uncertain  if  he  is  speaking  of  himself  or 
quoting  Brocardus.  If  the  latter,  he  had  a  different 
copy  from  that  which  is  *  published.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  four  centuries  between  the  two,  Brocardus 
having  written  about  1280,  and  Quaresmius  about 
1630.  The  statement  is,  that  "on  the  left  of  the 
well,"  i.  e.  on  the  north,  as  Gerizim  has  just  been 
spoken  of  as  on  the  right,  "  is  a  large  city  (oppidian 
magn>tm),  but  deserted  and  in  ruins,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancient  Sichem   The 

natives  told  me  that  they  called  the  place  Ittar." 

A  village  like  'Atkar  •  answers  much  more  ap- 
propriately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John 
than  so  large  and  so  venerable  a  place  as  Shechem. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  etymological  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  identification.  'Askar  begins 
with  the  letter  'Am,  which  Sychar  does  not  appear 
to  have  contained ;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  enduring 
to  be  easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name. 

In  favour  of  the  theory  that  Sychar  was  a  "  nick- 
name" of  Shechem,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
St.  John  appears  always  to  use  the  expression  \cyi- 
luvos,  "called,"  to  denote  a  soubriquet  or  title 

tomb  of  Yutvf,  now  shown  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  not 
far  from  the  east  gate  of  Xablu*. 

•  Dr.  Rosea,  In  ZciUchrtft  tier  D.  3f.  O.  xlv.  634.  Van 
de  Velde  (.?.  «  P.  ii.  333)  proposes  'Atkar  as  the  native 
place  or  Judas  Iscariot. 

s  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  variations  spoken  of  by 
Robinson  (ii.  539). 

*  The  Identity  of  Askar  with  Sychar  Is  supported  by 
Dr.  Thomson  (Land  and  Hook,  ch.  xxxl.),  and  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams In  the  Diet,  of  Gtogr.  <)\.  412  b). 
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borne  by  plan  or  person  in  addition  to  the  name, 
or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote  and  little  known. 
Instance*  of  the  former  practice  are  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 
xix.  13,  17 ;  of  the  latter,  xi.  54. 

These  considerations  hare  been  stated  not  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  leading  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
identity  of  Sychar,  which  seems  hopeless,  as  with 
the  desire  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  explanation  is 
not  nearly  so  obvious  as  it  is  usually  assumed 
to  be.  [G.] 

SY'CHEM  (2vx*P-  Sichem;  Cod.  Amiat.Sy- 
chem).  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Shechcm,  the 
name  of  the  well  known  city  of  Central  Palestine. 
It  occurs  in  Acts  vii.  1 6  only.  The  main  interest 
of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two  of  those 
numerous  and  singular  variations  from  the  early 
history,  as  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which  the 
speech  of  St  Stephen*  abounds.  [Stephen.]  This 
single  verse  exhibits  an  addition  to,  and  a  discrepancy 
from,  the  earlier  account.  ( 1 )  The  patriarchs  are 
said  in  it  to  have  been  buried  at  Sychem,  whereas 
in  the  0.  T.  this  is  related  of  the  bones  of  Joseph 
alone  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  (2)  The  sepulchre  at 
Sychem  is  said  to  hare  been  bought  from  Emmor 
by  Abraham  ;  whereas  in  the  0.  T.  it  was  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  at  Kirjath-arba  which  Abraham 
bought  and  made  into  his  sepulchre,  and  Jacob 
who  bought  the  plot  of  ground  at  Shechem  from 
Hamor  (Gen.  xixiii.  19).  In  neither  of  these  cases 
is  there  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  present 
Greek  text,  nor  has  any  explanation  been  put  for- 
ward which  adequately  meets  the  difficulty — if 
difficulty  it  be.  That  no  attempt  should  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  numerous  and  obvious 
discrepancies  contained  iu  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen 
by  altering  the  MSS.  is  remarkable,  and  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  because  we  are 
thus  permitted  to  possess  at  once  a  proof  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  thoroughly  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  was  Stephen  on  this  occasion,  and  yet 
hare  remained  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  minute  facts, 
— and  a  broad  and  conspicuous  seal  to  the  unimport- 
ance of  such  slight  variations  in  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Sacred  History,  as  long  as  the  general 
tenor  of  the  whole  remains  harmonious. 

A  bastard  variation  of  the  name  Sychem,  viz. 
SlCUEM,  is  found,  and  its  people  are  mentioned  as — 

SY'CHEMITE,  THE  (rov  2i<x«>:  Heraetts), 
in  Jud.  v.  16.  This  passage  is  remarkable  for 
giving  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  an  independent 
place  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  who  were 
dispossessed  at  the  conquest.  [G.] 

SYE'LUS  (SuSXot ;  Alex.  'HovrtKot  :  om.  in 
Vulg.)=jEHiEL  3  (1  Esd.  i.  8  j  comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  8). 

SYE'NE,  properly  Seveneh  (fUJO:  Striirn: 
Syene ),  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush 
or  Ethiopia.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the 
desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cush"  (xiix.  10),  and  of  its 
people  being  slain  "  from  Mi;dol  to  Seveneh  "  •  xxx. 
6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border  [Migdol], 
and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the  town 
of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town  of  Egypt 
on  the  south,  though  at  one  time  included  in  the 
nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  SUN 
(Brogsch,  Gcogr,  Ituchrift.  i.  1  jo,  tab.  i.,  .No.  55), 

*  These  are  examined  at  great  length,  and  elaborately 
reconciled.  In  the  Xew  Tatammi  of  Canon  Wordsworth, 
l*6l>,  pp.  63-69. 


preserved  in  the  Coptic  COTTA.lt>  CeitOIti 
and  the  Arabic  Aswan.  The  modern  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  marked 
by  an  interesting  early  Arab  burial-ground,  covered 
with  remarkable  tombstones,  having  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character.    Champollion  suggests  the 

derivation  CA-.  catsative,  OTfKItj  OTTeit> 
"  to  open,"  as  though  it  signified  the  opening  or  key 
of  Egypt  (L'lSgypte,  i.  161-166),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name.       [R.  S.  P.] 

SYNAGOGUE  (Swwyaryt,:  Synagoga).— 
It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  the  tacts  to  which  the 
inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally 
directed.  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the  great  charac- 
teristic institution  of  the  later  phase  ot  Judaism. 
More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services,  in  the 
time  of  which  the  N.  T.  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
sented and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Lord's  life  and 
ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  youth, 
and  in  His  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of 
the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship 
which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier 
services  of  the  Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pa«  away, 
is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  honour.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  work. 
In  them  were  wrought  some  of  His  mightiest  works 
of  healing  (Mark  i.  23 ;  Matt.  xii.  9 ;  Luke  xiii. 
11).  Ia  them  were  spoken  some  of  the  most  glo- 
rious of  His  recorded  words  (Luke  iv.  16 ;  John  vi. 
59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are  not 
recorded  (Matt.  iv.  23,  xiii.  54  ;  John  xviii.  20, 
etc.,  etc.).  (3.)  There  are  the  questions,  lending 
us  back  to  a  remoter  past :  In  what  did  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  originate  ?  what  type  was  it 
intended  to  reproduce?  what  customs,  alike  in 
nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as  the  starting-point 
tor  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  was  connected  with  the  future  as  well 
as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  order  with  which  the 
first  Christian  believers  were  most  familiar,  from 
which  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the  outlines, 
or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  organisation, 
government  of  their  own  society.  Widely  diverg- 
ent as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  represented 
afterwards  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  starting- 
point  in  the  Synagogue. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manner. 

I.  Name. — (1.)  The  Aramaic  equivalent  iSnC33 
first  appears  in  the  Taigum  of  Onkelos  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hebrew  mj?  (=  congregation)  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Leyrer,  ut  infr.).  The  more  pre- 
cise local  designation,  DD33n  JV3  (Beth  ha-Cen- 
rn*-M  =  House  of  gathering),  belougs  to  a  yet  later 
date.  This  is,  in  itself,  tolerably  strong  evidence 
that  nothing  precisely  answering  to  the  later  syna- 
gogue was  recognised  before  the  Exile.  If  it  had 
been,  the  name  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  been 
perpetuated  as  the  thing. 

(2.)  The  word  <rvyayay4),  not  unknown  in  clas- 
sical Greek  (Thuc.  ii.  18,  Plato,  RepM.  526  D), 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  worxls  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  gathering  is  implied  (Tromm.  Concordant,  s.  v.). 
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With  most  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.    Two  , 
at' them  are  more  noticeable.    It  is  used  130  times 
for  rnj},  where  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of  an 
appointed  meeting  (Gesenius,  s.  v.),  and  25  times 
for  ^Hj?,  a  meeting  called  together,  and  therefore 

more  commonly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  4k- 
K\7i<ria.  In  one  memorable  passage  (Piov.  t.  14), 
the  two  words,  lKK\n<rla  and  mvayayi),  destined 
to  have  such  divergent  histories,  to  be  representa- 
tires  of  such  contrasted  systems,  appear  in  close 
juxtaposition.  In  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  the 
word,  as  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retains  its  general 
meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  for  any  recog- 
nised place  of  worship.  For  this  the  received  phrase 
seems  to  be  toVoj  Trpoatvxys  (1  Mace.  iii.  46, 
3  Mace.  vii.  20).  In  the  N.  T.,  however,  the  local 
meaning  is  the  dominant  one.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was  connected  with 
or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt, 
x.  17,  xxiii.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  9  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  xii. 
11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church  it 
perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).  It 
seems  to  have  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  pseudo- 
Judaising,  half-Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  Churches 
for  their  meetings  (Rev.  ii.  9).  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther obsolete,  as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in 
the  time  of  Ignatius  {Ep.  ad  Troll,  c.  5,  ad  Polyc. 
c.  3).  Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two 
words  appear  united  as  they  had  done  in  the  LXX. 
(M  tJ|»>  awaywytiv  ixK\rifftas,  Strom,  vi.  p.  633). 
Afterwards  wheu  the  chasm  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  became  wider,  Christian  writers  were 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 
which  practically  represented  them,  and  showing 
how  far  the  Synagogue  was  excelled  by  the  Ecclcsia 
(August.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  lxxx. ;  Trench,  Synonymi 
of  N.  T.  §i.).  The  cognate  word,  however,  viva^it, 
was  formed  or  adopted  in  its  place,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  worship  and  communion  for 
which  Christians  met  (Suicer,  Thet.  s.  v.). 

II.  History. — (1.)  Jewish  writers  have  claimed 
for  their  synagogues  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
well-nigh  every  place  where  the  phrase  "  before 
the  Lord "  appears,  they  recognise  in  it  a  known 
sanctuary,  a  tixed  place  of  meeting,  and  therefore  a 
synagogue  (Vitringa,  De  Synag.  pp.  271  et  seq.). 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  finds  in  Jacob's  "  dwelling 
in  tents  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27)  his  attendance  at  a  syna- 
gogue or  house  of  prayer.  That  of  Jonathan  rinds 
them  in  Judg.  v.  9,  and  in  "  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies "  of  Is.  i.  13  (Vitringa,  pp.  271-315). 

(2.)  Apart  from  these  far-fetched  interpretations, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before 
and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  there  was  anythiug  at  all  corres- 
ponding to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  new  moons  and 
sabbaths  were  observed  at  all,  they  must  have  been 
attended  by  some  celebration  apart  from,  as  well  as 
at,  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple  (1  Ham.  xx.  5; 
2  K.  iv.  23).  On  the  other,  so  far  as  we  find 
traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
too  readily  into  a  fetich-reUgion,  sacrifices  to  ephods 
and  teraphim  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5)  in  groves  and 
on  high-places,  offering  nothing  but  a  contrast  to 
the  "  reasonable  service,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  in- 

•  The  passage  Is  not  without  Its  difficulties.  The  in- 
terpretation given  above  is  supported  by  the  LXX., 
Vulg.,  and  A.V.   It  Is  confirmed  by  the  geneial  consensu* 


st  ruction  in  the  Law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The 
s|>ecial  mission  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  under 
Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9)  shows  that  there 
was  no  regular  provision  for  reading  the  "  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  people,  and  makes  it 
probable  that  even  the  rule  which  prescribed  that  it 
should  be  read  once  every  seven  years  at  the  feast  • 
of  Tabernacles  ha  1  (alien  into  disuse  (Deut.xxxi.  10). 
With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  we  trace  a 
more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  approximation. 
Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such  prophets 
there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  iu  many  of 
its  features  to  that  of  the  later  Essene*  and  Thera- 
peutae,  to  that  of  the  coenobia  and  monasteries  of 
Christendom.  In  the  abnormal  state  of  the  polity 
of  Israel  under  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have  aimed 
at  purifying  the  worship  of  the  high-places  from 
idolatrous  associations,  and  met  on  fixed  days  for 
sacrifice  and  psalmody  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  x.  5). 
The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20-24  indicates  that  the 
meetings  were  open  to  any  worshippeis  who  might 
choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,"  the  brotheis  of  the  order  themselves. 
Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Elislia,  the  question  of  the 
Shunammite's  husband  (2  K.  iv.  23),  "  Wherefore 
wilt  thou  go  to  him  (the  prophet)  to-day  ?  It  is 
neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath ,"  implies  frequent 
periodical  gatherings,  instituted  or  perhaps  revived 
by  Elijah  and  his  successors,  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  religious  life  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  counteracting  the  prevalent  idolatry.  The  date 
of  Ps.  lxxiv.  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  synagogues  of 
God  "  (Vk  HjrtD,  meeting-places  of  God),  which 

the  invaders  are  represented  as  destroying  (v.  8). 
It  may  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Chaidaean  invasion  (Vitringa,  Synag.  pp.  396- 
405).  It  has  been  referred  to  that  of  the  Maccabees 
(De  Wette,  Psalmen.  in  loc.),  or  to  an  intermediate 
period  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the  land  laid 
waste  by  the  army  of  Bagoses,  under  A rtaxerxes  II. 
(Ewald," Poet.  Bitch,  ii.  358).  The  "assembly  of 
the  eldeis,"  in  Ps.  cvii.  32,  leaves  us  in  like  un- 
certainty. 

(3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the 
Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  pro- 
bably became  more  systematic  (Vitringa,  De  Synag. 
pp.  413-429;  Jost,  Jtidenthum,  i.  168;  Bomitius, 
Ve  Synagog.  in  L'golini,  Thes.  xxi.),  and  must  have 
helped  forward  the  change  which  appeais  so  con- 
spicuously at  the  time  of  the  return.  The  repeated 
mention  of  gatherings  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  sitting 
before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  hearing  his  word 
(Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  31),  implies  the 
transfer  to  the  land  of  the  captivity  of  the  custom 
that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
One  remarkable  passage  may  possibly  contain  a 
more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who  still 
remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the 
blessings  of  the  sanctuary.  "  Get  ye  far  from 
the  Lord ;  unto  us  is  this  hud  given  in  a  posses- 
sion." The  prophet's  answer  is,  that  it  was  not  so. 
Jehovah  was  as  truly  with  them  in  their  "  little 
sanctuary  "  as  He  had  been  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  presence,  not  the  outward  glory,  was 
itself  the  sanctuary  (Ez.  xi.  15,  16).*  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 

of  Jewish  interpreters.  (Vutablus,  in  Crit.  Sac.  in  loco, 
OslraeU  s.  v.  Synagogue)  The  other  rendering?  (comp. 
Kwald  and  RonenmUller,  in  loc.),  "  I  will  be  lo  them  a 
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probably  of  periodic  meetings  (En-,  viii.  15 ;  Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  To  thai  rwriod  ac- 
cordingly we  may  attribute  the  revival,  if  not  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  The  "  ancient  days  " 
of  which  St.  James  speaks  (Acts  iv.  21)  may,  at 
least,  go  back  so  far.  Assuming  Ewald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  lxxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the 
Maccabaean  history,  either  as  objects  of  attack,  or 
rallying  points  of  defence,  unless  we  are  to  see  in 
the  gathering  of  the  persecuted  Jews  at  Maspha 
(Mitpah)  as  at  a  "  place  where  they  prayed  afore- 
time in  Israel"  (1  Mace.  iii.  46),  not  only  a 
reminiscence  of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy  place,  but 
the  continuance  of  a  more  recent  custom.  When 
that  struggle  was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  freer  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
synagogue  parochial  system  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  other  countries.  The  influence  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  the  growing  power  of  the  Pharisees 
the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the  example,  probably, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion  "  ( Vitringa,  p.  426 ), 
would  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Well-nigh 
every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more  syna- 
gogues. Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  nil  a  building, 
there  was  the  trpoaivxh ,  or  place  of  prayer,  some- 
times open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and, 
perhaps,  to  read  (Acts  xvi.  13;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
10,  23 ;  Juven.  Sat.  iii.  296).h   Sometimes  the 

term  irpoo-eux^  (=rf?E>**l  1*1*3)  was  applied  even 
to  an  actual  synagogue  (Jos.  Vit.  c  54). 

(4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we 
may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the 
Maccabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still 
made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  feasts,  the  habitual 
religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of  Pales- 
tine was  connected  much  moie  intimately  with 
the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could 
alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Temple,  or  would  certainly  have  been  driven 
from  it  unless  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  circumcision  (Acts  xxi.  28;  comp. 
Proselytes).  Here  too,  as  in  the  cognate  order 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 


sanctuary,  for  a  little  time,"  or  "in  a  little  measure," 
give  a  less  satisfactory  meaning.  The  language  of  the 
later  Jews  applied  the  term  "  sanctuary  "  to  the  ark-end 
of  the  synagogue  (in/ra). 

b  We  may  trace  perhaps  In  this  selection  of  localities, 
like  the  "  sacri  fonlls  nemm "  of  Juv.  Sat.  ill.  13,  the 
re-appearance,  treed  from  Its  old  abominations,  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  the  groves,  of 
the  charm  which  led  them  to  bow  down  under  "every 
green  tree  "  (la  ML  6 ;  Jer.  II.  20). 

c  The  practice  of  a  fixed  Kiblth  (=  direction)  In 
prayer  was  clearly  very  ancient,  and  commended  Itself  to 
some  special  necessities  of  the  Eastern  character,  la 
V*.  xxvlli.,  ascribed  to  David,  we  have  probably  the 
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diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  required  no  sons  of  Aaron  ; 
gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary 
precedence.  [Priests;  Scribes.]  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  '*  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.  In  another  way  too  the  synagogues  every- 
where prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
'«  Moses  "  only  but  "  the  Prophets  "  were  read  in 
them  every  Sabbath  day,  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 

III.  Structure. — (1.)  The  size  of  a  synagogue, 
like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied  with  the 
population.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that 
there  were  any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  di- 
mensions, like  those  which  are  traced  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.  It*  position  was,  however, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest 
ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged. 
Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render 
it  conspicuous  (Leyrer,  $.  v.  Synag.  in  Herzog's 
Ueai-Encyd.).  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  Jewish  devotion.  The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed,  that  the  worshippers 
as  thev  entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
it«  (Vitringa,  pp.  178,  457).  The  building  was 
commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  whe- 
ther by  a  church-ratf  "evied  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
free  gifts',  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitringa,  p. 
229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or 
even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  In 
the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was  often 
erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahometans,  near  the 
tombs  of  famous  Rabbis  or  holy  men.  When  the 
building  was  finished  it  was  set  apart,  as  the 
Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication. 
From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated  character.  The 
common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up 
accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it  No  one  was  to 
pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased 
to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  base  purpose — might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.  into  a 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  tannery.  A  scraper  stood 
outside  the  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves, 
before  they  enter  ed,  of  anything  that  would  be  de- 
filing (Leyrer,  /.  c,  and  Vitringa). 

(2.)  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  syna- 
gogue we  trace  nn  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which, 
like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  contained  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  It  gave  to  that  end  the  name 
and  character  of  a  sanctuary  (S3,i*l).  The  same 
thought  was  sometimes  expressed  by  its  being  called 


earliest  trace  of  It  (De  Wette.  in  Ice).  It  is  recognised 
in  the  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  29  el  aL> 
It  appears  as  a  fixed  rule  in  the  devotions  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  vL  10).  It  was  adopted  afterwards  by  Mahomet, 
and  the  point  of  the  Kibleh,  alter  some  lingering  reverence 
to  the  Holy  City,  transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Kaaba  of  Mecca.  The  early  Christian  practice  of  praying 
towards  the  East  indicates  a  like  feeling,  and  probably 
originated  In  the  adoption  by  the  Churches  of  Europe 
and  Africa  of  the  structure  of  the  synagogue.  The 
position  of  the  altar  In  those  churches  rested  on  a  like 
analogy.  The  table  of  the  Lord,  bearing  witness  of  the 
blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  took  the  place  of  the  Arte  which 
contained  the  Law  that  was  the  groundwork  of  the  Old. 
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after  the  name  of  Aaron  (Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  ch. 
x.),  and  was  developed  still  further  in  the  name  of 
Ciphertth,  or  Mercy-seat,  given  to  the  lid,  or  door 
of  the  chest,  and  in  the  Veil  which  hung  before  it 
(Vitringa,  p.  181).  This  part  of  the  synagogue 
was  naturally  the  place  of  honour.  Here  were  the 
Tr/xnToKoBetplcu,  after  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  honoured  worshipper  was  invited 
(James  ii.  2,  3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark, 
still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was 
the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater 
festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept 
burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought  by  devout 
worshippers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath,  •'.«.  on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p.  198).* 
A  little  further  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons 
could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose 
a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation 
were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other, 
a  low  partition,  live  or  six  feet  high,  running  be- 
tween them  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt,  ii.  476). 
The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for  many 
centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened 
off  by  lattice-work  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart,  Ce- 
rim.  Relig.  i.).  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated, 
were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  often  elabo- 
rately decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or 
enamelled,  according  to  their  material.  Such  cases 
were  customary  offerings  from  the  rich  when  they 
brought  their  infant-children  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi 
of  the  synagogue.*  As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have 
also  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  for  the  Haphtaroth, 
or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or 
near  the  door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the 
Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the  other 
for  local  charities.'  (3.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been 
*'  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  (4.)  A  chest  for 
trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  used  at 
the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals  (Vi- 
tringa, Leyrer,  /.  c). 

IV.  Officers. — (1.)  In  smaller  towns  there  was 
often  but  one  Rabbi  (Vitringa,  p.  549).  Where 
a  fuller  organization  was  possible,  there  was  a 
college  of  Elders  (D*3J>?  =  xptefiurfpoi,  Luke  vii. 

3)  presided  over  by  one  who  was  kot*  s'JoxVi  & 
apx'ffvydyayos  (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xviii.  8,  17).  To  these  elders  belonged  a 
variety  of  synonymes,  each  with  a  special  signifi- 
cance. ■  They  were  D'D3"1D  (ParnasimsiroijUsVsj, 
Eph.  iv.  11),  watching  over  their  flock,  rpotera- 
T«i,  fiyoiptrot,  as  ruling  over  it  (1  Tim.  v.  17; 


s  Here  also  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
votive  sliver  lamps  hanging  beforo  the  shrines  and  holy 
places,  bring  the  old  practice  vividly  before  our  eyes. 

•  The  custom.  It  may  be  noticed,  connects  itself  with  the 
memorable  history  of  those  who  "  brought  young  children  " 
to  Jesus  that  He  should  touch  them  (Mark  x.  13). 

'  if  this  practice  existed,  as  is  probable,  In  the  first 
century,  It  throws  light  upon  the  special  stress  laid  by 
St.  Paul  on  the  collection  for  the  "poor  saints"  In  Jeru- 
salem (1  Cor.  xvl.  Ac).  The  Christian  Churches  were 
not  to  be  behind  the  Jewish  Synagogues  In  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Palestine  Relief  Fund. 

t  The  two  treatises  Dt  decern  otiotiM,  by  Rhenferd  and 


Heb.  xiii.  7).  With  their  head,  they  formed  a  kind 
of  Chapter,  managed  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue, 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating  (Vitringa, 
pp.  549-621,  727). 

(2.)  The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  ItSc  (BMltach = 
legatus),  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  was  therefore  the 
chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c,  in  their  name.  The 
conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of  St. 
Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be 
active,  of  full  age,  the  father  of  a  family,  not  rich 
or  engaged  in  business,  possessing  a  good  voice,  apt 
to  teach  (comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1-7 ;  Tit.  i.  6-9).  In 
him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
the  prototype  of  the  tryytXos  ixxXrielas  of  Rev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1,  tie.  (Vitringa,  p.  934). 

(3.)  The  Chatzin  (||ri),  or  «r>)p«Tfir  of  the 

synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a  lower 
kind  resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon,  or 
sub-deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  For  him  too  there 
were  conditions  like  those  for  the  legatus.  Like  the 
legatus  and  the  elders,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  (Vitringa,  p.  836).  Prac- 
tically he  often  acted  during  the  week  as  school- 
master of  the  town  or  village,  and  in  this  way 
came  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly 
on  the  same  level  as  the  legatus. 

(4.)  Besides  these  there  were  ten  men  attached 
to  every  synagogue,  whose  functions  have  been  the 
subject-matter  of  voluminous  controversy.!  They 
were  known  as  the  Batlanim  (D'3  7133  =  Otiosi), 
and  no  synagogue  was  complete  without  them.  They 
were  to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  fur 
their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  By  some 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  and,  in  part, 
Vitringa,  p.  532)  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  above  officials,  with  the  addition  of  the  alms- 
collectors.*  Rhenferd,  however  (Ugolini,  Thes.  voL 
xxi.),  sees  in  them  simply  a  body  of  men,  perma- 
nently on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number'),  so  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper 
hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  body  of 
men,  the  Stationarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish 
Archaeologists,  appointed  to  act  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregation  in  the  services  of  the 
Temple  (Jost,  Qesch.  Judenth.  i.  168-172).  It  is 
of  course  possible  that,  in  many  cases  the  same 
persons  may  have  united  both  characters,  and  been, 
e.  g.  at  once  Otiosi  and  alms-collectors. 

(5.)  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the 
organization  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in 
that  of  the  Ecclesia.    Here  also  there  was  the  single 


Vitringa,  in  Ugolinl's  Thetaurui,  vol.  xxi.,  occupy  more 
than  700  folio  pages.  The  present  writer  has  not  read 
tbem  through.   Is  there  any  one  living  who  has  ? 

»  Ligtatfoot's  classification  Is  as  follows.  The  Ten 
consisted  of  three  Judges,  tho  Legatus,  whom  this  writer 
Identifies  with  the  Chazsan,  three  Pamasim,  whom  he 
Identifies  with  alms-collectors  and  compares  to  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church,  the  Targumlst  or  interpreter,  the 
schoolmaster  and  bis  assistant.  The  whole  is,  however 
very  conjectural. 

'  This  was  bused  on  a  fantastic  Inference  from  Num. 
xiv.  27.  The  ten  unfaithful  spies  were  spoken  of  as  an 
"  evil  amgrtgaUm!'  Sanltedr.  Iv.  6,  in  Lightfoot,  L  c 
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presbyter-bishop  [Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council 
of  presbyters  under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The 
leyatus  of  the  synagogue  appears  in  the  &yytKos 
(Rev.  i.  20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  ixoV-roAos 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  the  elders  as  such 
is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds  (Eph.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  v.  1 ).  They  are  known  also  as  rryoiixevoi 
(Heb.  xiii.  7).  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian 
proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  sacerdotal  name 
of  hptis,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva, 
the  exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief 
priest"  in  this  sense  (Acts  xix.  14).  In  the  edicts 
of  the  Inter  Roman  emperors,  the  terms  ipxuptis 
and  Upeis  are  repeatedly  applied  to  the  rulers  of 
synagogues  (Cod.  Theodos.  He  Jud.,  quoted  by  Vi- 
tringa,  De  decern  Miosis;  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  xxi.). 
Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scattered  priests,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the  Rabbis  or 
elders  of  what  was  now  loft  to  them  as  their  only 
sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  pre- 
cedence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They 
were  invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
The  benediction  of  Num.  vi.  22,  was  reserved  for 
them  alone. 

V.  Worship.—  (1.)  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduction  (here  aiso,  as 
with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of 
the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  struc- 
ture of  that  liturgy,  or  of  the  baser  elements,  wild 
Talmudic  legends,  curses  against  Christians  under 
the  name  of  Epicureans,  and  other  extravagances 
which  have  mingled  with  it  (McCaul,  Old  1'aths, 
ch.  xvii.,  xix.).  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to 
notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the 
organization,  was  connected  with  the  facts  of  the 
N.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Here  too  we  meet  with  multi- 
plied coincidences.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Synagogue,  modified  (1.) 
by  the  new  truths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  spiritual  Cha- 
rismata. 

(2.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed 
forms  of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had  asked 
their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  be 
had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as 
the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  Kabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be 
and  were  abused.  The  Pharisee  might  in  syna- 
gogues, or,  when  the  synagogues  were  dosed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the 
Shema  (•'  Hear  0  Israel,"  iic.  from  Deut.  vi.  4), 
his  Kaddish,  his  Shemdneh  Esrth,  the  eighteen 
Berachoth  or  blessings,  with  the  "  vain  repetition  " 
which  has  reappeared  in  Christian  worship.  But 
for  the  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern 
of  devotion,  and  their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To 
their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing  inconsistent 
with  true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a 
fixed  order  (kotA  ri^iv,  1  Cor.  xiv.  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  6uch  as  all  litur- 
gical study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in 
the  Apostolic  Age.  If  the  gifts  of  utterance  which 
characterised  the  first  period  of  that  age  led  for  a 
time  to  greater  freedom,  to  unpremeditated  prayer, 


if  that  was  m  its  turn  succeeded  by  the  renewed 
predominance  of  a  formal  fixed  order,  the  alterna- 
tion and  the  struggle  which  have  reappeared  in  so 
many  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Church  were  not 
without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism.  There 
also,  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
bending form.  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary 
of  the  second  Gamaliel  (circ.  A.i>.  80-115),  taught 
that  the  leqntus  of  the  synagogue  should  discard 
even  the  SliemSneh  Etrih,  the  eighleen  fixed 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  daily  and  Sabbath 
services,  and  should  pray  as  his  heart  prompted 
him.  The  offence  against  the  formalism  into  which 
Judaism  stiffened,  was  apparently  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.  He  was  excommunicated  (not,  indeed, 
avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  Caesarea 
(Jost,  Qesch.  Judenth.  ii.  36^  45). 

(3.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element 
in  Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  all  Gentile  tbrms  of  adoration,  was 
derived  from  the  older  order.  "  Moses  "  was  "  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day "  (Acts  x v. 
21),  the  whole  Law  being  i-ead  consecutively,  so  as 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three 
years,  according  to  that  which  ultimately  prevailed 
and  determined  the  existing  divisions  of  tie  Hebrew 
text  (Bible,  and  Leyrer,  /.  c),  in  the  52  weeks 
of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets 
were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Derash,  the 
kiyos  mpaxKfiotus  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian 
synagogues,  we  must  believe,  followed  this  order 
with  but  little  deviation.  It  remained  for  them 
before  long  to  add  "  the  other  Scriptures "  which 
they  had  learnt  to  recognise  as  more  precious  even 
than  the  Law  itself,  the  "  prophetic  word  "  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  not  less  truly  than  that  of 
the  Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the 
same  Spirit  [Scripture].  The  synagogue  use  of 
Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  those  which 
had  a  special  fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to 
that  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  for  which  the  simple 
consecutive  repetition  of  the  whole  Psalter,  in  a 
day  as  in  some  Eastern  monasteries,  in  a  week  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  in  a  month  as  in  the  English 
Prayer-book  is,  perhaps,  a  less  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute. 

(4.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  student  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, the  subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  among 
Christian  controversialists.  Whatever  account  may 
be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  Prayers  for  the 
Dead  appear  in  the  Church's  worship  as  soon  as  we 
have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  immediate  records  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  well  been  described  by  a 
writer,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Romish  ten- 
dencies, as  an  "immemorial  practice."  Though 
"Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks." 
The  prayers  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  early 
liturgy  of  the  world  "  (Ellicott,  Destiny  of  the 
Creature,  Serm.  vi.).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask, 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?  The  strong  feeling 
shown  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  it  was 
not  "  superfluous  and  vain  "  to  pray  for  the  dead 
(2  Mace.  xii.  44),  was  sure,  under  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  Pharisaic  Scribes,  to  shew  itself  in  the 
devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we  trace 
back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
the  practice  is  "  immemorial,"  as  old  at  least  as 
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the  traditions  of  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf,  De 
Syncuj.  pp.  709,  710  ;  McCau),  Old  Paths,  ch. 
xxxviii.).  There  is  a  probability  indefinitely  great 
that  prayers  for  the  departed  (the  Kaddish  of 
later  Judaism)  were  familiar  to  the  synagogues 
of  Palestine  and  other  countries,  that  the  early 
Christian  believers  were  not  startled  by  them 
as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  uncondemned 
even  by  ou.'  Lord  Himself.  The  writer  already 
quoted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2  Tim. 
i.  18  (Ellicott,  Past.  Epistles,  in  loc.).  St.  Paul, 
remembering  Onesiphorus  as  one  whose  "  house  " 
had  been  bereaved  of  him,  prays  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  "  in  that  day."  Prayers  for  the 
dead  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  anti- 
Scriptural.  If  the  English  Church  has  wisely  and 
rightly  eliminated  them  from  her  services,  it  is  not 
because  Scripture  says  nothing  of  them,  or  that 
their  antiquity  is  not  primitive,  but  because,  in 
such  a  matter,  experience  is  a  truer  guide  than 
the  silence  or  the  hints  of  Scripture,  or  than  the 
voice  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity. 

(5.)  The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times 
of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obvi- 
ously the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  houis 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3, 9), 
and  had  been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Ps. 
lv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion, 
known  then,  and  still  known,  respectively  as  the 
ShackSrith,  the  Mincha,  and  the  'ArSbith ;  they  had 
not  only  the  prestige  of  an  authoritative  tradition, 
but  were  connected  respectively  with  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
first  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
(Buxtorf,  Synag.  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the 
second,  probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  c. ;  Tertull.  De  Orat.  c.  xxv.). 
The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem, 
at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resem- 
blance ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  symmetry  which 
points  to  an  original  connexion.  The  solemn  days 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  lust  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change  wns 
brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  so- 
ciety what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

(6.)  The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  be- 
lieved, fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other 
[comp.  Lord's  Dat,  Sabbath],  and  connects  it- 
self with  another  interesting  custom,  common  to 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The 
feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine, 
over  which  a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was 
handed  round  (Jost,  Gesch.  Judenth.  i.  180).  It 
is  obvious  that,  so  long  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
followers  continued  to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of 


k  It  has  always  to  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  word  was 
obviously  coined  for  toe  purposes  of  Christian  life,  and  is 
applied  in  Uie  first  Instance  to  the  supper  (1  Cor.  xl.  20), 
afterwards  to  the  day  (Rev.  i.  10). 

■  One  point  of  contrast  fs  as  striking  as  these  points  of 
resemblance.  The  Jew  prayed  with  bis  head  covered, 
with  the  Tullith  drawn  over  his  ears  and  reaching  to  the 
shoulders.  The  Greek,  however,  habitually  In  worship 
as  In  olber  acts,  went  bare-headed ;  and  the  Apostle  of 


reckoning,  so  long  »'.  c.  as  they  fraternized  with 
their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  this  would 
coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  itewvov  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we  should 
call  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  second.  By  degrees,  as  has  been  shown  else- 
where [Lord's  Supper],  the  time  became  later, 
passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn  of  the 
next  day.  So  the  Lord's  Supper  ceased  to  be  a  sup- 
per really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  gate  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead 
of  deriving  it  from  the  departing  day.  The  day 
came  to  be  Kopia/rtj,  because  it  began  with  the 
ttiitvov  Kvpuutivl  Gradually  the  Sabbath  ceased 
as  such  to  be  observed  at  all.  The  practice  of 
observing  both,  as  in  the  Church  of  Rome  up  to  the 
fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the  transition 
period, 

(7.)  From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution, 
entire  or  partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meet- 
ing (Heb.  x.  22 ;  John  xiii.  1-15 ;  Tertull.  De  Orat. 
cap.  xi.) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude 
of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11 ;  Tertull.  ibid,  cap.  xxtii.); 
the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull.  t'torf.  cap.  xiii.) ;  the 
face  turned  towards  the  Kibleh  of  the  East  (Clem. 
Al.  Strom.  1.  c);  the  responsivo  Amen  of  the 
congregation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).™  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the 
wilder  type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There, 
in  the  closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the 
worshippers  not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and 
lifted  up  their  hands,  but  leapt  up  with  wild  ges- 
tures (toi}»  t«  *6Sas  irtpydpoiuv),  as  if  they 
would  fain  rise  with  their  prayers  to  heaven  itself 
(Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  40).*  This,  too,  reproduced  a 
custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did  the  whole 
body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously  as  they 
repeated  the  great  Ter-sanctus  hymn  of  Isaiah  vi. 
(Vitringa,  p.  1100  et  seq. ;  Buxtorf,  cap.  x.). 

VI.  Judicial  Functions. — (1.)  The  language  of 
the  N.T.  shows  that  the  officers  of  the  synagogue 
exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The 
synagogue  itself  was  the  place  of  trial  (Luke  xii. 
11  ;  xxi.  12) ;  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scourging  (Hatt.  x.  17 ;  Mark 
xiii.  9).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
right  of  inflicting  any  severer  penalty,  unless, 
under  this  head,  we  may  include  that  of  excom- 
munication, or  "  putting  a  man  out  of  the 
synagogue"  (John  xii.  42,  xvi.  2),  placing  him 
under  an  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9), 
"  delivering  him  to  Satan  "  (1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  20).  (Meyer  and  Stanley,  in  loc.)  In  soma 
cases  they  exercised  the  right,  even  ouUide  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the 
accused,  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ix.  2 ;  xxii.  5). 

(2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  of 

the  Gentile  Churches,  renouncing  all  early  prejudices, 
recognises  this  as  more  fitting,  more  natural,  more  In 
harmony  with  the  right  relation  of  the  sexes  (1  Cor. 
xi.  4). 

■  The  same  curious  practice  existed  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  Is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Church  of 
Abyssinia,  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  preserving  more  than 
any  other  Christian  society,  the  type  of  Judaism  (I.udolt 
Hitt.  Aethwp.  ill.  6 ;  Stanley,  Eattrrtt  CavreVp.  12). 
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its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the  passage*  referred  to 
(Matt.  i.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9)  they  are  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  <rvv4Spta,  or  councils,  yet 
both  appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of 
religious  persecution  might  fasten  on  its  victims. 
The  eiplanation  commouly  given  that  the  council 
sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus  identified  with 
it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  fLeyrer,  in  Herzog's 
Reai-Encyo.  "  Synedrien  ).  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal 
of  23,  which  sat  in  every  city  [Council],  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Joaephus  describes  as  acting 
in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §14 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §5),°  and  that  under  the  term  syna- 
gogue we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Ten  judges  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros.  Sanhedr.  1.  c),  consisting 
either  of  the  elders,  the  chazzan,  and  the  legatus,  or 
otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  i.  392)  of  the 
ten  Batlanim,  or  Otioti  (see  above,  IV.  4). 

(3.)  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian 
institution.  The  eVucAqirfa,  either  by  itself  or  by 
appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The 
elders  of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend 
to  the  trivial  disputes  of  daily  life  (ri  0urriK<(). 
For  these  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fairness, 
however  destitute  of  official  honour  and  position 
(oi  itovStyriiiivoi),  would  be  enough  (1  Cor.  vi. 
1-8).  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue, 
were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  religion 
and  morals.  In  such  coses  they  had  power  to 
excommunicate,  to  "  put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  some- 
times by  their  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  society  (I  Cor.  v.  4).  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Hammond  and  other  com- 
mentators have  seen  a  reference  to  these  judicial 
functions  in  James  ii.  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fawned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view, 
that  they  were  "  judge)  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying 
respect  of  persons  into  their  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  interpretation,  however,  though  inge- 
nious, is  hardly  sufficiently  supported.  [E.  H.  P.] 
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The  institution  thus  described,  though 

not  Biblical  in  the  sense  of  occurring  as  a  word  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  is  yet  too  closely  con- 
nected with  a  large  number  of  Biblical  facts  and 
names  to  be  passed  over.  In  the  absence  of  direct 
historical  data,  it  will  be  best  to  put  together  the 
traditions  or  conjectures  of  Rabbinic  writers. 

(1.)  On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  a 
great  council  was  appointed,  according  to  these  tra- 
ditions, to  re-orgauise  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  120  members  (Megilluth, 
176,  18c),  and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  pro- 
phets, themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers  (Puke  Aboth, 
i.  1).  Ezra  was  recognised  as  president.  Among 
the  other  members,  in  part  together,  in  put  suc- 
cessively, were  Joshua,  the  High  Priest.  Zerubba- 
bel,  and  their  companious,  Daniel  and  the  three 
"children,"  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Ma- 
lachi,  the  rulers  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai.  Their 
aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crown,  or  glory  of 

,     •  11k  identification  of  these  two  is  due  to  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  by  Grotius  (on  Matt,  v  21).   Tbe  od- 
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Israel,  i.e.  to  reinstate  in  its  majesty  the  nam* 
of  God  as  Great,  Mighty,  Terrible  (Dent.  vii.  21, 
i.  17;  Neh.  i.  5,  ix.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18;  Dan.  ix. 
4).  To  this  end  they  collected  all  the  sacred 
writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  canon  of  the  O.T.  Their  work  included 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  this  was  settled  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Masoretic  editors.  They 
instituted  the  feast  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  Shemineh  Etrth,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  193).  Their  de- 
crees were  quoted  afterwards  as  those  of  the  elders 
(tbe  */»o*34refwi  of  Mark  vii.  3,  the  itfxeuot 
of  Matt.  v.  21,  27,  33),  the  Dibri  Sdphlrim  (  = 
words  of  the  scribes),  which  were  of  more  authority 
than  the  Law  itself.  They  left  behind  them  the 
characteristic  saying,  handed  down  by  Simon  the 
high-priest,  the  last  member  of  the  order,  "Be 
cautious  in  judging ;  train  up  many  scholars ;  set 
a  hedge  about  the  Law"  (Pirke  Aboth,  i.  1). 
[Scribes.] 

(2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  uncertain.  The 
absence  of  any  historical  mention  of  such  a  body, 
not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in 
Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Olam,  so  that  the 
earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirkt  Aboth, 
circ.  tbe  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led  some 
critics  (e.g.  DeWette,  J.  D.  Michaelis)  to  reject 
tbe  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention,  resting 
on  no  other  foundation  than  the  existence,  after  the 
exile,  of  a  Sanhedrim  of  71  or  72  members,  charged 
with  supreme  executive  functions.  Ewald  (6«*cA. 
I  sr.  iv.  192)  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  view,  and 
looks  on  the  number  120  as  a  later  element,  intro- 
duced for  its  symbolic  significance.  Jost  (Qetch. 
dee  Jud.  i.  41)  maintains  that  the  Greek  origin  of 
the  word  Sanhedrim  points  to  its  later  date,  and 
that  its  functions  were  prominently  judicial,  while 
those  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  were  promi- 
nently legislative.  He  recognises,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  probability  that  120  was  used  as  a  round 
number,  never  actually  made  up,  and  thinks  that 
the  germ  of  the  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
85  names  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  having 
joined  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  Neh.  x. 
1-27.  The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  (as  Jost,  following  the  idea  of  another 
Jewish  critic,  suggests)  an  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod  (to  use  the 
terminology  of  a  later  time)  of  the  National  Church. 
The  Pirke  Aboth,  it  should  be  mentioned,  speaks  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  as  ceasing  to  exist  before  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim  (x.  1 ),  and  it  is 
mote  probable  that  the  latter  rose  out  of  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  former  than  that  the  former  was 
only  the  mythical  transfer  of  the  latter  to  an  earlier 
time.  (Comp.  Leyrer,  s.  v.  Synagoge,  die  grosse,  in 
Herzog's  Encyclop.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

SYNTYCHE  (iuyrixy-  Syntyche),  a  female 
member  of  theCburch  of  Philippi,mentioned(Phil.  iv, 
2, 3)  along  with  another  named  Euodias  (or  rather 
Euodia).  To  what  has  been  said  under  the  latter 
head  the  following  may  be  added.  The  Apostle's 
injunction  to  these  two  women  is,  that  they  should 
live  in  liarmony  with  one  another ;  from  which  we 

dltion  of  two  scribes  or  secretaries  makes  the  number  ta 
bolh  cases  equal. 
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Infer  that  they  had,  more  or  less,  foiled  in  this  re- 
spect. Such  harmony  was  doubly  important,  if 
they  held  an  office,  as  deaconesses,  in  the  Church : 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  had  afforded  to  St.  Paul  active  co-operation 
under  difficult  circumstances  («V  tbarrytKly 
avr4i$\7)<rir  not,  ver.  2),  and  perhaps  there  were 
at  Philippi  other  women  of  the  same  class  (dtrivtt, 
ib.).  At  all  events  this  passage  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  Gospel  did  for  women,  and  women  for 
the  Gospel,  in  the  Apostolic  times :  and  it  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  having  reference  to  that  Church  which 
was  the  first  founded  by  St.  Paul  in  Europe,  and  the 
first  member  of  which  was  Lydia.  Some  thoughts 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Rilliet,  Comm.  sur 
CEpitre  aux  Phitipp.  pp.  311-314.     [J.  S.  H.] 

SY'EACUSE  (SupoifoCo-ai:  Si/racuta).  The 
celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  St. 
Paul  arrived  thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from 
Melita,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12). 
The  magnificence  which  Cicero  describes  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time,  was  then  do  doubt  greatly  im- 
paired. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  Sicily  had  been 
exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus  Pompeius, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  subsequently  carried 
on  against  the  triumvir  Octavius.  Augustus  restored 
Syracuse,  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which  last 
had  contributed  much  to  the  successful  issue  of  his 
struggle  with  Sextus  Pompeius.  Yet  the  island 
Ortygia,  and  a  vary  small  portion  of  the  mainland 
adjoining,  sufficed  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  former  population.  But  the  site  of 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  The  prevalent  wind  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  W.N.VV.  This  would  carry 
the  vessels  from  the  corn  region  lying  eastward  of 
Cape  Bon,  round  the  southern  point  of  Sicily,  Cape 
Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Creep- 
ing up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would  lie  either 
in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  or  at  Khegium,  until  the 
wind  changed  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled  them 
to  fetch  the  Campanian  harbours,  Puteoli  or  Gaeta, 
or  to  proceed  as  for  as  Ostia.  In  crossing  from 
Africa  to  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied 
two  or  three  points  to  the  northward,  they  would 
naturally  bear  up  for  Malta, — and  this  had  pro- 
bably been  the  case  with  the  "  Twins,"  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  found  a  passage  after  his  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  that  island.  Arrived  in  Malta,  they 
watched  for  the  opportunity  of  a  wind  to  take 
them  westward,  and  with  such  a  one  they  readily 
made  Syracuse.  To  proceed  further  while  it  con- 
tinned  blowing  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  they  re- 
mained "  three  dap."  They  then,  the  wind  having 
probably  shifted  into  a  westerly  quarter  so  as  to 
give  them  smooth  water,  coasted  the  shore  and 
made  (irtpuKS6vTfs  Karriyriiaafiiy  tls)  Khegium. 
After  one  day  there,  the  wind  got  round  still  more 
and  blew  from  the  south ;  they  therefore  weighed, 
and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day  of  the  run  (Acts  xxviii.  12-14). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not 
supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  the  extent  it  had 
done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  exhausted  ;  for 
Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com,  and  some  other 
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productions,  Sicily  even  surpassed  Italy.  But  the 
country  had  become  depopulated  by  the  long  series 
of  wars,  and  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome, 
her  great  nobles  turned  vast  tracts  into  pasture. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
of  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  manner,  and 
among  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was 
produced),  fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to 
have  been  the  prominent  articles.  These  grazing 
and  horse-breeding  farms  were  kept  up  by  slave 
labour;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  the  whole 
island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disturbance,  owing 
to  the  slaves  continually  running  away  and  forming 
bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these  became  so 
formidable  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regular  military 
operations  to  put  them  down  ;  a  circumstance  oi 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  9),  which  would  have  reconverted  the 
spacious  grass-lands  into  small  arable  farms  culti- 
vated by  Roman  freemen. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  were  only  five  Ro- 
man colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one. 
The  others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae, 
and  Tyndaris.  Messnna  too,  although  not  a  colony, 
was  a  town  filled  with  a  Roman  population.  Pro- 
bably its  inhabitants  were  merchants  connected 
with  the  wine  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Syracuse  and 
Panormus  were  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Roman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicels, 
Sicani,  Morgetes,  and  Iberes  (aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in 
the  interior,  in  what  exact  political  condition  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  vil- 
leins. Some  few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  having  the  Latin  franchise,  and  some  as  paying 
a  fixed  tribute ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  island  were 
mainly  great  absentee  proprietors,  and  almost  all 
its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi.  c.  2 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84  seqq.,  v.  15-118;  Cicero, 
Verr.  iv.  53;  Plin.  N.  H.  Hi.  8).      [J.  W.  B.] 

SYK'IA  (DTK :  Supla :  Syria)  is  the  term  used 
throughout  our  version  for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as 
well  as  for  the  Greek  Svpfo.  The  Greek  writers 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  contraction  or  corruption 
of  Assyria  (Herod,  vii.  63 ;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  80 ; 
Dion  vs.  Perieg.  970-975;  Eustath.  Comment,  ad  loc. 
&c.).  But  this  derivation  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Tsyria,  the  country  about 
Tsur  (HV),  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  resem- 
blance to  Assyria  ("HB'K)  is  thus  purely  accidental ;  7 
and  the  two  words  must  be  regarded  as  in  reality 
completely  distinct. 

1 .  Geographical  extent. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
fix  the  limits  of  Syria.    The  Hebrew  Aram  seems 
to  commence  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  to  extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  east- 
ward probably  to  the  Khabour  river.    Its  chief 
divisions  are  Aram-Dammesek,  or  "Syria  of  Dn- 
i  masons,"  Aram-Zobah,  or  "  Syria  of  Zoboh,"  Aram- 
;  Naharaim, "  Mesopotamia,"  or  "  Syria  of  the  Two 
i  Rivers,"  and  Padan-Arain,  "  the  plain  Syria,"  or 
"  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains."    Of  these 
!  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with 
the  rich  country  about  Damascus,  lying  betweet 
i  Auti-libanus  and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the 
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district  about  Harran  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country 
stretching  out  from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons 
Masius  towards  the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at 
Ras-el-Ain.  Aram-Naharaim  seems  to  be  a  term 
including  this  last  tract,  and  extending  beyond  it, 
though  how  far  beyond  is  doubtful.  The  "  two 
rivers"  intended  are  probably  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  approach  very  near  each  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekr ;  and  Aram-Naha- 
raim may  have  originally  been  applied  especially  to 
the  mountain  tract  which  here  separates  them.  If 
so,  it  no  doubt  gradually  extended  its  meaning ;  for 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  it  clearly  includes  the  district 
about  Harran,  the  Padan-Aram  of  other  places. 
Whether  the  Scriptural  meaning  ever  extends  much 
beyond  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  later  Greeks, 
so  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained between  the  two  great  streams.  [See  Meso- 
potamia.] Aram-Zobah  seems  to  be  the  tract 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coelesyria ;  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reaches  down  to  the  Great  River 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  16),  and  on  the  other  excludes 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10).  The  other  divisions 
of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah  and  Aram-beth- 
Rechob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Probably  they  were  portions  of  the  tract 
intervening  between  Anti-libanus  and  the  desert. 

The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria  still 
more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram.  On 
the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine,  in- 
cluding in  it  Cappadocia,  and  even  Bithynia  (Herod, 
i.  72,  76,  ii.  104;  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2;  Dionys. 
Perieg.  972) ;  on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  comprise  Philistia 
and  Edom  (Herod,  iii.  5 ;  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §2). 
Again,  through  the  confusion  in  their  minds  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  the  Assyrians,  they  some- 
times included  the  country  of  the  latter,  and  even 
its  southern  neighbour  Babylonia,  in  Syria  (Strab. 
xvi.  1,  §2).  Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a 
feeling  that  Syria  Proper  was  a  narrower  region. 
Herodotus,  while  he  calls  the  Cappadocians  and  the 
Assyrians  Syrians,  gives  the  name  of  Syria  only  to 
the  country  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  between 
Cilicia  and  Egypt  (ii.  106,  157,  159,  iii.  6,  91). 
Dionysius,  who  speaks  of  two  Syrias,  an  eastern 
and  a  western,  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  latter 
{Perieg.  895).  Strnbo,  like  Hei-odotus,  has  one 
Syria  only,  which  he  defines  as  the  maritime  tract 
between  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  lssus.  The  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  Syria,  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers,  is  even  moi  e  restricted  than  this. 
They  distinguish  Syria  from  Phoenicia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Samaria,  Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on 
the  other.  In  the  present  article  it  seems  best  to 
take  the  word  in  this  narrow  sense,  and  to  regard 
Syria  as  bounded  by  Anianus  and  Taurus  on  the 
north,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert  on 
the  east,  by  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  ou  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumscribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles. 

2.  General  physical  feature$. — The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "  height ")  suf- 
ficiently implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
drains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  great 


distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  These  chains,  towards  the  south, 
were  known  respectively  as  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  after  which,  about  lat.  35°,  the  more 
western  chain,  Libanus,  became  Bargylus;  while 
the  eastern,  sinking  into  comparative  insignificance, 
was  without  any  special  appellation.  In  the  lati- 
tnde  of  Antioch  the  longitudinal  chains  are  met  by 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  an  outlying  harrier  of  Taurus, 
having  the  direction  of  that  range,  which  in  this 
part  is  from  south-west  to  north-east.  From  this 
point  northwards  to  the  true  Taurus,  which  here 
bounded  Syria,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates 
about  Bireli-jik  and  Sutneisat,  the  whole  tract  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  mountains  infinitely  ramified ; 
below  which,  towards  Sajur  and  Aleppo,  are  some 
elevated  plains,  diversified  with  ranges  of  hills,  while 
south  of  these,  in  about  lat.  36°,  yon  enter  the 
desert.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract  of 
Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between  Li- 
banus and  Anti-libanus,  which  slopes  southward 
from  a  point  a  little  north  of  Baalbek,  and  is  there 
drained  by  the  Litany ;  while  above  that  point  the 
slope  is  northward,  and  the  streams  form  the 
Orontes,  whose  course  is  in  that  direction.  The 
northern  mountain  region  is  also  tairly  productive ; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Anti-libanus,  except  in  one 
place,  is  peculiarly  sterile.  The  exception  is  at  the 
lower  or  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  where 
the  stream  of  the  Barada  forms  the  rich  and  de- 
lightful tract  already  described  under  the  head  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Mountain  Ranges. — (a)  Lebanon.  Of  the 
various  mountain  ranges  of  Syr  ia,  Lebanon  possesses 
the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Litany  to  Arka,  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
miles,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  limestone, 
but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  It  culmi- 
nates towards  its  northern  extremity,  half-way  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Beyrut,  and  at  this  point  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  near  ly  10,000  feet  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  547).  Anciently  it  was 
thickly  wooded  with  cypresses,  cedars,  and  firs; 
but  it  is  now  very  scantily  clothed.  As  a  minute 
description  of  its  present  condition  has  been  already 
given  in  the  proper  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long the  present  account.  [Lebanon.]  (6)  Anti- 
libanus.  This  range,  as  the  name  implies,  stands 
over  against  Lebanon,  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, i.e.  nearly  north  and  south,  and  extending  the 
same  length.  It  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
oolite,  and  Jura  dolomite.  The  culminating  point 
is  Hermon,  at  the  southern,  or  rather  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  chain ;  for  Anti-libanus,  unlike 
Libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  lower  extremity,  dividing 
into  two  distinct  ridges,  between  which  flows  the 
stream  of  the  Hasbeya.  Hermon  is  thought  to 
exceed  the  height  of  9000  feet,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jebel  Kraad,  ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  (Eleu- 
therus),  nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Antioch,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  100  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  Lebanon  by  a  comparatively 
level  tract,  15  or  20  miles  broad  {El-Bukeva), 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  Et-Kebir. 
Mount  Bargylus  is  broader  than  Lebanon,  and 
thr  ows  out  a  number  of  short  spurs  east  and  west  , 
both  towards  the  sea  and  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.    One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a 
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remarkable  headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
•j  Mount  Castas,  and  now  called  Jebel-el-Akra,  or  the 
"  Bald  Mountain,"  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  exceeding  5000  feet.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  Bargylus,  where  it  overhangs  the 
lower  course  of  the  Orontes,  was  Dnphne,  the  deli- 
cious suburb  of  Antioch,  and  the  favourite  haunt  of 
its  luxurious  populace,  (d)  Amanus.  North  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  between  its  course  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  {Iskanderun), 
lies  the  range  of  Amanus,  which  extends  from 
the  south-west  end  of  the  gulf,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  a  distance  of  85  or  90  miles,  and  finally 
forms  a  junction  with  Taurus  in  about  long. 
36°  25'.  Amanus  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia,  and 
is  a  stony  range  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and  conical 
summits,  formed  of  serpentines  and  other  secondary 
rocks  supporting  a  tertiary  formation.  Its  average 
elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  at 
Ras-el-Khanzir,  in  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea. 
m  There  are  only  two  or  three  passes  across  it ;  and 
one  alone,  that  of  Beilan,  is  tolerably  commodious. 
Amanus,  like  Anti-libanus,  bifurcates  at  its  south- 
western extremity,  having,  besides  its  termination 
at  the  Ras-el-Khamir,  another,  now  called  Musa 
Dagh,  which  approaches  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Pieria  of  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §8).  This  spur  is  of 
limestone  formation.  The  Hanks  of  Amanus  are 
well  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  larch,  or 
copses  of  myrtle,  arbutus,  oleander,  and  other 
shrubs.  The  range  was  well  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, who  called  it  Khamana,  and  m  t  unfrequently 
cut  timber  in  it,  which  was  conveyed  thence  to 
their  capital. 

4.  The  Rirers.— The  principal  rivers  of  Syria 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  springs 
from  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Coele-syrian  valley,  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Banlbek.  Hence  it  descends  the  valley 
called  El-Bikaa,  with  a  course  a  little  west  of 
south,  sending  out  on  each  side  a  number  of  canals 
for  irrigation,  and  receiving  rills  from  the  opposite 
ranges  of  Li  ban  us  and  Anti-libanus,  which  com- 
pensate for  the  water  given  off.  The  chief  of  these 
is  called  El-Birdony,  and  descends  from  Lebanon 
near  Zahteh.  The  Bukaa  narrows  as  it  proceeds 
southwards,  and  terminates  in  a  gorge,  through 
which  the  Litany  forces  itself  with  a  course  which 
is  still  to  the  south-west,  flowing  deep  between 
high  precipices,  and  spanned  by  a  bold  bridge  of  a 
single  arch,  known  as  the  Jisr  Burghus.  Having 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  it  flows  first  south-west 
by  west,  and  then  nearly  due  south,  till  it  reaches 
the  latitude  of  Tyre,  when  meeting  the  mountains 
of  Upper  Galilee,  it  is  forced  to  bend  to  the  west, 
and,  passing  with  many  windings  through  the  low 
coast  tract,  enters  the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of 
the  great  Phoenician  city.  The  entire  course  of  the 
stream,  exclusive  of  small  windings,  is  about  80 
miles.  The  source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about  15 
miles  from  that  of  the  Litany.  A  little  north  of 
Baalbek,  the  highest  point  or  water-ehed  of  the 
Coele-syrian  valley  is  reached,  and  the  ground 
begins  to  descend  northwards.  A  small  rill  breaks 
out  from  the  foot  of  Anti-libanus,  which,  after 
flowing  nearly  due  north  for  15  miles  across  the 
plain,  meets  another  greater  source  given  out  by 
Lebanon  in  lat.  34°  22',  which  is  now  considered 
the  true  "  head  of  the  stream."  The  Orontes  from 
this  point  flows  down  the  valley  to  the  north-east, 
and  passing  through  the  Bahr-el-Kades — a  lake 


about  6  miles  long  and  2  broad — approaches  Hems 
(Emesa),  which  it  leaves  on  its  right  bank.  It  then 
flows  for  20  miles  nearly  due  north ;  after  which, 
on  approaching  Hamah  (Hamath),  it  makes  a 
slight  bend  to  the  east  round  the  base  of  the  Jebel 
Erbayn,  and  then,  entering  the  rich  pasture  country 
of  El-Qhab,  runs  north-west  and  north  to  Jisr 
Hadid.  The  tributaries  which  it  receives  in  this 
part  of  its  course  are  many  but  small,  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  being  the  Wady-el-Saruj,  which 
enters  it  from  the  west  a  little  below  Hamath.  At 
Jisr  Hadid,  or  "  the  Iron  Bridge,"  the  course  of 
the  Orontes  suddenly  changes.  Prevented  by  the 
range  of  Amanus  from  flowing  any  further  to  the 
north,  it  sweeps  round  boldly  to  the  west,  and  re- 
ceiving a  large  tributary — the  Kara-Su — from  the 
north-east,  the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds 
its  own,  it  enters  the  broad  valley  of  Antioch, 
"doubling  back  here  upon  itself,  and  flowing  to 
the  south-west."  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
Orontes  has  been  compared  to  the  Wye  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  409).  The  entire  length 
of  the  stream  is  estimated  at  above  200  miles.  Its 
modern  name  is  the  Nahr-el-Asi,  or  "  Bebel 
Stream,"  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of 
its  violence  and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

The  other  Syrian  streams  of  some  consequence, 
besides  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes,  are  the  Barada, 
or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Koweih,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Barada  has  already  been  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Damascus.  [Damascus.] 
The  Koweik  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Am 
Tab,  from  two  sources,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Baloklu-Su,  or  "  Fish-Kiver."  It  seems  to  be 
the  Chalus  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4,  §9).  Its 
course  is  at  first  east,  but  soon  becomes  south,  or  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  Aleppo,  after  which  it  me- 
anders considerably  through  the  high  plain  south 
of  that  city,  finally  terminating  in  a  marsh  known 
as  El-Matih.  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Ain-  Tab.  Its 
course  for  the  first  25  miles  is  south-east,  after 
which  it  runs  east  for  15  or  20  miles,  finally  re- 
suming its  first  direction,  and  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Sajur  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  a  larger  river 
than  the  Komeik,  though  its  course  is  scarcely  so 
long. 

5.  The  Lakes. — The  principal  lakes  of  Syria  are 
the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ;  the  Sabakhah, 
or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balis ;  the  Bahr- 
el-Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes ;  and  the  Bahr-el- 
Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus,  (a)  The  Lake  of  An- 
tioch is  an  oblong  fiesh-water  basin,  10  miles  long 
by  7  broad,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes, 
where  it  sweeps  round  through  the  plain  of  Umk, 
before  receiving  the  Kara-Su.  It  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  large  streams— the  Kara-Su,  the 
Afrin,  and  the  Aswul — which  collect  the  diainage 
of  the  great  mountain  tract  lying  north-east  and 
east  of  Antioch,  between  the  36th  and  37th  pa- 
rallels. It  has  been  argued,  from  the  silence  of 
Xenophon  and  Strabo,  that  this  lake  did  not  exist 
in  ancient  times  (Reunell,  Illustrations  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  p.  65),  but  modern  investigations 
pursued  upon  the  spot  are  thought  to  disprove  this 
theory  (Ainsworth,  Ilesearches  in  Mesopotamia, 
p.  299).  The  waters  flow  into  the  lake  on  the  east 
and  north,  and  flow  out  of  it  at  its  south-west 
angle  by  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  known  as  the 
Kara-Su,  which  falls  into  the  Orontes  a  few  miles 
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above  Antioch.  (6)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  salt  lake, 
into  which  only  insignificant  streams  flow,  and 
which  has  no  outlet.  It  lies  midway  between  Balis 
and  Aleppo,  the  route  between  these  places  passing 
along  its  northern  shore.  It  is  longer  than  the  Lake 
of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being  about  13  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles'  only  from  north  to 
south,  even  where  it  is  widest  (c)  The  Bahr-el- 
Kades  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  lakes. 
It  has  been  estimated  at  8  miles  long  and  3  broad 
(Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  i.  140),  and 
again  at  6  miles  long  and  2  broad  (Chesney, 
Euphrates  Exp.  i.  394),  but  has  never  been  accu- 
rately measured.  Pococke  conjectures  that  it  is  of 
recent  formation ;  but  his  only  reason  seems  to  be 
the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  which  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  point.  (</)  The  Bahr-el-Merj, 
like  the  piece  of  water  in  which  the  Kotceik  or 
river  of  Aleppo  ends,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a  large  marsh. 
The  length,  according  to  Col.  Chesney,  is  9  miles, 
and  the  breadth  2  miles  (Euphrat.  Exp.  i.  503) ; 
but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used  along 
the  course  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller,  who 
traced  the  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  divide 
a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own; 
while  a  neighbouring  stream,  the  Awaadj,  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also 
lost  itself  in  a  third  marsh  separate  from  the  other 
two  (Porter  in  Geograph.  Journ.  xxvi.  43-46). 

6.  The  Great  VaUey.—Bj  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  Syria,  and  on  the  whole  its  most 
striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which  reaches 
from  the  plain  of  Umi,  near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow 
gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat. 
33°  30'.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  230 
miles,  and  has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15 
or  20  miles.  The  more  southern  portion  of  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-Syria,  or  "  the 
Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  been  already  described. 
[COELESYEIA.]  In  length  this  portion  is  rather 
more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a  screen  of 
hills  a  little  south  of  Hems,  at  which  point  the 
north-eastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases, 
and  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north- west.  The  lower 
valley  from  Hems  downward  is  broader,  generally 
speaking,  and  richer  than  the  upper  portion.  Here 
was  "  Hamath  the  Great"  (Am.  vi.  2),  now 
Hamah;  and  here  too  was  Apameia,  a  city  but 
little  inferior  to  Antioch,  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, where  Seleucus  Nicator  was  wont  to  feed  500 
elephants,  300  stallion  horses,  and  30,000  mares 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  §10).  The  whole  of  this  region  is 
fertile,  being  watered  not  only  by  the  Orontes,  but 
by  the  numerous  affluents  which  flow  into  it  from 
the  mountain  ranges  enclosing  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

7.  The  Northern  Highlands. — Northern  Syria, 
especially  the  district  called  Commag&ie,  between 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently 
explored.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated 
tract,  consisting  of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  which 
open  out  into  bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  valleys 
themselves  are  not  very  fertile.  They  are  watered 
by  small  streams,  producing  often  abundant  fish, 


•  The  root  of  this  name  appears  In  the  early  Assyrian 
inscriptions  as  that  of  a  people,  the  Qimmulch,  or  Qum- 


and,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into  the  Orontes  or 
the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of  the  more 
central  ones,  however,  unite,  and  constitute  the 
"  river  of  Aleppo,**  which,  unable  to  reach  either  of 
the  Oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake 
or  marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the 
comse  of  the  Euphrates  there  is  rich  land  and 
abundant  vegetation ;  but  the  character  of  the 
country  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare 
and  woodless,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns, 
where  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  and  orchards  and 
gardens  make  an  agreeable  appearaHce.  Most  of 
this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk,  which  grows  mora 
and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we  approach  the 
south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with  the  desert. 
The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  between  the 
two  rivers  is  1500  feet ;  and  this  height  is  reached 
soon  after  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards  the 
west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

8.  The  Eastern  Desert.  — East  of  the  inner 
mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground 
about  Aleppo,  is  the  grent  Syrian  Desert,  an. 
"  elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  spare 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  plants 
of  the  wilderness."  Here  and  there  bare  and  stony- 
ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  region,  but 
fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  and 
has  never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most 
remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  are 
several  small  streams  and  abundant  palm-trees. 
[See  Tadmor.J  Towards  the  more  western  part 
of  the  region  along  the  loot  of  the  mountain-range 
which  there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a  good  deal  of 
tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the  streams 
which  flow  eastward  from  the  range,  and  after  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  productive  of  these 
tracts,  which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the 
famous  plain  of  Damascus — the  el-Ghutoh  and  el~ 
Merj  of  the  Arabs — already  described  in  the  account 
given  of  that  city.  [Damascus.]  No  rival  to 
this  "earthly  paradise  is  to  be  found  along  the 
rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other  stream  flows  down 
from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Barada ;  but  wher- 
ever the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  has  been  visited, 
a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has  been 
found  at  its  foot;  corn  is  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  pp.  124-129 ;  Pococke,  Description  of  the 
East,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  Further  from  the  hills  all 
is  bare  and  repulsive ;  a  dry  hard  desert  like  that 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a  soil  of  marl  and 
gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with  sand. 

9.  Chief  Divisions. — According  to  Strabo,  Syria 
Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  districts : — 
1.  Comrnagene' ;  2.  Cyrrhestica ;  3.  Seleucis;  4. 
Coelc-syria;  and  5.  Damascened  If  we  take  its 
limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1),  we  must 
add  to  these  districts  three  others:  Chalybonitis, 
or  the  country  about  Aleppo ;  Chalcis  or  Chalcidice, 
a  small  tract  south  of  this,  about  the  lake  in  which 
the  river  of  Aleppo  ends;  and  Palmyrene,  or  the 
desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  to  have  been  Syrian, 
(a)  Comrnagene'*  lay  to  the  north.  Its  capital 
was  Samosata  or  Sumeisat.    The  territory  is  said 


muhki.  They  dwell,  however,  east  of  too  Euphrates, 
between  Sumeitat  and  Diarbekr. 
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to  have  been  Curly  fertile,  but  small ;  and  from 
this  we  may  gather  that  it  did  not  descend  lower 
than  about  Ain-Tab.  (6)  From  Ain-Tab,  or  per- 
haps from  a  point  higher  up,  commenced  Cirrhestica 
or  Cyristica.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Commag&nd,  on  the  north-west  by  Amanus,  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  Seleucis,  and  on  the  south 
by  Chalybonitis  or  the  region  of  Chalybon.  Both 
it  and  CommagSne'  reached  eastward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. Cyrrhestica  was  so  called  from  its  capital 
Cyrrhus,  which  seems  to  be  the  modern  Corns. 
It  iucluded  Hierapolis  (Bambui),  Batnae  (Dahabl), 
and  Gindarus  (Oindaries).  (c)  Chalybonitis 
adjoined  Cyrrhestica  on  the  south,  lying  between 
that  region  and  the  desert.  It  extended  probably 
from  the  Euphrates,  about  Balis,  to  Mount  St. 
Simeon  (Amguli  Dagh).  Like  Cyrrhestica,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  capital  city,  which  was 
Chalybon,  now  corrupted  into  Haleb,  or  Aleppo, 
(d)  Chalddice"  was  south  of  the  more  western  por- 
tion of  Chalybonitis,  and  was  named  from  its  capital, 
Chalcis,  which  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  modern 
Kennasserm,  a  little  south  of  the  lake  in  which  the 
river  of  Aleppo  ends  (Pococke,  Travels,  ii.  149). 
(«)  Seleucis  lay  between  Cyrrhestica,  Chalybonitis, 
and  Chalcis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  large  province,  and  con- 
tained four  important  subdivisions,  1.  Seleucis 
Proper  or  Pieria,  the  little  corner  between  Amanus 
and  the  Orontes,  with  its  capital,  Seleucia,  on  the 
coast,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  2.  Antio- 
chis,  the  region  about  Antioch ;  3.  Laodicene",  the 
coast  tract  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and 
Phoenicia,  named  after  its  capital,  Laodiceia  (still 
called  Ladikiyeh),  which  was  an  excellent  port,  and 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  district  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  §9) ; 
and  4.  Aparaen4,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  from  Jisr  ffadid  to  Hamah,  or  perhaps  to 
Hems,  and  having  Apamea  (now  Famieh)  for  its 
chief  city.  (/)  Coele-syria  lay  south  of  Apamea, 
being  the  continuation  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  ex- 
tending from  Hems  to  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
ends.  The  chief  town  of  this  region  was  Heliopolis 
(Baalbek),  (g)  Damascene'  included  the  whole 
cultivable  tract  between  the  bare  range  which 
breaks  away  from  Anti-libanos  in  lat.  33°  30',  and 
the  hills  which  shut  in  the  valley  of  the  Awaj  on 
the  south.  It  lay  east  of  Coele-syria  and  south-west  of 
Palmyr£n4.  (A)  Palmyrene'  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  north  by 
Chalybonitis  and  Chalcidice',  on  the  west  by  Apn- 
mSne  and  Coele-syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia. 

10.  Principal  towns. — The  chief  towns  of  Syria 
may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  1.  Antioch;  2.  Da- 
mascus ;  3.  Apameia ;  4.  Seleucia ;  5.  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra ;  6.  Laodiceia  ;  7.  Epiphaneia  (Hamath)  ; 
8.  Samosata ;  9.  Hierapolis  (Mabog) ;  10.  Chaly- 
bon; 11.  Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodiceia 
ad  Libanum;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  16. 
Poseideium  ;  17.  Heracleia;  18.  Gindarus;  19. 
Zeugma ;  20.  Thapsacns.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates ;  Seleucia, 
Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and  Heracleia,  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  Antioch,  Apameia,  Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa 
'Hems)  on  the  Orontes ;  Heliopolis  and  Laodiceia  ad 
Libanum,  in  Coele-syria;  Hierapolis,  Chalybon, 
Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and  Gindarus,  in  the  northern 
highlands ;  Damascus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  desert. 


11.  History. — The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
appear  to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  ' 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
&c,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cnsh  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18) ; 
and  even  independently  of  this  evidence,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  races 
in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  connexion  with  the 
Cushite  stock  (Rawlinaon's  Herodotus,  iv.  243-245). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for  when  the 
Assyrians  first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  find  the  Hittites  (Khatti)  esta- 
blished in  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
River.  After  a  while  the  first  comers,  who  were  } 
still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  received  a  Shemitic 
infusion,  which  most  probably  came  to  them  from 
the  south-east.  The  family  of  Abraham,  whose 
original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Babylonia,  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  a 
specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  period. 
Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaomer  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel 
— must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  may 
have  begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  Shemitic  names  of  many -of  the  inhabi- 
tants when  Abraham  first  comes  into  the  country, 
as  Abimelerh,  Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  &c.b  The  only 
Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ; 
xv.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in  one  tradition, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Damascus  for . 
a  time  (Nic  Dam.  Fr.  30) ;  but  this  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a 
well-known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8),  and 
appears  in  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  (Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  p. 
268).  Syria  at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries 
afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Several  of  these  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus,  Kehob, 
Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  &c.  We  also  hear  oc- 
casionally of  "  tie  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hit- 
tites "  (1  K.  x.  29 ;  2  K.  vii.  6) — an  expression 
indicative  of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract 
among  numeroiui  petty  chiefe  which  is  exhibited  to 
us  very  clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
At  various  times  different  states  had  the  pre- 
eminence ;  but  none  was  ever  strong  enough  to 
establish  an  authority  over  the  others. 

The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the  time  of 
David.  The  wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have 
often  been  with  Syrian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  tract  about  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  2-18).  After  his  time  the 
Syrians  were  apparently  undisturbed,  until  David 
began  his  aggressive  wars  upon  them.  Claiming 
the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  David  made 
war  on  Hadadeser,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his 
men,  and  taking  from  him  1000  chariots,  700 


b  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  names  may  be  the 
Shemitic  equivalents  of  the  real  names  of  these  persons, 
which  names  might  In  that  case  have  been  Hamitic 
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horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4, 
13).  The  Damascene  Syrians,  having  endeavoured 
to  succour  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise  defeated 
with  great  loss  (ib.  ver.  5) ;  and  the  blow  so 
weakened  them  that  they  shortly  afterwards  sub- 
mitted and  became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6). 
1  Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being  subdued  as 
yet.  When,  a  few  years  lata-,  the  Ammonites 
determined  on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Kehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (2 
Sam.  z.  6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated 
by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia 
(ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle, 
which  likewise  went  against  him,  and  produced  the 
general  submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
The  submission  thus  begun  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  "  reigned  over  all  the  king- 
doms from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  unto  the  bonier  of  Egypt ; 
they  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all  the 
days  of  his  life"  (I  K.  iv.  21).  The  only  part  of 
Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have  been  Damas- 
cus, where  an  independent  kingdom  was  set  up  bv 
'  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Kehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no 
doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second 
to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose  capital  was 
Caichemish  near  Bambuk,  third.  [Cabchemish.] 
The  wars  of  this  period  fall  most  properly  into 
the  history  of  Damascus,  and  have  already  been 
described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city.  [DA- 
MASCUS.] Their  result  was  to  attach  Syria  to 
the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  passed 
to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which  was 
frustrated  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Baby- 
lonians Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom 
it  formed  a  satrapy  in  conjunction  with  Judaea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  iii.  91 Its  re- 
sources were  still  great,  and  probably  it  was  his 
confidence  in  them  which  encouraged  the  Syrian 
satrap,  Megabazus,  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (B.C.  447).  After 
this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Issus  (b.c.  333),  when  it  submitted  to 
Alexander  without  a  struggle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for 
the  first  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On 
the  division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals 
(B.C.  321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria;  and  though,  in  the  twenty  years  of 
struggle  which  followed,  this  country  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly,  it  remained  finally,  with  the 
exception  of  Coele-syria,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince 
to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That  prince, 
whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern 
Ocean,  having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to 
great  dangers  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
Greece  of  his  original  capital,  Babylon,  resolved 
j  immediately  upon  his  victory  of  lpsus  (B.C.  301) 
to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and  settled  upon 
Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch  was 
begun  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
years,  was  made  the  capital  of  Seleucus'  kingdom. 
The  whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this 
centre,  and  Syria,  which  had  long  been  the  prey 
of  stronger  countries,  and  had  been  exhausted  by 
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their  exactions,  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which 
now  flowed  into  it  on  all  aides.     The  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were  extraordinary. 
Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades  from  end 
to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal 
palace,  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it,  made  the  Syrian  capital  by  far  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of 
large  size  were  growing  up.    Seleucta  in  Pieria, 
Apameia,  and  both  Laodiceias  were  foundations  of 
the  Seleucidae,  as  their  names  sufficiently  indi- 
cate.   Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of  these 
monarch*,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a  here- 
ditary taste  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at 
outdoing  his  predecessors  in  the  number,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  his  constructions.    As  the 
history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiochus,  Demetrius,  Se- 
leucus, &c],  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  sum  it  up  generally.    The  most  flour- 
ishing period  was  the  reign  of  die  founder,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of. 
the  Achacmenian  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time 
included  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  reached  from  the 
Egean  to  India.    It  was  organised  into  satrapies, 
of  which  the  number  was  72.    Trade  flourished 
greatly,  old  lines  of  traffic  being  restored  and  new  „ 
ones  opened.    The  reign  of  Nicator 's  son,  Antio- 
chus ].,  called  Soter,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his  date,  with 
only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.    Soter  lost 
territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.    He  was  also 
unsuccessful  against  Egypt.    Under  his  son,  An- 
tiochus II.,  called  eeos,  or  "  the  God,"  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  261,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  proceeded  more  rapidly.   The  revolt 
!  of  Par  thia  in  B.C.  256,  followed  by  that  of  Bactria  ■> 
in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  some 
I  of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a  new  enemy 
I  which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a  supe- 
I  rior.    At  the  same  time  the  war  with  Egypt  was 
prosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory, 
i  Fresh  losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
;  II.  (Callinicus),  Antiochus  the  Second's  successor. 
I  While  Callinicus  was  engaged  in  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Euinenes  of  Pergamus  obtained 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (B.C. 
!  242) ;  and  about  the  same  time  Arsaces  II.,  king 
of  Parthia,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  annexed  it  to 
his  dominions.    An  attempt  to  recover  this  latter 
'  province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parihians  (B.C. 
j  226).    In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III. 
(Ccraunus),  a  slight  reaction  set  in.    Most  of  Asia 
.  Minor  was  recovered  for  Ccraunus  by  his  wife's 
nephew,  Achaeus  (B.C.  224),  and  he  was  pre- 
j  paring  to  invade  Pergamus  when  he  died  poisoned. 
His  successor  and  brother,  Antiochus  III.,  though 
,  he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the  grandeur 
of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of  some 
j  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  done 
i  anything  towards   raising  the  empire  from  its 
declining  condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side 
j  of  Egypt,  consisting  of  Coele-syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
I  Palestine,  formed  no  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
:  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  was  lbrced  to  cede  to 
]  Home  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  rival  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  (B.C.  190).    Even  had  the  territorial 
i  balance  been  kept  more  even,  the  ill  policy  of 
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making  Rome  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
with  which  Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable,  would 
have  necessitated  our  placing  him  among  the 
princes  to  whom  its  ultimate  ruin  was  mainly 
owing.  Towards  the  East,  indeed,  he  did  some- 
thing, if  not  to  thrust  back  the  Parthians,  at  any 
rate  to  protect  his  empire  from  their  aggressions. 
But  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  constant 
wars  and  signal  defeats — more  especially  those  of 
Kaphia  and  Magnesia — left  Syria  far  more  feeble 
at  his  death  than  she  had  been  at  any  former 
period.  The  almost  eventless  reign  ol'Seleucus  IV. 
(Philopator;,  his  son  and  successor  (B.C.  187-175), 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the 
resources  of  Syria  in  men  and  money,  that  An- 
tiochus  IV.  (Epiphanes),  brother  of  Philopator, 
ventured  on  engaging  in  a  great  war  (B.O.  171) — 
a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many 
years,  when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of 
hostility  to  Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed 
her  mediation,  and  deprived  Epiphanea  of  all  the 
fruits  of  his  victories  (B.C.  168).  A  greater 
injury  was,  about  the  same  time  (B.C.  167), 
inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes  him- 
r«lf.  Mot  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  temple,  he  madly 
ordered  the  desecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
thus  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved 
a  permanent  loss  to  the  empire  and  an  aggravation 
of  its  weakness.  After  the  death  of  Epiphanes 
the  empire  rapidly  verged  to  its  fall.  The  regal 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  Antiochus  V. 
(Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (B.c.  164) ;  the  nobles 
contended  for  the  regency;  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  IV.;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  ad- 
minister the  government;  and  amid  the  troubles 
thus  caused,  the  Parthians,  under  Mithridates  I., 
overran  the  eastern  provinces  (B.C.  164),  con- 
quered Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  &c.,  and 
advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Demetrius  II.  (Nicator)  made  an 
attempt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory ; 
his  boldness  cost  him  his  liberty ;  while  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  cost  that  monarch  his  life  (B.C.  128). 
Meanwhile,  in  the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders 
of  every  kind  were  on  the  increase ;  CommagSnd 
revolted  and  established  her  independence;  civil 
wars,  murders,  mutinies  of  the  troops,  rapidly 
succeeded  one  another;  the  despised  Jews  were 
called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles ; 
and  Syria,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  from 
B.C.  154  to  B.C.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sove- 
reigns. All  the  wealth  of  the  country  had  been 
by  this  time  dissipated;  much  had  flowed  Home- 
wards in  the  shape  of  bribes ;  more,  probably,  had 
been  spent  on  the  wars ;  and  still  more  had  been 
wasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of  every  kind. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Romans  showed  no 
eagerness  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region,  which 
passed  under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  not  made  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after  Pompey's  complete 
defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his  ally  Tigranes,  B.C.  64. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Clinton  (P.  H.  vol.  iii.  pp.  308-346),  from 
whom  the  following  table  of  the  kings,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession,  is  taken : — 
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Kings. 


1.  Selencns Nicator.    .  . 

2.  Antiochus  Soter  .    .  . 

3.  Antiochus  Theus     .  . 

4.  Seleucus  Cullinlcus  .  . 

5.  Seleucus  Ceraunus   .  . 

6.  Antiochus  Magnus  .  . 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator  .  . 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  . 

9.  Antiochus  Kupaior  .  . 

10.  Demetrius  Soter  .    .  . 

11.  Alexander  Bala  .    .  . 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator  (1st) 
reign)  f 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes    .  . 

14.  Demetrius  Nicator  (2nd) 
reign)  f 

15.  Antiochus  Grypus    .  . 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzenlcus 

17.  Antiochus  busebes  and) 
Pblllppus  f 

18.  Tigranes  

19.  Antiochus  Aslatfcns 


Length  of 

Date  of 

Reign. 

Accession. 

32  years. 

Oct.  312 

J  Aft  280 

15  " 

Jan.  261 

20  ,, 

Jan.  246 

3    , , 

Auk.  226 

Au|^  223 

12  !! 

Oct.  187 

ii  ,, 

Aug.  176 

2  ,, 

Dec.  164 

12 

8 

Aug.  ISO 

»  ., 

Nov.  145 

»  ., 

Feb.  137 

3  ,, 

Feb.  128 

13  ,, 

Aug.  12S 

10 

113 

1» 

95 

14  ,, 

83 

4  ,, 

69 

As.Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New,  some  account 
of  its  condition  under  the  Romans  must  now  be 
given.  That  condition  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
While  the  country  generally  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  governors  who  were  at  first 
propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
finally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct' 
rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  . 
"  free  cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of  ' 
their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and  2ndly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to  petty 
princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled  at  their 
pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligations  with  the 
I'm  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Si/r.  50).  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi-  * 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre ;  the  principali- 
ties, Commagene\  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  Abilene^  Palmyra,  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called 
kingdoms,  sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  esta- 
blished where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were 
so  inveterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom,  (a)  Commagdne  was  a  king- 
dom (regnnm).  It  had  broken  off  from  Syria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate 
state  under  the  government  of  a  branch  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  who  affected  the  names  of  Antiochus  and 
Mithridates.  The  Romans  allowed  this  condition 
of  things  to  continue  till  a.d.  17,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Antiochus  III.,  they  made  Commag£n6 
into  a  province  ;  in  which  condition  it  continued  till 
a.d.  38,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown  to  An- 
tiochus IV.  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochus  IV.  continued  king  till  a.d.  72,  when  he 
was  deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  Commagene  was 
finally  absorbed  into  the  Empire.  He  had  a  son, 
called  also  Antiochus  and  Epiphanes,  who  was  be-  * 
trothed  to  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  "  King  Agrippa," 
and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (6)  Chalcis  "ad  Belum  "  was  not  the  city 
so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name  to  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  but  a  town  of  less  importance 
near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  whence  probably  the 
suffix  "  ad  Belum."    It  is  mentioned  in  this  con- 
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nexion  by  Strnbo  (xvi.  2,  §10),  and  Josephus  says 
that  it  was  under  Lebanon  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §4),  so 
that  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. It  must  have  been  in  the  "  Hollow  Syria" — 
the  modem  Buhaa — to  the  south  of  Baalbek  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  i.  9,  §2),  and  therefore  probably  at 
Anjar,  where  there  are  large  ruins  (Robinson,  Bibl. 
Hes.  iii.  496,  497).  This  too  was  generally,  or 
perhaps  always,  a  "  kingdom."  Poropey  found  it 
under  a  certain  Ptolemy,  "  the  son  of  Mennaens," 
and  allowed  him  to  retain  possessi6n  of  it,  together 
with  certain  adjacent  districts.  From  him  it  passed 
to  his  son,  Lyaanias,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra  (ab.  B.C. 
34),  alter  which  we  find  its  revenues  farmed  by 
Lysanias'  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty  being  in 
abeyance  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Cireat,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed 
to  his  son  Philip  (ib.  xvii.  11,  §4).  Philip  died 
A.I).  34;  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Chalcis,  until 
Claudius  in  his  first  year  (a.d.  41)  bestowed  it  oil 
a  Herod,  the  brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.,  still  as  a 
"  kingdom."  From  this  Herod  it  passed  (a.d.  49) 
to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  who  held  it  only 
three  or  four  years,  being  promoted  from  it  to  a 
better  government  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Chalcis  then 
fell  to  Agrippa's  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  the 
first  Hercdian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till 
a.d.  73  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7,  §1).  About  this 
time,  or  soon  alter,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  go- 
vernment, being  finally  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  (c)  Arethusa  (now  Restun) 
was  for  a  time  separated  from  Syria,  and  go- 
verned by  phylarchs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes  between  Hamah  and  Hems, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former.  In  the  government 
were  included  the  Emiseni,  or  people  of  Hems 
'Kmesa),  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  comprising 
the  Orontes  valley  from  the  Jelxl  Krbayn,  at  least 
as  high  as  the  Bahr-el-Kadea,  or  Balwiret- ffems, 
the  lake  of  Hems.  Only  two  governors  are  known, 
Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son  (Strab. 
xvi.  2,  §10).  Probably  this  principality  was  one 
of  the  first  absorbed,  (d)  Abilene,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "tetrarchy."  It  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  Anti-libanus,  on  the  route 
between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  ({tin.  Ant.). 
Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of  the  capital 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Ites.  iii.  479-482),  which  was  at 
the  village  called  El  Sitlt,  on  the  river  Barada,  just 
where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  I),  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Lysanias  at  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  mi- 
nistry, which  was  probably  A.  D.  27.  Of  this 
Lysanias  nothiug  more  is  known;  he  certainly 
cannot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chalcis ;  since 
that  Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previously. 
Kleven  years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
A.D.  38,  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "  the  te- 
trarchy of  Lysanias,"  by  which  Abilene  is  no  doubt 
intended,  on  the  elder  Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §10),  and  four  years  later  Claudius  confirmed 
the  same  prince  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Abila  of 
Lysanias"  (ib.  xix.  5,  §1).  Finally,  in  a.d.  53,Clau- 
dius,  among  other  grants,  conferred  on  the  younger 
Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias"  (ib.  xx.  7,  §1).  Abila  was  taken  by  Pla- 
cidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in  B.C.  69 
(Joseph.  Belt.  Jud.  iv.  7,  §6),  and  thencefoith  was 
annexed  to  Syria,    (c)  Palmyra  appeals  to  have 


occupied  a  different  position  from  the  rest  of  the 
Syrian  principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  25),  but,  relying  on 
its  position,  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  self- 
government  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Antony  made  an 
attempt  against  it,  B.C.  41,  but  failed.  It  was  not 
till  Trajan's  successes  against  the  Paithians,  between 
a.d.  1 14  and  a.d.  1 16,  that  Palmyra  was  added  to 
the  Empire.  (/)  Damascus  is  the  last  of  the  prin- 
cipalities which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here.  It 
appeals  to  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hands 
of  an  Arabian  prince,  Aretis,  who,  however,  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to 
occupy  it  at  their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §5;  5,  §1 ;  11,  §7).  This  state  of 
things  continued  most  likely  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Empire  by  Augustus,  when  Damascus  was  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria.  During  the  rest 
of  Augustus'  reign,  and  during  the  entire  reign  of 
Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Caligula  on  his  accession  separated 
Damascus  from  Syria,  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas, 
who  was  king  cf  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son  ?)  of  the 
former.  [See  Aretas.]  Hence  the  fact,  noted  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  that  at  the  time  of  his 
conversion  Damascus  was  held  by  an  '*  ethnarch  of 
king  Aretas."  The  semi-independence  of  Damascus 
is  thought  to  have  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius  (from  a.d.  37  to  a.d.  54), 
but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under  Nero,  when  the 
district  was  probably  re-attached  to  Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  made  out  with  a  near  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Duff  of      Dnt«  of 

Name*.  THWof  oflto.     eotrriag  ijintimg 

offlcr .  oftk«. 


H.  Aemlllas  Scanrus  . 

(Quaestor  pro 
praelorc  . 

B.C.  62  . 

B.C61 

L.  Mnrclus  Phiiinpus  . 
Lentulus  Morcellinus . 

Propraetor  . 

.    61  . 

.  69 

Propraetor  . 

.    69  . 

.  67 

I'rvconsul  . 

.   66  . 

.  66 

.   66  . 

.  63 

Quaestor .  . 

.   63  . 

.  61 

M.  Calpumlus  Dlbulns 
Seal.  Julius  Caesar  . 

Proconsul  . 

.   61  . 

.  47 

.   47  . 

.  46 

Q.  Csccillus  Boasu* 

Praetor  .  . 

.   46  . 

.  44 

(<j.  Cornlnciua    .  .  . 

1  received  authority  from  the 

(L.  Statius  Murcus  .  . 

Senate  to  dispossess  Bassiih, 

tQ.  Marcius Criitpus  . 

1    but  failed.) 

C.  C&ssius  Longtuus  . 
1*  Dechlius  Soxa    .  . 

Pruoonsul  . 

B.C.  43  . 

EC.  42 

Legatus  .  . 

.    41  . 

.  40 

P.  Ventidius  Bassus  . 

Legatus  .  . 

.    40  . 

.  3S 

C.  Sostus  

Legatus  .  . 

.    3d  . 

.  36 

L.  Munattus  Plancus  . 

liCKatus  .  . 

.   36  . 

.  32 

L.  Calpurnlus  Bibulus 

Legatus  .  . 

.   31  . 

.  31 

I^egatus  .  . 

.  30 

M.  Valerius  Messalla . 

Legatus. .  . 

.   29  . 

.  29 

legatus  .  . 

.  24 

M.  Vtpsanlus  Agrippa 

legatus  .  . 

.   23  . 

.  20 

Legatus  .  . 

.  l»t?) 

M.  Vfpsanius  Agrippa 

Legaius  .  . 

.  16 

M.Tillus  

Legatus  .  . 

.    II  . 

» 

O.  Sentlus  Saurmfnus . 

Legatus  .  . 

J  . 

.  3 

V.  (fUintillUi*  Varus  . 

Legatus  .  . 

.     3  . 

A.D.  6 

P.  Sulplciiis  (juirluus  . 

Legatus  .  . 

AJ>.  6 

Q.   Caecillus  Metellus 
Opticus  Silantis  .  . 

Legatus  .  . 

17 

M.  Calpurnius  IMso  . 

lygatus  .  . 

.    IJ  . 

.  19 

di.  SenUus  .Satiiraiuus 

Itolegatus  . 

.  19 

L.  Pomprmius  Floccus 

l^praetor  . 

.   23  . 

.  33 

L.  VltflUus  .... 

Legatus  .  . 

.    36  . 

.  39 

Legatus  .  . 

.   39  . 

.  42 

Vlbius  Msrsus  .   .  . 

Legatus  .  . 

.  -42  . 

.  48 

0.  Cassius  Umginus  . 
T.  Numldlus*  (juudratud 

Legatus  .  . 

.  *h  . 

.  61 

Legatus  .  . 

.   61  . 

.  60 

Domilius  Curbulo  .  . 

Legatus  .  . 

.    60  . 

.  S3 

legatus  .  . 

.  63 

C.  Cosllus  Callus   .  . 

Legatus  .  . 

.   «5  .. 

.  67 

1\  Lirinlns  Mucianus . 

Legatus  .  . 

.   6!  . 

.  69 

*  Called  "  Viiifdius    by  Tacitus. 
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The  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governors  laboured 
hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  taking 
great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to 
decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.  Gabinius,  pro- 
consul in  the  years  56  and  55  B.C.,  made  himself 
particularly  conspicuous  in  works  of  this  kind. 
After  Pharsalia  (B.C.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed.  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextos  in  B.C.  47  ;  but  Pompey's  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  East,  that  in  the  nut 
year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilius  Bassus,  put 
Sextos  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  lor 
three  years  three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  dispossess  him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon 
terms  which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists. 
Many  of  the  petty  princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him, 
and  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  took  his  pay  and 
fought  under  his  banner  (Strnb.  xvi.  2,  §10).  Bassus 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  Antony,  a  dis- 
pute terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C. 
43,  at  Laodiceia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Cassius. 
The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province  and  went  to 
Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell  to 
Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidins 
Saxa,  "in  B.C.  41.  The  troubles  of  the  empire  now 
tempted  the  Parthians  to  seek  a  further  extension 
of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and 
Pacorus,  the  crown-prince,  son  of  Arsaces  XIV., 
assisted  by  the  Roman  refugee,  Labienus,  overran 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeating  Antony's  generals, 
and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic 
possessions  (B.C.  40-39).  Ventidius,  however,  in 
B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and 
recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary.  A  quiet 
time  followed.  From  B.C.  38  to  B.C.  31  Syria 
was  governed  peaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony, 
and,  after  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alex- 
andria in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  In  B.C. 
27  took  place  that  formal  division  of  the  provinces 
between  Augustus  and  the  Senate  from  which  the 
imperial  administrative  system  dates ;  and  Syria, 
being  from  its  exposed  situation  among  the  pro- 
vinciae  principis,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
who  were  of  consular  rank  (coiaulares)  and  bore 
severally  the  full  title  of  "  Legatus  Augusti  pro 
praetore."  During  the  whole  of  this  penod  the 
province  enlarged  or  contracted  its  limits  according 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tracts 
of  land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them 
and  place  them  under  his  legate.  Judaea,  when 
attached  in  this  way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar 
position.  Partly  perhaps  on  account  of  its  remote- 
ness from  the  Syrian  capital,  Antioch,  partly  no 
doubt  because  of  the  peculiar  character  of  its  people, 
it  was  thought  best  to  make  it,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  separate  government.  A  special  procurator  was 
therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his  own  pro- 
vince had  the  power  of  a  legatus.  [See  Judaea.] 
Syria  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.C.  38)  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  66).  In  B.C. 
19  it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.D.  18-19 
by  Germanicus  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last- 


named  year.  In  a.d,  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  famine.  [See  Aoabus.]  A  little  earlier 
Christianity  had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by 
means  of  those  who  "  were  scattered  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii.  1 ,  xv.  23,  35,  41,  &c).  Here  the  name 
of  "Christian"  first  arose — at  the  outset  no  doubt  1 
a  gibe,  but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioch, 
the  capital,  became  as  early  probably  as  a.d.  44 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
patriarchate.  The  Syrian  Church  is  accused  of 
laxity  both  in  faith  and  morals  (Newman,  Arians, 
p.  10) ;  but,  if  it  must  admit  the  disgrace  of  having 
given  birth  to  I.ncian  and  Paulus  of  Samosata, 
it  can  claim  on  the  other  liand  the  glory  of  such 
names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem,  and  Ba- 
bylas.  It  suffered  without  shrinking  many  grievous 
persecutions;  and  it  helped  to  make  that  emphatic 
protest  against  worldliness  and  luxuriousness  of 
living  at  which  monasticism,  according  to  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  must  be  considered  to  have  aimed. 
The  Syrian  monks  were  among  the  most  earnest 
and  most  self-denying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion 
and  Simon  Stylites  are  enough  to  prove  that  a 
most  important  part  was  played  by  Syria  in  the 
ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

(For  the  geography  of  Syria,  see  Pococke's  De- 
scription of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-209 ;  Bnrck  • 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp. 
1-309 ;  Robinson's  Later  Biblical  Researches,  pp. 
419-625;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  403- 
414;  Porter's  Five  Tears  in  Damascus;  Ains- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
pp.  57-70  ;  Researches,  &c.,  p.  290  et  seqq.  For 
the  history  under  the  Seleucidae,  see  (besides  the 
original  sources)  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!,  vol.  iii. 
Appendix  iii.  pp.  308-346 ;  Vaillant's  Imperium 
Seleucidarum,  and  Frolich's  Annates  Rerum  et 
Regmn  St/riae.  For  the  history  under  the  Romans, 
see  Norisius,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
424-531.)  [G.  R.] 

8YRIAO  VERSIONS.  [Versions,  Sybjac] 

SY'RO  -  PHOENICIAN  (ivfxxpoiyUuro-a, 
y.vpo<poiviffoa,  orHvpa  iolricoa:  Syro-Phoeniss't) 
occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the 
words  "  Syro-Phoenicin,"  and  "  Syro-Phoenicians," 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended  by 
the  expressions.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoenicians  of 
Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthaginians) ; 
and  the  term  "  Syrophoenix  "  has  been  regarded  as 
the  exact  converse  to  "  Libyphoenix  "  (Alford,  t'/i 
he.).  But  the  Libyphoenices  are  not  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa  generally — they  are  a  peculiar 
race,  half-African  and  half-Phoenician  ("  mixtum 
Punicnm  Afris  genus,"  Liv.  xxi.  22).  The  Syro- 
Phoenicians,  therefore,  should,  on  this  analogy,  be 
a  mixed  race,  half-Phoenicians  and  half-Syrians. 
This  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
satirists  Lucilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  De  proprietat. 
seim.  iv.  431)  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii.  159),  who 
would  regard  a  mongrel  Oriental  as  peculiarly 
contemptible. 

In  later  times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  -The  Emperor  Hadrian 
divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  Syria  Proper,  Syro- 
Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palaestina ;  :ind  henceforth  a 
Svro- Phoenician  meant  a  native  of  this  sub-pre- 

4  x  a 
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vince  (I.ucian,  De  Cone.  near.  §4),  which  included 
Phoenicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyrene. 

As  the  geographic  sense  had  not  come  into  use 
m  St.  Mark's  time,  and  as  the  ethnic  one  would  be 
u  refinement  unlikely  in  a  sacred  writer,  it  is  per- 
haps most  probable  that  he  really  wrote  2vpa 
♦olViovra,  "  a  Phoenician  Syrian,''  which  is  found 
in  some  copies. 

St.  Matthew  uses  "  Canaanitish  "  (Xaftwala)  in 
the  place  of  St.  Mark's  "  Syro-Phoenician,"  or 
"  Phoenician  Syrian,"  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
I.XX.  translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia  (voirfirn). 
The  terms  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same  country ; 
and  Phoenicians  were  called  "  Canaanites,"  just 
as  Englishmen  are  called  "  Britons."  No  con- 
clusion as  to  the  identity  of  the  Canaanites  with 
the  Phoenicians  can  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
indifferent  use  of  the  two  terms.  (See  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  pp.  243-245.)  [G.  R.] 


T 

TA'ANACH  CqJPPI :  Zamfx,  Ba\dx,  BayaiX, 
BaAdS;  Alex.  0ayaX,  Tavax,  ttctavaaS,  Btrvax, 
Baayctx-  Thanac,  Thanaclt).  An  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  2i).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  halt'  tribe  of  Manaaseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  it 
would  appear  to  have  lain  outside  their  boundary 
and  within  the  allotment  of  either  Issachar  or  Asher 
(Josh,  xvii.  11),  probably  the  former.  It  was  he- 
stowed  on  the  Kohathite  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 
Taauach  was  one  of  the  places  in  which,  either 
from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from  the  ground 
near  it  being  favourable  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
the  Aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  (Josh, 
xvii.  12 ;  Judg.  i.  27);  aud  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Canaanites  under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and 
Barak,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the  head-quarters 
of  their  army  (Judg.  v.  19).  'After  this  defeat  the 
Canaanites  of  Taanach  were  probably  made,  like  the 
rest,  to  pay  a  tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  13 ;  Judg.  i.  28), 
but  in  the  town  they  appear  to  have  remained  to 
the  last.  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Megiddo,  and  they  were  evidently  the 
chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  district  which  forms 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon 
(1  K.  iv.  12). 

There  it  is  still  to  be  found.  The  identification 
of  Ta'annuk  with  Taanach,  may  be  taken  as  oue  of 
the  surest  in  the  whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was 
known  to  Knsebius,  who  mentions  it  twice  in  the 
Onomasticon  (Baavix  and  Bafaii)  as  a  "  very  large 
village,"  standing  between  3  and  4  Komnn  miles 
from  Legio — the  ancient  Megiddo.  It  was  known 
to  hap-Purchi,  the  Jewish  mediaeval  traveller,  and 
it  still  stands  about  4  miles  south-east  of  Lrjjun, 
retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a 
letter.  TJie  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a  large 
mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  pro- 
montory, which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills 
of  Mnnasseh  into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or 
bay,  subordinate  to  the  main  plain  on  its  north 
side  and  between  it  and  Lejjvn.  The  modern 
hamlet  clings  to  the  S.W.  base  of  the  mound  (Rob. 
ii.  316,  329;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  358;  Stanley, 
Jexcish  Chunk,  321,  .122). 


In  one  passage  the  name  is  slightly  changed  both 
in  original  and  A.  V.    [Tanacu.]  [0.1 

TA'ANATH-SHTLOH  (.iSt?  rutW  :  ©4- 
vaaa  Kai  2«  AArjffa ;  Alex.  TnraS  ot)A»  :  Tunnth- 
Selo).  A  place  named  once  only  (  Josh.  xvi.  6)  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Kphraim, 
but  of  which  boundary  it  seems  impossible  to  as- 
certain. All  we  can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the 
enumeration  is  from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being 
east  of  Taanath  Shiloh.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Kusebius  (Oncwnasticon),  who  places 
Janohah  12,  and  Thenath,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Thena,*  10  Roman  miles  east  of  Xeapolis.  Janohah 
has  been  identified  with  some  probability  at  Yunin, 
on  the  road  from  A'dWiu  to  the  Jordan  Valley. 
The  name  Tana,  or  Am  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in 
that  direction.  A  place  of  that  name  was  seen  by 
Robinson  N.E.  of  Mejdel  (Jl.  R.  iii.  295),  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Barth  (Hitter,  Jordan,  471),  but 
without  any  indication  of  its  position.  Much  stress 
cannot  however  be  laid  on  Eusebius's  identification. 

In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud  {Je- 
ratatein  Megiltah  i.),  Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  Shiloh.  This  hat  been  recently  re- 
vived by  K  urtz  ( Qesch.  des  Alt.  JJundet,  ii.  70).  His 
view  it  that  Taanath  was  the  ancient  Canaanite 
name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name, 
conferred  on  it  in  token  of  the  "  rest "  which  allowed 
the  tabernacle  to  be  established  there  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  had  been  completed.  This  is 
ingenious,  but  at  present  it  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
aud  it  is  at  variance  with  the  identification  of  Eu- 
sebius,  with  the  position  of  Janohah,  and,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  inferred,  of  Michmethah,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  Taanath  Shiloh  in  Josh.  xvi.  6.  [G.J 

TAB'AOTH(TojtW*;  Alex.Ta&M:  TMoch). 
Tai:»aoth  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

TAB'BA0TH(niV3D  :  Tafituii;  Alei.Tofl- 
Paiie-.  Tabbuoth,  Tebbaoth).  The  children  of  Tab- 
baoth  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerabbabel  (Eir.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  40).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  form  TahaOTH  in  1  Ead.  v.  29. 

TAB  BATH  (1130:  To|8<£«;  Alex.  Tafiat: 
ToblxUli).  A  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22, 
in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianite  heat  after 
Gideon's  night  attack.  The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah, 
to  Zererah,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (?JJ), 
Tabbath.  Beth-shittah  may  be  Sh&ttuh,  which  lies 
on  the  open  plain  between  Jebel  Fulito  and  Jebel 
Ihihy,  4  miles  east  of  A  in  Jal&d,  the  probable  scene 
of  Gideon's  onslaught.  Abel-meholah  was  no  doubt 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
so  much  as  8  miles  south  of  Beth-shean,  where 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  would  place  it.  But  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tab- 
bath,  nor  does  any  name  r  esembling  it  appear  in  the 
books  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tubukhat- FaliU,  i.e. 
"  Terrace  of  fahil ."  This  is  a  very  striking  na- 
tural bank,  600  feet  in  height  (Rob.  iii.  325  i,  with 
a  long,  horizontal,  and  apparently  fiat  top,  which  is 
embanked  against  the  western  face  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  descends  with  a  very  steep 
front  to  the  river.  It  is  sucn  a  remarkable  object 
in  the  whole  view  of  this  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  did  not  bear  a 
distinctive  name  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times. 

*  Ptolemy  names  Thcna  and  Nespolls  as  the  two  chief 
towns  of  the  district  of  Samaria  (cap.  16,  quoted  tn  Keland, 
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At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whether  this 
Tu&u&ah  represents  Tabbath  or  not,  the  latter  was 
somewhere  about  this  part  of  the  Ghor.  [G.] 

TAB'EAL  (^tOB  :  To/Je^X:  Tabeel).  Pro- 
perly "  Tabeel,"  the  pathach  being  due  to  the  pause 
(Gesen.  Lehrg.  §52,  16;  ffeb.  Or.  §29,  4c).  The 
son  of  Tabeal  was  apparently  an  Ephraimite  in  the 
army  of  1'ekah  the  son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syrian  in 
the  army  of  Kezin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  6).  The 
Aramaic  form  of  the  name  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position [comp.  Tadiummon].  The  Targum  of 
Jonathan  renders  the  name  as  an  appellative,  "  and 
we  will  make  king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who 
seems  good  to  us"  {ttlh  TBOT  JO  TV).   Rashi  by 

Gematria  turns  the  name  into  Rimla,  by 

which  apparently  he  would  understand  Eemaliah. 

TAB'EEL  (^SOO :  Ta/3ri)A:  Thabeel).  An 
officer  of  the  Persian  government  in  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  ( Ezr.  iv.  7).  His  name  appears 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian,  for  it  is  really  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Svrian  vassal  of  Kezin  who  is 
called  in  our  A.  V.  '''Tabeal."  Add  to  this  that 
the  letter  which  he  and  his  companions  wrote  to 
the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramaean  language. 
Gesenius,  however  (Jes.  i.  280),  thinks  that  he 
may  hare  been  a  Samaritan.  He  is  called  Tauel- 
lius  in  1  Esd.  ii.  16.  The  name  of  Tobiel  the 
father  of  Tobit  is  probably  the  same.  [ W.  A.  W.] 

TABEL'LIUS  (To/3f'AAiot:  Sabeltius).  (1 
Esdr.  ii.  16.)  [Tabekl.] 

TAB'ERAH  (nTJDFI:  ipxvtturpit).  The 
name  of  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  given 
liom  the  fact  of  a  "  burning"  among  the  people  by 
the  "  fire  of  the  Lord"  which  there  took  place  (Num. 
xi.  3,  Deut.  ii.  22).  It  has  not  been  identified  and 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of  encampments  in 
Num.  ixxiii.  [H.  H.] 

TABERING  (JYIDShD :  «>fl*yyo/«vai :  mur- 
mwantes).  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in  the 
A.  V.  of  N'ah.  ii.  7  requires  some  explanation.  The 
Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with  t[Fl,  "  a  timbrel," 
and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  us  in  this 
passage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones 
of  doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  anguish, 
as  women  beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Ps. 
lxviii.  25  [26],  where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.,  as  above,  make  no  attempt  at 
giving  the  exact  meaning.  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
than gives  a  word  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  the 
meaning  of  "  tympanizantes."  The  A.  V.  in  like 
manner  reproduces  the  original  idea  of  the  words. 
The  •*  tabour"  or  "  tabor*  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe 
formed  the  band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain 
a  trace  at  once  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the 
"tabourine"  or  "  tambourine "  of  modern  music, 
in  the  "  tablet "  of  the  A.  V.  and  older  English 
writers.  To  "  tabour,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat  with 
loud  strokes  as  men  bent  upon  such  an  instrument. 
The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Beaumont  and 
Kletchei,  T/ie  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would  tabor 
her "),  and  answers  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TABERNACLE  (J3KT3,  Silfc  :  OKnA  :  ta- 

berivKulum).  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  ils  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 


The  writer  of  that  article  holds  that  he  cannot  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  structural  order  and  propor- 
tions of  the  one  without  discussing  also  those  of  the 
other.  Here,  therefore,  it  remains  for  us  to  treat — 
(1)  of  the  word  and  its  synonyms;  (2)  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  itself;  (3)  of  its  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  Israel  ;  (4)  of  the  theories  of 
later  times  respecting  it. 

I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms.  —  (1.)  The 
first  word  thus  used  . (Ex.  xxv.  9)  is  }3t7D  (ifish- 
c&n),  formed  from  pC  =  to  settle  down  or  dwell, 

and  thus  itself  =  dwelling.  It  connects  itself  with 
the  Jewish,  though  not  Scriptural,  word  Shechinah, 
as  describing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  it  is  not  applied  in 
prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men,  the  tents  of 
the  Patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech 
of  poetry  (Ps.  lxxxvii.  2 ;  Cant.  i.  8).  The  loltier 
character  of  tire  word  may  obviously  have  helped  to 
determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  translators 
who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  "  tabernacle" 
and  "  tent "  in  a  like  preference. 

(2.)  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  mora 
connected  with  the  common  life  of  men ;  7i*lK 
(Shel),  the  "  tent "  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix.  21,  &c.). 
For  the  most  part,  as  needing  something  to  raise  it, 
it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  with 
some  distinguishing  epithet.  In  one  passage  only 
(1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  appear  with  this  meaning  by 
itself.  The  LXX.  not  distinguishing  between  the 
two  words  gives  ffiajyij  for  both.  The  original 
difference  appears  to  have  been  that  repre- 
sented the  outermost  covering,  the  black  goat's  hair 
curtains ;  jSB't?,  the  inner  coveting,  the  curtains 
which  rested  on  the  boards  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in 
Ex.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  2,  6,  29  (A.  V.  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  tent").  Even  here,  however,  the  LXX. 
gives  amir))  only,  with  the  exception  of  the  car. 
lect.  of  ii  tneny})  rfi s  aKrrijs  in  Ex.  xl.  29. 

(3.)  IV3  {Baith),  oIkos,  domus,  is  applied  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 
24,  ix.  23  ;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
apparently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  So  Sir  as  it  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding words,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  settled  habitation.  It  was  therefore  fitter 
for  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  after  the  jieople  were 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  during  their  wanderings. 
For  us  the  chief  interest  of  the  word  lies  in  its  hav- 
ing descended  from  a  yet  older  onler,  the  first 
word  ever  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  a  local  sanctuarv, 
"  Beth-el,"  "  tin  house  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other 
words,  tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue, 
aud  at  last  outliving  all  of  them,  rising,  in  the 
Christian  Ecclesia,  to  ret  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  in. 
15)- 

(4.)  mp{K6de>h),^^(midash),if,lMiM, 
ayicurHiptoy,  rb  Hyiov,  to  &yia,  tanctiiarium,  the 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
the  Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
structure  (Ex.  xxv.  8  ;  Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
the  court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
enter  (Lev.  iv.  6;  Num.  iii.  38.  iv.  12),  sometimes  to 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
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(Lev.  iv.  6f ).  Here  also  the  word  had  an  earlier 
•tarting-poiut  and  a  far-reaching  history.  En- 
MlSHPAT,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of  some  old 
oracle,  had  been  also  Kadesh,  the  sanctuary  (Gen. 
xiv.  7:  Ewald.  Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  307).  The  name 
El  Khuds  clings  still  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  ^3*fl  (Hec&l),  yais,  templum,  as  mean- 
ing the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to 
the  Temple  (2  K.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used 
also  ( probably  at  the  period  when  the  thought  of 
the  Temple  had  affected  the  religious  nomenclature 
of  the  time)  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam. 
i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem  (Ps.  v.  7).  In  either 
case  the  thought  which  the  woid  embodies  is,  that 
the  "  tent,"  the  "  house,"  is  royal,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  great  king. 

(6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  receive  a  new 
meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with  "IjfiD  (md'id), 
and  (ft.)  with  n-njjil  (ha'eduth).  To  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus 
formed  is  to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of 
the  whole  Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  primary  force  of 
UP  is  "  to  meet  by  appointment,"  and  the  phrase 

*1jriO  Silk  has  therefore  the  meaning  of  "a  place 
of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting."    Acting  on  the  belief 
that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  wor- 
shippers, the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  rendered  it  by 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  "  (so  Seb.  Schmidt,  I 
"tentorium  couventus;"  and  Luther,  " Stiftshiitte " 
in  which  Stilt  =  l'farrkirche),  while  the  LXX.  and  | 
Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  hare  { 
rendered  both  by  i)  trKitpJ)  toD  naprvplov,  and  I 
"  tabernnculum  testimonii."    None  of  these  render- 1 
ings,  however,  bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  ' 
word.    This  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called 
the  locus  classicus,  as  the  interpretation  of  all 
woids  connected  with  the  Tabernacle.    "  This  shall 
be  a  continual  burnt-offering  ...  at  the  door  ot 
the  tabernacle  of  meeting  OyiD)  where  I  will  j 
meet  you  OJMK.  yya<rtHi<roiuu)  to  speak  there  unto 
thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  ('JTIJM,  tcu-o/uh)  with 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  I  will  sanctify  ('RCHp) 

the  tabernacle  of  meeting  and  I  will  dwell 

OJ133E?)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be 
their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God"  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  The  same  central 
thought  occurs  in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  "  There  I  will  meet 
with  thee"  (comp.  also  Ex.  xxx.  6,  36 ;  Num.  xvii. 
4).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  "  congregation  "  is 
inadequate.  Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers 
only,  but  the  meeting  of  God  with  His  people,  to  i 
commune  with  them,  to  make  himself  known  to 
them,  was  what  the  name  embodied.  Ewald  has 
accordingly  suggested  Offenbarungszelt  =  Tent  of 
lievelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  (AlterthSiner, 
p.  130).  This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  tent  was  the  dwelling,  the  house  ot 
God  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  81). 
(7.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  (b.)  Ttiyn  SflK. 

as  connected  with  T1J?  (=  to  bear  witness),  is 
rightly  rendered  by  ij  atcnv^i   rov  paprvpiov, 
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tabernaculum  testtmonii,  die  Wohmmg  des  2eug- 
nisses,  "the  tent  of  the  testimony"  (Num.  ix.  15) 
"  the  tabernacle  of  witness  "  (Num.  xvii.  7,  xviii. 
2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its  name  from 
that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness.  The  two 
tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatically  tlie 
testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18).  They  were 
to  all  Israel  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  significance  as 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable 
connexion  of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as 
well  as  in  sound  (Bahr,  Symb.  i.  83 ;  Ewald,  Alt. 
p.  230),  gave,  of  course,  a  force  to  each  which  no 
translation  can  represent. 

II.  history. — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the 
first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix.-xxiii. ),  after  the  cove- 
nant with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory  (xxiv.).  Kor  forty  days  and  nights  Moses 
is  in  the  mount.  Before  him  there  lay  a  problem, 
as  measured  by  human  judgment,  of  gigantic  diffi- 
culty. In  what  fit  symbols  was  he  to  embody  the 
great  truths,  without  which  the  nation  would  sink 
into  brutality  ?  In  what  way  could  those  symbols 
be  guaided  against  the  evil  which  he  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading?  He  was 
not  left  to  solve  the  problem  tor  himself.  There 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with 
previous  associations,  yet  in  no  degree  formed  out 
of  them,  the  "  pattern  "  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
lower  analogies  of  the  painter  and  the  architect 
seeing,  with  their  inward  eye,  their  completed 
work,  before  the  work  itself  begins,  may  help  us  to 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  vision  on  the 
mount  included  all  details  of  form,  measurement, 
materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel  of  the 
priests.*  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,b  Aholiab 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the 
golden  calf  apparently  postpones  the  execution. 
For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
left  without  the  Divine  Presence  itself,  without  any 
recognised  symbol  of  it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  3).  As  in  a 
transition  period,  the  whole  future  depending  on 
the  penitence  of  the  people,  on  the  intercession  of 
their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched,  probably  that  of 
Moses  himself,  outside  the  camp,  to  be  provisionally 
the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting.  There  the  mind  of  the 
Lawgiver  enters  into  ever-closer  fellowship  with 
the  mind  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11),  learns  to  think  of 
Him  as  **  merciful  and  gracious"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
in  the  strength  of  that  thought  is  led  back  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  plan  which  had  seemed  likely  to 
end,  as  it  began,  in  vision.  Of  this  provisional 
Tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed,  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  people  went 
out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex.  xxxiii.  7).  Joshua, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  had  free  access  to 
it  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11). 

(2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however  given ; 
another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed. 
The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The  people 
offered  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of  what 
was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  workmen 
(Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv.  25) 


"  An  Interesting  parallel  Is  found  in  tbe  preparations  ]  process  or  deliberation  and  decision  (1  Chr.  xxtHL  19). 
for  the  Temple.  There  also  the  extremcsl  mimulw  were  ,    b  The  prominence  of  artistic  power  in  the  genealogies 
among  the  things  which  the  Lord  made  llavid  ••  to  under-  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  worth  notiring  (1  Chr.  iv.  4.  1  i, 
stand  in  writing  by  His  hand  upon  him,"  i.  e.  by  an  in- 1  21.  23).   Mui,  also,  in  the  person  of  Hiram,  is  afterwards 
mud  llluniiuation  which  seemed  to  exeludo  the  slow  I  conspicuous  (2  Chr.  11.  11 ;  comp.  1  K.  vU.  13,  U). 
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placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab.  The  parte  were  completed  separately, 
and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  from 
the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected  and  the 
ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 

(3.)  The  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself 
significant.  It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional 
Tabernacle,  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its 
very  centre.  The  multitude  of  Israel,  hitherto 
scattered  with  no  fixed  order,  were  now,  within  a 
month  of  its  erection  (Num.  ii.  2),  grouped  round 
it,  as  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen  Captain  of 
the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their  tribal 
rank.  The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three 
families  of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were 
closest  in  attendance,  the  "  body-guard  "  of  the  Great 
King.  [Levites.]  In  the  wider  square,  Judah, 
Zebuluu,  Issachar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the  west ;  the  less  conspicu- 
ous tribes,  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north; 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the  south  side.  When 
the  army  put  itself  in  order  of  march,  the  position 
of  the  Tabernacle,  earned  by  the  Levites,  was  still 
central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south  in  front, 
those  of the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (Num.  ii.). 
Upon  it  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
day,  and  fiery  red  by  night  (Ex.  xl.  38).  When 
the  cloud  removed,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the 
signal  for  them  to  go  forward  (Ex.  xl.  36,  37  ; 
Num.  ix.  17).  As  long  as  it  remained,  whether 
for  a  day,  or  month,  or  year,  they  continued  where 
they  were  (Num.  ix.  15-23).  Each  march,  it 
must  be  remembered,  involved  the  breaking-up  of 
the  whole  structure,  all  the  parte  being  carried  on 
waggons  by  the  three  Levite  families  of  Kohath, 
Gershon,  and  Merari,  while  the  "  sons  of  Aaron  " 
prepared  for  the  removal  by  covering  everything 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  a  purple  cloth  (Num. 
iv.  6-15). 

(4.)  In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the 
Tabernacle,  the  original  thought  reappears.  It  is 
the  place  where  man  meets  with  God.  There  the 
Spirit  "  comes  upon"  the  seventy  Elders,  and  they 
prophesy  (Num.  xi.  24,25).  Thither  Aaron  and 
Miriam  are  called  out,  when  they  rebel  against  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xii.  4).  There  the 
"  glory  of  the  Lord  "  appeal's  after  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiv.  10),  and  the 
rebellion  of  Koran  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  19, 
42),  and  the  sin  of  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  6).  Thither, 
when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but  a  difficulty  to 
be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  come  to 
bring  their  cause  "before  the  Lord"  (Num.  nvii. 
2).  There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near, 
is  the  solemn  "  charge  "  given  to  his  successor  (Deut. 
xxxi.  14). 

(5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconqnored, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped,  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  iv.  19),  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  30-35); 
again,  at  the  head-quarters  of  Gilgal  (Joah.  ix.  6,  x. 
15,  43) ;  and,  finally,  as  at  "the  place  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen,"  atShiloh  (Josh.  ix.  27,  xyiii.  1). 
The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  given.  Partly, 
perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 

«  Tbe  occurrence  of  (he  same  distinctive  word  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  h,  implies  a  recognised  dedication  of  some  kind, 
by  which  women  bound  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle,  probably  as  singers  and  dnncers.  What  we 
fine1  under      was  the  corruption  of  the  original  practice 


the  powerful  tribe  of  Kphrnim,  the  tribe  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  host,  may  have  determined  the 
preference.  There  it  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  gathering-[»int  for  "the 
heads  of  the  fathers  "  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xix.  51), 
for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (Josh.  xxii.  12  ;  Judg. 
xxi.  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which  the 
women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (Judg.  xxi.  21 ). 
There,  too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards 
the  level  of  an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  troops  of 
women  assembled,0  shameless  as  those  of  Midian, 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and,  like  the  UpoSovKoi 
of  heathen  temples,  concubines  of  His  priests  ( 1  Sam. 
ii.  22).  It  was  far,  however,  from  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary,  the 
witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  worship. 
Tin  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept  its  ground. 
Altai's  were  erected,  at  first  under  protest,  and 
with  reserves,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh.  xxii. 
26),  afterwards  fieely  and  without  scruple  (Judg. 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by  which  the 
one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple,"  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  24,  iii.  3,  15)  are  most  prominent, 

(6.)  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimi- 
lating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtai  oth, 
or  Mylilta,  needed  to  be  broken  up.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  taken  and  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory ; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it4  (1  Sam.  iv.  22).  Samuel,  at 
once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Israel,  who  had 
grown  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as  an 
abandoned  shrine  (so  Pa.  Ixxviii.  60),  and  sacrifices 
•elsewhere,  at  Mizpeh  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Hnmah 
(ix.  12,  x.  3),  at  Gilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  pro- 
bably became  once  again  a  moveable  sanctum  y,  less 
honoured  as  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6),  which  thus 
became  what  it  had  not  been  before— a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of 
Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  furthei 
of  its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest,  and  with  it 
the  oracular  ephod,  the  Uium  and  the  Thummim 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  for- 
tune then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  4-6),  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tabernacle, 
as  of  old,  was  in  the  encampment,  and  that  Abia- 
thar had  returned  to  it.  In  some  way  or  other,  it 
found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The 
anomalous  separation  of  the  two  things  which,  in 
the  original  order,  had  been  joined,  brought  about 
yet  greater  anomalies ;  and,  while  the  ark  remained 
at  Kirjnth-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high-places 
(1  K.iii.  4).  Thecaptureof  Jerusalem  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  theark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chr. 
xv.  1 ).  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  histori- 
cal sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  oW  altar  of 
bumt-ollerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  29).    Such  as  it  was, 

(comp.  Ewald,  AlUrth.  297).  In  the  dances  of  Judg.  xxi 
21,  we  have  a  stage  of  transltiun. 

d  Ewald  (Gachichlc  il.  640)  Infers  that  Shiloh  itself 
was  conquered  and  laid  waste. 
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however,  neither  king  nor  people  could  bring 
themselves  to  sweep  it  away.  The  doable  ser- 
vice went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priest,  officiated  at 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39) ;  the  more  recent,  more 
prophetic  service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  wor- 
ship continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  both  places  was  recognised  by  Solomon  on  his 
accession  (IK.  iii.  15;  2  Chron.  i.  3).  But  it 
was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease.  As  long 
as  it  was  simply  Tent  against  Tent,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of  David 
fullilled  by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
Some,  Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the 
old  order,  in  this  as  in  other  things  [Solomon  ; 
.  Ueim  and  Thummim],  but  the  final  day  at  last 
came,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  was  either 
taken  down,*  or  lett  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  a  page  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  was 
closed.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh  led  to  its  natural 
consummation. 

111.  Relation  to  the  religious  life  of  Israel. — 
(1.)  Whatever  connexion  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the 
nations  with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  the  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as 
entirely  new.'  The  "house  of  God"  [Bethel] 
of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  the  large  "pillar  of 
stone"  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 19),  beating  record  of  some 
high  spiritual  experience,  and  tending  to  lead  men 
upward  to  it  (Biihr,  Symbol,  i.  93),  or  the  grove 
which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  attuned  the 
souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  The 
temples  of  Egypt  weie  stately  and  colossal,  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  Tent  of  Israel.  The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special 
fitness.  The  stately  temples  belonged  to  the  house 
of  bondage  which  they  were  leaving.  The  sacred 
places  of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards 
which  they  were  journeying.  In  the  mean  while, 
they  were  to  be  wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  To 
have  set  up  a  Bethel  after  the  old  pattern  would 
have  been  to  make  that  a  resting-place,  the  object 
then  or  afterwards  of  devout  pilgrimage ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  such  places  at  the  dillerent  stages 
of  their  march  would  have  led  inevitably  to  poly- 
theism. It  would  have  tailed  utterly  to  lead  them 
to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most— of  a  Divine 
Presence  never  absent  from  them,  protecting,  ruling, 
judging.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  Bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadic. f  It  was 
capable  of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually 
came  to  be,  with  "  the  grove"  of  the  older  cuitus 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

(2.)  The  structure  of  the  Tabernacle  was  obvi- 
ously determined  by  a  complex  and  profound  sym- 
bolism ;  but  its  meaning  remains  one  of  the  things 
at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess.  Ko  interpreta- 
tion is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  The  explanations 
of  Jewish  writers  long  afterwards  are  manifestly 

•  The  language  of  3  Chr.  v.  5.  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Tabernacle  there  referred  to  was  that  at 
Jerusalem  or  Gibeon.  (But  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vlii.  4,  $1.) 

f  Spencer  (De  leg.  Hebi-aeor.  tti.  3)  labours  hard,  but 
not  successfully,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Moloch 
of  Amos  v.  26.  were  the  prototypes  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing. It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  (1)  that  the  word 
used  fti  Amos  (o'en/£/<)  Is  never  used  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  means  something  very  different;  and  (2)  that  the 


wide  of  the  mark.  That  which  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application  of  the  types 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  Redemption, 
was  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made  known. 
And,  yet,  we  canuot  but  believe  that,  as  each  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward 
eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  dis- 
tinctly manifold  truths  which  he  apprehended  him- 
self, and  sought  to  communicate  to  others.  It 
entered,  indeed,  into  the  order  of  a  Divine  educa- 
tion for  Moses  and  for  Israel ;  and  an  education  by 
means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by  means  of  words, 
presupposes  an  existing  language.  So  far  from 
shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and  un- 
wisely shrunk  (Witsius,  Aagyptiaca,  in  Ugolini, 
TUes.  i.)  from  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyptian 
education  of  Moses  would  lead  him  to  connect  with 
the  symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may 
see  iu  it  a  legitimate  method  of  inquiry — almost 
the  only  method  possible.  Where  that  fails,  the 
gap  may  be  filled  up  (as  in  Biihr,  Symbol,  passim) 
from  the  analogies  of  other  nations,  indicating, 
where  they  agree,  a  wide-spread  primeval  symbol- 
ism. So  tar  from  labouring  to  prove,  at  the  price 
of  ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everything  was 
till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  find 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven- 
bom  language,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai, 
written  for  the  tint  time  on  the  Two  Tables  of  the 
Covenant. 

(3.)  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like 
that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place,  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  had  its  counterpart,  often  the  same  number 
of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples 
(Bahr,  i.  216).  The  interior  Adytum  (to  proceed 
from  the  innermost  recess  outward  i  was  sinall  iu 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  com- 
monly, as  in  the  Tabernacle  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  6,  §3), 
was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer,  iii.  2),  and  was 
unlighted  from  without. 

In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  Ark, 
the  culminating  point  of  holiuess,  containing  the 
highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols,  winged 
figures,  generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim  (Wilk- 
inson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  275 ;  Kenrick,  Egypt,  i.  460), 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  out- 
ward points  of  resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of 
Egyptian  worship  this  was  one  which  could  be  trans- 
ferred with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No  one 
could  think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likeness  of 
the  God  he  woishipjted.  When  we  ask  what  gave 
the  Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the 
infinite  difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
systems.  That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  cos- 
mical,  starting  from  the  productive  poweis  of  nature. 
The  symbols  of  those  powers,  though  not  originally 
involving  what  we  know  as  impurity,  tended  to  it 
fatally  and  rapidly  (Spencer,  iii.  1 ;  Warburton,  Di- 
vine Legation,  II.  4  note).  That  of  Israel  was  pre- 
dominantly ethical.  The  nation  wan  taught  to  think 
of  God,  not  chiefly  as  revealed  in  nature,  but  as  ma- 
nifesting Himself  in  and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  the  highest  revelation  then 

Moloch-worship  represented  a  defection  of  the  people  nto- 
sequent-to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle.  On  these  grounds 
then,  and  not  from  any  abstract  repugnance  to  the  Idea  of 
such  a  transfer,  I  abide  by  the  statement  in  the  text. 

c  Analogies  of  like  wants  met  In  a  like  way.  with  no 
ascertainable  historical  connexion,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Goetuliaus  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Africa  (SiL 
1UI.  Hi.  2s9),  and  in  the  Sacred  Teut  of  the  Carthaginian 
encampments  (l)lod.  Sic  xx.  66). 
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possible  of  the  Divine  Nature,  were  the  two  tables  of  1 
stone,  on  which  were  graven,  by  the  teaching  «f  the ! 
Divine  Spirit,  and  therefore  by  "  the  finger  of 
God," •  the  great  unchanging  laws  of  human  duty 
which  liad  been  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  Here  the 
lesson  taught  was  plain  enough.  The  highest  know- 
ledge was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 
teric. In  the  depths  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for 
the  high-priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  reve- 
lation of  a  righteous  Will  requiring  righteousness  in 
man  (Saalschiltz,  Archaol.  c.  77).  And  over  the 
Ark  was  the  Cophereth  (Mercy-Seat),  so  called 
with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of  the 
word,  (t  covered  the  Ark.  It  was  the  witness  of 
a  mercy  covering  sins.  As  the  "footstool"  of 
God,  the  "  throne  "  of  the  Divine  Glory,  it  declared 
that  over  the  Law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  un- 
bending there  rested  the  compassion  of  One  forgiv- 
ing "iniquity  and  transgression." 1  And  over  the 
Mercy-seat  were  the  Cherbiiim,  reproducing  in 
part  at  lesst,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic 
races,  forms  familial'  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing 
no  description  lor  them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the 
fuller  vision  of  the  later  prophets  CEzek.  i.  5-13,  x. 
8-15,  xli.  19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery 
of  Egypt.  Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold 
powers  of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  form 
(Bahr,  i.  341)  their  "  over-shadowing  wings," 
"meeting"  as  in  token  of  perfect  harmony,  de- 
clared that  nature  as  well  as  man  found  its  highest 
glory  in  subjection  to  a  Divine  Law,  that  men  might 
take  refuge  in  that  Order,  as  under  "  the  shadow 
of  the  wings"  of  God  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
p.  98).  Placed  where  those  and  other  like  figures 
were,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
drances and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of 
purifying  the  worship  of  the  people.  But  it  was 
part  of  the  wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace 
iu  the  order  of  the  Tabernacle,  that  while  Egyptian 
symbols  are  retained,  as  in  the  Ark,  the  Cherubim, 
the  Ukim  and  the  Thcmmim,  their  place  is  changed. 
They  remind  the  high-priest,  the  representative  of 
the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on  which  the  order 
rests.  The  people  cannot  bow  down  and  worship 
that  which  they  never  see. 

The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shittim- 
wood.  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  to  decay, 
might  well  represent  the  imperishableness  of  Divine 
Truth,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty  (Bahr,  i.  286).  Ark, 

h  Too  equivalence  of  the  two  phrases,  "by  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  and  "  by  the  finger  of  God,"  Is  seen  by  com- 
paring Matt.  xll.  28,  and  Luke  xl.  20.  Comp.  also  the 
lun(rauge  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strain,  vi.  $133)  and 
the  use  of  "the  band  of  the  lx>rd"  in  1  K.  xviil.  46; 
2  K.  Ul.  15;  Eiek.  I.  3,  III.  14 ;  1  Cbr.  xxvlil.  19. 

'  Kwald,  giving  to  "IBS.  the  root  of  Cophereth,  the 
meaning  of  "  to  scrape,"  "  erase."  derives  from  that 
meaning  the  idea  Implied  In  the  LXX.  ■Aairoipun',  and 
denies  that  the  word  ever  signified  hriBtua  (AUcrih. 
p.  128, 129). 

k  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  Is  obviously  impos- 
sible here,  but  It  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
numbers  that  are  most  prominent  In  the  language  of 
symbolism.  Arbitrary  as  some  of  them  may  seem,  a 
sufficient  induction  to  establish  each  will  be  found  in 
fiabr's  elaborate  dissertation,  I.  128-2.15.  and  other  works. 
Comp.  Wilkinson,  Am.  £<j.  lv.  190-199  ;  Leyrer  In 
Herzog't  Encyclop.  "  Stlftahiltte." 

Oki— The  Godhead,  Eternity,  Life,  Creative  Force, 
the  Sun,  Man. 


merey-sent,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  all  over- 
laid with  gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol 
of  light  and  purity,  sun-light  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
and  embodied,  the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  king  (Bahr,  i.  282).  It  was  not 
without  meaning  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure  of 
what  was  most  costly  was  placed  where  none  might 
gaze  on  it.  The  gold  thus  ottered  taught  man,  that 
the  noblest  acta  of  beneficence  and  sacrifice  are  not 
those  which  are  done  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men, 
but  those  which  are  known  only  to  Him  who  "  seeth 
in  secret "  (Matt,  vi,  4).  Dimensions  also  had  their 
meaning.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure  that 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  older  religious  systems  of  the  world 
did  attach  a  mvsterious  significance  to  each  separate 
number ;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as  afterwards 
the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
parently clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impe- 
netrably dark.*  To  those  who  think  over  the  words 
of  two  great  teachers,  one  heathen  (Plutarch,  De 
/«.  et  Ot.  p.  411),  and  one  Christian  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  vi.  p.  84-87),  who  had  at  least  studied  as 
far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  the  old  system, 
the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle  will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If 
in  a  cosmical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  sides  three,  tour,  five,  represented  the  triad  of 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter, 
the  universe  of  creation  (Plutarch,  /.  c),  the  perfect 
cube  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  numbers  4  and  10,  may  well  be  accepted  as 
symbolizing  order,  stability,  perfection  (Bahr,  i. 
225).- 

(4.)  Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor 
the  priests  as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  in  which  everything  represented 
light  and  life  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  in  profound 
solitude.  Once  only  in  the  year,  ou  the  Day  op 
Atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Dentil  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are 
wonderfully  united.  Only  through  death  can  we 
truly  live.  Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  dark- 
ness" where  God  is'(Ex.  xx.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12),  can 
we  enter  at  ail  into  the  "light  inaccessible,''  in 
which  He  dwells  everlastingly.  The  solemn  annual 
entrance,  like  the  withdrawal  of  symbolic  forms  from 


the  closing  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  Is  described.  In  words  which  absolutely 
exclude  the  literalism  which  has  sometimes  been  blindly 
applied  to  It,  as  a  city  four-square,  12,000  furlongs  in 
length  and  breadth  and  height  (Bev.  xxi.  16). 


Two- Hatter,  Time,  Death,  Receptive  Capacity,  the 

Moon,  Woman. 
Their  (as  a  number,  or  In  the  triangle)— The  Universe 

In  connexion  with  God,  the  Absolute  In  Itself. 

the  Unconditioned,  God. 
Fooa  (the  number,  or  In  the  square  or  cube)— Con- 
ditioned Existence,  the  World  as  created,  Divine 

Order,  Revelation. 
Seven  (as  =  3  +  4)— The  Union  of  the  World  and 

God.  Rest  (as  In  the  Sabbath),  Peace,  Blessing, 

purification. 

Tex  (as  =  1  +  2  +  3  +  4)— Completeness,  moral  and 

physical.  Perfection. 
Ftvk — Perfection  half  attained,  Incompleteness. 
Twelve— The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  the  Cycle  of  the 
Seasons;  in  Israel  the  ideal  number  of  the 
people,  of  the  Covenant  of  God  with  them. 
»  The  symbol  reappears  in  tlie  most  startling  form  In 
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the  gaze  of  the  people,  was  itself  part  of  a  wise 
and  Divine  order.  Intercourse  with  Egypt  had 
shown  how  easily  the  symbols  of  Truth  might  be- 
come common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols,  the  truths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  dangers  were  met  To  enter  once,  and  once 
only  in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness,  to  stand 
before  the  Law  of  Duty,  before  the  presence  of  the 
God  who  gave  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  be- 
came the  representative  of  God  to  man,  but  as  re- 
presenting man  in  his  humiliation,  in  the  garb  of 
the  lower  priests,  bare-footed  and  in  the  linen 
ephod,  to  confess  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people,  this  was  what  connected  the  Atonement-day 
(Ctpp&r)  with  the  Mercy-seat  (Coplureth).  Anil 
to  come  therewith  blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touch- 
ing with  that  blood  the  mercy-seat,  with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  what 
did  that  express  but  the  truth,  (1.)  that  man  must 
draw  near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower 
offering  than  the  pure  worship  of  the  heart,  with 
the  living  sacrifice  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  (2.) 
that  could  such  a  perfect  sacrifice  be  found,  it 
would  have  a  mysterious  power  working  beyond 
itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perfection,  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  ? 

(5.)  From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all 
other  times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by 
the  double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and 
strange  forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were 
to  be  seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple,  a  strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial 
form  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  4).  In  one 
memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  veil  was  the  wit- 
ness of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis  at  Snis,  there  were  to  be  read  words  which, 
though  pointing  toa  pantheistic  rather  than  an  ethical 
religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
"  I  am  all  that  has  been  (wan  to  7*701*0'*),  and  is, 
and  shall  be,and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn  " 
(4T«A\tiuVfi>)  (<fe  Is.  rf  Otir.  p.  394).  Like,  and 
yet  more,  unlike  the  truth,  we  feel  that  no  such 
words  could  have  appeared  on  the  veil  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  that  identification  of  the  world  and  God, 
all  idolatry  was  latent,  as  in  the  faith  of  Israel  in 
the  I  AM,  all  idolatry  was  excluded.1  In  that 
despair  of  any  withdrawal  of  the  veil,  of  any  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will,  there  were  latent  all  the  ails 
of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft,  substituting  symbols, 
pomp,  ritual  for  such  a  revelation.  But  what  then 
was  the  meaning  of  the  veil  which  met  the  gaze  of 
the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Colours  in  the  art  of  Egypt  were  not  less  significant 
than  number',  and  the  four  bright  colour's,  probably, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands,  blue 
symbol  of  heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and 
crimson  of  life  and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and 
purity  (feahr,  i.  305-330),  formed  in  their  combi- 
nation no  remote  similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which 
of  old  had  been  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant 
with  man,  the  pledge  of  peace  mul  hope,  the  sign  of 
the  Divine  Piesence  (Ez.  i.  28  ;  Ewald,  AlUrt/t.  p. 
333).  Within  the  veil,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in 
their  unity.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infinite 
variety,  the  s-oAwofk-iAot  croip/o  of  the  Divine 
order  in  Creation  (Kph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  atti- 


•  The  name  Jehovah,  It  has  lieen  well  said,  was  the 
rending  asunder  of  the  veil  of  Sals."  (Stanley,  Jtwith 
t'tiuivk,  p.  111".) 


tude,  or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  arc 
not  told.  The  words  "cunning  work"  in  Ex. 
xxxvi.  35,  applied  elsewhere  to  combinations  of  em- 
broider}' and  metal  (Ex.  xxviii.  15,  xxxi.  4j,  jus- 
tify perhaps  the  conjecture  that  here  also  they 
were  of  gold.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence 
it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  natural  to  think  that 
they  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale,  the  number  and 
the  position  of  those  that  were  over  the  mercy-seat. 
The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  reproducing,  as  they 
obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his  priestly  life 
had  made  him  familiar,  indicate  not  less  than  four 
(c.  i.  and  x.),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having  seve- 
rally the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle, 
strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  should 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here  were 
bearing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  manifold 
variety  of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting  and  con- 
cealing God. 

(ti.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less 
awful  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
type  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory  (BShr,  i.  284).  It  was 
to  be  trodden  daily  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who 
lived  in  the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  of  the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted 
and  in  garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of 
Isis  [Priests],  they  accomplished  their  ministra- 
tions. And  here,  too,  there  were  other  emblems  of 
Divine  realities.  With  no  opening  to  admit  light 
from  without,  it  was  illumined  only  by  the  golden 
lamp  with  its  seven  lights,  one  taller'  than  the 
others,  as  the  Sabbath  is  more  sacred  than  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  never  all  extinguished 
together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  derived  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man,  reaching  their 
mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in  God's  sanc- 
tuary to  His  glory  (Ex.  xxv.  31,  xxrii.  20 ;  Zech. 
iv.  1  -14).  The  Shew-bread,  the  "  bread  of  faces," 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  form 
to  the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  placed 
before  the  shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  token 
that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all  offerings, 
recognising  in  particular  that  special  offering  which 
represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a 
people  (Ewald,  Atterth.  p.  120).  The  meaning  of 
the  Altar  op  Incense  was  not  less  obvious.  The 
cloud  of  flagrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost  the 
universal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli. 
2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  nnd 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  offerings  needed 
the  intermingling  of  that  adoration.  Upon  that 
altar  no  "  strange  fire  "  was  to  be  kindled.  Wheu 
fresh  fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  outer  court 
(Lev.  ix.  24,  x.  1).  Very  striking,  as  compared 
with  what  is  to  follow,  is  the  sublimity  and  the 
purity  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as  though  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  consecrated  life, 
were  capable  of  understanding  a  higher  language 
which  had  to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those 
that  were  still  without  (Saalschtitz,  Archaot.  §77). 

(7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  was  the  COURT,  fenced  in  by  an 
enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well 
as  to  the  I. el  ites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.  No  Gentile  might  pass  beyond 
the  curtains  of  the  entrance,  but  every  member  of 
the  priestly  nation  might  thus  far  "  draw  near  "  to 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.    Here  therefore  stood  the 
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Altar  of  Burnt-offerings,  at  which  Sacri- 
fices in  all  their  varieties  were  ottered  by  penitent 
or  thankful  worshippers  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8;  xxxviii. 
1),  the  brazen  I.avkr  at  which  those  worshippers 
purified  themselves  before  they  sacrificed,  the  priests 
before  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx. 
17-21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
What  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set 
apart,  that  the  Court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  just  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  sanctuary  answered  to  that  between 
the  sons  of  Aaron  and  other  Israelites,  just  as  the 
idea  of  holiness  culminated  personally  in  the  high- 
priest,  locally  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

IV.  Theories  of  later  times. — (1.)  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  such  a  struc- 
ture was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual  multi- 
tude that  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  its  fulness  per- 
haps no  mind  but  that  of  the  lawgiver  himself  ever 
entered  into  it,  and  even  for  him,  one-half,  and  that 
the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must  have  been  alto- 
gether latent.  Yet  it  was  not  the  less,  was  perhaps 
the  more  fitted,  on  that  account  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the  most 
ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  crav- 
ing of  the  human  heart  which  prompts  to  worship, 
with  an  order  which  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  im- 
pure. It  taught  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was 
the  hindrance  to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them 
unclean ;  that  only  by  subduing  it,  killing  it,  as 
they  killed  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  could  they 
offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice ;  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  a  higher  sacri- 
fice than  any  they  could  otter  the  ground  of  that 
forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
and  offered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  wor- 
shipper. More  thoughtful  minds  were  led  inevitably 
to  higher  truths.  They  were  not  slow  to  see  iu  the 
Tabernacle  the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested 
in  Creation.  Darkness  was  as  His  pavilion  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  12).  He  has  made  a  Tabernacle  for  the  Suu 
(Ps.  xix.  4).  The  heavens  were  spread  out  like  its 
curtains.  The  beams  of  His  chambers  were  in  the 
mighty  waters  (Ps.  civ.  2,  3;  Is.  xl.  22;  Lowth, 
De  Sac.  Poet.  viii.).  The  majesty  of  God  seen  in 
the  storm  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who  rides 
upon  a  cherub  (2  Sam.  xxii.  11).  If  the  words, 
"  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,"  spoke 
on  the  one  side  of  a  special,  localised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke  also  on  the  other 
of  that  Presence  as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes 
of  the  thunder-clouds. 

(2.)  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical 
in  its  nature,  had  its  tit  place  in  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on 
a  false  track,  when  it  was  formalised  into  n  system. 
At  a  time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy 
were  alike  effete,  when  a  feeble  physical  science 
which  could  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in 
the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was 
after  its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology 
of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writers 
willing  to  apply  the  same  prineiple  of  interpretation 


°  It  is  curious  to  note  how  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
the  two  systems  of  interpretation  cross  each  other,  lead- 
ing sometimes  to  extravagances  like  those  In  the  text, 
sometimes  to  thoughts  at  once  lofty  and  true.  Some  of 
tnete  have  betn  already  noticed.    Others,  not  to  be 


to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  it 
seemed  to  them,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  be  Proselytes.  The  result  appears  in 
Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen.  Thus  interpreted,  the  entire 
significance  of  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  and 
their  place  within  the  Ark  disappeared,  and  the 
truths  which  the  whole  order  represented  became 
cosmical  instead  of  ethical.  If  the  special  idiosyn- 
crasy of  one  writer  (Philo,  De  Profutf.)  led  him 
to  see  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between 
the  visible  (alo-Oqrci)  and  the  spiritual  {yorrri), 
the  coarser,  less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more 
completely  into  the  new  system.  The  Holy  of 
Holies  is  the  visible  firmament  in  which  God  dwells, 
the  Sanctuary  as  the  earth  and  sea  which  men  in- 
habit (Ant.  iii.  6,  §4, 7  ;  7,  §7).  The  twelve  loaves 
of  the  shew-bread  represented  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  seven 
lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The  four  colours 
of  the  veil  were  the  four  elements  (o~rotx<<<0t  air, 
fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of 
the  universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Bear's!  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  §35). 
The  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense 
stood  on  the  north,  because  north  winds  were  most 
fruitful,  the  lamp  on  the  south  because  the  motions 
of  the  planets  were  southward  (ib.  §34,  35).  We 
need  not  follow  such  a  system  of  interpretation  fur- 
ther. It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  authority  with 
which  it  started  should  secure  for  it  considerable 
respect.  We  find  it  re-appearing  in  some  Christian 
writers,  Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  Joann.  Bapt.)  and 
Theodoret  (Quaest.  in  Exod.) — in  some  Jewish, 
Ben  Uiziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  (Bahr,  i.  103  et  seq.). 
It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the  Church 
had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it  from 
the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theology.* 

(3.)  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has 
been  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not 
been  looked  on  as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  that  there  is  consequently  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  system  of  interpreters  who  can  see  in 
it  nothing  but  nn  aggregate  of  types  of  Christian 
mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in  fact,  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  the  meaning  was 
made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  old, 
and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  mystery  wns 
hid  **  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else  the  mys- 
tery was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order  was 
voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was 
'*  ready  to  vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed  there 
is,  it  is  believed,  no  antagonism  between  the  inter- 
pretation which  starts  from  the  idea  of  symbols  of 
Great,  Eternal  Truths,  and  that  which  rests  on  the 
idea  of  types  foreshadowing  Christ  and  His  Work, 
and  His  Church.  If  the  latter  were  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the  two 
systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.    The  type 


passed  over,  are,  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth  the  varied 
degrees  and  forms  (froAvficpuc  teal  iroAvrpomut)  of  God's 
Revelation,  Uie  form  and  the  attitude  of  the  Cherubim,  the. 
union  of  active  ministry  and  grateful,  ceaseless  couteuA. 
platlon  {Strom,  v.  ^M,  SI). 
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may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  sym- 
bol may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  type. 
That  the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  and 
types  may  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an 
insight  and  a  foresight  more  than  human.  Not 
the  veil  of  nature  only  but  the  veil  of  the  flesh, 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  at  once  conceals  and  mani- 
fests the  Eternal's  Glory.  The  rending  of  that 
veil  enabled  all  who  bad  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
believe,  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly  than  the 
High  Priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the  Mercy 
Seat,  that  Righteousness  and  Love,  Truth  and 
Mercy  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life 
had  been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power 
of  it*  Love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify.? 

(4.)  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a 
higher  mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  cuter 
into  the  speculations  which  later  writers  have  en- 
grailed on  the  first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish 
to  enter  upon  that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  mate- 
rials enough  in  any  of  the  greater  commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Owen's,  Stuart's, 
Bleek'a,  Tholuck's,  Delitzsch's,  Alford's),  or  in 
special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van  Till  (De  Thb- 
ernac.  in  (Jgolini,  Thes.  viii.);  Bede  (Eipositio 
Mystica  et  MoraLis  Mosaici  TtibernaciUi)  ;  Witsius 
(De  Tahcm.  Lcvit.  Mysteriis,  in  Miscell.  Sacr.). 
Strange,  outlyiug  hallucinations,  like  those  of  an- 
cient l'abbis,  inferring  from  "  the  pattern  showed 
to  Moses  in  the  Mount,"  the  permanent  existence  of 
a  heavenly  Tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure, 
proportions  to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness 
(Leyrer,  /.  c),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in 
it  (not  in  the  spiritual  but  the  anatomical  sense  of 
the  word)  a  type  of  humanity,  representing  the 
outer  bodily  framework,  the  inner  vital  organs 
(Friederich,  Synth,  der  Mos.  StifteshBtte  in  Leyrer, 
/.  c. ;  and  Ewald,  Alt.  p.  338),  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  single  glance : 

•'  Non  raglonamm'  di  lor,  ma  guards  e  passa." 

(5.)  It  is  not  quite  as  open  to  us  to  ignore  a 
speculative  hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  un- 
substantial enough,  has  been  lately  revived  under 
circumstances  which  have  given  it  prominence.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  and  Vatke 
(Bahr,  i.  117,  273)  that  the  commands  and  the  de- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Books 
of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistoiical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the 
cradle  of  his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a 
remote  antiquity  what  he  found  actually  existing 
in  the  Temple,  modified  only  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary to  fit  it  in  to  the  theory  of  a  migration  and  a 
wandering.  The  structuie  did  not  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there  ever  was  an 
Exodus.  The  Tabernacle  thus  becomes  the  myth- 
ical aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple  the 
historical  sequel  to  the  Tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
beeu  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a 
court  which  could  not  have  contained  more  than  a 
few  hundred  men  (Colenso,  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua,  P.  I.  c.  iv.  v.).  The  number  of  priests  was 


p  The  allusions  to  tbe  Tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
are.  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  interest  As  in  a  vision, 
which  lo*e»  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  Temple  or  tbe 
Tabernacle  b  secu  in  heaven  (Rev,  xv.  5).  and  jet  In 


utterly  inadequate  for  the  services  of  the  Taber- 
nacle {Ibid.  c.  xx.).  The  narrative  of  the  head- 
money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  tbe  people,  is  full 
of  anachronisms  (Ibid,  c  xiv.). 

(6.)  Some  of  these  objections — those,  e.g.  as  to 
the  number  of  the  first-born,  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate smallness  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met 
by  anticipation  in  remarks  under  Pries rs  and  Le- 
vites,  written  some  months  before  the  objections, 
in  their  present  form,  appeared.  Others  bearing 
upon  the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  his- 
tory it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article.  ( I .)  It  may  be  said  that 
this  theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the 
history  of  Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminish- 
ing difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible 
to  make  out  plausibly  that  what  purports  to  be  the 
first  period  of  an  institution,  is,  with  all  its  docu- 
ments, the  creation  of  the  second ;  but  the  question 
then  comes  how  we  are  to  explain  the  existence  of 
the  second.  The  world  rests  upon  an  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing  of  the 
tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force 
against  the  historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and 
the  narrative  of  its  dedication.  There  also  when 
the  population  numbered  some  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  "  all  the  men  of  Israel  " 
(IK.  viii.  2),  all  "  the  congregation  "  (ver.  5;,  all 
the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  63)  were  assembled,  and 
the  king  "  blessed"  all  the  congregation  (ver.  14, 
55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  undesigned 
touches  indicating  the  nomade  life  of  the  wilderness. 
The  wood  employed  for  the  Tabernacle  is  not  the 
sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  afterwaids  in  the  Temple,  but  the  ahittim  of  tbe 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  [Siiittah-Tree,  Shittim.] 
The  abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egypt,  the 
seal  or  dolphin  skins  ("  badgers"  in  A.  V.,  but  see 

Gesenius  s.  v.  ETIFI)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[Badger-Skins,  Appendix  A.]  The  Levites  are 
not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Num.  iv.  23,  30)..  Afterwards  when 
their  duties  are  chiefly  those  of  singers  and  gate- 
keepers, they  were  to  begin  at  twenty  ( 1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24).  Would  a  later  history  again  have  excluded 
the  priestly  tribe  from  all  share  in  the  structure  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical 
persons  belougiug  to  Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so 
little  prominent  as  that  of  Dan?  (4.)  There  re- 
mains the  strong  Egyptian  stamp  impressed  upon 
well-nigh  every  part  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  ritual, 
and  implied  in  other  incidents.  [Comp.  Priests, 
Levites,  Urim  and  Thummim,  Brazen  Ser- 
pent.] Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our 
views  of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been 
brought  into  close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of 
silver  and  gold  only,  but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art, 
knowledge  were  *'  borrowed "'  by  one  people  from 
the  other.  To  what  other  period  in  the  history 
before  Samuel  than  that  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Pen- 


tbe  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  Is  no  Temple  seen  (xxi. 
22).  And  In  the  heavenly  Temple  there  is  no  longer  any 
veil;  It  Is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  clearly 
sera  (xl.  1») 
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tateuch  can  we  refer  that  intercourse  ?  When  was 
it  likely  that  a  wild  tribe,  with  difficulty  keep- 
ins;  it»  ground  against  neighbouring  nations,  would 
hare  adopted  such  a  complicated  ritual  from  a 
system  so  alien  to  its  own?  So  it  is  that  the 
wheel  comes  full  circle.  The  facts  which  when 
urged  by  Spencer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  pur- 
pose, were  denounced  as  daring  and  dangerous  and 
unsettling,  are  now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  so  to  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  They  are 
used  as  such  by  theologians  who  in  various  degrees 
enter  their  protest  against  the  more  destructive 
criticism  of  our  own  time  (Hengstenberg,  Et/ypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church, 
lect.  iv.).  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an 
imaginary  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  records 
of  the  0.  T.  had  given  us  in  1  and  2  Sam.  a  history 
like  that  which  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for 
what  is  actually  given,  had  represented  Samuel 
as  the.  first  great  preacher  of  the  worship  of  Elo- 
him,  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet  as  introducing 
for  the  first  time  the  name  and  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  the  0.  T.  began  with  this  (Colenso, 
P.  II.  c.  xxi.).  Let  us  then  suppose  that  some 
old  papyrus,  freshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there 
was  thus  given  an  explanation  both  of  the  actual 
oondition  of  the  people  and  of  the  Egyptian  element 
so  largely  intermingled  with  their  ritual.  Can  we 
not  imagine  with  what  jubilant  zeal  the  Books  of 
Samuel  would  then  hare  been  "  critically  ex- 
amined," what  inconsistencies  would  have  beeu 
detected  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samuel  had  had  credit  given  him 
for  a  work  which  was  not  his,  that  not  he,  but 
Moses,  was  the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of 
Israel,  that  the  Tabernacle  on  Zion,  instead  of  com- 
ing fresh  fiom  David's  creative  mind,  had  been 
preceded  by  the  humbler  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilder- 
ness? [E.  H.  P.] 

TABERNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF  (JH 
oicnvay:  feriae  tabernaculorum : 
«!PXn  in,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  "  the  feast  of  ingather- 
ing :"  aKTivomryla,  John  vii.  2 ;  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
4,  §5 :  cntnraf,  1'hilo,  De  Sept.  §24 :  jj  cra-nit), 
Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  6,  2),  the  third  of  the  three 
great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from 
the  15th  till  the  22nd  of  Tisri. 

I.  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it :  Exod.  xxiii.  16, 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
and  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  other  festi- 
vals under  their  agricultural  designations,  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  and  the  Feast  of  Harvest ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43,  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
commemorating  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert ;  Deut.  ivi.  13-15,  in  which  there  is  no 
notice  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is  treated  as  a  thanks- 
giving for/the  harvest;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  where 
there  it  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices  which  be- 

"  The  word  DSD  means  •■  a  hut,"  and  Is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  bliit-  "  »  tent  of  skins  or  cloth,"  which  Is 

the  term  applied  to  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation. 
See  (Jesen.  J.  v. 

b  This  is  the  view  of  the  Rabblnlsts,  which  appears  to 
be  countenanced  by  a  comparison  of  v.  40  with  v.  42. 
But  the  Karaites  held  that  the  boughs  here  mentioned 
were  for  no  other  purpose  than  u>  rover  the  huts,  nud 
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long  to  the  festival ;  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  where  the 
injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Law 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  observance 
of  the  feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional 
particulars  respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  ground, 
the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  39;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15). 
Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours 
out  of  the  Held."  Its  duration  was  strictly  only 
seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13 ;  Ez.  xlv.  25).  But  it 
was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  dis- 
tinguished by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii. 
36  ;  Neh.  viii.  18). 

During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were  com  ■ 
manded  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  •  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees.  These  huts,  when  the  festival 
was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem,  were  constructed  in 
the  courts  of  houses,  on  the  roofs,  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  in  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  The  boughs  were 
of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  The  com- 
mand in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  is  said  to  nave  been  so 
understood,11  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  feast  to  the  seventh,  carried  in  their  hands 
"the  fruit  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  not 
branches,  as  in  the  text)  of  goodly  trees,  with 
branches  of  palm  ti-ecs,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook." 

According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  lulib  '  was 
given.  The  44  fruit  of  goodly  trees  "  is  generally 
taken  by  the  Jews  to  mean  the  citron.*1  But 
Josephns  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §4)  says  that  it  was  the 
fruit  of  the  persea,  a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  conveyed  from  Persia  to  Egypt  (Hist.  Nat. 
xv.  13),  and  which  some  hare  identified  with  the 
peach  (Maliupersica).  The  boughs  of  thick  trees 
were  understood  by  Onkelos  and  others  to  be 
myrtles  (D'Dlfl),  but  that  no  such  limitation  to 

a  single  species  could  have  been  intended  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  mytle 
branches  being  mentioned  together  (Neh.  viii.  15). 

The  burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  by  tar  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
festival.  It  is  said  that  the  services  of  the  priests 
were  so  ordered  that  each  one  of  the  courses  was 
employed  during  the  seven  days  (Succali,  v.  6). 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy.  Thirteen 
were  offered  on  the  first  day,  twelve  on  the  second, 
eleven  on  the  third,  and  so  on,  reducing  the  number 
by  one  each  day  till  the  seventh,  when  seven  bul- 
locks only  were  offered  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 

that  the  willow  branches  were  merely  for  tying  the  parts 
of  the  huts  together. 

•  The  word  strictly  means  simply  a  palm 

branch.  Buxt.  Lrx.  Talm.  a  1143;  Oirpzov,  App.  Cril. 
p.  416 ;  Drusius,  Aot  Maj.  In  1-cv.  xxiii. 

d  JliriK.  So  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  SwxaK  See 
Buxt        Talm.  sub  J^. 
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The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  and,  with  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Pa«sover,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  desig- 
nated riXVV  [Passover,  §2,  note  '].  We  are 
told  that  on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews 
led  their  huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  up 
their  abode  again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offer- 
ings of  the  day  were  a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  mix.  36  38).' 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kings,  the  king  himself  used  to  read  from  a 
wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  that  the  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  by 
sound  of  trumpet.'  Whether  the  selections  were 
made  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  only,  or  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Law  also,  is  a  question.  But 
according  to  the  Mishna  (Sota,  vi.  8,  quoted  by 
Reiand)  the  portions  read  were  Deut.  i.  1-vi.  4, 
xi.  13-xiv.  22,  xiv.  23-xvi.  22,  xviii.  1-14,  xxvii. 
1-xxviii.  68  (see  Kagius  and  Kosenmiiller  on  Deut. 
xxxi.  1 1  ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  xvii.). 
We  find  Ezra  reading  the  Law  during  the  festival 
"  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  " 
(Nch.  viii. 

III.  There  are  two  particulars  in  the  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed 
in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring 
out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  dis- 
play of  some  great  lights  in  the  court  of  the  women. 

We  are  told  that  each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire, 
having  made  up  his  lulab,  before  he  broke  his  fast 
(Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.),  repaired  to  the  Temple  with 
the  htlab  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  other, 
at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  sacrifice. 
The  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  fetched  some  water  in  a  golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought 
into  the  court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entered  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed 
two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedron  (Maimon. 
ap.  Carpzov.  p.  419).  The  hallel  was  then  sung, 
and  when  the  singers  reached  the  first  verse  of  Ps. 
civiii.  all  the  company  shook  their  I u labs.  This 
gesture  was  repeated  at  the  25th  verse,  and  again 
when  they  sang  the  29th  verse.  The  sacrifices 
which  belonged  to  the  day  of  the  festival  were  then 
offered,  and  special  passages  from  the  Psalms  were 
chanted. 

In  the  evening  (it  would  seem  after  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  festival  had  com- 

•  The  notion  of  MUnstrr.  Godwin,  and  others,  that  the 
eighth  day  was  called  ■•  ihe  day  of  palms."  Is  utterly 
wllhoQt  foundation.  No  trace  of  such  a  designation  is 
found  In  any  Jewish  writer.  It  probably  resulted  from  a 
theory  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  must,  like  the  Pass- 
over and  Pentecost,  have  a  festival  to  answer  to  It  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  thai  "  the  day  of 
palms  "  passed  Into  Palm  Sunday. 

1  A  story  is  told  of  Agrlppa  that  when  be  was  once 
performing  this  ceremony,  as  he  came  to  the  words  "  thou 
raay'st  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  Is  not  thy 
brother,''  the  thought  of  his  foreign  blood  occurred  to 
htm,  and  he  was  affected  to  tears.  But  the  bystanders 
encouraged  him,  crying  out  "  Fear  not,  Agrippa  !  Thou 


|  menced  had  ended*,  both  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  hold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam. 
On  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  unrestrained  hilarity 
was  permitted,  such  as  would  have  been  unbecoming 
while  the  ceremony  itself  was  going  on,  in  the 
presence  of  the  altar  and  in  connexion  with  the 
offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice  (Succah,  iv.  9,  v.  1  , 
and  the  passages  from  the  Gem.  given  by  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  §+). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  set  np  in  the  court 
two  lofty  stands,  each  sup|orting  tour  great  lamps. 
These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival. 
It  is  said  that  they  cast  their  light  over  nearly  the 
whole  compass  of  the  city.  The  wicks  were 
furnished  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests, 
and  the  supply  of  oil  was  kept  up  by  the  sous  of 
the  priests.  Many  in  the  assembly  carried  flam- 
beaux. A  body  of  Levites,  stationed  on  the  fifteen 
steps  leading  up  to  the  women's  eouit,  played  in- 
struments of  music,  and  chanted  the  fifteen  psalms 
which  are  called  in  the  A.  V.  Songs  of  Degrees 
(Ps.  exx.-exxxiv.).  Singing  and  dancing  were 
afterwards  continued  for  some  time.  The  same 
ceremonies  in  the  day,  and  the  same  joyous  meeting 
in  the  evening,  were  renewed  on  each  of  the  seven 
days. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38) — "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
ont  of  his  belly  shull  flow  rivers  of  living  water" — 
were  suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite 
as  symbolical  of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to 
their  fathers  from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  they 
also  gave  to  it  a  more  strictly  spiritual  significa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  use  to  which  our  Lord 
appears  to  turn  it.  Maimonides  (note  in  Sticcah) 
applies  to  it  the  very  passage  which  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  our  Lord  (Is.  xii.  3) — ''There- 
fore with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation."  The  two  meanings  are  of  course 
perfectly  harmonious,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  which 
St.  Paul  makes  of  the  historical  fact  (1  Cor.  x.  4) 
— "  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them :  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious 
observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the 
eighth,  must  be  intended.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing,  according  to  ancient  testimony, 
to  distinguish  the  seventh,  as  a  great  day,  com- 
pared with  the  other  days;  it  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior, in  not  being  a  day  of  holy  convocation, 
and  in  its  number  of  sacrifices,  to  the  first  day> 


art  our  brother."  Lightfoot,  T.  S.  c.  xvIL 

f  Dean  Alford  considers  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, John  vlL  19—"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law? 
and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  " — even  if  that  year 
was  nut  the  Sabbatical  yar.  and  the  observance  did  not 
actually  take  place  at  the  time. 

h  But  Buxtorf.  who  contends  that  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
seventh  day,  says  that  the  modem  Jews  of  his  time  called 
that  day  "  the  Great  Hosanna,"  and  distinguished  it  by  a 
greater  attention  than  usual  to  their  personal  appearance, 
and  by  performing  certain  peculiar  riles  In  the  synagogna 
(.Syn,  Jud.  xxU. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
ceremony  of  pouring  out  the  water  did  not  take 
place  on  the  eighth  day,'  though  the  day  might 
have  been,  by  an  easy  licence,  called  the  great  day 
of  the  feast  (2  Mace.  x.  6 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §4 ; 
Philo,  De  Sept.  §24).  Dean  Alford  reasonably 
supposes  that  the  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
that  the  reference  of  our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary 
:iud  well-known  observance  of  the  feast,  though  it 
was  not,  at  the  very  time,  going  on. 

We  must  resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we 
adopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words  (John  viii. 
12)—"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "—refer  to  the 
great  lamps  of  the  festival.  The  suggestion  must 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way,  or  else  from  the 
apparatus  lor  lighting  not  being  removed,  although 
the  festival  had  come  to  an  end.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  Bengel,  Stier,  and  some 
others,  think  that  the  words  refer  to  the  light  of 
morning  which  was  then  dawning.  The  view  that 
may  be  taken  of  the  genuineness  of  John  viii.  1-11 
will  modify  the  probability  of  the  latter  interpre- 
tation. 

IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the 
Mishna  for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the 
huts.  They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms, 
nor  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
by  themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external  sup- 
port, nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger  building, 
or  of  a  tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with 
skins  or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs, 
or,  in  part,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  They  were 
to  be  constructed  expressly  for  the  festival,  out  of 
new  materials.  Their  forms  might  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  the  owners.*  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  them  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  festival  {Si/ri,  in  Kelaud), 
but  others  said  it  was  sufficient  it  they  ate  foiuleen 
meals  in  them,  that  is,  two  on  each  day  {Succah, 
ii.  6).  Persons  engaged  in  religious  service,  the  sick, 
nurses,  women,  slaves,  and  minors,  were  excepted 
altogether  from  the  obligation  of  dwelling  in  them, 
and  some  indulgence  appears  to  have  been  given 
to  all  in  very  tempestuous  weather  {Sttccah,  i.  ii. ; 
Mitnster  on  Lev.  xiiii.  40;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c. 
xxi.i. 

The  furniture  of  the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to 
most  authorities,  of  the  plainest  description.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not  fairly  necessary. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  no  strict 
rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  according  to  the  habits  or  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant™  (Carpzov,  p.  415 ;  Buxt. 
Syn.  Jud.  p.  451). 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adomed  throughout 
the  seven  days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which 
each  Israelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought 
with  him.  The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  number  of  public  vic- 
tims offered  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  of  any 
day  in  the  year  {Henoch,  xiii.  5).  But  besides 
these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peace-offerings 
[Passover,  ii,  3,  f.]  were  more  abundant  than  at 
any  other  time ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  of  the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all 
those  offered  at  the  other  festivals  put  together. 
It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  feast  that  on  each 

I  R.  Jehudo,  however,  said  that  the  water  was  poured 
out  on  eight  days.  Swxah,  iv.  9,  with  Bartenora's  note. 

«  There  are  some  curious  figures  of  different  forms  of 
hnts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 


day  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  are  said  to  have 
sounded  twenty-one  times. 

V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  lulabs  must  have  made  a  gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day,  and  tlie 
lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  311.  the  festival, 
kotV{ox!>>'.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Succah  (v.  1), 
"  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the 
pouting  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen 
rejoicing  in  his  life."  Maimonides  says  that  be 
who  failed  nt  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  contri- 
buting to  the  public  joy  according  to  his  means, 
incurred  especial  guilt  t^Carpzov,  p.  419).  The 
feast  is  designated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  4,  §1) 
toprii  a-yiwroVn  xdl  fieytorij,  and  by  Philo,  lopr&v 
Htyiarr).  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  shown 
in  the  accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  4.  §1 ,  xv.  33),  as  welt  as  in  the  accounts  of  its 
celebration  by  Solomon,'  Ezra,  and  Judas  Macca- 
boeus.  From  this  fact,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  year,  especially  the 
vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Plutarch  should 
have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  calling  it 
0vptro<popla  and  KpamipoQopla  {Sympos.  iv.).  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  it  is  curious,  but  it  is 
not  much  to  our  purpose  here.  It  contains  about 
as  much  truth  as  the  more  famous  passage  on  the 
Hebrew  nation  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
Tacitus. 

VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  and  Lev. 
xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  its  mean- 
ings, it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  Passover,  as 
the  Feast  of  Abib,  the  month  of  green  ears,  when 
the  first  sheaf  of  barley  was  offered  before  the 
Lord ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest, 
when  the  first  loaves  of  the  year  were  wared 
before  the  altar :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  Egypt.  The  tents  of  the  wilderness 
furnished  a  home  of  freedom  compared  with  the 
house  of  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been 
brought.  Hence  the  Divine  Word  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  the  command  that  they  should  dwell  in 
huts  during  the  festival,  "  that  your  generations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43). 

■  But  naturally  connected  with  this  exultation  in 
their  regained  freedom,  was  the  rejoicing  in  the 
more  perfect  fulfilment  of  God's  promise,  in  the 
settlement  of  His  people  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hence 
the  festival  became  an  expression  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  rest  and  blessing  of  a  settled  abode,  and, 
as  conuectrd  with  it,  for  the  regular  annual  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  with  the  storing  up  of 
the  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil,  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  was  promoted  and  the  fear 


In  Surenhusina'  Miihna.  vol.  II. 

■»  There  is  a  lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts  itfwd 
by  the  Jews  in  modem  times  in  La  Its  Jaive  en  Alms* 
p.  U0.  kc. 
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•f  famine  put  into  a  remoter  distance.  Thus  the 
agricultural  and  the  historical  ideas  of  the  feast 
became  essentially  connected  with  each  other. 

But  besides  this,  Philo  saw  in  this  feast  a  witness 
for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the 
chosen  race.  All,  during  the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the 
inhabitant  nlike  of  the  palace  or  the  hovel,  lived  in 
buts  which,  in  strictness,  were  to  be  of  the  plainest 
and  most  ordinary  materials  and  construction. ■ 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite  would  be 
reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the  perilous 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through  the 
desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately depeodeut  on  God  tor  food,  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up  for 
the  coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefit*  he  had 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  aud  honey  which  had  been  of  old  pro- 
mised to  his  race. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  this  blessing  was 
the  establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national 
worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Heuce  it  was 
evidently  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  obser- 
vance at  tlie  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (IK. 
viii.  2,  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §5),  again,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (N'eh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  restored 
the  Temple  to  the  woi-ship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace 
x.  5-8). 

The  origin  of  the  Feart  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
connected  with  Succoth,  the  first  halting-place  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
huts  are  taken  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the 
wilderness,  but  the  leafy  booths  (succotk)  in  which 
they  lodged  for  the  last  time  before  they  entered  the 
desert.  The  feast  would  thus  call  to  mind  the 
transition  from  settled  to  nomadic  life  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  Appendix,  §89). 

Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  414;  Bahr,  Symbulik,  ii. 
624  ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxi. ;  Heland.  Ant.  iv.  5 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Seinnce,  xvi.  and  Kxercit.  in 
Joan.  vii.  2,  37 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  230 ;  the  treatise 
Succah,  in  the  Mishna,  with  Surenhusius'  Notes ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest,  Hebr.  pt.  ii.  Of  the  monographs 
on  the  subject  the  most  important  appear  to  be, 
Ikenius,i)«  Libativne  Aquae  in  Fest.  Tab.;  Groddek, 
De  Cerenvmia  Palinarum  in  Fest.  Tab.  (in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xviii.),  with  the  Notes  of  Dacha  on  Succah,  in 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  [S.  C] 

TAB'ITHA  (TofliM:  TabUha),  also  called 
Dorcas  (Aapintf )  by  St.  Luke:  a  female  disciple  of 
Joppa,  "  full  of  good  works,"  among  which  that  of 
making  clothes  for  the  poor  is  specifically  men 
tioned.  While  St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  disci- 
ples at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  Apostle, 


TABOB 

begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay.  It  b 
not  quite  evident  from  the  narrative  whether  they 
looked  for  any  exercise  of  miraculous  power  on  his 
part,  or  whether  they  simply  wished  for  Christian 
consolation  under  what  they  regarded  as  the  common 
calamity  of  their  Church;  but  the  miracle  recently 
performed  on  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  34),  and  the  expression 
in  ver.  38  (otcA0«r  ims  fifucv  „  lead  to  the  former 
supposition.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  found  the  de- 
ceased already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  ont  in  an 
upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Jairua 
(Matt.  ix.  25;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter  put  them  all 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (coinp.  Mark  v.  41  ; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up, 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  from  her 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  told, 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  Joppa,  aud  was 
the  occasion  of  maiiy  conversions  there  (Acts  ix. 
36-42). 

The  name  of  "  Tabitha  "  (KJVOp)  is  the  Aramaic 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  n'3V,  a  "  female 

gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  of 
beauty, — indeed,  the  word  »3V  properly  means 
"  beauty."  St.  Luke  gives  "  Dorcas  "  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name.  Similarly  we 
find  Sopxit  as  the  LXX.  rendering  of  'dx  iu 
Deut  xii.  15,  22 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  18 ;  Prov.  vi.  5."  It 
has  been  interred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
names,  that  Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby 
in  loc.).  This,  however,  does  not  follow,  even  if 
we  suppose  that  the  two  names  were  actually  borne 
by  her,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at  this  period  to 
have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their  Jewish 
name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the 
name  of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name 
of  Tabitha  means  "gazelle"  (oopxeis),  and,  for  the 
benelit  of  his  Gentile  renders,  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  her  by  the  Greek  equivalent.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  possible  that  she  may  have  been  known 
by  both  names  ;  and  we  learn  fiom  Joseph  us  (/>*.  J. 
iv.  3,  §5)  that  the  name  of  Dorcas  was  not  un- 
known in  Palestine.  Among  the  Greeks,  also,  as  we 
gather  from  Lucret.  iv.  1 1 54,  it  was  a  term  of  en- 
dea'Tnent.  Other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  name 
will  be  found  in  Wetstcin,  in  loc.        [W.  B.  J.] 

TA'BOK  and  MOUNT  «TABOB  (Ttafl  in, 

probably  =  height,  as  in  Simonis'  Onomastioon, 
p.  300:  Tat806p,  Spot  Bafaip,  BaPip,  but  to 
'Irafiipiov  in  Jer.  and  Hosea,  aud  in  Joseph  us,  who 
has  also  'Arapfiiptoy :  Thabor),  one  of  the  mos! 
interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  mouu- 


■  Some  Jewish  authorities  and  others  connect  with  this 
the  fact  that  In  the  month  TIsri  the  weather  becomes 
rather  cold,  and  hence  there  was  a  degree  of  self-denial,  at 
least  for  the  rich,  in  dwelling  In  huts  (Jos.  j4b<.  fil.  1  u.  y  4  ; 
BuxL  Sjn.  Jud.  p.  447 ;  Kel.  Ant.  iv.  5).  They  see  in 
tills  a  reason  why  the  commemoration  of  the  journey 
through  the  desert  should  have  been  fixed  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  notion  seems,  however,  not  to  be  In 
keeping  with  the  geoeral  character  of  the  feast,  the  lime 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  determined  entirely  on 
agricultural  around.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  Zech.  xlv.  16,  17  ;  oomp.  Exod. 
zxlll.  16;  Deut.  xvt.  13-17.   As  little  worthy  of  more 


than  a  passing  notice  Is  the  connecting  the  fait  of  Jericho 
with  the  Festival  (Godwyn,  p.  72 ;  Keumd,  iv.  6),  and  of 
the  seventy  bullocks  offered  during  the  seven  days  being 
a  symbol  of  the  seventy  Uenlile  nations  (KeUnrt.  Iv.  5 ; 
Rocbart,  I'halrg,  i.  15).  But  or  somewhat  more  interest 
is  the  older  notion  found  In  Otikeloa,  tbat  the  shade  of  the 
branches  represented  tlie  cloud  by  day  which  sheltered 
the  Israelites.  He  renders  the  words  In  Lev.  xxill.  43 — 
"  that  1  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  under  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud." 

»  Tue  full  form  occurs  In  Judg.  iv.  6,  12, 14  ;  tbat  of 
l\bor  only,  !n  Josh.  xix.  11 ;  Judg.  vllt  18 ;  Pa.  lxxzlx. 
12;  Jtr  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1. 
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tains  iu  Palestine.  It  was  a  Rabbinic  saying  (and 
shows  the  Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of 
the  locality)  that  the  Temple  ought  of  right  to 
hare  been  built  here,  but  was  required  by  an 
T  express  revelation  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Moriah. 
It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north-eastern  arm  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands  entirely  insu- 
lated, except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  pre- 
sents to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a 
beautiful  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its 
proportions,  and  rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  yet  varying  somewhat 
as  viewed  from  different  directions.  The  body  of 
the  mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 
the  country.  It  is  studded  with  a  comparatively 
dense  forest  of  oaks,  pistacias,  and  other  trees  and 
bushes,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  opening 
on  the  sides  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the 
summit.  The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter 
for  wolves,  wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  various  rep- 
tiles. Its  height  is  estimated  at  1000  feet,  but 
may  be  somewhat  less  rather  than  more.  Its  an- 
cient name,  as  already  suggested,  indicates  its  ele- 
vation, though  it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all, 
above  some  of  the  other  summits  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  now  railed  Jefcl  et-Tur.  It  lies  about  six 
or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Nazareth. 
The  writer,  in  returning  to  that  village  towards 
the  close  of  the  day  (May  3rd,  1852),  found 
the  sun  as  it  went  down  in  the  west  shining 
directly  in  his  face,  with  hardly  any  deviation  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
path.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  ou  the  west  side, 
near  the  little  village  of  Debflrieh,  probably  the 
ancient  Dabemth  (Josh.  xix.  12),  though  it  can 
be  made  with  entire  ease  in  other  places.  It 
requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
reach  the  top  The  path  is  circuitous  and  at 
times  steep,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it 
VOL.  II. 


difficult  to  ride  the  entire  way.  The  trees  and 
bashes  are  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect;  but  now  and  then  the  traveller  as  he 
ascends  comes  to  an  open  spot  which  reveals  to 
him  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  landscape,  as  seen 
from  such  points,  in  the  season  of  the  early  har- 
vest, is  that  presented  in  the  diversified  appearance 
of  the  fields.  The  different  plots  of  ground  exhibit 
various  colours,  according  to  the  state  of  culti- 
vation at  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  red,  where 
the  land  has  been  newly  ploughed  up,  owing  to 
the  natural  properties  of  the  soil;  others  yellow 
or  white,  where  the  harvest  is  beginning  to  ripen 
or  is  already  ripe ;  and  others  green,  being  covered 
with  grass  or  springing  gnun.  As  they  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  or  intermixed,  these  parti- 
coloured plots  present,  as  looked  down  upon  from 
above,  an  appearance  of  gay  checkered  work  which 
is  singularly  beautiful.  The  top  of  Tabor  consists 
of  an  irregular  platform,  embracing  a  circuit  of 
half-nn-hour's  walk  and  commanding  wide  views 
of  the  subjacent  plain  from  end  to  end.  A  copious 
dew  falls  here  during  the  warm  months.  Travel- 
lers who  have  spent  the  night  there  havo  found 
their  tents  as  wet  in  the  morning  as  if  they  had 
been  drenched  with  rain. 

It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  those  who  hare 
stood  on  the  spot  that  the  panorama  spread  before 
them  as  they  look  from  Tabor  includes  as  great  a 
variety  of  objects  of  natural  beauty  and  of  sacred  ' 
and  historic  interest  as  any  one  to  be  seen  from 
any  position  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  the  east  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  not  less  than  fifteen 
miles  distant,  are  seen  glittering  through  the 
clear  atmosphere  in  the  deep  bed  where  they 
repose  so  quietly.  Though  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake  can  be  distinguished,  the 
entire  outline  of  its  basin  can  lie  traced  on  every 
side.    In  the  same  direction  the  ere  follows  ths 
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course  of  the  Jordan  for  many  miles ;  while  still 
further  east  it  rests  upon  a  boundless  perspective 
of  hills  and  valleys,  embracing  the  modern  Hauran, 
and  farther  south  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  dark  line  which  skirts 
the  horizon  on  the  west  is  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  rich  plains  of  Galilee  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  ridge  of 
Carmel  lifts  its  head  in  the  north-west,  though 
the  portion  which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not 
distinctly  visible.  On  the  north  and  north-east 
we  behold  the  last  ranges  of  Lebanon  as  they 
rise  into  the  hills  about  Safed,  overtopped  in  the 
rear  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon,  and  still  nearer 
to  us  the  Horns  of  Hntttn,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  seen,  first  the 
summits  of  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  has  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  and  further  onward  a  con- 
fused view  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  Over  the 
heads  of  Duhy  and  Gilboa  the  spectator  looks  iuto 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beisan  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Beth- 
shean,  on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  up 
the  headless  trunk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over 
Israel.  Looking  across  a  branch  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  we  behold  Endor,  the  abode  of  the 
sorceress  whom  the  king  consulted  on  the  night 
before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  little  village 
clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Nain, 
the  village  of  that  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Saviour  touched  the  bier,  and  restored 
to  life  the  widow's  son.  The  Saviour  must  have 
passed  often  at  the  foot  of  this  mount  in  the  course 
of  his  journeys  in  different  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked  up  with 
so  much  admiration  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beauty  rests  upon  its 
brow  to-day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  refreshes 
the  eye,  in  contrast  with  the  bleaker  aspect  of  so 
many  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian 
traveller  yields  spontaneously  to  the  impression  of 
wonder  and  devotion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own 
the  language  of  the  psalmist  (lxzxix.  11,  12)  : — 
"  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  Is  thine; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded 
them. 

The  north  and  the  south  thou  bast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  In  thy  name." 

Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  (xiz.  22)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak, 
at  the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces 
on  Tabor,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  opportune 
moment,  descended  thence  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  after  him"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv.  6-15). 
The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  "  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king,"  were  murdered 
here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  18,  19). 
Some  writers,  after  Heider  and  others,  think  that 
Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and 


k  Professor  Stanley.  In  his  Notictt  gf  JxxalitUi  vititnl 
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attached  to  the  modern  history  of  Tabor  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  former  travellers.  *'  The  fortress,  of  which 
the  ruins  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gateways, 
like  those  by  which  the  great  Roman  camps  of  our  own 


Zebulon  in  Deut.  xxxm.  19,  that  "  they  shall  call 
the  people  unto  the  mountain;  there  they  shall 
offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  Stanley,  who 
holds  this  view  (Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  351), 
remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of 
the  open  glades  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could 
well  believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have 
been  a  sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  prophet  in  Hos.  v.  1, 
reproaches  the  priests  and  royal  family  with  having 
"  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah  and  a  net  spread  upon 
Tabor."  The  charge  against  them  probably  is 
that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  practised  heathenish 
rites  on  the  high  places  which  were  usually 
selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  18,  "  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  conspicuousness, 
beauty,  and  strength. 

Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  353)  has  thus 
described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
ou  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top  arc 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large 
stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that 
the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  cha- 
racter. In  several  parts  are  the  remains  of  towers 
and  bastions.  The  chief  remains  are  upon  the 
ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of  the  little  basin,  and 
especially  towards  its  eastern  end ;  here  are — in 
indiscriminate  confusion  —  walls,  and  arches,  and 
foundations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well 
as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a 
fortress  are  seen  here,  and  further  west  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a 
Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  bears  the 
nanie  of  Bab  el-Hawa,  '  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Con- 
nected with  it  are  loopholes,  and  others  are  seen 
near  by.  These  latter  fortifications  belong  to  the 
era  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevelled  stones 
we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later  than 
the  times  of  tne  Romans,  before  which  period, 
indeed,  a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  ou 
Mount  Tabor.  Iu  the  days  of  the  crusaders,  too, 
and  earlier,  there  were  here  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. The  summit  has  many  cisterns,  now  mostly 
dry."  The  same  writer  found  the  thermometer 
here,  10  a.m.  (June  18th),  at  98°  F.,  at  sunrise  at 
64°,  and  at  sunset  at  74°.  The  Latin  Christians 
have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from 
Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks 
also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites' 

Most  travellers  who  have  visited  Tabor  in  recent 
times  have  found  it  utterly  solitary  so  far  as 
regards  the  presence  of  human  occupants.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  on  his  visit  here  to  meet, 
unexpectedly,  with  four  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  this  retreat,  so  well  suited  to 
encourage  the  devotion  of  religious  devotees.  One 
of  them  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  Church, 
a  native  of  WaUachia,  named  Erinna,  according  to 
his  own  account  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
who  had  come  here  to  await  the  final  advent  of 


country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  mountain."  It  records  the  building 
or  rebuilding  of  "  this  blessed  fortress  "  by  the  order  of 
the  Sultan  Abu  Bear  on  bis  return  from  the  East  ajl 
607. 
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Christ.  His  story  was  an  interesting  one.  In  his 
early  years  "  he  received  an  intimation  in  his  sleep 
that  he  was  to  build  a  church  on  a  mountain  shown 
to  him  in  his  dream.  He  wandered  through  many 
countries,  and  found  his  mountain  at  last  in  Tabor. 
There  he  lired,  and  collected  money  from  pilgrims, 
which  at  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  amounted  to 
a  sufficient  sum  to  raise  the  church,  which  is 
approaching  completion.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  long  beard  and  for  a  tame  panther,  which,  like 
the  ancient  hermits,  he  made  his  constant  com- 
panion" (Stanley,  Localities,  191-2).  He  was  a 
man  of  huge  physical  proportions,  and  stood  forth 
as  a  good  witness  for  the  efficacy  of  the  diet  of  milk 
and  herbs,  on  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  subsisted.  The  other  three  men  were  natives 
of  the  same  province.  Two  of  them,  having  been 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  on  a  pilgrimage,  had 
taken  Tabor  in  their  way  on  their  return  home- 
ward, where,  finding  unexpectedly  the  priest, 
whom  they  happened  to  know,  they  resolved  to 
remain  with  him  for  a  time.  One  of  them  was 
deliberating  whether  he  should  not  take  up  his 
permanent  abode  there.  The  fourth  person  was 
a  young  man,  a  relative  of  the  priest,  who  seemed 
to  have  taken*  on  himself  the  filial  office  of  caring 
tor  his  aged* friend  in  the  last  extremity.  In  the 
monastic  ages  Tabor,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration, was  crowded  with  hermits.  It  was  one 
of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest  period  which 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  it  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  honour  with  their  presence  and  their 
prayers.    Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 

-  "  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus 
est  Dominus;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Her- 
monim  etcampos  latissimos  Galilaeae  (Jesreel),  in 
quibus  Sisara  prostratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui 
mediam  planitiem  dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta, 
Nairn,  monstrabantur." 

This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  .extensively  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  adopted  legends  of  this  nature,  and 
reappears  often  still  in  popular  religious  works. 
If  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would  deem 
peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction,  there 
is  none  certainly  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic, 
beautiful  Tabor.    It  is  impossible,  however,  to 

"  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
irom  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed 
on  Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50 
or  53;  and,  as  Josephus  says  {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1,  §8) 
that  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
there,  about  A.o.  60,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
Tabor  must  hare  been  inhabited  during  the  inter- 
vening period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
took  his  disciples  "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart 
and  was  transfigured  before  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 2), 
we  must  understand  that  He  brought  them  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were  alone 
by  themselves  ((car'  iJW).  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  place  is  entitled  to 
the  glory^  of  this  marvellous  scene.  The  evan- 
gelists record  the  event  in  connexion  with  a  journey 
of  the  Saviour  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
nources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Transfiguration  may  hare  taken  place  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon  in  that  vicinity.  See 


Hitter's  Erdkunde,  xv.  894  sq. ;  and  Lichrcn- 
stein's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  309.  For  the  history  of 
the  tradition  which  connects  Tabor  with  the 
Transfiguration,  consult  Robinson's  Researches,  it. 
368,  9.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TA'BOB  (TOn  :  «aXX*l*  ;  Alex.  Saficp  : 
Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  as  a 
city  of  the  Mernrite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (ver.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levities!  cities 
in  Josh.  xxi.  does  not  contain  any  name  answering 
to  this  (corap.  vers.  34,  35).  But  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (lb.  xix.)  contains  the  name  of 
Cuisloth-Tabor  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  pos- 
sible, either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is  abbreviated  into 
Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these 
later  lists  were  compiled,  the  Merarites  had  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  is  Mount  Tabor.  [G.] 

TA'BOB,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (Ttan  fbfX : 

71  Spvs  BaBwp  :  quercm  Thabor).  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  [see  Plaik,  p.  8906],  that 
this  is  an  incorrect  translation,  and  should  be  the 
Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3, 
only  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey 
of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  It  was  the 
next  stage  in  the  journey  after  "  Rachel's  sepulchre 
at  Zelzach."  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been 
fixed. 

Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  (owfss)  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  tinder 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen. 
xxxv.  8),. and  that  again  with  the  palm,  under  which 
Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her  oracles  (Gesch. 
iii.  29,  i.  390,  ii.  489),  and  this  again  with  the 
Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Bethel  (ib.  iii. 
444).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can  only 
be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the  position  on 
which  it  would  land  us — "between  Kamah  and 
Bethel "  ( Judg.  i  v.  5),  is  too  far  from  Rachel's  se- 
pulchre to  fall  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Saul's  journey,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  to 
be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem.  A 
further  opportunity  for  examining  this  most  puz- 
zling route  will  occur  under  Zelzaii  ;  but  the 
writer  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any 
light  can  be  thrown  on  it  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  [G.] 

TABBET.  [Timbrel.] 

TAB'BIMON  (lb"Qt3 :  To3«pt/«f ;  Alex.  Ta- 
0tvpmm& :  Tabremon).  Properly,  Tabrimmon,  »'.  e. 
"  good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god ;  compare  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phoenician 
Tab-aram  (Gesen.  Mm.  Phoen.  456).  The  father  of 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa 
(1  K.  xt.  18). , 

TACHE  (DTj?:  Kplxot  :  circulus,  fibula).  The 

word  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the  description 
of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  fittings 
(Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix. 
33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by 
which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain.  The  history  of  the  English 
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word  is  philologically  interesting,  as  presenting 
points  of  contact  with  many  different  languages. 
The  Gaelic  and  Breton  branches  of  the  Keltic  family 
give  tac,  or  tacli,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hook. 
The  latter  meaning  appears  in  the  attaccare,  stac- 
care,  of  Italian,  in  the  attacher,  detacher,  of  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the 
Zache  of  German,  we  hare  a  word  of  like  sound  and 
kindred  meaning.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  taccan  and  Eng- 
lish take  (to  seize  as  with  a  hook  ?)  are  probably 
connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word  has  slightly 
altered  both  its  form  aud  meaning,  and  the  tack  is 
no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headed  nail  (comp. 
Diez,  Soman.  WOrterb.  s.  v.  Tacco).     [E.  H.  P.] 

TACH'MONITE,  THE  ('Jbsnfl:  tXa*a- 
vaibi :  tapicntitsimus).  "  The  Tachmonite  (pro- 
perly, Tachcemonite)  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief 
among  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in 
1  Chr.  zi.  1 1  called  *  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite," 
or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni." 
The  Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8, "  He 
that  sate  in  the  state  of  wisedome,  being  chiefe  of 
the  princes,  was  Adino  of  Ezni,"  regarding  "  Tach- 
monite "  as  an  adjective  derived  from  D3fl,  chacim, 

"  wise,"  and  in  this  derivation  following  Kimchi. 
Kennicott  has  shown,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  words  1138*3  3£",  ydsheb  bas- 
thebeth,  "  he  that  sat  in  the  seat,"  are  a  corruption 
of  Jashobeam,  the  true  name  of  the  hero,  and  that 
the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber, 
who  carelessly  inserted  1138*3  from  the  previous 
verse  where  it  occurs.  He  further  considers  "  the 
Tachmonite"  a  corruption  of  the  appellation  in 
Chronicles,  "son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the 
family  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here 
in  Samuel  was  at  first  »303Pin,  the  article  fl  at 
the  beginning  having  been  corrupted  into  a  J1 ;  for 
the  word  }3  in  Chronicles  is  regularly  supplied  in 
Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dissert,  p.  82).  There- 
fore he  concludes  "  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite  "  to 
have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §4)  calls  him  'IeWapos  ulbs  'Ax'palov,  which 
favours  Kennicott 's  emendation.        [W.  A.  W.] 

TADMOR  (ib-in  :  eoco/up:  Palmira),  called 
"Tadmor  in  the  wilderness''  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to 
modern  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  form  or 
other,  of  Palmyra  (IlaKfivpi,  naAjupd,  Palmira). 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from  the 
following  circumstances'.  1st,  The  same  city  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §1)  as 
bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jerome 
translates  Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2ndly,  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being 
Tadmur  or  Tathmur.  3rdly,  The  word  Tadmor 
has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar,  a  Palm ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic  word  for  Palma, 
a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir^  which,  is  said 
to  be  called  Tadmtr  (see  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus, 
p.  345).  4lhly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadm6r 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic 
and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
there.    5thly,  In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  men- 


tioned as  having  been  built  by  Solomon  after  his 
conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  and  it  is  named  in  con-  * 
junction  with  "all  the  store-cities  which  he  built 
in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with  the  situation 
ofPalmyra  [Hamath];  and  there  is  no  other  known 
city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (I  K.  ix.  18)  in 
which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  (Kerf),  the 
statement  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  likewise 
occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the  original  text 
(Cethib),  the  word  is  found  to  be  not  Tadmor, 
but  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  passage  with  Tamar  are  in  Palestine 
(Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalath),  as  it  is  said  of 
Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wilderness  in  the  land," 
and  as,  in  Ezekiel's  prophetical  description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  is  a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  (Ex.  xlvii. 
19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  did 
not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  of"  Tadmor  "  was  founded  on  the 
passage  in  the  Chronicles  (see  Thenius,  Exegetisches 
Handbuch,  1  K.  ix.  18). 

If  this  is  admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  may 
have  misapprehended  the  original  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  incorrectly  written 
"Tadmor"  instead  of  "Tamar."  On  this  hypothesis 
there  would  have  been  a  curious  circle  of  mistakes ; 
and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  any  supposed 
connexion  between  Solomon  and  the  foundation  of  ' 
Palmyra  must  be  regarded  as  purely  imaginary. 
This  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  un- 
reasonable, but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  Tadmor  of 
the  Chronicles  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  wiU> 
the  same  cities  as  the  Tamar  of  the  Kings,  so  there 
is  nothing  cogent  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chronicles  was  copied  from  the 
Kings.  Secondly,  admitting  the  historical  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
extended  from  Gaza,  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
Tiphsah  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  iv. 
24;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8,  9),  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Solomon  occupied  and 
garrisoned  such  a  very  important  station  for  con- 
necting different  parts  of  his  dominions  as  Palmyra. 
And,  even  without  reference  to  military  and  political 
considerations,  it  would  have  been  a  masterly  po- 
licy in  Solomon  to  have  secured  Palmyra  as  a  point 
of  commercial  communication  with  the  Euphrates, 
Babylon,  and  the  Persian  Gnlf.  It  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  large  views  of  commerce ;  and  as  we 
know  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  nautical  skill 
of  the  Tyrians  by  causing  some  of  his  own  sub- 
jects to  accompany  them  in  distant  voyages  from  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  28,  x.  22), 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  trade 
by  land  with  such  a  centre  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion as  Babylon.  But  that  great  city,  though  so 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  not  the  difference  of  even  one  degree  be- 
tween them,  was  separated  from  Jerusalem  by  a 
great  desert,  so  that  regular  direct  communication 
between  the  two  cities  was  impracticable.  In 
a  celebrated  passage,  indeed,  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3),  con- 
nected with  "  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,"  images  are  introduced  of  a  direct 
return  of  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Babylon  through 
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the  desert.  Such  a  route  was  known  to  the 
Bedawin  of  the  desert;  and  may  hare  been  excep- 
tionally passed  over  by  others;  but  evidently  these 
images  are  only  poetical,  and  it  may  be  deemed 
indisputable  that  the  successive  caravans  of  Jews 
who  returned  to  their  own  land  from  Babylon 
arrived  from  the  same  quarter  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  i.  14,  15,  x.  22,  xxv.  9), 
viz.,  from  the  North.  In  fact,  Babylon  thus  be- 
came so  associated  with  the  North  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews,  that  in  one  passage  of  Jeremiah*  (xxiii.  8) 
it  is  called  "  the  North  country,"  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  many  of  the  Jews  may  have 
been  ignorant  that  Babylon  was  nearly  due  east 
from  Jerusalem,  although  somewhat  mora  than 
600  miles  distant.  Now,  the  way  in  which  Pal- 
myra would  have  been  useful  to  Solomon  in  trade 
between  Babylon  and  the  west  is  evident  from  a 
glance  at  a  good  map.  By  merely  following  the 
road  up  the  stream  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  traveller  goes  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  desert  becomes  pro- 
portionally leas,  till  at  length,  from  a  point  on  the 
Euphrates,  there  are  only  about  120  miles  across 
the  desert  to  Palmyra,0  and  thence  about  the  same 
distance  across  the  desert  to  Damascus.  From 
Damascus  there  were  ultimately  two  roads  into 
Palestine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan;  and 
there  was  an  easy  communication  with  Tyre  by 
Paneins,  or  Caesarea  Philippi,  now  Biniis.  It  is 
true  that  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldee  armies  did  not 
cross  the  desert  by  Palmyra,  but  took  the  more  cir- 
cuitous road  by  Hamath  on  the  Orontes:  but  this 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  which 
that  route  afforded  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cavalry 
of  which  those  armies  were  mainly  composed.  For 
mere  purposes  of  trade,  the  shorter  road  by  Pal- 
myra had  some  decided  advantages,  as  long  as  it 
was  thoroughly  secure.  See  Movers,  Dot  PhSniz- 
ische  Alterthum,  3ter  Theil,  p.  243,  Ik.  ■ 

Hence  there  are  not  sufficiently  valid  reasons  for 
denying  the  statement  in  the  Chronicles  that  Solo- 
mon built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  or  Palmyra. 
As,  however,  the  city  is  nowhere  else  mentioned 
in  the  whole  BibU,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  following  leading  facts,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned.  The  first  author  of  anti- 
quity who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny  the  Elder 
(Hist.  Nat.  v.  26),  who  says,  "  Palmira  nobilis 
urbs  situ,  divitiis  soli  et  aquis  amoenis  vasto  undique 
ambitu  arenis  includit  agros ;  "  and  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  it  as  placed  apart,  as  it  were  between 
the  two  empires  of  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
and  as  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  each  at  the 
commencement  of  war.  Afterwards  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Be  Bell.  CMl.  v.  9),  in  refer- 
ence to  a  still  earlier  period  of  time,  in  connection 
with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry 
plunder  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  themselves  and  their  effects  to  a  strong 
position  on  the  Euphrates — and  the  cavalry  entered 
an  empty  city.  In  the  second  century  A.D. 
it  seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of 

•  A  misunderstanding  of  this  passage  has  counte- 
nanced the  Ideas  of  those  who  believe  In  a  future  second 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  belief  may,  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  lead  hereafter  to  Its 
own  realization.  It  has  not,  however,  been  hitherto 
molly  proved  that  a  second  dispersion  or  a  second  return 
of  the  Jews  was  ever  contemplated  by  any  Hebrew 


Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  to  the  name  of  the  city 
having  been  changed  to  Hadrianopolis  (s.  v.  HaK- 
livpd).  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  a.d.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassination 
of  Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into 
an  independent  monarchy;  and,  in  prosecution  of 
this  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted  the 
Roman  arms.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  273),  who 
left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison 
was  massacred  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common  pea- 
sants, of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From  this 
blow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  are 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  building,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian  ;  and  there  are 
existing  walls  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  In  1172,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
found  4000  Jews  there;  and  at  a  later  period 
Abolfeda  mentioned  it  as  full  of  splendid  ruins. 
Subsequently  its  very  existence  had  become  un- 
known to  modern  Europe,  when,  in  1691  A.D.,  it  f 
was  visited  by  some  merchants  from  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo;  and  an  account  of  their  dis- 
coveries was  published  in  1695,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (vol.  xix.  No.  217,  p.  83,  No.  218, 
p.  129).  In  1751,  Robert  Wood  took  drawings 
of  the  ruins  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  he 
published  in  1753,  in  a  splendid  folio  work,  under 
the  title  of  The  Suins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise, 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert.  This  work  still  continues  7 
to  be  the  best  on  Palmyra;  and  its  valuable  en- 
gravings fully  justify  the  powerful  impression  which 
the  ruins  make  on  every  intelligent  traveller  who 
crosses  the  desert  to  visit  them.  The  colonnade 
and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in  beauty  and 
majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  elsewhere- 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Athens:  and 
there  is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple  » 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  which,  as  built  both  at  about 
the  same  period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of 
architecture,  suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an 
object  of  comparison.  But  the  long  lines  of 
Corinthian  columns  at  Palmyra,  as  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  peculiarly  imposing ;  and  in  their  general 
effect  and  apparent  vastness,  they  seem  to  surpass 
all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  All  the  buildings 
to  which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably  ^ 
erected  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our 
aera.  Many  inscriptions  are  of  later  date;  but 
no  inscription  earlier  than  the  second  century  seems 
yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

For  further  information  consult  the  original  au- 
thorities for  the  history  of  Palmyra  in  the  Scriptores 
Historiae  Augustae,  Triginta  Tyranni,  xiv.,  Dims 

prophet 

•  The  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  Palmyra  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  scientifically  taken.  Mr.  Wood  men- 
tions that  his  party  had  no  quadrant  with  them,  and 
there  Is  a  disagreement  between  various  maps  and  geo- 
graphical works.  According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  position 
Is,  tat.  34°  18'  N.,  and  long.  38°  13'  E. 
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Aurelianus,  ixvi. ;  Eutropius,  ix.  cap.  10,  11,  12.  |  history  of  the  city;  and  Gibbon,  in  the  11th 
In  1696  A.D.,  Abraham  Seller  published  a  most  |  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  has  given  ai, 
instructive  work  entitled.  The  Antiquities  of  Pal-  <  account  of  Palmyra  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
myra,  containing  th.  History  of  the  City  and  its  I  accuracy.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  pre- 
Emperors,  which  contains  several  Greek  inscrip- 1  sent  state  of  the  ruins  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
t'ons,  with  translations  and  explanations.  The  \  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  543-549,  and  Beaufort'* 
Preface  to  Wood's  work  likewise  contains  a  detailed  '  Egyptian  Sepulchres.  &o.  i.  [E.  T."| 


TA'HAN  (}nFI:  Tavax,  Ban.  Thehen, 
Thaan).  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  but  of  what 
degree  is  uncertain  (Num.  ixvi.  35).  In  1  Chr. 
vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Telah. 

TA'HANITES,  THE  ('jnFin:   i  Tow*': 

Thehenitae).  The  descendants  of  the  preceding,  a 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  ixvi.  35). 

TA'HATH  (linn  :  Boat  :  Thahath).  1.  A 
Kohnthite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Hcman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9,  22]). 

2.  (BadS ;  Alex.  Badi.)  According  to  the  pre- 
sent text,  son  of  Bered,  and  great-grandson  of 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii,  20).  Burrington,  however 
(Geneal.  i.  273),  identifies  Tahath  with  Tahan,  the 
son  of  Ephraim. 

3.  (2n49;  Alex.  Nouee.)  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 
But  Burrington  considers  him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim 
(ii.  tab.  xix.).  In  this  case  Tahath  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  who  were  skin  by  the  men  of 
Oath  in  a  raid  made  upon  their  cattle. 

TA'HATH  (Jinn :  Kara**).  The  name  of  a 
aesert-statioti  of  the  Israelites  between  Makheloth 
and  Tarah  (Num.  xxxiii.  26).  The  name,  signifying 
•'  under "  or  "  below,"  may  relate  to  the  level  oi 
the  ground.    The  site  lias  not  been  identified. 

Tachta,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  common  word 
employed  to  designate  the  lower  one  of  the  double 
villages  so  common  in  Syria,  the  upper  one  being 
fuha.  Thus  Ileitur  eUfoka  is  the  upper  Beth-horon, 
Beitir  el-tachta  the  lower  one.  [H.  II.] 

TAH'PANIIES,  TEHAPH'NEHES,  TA- 

hap'anes  (Drusnn,  Droenn,  marm,  the 

but  form  in  text,  but  Keri  has  first :  Taurus, 


Tdtpvai:  Taphnis,  Taphne).  A  city  of  Egypt',  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  piophets  Jeremiah  an<l 
Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tahpknks. 

The  Coptic  name  of  this  place.  T^-^TtA-C, 
(Quatreme-re,  Mnn.  Geog.  et  Hist.  i.  297,  298),  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  LXX.  form :  the  Gr. 
and  Lnt.  forms,  Adipyat.  Hdt.,  Adq>yn,  Steph.  By*.. 
Da/no,  Itin.  Ant.,  are  perhaps  neater  to  the  Egyp- 
tian original  (see  Parthey,  Zixr  Krdlmnde  des  Alten 
Aegyptens,  p.  528). 

Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  bonier.  When  Johanan  and 
the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  they  came  to 
Tahpanhes"  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  Here  Jei-emiah  pro- 
phesied the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (8-13).  Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  be 
there  fought  apparently  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
just  mentioned  (xrx.  18).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's 
time  remained  here  ( Jer.  xliv.  1 ).  It  was  an  im- 
portant town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noun  or  Memphis  (ii.  lt>,  xlvi.  14), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  previously  cited.  Here 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  w  hich 
Jeremiah  hid  gieat  stones,  where  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  afterwards  be  set,  ami  his 
pavilion  spread  (xliii.  8-10).  It  ia  mentioned 
with  "  Itamesse  and  all  the  land  of  Gesen"  in  Jud. 
i.  9.  Herodotus  calls  this  place  Dnphnae  of  Pelu- 
sium  (Attorn  oi  Xln\ovalat),  and  relates  that 
Psammetichus  I.  here  had  a  garrison  against  the 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Elephantine  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  against  Libya,  adding 
that  in  his  own  time  the  Persians  had  garrisons  at 
Dnphnae  and  Elephantine  (ii.  30).  Dnphnae  was 
therefore  a  very  important  post  under  the  xxvith 
ilyuasty.  According  to  Stephanos  it  was  near 
I'elusium  (s.  u.). 
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In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  this  town,  called 
Dat'no,  is  placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pelusium  (ap.  Parthey,  Map  vi.,  where  observe 
that  the  name  of  Pelusium  is  omitted).  This  posi- 
tion seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh, 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the 
site  of  Daphnae  {Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i.  447, 
448).  This  identification  favours  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  site  of  Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
distance  stated  in  the  Itinerary.  [Sin.]  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  (/.  c.)  thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of 
Pelusium.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Camps,  ra 
HrpaTtnla,  the  fixed  garrison  of  Ionians  and 
Carians  established  by  Psammetichtis  I.,  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  at  Daphnae.  Can  the  name  be 
of  Greek  origin?  If  the  Hanks  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (m.  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we 
have  suggested  (s.  <>.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dis- 
missed. No  satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this 
name  has  been  suggested,  Jablonski's  TA(t6" 
€tl€gj,  "  the  head "  or  "  beginning  of  the 
age"  (Upusc.  i.  343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor 
has  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  been  dis- 
covered.* The  name  of  Queen  T AMESES  throws 
no  light  upon  this  matter.  [K.  S.  P.] 

TAH'PENES  (D'.JBnn :  BeiwjiOa:  Taphnes), 
a  proper  nnme  of  an  Egyptian  queen.  She  was  wife 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  K.  li. 
18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is  called  the  elder 
sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii. 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jeroboam. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  statement 
are  irreconcileable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name 
of  Shishak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KARAAM  AT,  does 
not  support  the  LXX.  addition.  [Shisiiak.]  There 
is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At 
the  time  to  which  the  narrative  refers  there  were 
probably  two,  if  not  three,  lines  ruling  in  Egypt, 
the  Tanites  of  the  xxist  dynasty  in  the  lower 
country,  the  high-priest  kings  at  Thebes,  but  pos- 
sibly they  were  of  the  same  line,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  last  fainCants  of  the  Rameses  family.  To 
the  Tanite  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  power- 
ful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine, 
the  Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in- 
law  of  Solomon,  probably  belonged..  If  Manetho's 
list  be  correct  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
Psusennes.  [Pharaoh.]  No  name  that  has  any 
near  resemblance  to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina 
has  yet  been  found  among  those  of  the  period  (see 
Lepsius,  KOmgsbuch).  [R.  S.  P.] 

TAHKE'A  (jnniV.  Sopi*;  Alex.  Qapd: 
Tharaa).  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  viii.  35  his  name  appears  as  Tare*. 

TAH'TIM  HOD'SHL  THE  LAND  OP 
(*Enn  D'Finn  l/TK :  fis  tV  Bafiaaav  <  4arv 
Nafiaeal ;  A  lei.  ynv  tBaar  ataaat :  terra  inferiora 
Bodei).  One  of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during 
his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  occurs  between 
Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The  name 
has  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.   The  old  versions 

"  Dr.  Brugscb,  following  Mr.  Heath  {Exodus  Papyri, 
p.  174),  Identifies  tlie  fort  TeBNcT  with  Tahpanbes ;  but 
tbls  name  does  not  seem  to  lis  sufficiently  near  either  to 


throw  no  light  upon  it.  FOrst  (Bandwb.  i.  380} 
proposes  to  separate  the  "  Land  of  the  Tachtim ' 
from  "  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter  as  Harsh i — 
the  people  of  Haroaheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  2),  The- 
nius  restores  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  read  "  the  Land 
of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  feasible, 
although  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  207)  proposes 
to  read  Hermon  for  Hodshi;  and  Geaenius  (Thes. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  pro  sano 
habendum. 

There  is  a  district  called  the  Ard  et-tahta,  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  name — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  Israelite  was 
living  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of 
David.  *  [G.] 

TALENT  033:  raXarror:  talentum),  the 

greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  Hebrew  name 
properly  signifies  "  a  circle"  or  "  globe,"  and  was 
perhaps  given  to  it  on  account  of  a  form  in  which 
it  was  anciently  made.  The  Assyrian  name  of  the 
talent  is  tikun  according  to  Dr.  Hincks. 

The  subject  of  the  Hebrew  talent  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  article  [Weights].    [R.  S.  P.] 

TALI'THA  CUTM  (toamI*.  kov/u:  J^-Oi^ 

t-OOQA).  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

The  word  NT/P^B  occurs  in  the  Choldee  para- 
phrase of  Pro  v.  ix.  3,  where  it  signifies  a  girl ;  and 
Lightfoot  (Borae  Beb.  Mark  v.  41)  gives  an  in- 
stance of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  by  a  Rabbinical 
writer.  Gesenius  ( T/iesaurus,  550)  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew  a  lamb.  The  word  'Dip  is  both 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  Imperative,  Kal,  and 
Peal),  signifying  stand,  arise. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  last  clause  of  this 
verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion. 

Jerome  (Ep.  lvii.  ad  Pammachium,  Opp.  torn.  i. 
p.  308,  ed.  Vallars.)  records  that  St.  Mark  was 
blamed  for  a  false  translation  on  account  of  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  "  I  say  unto  thee ;"  but 
Jerome  points  to  this  as  an  instance  of  the  superi- 
ority of  a  free  over  a  literal  translation,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  inserted  serve  to  show  the  emphasis  of 
our  Lord's  manner  in  giving  this  command  on  His 
own  personal  authority.  [W.  T.  B.] 

TALMA'I  ('D^R :  BtXa/il,  QoXafit,  ©oa/»I; 

Alex.  8e Aapc IV,  doApaf,  Baiid :  TholmaX).  1.  One 
of  the  three  sons  of  "  the  Anak,"  who  were  driven 
out  from  their  settlement  in  Kirjath-Arba,  and 
slain  by  the  men  of  Judoh,  under  the  command 
of  Caleb  (Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

2.  (doAfif  in  2  Sam.,  &o\fuit  in  1  Chr. ;  Alex. 
QoX/ul,  eoAojurf,  9o\fud:  TholmaX,  Tholomai.) 
Son  of  Ammihnd,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3, 
xiii.  37;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  His  daughter  Maachoh 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of  Absa- 
lom. He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
on  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  afforded  a 
shelter  to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of 
Amnon. 

the  Hebrew  or  to  the  Greek  (Gtogr.  Intc'ir.  L  300.  301, 
Taf.  Ivl.  no.  1728). 
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TAI/MON  (Jtote :  TtX/u&y,  but  Ttlaptr  in 

Neh.  xi.  19;  Alex.  T<X/uiv,  ToKfiiy,  TtXauely: 
Telmon).  The  head  of  a  family  of  doorkeepers  in 
the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  the  sons 
of  Levi "  (1  Chr.  ix.  17;  Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of 
his  descendants  returned  with  Zerubhabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  2»),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage 
must  be  considered  as  the  names  of  families. 

TAI/SAS(Sa\<(a»:  T/iabas).  Elasah  (1  Esd. 
ix.  22).  , 

TA'MAH  (flDR :  8i)/«(;  FA  H^rt:  Thcma). 
The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53), 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubhabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

TAT1A.R  (ySf[  =  "  palm-tree  ").  The  name 
of  three  women  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

1.  {edpap :  Thamar).  The  wife  successively  of 
the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
6-30).  Her  importance  in  the  sacred  narrative 
depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah's  wife  Bathshuah  died ; 
and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah,  whom 
Judnh  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers.  That  he 
should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  Law  in  after  times 
(Deut.  xxv.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar 
was  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape 
through  Judah's  parental  anxiety.  Accordingly 
she  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.  He,  on  the  first  emergence 
from  his  mourning  for  his  wife,  went  to  one  of 
the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history  as 
attendant  on  sheep-shearing.  He  wore  on  his  finger 
the  ring  of  hit  chieftainship ;  he  carried  his  staff  in 
his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round  his 
neck.  He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace 
of  Samson,  amongst  the  hills  of  Dan.  He  took  her 
for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  impure  rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship. 
[Sodomites.]  He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of 
his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments 
and  his  staff.  The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shep- 
herd (LXX.),  Hirah  of  Adullam.  The  woman 
could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  afterwards  it 
was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law 
Tamar  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the 
veil  or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return 
home,  where  she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of 
a  widow.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and 
was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer 
was  no  less  than,  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  He 
had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that  she  had  been 
driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest  son. 
"  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I . . . .  and  he 
knew  her  again  no  more  "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26).  The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and 
Zarah,  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was 


TAMAR 

continued.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar 
in  the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Ruth  iv.  12),  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

The  story  is  important  (1.)  as  showing  the  sig- 
nificance, from  early  times,  attached  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  line  of  Judah ;  (2.)  as  a  glimpse 
into  the  rough  manners  of  the  patriarchal  time; 
(3.)  as  the  germ  of  a  famous  Mosaic  law. 

2.  {Bfiiidp;  Alex.  &ap.dp;  Joseph.  Bapipa: 
Thamar.)    Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah  the 
Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32;  1  Chr.  iii.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  8,  §1).    She  and  her  brother  were  alike  re- 
markable for  their  extraordinary  beauty.   Her  name 
("  Palm-tree")  may  have  been  given  her  on  this 
account.    This  fatal  beauty  inspired  a  frantic 
passion  in  her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eldest  son 
of  David  by  Ahinoam.    He  wasted  away  from 
the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  his 
desire,  "for  she  was  a  virgin" — the  narrative 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scruple  on 
his  part,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which  in  her 
unmarried  state  she  was  kept.   Morning  by  morn- 
ing, as  he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  J6NA- 
dab,  he  is  paler  and  thinner  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
8,  §1).   Jonadab  discovers  the  cause,  and  suggest*  to 
him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  wicked  pur- 
pose.   He  was  to  feign  sickness.   The  king,  who 
appeai-s  to  have  entertained  a  considerable  affection, 
almost  awe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
5,  21 :  LXX.),  came  to  visit  him ;  and  Amnon  en- 
treated the  presence  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  alone  could  give  him  food  that  he  would  eat. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity 
of  the  royal  life.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar 
was  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  pa- 
latable cakes.    She  came  to  his  house  (for  each 
prince  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  establishment), 
took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his 
presence  (for  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy, 
as  though  there  were  something  exquisite  in  the 
manner  of  her  performing  the  work)  kneaded  it  a 
second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes.  The  name  given 
to  these  cakes  ( lebibah),  "  heart- cakes,"  has  been 
variously  explained :  "  hollow  cakes  " — **  cakes  with 
some  stimulating  spices  "  (like  our  word  cordial) — 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian 
geriihrte  herzen,  Thenius,  ad  he.) — cakes  "  the  de- 
light of  the  heart."    Whatever  it  be,  it  implies 
something  special  and  peculiar.   She  then  took  the 
pan,  in  which'  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.  This 
operation  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  an  outer  room, 
on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber  opened.    He  caused 
his  attendants  to  retire — called  her  to  the  inner  room 
and  there  accomplished  his  design.  In  ber  touching 
remonstrance  two  points  are  remarkable.  First,  the 
expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  "  in  Itrael," 
implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that  prevailed, 
as  compared  with  other  countries  at  that  time ;  and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — "  Speak 
to  the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee." 
This  expression  has  led  to  much  needless  explanation, 
from  its  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii.  9,  xx.  17 ;  Deut. 
xxvii.  22 :  as, «.  gr.,  that,  her  mother  Maachah  not 
being  a  Jewess,  there  was  no  proper  legal  relation- 
ship between  her  and  Amnon;  or  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  law  ;  or  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were 
not  then  in  existence  (Thenius,  ad  he.).    It  is 
enough  to  suppose,  what  evidently  her  whole  speech 
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implies,  that  the  king  had  a  dispensing  power, 
which  was  conceived  to  cover  even  extreme  cases. 

The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his 
barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation 
at  his  shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  gra- 
phically told,  and  in  the  narrative  another  glimpse 
is  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  royal  household. 
The  unmarried  princesses,  it  seems,  were  distin- 
guished by  robes  or  gowns  with  sleeves  (so  the 
I. XX.,  Josephus,  &c.,  take  the  word  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  "  divers  coloui* ").  Such  was  the 
dress  worn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
when  the  guard  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust  her 
out  and  closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she,  in  her  agony,  snatched  handfuls  of  ashes 
from  the  ground  and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then 
tore  off  her  royal  sleeves,  and  clasped  her  bare  hands 
upon  her  head,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  screaming  aloud.  In  this  state  she  encoun- 
tered her  brother  Absalom,  who  took  her  to  his 
house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a  state  of 
widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series 
of  calamities  which  darkened  the  close  of  David's 
reign. 

The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the 
interest  of  revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal 
household  beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments. 
(3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
of  the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law. 

3.  (8ypdp ;  Alex.  Baftip :  Thamar.)  Daughter 
of  Absalom,  called  probably  after  her  beautiful  aunt, 
and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt  and  hither 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  house  of  Absalom  ;  and  ultimately,  by  her 
marriage  with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
of  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2),  Maachah  being  called 
after  her  great-grandmother,  as  Tamar  after  her 
aunt.  [A.  P.  S.] 

TATttAR  (IDn :  ©oimw'  in  both  MSS. : 
Thamar).  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Judah,  named  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only, 
evidently  called  from  a  palm-tree.  If  not  Hazazon 
Tamar,  the  old  name  of  Engedi,  it  may  be  a  place 
called  Thamar  in  the  Onomasticon  ("  Hazazon 
Tamar  "),  a  day's  journey  south  of  Hebron.  The 
Peutinger  Tables  give  Thamar  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  Robinson  (B.  R.  ii.  198,  201)  identifies 
the  place  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  at 
Kurnub.  De  Saulcy  (Narr.  i.  ch.  7)  endeavours 
to  establish  a  connexion  between  Tamar  and  the 
Kalaat  embarrheg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of 
that  name  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on 
the  ground  (amongst  others)  that  the  names  are 
similar.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  "  [A.  P.  S.] 

TAJTMUZ  (limn :  S  9amioi(:  Adonis). 
Properly  "the  Tammuz,"  the  article  indicating 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  word  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  appellative,  though  at  the  time  of  its 


*  Ex.  xlvil.  19  contains  an  Instance  of  the  double 
translation  not  Infrequent  In  the  present  text  of  the 
LXX.,  airb  %aqiay  Kat  toutKuror. 


occurrence  and  subsequently  it  may  have  been 
applied  as  a  proper  name.  As  it  is  found  once  only  • 
in  the  0.  T.,  and  then  in  a  passage  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  conjectures 
have  been  formed  concerning  it ;  and  as  none  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  rise  above  the 
importance  of  conjecture,  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  set  them  forth  as  clearly  as  possible, 
and  to  give  at  least  a  history  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  sixth  month  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  he  sat  in  his  house 
surrounded  by  the  elders  of  Judah,  was  transported 
in  spirit  to  the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led 
him  "  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold 
there  the  women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tam- 
muz." Some  tianslate  the  last  clause  "  causing 
the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which  this 
rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  If  NQFI  be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew 
word,  it  must  be  derived  either  from  a  root  TtM 
or  f  DM  (comp.  the  forms  ]13n),  which  is  not 

known  to  exist  To  remedy  this  defect  r'iirst  (Ifandwb. 
s.  v.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he  gives  the  significa- 
tion "  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victorious,"  and  transi- 
tively, "  to  overpower,  annihilate."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  contented  to 
confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown.  Roediger 
(in  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  derivation  from  a 
root,  DDK)  —  HO ;  according  to  which  MtSFI  is  a  con- 
traction of  T'lTDR,  and  signifies  a  melting  away, 

dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  lufxwianis  'A!i»- 
¥tSos,  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  was 
mourned  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and  after  them 
by  the  Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound, 
and  is  evidently  contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  name 
Tammuz  with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it. 

The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no  help. 
The  LXX.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the 
Peshito  Syri:ic  and  the  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Vulgate 
alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modem  equivalent,  and 
this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  subse- 
quent commentators,  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have 
embodied  the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note 
upon  the  passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to 
the  Gentile  fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to  7 
this  month,  when  they  celebrate  to  him  an  anni- 
versary solemnity,  in  which  he  is  lamented  by  the 
women  as  dead,  and  afterwards  coming  to  life  again 
is  celebrated  with  songs  and  praises.  In  another 
passage  (ad  Pauiinum,  Op.  i.  p.  102,  ed.  Basil. 
1565)  he  laments  that  Bethlehem  was  oversha- 
dowed by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis,  - 
and  that  "  in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (in  Ouam,  Op.  hi.  79,  ed.  Pari*,  1638), 
and  Theodoret  (in  Ezech.\  give  the  same  explana- 
tion, and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chro- 
nicon  Paschalc.  The  only  exception  to  this  uni- 
formity is  in  the  Syriac  translation  of  Melito's 
Apology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  SpkUegium 
Syriacum.  The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown ; 
the  original  if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  second 
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century.  The  following  is  a  literal  rendering  of 
the  Syriac :  "  The  son*  of  Phoenicia  worshipped 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tumuzo, 
the  son  of  Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  forsook  her  kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that 
time  she  made  all  the  villages  *  subject  to  Cuthar 
the  king.  For  before  Tamuzo  she  bad  loved  Ares, 
and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus 
her  husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (i. «.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tumuzo  on  Leba- 
non while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars. b 
And  from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and 
died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  was 
buried  "  ( p.  25  of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here 
very  clearly  the  Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced 
with  a  simple  change  of  name.  .Whether  this 
change  is  due  to  the  translator,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, or  whether  he  found  "  Tammuz "  in  the 
original  of  Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage 
quoted,  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same 
author  which  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of 
Joseph.  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar  Bahlul 
(10th  cent.),  gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down 
to  his  time.  "  Tomuzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter 
shepherd  and  chaser  of  wild  beasts ;  who  when  lie- 
lathi  loved  him  took  her  away  from  her  husband. 
And  when  her  husband  went  forth  to  seek  her  To- 
muzo slew  him.  And  with  regard  to  Tomuzo  also, 
there  met  him  in  the  desert  a  wild  boor  and  slew 
him.  And  his  father  made  for  him  a  great  lamen- 
tation and  weeping  in  the  month  Tomuz :  and  Be- 
lathi  his  wife,  she  too  made  a  lamentation  and 
mourning  over  him.  And  this  tradition  was  handed 
down  among  the  heathen  people  during  her  lifetime 
and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition  the  Jews 
received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make  for 
him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians."  «  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  legend  assumes  for  the  first  time  a  different 
form  in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  commentator. 
Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  following 
note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel.  "  An  image  which 
the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat 
of  the  burning  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept ;  and 
they  (the  women)  said,  He  asketh  for  offerings. 
Tammuz  is  a  word  signifying  burning,  as  W|  ?]7 

"K!  C08"-  »••  is).  »"d  nw  nw  twite 

(ibid.  ver.  22)."  And  instead  of  rendering  "  weep- 
ing for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives,  what  appears  to 
be  the  equivalent  in  French,  "  faisantes  pleurer 
r&haufliS."  It  is  clear-,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative,  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  rot  tttK,  <kd,  "to  make  hot*  It  is 
equally  clear  that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended 
for  an  instant.  In  the  12th  century  fa.D.  1161), 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  Parchon  in  his  lexicon,  com- 
piled at  Salerno  from  the  works  ot  Jehuda  Chayug, 
and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben  Gannach,  has  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  Tammuz.  "  It  is  the 
likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the  water, 
and  the  water  is  collected  iu  it  and  Hows  through 

*  Not  ••  Cyprians."  as  Dr.  Curelon  translates. 
>>  Dr.  Cun-tun's  cmendsl  ion  of  this  corrupt  passage  seems 
the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted. 
«  In  this  transition  1  have  followed  the  MS.  of  Bar 


its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.  But  the 
month  called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our 
months ;  none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue, 
though  they  are  written  in  the  Scripture  they  are 
Persian ;  but  in  the  sacred  tongue  the  first  month, 
the  second  month,"  tx.  At  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  an  entirely 
new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  David  Kimchi,  both 
in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commentary,  from  the 
Moreh  Nebnchim  of  Maimonides.  "  In  the  month 
Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and  the 
women  came  to  gladden  him ;  and  some  say  that  by 
crafty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into  * 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  some 
interpret  Tammuz  '  the  burnt  one,  as  if  from  Dan. 
iii.  19  (see  above),  t. «.  they  wept  over  him  because 
he  was  burnt ;  for  they  used  to  burn  their  sons  and 
tbeir  daughters  in  the  fire,  and  the  women  used  to 
weep  over  them.  .  .  .  But  the  l.'ab,  the  wise,  the 
great,  our  Rabbi  Moshe  bar  Maimon,  of  blessed  me- 
mory, has  written,  that  it  is  found  written  in  one 
of  the  ancient  idolatrous  books,  that  there  was  a 
man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  his  name  was 
Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  certain  king  and  com- 
manded him  to  serve  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve 
signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  violent  death, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were  gathered 
together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  the  temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was* 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  tell 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images 
likewise  (fell  down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told 
them  what  had  befallen  Tammuz  the  prophet. 
And  the  images  all  of  them  wept  and  Lamented  all 
the  night;  and,  as  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  morning 
all  the  images  flew  away  to  then-  own  temples  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this  was  to  them  for 
an  everlasting  statute ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  6rst 
day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  lamented 
and  wept  over  Tammuz.  And  some  interpret  Tam- 
muz as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum 
of  (the  passage)  D"K  IW  D"X  (Is.  xxxiv. 

14)  is  i^inna  j'non  jnjnjM.  But  in  most 

copies  I'tlDn  is  written  with  two  vaws."  The 
book  of  the  ancient  idolaters  from  which  Maimonides 
quotes,  is  the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Agri-  j 
culture  of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  hereafter.  Ben  Melech  gives  no  help,  and 
Abendana  merely  quotes  the  explanations  given  by 
Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

The  tradition  recorded  by  Jerome,  which  identi- 
fies Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been  followed  by 
most  subsequent  commentators:  among  others  by 
Vatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villalpandus,  Sclden, 
Simonis,  Calmet,  and  in  later  times  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ben  Zeb,  Roeenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Ewntd,  Havernick,  Hitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther 
and  others  regarded  Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
That  Tammuz  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jerusalem  from 
Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusdeu,  and  Pfeifler.    This  view  depends  chiefly 


Bablul  In  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  reading* 
of  which  seem  preferable  in  many  respects  to  those  in  the 
extract  furnished  by  Bernstein  to  Chwouton  (Die  Ssabicr 
ftc  ii.  206). 
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upon  a  false  etymology  proposed  by  Kircher,  which 
connects  the  word  Tnmmuz  with  the  Coptic  tarnut, 
to  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or  con- 
cealed one ;  and  therefore  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  king 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss1  was  commanded  by  Isis 
to  be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women 
weeping  tor  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to 
Junius,  the  priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  name  Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a 
reference  to  the  god  A  muz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
and  Herodotus,  who  is  identical  with  Osiris.  There 
is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a 
mistake  for  Amun.  That  something  corresponding 
to  Tammuz  is  found  in  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
they  appear  in  Greek,  cannot  be  denied.  Ta/u&s, 
an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydides  (viii.  31)  as  a 
Persian  officer,  in  Xenopbon  (Anab.  i.  4,  §2)  as  an 
admiral.  The  Egyptian  pilot  who  heard  the  mys- 
terious voice  bidding  him  proclaim,  "  Great  Pan  is 

1  dead,"  was  called  Bo/wis  (Plutarch,  De  Defect. 
Orac.  17).  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
Boififiucris ,  Tt'fl/uwrij,  and  8jue>o~is,  mentioned  by 
Manetho  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  14,  15),  have  in  turn 
beeu  compared  with  Tammuz;  but  unless  some 
more  certain  evidence  be  brought  forward  than  is 
found  in  these  apparent  resemblances,  there  is  little 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  worship  of  Tammuz 
was  of  Egyptian  origin. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  clue  to  the 
identification  of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The 
slight  hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly  mourn- 
ing for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels.  Beyond  this 
we  can  attach  no  especial  weight  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture  and  nothing  more, 
and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tradition.  All 
that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impos- 

.  sible  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis  the 
sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it. 
The  town  of  Byblos  in  Phoenicia  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Adonis-worship.'  The  feast  in  his 
honour  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  on  the  Lebanon  •  (Lucian,  De  Dei  Syri, 
§ti),  with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  partly  joyful.  The 
Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when  the 
same  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  xiii.  9,  §13). 
It  lasted  seven  days  (Aram.  Marc.  ix.  1),  the 
period  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus.  xxii. 
12;  Gen.  1.  10;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  Jud.  xvi.  24), 
the  Egyptians  (Heliodor.  Aeth.  vii.  11),  and  the 
Syrians  (Lucian,  De  Dei  Syri,  §52),  and  began 
with  the  disappearance  (itjxwiafids)  of  Adonis. 
Then  followed  the  search  (t6ri)<rit)  made  by  the 
women  after  him.  His  body  was  represented  by  a 
wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called  "  gardens  of 
Adonis"  ('AJSdyitios  Kijwot),  which  were  earthenware 
vessela  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat, 
barley,  lettuce,  and  fennel.  They  were  exposed  by 
the  women  to  the  beat  of  the  sun,  at  the  house- 
doors  or  in  the  "Porches  of  Adonis;"  and  the 
withering  of  the  plants  was  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  youth  by  the  fire-god 
Mars.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis  was  found 
again,  whence  the  fable  says  he  was  slain  by  the 
boar  in  the  lettuce  (lupJucii  =  Aphaca?),  and  was 
there  found  by  Aphrodite.     The  finding  again 


*  There  was  a  temple  at  Amalhus.  In  Cyprus,  shared 
by  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  (I'aus.  Ix.  41,  $2) ;  and  the  wur. 
y  ship  of  Adonis  is  said  to  have  conic  from  Cyprus  to  Athens 


(«5(wo-i»)  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  ac- 
companied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East 
attend  such  a  ceremony — prostitution,  cutting  off 
the  hair  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  28,  29,  xxi.  5 ;  l>eut. 
xiv.  1 ),  cutting  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6), 
and  playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  23).  The 
image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed 
with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier,  and  the 
wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jer,  31,  32),  and 
the  women  howled,  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole 
terminated  with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the 
burial  of  the  figure  of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Phoe- 
nizier,  i.  c.  7).  According  to  Lucian,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and  that  the 
mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honour  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (De  Dei  Syri,  §7).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plut- 
arch (De  Is.  et  Os.).  Lucian  further  relates  that, 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos 
every  year  mourned  for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  sent  them  a  letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel 
which  was  wrapped  in  rushes  or  papyrus,  an- 
nouncing that  Adonis  was  found.  The  vessel  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current  to 
Byblos  (Procopius  on  Is.  xviii.).  It  is  called  by 
Lucian  fivfiAivriv  KtifxtX^r,  and  is  said  to  have 
traversed  the  distance  between  Alexandria  and 
Byblos  in  seven  days.  Another  marvel  related  by 
the  same  narrator  is  that  of  the  river  Adonis 
(Nahr  Ibrahim),  which  flows  down  from  the  i 
Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged  with  blood, 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from  the 
wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460) ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different 
explanation,  how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was 
naturally  very  red-coloured,  and  was  carried  down 
into  the  river  by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a 
bloody  tinge  to  the  water ;  and  to  this  day,  says 
Mr.  Porter  (llundb.  p.  187),  "after  every  storm 
that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Lebanon,  the  Adonis  j 
still  '  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rushing  waters 
tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough  to  give  them  a 
ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  popular 
credulity,  converted  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were 
celebrated  is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not 
so  important  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  time  of  •  the  prophet's  vision  was 
coincident  with  the  time  at  which  Tammuz  was 
worshipped.  Movers,  who  maintained  the  con- 
trary, endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  celebration 
was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the  Syrian 
year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  Marcel 
linus  (xxii.  9,  §13)  of  the  feast  of  Adonis,  which 
was  being  held  at  Antioch  when  the  Emperor  Julian 
entered  the  city.  It  is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor's  (Ep.  Jul.  52),  that  he  was  in  Antioch 
before  the  first  of  August,  and  his  entry  may  there- 
fore have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz  of  the 
Syrian  year.  This  time  ogiees  moreover  with  the 
explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  9,  §15), 


in  the  time  of  the  I'ersiun  War. 

•  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kinyras,  the  reputed 
father  of  Advnls. 
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that  they  were  a  token  of  the  fruits  cut  down  in 
their  prime.  Now  at  Aleppo  (Kussell,  Aleppo,  i. 
72)  the  harvest  is  alt  over  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  we  mar  fairly  conclude  that  the  same  was  the 
case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this  that  in  Hebrew 
astronomical  works  flDfl  DSIpD,  Uk&phath  Tam- 
muz is  the  "  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of  the 

j  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  equinox. 
At  this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the 
wintry  signs  (Kenrick,  Pltoenicia,  310). 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabathcans,  has  been  re- 
cently revived  by  Prof.  Chwolson  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (  Ueber  Tammuz,  &c.  18B0).  An  Arab  writer 
of  the  10th  century,  En-Nedfm,  in  his  book  called 
Fihrist  el-'UIAm,  says  (quoting  from  Abfl  Sa'id 
Wahb  ben  Ibrahim)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
Tammuz  a  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Ta'uz. 
The  women  bewailed  him  because  his  lord  slew 
him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill,  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
women  ate  nothing  during  the  feast  that  had  been 
ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Ssabier,  Ik.  ii. 
27).  Prof.  Chwolson  regards  T4-'uz  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tammuz ;  but  the  most  important  pas- 
sage in  his  eyes  is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book 
called  the  Agriculture  of  the  Nabatheam,  to  which 
he  attributes  a  fabulous  antiquity.  It  was  written, 
he  maintains,  by  one  Qflt'ami,  towards  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was  translated  into 
Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
whose  name  was  lbn  Washiyyah.  As  Professor 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked, 
and  as  the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  not  yet  before  .the  public,  it  would  be  equally 
premature  to  take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pro- 
nounce positively  against  his  hypothesis,  though, 
judging  from  present  evidence,  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  more  than  sceptical  as  to  its  truth. 
Qut'amt  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity  from  which 
he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the  prophet 
Tammuz  ns  has  already  been  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Kimchi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples 
after  prayers,  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ; 
and  so  great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that 
Qdt'aml  himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth, 
was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears.  A  part,  he 
thought,  might  be  true,  but  it  referred  to  an  event 
so  far  removed  by  time  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  sceptical  on  many 
points.  His  translator,  lbn  Washiyyah,  adds  that 
Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chaldeans  nor  to 
the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews,  uor  to  the 

1  Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janban. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  be  the 
iShemitic  name  given  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  abori- 
gines of  Chaldea,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabatheans 
found  when  they  first  came  into  the  country,  and 
from  whom  they  adopted  certain  elements  of  their 
worship.  Thus  Tammuz,  or  Tammuzi,  belongs 
to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia  which  preceded 
the  Shemitic  (Chwolson,  Ueberreste  d.  Altbabyl. 
Lit.  p.  19).  lbn  Washiyyah  says  moreover  that 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Harran,  wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the 
month  which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none 
of  them  preserved  any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship.  This  fact  alone  appear  s  to  militate  strongly 


against  the  trutn  of  lbn  Washiyyah's  story  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  works  he 
professed  to  translate.  It  has  been  due  to  Professor 
Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  brief  the  substance 
of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz :  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  subject. 

In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5,  "  the* 
tenth  month  is  translated  "  the  month  Tammuz." 
According  to  Castell  {Lex.  Sept.),  tam&i  is  used 
in  Arabic  to  denote  "  the  heat  of  summer ;"  and 
Tam&zi  is  the  name  given  to  the  Pharaoh  who 
cruelly  treated  the  Israelites.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TA'NACH  0]3J?n :  v  TavdX ;  Alex.  4  Baayix: 
Thanach).  A  slight  variation,  in  the  vowel-points 
alone,  of  the  name  Taanach.  It  occurs  in  Josh. 
xxi..25only.  [G.] 

TANHU'METH  (nOTOfl :  ©owvuftJ,  e<uw- 

liU ;  Alex.  BavtpAv  in  2  K. :  Thtmehumeth).  The 
father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv. 
23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).  In  the  former  passage  he  is  called 
"  the  Netophathite,"  but  a  reference  to  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  will  show  that  some  words 
have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

TANIS  (TdVu),  Jud.  i.  10.  [Zoan.] 

TA'PHATH  (J1BO;  Te«*W;  Alex.  Taforet: 
Tapheth).  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
married  to  Ben-Abinadab,  one  of  the  king's  twelve 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

TATHON  {fi  T«p4 ;  Joseph.  ToX4o  or  •To- 
XoW:  Thopo:  Syr.  Tefot).  One  of  the  cities  in 
Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace  ix.  50).  It 
is  probably  the  Bkth-Tappcah  of  the  Old  Test, 
which  lay  near  Hebron.  The  form  given  by 
Josephus  suggests  Tekoa,  but  Grimm  (Exeg. 
ffaruibuch)  has  pointed  out  that  his  equivalent  for 
that  name  is  Bocae ;  and  there  is  besides  too  much 
unanimity  among  the  Versions  to  allow  of  its  being 
accepted.  [G.] 

TAPPUAH  (mBfl:  LXX.  omito  in  both  MSS. : 
Taphphua).  1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefclah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  group  which  contains  Zoreah, 
Znnoah,  and  Jarmuth ;  and  was  therefore  no  doubt 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
N.W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  these  places  have  all  been  identified 
with  tolerable  probability.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  should  be  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of  the 
I.XX.  The  Syriac  Peshito  has  Pathuch,  which, 
when  connected  with  the  Enam  that  follows  it  in 
the  list,  recals  the  Pathuch-manim  of  Gen.  xxxviii. 
14,  long  a  vexed  place  with  the  commentators. 
[Sec  En  AM,  549  i>.]  Neither  Tappuah  nor  Pathuch 
have  however  been  encountered.  This  Tappuah 
must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  Beth- 
Tappuah  near  Hebron,  or  with  the  Land  of  Tap- 
puah in  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  It  is  uncertain 
which  of  the  three  is  named  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty-one  kings  in  Josh.  xii. 

2.  (Tofpov,  ea<J>efl;  Alex.  E^oue,  Ba<pBaO  : 
Taphphua).  A  place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  chil- 
dren of  Joseph"  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8).  Its  full 
name  was  probably  En-tappuah  (xvii.  7),  and  it 
had  attached  to  it  a  district  called  the  Land  of 


•  It  is  probable  tb«t  the  v  Is  the  sign  of  the  accusative 
case.  Jericho,  Emmaus,  and  Bethel,  In  the  same  para- 
graph, are  certainly  In  the  accusative. 
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Tappuah  (xvii.  8).  This  document  is  evidently  in 
so  imperfect  or  confused  A  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  it  the  situation  of  the  places  it 
names,  especially  as  comparatively  few  of  them 
have  been  yet  met  with  on  the  ground.  But  from 
the  apparent  connexion  between  Tappuah  and  the 
Nachal  Kanah,  it  seems  natural  to  look  for  the 
former  somewhere  to  the  S.W.  of  Ndblus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  Faiaik,  the  most  likely 
claimant  for  the  Kanah.  We  must  await  further 
investigation  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  region 
before  attempting  to  form  any  conclusion.  [G.] 

TAPPU'AH  (nBJl:  Oairois;  Alex.  Oadxpov: 
Thaphphu).  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  Beth-TaWuah, now  Teffuh,  near » Hebron;  and 
the  meaning  of  the  record  is  that  Tappuah  was 
colonized  by  the  men  of  Hebron.  [G.] 

TAPPU'AH,  THE  LAND  OF  (rHBH  VT* : 

Vat. omits;  Alex,  ft yr\  eaBQue :  terra  Taphphuae). 
A  district  named  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary 
between  Ephraim  and  Maoasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  It 
apparently  lay  near  the  torrent  Kanah  (probably  the 
Wady  Faiaik),  bat  the  name  has  not  yet  been  met 
with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  [G.] 
TA'BAH  (mn:  Top«W:  Num.  xxxiii.  27). 

A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites  between  Tahath 
and  Mithcah,  not  yet  identified  with  any  known 
site.  [H.  H.] 

TAB'ALAH  (rfonn:  9ap*4\a;  Alex.  9a- 
pa\a :  Tharala).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27  only).  It  is 
named  between  Irpeel  and  Zelah  ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  position  of  either  of  those 
places,  and  no  name  at  all  resembling  Taralah  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Schwarz's  identification  (with 
"  Thaniel "  Dantyal),  near  Lydd,  is  far-fetched  in 
etymology,  and  unsuitable  as  to  position  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ben- 
jamites  had  extended  themselves  so  fiu  to  the  west 
when  the  lists  of  Joshua  were  drawn  up.  [G.] 

TABE'A  OHMF):  Bapixi  Alex.  Bapei: 
1'haraa).  The  same  as  Tahrea,  the  son  of  Micah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  35),  the  Hebrew  letters  K  and  n  being 
interchanged,  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  2). 

TAKES  Cfif<£cio:  zizania).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  (i(ivia  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
25)  denote  the  weed  called  "  darnel "  {Lolium 
temulentum),  a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  order  that  has  deleterious  pro- 
perties. The  word  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  an 
Oriental,  and  not  a  Greek  term.  It  is  the  Arabic 
3 

zavcdn  and  the  zonin  (J'3\t)  of  the 

Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).   The  deri- 

5  , 

vation  of  the  Arabic  word,  from  zdn 

"nausea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
plant,  the  grains  of  which  produce  vomiting  and 
purging,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  Volney 
{Trav.  ii.  306)  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  eating 
its  seeds ;  and  "  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 

•  The  principal  valley  of  the  town  of  Hebron  Is  called 
Wady  Tuffih  (Map  to  Rosen's  paper  In  ZeiUek.  D.  M.  G. 
xll.  and  p.  481). 


Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  some  years  ago 
with  symptoms  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their 
oatmeal  having  been  accidentally  adulterated  with 
lolium"  {Engl.  Cyc.  s.  v.  Lolium).  The  darnel 
before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  wheat;  hence  the  command  that  the 
zizania  should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tares  "  they  should  root  up 
also  the  wheat  with  them."  Prof.  Stanley,  how- 
ever (S.  and  P.  p.  426),  speaks  of  women  and 
children  picking  out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Samaria  the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  zwr&n.  "These  stalks,"  he  continues, 
"  if  sown  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even 
when  growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at 
first  sight  hardly  distinguishable."  See  also  Thom- 
son {The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  420): — "  The 
grain  is  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  parts  where  the  grain  has  headed 
oid,  the  tares  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but 
where  both  are  less  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny 
will  often  fail  to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmers, 
who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do 
not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other." 
The  grain-growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  the 
zuxcdn  is  merely  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet 
seasons  the  wheat  turns  to  tares. .  Dr.  Thomson 
asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opinion.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  retention  of  the  fallacy  through  many 
ages.  "  Wheat  and  zunin,"  says  Lightfoot  (/lor. 
Heb.  on  Matt.  xiii.  25),  quoting  from  the  Talmud, 
"  are  not  seeds  of  different  kinds."  See  also  Buxtorf 
{Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  J'jfy) :— "  Zizania,  species  tritici 
degeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  trilico, 
in  pejorem  naturam  degenerat"  The  Roman  writers 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  cereals :  thus  Pliny  {N.  H. 
xviii.  17),  borrowing  probably  from  Theophrastus, 
asserts  that "  barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat." 
The  notion  that  the  zizania  of  the  parable  are 
merely  diseased  or  degenerate  wheat  has  been  de- 
fended by  P.  Brederod  (see  his  letter  to  Schultctus 
in  Exercit.  Evang.  ii.  cap.  65),  and  strangely 
adopted  by  Trench,  who  (Notes  on  the  Parables, 
p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "  a  falsely  assumed  fact."  If  the 
zizania  of  the  parable  denote  the  Lolium  temu- 
lentian,  and  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  • 
about  it,  the  plants  are  certainly  distinct,  and  the 
L.  temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specific  dis- 
tinction as  any  other  kind  of  gross.        [W.  H.] 

TABGUMS.   [Vebsions,  Chaldee.] 
TARPE'LITES,  THE  (N^BTD:  T«u><pa- 

\alot ;  Alex.  TappaKXatoi :  Tharphalad).  A  race 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Junius  and  others  have 
found  a  kind  of  resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tar- 
pelites  in  the  Tapyri  (Tairoupof)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2, 
§6),  a  tribe  of  Media  who  dwelt  eastward  of  Ely- 
mais,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more  than 
apparent.  They  are  called  by  Strnbo  Tinvpot  (xi. 
514,  515,  520,  523).  Others,  with  as  little  proba- 
bility, have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tarpelites  in  the 
Tarpetes  (TopirijTet,  Strab.  xi.  495),  a  Maeotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  the  resemblance  is  greater,  for 
they  are  there  called  Tarpiyt.    Kflrst  {Handicb.) 
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says  in  no  case  can  Tarpel,  the  country  of  the  Tar- 
pelites,  be  the  Phoenician  Tripolis.  [W.  A.  W.] 
TAB'SHISH  (B^Cnfl:  eipw.  Tharsis; 
Gen. x.4).  1.  Probably Tartessus ;  Gr.Taprr)<r<r6s. 
A  city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  In  Psalm  lxxii.  10,  it  seems 
applied  to  a  large  district  of  country ;  perhaps,  to 
that  portion  of  Spain  which  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  when  that  Psalm  was  written.  And  the 
word  may  have  been  likewise  used  in  this  sense  in 
Gen.  x.  4,  where  Knobel  ( VBItcrtafel  der  Genesis, 
Giessen,  1850,  ad  Ice.)  applies  it  to  the  Tuscans, 
though  he  agrees  with  nearly  all  biblical  critics  in 
regarding  it  elsewhere  as  synonymous  with  Tar- 
tessus.   The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

With  three  exceptions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles, 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  (sec  below,  No.  2), 
the  following  are  references  to  all  the  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  Tarshish  " 
occurs ;  commencing  with  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  whicli  shows  that  it  was  accessible  from 
Yapho,  Yafa,  or  Joppa,  a  city  of  Palestine  with  a 
well-known  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Jon. 
i.  3,  iv.  2 ;  Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii. 
1,6, 10, 14,  lx.  9,  livi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ez.xxvii.  12, 
'J5,  xxsviii.  13;  1  K".  x.  22,  xxii.  48  [49] ;  Ps.  xlviii. 
8,  Ixvii.  10).   On  a  review  of  these  passages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  furnishes  direct 
proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessus  were  the  same 
cities.    But  their  identity  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circumstances.    1st.  There 
is  a  very  close  similarity  of  name  between  them, 
Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Aramaic 
form,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bochart  {Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7).   Thus  the  Hebrew  word  AshshAr 
=  Assyria,  is  in  the  Aramaic  form  Ath&r,  AU6r, 
and  in  Greek  'Arovpla  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  2),  and 
'Arvala  (Dion  Cass.,  ixviii. 26) — though,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  was  'Aaovpla. 
Again,  the  Hebrew  word  Bashan,  translated  in  the 
same  form  in  tM  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
Bathan  or  Bit/mm  in  Aramaic,  and  ftaravala  in 
Greek ;  whence  also  Batanaea  in  Latin  (see  Bux- 
torfii  Lexicon  Chnidakum  Tahnudicum  et  Babbini- 
cum,  s.  vv.).  Moreover,  there  are  numerous  changes 
of  the  same  kind  in  common  words ;  such  as  the 
Aramaic  numeral  8,  tamnei,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  word  shemoneh ;  and  teiag,  the 
Aramaic  word  for  "  snow,"  which  is  the  same  word 
,  as  the  Hebrew  shcleg  (see  Gesenius,  T/iesaurus, 
p.  1344).  And  it  is  likely  that  in  some  way  which 
cannot  now  be  explained,  the  Greeks  received  the 
word  "  Tarshish  "  from  the  Phoenicians  in  a  partly 
Aramaic  form,  just  as  they  received  in  that  form 
many  Hebrew  letters  of  the  alphabet.    The  last 
sA  of  Tarshish4  would  naturally  be  represented  by 
the  double  s  in  the  Greek  ending,  as  the  sound  and 
letter  sh  was  unknown  to  the  Greek  language. 
[Shibboleth.]   2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as 
there  was  at  one  time  between  Tartessus  aud  the 
Phoenicians.    In  the  23rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  there 
is  something  like  an  appeal  to  Tarshish  to  assert  its 
independence  (see  the  notes  of  Rosenmuller,  Gese- 
nius, and  Ewald,  on  terse  18).    And  Arrian  (De 
Exped.  Alexandra,  ii.  16,  §3)  expressly  states  that 
Tartessus  was  founded  or  colonized  by  the  Phoeui- 
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cians,  saying— •oivfrtw  ktIoim  fi  Tafrn<rais.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  Arrian,  because  Diodorus  (xxv.  14)  re- 
presents Hamilcar.as  defeating  the  Iberians  and 
Tartessians,  which  has  been  thought  to  imply  that 
the  latter  were  not  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  river  in  Hispania 
Baetica  called  Tartessus,  as  well  as  a  city  of  that 
name  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  and  it  may  easily  have 
been  the  case  that  tribes  which  dwelt  on  its  banks 
may  have  been  called  Tartessians,  and  may  have 
been  mentioned  under  this  name,  as  defeated  by 
Hamilcar.  Still,  this  would  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fact,  that  the  Phoenicians  established  there 
a  factory  or  settlement  called  Tartessus,  which  had 
dominion  for  a  while  over  the  adjacent  territory. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  likewise,  that  Arrian, 
who  must  be  pronounced  on  the  whole  to  be  a  judi- 
cious writer,  had  access  to  the  writings  of  Me- 
nander  of  Ephesus,  who  translated  some  of  the 
Tyrian  archives  into  Greek  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14, 
§2),  and  it  may  be  presumed  Arrian  consulted 
those  writings,  when  he  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  Tyre,  in  referepce  to  its  celebrated  siege 
by  Alexander,  in  connexion  with  which  he  makes 
his  statement  respecting  Tartessus. 

3rdly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre,  are 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  classical  writers  ^ 
to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  I 
Ezekiel  specifies  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  (Ez.  xxvii. 
12),  and  in  regard  to  each  of  these  metals  as  connected 
with  Spain,  there  are  the  following  authorities.  As 
to  silver,  Diodorus  says  (v.  35),  speaking  of  Spain 
possessing  this  metal  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  the  greatest  beauty  (v%tii»  ri  rAtteror 
•mil  K&\Aurrov),  and  he  particularly  mentions 
that  the  Phoenicians  made  a  great  profit  by  this 
metal,  and  established  colonies  in  Spain  on  its  ac- 
count, at  a  time  when  the  mode  of  working  it  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  (comp.  Aristot.  de  MirabU. 
c.  135,  87).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says 
(Nat.  Hist,  xxxiii.  31),  "  Argentum  reperitur — in 
Hispania  pulcherrimum ;  id  quoque  in  sterili  solo, 
atque  etiam  montibus;"  and  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  wherever  one  vein  has  been  found,  another 
vein  is  found  not  far  off.    With  regard  to  iron  and 
lead,  Pliny  says,  *'  metallis  plrnnbi,  ferri,  aeris, 
argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania  scatet"  (Nat. 
Hist.  iii.  4).    And  as  to  lead,  more  especially,  this 
is  so  true  even  at  present,  that  a  writer  on  Mines 
and  Mining  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyc.  Bri- 
tannia, p.  242,  states  as  follows -.—"  Spain  pos- 
sesses numerous  and  valuable  lead-mines.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Linares,  which  are  si- 
tuated to  the  east  of  Bailen  near  the  Sierra  Morena. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  perhaps  no 
known  mineral  field  is  naturally  so  rich  in  lead  as 
this."    And,  lastly,  in  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculfarly  significant,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
For  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  tin  is  found 
are  very  few  ;  and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  such  countries 
except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  some- 


»  ll  is  unsafe  to  lay  any  stress  on  Tarselum  (Tap- 
ayiov),  which  Stepbanns  of  Byzantium  says  (*.  v.)  was  a 
city  near  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  Stephanas  was 
probably  misled  by  a  passage  to  which  he  refers  in 


Polyblos,  Ui.  24.  The  Tapnjuw  of  l\>lyblos  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  far  from  the  Pnlcbrom  Pro- 
montorlnm  of  Carthage. 
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what  less  in  extent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwall  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  if  the  Phoenicians,  fur  pur- 
poses of  trade,  really  made  coasting  voyages  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  to  Great  Britain,  no 
emporium  was  more  favourably  situated  for  such 
voyages  than  Tartessos.  If,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  it 
is  deemed  unlikely  that  Phoenician  ships  made 
such  distant  voyages  {Historical  Survey  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  455),  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  improbable,  and  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  fact  without  distinct  proof,  that  nearly  600 
years  before  Christ,  when  Ezekiel  wrote  his  pro- 
phecy against  Tyre,  they  should  have  supplied  the 
nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
British  Tin  obtained  by  the  months  of  the  Khone. 
Diodorus  indeed  mentions,  (v.  38),  that  in  his 

7  time  tin  was  imported  into  Gaul  from  Britain, 
and  was  then  conveyed  on  horseback  by  traders 
across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo.  But  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
to  assume  that  this  was  the  case  so  many  ceutu- 
ries  earlier,  when  Rome,  at  that  time  a  small  and 
insignificant  town,  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land 
in  Gaul ;  and  when,  according  to  the  received  sys- 
tems of  chronology,  the  settlement  of  Massilia  bad 
only  just  been  founded  by  the  Phocaeans.  As 
countries  then  from  which  Tarshish  was  likely  to 
obtain  its  tin,  there  remain  only  Lusitania  and 
Spain.  And  in  regard  to  both  of  these,  the  evi- 
dence of  Pliny  the  Elder  at  a  time  when  they 
were  flourishing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
remains  on  record  to  show  that  tin  was  found  in 
each  of  them  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  47).  After  men- 
tioning that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lead,  viz. 
black  lead,  and  white  lead,  the  latter  of  which  was 
called  "  Cassiteros"  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  fabu- 
lously reported  to  be  obtained  in  islands  of  the  At- 
lantic Sea,  Pliny  proceeds  to  say,  "  Nunc  cerium 
est  in  Lusitania  gigni,  et  in  Galiaecid ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  describe  where  it  is. found,  and  the  mode 
of  extracting  it  (compare  Pliny  himself,  iv.  34, 
and  Diodorus,  /.  c,  as  to  tin  in  Spain).  It  may  be 
added  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Poseidonius, 
had  made  previously  a  similar  statement  (iii.  147), 
though  fully  aware  that  in  his  time  tin  was  like- 
wise brought  to  the  Mediterranean,  through  Gaul 
by  Massilia,  from  the  supposed  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands.  Moreover,  as  confirming  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  tin-mines  now  actually 

?  exist  in  Portugal ;  both  in  parts,  which  belonged 
to  ancient  Lusitania,  and  in  a  district  which 
formed  part  of  ancient  Gallicia.b  And  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  bas  free  communication  with  the  sea,  is 
only  about  80  miles  distant  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier. 

Subsequently  when  Tyre  lost  its  independence, 
the  relation  between  it  and  Tarshish  was  probably 
altered,  and  for  a  while,  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah 
xxiii.  10,  may  hare  been  realised  by  the  inhabitants 
passiug  through  their  land,  free  as  a  river.  This 
independence  of  Tarshish,  combined  with  the  over- 
shadowing growth  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 
would  explain  why  in  after  times  the  learned  Jews 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  where  Tarshish  was. 
Thus,  although  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Hebrew  word  was  as  closely  fol- 
lowed as  it  could  be  in  Greek  (Qipctis,  in  which 


*  Vlt  in  the  provinces  of  Porto,  Belra,  and  Bruganza. 
Specimen*  were  in  the  International  Kxhtbition  of  1862. 


the  9  is  merely  fl  without  a  point,  and  ei  is  equi- 
valent to  i,  according  to  the  pronunciation  in  mo- 
dern Greek),  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  translate  the  word  by  "  Carthage  "  and 
"the  Carthaginians"  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  Ex. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13) ;  and  in  the  Targnm  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  translated 
"  Africa,"  as  is  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  (1  K.  xxii. 
48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one  passage  of  the  Septuagint 
(Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others  of  the  Targum,  the  word 
is  translated  sea ;  which  receives  apparently  some 
countenance  from  Jerome,  in  a  note  on  Is.  ii.  16, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  Hebrews  believe  tt*t 
Tharsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  Josephus,  misled,  apparently,  by  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
misinterpreted,  regarded  Tharsis  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
(  Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  in  which  he  was  followed  by  other 
Jews,  and  (using  Tarsus  in  the  sense  of  all  Cilicia) 
by  one  learned  writer  in  modern  times.  See  Hart- 
mann's  Aufklarungen  uber  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  as 
quoted  by  Winer,  s.  v. 

It  tallies  with  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  respect- 
ing Tarshish,  and  helps  to  account  for  it,  that  in 
Strabo's  time  the  em]>orium  of  Tartessus  had  long  f 
ceased  to  exist,  aud  its  precise  site  had  become  a 
subjec  of  dispute.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof, 
we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  148;,  that  the  river  Bactis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  that  the  city 
Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two  amis  by 
vhich  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus ;  one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Cadiz) 
(Sallust,  Fragm.  lib.  ii. ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  36. 
and  Avienus,  Descript.  Orb.  Terr.  614) ;  and  the 
other,  Cartein,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  151 ;  Ptolem.,  ii.  4;  Pliny,  iii.  3;  Mela,'ii.  6). 
Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a  learned 
supporter  at  the  presont  day  (Ersch  and  Grnber's 
Encydop&die,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest 
claims,  tor  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant, 
Tartessus  is  placed  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules 
(Herodotus,  iv.  152) ;  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment 
of  Stesichorus  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148),  mention  is  made 
of  the  rirer  Tartessus,  whereas  there  is  no  stream 
near  Carteia  (=  El  Roccadillo)  which  deserves  to  be 
called  more  than  a  rivulet.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
same  objection  would  apply  to  Gadir;  but,  for 
poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is  only  20 
miles  distant,  would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of  Gadir  that 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (vii.  3),  jocosely  calls 
Balbus,  a  native  of  that  town,  "  Tartessium  istum 
tuum."  But  Tartessius  was,  likewise,  used  by 
poets  to  express  the  extreme  west  where  the  sun 
set  (Ovid,  Metam.  xiv.  416 ;  Silius  Italicus,  x.  358 ; 
compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iii.  399). 

Literature. — For  Tarshish,  see  Bochart,  Phaleg, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7  ;  Winer,  Biblisclies  RealwSrterbuch, 
s.  v. ;  and  Gesenius,  Tliesaurus  Ling.  Hebr.  et 
Chald.  s.  v.  For  Tartessus,  see  a  learned  Paper  of 
Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  189-191. 

2.  If  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  acces- 
sible  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  1 
of  the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
Bhips  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to  be 
constructed  at  Exion  Geber  on  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said  in  the 
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Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xx.  36)  that  they  were  made  to 
go  to  Tarshish;  and  in  like  manner  the  nary  of 
ships  which  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Ezion 
Geber  (1  K.  ix.  26),  is  said  in  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish  with  the 
sen-ante  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  tarshish  in  the  south  of 
Spain  by  going  round  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis 
(ATofes  and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  vi.  61-64, 
81-83)  has  shown  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  ever  effected  by  the 

'  Phoenician,  even  in  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  42)  they  made  by  Neoo's  ordeis ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed 
that,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  this  great  voyage 
was  regularly  accomplished  once  in  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  Keil  supposes  that  the 
vessels  built  at  Ezion  Geber,  as  mentioned  in  1  K. 
xxii.  49,  50,  were  really  destined  for  the  trade  to 
Tarshish  in  Spain,  but  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  transported  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  be 
launched  in  one  of  the  havens  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  (See  his  Notes  ad  locum. 
Engl.  Trans!.)  But  this  seems  improbable ;  and 
the  two  alternatives  from  which  selection  should  be 
made  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  there  were  too  emporia 
or  districts  called  Tarshish,  viz.  one  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  or,  2ndly, 
That  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  misappre- 
hending the  expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish," 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Tarshish ;  whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify  large1 

•  Phoenician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  tor  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
"  East  Indiaman "  was  a  general  name  given  to 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
India  at  all.  The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  and  has  probably 
been  the  ordinary  view  of  those  who  have  per- 
ceived a  difficulty  in  the  passages  of  the  Chronicles ; 
but  the  second,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Vi- 
tringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical 
critics  of  our  own  time,  such  as  De  Wette,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  Parker's  translation, 
Boston,  1843,  p.  267,  vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  Biblisches 
RealwBrterbuch,  s.v. ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Heb.  et  Chatd.  s.  v.,  and  Ewald,  Qeschichte  des 
Volka  Israel,  vol.  iii.  1st  edit.  p.  76 ;  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Movers,  Ueber  die  Chronikeln, 
1834,  254,  and  Havernick,  SpezieUe  Emleitimg  in 
das  Alts  Testament,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  237.  This 
alternative  is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  any  surprise.  The  compiler. 
.  of  the  Chronicles,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successors,  had  the  Book  of  Kings 
before  him,  and  in  copying  its  accounts,  occasionally 
used  later  and  more  common  words  for  words  older 
and  more  unusual  (De  Wette,  I.e.  p.  2G6).  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  Persian  domination  Tartes- 
sus  was  independent  (Herodotus  i.  163) ;  at  any 
rate,  when  first  visited  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 

«  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  pointed  out  and  translated 
a  very  Instructive  passage  In  Xenopbon,  Econom.  cap. 
villain  which  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  a  large 
Hroenfdan  vessel,  to  ptfya  irAotor  to  votirucor.  This  seems 
to  have  struck  Xenophon  with  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion which  every  one  feels  who  becomes  acquainted  for 
the  first  time  with  the  arrangements  or  an  English  man 
of  war.  See  tnrycl.  BrUannica,  8th  od.  s.  v.  ••  Tarshish." 


have  had  its  own  kings.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
any  means  unnatural  that  the  old  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  Tarshish  had  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  when  he 
read  of  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  presuming,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  were  destined  for  Tarshish,  con- 
sulted, as  he  thought,  the  convenience  of  his  readers 
by  inserting  the  explanation  as  part  of  the  text. 

Although,  however,  the  point  to  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  once  in  three  years  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  Tarshish,  the  question  here 
arises  of  what  that  point  was,  however  it  wa< 
called  ?  And  the  reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  , 
India,  or  the  Indian  Islands.  This  is  shown  by  the 
nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the  fleet  returned, 
which  are  specified  as  "gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks"  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  might 
possibly  have  been  obtained  from  Africa,  or  from 
Ophir  in  Arabia  [Oram],  and  the  ivory  and  the  1 
apes  might  likewise  have  been  imported  from 
Africa ;  but  the  peacocks  point  conclusively,  not  to 
Africa,  but  to  India.  One  of  the  English  transla- 
tors of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1829, 
vol.  viii.  p.  136,  says,  in  reference  to  this  bird: 
"  It  has  long  since  been  decided  that  India  was  the 
cradle  of  the  peacock.  It  is  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  and  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  that  this  bird  appears  to  have  fixed 
its  dwelling,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  All 
travellers  who  have  visited  these  countries  make 
mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  encountered 
great  numbers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guzzerat ; 
Tavernier  throughout  all  India,  and  Payrard  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  Labillardiere  tells  us 
that  peacocks  are  common  in  the  island  of  Java." 
To  this  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Naturalises  Library,  vol.  xx.  p.  147. 
There  are  only  two  species  "  known  ;  both  inhabit 
the  continent  and  islands  of  India" — so  that  the 
mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voyage  having  been  to  Africa.  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  indeed,  in  his  excellent  Descriptice  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Indian  Islands,  p.  310,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
parrots  than  peacocks  ;  and  he  objects  to  the  pea- 
cock, that,  independent  of  its  great  size,  it  is  of 
delicate  constitution,  which  would  make  it  nearly 
impossible  to  convey  it  in  small  vessels  and  by  a 
long  sea  voyage.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gould,  whose  splendid 
works  on  birds  are  so  well  known,  that  the  peacock 
is  by  no  means  a  bird  of  delicate  constitution,  and 
that  it  would  bear  a  sea  voyage  very  well.  Mr. 
Gould  observes  that  it  might  be  easily  fed  during  a 
long  voyage,  as  it  lives  on  grain ;  and  that  it  would 
merely  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
a  cage,  to  have  cut  off  its  train ;  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  falls  off  of  itself,  and  is  naturally  renewed 
once  a  year. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  importation 
of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  ape  and  the  peacock.    Neither  of  these  names  ' 
is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Shemitic,  origin ;  and  each 
points  to  India.1  Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is 

d  The  word  "  shenbabbim  "  = Ivory,  Is  likewise  usually 
regarded  as  of  Indian  origin.  '■  ibba  "  being  in  Sanscrit, 
"  elephant,"  Bat  "  shenbabbim.'*  of  "  sbenhavtm,"  as 
the  word  wonld  be  without  points,  Is  nowhere  used  for 
Ivory  except  in  connection  with  this  voyage,  the  usual 
word  for  ivory  being  then  by  itself.  The  conjecture  of 
Rodlger  In  Uesenius's  Thesaurus,  a  v.  is  very  probable, 
that  the  correct  reading  is  0*0371  X'.  ivoT  (,nd)  ebonj 
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Koph,  while  the  Sanscrit  word  is  kapi  (see  Gesenius 
and  Ffirst,  9.  ».,  and  Max  Miiller,  On  the  Science 
of  Language,  p.  190).  Again,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  peacock  is  tukki,  which  cannot  be  explained 
in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  tdia  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage, in  which  it  is  likewise  capable  of  explanation. 
Thus,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Caldwell,  than  whom  there  is 
no  greater  authority  on  the  Tamil  language,  writes 
as  follows  from  Palamcottah,  Madras,  June  12, 
1862. — "  T6ka  •  is  a  well  recognized  Tamil  word 
for  peacock,  though  now  used  only  in  poetry.  The 
Sanscrit  sikki  refers  to  the  peculiar  crest  of  the  pea- 
cock, and  means  (avis)  cristata;  the  Tamil  Ma 
refers  to  the  other  and  still  more  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  peacock,  its  tail  (1.  e.  its  train),  and  means 
(avis;  caudata.  The  Tamil  tdka  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionaries, '  plumage,  the  peacock's  tail, 
the  peacock,  the  end  of  a  skirt,  a  flag,  and,  lastly,  a 
woman '  (a  comparison  of  gaily-dressed  women  with 
peacocks  being  implied).  The  explanation  of  all 
these  meanings  is,  that  tSka  literally  means  that 
which  hangs — a  hanging.  Hence  to/thai,  another 
form  of  the  same  word  in  provincial  use  in  Tamil 
(see  also  the  tdgai  of  Rodiger  in  Gesenius's  The- 
saurua,  p.  1502),  means  4  skirt,'  and  in  Telugu, 
tdia  means  a  tail."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  if  there  was  any  positive  evidence  of  the 
voyage  having  been  to  Africa,  the  Indian  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  name  for  ape  and  peacock  would  not  be 
of  much  weight,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Hebrews  first  became  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
these  animals  through  Solomon's  naval  expeditions 
from  Ezion  Geber.  Still,  this  Indian  origin  of  those 
names  must  be  regarded  as  important  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  in  favour  of  Africa,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  peacock  is  an 
Indian  and  not  an  African  bird. 

It  is  only  to  be  added,  that  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient data  for  determining  what  were  the  ports  in 
India  or  the  Indian  Islands  which  were  reached  by 
the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has  made  a  suggestion  of  Point  de  Oalle, 
'  in  Ceylon,  on  the  ground  that  from  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  there  is  one  unbroken  chain 
of  evidence  down  to  the  present  time,  to  prove  thai 
it  was  the  grand  emporium  tor  the  commerce  of 
all  nations  east  of  the  Red  Sea.  [See  article  Tar- 
Shisii,  above.]  But  however  reasonable  this  sugges- 
tion may  be,  it  can  only  be  received  as  a  pure 
conjecture,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  emporium  at  all  was  in  existence  at  the  Point 
de  Galle  700  years  earlier.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  will  always  henceforth  be  an 
emporium  at  Singapore ;  and  it  might  seem  a  spot 
marked  out  by  nature  for  the  commerce  of  nations ; 
yet  we  know  how  fallacious  it  would  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  argue  2000  years  hence  that  it 
must  have  been  a  great  emporium  in  the  twelfth 
century,  or  even  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  the  Christian  era.  [E.  T.j 

TAE'STJS  (Tapeis).  The  chief  town  of  Cilicia, 
"  no  mean  city "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious 
to  all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  ixi.  39,  xxii.  3). 
It  is  simply  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  place  is 

—  stan  babnlm,  which  Is  remarkably  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Eseklel  (xxvll.  15),  where  be  speaks  of  the  men  of 
Redan  having  brought  to  Tyre  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony, 

a'jam  re>- 

•  The  Greeks  received  the  peacock  through  the  Per- 
sians, as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  name  taos,  tomc. 
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mentioned  in  the  three  passages  just  referred  to. 
And  the  only  other  passages  in  which  the  name  oc- 
curs are  Acts  ix.  30  and  xi.  25,  which  give  the 
limits  of  that  residence  in  his  native  town  which 
succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  con- 
version, and  preceded  his  active  ministerial  work 
at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (compare  Acts  xxii.  21 
and  Gal.  i.  21).  Though  Tarsus,  however,  is  not 
actually  mentioned  elsewhere,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  and  third  missionary  journeys  (Acts  xv.  41 , 
xviii.  23). 

Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  §23).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests had  swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt.  iii.  5),  and 
the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  established  at  Antioch, 
Tarsus  nsually  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though 
for  a  time  it  was  under  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  Civil 
Wars  of  Rome  it  took  Caesar's  side,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its  name  changed 
to  Juliopolis  (Caes.  Bell.  Alex.  66 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  26).  Augustus  made  it  a  "  free  city."  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had,  or  could 
have,  his  Roman  citizenship  from  this  circum- 
stance, nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  mention  this, 
but  that  many  respectable  commentators  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  We  ought  to  note,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in  the  social 
state  of  Tarsus,  which  had,  or  may  be  conceived 
to  have  had,  an  influence  on  the  Apostle's  train- 
ing and  character.  It  was  renowned  as  a  place 
of  education  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
Strabo  compares  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  giving,  as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning 
showed  by  tie  residents,  the  preference  to  Tarsus 
(xiv.  673).  Some  eminent  Stoics  resided  here, 
among  others  Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus, 
and  Nestor,  the  tutor  of  Tiberius.  Tarsus  also  was 
a  place  of  much  commerce,  and  St.  Basil  describes 
it  as  a  point  of  union  for  Syrians,  Cilicians,  Isau- 
rians,  and  Cappadocians  (Basil,  Ep.  Euscb.  Santos. 
Episc.). 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waters  of  which 
are  famous  for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alex- 
ander when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  This  part  of  Cilicia  was  intersected 
in  Roman  times  by  good  roads,  especially  one  cross- 
ing the  Taurus  northwards  by  the  "  Cilician  Gates" 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lystra  and  Iconium,  the 
other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch,  and  passing 
eastwards  by  the  "  Amanian  "  and  "  Syrian  Gates. ' 
No  ruins  of  any  importance  remain.  The  following 


Coin  of  Tarnu. 


which  Is  nearly  Identical  with  the  Persian  name  tans, 

,  „_|U.    The  fact  that  the  peacock  Is  mentioned  fcr 
Lr'j 

the  first  time  in  Aristophanes.  Ava,  102,  269  (being  ' 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  Poems)  agrees  with  this  Persian 
origin. 
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authorities  may  be  consulted : — Belley  in  vol.  xxvii. 
of  the  Academie  dee  Inscript. ;  Beaufort's  Kara- 
mania,  p.  275 ;  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  2 14 ;  Barker's 
Lares  and  Penatet,  pp.  31,  173,  187.    [J.  S.  H.] 

TAB'TAK  (pFpF) :  Sop***:  Tharthae).  One 

of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or  Awite,  colonists  who 
were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  31). 
According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is  said  to 
.  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ass 
'  (Talm.  Babl.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  636).  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the  Egyptian 
Typho,  but  though  in  the  hieroglyphics  the  ass  is 
the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  far  from  being  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  worship,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered absolutely  unclean  (Plut  Is.  et  Os.  c  14). 
A  Persian  or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for 
Tartak,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  in- 
tense darkness,"  or  "  hero  of  darkness,"  or  the 
underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet  of  ill-luck 
as  Saturn  or  Mars  (Gesen.  The*. ;  Hirst,  Handtcb.). 
7  The  Carmanians,  a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  worshipped  Mars  alone  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  honour  (Strabo,  rv.  p.  727). 
Perhaps  some  tiace  of  this  worship  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TAR  TAN  (\rpF\ :  eopfloV,  Tardea*,  or  Tap- 

ofldV :  Tharthm),  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  iviil. 
17,  and  Is.  zx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v. ;  Winer, 
Iiealvobrterbuch ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclopaed.,  &c.) 
Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  name, 
that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two  places. 
Kitto,  with  more  caution,  notes  that  this  is  uncer- 
tain. Recent  discoveries  make  it  probable  that  in 
Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  we  have  not 
a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  designa- 
tion, like  Pharaoh  or  Surena."  The  Assyrian  Tar- 
tan is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  inkling 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to  all 
three  names  (iW<rT«iA«  &a<ri\*vi  'haavpiwv  rby 
&ap9iv  Kal  rbr  'Pcuplr  (?)  koI  rby  'Vatyiicnv 
wpbt  rby  0curi\4a  'E(ticiav),  which  he  very  rarely 
prefixes  to  the  names  of  persons  where  they  are  first 
mentioned. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan, 
we  must  understand  in  2  K.  xviii.  17,  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  "  a  general,"  together  with  his  "  chief 
eunuch *'  and  "chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy 
to  Hezekiah,  and  in  Is.  xx.  1  that  "  a  general  " — 
probably  a  different  person — was  employed  by 
Sargon  against  Ashdod,  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city.  [G.  R.] 

TATNAI  OM :  9av»a»at;  Alex.  e««(Waf : 
Thathanai:  Simonis,  Gesenius,  Furst),  Satrap 
(HriB)  of  the  province  west  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  v. 
3,  6,  vi.  6, 13).  [Shethar-Boznai.1  The  name 
is  thought  to  be  Persian.  [A.  C.  H.l 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.  [Three 
Taverns.] 

TAXES.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  as  of  other 
nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  must 


*  Surena,  the  Parthian  term  for  "a  general,"  was  often 
mistaken  for  a  proper  name  by  toe  classical  writers. 
(Strab.  xtL  1  $23;  Apptan,  BeU.  Parti,  p.  140;  Dion 


take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to 
pay.  According  as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may 
vary  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  nation. 
To  them,  though  lying  in  the  background  of  his- 
tory, may  often  be  traced,  as  to  the  true  motive- 
power,  many  political  revolutions.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  extent  and  form  of 
taxation  in  the  several  periods  of  Jewish  history 
and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people. 

I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the  theocratic 
government  contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  pay- 
ments obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  permanent 
obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First  Fruits,  the 
Redemption-Monet  of  the  first-born,  and  other 
offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occasions  [Priests]. 
The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel 
as  "  atonement-money,"  for  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  people 
(Ex.  xxx.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been 
supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  Ex. 
xxr.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  tent  In  later  times, 
indeed,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was 
an  annual  payment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  and 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then 
there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as  neces- 
sary. A  little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24) 
was  paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  be  might  be  living  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9,  §1 ). 
Large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon  and 
other  eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
under  ^  special  escort  (Jos.  Ant.  1.  c. ;  Cic.  pro 
Flacc.  c.  28).  We  hare  no  trace  of  any  further 
taxation  than  this  during  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
It  was  not  in  itself  heavy:  it  was- lightened  by 
the  feeling  that  it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act. 
In  return  for  it  the  people  secured  the  celebration 
of  their  worship,  and  the  presence  among  them  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  moie  or  less  efficiently  as 
priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also  as  physicians. 
[Priests.]  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  people 
should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  they  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

II.  The  kingdom,  with  its  centralised  govern- 
ment  and  greater  magnificence,  involved,  of  course, 
a  larger  expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxa- 
tion. This  may  have  come,  during  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  monarchy,  in  many  different  forms, 
according  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  chief  burdens  appear  to  have  been:  (I)  A 
tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  lire 
stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe,  20  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1 
Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  service 
for  a  month  every  year  (1  Sam.  viii.  12;  1  K. 
ix.  22 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the  king, 
theoretically  free,  like  the  old  Benevolences  of 
English  taxation,  but  expected  as  a  thing  of  course, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (1  Sam.  x.  27) 
or  in  time  of  war  (comp.  the  gifts  of  Jesse,  1  Sam, 
xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  In  the  case  of  subject-princes 
the  gifts,  still  made  in  kind,  armour,  horses,  gold, 
silver,  etc.,  appear  to  hare  been'  regularly  assessed 


Cm*.  xL  1<;  Pint.  Crau.  p.  Ml,  E.  &c)  Tacitus  la 
the  first  author  who  seems  to  be  aware  that  It  la  a  title 
(Ann.  vl.  «). 
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(1  K.  x.  25 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  24).  Whether  this 
was  ever  the  case  with  the  presents  from  Israelite 
subjects  must  remain  uncertain.  (4)  Impart 
duties,  chietiy  on  the  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  gold  (1  K.  ix.  28,  xxii.  48),  fine  linen  or 
byssus  from  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28),  and  horses  (ib. 
ver.  29).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the  king's  use 
of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1).  This  may, 
however,  hare  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  king- 
dom or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Ewald, 
Proph.  in  loc.).» 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming 
upon  a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them, 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under 
Saul  exemption  from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a 
sufficient  reward  for  great  military  services  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  Under  the  outward  splendour 
and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there  lay 

«  the  deep  discontent  of  an  over-taxed  people,  and 
it  contributed  largely  to  the  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed. The  people  complain  not  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  but  of  their  taxes  (1  K.  xii.  4).  Of  all 
the  king's  officers  he  whom  they  hate  most  is 
Adorajc  or  Adonieam,  who  was  "  over  the  tri- 
bute "  (1  K.  xii.  18).  At  times,  too,  in  the  history 
of  both  the  kingdoms  there  were  special  burdens. 
A  tribute  of  50  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by 
Menahem  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and 
under  his  successor  Hoshea,  this  assumed  the  form 
of  an  annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4 ;  amount  not 
stated).  After  the  defeat  of  -Ionian  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  in  like  manner  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to 
be  imposed  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded  by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiii.  35),  and 
the  change  of  masters  consequent  on  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  brought  in  this  respect  no  improve- 
ment (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1-3). 

III.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the 
same  in  kind  as  those  of  other  subject  races.  The 
financial  system  which  gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis 
the  name  of  the  "  shopkeeper  king "  (KamjAoj, 
Herod,  in.  89),  involved  the  payment  by  each 
satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his 
province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accordingly  in  the 
position  of  a  publicama,  or  fanner  of  the  revenue, 
exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyranny  inseparable  from  such  a  system.  Here, 
accordingly,  we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many 
kinds.  In  Judaea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the 
inhabitants  had  to  provide  in  kind  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  the  governor's  household  (corop.  the 
case  of  Tnemistocles,  Thuc.  i.  138,  and  Herod,  i. 
192,  ii.  98),  besides  a  money-payment  of  40  shekels 
a  day  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Exr.  iv.  IS,  20, 
vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  (1)  The 
rpIO,  fixed,  measured  payment,  probably  direct 
taxation  (Grotius).  (2)  ^>3,  the  excise  or  octroi 
on  articles  of  conswnpWon  (Gesen.  s.  c).  (3)  T]^n, 
probably  the  toll  payable  at  bridges,  fords,  or 
certain  stations  on  the  high  road.  The  influence 
of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order, 

»  from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
nity from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ;  but  the  burden 


■  The  history  of  the  drought  in  the  reign  of  Ahsb 
(I  K.  xvlli.  6)  shows  that  In  such  cases  a  power  like  this 
most  have  been  essential  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry  of 


pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  they  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  , 
the  iyyapiiXov,  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and  tonMU-  t^Cf"*- 
their  cattle  were  liable  (Neh.  ix.  37).  They  were 
compelled  to  mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields, 
borrowing  money  at  12  per  cent.,  the  interest  being 
payable  apparently  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neh. 
v.  1-11).  Failing  payment,  the  creditors  exercised 
the  power  (with  or  without  the  mitigation  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee)  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the 
debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves  (Neh.  v.  5;  ' 
comp.  2  E.  iv.  1).  Taxation  was  leading  at 
Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those 
which  appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early  * 
history  of  Rome.  To  this  cause  may  probably 
be  ascribed  the  incomplete  payment  of  tithes  or 
offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii.  10,  12;  Mai. 
iii.  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  special 
poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.  32).  What  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah, 
but  the  taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injus- 
tice marked  the  government  of  the  province1  accord- 
ingly (Ecd.  t.  8)> 

IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier'.  The 
"  farming  "  system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  i 
worst  form.    The  Persian  governors  had  had  to 

pay  a  filed  sum  into  the  treasury.    Now  the  taxes  t 

were  put  up  to  auction.    The  contract  sum  for 

those  of  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Samaria,  had  been 

estimated  at  about  8000  talents.  An  unscrupulous 

adventurer  (e.  g.  Joseph,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes) 

would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would  then  go 

down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cruelty, 

like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze 

out  a  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Jos.  Ant. 

xii.  4,  §1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  inge- 
nious  variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (Aopoi), 
an  excise  duty  on  salt,  crown-taxes  (<rri<p<wot, 
golden  crowns,  or  their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the 
king),  one-half  the  produce  of  fruit  trees,  one-third 
that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of  some  kind  on  cattle : 
these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,' are  ostentatiously 
enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  Demetriuses 
remitting  them  (1  Mace.  x.  29, 30 ;  xi.  35).  Even 
after  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (1  Mace  xiii.  39).  The 
proposal  of  the  apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues 
at  a  rate  above  the  average  (460  talents,  while 
Jonathan — 1  Mace.  xi.  28 — pays  300  only),  and 
to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  licence  to  open  a 
circus  (2  Mace.  iv.  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  ol 
another  source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given 
by  Antiochus  to  the  priests  and  other  ministers, 
with  the  deduction  of  one-third  for  all  the  residents 
in  Jerusalem,  was  apparently  only  temporary  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3). 

V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  taxation,  if  not 
absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more  galling,  as 
being  more  thorough  and  systematic,  more  dis- 
tinctively a  mark  of  bondage.  The  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short  . 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10.000  talents  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  4,  §4, 5).   The  decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  showed 


the  royal  army. 

»  The  liter  date  of  the  book  is  assumed  in  this  refe- 
rence. Comp.  Ecclesiastks. 
I  4  Z  2 
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a  characteristic  desire  to  lighten  the  burden*  that 
.  pressed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The 
tribute  was  not  to  be  farmed.  It  was  not  to  be 
levied  at  all  in  the  Sabbatic  year.  One-fourth 
only  was  demanded  in  the  year  that  followed  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  10,  §5,  6).  The  people,  still  under  the 
government  of  Hyrcanus,  were  thus  protected 
against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the 
republican  party  after  the  death  of  the  Dictator 
brought  fresh  burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria, 
y  and  Cassius  levied  not  less  than  700  talents  from 
'  Judaea  alone.  Under  Herod,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  lavish  expenditure  in  public  buildings, 
the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even  in  years  of 
famine  a  portion  ol  the  produce  of  the  soil  was 
seized  for  the  royal  revenue  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §1), 
and  it  was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people 
became  formidable  that  he  ostentatiously  dimin- 
ished this  by  one-third  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §4).  It 
was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod  wished  to  found  a 
new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  attract  a  population 
of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most  effective  bait 
was  to  "promise  immunity  from  taxes  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  2,  §1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should 
be  loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should 
release  them  from  their  burdens,  complaining 
specially  of  the  duty  levied  on  all  sales  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §4). 

When  Judaea  became  formally  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  whole  financial  system  of  the  Empire 
came  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  taxes  were 
systematically  farmed,  and  the  publicans  appeared 
as  a  new  curse  to  the  country.  [Publicans.] 

*  The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours,  piers,  and 
the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the  rt\n  of  Matt, 
xvii.  24 ;  Horn.  xiii.  7.  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  the  Kr/yjot  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D.  gives  eVi- 
Kt<pi\awr  in  Mark  xii.  15)  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  It  was  about  the  lawfulness 
of  this  payment  that  the  rabbis  disputed,  while 
they  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of 
the  customs  (Matt.  xxii.  17;  Mark  xii.  13;  Luke 
xi.  20).  It  was  against  this  apparently  that  the 
struggles  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and  his  followers 
were  chiefly  directed  CJos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §1).  United  with  this,  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a 
property-tax  of  some  kind.    Quirinus,  after  the 

^deposition  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to 
complete  the  work — begun,  probably,  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth— of  valuing  and  registering 
property  [Orenios,  Taxing],  and  this  would 
hardly  have  been  necessary  for  a  mere  poll-tax. 
The  influence  of  Joazar  the  high-priest  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the 
Pharisee  Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions) 
to  acquiesce  in  this  measure  and  to  make  the 
required  returns  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1) ;  but  their 
discontent  still  continued,  and,  under  Tiberius, 
they  applied  for  some  alleviation  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.* 
42).  In  addition  to  these  general  taxes,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special 
t  house-duty  about  this  period ;  Agrippa,  in  his 
desire  to  reward  the  good-will  of  the  people,  re- 
mitted it  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  6,  §3). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended 

*  greatly  to  demoralise  the  people.     Many  of  the 
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most  glaring  faults  of  the  Jewish  character  are 
distinctly  traceable  to  it.  The  fierce,  vindictive 
cruelty  of  the  Galilaeans,  the  Zealots,  the  Sicarii, 
was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not  the  least 
striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 
popular  feeling,  that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the 
higher  region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regarded 
as  things  indifferent ;  and,  instead  of  expressing  the 
popular  impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  true 
counsel,  the  precept  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  "  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
custom  to  whom  custom."  [E.  H.  P.J 

TAXING.  I.  (v  mtoypaipt):  dexriptio,  Luke 
ii.  2 ;  professio,  Acts  v.  37).  The  cognate  verb 
hnoyp&ipfaBai  in  like  manner  is  rendered  by  "  to 
be  taxed  "  in  the  A.  V.,«  while  the  Vulgate  employs 
"  ut  describeretur  uni  versus  orbis"  in  Luke  ii.  1, 
and  "  ut  profiterentur  singuli "  in  ver.  3.  Both  the  * 
Latin  words  thus  used  are  found  in  classical  writers 
with  the  meaning  of  a  registration  or  formal  return 
of  population  or  property  (Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  3,  §47 ; 
tie  Off.  i.  7 ;  Sueton.  Tiber.  30).  The  English  word 
conveys  to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county  (Bacon,  Ben.  VII.  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax 
(Camden,  Hist,  of  Eliz.).  This  may  account  for 
the  choice  of  the  word  by  Tiodal  in  lieu  of  "  de- 
scription" and  "profession,"  which  Wyclif,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  had  given.  Since  then  "  taxing" 
has  kept  its  ground  in  most  English  versions  with 
the  exception  of  "tribute"  in  the  Geneva,  and 
"  enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish  of  Acts  r.  37.  The 
word  iToypatfrli  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  population  or  pro- 
perty undetermined.  Josephus,  using  the  words 
rj  hrorifAticis  tuv  oinriuv  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1)  as 
an  equivalent,  shows  that  "  the  taxing "  of  which 
Gamaliel  speaks  included  both.  That  connected 
with  the  Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  com- 
plete statistical  returns,  was  probably  limited  to  the 
former  (Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  542).  In  either  case 
"Census"  would  have  seemed  the  most  natural 
Latin  equivalent,  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the 
period,  as  afterwards  in  the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides 
off  into  the  sense  of  the  tribute  actually  paid  (Matt, 
xxii.  17,  ivii.  24). 

II.  Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  tbem  by  St.  Luke.  t 
The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  that  "  all  the  world  (i.  e. 
the  Roman  empire)  should  be  taxed"  (bwoypi- 
<p«<rfloi  natron  t)»v  otKov/ieVi-y)  (Luke  ii.  1),  and 
is  connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant (J)  ixoypatfi,  Acts  v.  37),  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  there  dis- 
tinctly associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
xviii.  1,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §1)  brings  together  the 
two  names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an 
interval  of  several  years  between  them.  Cyrenius 
comes  as  governor  of  Syria  after  the  deposition  ol 
Archelaus,  accompanied  by  Coponius  as  procurator 
of  Judaea.   He  is  sent  to  make  an  assessment  of  the 


•  In  Heb.  xiii.  23  (wiwtvtokuiv  aroyrypawic'vMr  iv  1  flrst-bom  as  citlxens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  A.  V. 
oiipamU).  where  the  Idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the  has  simply  *  written,"  the  Vulg.  "  qui  conscript!  sa»< " 
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value  of  property  In  Syria  (no  intimation  being 
given  of  its  extension  to  the  ota-ov/ieVi)),  and  it  U 
this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his  followers  to  their 
rebellion.  The  chronological  questions  presented 
by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  been  discussed, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  under  Cykenius.  An  account 
of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be  found 
under  Judas  or  Galilee. 

III.  There  are,  however,  some  other  questions 
connected  with  the  statement  of  Luke  U.  1-3,  which 
call  for  some  notice. 

(1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  28)  and  De  Wette 
(Comm.  in  foe.),  and  others,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Josephus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer 
mentions  a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire 
at  this  penod  (A.C.C.  750).  An  edict  like  this, 
causing  a  general  movement  from  the  cities  where 
men  resided  to  those  in  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  to  be  registered,  must,  it  is  said, 
have  been  a  conspicuous  tact,  such  as  no  historian 
would  pass  over.  (2.)  Palestine,  it  is  urged  further, 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under 
Herod,  and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under 
the  operation  of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  such  a 
measure,  involving  the  recognition  of  Roman  so- 
vereignty, had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would 
have  roused  the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed 
census  under  Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period.  (4.) 
The  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  "  all  went  to  be 
taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census, 
which  took  cognizance  of  the  place  of  residence  only, 
not  of  the  place  of  birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Roman  census  would  it  have  been 
necessary  for  the  wife  to  travel  with  her  husband 
in  order  to  appear  personally  before  the  registrar 
(cauitor).  The  conclusions  from  all  these  objec- 
tions are,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend,  not 
to  history  ;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
ingenious,  to  account  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem 
(that  being  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  pre- 
conceived necessity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose 
kindred  lived,  and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at 
Nazareth ;  that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Infancy 
of  our  Lord,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  mythical.  A  sufficient  defence  of  that  narra- 
tive may,  it  is  believed,  be  presented  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits. 

(1.)  ft  must  be  remembered  that  our  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  defective. 
Tacitus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's  death. 
Suetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged. 
Dion  Cassius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.u.C.  748  to  756, 
with  hardly  any  incidents.  Joseph  us  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  easily 
be  that  a  general  census,  circ.  A.u.C.  749-750, 
should  remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure 
was  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony 
of  a  writer,  like  St.  Luke,  obviously  educated  and 
well  informed,  giving  many  casual  indications  of  a 
study  of  chronological  data  (Luke  i.  5,  iii. ;  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  Herodian 
family  (Luke  riii.  3,  xxiii.  8 ;  Acts  xii.  20,  xiii.  1) 
and  other  official  people  (Acts  xxiii.-xxvi.),  recog- 
nising distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
iroypaipfi,  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive 
evidence,  hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such 
an  inference  from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be. 


we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  geometrical  survey  of  the  empire  at  * 
some  period  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  which 
none  of  the  above  writers  take  any  notice  (comp. 
the  extracts  from  the  Rei  Agrariae  Scriptores  in 
Greswell,  Harmony,  i.  p.  537).  It  has  been  argued 
further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus  rested  on 
a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Coitus  Imcript.  i.  230)  names  three  general  cen- 
suses in  the  years  A.u.C.  726,  746,  767  (comp. 
Sneton.  Octet),  c.  28;  Greswell,  Harm.  i.  p.  535;. 
Dion  Cass.  (Iv.  13)  mentions  another  in  Italy  in 
A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gaul  are  assigned  to  A.U.C. 
727,  741,  767.  Strabo  (vi.  4,  §2)  writing  early  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  /ita  rue  xaff  4ua> 
rinfatw,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  offered  to  resign  his 
power,  he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "  rationarium 
imperii "  (Sueton.  Octav.  c.  28).  After  his  death, 
in  like  manner,  a  "  breviarium  totius  imperii "  was 
produced,  containing  full  returns  of  the  population, 
wealth,  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  a  care- 
ful digest  apparently  of  facts  collected  during  the 
labours  of  many  years  (Sueton.  Octav.  c.  101 ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  that  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
process  should  only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who, 
like  St.  Luke,  had  a  special  reason  for  noticing  it. 
A  census,  involving  property-returns,  and  the  direct 
taxation  consequent  on  them,  might  excite  atten- 
tion. A  mere  ixoypaifrfi  would  have  little  in  it 
to  disturb  men's  minds,  or  force  itself  upon  a 
writer  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less 
circumstantial,  in  confirmation  of  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment. (1.)  The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
historians  may  be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  objectors.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Celsus,  or  Lucian,  or  Porphyry,  questioning 
all  that  they  could  in  the  Gospel  history,  to  question 
this.  (2.)  A  remarkable  passage  in  Suidas  (j.  v. 
iiroypapt)  mentions  a  census,  obviously  differing 
from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  monument,  and 
agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  St.  Luke. 
It  was  made  by  Augustus  not  as  censor,  but  by  his 
own  imperial  authority  ( S(j{av  alrry  ;  comp.  i£i)\0t 
Siyfia,  Luke  ii.  1).  The  returns  were  collected 
by  twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  in-  * 
eluded  property  as  well  as  population,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  empire.  (3.)  Tertullian,  incident- 
ally, writing  controversially,  not  against  a  heathen, 
but  against  Marcion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  for  Syria  under  Sentius  Saturninus  as  acces-  f 
sible  to  all  who  cared  to  search  them,  and  proving 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of  David  (Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  iv.  19).  Whatever  difficulty  the  difference 
of  names  may  present  [comp.  Ctrenius],  here  is, 
at  any  Tate,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  population,  circ  A.u.C.  749,  and  there- 
fore in  harmony  with  St.  Luke's  narrative.  (4.) 
Greswell  {Harm.  i.  476,  iv.  6)  has  pointed  to  some 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  last 
year  of  Herod's  life,  and  therefore  coinciding  with 
the  time  of  the  Nativity,  which  imply  some  special 
action  of  the  Roman  government  in  Syria,  the  nature 
of  which  the  historian  carelessly  or  deliberately  sup- 
presses.0   When  Herod  attends  the  council  at  Be- 


»  The  fulness  with  which  Josephus  dwells  on  the  history 
of  David's  census  and  the  tone  In  which  bo  (peaks  of  II 
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rytus  then  are  mentioned  as  present,  besides  Satur- 
ninus  and  the  Procurator,  ol  mp\  UtSiytoy  rp4- 
a$ttt,  as  though  the  officer  thus  named  had  come, 
accompanied  by  other  commissioners,  for  some  pur- 
pose which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  co-ordinate 
influence  with  the  governor  of  Syria  himself  (B.  J. 
i.  27,  §2).  Just  alter  this  again,  Herod,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  found  it  necessary  to  administer 
to  the  whole  people  an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to 
himself,  but  of  goodwill  to  the  emperor;  and  this 
oath  6000  of  the  Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xrii.  2,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  29,  §2).  This  statement 
implies,  it  is  urged,  some  disturbing  cause  affecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  formal  appearance  of  all 
citizens  before  the  king's  officers,  and  lastly,  some 
measure  specially  distasteful  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
narrative  of  St  Luke  offers  an  undesigned  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena. 

(2.)  The  second  objection  admits  of  as  satisfac- 
tory an  answer.  The  statistical  document  already 
referred  to  included  subject-kingdoms  and  allies, 
no  less  than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  /.  c).  If 
Augustus  had  any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of 
Judaea,  the  position  of  Herod  made  him  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  resist.  From  first  to  last  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  subservience.  He 
does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his  sons,  but  refers 
their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §1,  xvii.  5,  §8).  He  holds  his  king- 
dom on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of 
the  succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5).  He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  2,  §4).  The  threat  of  Augustus  that  he 
would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an  ally  but  as  a 
subject  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  §3),  would  be  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this, 
and  the  desire  of  Herod  to  regain  his  favour  would 
lead  him  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

(3.)  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  measure  should 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  popular 
outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of  the  population  only, 
not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there  was  no  imme- 
diate taxation  as  the  consequence.  It  might  offend 
a  party  like  the  Pharisees.  It  was  not  likely  to 
excite  the  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to  some 
the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  large  and  influential  party  ready 
to  welcome  that  change  as  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  their  country  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
11,  §2)- 

(4.)  The  alleged  inconsistency  of  what  St.  Luke 
narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Koman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish 
instrumentality,  and  in  harmony  therefore  with 
Jewish  customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however, 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke, 
Sber  den  Census,  &c.  in  Winer  "  Schatzung ") 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were,  as  for 
as  possible,  registered  in  their  forum  originis — not 
in  the  plaot  in  which  they  were  only  residents.  It 
may  be  noticed  incidentally  that  the  journey  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Galilee  and  Judaea  were  under  the  same  ruler,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be 

{Ant.  vii.  13>  make  it  probable  that  (here  may  have 
heen  a  superstitions  unwillingness  to  speak  of  this  popu- 


registered  as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nati- 
vity indicate,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went 
there  only  for  personal  enrolment,  not  because  he 
was  the  possessor  of  house  or  land. 

(5.)  The  last  objection  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
Virgin,  where  neither  Jewish  nor  Roman  practice 
would  have  required  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  frivolous 
and  vexatious  of  all.  If  Mary  were  herself  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been 
special  reasons  for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem. 
In  any  case  the  Scripture  narrative  is  consistent 
with  itself.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  look- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  Palestine  at  this  period, 
than  that  Joseph  should  keep  his  wife  under  his 
own  protection,  instead  of  leaving  her  by  herself 
in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and  re- 
proach. In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been 
taught  to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David, 
in  proportion  also  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Christ  was  to  be  born  in  the  city  of 
David  (Matt.  ii.  5 ;  John  vii.  42),  would  be  his 
desire  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  birth  in  the 
despised  Nazareth  out  of  which  "  no  good  thing  " 
could  come  (John  i.  46). 

The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  com- 
mentary contains  something  on  it  Meyer,  Words- 
worth, and  Alford  may  be  consulted  as  giving  the 
latest  summaries.  Good  articles  will  be  found  under 
"Schatzung  "  in  Winer,  Reabcb. ;  and  Herzog's  .£«■/- 
Encyclop.  A  very  fall  and  exhaustive  discussion 
of  all  points  connected  with  the  subject  is  given  by 
Spanheim,  Dubia  Evantj.  ii.  3-9;  and  Richardns, 
Diss,  dt  Cenm  August),  in  Menthen's  Thesaurus, 
ii.  428;  comp.  also  Ellicott,  JTulsecm  Lectures, 
p.  57.  [E.  H.  P.] 

TE'BAH  (rQO  :  Tn/leVc :  Tabee).  Eldest  of  the 

sons  of  Nahor,  by  his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xiii. 
24).  Joseph  us  calls  him  Ta&tuos  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

TEBALTAH.  (W^atD :  To/SAoI ;  Alex.  To- 

jSc Afar :  Tabelias).  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chi*,  xxvi.  11). 

TExVETH.  [Month.] 

TEHINrNAH  (njrW:  eoajuly;  Alex.  6o«£: 
Tehinna).  The  father  or  founder  of  Ir-Nahash,  the 
city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 
His  name  only  occurs  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  among  those  who  are  called  "  the 
men  of  Rechah." 

TEIL-TREE.  [Oak.] 

TEKO'A  and  TEKO'AH  (^pB,  but  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2  only,  fljrtpFI :  Btxoui  ""d  ®*X*'^  5 
Joseph.  BtKut,  e«Kiia:  T/tecue),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6,  as  the  associated  places 
show),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near  Hebron, 
and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to 
the  south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Jerome  (m  Amos,  Prooem.)  says  that  Tekoa  was 
six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  be 
wrote  (in  Jerem.  vi.  1)  he  had  that  village  daily 
before  his  eyes  (Thekoam  quotidie  ocuiis  cernimus). 
In  his  Onomastixn  (art.  Eethei,  'E«f  <vkc')  be  re- 
presents Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  Jerusalem  ; 

latlon  census,  which  would  not  apply  to  the  property 
assessment  of  Qulrinus. 
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but  elsewhere  he  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  making 
the  distance  twelve  miles.  In  the  latter  case  he 
reckons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the  usual  course 
in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  but  there 
may  hare  been  also  another  and  shorter  way,  to 
which  he  ha*  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Some  suggest  (Bachiene,  Pal&stina,  ii.  p.  60)  that 
an  error  may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and 
that  we  should  read  twelve  there  instead  of  nine. 
In  2  Chr.  xx.  20  (see  also  1  Mace  ix.  33),  mention 
is  made  of  "  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,"  which  must 
be  understood  of  the  adjacent  region  on  the  east  of 
the  town  (see  infra),  which  in  its  physical  cha- 
racter answers  so  entirely  to  that  designation.  It 
is  evident  from  the  name  (derived  from  yjW,  "  to 
strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into  the 
ground  for  seenring  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits, that  tiie  people  who  lived  here  must  have 
been  occupied  mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa 
in  its  best  days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a 
cluster  of  tents,  to  which  the  men  returned  at  in- 
tervals from  the  neighbouring  pastures,  and  in  which 
their  families  dwelt  during  their  absence. 

The  biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there,  as  from  its  connexion  with  various  persons 
who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enu- 
merated in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  of 
the  Septuagint.  The  "  wise  woman  "  whom  Joab 
employed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  David 
and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this  place  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2).  Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  thirty  "  mighty  men  "  (C13J)  was  born, 
and  was  called  on  that  account  "the  Tekoite" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Behoboam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
as  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  Chr. 
xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part 
in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi. 
1,  the  prophet  exclaims,  "Blow  the  trumpet  in 
Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerem  " — 
the  latter  probably  the  "  Frank  Mountain,"  the  cone- 
shaped  hill  so  conspicuous  from  Bethlehem.  It  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire  kindled  a(  night 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  described  here  as 
so  appropriately  heard  and  Been,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But  Tekoa 
is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  who  was  here  called  by  a  special  voice  from 
heaven  to  leave  his  occupation  as  "a  herdman" 
and  "  a  gatherer  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sent  forth 
thence  to  testify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Amos  vii.  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pur- 
suits, he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude 
of  the  desert,  and  with  the  dangers  there  incident 
to  a  shepherd's  life.  Some  effect  of  his  peculiar 
training  amid  such  scenes  mav  be  traced,  as  critics 
think  (De  Wette,  EM.  mi  kite  Test,  p.  356),  in 
the  contents  and  style  of  his  prophecy.  Jerome 
(ad  Am.  i.  2)  says,  "  . . . .  etiam  Amos  prophetarji 
qui  pastor  de  pastoribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in  locis 
cultis  et  arboribus  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe  inter 
sylvas  et  prata  virentia,  sed  in  lata  eremi  vastitate, 
in  qua  versatur  leonum  feritas  et  interfectio  pecorum, 
artis  mat  ram  ease  tennonibus."  Compare  Am. 
ii.  13,  iii.  4,  12,  iv.  1,  vi.  12,  vii.  1 ;  and  see  the 
striking  remarks  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Intra!,  to  Amoe. 


In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  and 
iv.  5)  Ashur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a 
brother  of  Caleb,  is  there  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Tekoa,  which  appears  to  mean  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Tekoa,  or  at  least  the  owner  of  that  vil- 
lage.   See  Roediger  in  Gesen.  Thetaur.  iii.  p.  1518 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  Tek&'a,  and,  though  it 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  several  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  writer  was  there  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1852,  during  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  by  the 
way  of  Bethlehem  and  Urtis.  Its  distance  from 
Beit  Lahtn  agrees  precisely  with  that  assigned  by 
the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between  Tekoa 
and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous 
Herodium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Jceephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  9,  §5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient 
Tekoa.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads 
itself  out  into  an  irregular  plain  of  moderate  ex- 
tent. Its  "  high  position "  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bet. 
i.  488)  "gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  Toward  the 
north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady 
Kh&i*UGn ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  level  table  land;  beyond  which  are 
valleys,  and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south, 
at  some  distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  ofT  south- 
east towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direc- 
tion is  bounded  only  by  the  level  mountains  of 
Moab,  with  frequent  burets  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  ragged  and  desolate 
intervening  mountains.  The  scene,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writer's  journey  above  referred  to,  was 
eminently  a  pastoral  one,  and  gave  back  no  doubt  a 
faithful  image  of  the  olden  times.  There  were  two 
encampments  of  shepherds  there,  consisting  of  tents 
covered  with  the  black  goat-skins  so  commonly  used 
for  that  purpose ;  they  were  supported  on  poles  and 
turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  without  to  look  into  the  interior.  Flocks 
were  at  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter 
hill-sides  in  every  direction.  There  were  horses  and 
cattle  and  camels  also,  though  these  were  not  so 
numerous  as  the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living 
water,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,,  was  a  centre 
of  great  interest  and  activity ;  women  were  coming 
and  going  with  their  pitchers,  and  men  were  filling 
the  troughs  to  water  the  animals  which  they  had 
driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  region  was  sterile  and  unattractive ;  though 
here  and  there  were  patches  of  verdure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  had  yielded  an  early  crop,  had 
been  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  were  floating  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their 
shadows,  as  they  chased  each  other  over  the  land- 
scape, seemed  to  be  fit  emblems  of  the  changes  in 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  of  which  there  was 
so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time  and  in  such 
a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the 
walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building  stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have  the 
so-called  "bevelled"  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders;  and 
undoubtedly  meet  of  these  remains  belong  to  modern 
times  rather  than  ancient.  Among  these  should  be 
mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptured  out  of  a 
limestone  block,  three  feet  and  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet, 
and  designed  evidently  for  baptism  as  administered 
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in  the  Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air, 
like  a  similar  oue  which  the  writer  saw  at  Jufna, 
near  Beitm,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See  more  fully  in 
the  Christian  Review  (New  York,  1853,  p.  519). 

Near  Tek&'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of 
KhurcMn,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh, 
xr.  25),  and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of 

7  Judas  the  traitor,  who  was  thence  called  lecariot, 
»'.  i.  "  man  of  Kerioth."  It  is  impossible  to 
surrey  the  scenery  of  the  place,  and  not  feel  that  a 
dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  element 
amid  the  seclusion  and  wildness  of  such  n  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an 
immense  subterranean  labyrinth,  which  many  sup- 

*  pose  may  have  been  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which 
David  and  his  followers  sought  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  Saul.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain 
hundreds  of  men,  and  is  capable  of  defence  against 
almost  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  from 
without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks  fell  upon  Tek&'a 
and  sacked  it,  A.D.  1138,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Robin- 
son, i.  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of 
David's  retreat,  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that 
peculiar  geological  formation  of  the  country,  which 
accounts  for  such  frequent  allusions  to  "  dens  and 
caves  "  in  the  narrations  of  the  Bible.  The  writer 
was  told,  as  a  common  opinion  of  the  natives,  that 
some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  excavation 
extended  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  wind- 
ings. [Odollam.] 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  mentions  the  "  gate  called  Tecuitis  "  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (  a.d.  700). 
It  appears  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Kast  wall.  But  his  description  is  not  very  clear. 
Can  it  be  to  this  that  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  the 
singular  expression  in  the  Epit.  Paulae  (§12), 

 revertar  Jerosolymam  et  per  Thecuam  atqw 

Amos,  rutitaniem  montis  Oliveti  Crucem  aspic- 
iam.  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  summit 
of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  East 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross"  would  be  particu- 
larly conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow. 
There  is  no  more  prima  facie  improbability  in  a 
Tekoa  gate  thau  in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  or  Da- 
mascus gate,  all  which  still  exist  at  Jerusalem. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  allusions  to  it  should  be 
so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  made 
Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to  cause  a 
gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped 
preservation.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TEKO'A  (jrtpn :  Qeicai :  Thecue).  A  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5),  as  the  son  of  Ashur.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  town  of  Tekoa  is  meant,  and  that  the 
notice  implies  that  the  town  was  colonized  or 
founded  by  a  man  or  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Ashur.  [G.] 

TEKO'ITE,  THE  (*#>nn ;  in  Chron.  \pipnn  : 

i  &tKut /ttjs,  4  QtKii,  i  ©«KaiKe(Tj)j :  de  Thequa, 

*  In  this  Instance  his  rendering  Is  more  worthy  of  notice, 
because  ft  would  nave  been  easy  for  him  to  have  infer- 


Thecuites).  I  OA  ben-Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  war- 
riors, is  thus  designated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  The  common  people  among  the 
Tekoites  displayed  great  activity  in  the  repairs  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  They 
undertook  two  lengths  of  the  rebuilding  (Neh.  iii. 
5, 27).  H  is  however  specially  mentioned  that  their 
"  lords"  (DiVjhK)  took  no  part  in  the  work.  [G.] 

TEL-A'BIB  (3'3K-fyl:  perwpot:  ad  acer- 
mm  novarum  frugum)  was  probably  a  city  of 
Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
as,  generally  imagined.  (See  Calmet  on  Ex.  iii.  15, 
and  Winer,  ad  voc.)  The  whole  scene  of  Exekiel's 
preaching  and  visions  seems  to  have  been  Chaldaea 
Proper ;  and  the  river  Chebar,  as  already  observed 
[see  Chebar],  was  not  the  Khabour,  but  a  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  has  in  this  region  a 
Thel-bencane  and  a  Thal-atha  (Geograph.  v.  20) ; 
but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel-abib, 
unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  The  ele- 
ment "Tel"  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubtedly  "hill." 
It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  the  Arabs  espe- 
cially to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark  the  site 
of  ruined  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  an 
application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew  use, 
according  to  which  "  Tel "  is  "  especially  a  heap  of 
stones"  (Gesen.  ad  toe.).  It  thus  forms  the  first 
syllable  in  many  modern,  as  in  many  ancient  names, 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  (See 
Assemann,  Bib!.  Orient,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  784.) 

The  LXX.  hare  given  a  translation  of  the  term, 
by  which  we  can  see  that  they  did  not  regard  it  as 
a  proper  name,  but  which  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  Vulgate  likewise  translates,  and  correctly 
enough,  so  far  as  Hebrew  scholarship  is  concerned ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  is  really  a  proper  name,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  translated  at  all.  [G.  K.] 

TE'LAH  (r6n :  9a\th;  Alex.eeAe":  Thale). 

A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of  Joshua 
(1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

TEL'AIM  (D'nSbH,  with  thearticle:  irTaK- 
yiKois  in  both  MSS.,  and  so  also  Josephus :  quasi 
agnoe).  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected  and  num- 
bered his  forces  before  his  attack  on  Amalek  (1  Sam. 
xv.  4,  only).  It  may  be  identical  with  Telem,  the 
southern  position  of  which  would  be  suitable  for  an 
expedition  against  Amalek ;  and  a  certain  support  is 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thailam 
or  Thelam)  in  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12.  On  the 
other  hand  the  reading  of  the  I.XX.  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
4  (not  only  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  also  in  the 
Alex.,  usually  so  close  an  adherent  of  the  Hebrew 
text),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  7,  §2),  who  is  not 
given  to  follow*  the  LXX.  slavishly — vix.  Gilgnl, 
is  remarkable ;  and  when  the  frequent  conuexion  of 
that  sanctuary  with  Saul's  history  is  recollected, 
it  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  in 
this  case  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  have  preserved  the 
right  name,  and  that  instead  of  Telaim  we  should, 
with  them,  read  Gilgal.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  no  varia- 
tion in  the  name,  and  that,  excepting  the  LXX. 
and  the  Targum,  the  Versions  all  agree  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  Targum  renders  it  '•  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  according  to  a  curious  fancy,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  (  Talkut  on  1  Sam. 

preted  the  name  as  the  Rabbis  do,  with  whose  traditions 
he  was  well  acquainted. 
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iv.  4,  &c.),  that  the  army  met  at  the  Passover, 
and  that  the  census  was  taken  by  counting  the 
k  lnmbs.  This  is  partly  endorsed  by  Jerome  in  the 
Vulgate.  [G.] 

TELAS'SAB    OB^R:   BatoBiv,  See^fl : 

Thelassar,  Tltalassar)  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12, 
and  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered,  and 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assy- 
rians. In  the  former  passage  the  name  is  rather 
differently  given  both  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
[Thelasab.]  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan 
(Gauzanitis),  Haran  (Carrhae,  now  Barron),  and 
Rezeph  (the  Razappa  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions), 
all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill  country  above  the 
Upper  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  district  from  which 
rise  the  Khab&r  and  Belik  rivers.  [See  Mesopo- 
tamia, Gozan,  and  Haran.]  It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  locality  which 
arise  from  this  connection,  to  find  Eden  joined  in 
another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  23)  with  Haran  and 
Asshur.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known 
as  the  Beni  Eden,  must  have  been  in  Western  Me- 
sopotamia, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  and 
Orfa.  It  would  be  uncritical  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
locality  more  exactly.  The  name  is  one  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  any 
place  where  they  had  built  a  temple  to  Asshur,' 
and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the  Targums  to 
the  liesen  of  Gen.  x.  12,  which  must  have  been  on  the 
Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  [Uesen.]  [G.  R.] 

TEL'EM  (D!?0 :  MoikoV  J;  Alex.  TfA.c/t :  Te- 
lem).  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  between  Ziph 
(not  the  Ziph  of  David's  escape)  and  Bealoth: 
but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name  Dhullam  is 
found  in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Kubbct  el-BatU,  south 
of  el  Milh  and  Ar'arali — a  position  very  suitable ; 
but  whether  the  coincidence  of  the  name  is  merely 
accidental  or  not,  is  not  at  present  ascertainable. 
Telem  is  identified  by  some  with  Telaim,  which  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xv.  4 ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  say  either  for  or  against  this. 

The  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  in  both  MSS.,  ex- 
hibits a  singular  variation  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (VFinfl,  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly, "  on  his  behalf")  they  read" "  to  Thailam  (or 
Thelam)  where  he  was.  If  this  variation  should 
be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the 
time  king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his 
marauding  habits ;  and  the  south  country,  where 
Telem  lay,  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  field  for 
his  expeditions  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8-11). 

The  Vat.  LXX.  in  Josh.  xix.  7,  adds  the  name 
&a\xi,  between  Rcmmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns 
of  Simeon.  This  is  said  by  Eusebius  (Onomast.) 
and  Jerome  to  have  been  then  existing  as  a  very 
large  village  called  Thella,  1 6  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  It  is  however  claimed  as  equivalent  to 
Toohen.  [G.] 

b  A  similar  fancy  tn  reference  to  the  name  Bezek 
(1  Sam.  xl.  8)  Is  found  In  the  Midrash.  It  Is  taken  lite- 
rally as  meaning  "  broken  pieces  of  pottery,"  by  which, 
as  by  counters,  the  numbering  was  efTeotcd.  Bezek  and 
Telaim  are  considered  by  the  Talmudists  as  two  of  the 
ten  numberlngs  of  Israel,  post  and  future. 

e  It  would  signify  simply  "  the  Hill  of  Asshur." 
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TEL'EM  (0)>Q  :  TeX^  ;  Alex.  TcA*4f  : 
Telem).  A  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  24).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Talhon 
in  Neh.  xii.  25,  the  name  being  that  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  1  Esd.  ix.  25  he 
is  called  Tolbanes. 

TEL-HAK'SA,  or  TEL-HAB'ESHA  f*>n 
MBnn  :  9t\a/n)vA :  Thelharta)  was  one  of  the 
Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  from  which  some 
Jews,  who  "could  not  show  their  father's  house, 
nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel,"  re- 
turned to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  59 ;  Neh. 
vii.  61).  Geaenius  renders  the  term  "  Hill  of  the 
Wood  {Lex.  ad  voc.).  It  was  probably  in  the 
low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tel-Melah  and  Cherub;  but  we  cannot  identify  it 
with  any  known  site.  [G.  R.] 

tel-meTjAH  (rfyyhp)  •.  etxiu\tX,  eex- 

Ht\48 :  Thelmala)  is  joined  with  Tel-Harsa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Harsa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame 
(8EAMH  for  0EAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name, 
which  means  "Hill  of  Salt"  (Gesen.  Lex.  Heb. 
sub  voc.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely 
identified  with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipidni),  was 
in  the  same  region.  [G.  K.] 

TE'MA  (KD*R :  eat/idV:  Thema).  The  ninth 

son  of  Ishmnel  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30); 
whence  the  tribe  called  after  him,  mentioned  in  Job 
vi.  19,  "  The  troops  of  Tenia  looked,  the  companies 
of  Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
23),  "  Dedan,  Tenia,  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land 
occupied  by  this  tribe:  "The  burden  upon  Arabia. 
In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  tra- 
velling companies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was 
thirsty,  they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that 
fled"  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14). 

The  name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teyiua, 
«-o  - 

fltAJ,.a  smalt  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria, 

between  t  and  Wadi-l-Kuri,  on  the  road  of  the 
Damascus  pilgrim-caravan  (Mardsid,  s.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomnt-el-Jendel,  which 
agrees  etvmologically  and  by  tradition  with  the 
Ishmaelito  DtJMAH,  and  the  country  of  Keydar,  or 
Kkdar.  Teymi  is  a  well-known  town  and  district, 
and  is  appropriate  in  every  point  of  view  as  the 
chief  settlement  of  Ishmael's  son  Tema.  It  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  called  El-Ablak  (or  El-Ablak 
el-r'ard),  of  Es-Semaw-al  (Samuel)  lbn-'Adiyi  the 
Jew,  a  contemporary  of  lmrk-el-Keys  (a.d.  550 
cir.);  but  according  to  a  tradition  it  was  built  by 
Solomon,  which  points  at  any  rate  to  its  antiquity 
(comp.  El-Bekree,  in  Mardsid,  iv.  23) ;  now  in  ruins, 
described  as  being  built  of  rubble  and  crude  bricks, 
and  said  to  be  named  El-Ablak  from  having  white- 
ness and  redness  in  its  structure  (Mardsid,  s.  v. 

Compare  Tei-ane,  "  tbe  Hill  of  Ana,"  a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  in  later  times  to  the  city 
called  by  tbe  Assyrians  "  Assbur."  and  marked  by  tbe 
ruins  at  Kilth  Sherghat.   (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TeAonj.) 

a  The  passage  is  In  such  confusion  In  tbe  Vatican  MS., 
that  it  Is  difficult  rightly  to  assign  the  words,  and  Impos- 
sible to  Infer  unything  from  the  equivalents. 
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Ablak).  This  fortress  seems,  like  that  of  Dooraat- 
el-Jendel,  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  that  most 
have  protected  the  caravan  route  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  Arabia;  and  they  recall  the  passage  fol- 
lowing the  enumeration  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael : 
"  These  [are]  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  [are] 
their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles; 
twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations"  (Gen. 
irv.  16). 

Teyma  signifies  "  a  desert,"  "  an  untitled  dis- 
trict, ttc.  Freytag  («.  v.)  writes  the  name  with- 
out a  long  final  alif,  but  not  so  the  Marisid. 

Ptolemy  (nix.  6)  mentions  6</uum|  m  Arabia  De- 
serta,  which  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  existing 
Teyma.  The  LXX.  reading  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Tehah,  which  see.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TE'MAN  (JO'n :  e<uvuiv :  Theman).  1.  A 
son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxivi. 
1 1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36,  53),  afterwards  named  as  a  duke 
(pbylarch)  of  Edom  (ver.  15),  and  mentioned  again 
in  the  separate  list  (vv.  40-43)  of  "  the  names  of 
the  rulers  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names ;"  end- 
ing, "  these  be  the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to 
their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their  possession :  he 
[is]  Esau  the  father  of  the  Edomites. ' 

2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city,  named  after 
the  Edomite  phylarch,  or  from  which  the  pbylarch 
took  his  name,  as  may  be  perhaps  inferred  from  the 
verses  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  just  quoted.  The  Hebrew 
signifies  "south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ii.  9;  Is.  xliii.  6 ; 
besides  the  use  of  it  to  mean  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  &c.) ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  of  Teman  was  a  southern 
portion  of  the  land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense, 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  the  Beiii-kedem.  Te- 
man is  mentioned  in  five  places  by  the  Prophets, 
in  four  of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom, 
showing  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  that  indicated  in 
the  list  of  the  dukes ;  twice  it  is  named  with  Dedan 
— "  Concerning  Edom,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
[Is]  wisdom  no  more  in  Teman?  is  counsel  perished 
from  the  prudent  ?  is  their  wisdom  vanished  ?  Flee 
ye,  turn  back,  dwell  deep,  0  inhabitants  of  Dedan" 
(Jer.  xltx.  7,  8) ;  and  "  I  will  make  it  [Edom] 
desolate  from  Teman  ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fall 
by  the  sword  "  (Ez.  xxv.  13).  This  connection  with 
the  great  Keturahite  tribe  of  Dedan  gives  addi- 
tional importance  to  Teman,  and  helps  to  fix  its 
geographical  position.  This  is  further  defined  by  a 
passage  in  the  chapter  of  Jer.  already  cited,  verses 
20,  21,  where  it  is  said  of  Edom  and  Teman,  "The 
earth  is  moved  at  the  noise  of  their  fall ;  at  the  cry 
the  noise  thereof  was  heard  in  the  Red  Sea  (yam 
Suf).'  In  the  sublime  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  it  is 
written,  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  froin  mount  Paran  "  (iii.  3).  Jeremiah,  it  has 
been  seen,  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  Teman;  and 
the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  implies  the  same  (8,  9), 
"  Miall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  even 
destroy  the  wise  (men)  out  of  Edom,  and  under- 
standing out  of  the  mount  of  Esau?  And  thy 
[mighty]  men,  0  Teman.  shall  be  dismayed."  In 
wisdom,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Teman,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
among  the  sons  of  the  East. 

In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Nnbathneans  seems  to  have  oblite- 
rated almost  all  of  the  traces  (always  obscure)  of  the 
migratory  tribes  of  the  desert.    It  is  not  likely  that 


much  can  ever  be  done  by  modern  research  to  clear 
up  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  "  east  coun- 
try." True,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman 
as  a  town  in  their  day  distant  15  miles  (according 
to  Eusebius)  from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post.  The 
identification  of  the  existing  Maan  (see  Burckhardt) 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct, 
but  it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds. 

The  gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  'JD^R  (Job  ii.  11  ; 
xxii.  1),  and  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the 
wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occur*  also  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Temani  (so  in  the 
A.  V.)  is  mentioned.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TEHANI.  [Temam.] 

TEHANITE.  [Teman.] 

TEHENI  ('JD'H:  eoi/ute:  Themani).  Son 

of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Nan  rah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

TEMPLE.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered, 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architectural  ambition  was 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying  points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
16th  century  its  arrangements  have  employed  the 
pens  of  numberless  learned  antiquarians,  and  archi- 
tects of  every  country  hare  wasted  their  science  in 
trying  to  reproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  so  interesting ;  the  whole  Mahomedan 
world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  arch i tec- , 
tural  knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories 
and  sigh  over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity, 
unmatched  by  that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other 
building  of  the  ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention  it  might 
fairly  be  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  on  such  a  subject — that  every  source  of  in- 
formation had  been  ransacked,  and  every  form  of 
restoration  long  ago  exhausted,  and  some  settlement 
of  the  disputed  points  arrived  at  which  had  been 
generally  accepted.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  few  things  would  be  more  curious 
than  a  collection  of  the  various  restorations  that 
have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  different 
meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  terms. 

The  most  important  work  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  was  principally  followed  by  restorers 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  that  of  the 
brothers  Pradi,  Spanish  Jesuits,  better  known  as* 
Villalpandi.  Their  work  was  published  in  folio  at 
Rome,  1596-1604,  superbly  illustrated.  Their  idea 
of  Solomon's  Temple  was,  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
Kscurial  was  being  built  while  their  book  was  in 
the  press,  in  order  to  look  like  £he  Temple,  or  whe- 
ther its  authors  took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from 
the  palace.  At  all  events  their  design  is  so  much  the 
more  beautiful  and  commodious  of  the  two,  that  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Herrera  was  not  employed  on 
the  book,  and  the  Jesuits  set  to  build  the  palace. 
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When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  first  I 
years  of  this  century,  hod  made  the  world  familiar 
with  the  wonderful  architectural  remains  of  that 
country,  every  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Solomon's  Temple  must  have  been  designed  after  an 
Egyptian  model,  forgetting  entirely  how  hateful 
that  land  of  bondage  was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how 
completely  all  the  ordinances  of  their  religion  were 
opposed  to  the  idolatries  they  hid  escaped  from— 
forgetting,  too,  the  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Exode  before  the  Temple  was  erected,  and 
how  little  communication  of  any  sort  there  had 
been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  interval. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
have  within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely 
new  direction  to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and 
this  time  with  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  original  seats  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  Jewish  races  were  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  lan- 
guage was  practically  the  same  as  that  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their  historical  traditions 
were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
f  almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their  religions 
was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and 
we  are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  from 
the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  These,  however,  nearly  suffice  for 
all  that  is  required  for  Solomon's  Temple.  For  the 
details  of  that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  look  to 
I  tome. 

Ot  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
we  know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  erected  under  Persian  influences 
contemporaneously  with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis, 
it  is  perhaps  the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy 
to  restore  the  details  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  investigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is  indispensable  first 
carefully  to  determine  those  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
Moses  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
from  that  mountain.  For,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  nothing  more  nor 
*  less  than  an  exact  repetition  of  that  earlier  Temple, 
differing  only  in  being  erected  of  more  durable 
materials,  and  with  exactly  double  the  dimensions  of 
it*  prototype,  but  still  in  every  essential  respect  so 
identical  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  indispen- 
sable in  order  to  understand  the  other. 

Tabernacle. 

The  written  authorities  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account  to  be 
found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  repeated 

*  The  cnblt  used  throughout  thin  article  Is  assumed  to 
be  the  ordinary  cubit,  of  the  length  of  a  man's  fore-arm' 
from  the  elbow-Joint  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  or 
18  Greek  inches,  equal  to  181  English  Inches.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Jews  also  used  oc- 
casionally a  shorter  cubit  of  5  handbreaths,  or  IS  inches, 
but  only  (lu  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  in  speaking  of 
vessels  or  of  metal  work,  and  never  applied  it  to  buildings. 
After  the  Babylonish  Captivity  they  seem  also  occasion- 
ally to  have  employed  the  Babylonian  cubit  of  7  baud- 
breadths,  or  21  Inches.  This,  however,  can  evidently 
have  no  application  to  the  Tabernacle  or  Solomon's 
Temple,  which  was  erected  before  the  Captivity ;  nor 


in  the  36th,  verses  8  to  38,  without  any  variation 
beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridgement.  Secondly, 
the  account  given  of  the  building  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  Hi.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  the 
account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may  feel 
assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible 
to  us.  Indeed  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on 
one  side,  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so 
much  nearer  the  time,  be  may  have  had  access  to 
some  traditional  accounts  which  may  have  enabled 
him  to  realize  its  appearance  more  readily  than  we 
can  do,  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  technical 
terms  may  have  enabled  him  to  understand  what 
we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain. 

The  additional  indications  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are 
besides  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they 
practically  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building  these 
written  authorities  probably  would  not  suffjee 
without  some  remains  or  other  indications  to  sup- 
plement them ;  but  the  arrangements  of  the  Taber- 
nacle were  so  simple  that  they  are  really  all  that 
are  required.  Every  important  dimension  was  either 
5  cubits  or  a  multiple  of  5  cubits,  and  all  the  ar-  ' 
rangements  in  plan  were  either  squares  or  double 
squares,  so  that  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would  ever 
have  occurred  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "  boards  "  that 
formed  its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one 
thing,  while  those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  curtains  which  covered  it  appear  to  give  another, 
and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  reconciling  these 
with  one  another  or  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  is,  however,  easily  explained, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  never  would  have 
occurred  to  any  one  who  had  lived  long  under 
canvas  or  was  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  tent 
architecture. 

Outer  Enclosure. — The  court  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East 
called  KannaUts — and  still  universally  used  to  en- 
close the  private  apartments  of  important  person- 
ages. Those  of  the  Tabernacle  were  5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits 
apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks 
and  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen  wrought  with  needle- 
work, and  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 

The  space  enclosed  within  these  screens  was  a  » 
double  square,  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  north*  and 
south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft.  east  and  west.  In 
the  outer  or  eastern  half  was  placed  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  1-8,  and  be- 

can  it  be  available  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  Herod's 
Temple,  as  Josephus,  who  is  our  principal  authority 
regarding  ft,  most  certainly  did  always  employ  the  Greek 
cubit  of  18  inches,  or  400  to  1  stadium  of  800  Greek  feet ; 
and  the  Talmud,  which  is  the  only  other  authority, 
always  gives  the  same  number  of  cubits  where  we  can  1-e 
certain  tbey  are  speaking  of  the  same  thing ;  so  that  we 
may  feel  perfectly  sure  they  both  were  using  the  same 
measure.  Thus,  whatever  other  cubits  the  Jews  may 
have  used  for  other  purposes,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
for  the  buildings  referred  to  In  this  article  the  cubit  of  18 
inches,  and  that  only,  was  the  one  employed. 
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tween  it  and  the  Tabernacle  the  laver  (AM.  iii.  6, 
§2),  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  entering  the  Temple. 


No.  1. — Plan  of  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Tabernacle. 

In  the  square  towards  the  west  was  situated  the 
Temple  or  Tabernacle  itself.  The  dimensions  iu 
plan  of  this  structure  are  easily  ascertained.  Jo- 
sephus  states  them  (  Ant.  iii.  6.  §:i)  as  30  cubits  long 
by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and  the  Bible  is 
scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that  the  north  and 
south  walls  were  each  composed  of  twenty  upright 
boards  (Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.  ,  each  board  one  cubit 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  at  the  west  end  there 
were  six  boards  equal  to  9  cubits,  which,  with 
the  angle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the  10  cubits 
of  Josephus. 

Each  of  these  boards  was  furnished  with  two 
tenons  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  fitted  into 
silver  sockets  placed  on  the  ground.  At  the  top  at 
least  they  wete  jointed  and  fastened  together  by 
bars  of  shittim  or  acacia  wood  run  through  rings 
of  gold  (Ex.  xxvi.  26).  Both  authorities  agree  that 
there  were  five  bars  for  each  side,  but  a  little  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  Bible  describing  (ver.  28)  a 
middle  bar  which  reached  from  end  to  end.  As 
we  shall  presently  se»  this  bar  was  probably 
applied  to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  for  the  present  that  Josephus' 
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description  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  applied 
is  the  cornet  one : — "  Every  one,"  be  says  (Ant.  iii. 
6.  §3),  "  of  the  pillars  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  gold 
affixed  to  its  front  outwards,  into  which  were  inserted 
bare  gilt  with  gold,  each  of  them  5  cubits  long,  and 
these  bound  together  the  boards ;  the  head  of  one 
bar  running  into  another  after  the  manner  of  one 
tenon  inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  be- 
hind there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all 
the  boards,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  sides  was  inserted." 

So  far,  therefore,  everything  seems  certain  and 
easily  understood.  The  Tabernacle  was  an  oblong 
rectangular  structure,  30  cubits  long  by  10  broad, 
open  at  the  eastern  end,  and  divided  internally  into 
two  apartments.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which 
no  one  entered — not  even  the  priest,  except  on  veiy 
extraordinary  occasions — was  a  cube,  10  cubits 
square  in  plan,  and  10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  this  was  placed  the  Mercy-seat,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cherubim,  and  on  it  was  placed 
the  Ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the  Law.  In  front 
of  these  was  an  outer  chamber,  called  the  Holy 
Place— 20  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  and  10  high, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests.  In  it  were 
placed  the  golden  candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table 
of  shew-bread  opposite,  and  between  them  in  the 
centre  the  altar  of  incense. 


No.  t.  -Tha  Tabornaclf,  allowing  one  half  around  plan  and  on* 
half  aa  covered  by  Uie  cannula. 

The  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  was  formed  by  3, 
or  rather  4,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two 
of  which  are  given  with  great  minuteness  both  in  the 
Bible  and  by  Josephus.  "The  innermost  ( Ex.  xxvi.  1 , 
&c.),  of  fine  twined  linen  according  to  our  trans- 
lation (Josephus  calls  them  wool :  iplstv.  Ant.  iii. 
6,§  4),  weie  ten  in  number,  ench  4  cubits  wide  and 
28  cubits  long.  These  were  of  various  colours,  and 
ornamented  with  cherubim  of  "cunning  work." 
Five  of  these  were  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  larger 
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curtains,  each  20  cubits  by  28,  and  these  two  again 
were  joined  together,  when  used,  by  fifty  gold  buckles 
or  clasps. 

Above  these  were  placed  cm-tains  of  goats'  hair, 
each  4  cubit*  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eleven 
in  number ;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
one  curtain,  and  five  into  the  other,  and,  when 
used,  were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold 
buckles. 

Over  these  again  was  thrown  a  curtain  of  ranis' 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  n  fourth  cover- 
ing is  also  specified  as  beiug  of  badgers'  skins,  so  named 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really  consisted  of 
seal-skins.  [Badoer-Skins  in  Appendix  A.]  This 
did  not  of  course  cover  the  rams'  skins,  but  most 
probably  was  only  used  as  a  coping  or  ridge  piece 
to  protect  the  junction  of  the  two  curtains  of  rams' 
skins  which  were  laid  on  each  slope  of  the  roof,  and 
probably  only  laced  together  at  the  top. 

The  question  which  has  hitherto  proved  a  stum- 
bling block  to  restorers  is,  to  know  now  these  cur- 
tains were  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  Tabernacle. 
Strange  to  say,  this  has  appeared  so  difficult  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have  been  content 
to  assume  that  they  were  thrown  over  its  walls  as 
a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin,  and  they  have  thus 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  defiance  of  all  probabi- 
lities, as  well  as  of  the  distinct  specification  of  the 
Pentateuch.  To  this  view  of  the  matter  there  are 
several  important  objections. 

First.  If  the  inner  or  ornamental  curtain  was  so 
used,  only  about  one-third  of  it  would  be  seen; 
y  cubits  on  each  side  would  be  entirely  hidden  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  goats'- 
hair  curtain.  It  is  true  that  liahr  (Symboiik  ilea 
Mosaischen  Cultus),  Neumann  (Der  Stiftthutte, 
18B1),  and  others,  try  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
hanging  this  curtain  so  as  to  drape  the  walls  inside'; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority,  and 
the  form  of  the  curtain  would  be  singularly  awk- 
ward and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  If  such  a 
thing  were  intended,  it  is  evident  that  one  curtain 
would  have  been  used  as  wall-hangings  and  another 
as  a  ceiling,  not  one  great  range  of  curtains  all 
joined  the  same  way  to  hang  the  walls  all  round 
and  form  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  and  more  cogent  objection  will  strike 
anyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  tent.  It  is,  that 
every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  would 
tall  through ;  for,  however  tightly  the  curtains  might 
be  stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over  the 
edge,  and  the  sheep  skins  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse,  as  when  wetted  their  weight  would 
depress  the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
that  could  be  made,  while  snow  lying  on  such  a 
roof  would  certainly  tear  the  curtains  to  pieces. 

But  a  third  and  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Scripture. 
We  are  there  told  (Ex.  xxvi.  9)  that  half  of  one  of 
the  goats '-hair  curtains  shall  be  doubled  back  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  only  the  half  of  another 
(ver.  12)  hang  down  behind;  and  (ver.  13),  that 
one  cubit  shall  haug  down  on  each  side — whereas 
this  arrangement  makes  10  cubits  hang  down  all 
round,  except  in  front. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  singularly 
obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge, 
as  all  tents  have  bad  from  the  days  of  Moses  down 
to  the  present  day;  and  we  hare  also  very  little 
difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  ridge  was  a  right 
angle— not  only  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  usual 
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angle  for  sucn  a  roof,  and  one  that  would  most 
likely  be  adopted  iu  so  regular  a  building,  but  be- 
cause its  adoption  reduces  to  harmony  the  only  ab- 
normal measurement  in  the  whole  building.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  principal  curtains  were  only 
28  cubits  in  length,  and  consequently  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  5 ;  but  if  we  assume  a  right  angle  at  the 
ridge,  each  side  of  the  slope  was  14  cubits,  and 
14»  +  14»  =  392,  and  20*  =  40fl,  two  numbers 
which  are  practically  identical  in  tent-building. 


o  CUBITS 


„5  CUBITS, 


No.  S.— DUgTtm  of  Iho  Dtmciulooa  of  Uic  1  nbwnmclo  [u  Section. 

The  base  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  formed  by  the 
roof  was  20  cubits,  or  in  other  words,  the  roof  of  f 
the  Tabernacle  extended  5  cubits  beyond  the  walls, 
not  only  in  front  and  rear,  but  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle 
thus  became  identical  with  the  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  enclosure ;  which  but  for  this  circumstance 
would  appear  to  have  been  disproportionately  huge. 

With  these  data  it  is  easy  to  explain  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  have  met  previous  restorers. 

First.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the 
Holy  Place  by  a  screen  of  /our  pillars  supporting 
curtains  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  entrance  there  were  Jive 
pillars  in  a  similar  space.  Now,  no  one  would  put 
a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  entrance  without  a 
motive;  but  the  moment  a  ridge  is  assumed  it 
becomes  indispensable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars  were 
spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  one  in  the  centre, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
other  two  between  them ;  but  the  probabilities  are 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were  beyond 
those  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front  would,  like 
every  thing  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5  cubits  apart. 

Secondly.  Josephus  twice  asserts  {Ant.  iii.  6, 
§4)  that  the  Tabernacle  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  though  he  specifies  only  two — the  Adytum 
and  the  Pronaos.  The  third  was  of  course  the 
porch,  5  cubits  deep,  which  stretched  across  the 
width  of  the  house. 

Thirdly.  In  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the 
Bible  always  uses  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  two 
sides  there.  There  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pillar 
in  the  centre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have 
been  five, — so  that  there  practically  were  two  sides 
there.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, in  speaking  (Ex.  xxvi.  12)  of  this  after  part 
calls  it  Mishcan,  or  the  dwelling,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  Ohel,  or  the  tent,  which  applies  to 
the  whole  structure  covered  by  the  curtains. 

Fourthly.  We  now  understand  why  there  are  10 
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breadths  in  the  under  curtains,  and  11  in  the 
upper.  It  was  that  they  might  break  joint — in 
other  words,  that  the  seam  of  the  one,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  Joining  of  the  two  divisions,  might 
be  over  the  centre  of  the  lower  curtain,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rain  penetrating  through  the  joints.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which 
were  in  excess  at  the  west  hung  at  an  angle,  the 
depth  of  fringe  would  be  practically  about  the  same 
as  on  the  sides. 

Wish  these  suggestions,  the  whole  description  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  so  easily  understood  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dilate  further  upon  it ;  there  are, 
however,  two  points  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  but 
more  with  reference  to  the  Temple  which  succeeded 
it  than  with  regard  to  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

The  first  is  the  disposition  of  the  side  bars  of 
shittim-wood  that  joined  the  boards  together.  At 
first  sight  it,  would  appear  that  there  were  4  short 
and  one  long  bar  on  each  side,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  see  how  these  could  be  arranged  to  accord 
with  the  usual  intei-pretation  of  the  text,  and  very 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  would  have  earned 
about  a  bar  45  feet  long,  when  5  or  6  bars  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  5 
rows  of  bars  are  quite  unnecessary,  besides  being  in 
opposition  to  the  words  of  the  text. 

The  explanation  hinted  at  above  seems  the  most 
reasonable  one — that  the  five  bars  named  (vera.  26 
and  27)  were  joined  end  to  end,  as  Josephus  asserts, 
.  and  the  bar  mentioned  (ver.  28)  was  the  ridge-pole 
'  of  the  roof.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  text  will 
equally  well  bear  the  translation — "  and  the  middle 
bar  which  is  betaem,"  instead  of  "  in  tin  midst  of 
the  boards,  shall  reach  from  end  to  end.''  This 
would  appear  a  perfectly  reasonable  solution  but  for 
the  mechanical  difficulty  that  no  pole  could  be  made 
stiff  enough  to  bear  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
curtains  over  an  extent  of  45  feet,  without  inter- 
mediate supports.  A  ridge-rope  could  easily  be 
stretched  to  twice  that  distance,  if  required  for  the 
purpose,  though  it  too  would  droop  in  the  centre. 
A  pole  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  and  likely 
architectural  arrangement — so  much  so,  that  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  one  was  employed 
with  supports.  One  pillar  in  the  centre  where  the 
curtains  were  joined  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  and  if  the  centre  board  at  the 
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back  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  15  cubits  high 
(which  there  is  nothing  to  contradict),  the  whole 
would  be  easily  constructed.  Still,  as  no  internal 
supports  are  mentioned  either  by  the  Bible  or  Jo- 
sephus, the  question  of  how  the  ridge  was  formed 
and  supported  must  remain  an  open  one,  incapable 
of  proof  with  our  present  knowledge,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert  presently. 

The  other  question  is—  were  the  sides  of  the 
Verandah  which  surrounded  the  Sanctuary  closed  or 
left  open  ?  The  only  hint  we  have  that  this  was 
done,  is  the  mention  of  the  western  sides  always 
in  the  plural,  and  the  employment  of  Mishcan 
and  O/tel  throughout  this  chapter,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  Mishcan  always  seem- 
ing to  apply  to  an  enclosed  space,  which  was  or 
might  be  dwelt  in,  Ohel  to  the  tent  as  a  whole  or 
to  the  covering  only ;  though  here  again  the  point 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  to  be  decisive. 

The  only  really  tangible  reason  for  supposing  the 
sides  were  enclosed  is,  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  by  a 
range  of  small  cells  5  cubits  wide,  in  which  the 
priests  resided  who  were  specially  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  done  this 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  convenience — at  night  at 
least — so  great,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting  it  was 
the  case. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  at  what  distance  from  the  tent  the  tent- 
pegs  were  fixed.  It  could  not  be  less  on  the  sides 
than  7  cubits,  it  may  as  probably  have  been  10. 
In  front  and  rear  the  central  peg  could  hardly  have 
been  at  a  less  distance  than  20  cubits ;  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  from  the  front  to 
rear  the  whole  distance  may  have  been  80  cubits, 
and  from  side  to  side  40  cubits,  measured  from  peg 
to  peg  ;  and  it  is  this  dimension  that  seems  to  have 
governed  the  pegs  of  the  enclosures,  as  it  would 
just  allow  room  for  the  fastenings  of  the  enclosure 
on  either  side,  and  for  the  altar  and  lavur  in  front. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  however,  insisting 
strongly  on  these  and  some  other  minor  points. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain  with  the  wood- 
cuts all  the  main  points  of  the  proposed  restoration, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
Tabernacle  in  strict  conformity  with  every  word 
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and  every  judication  of  the  sacred  text,  and  at  the 
name  time  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle  was  a  rea- 
sonable tent-like  structure,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Solomon's  Temple. 

The  Tabernacle  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  all 
their  wanderings,  and  remained  their  only  Holy 
Place  or  Temple  till  David  obtained  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  and  erected  an  altar  in  the  threshing- 
'  floor  of  Araunah,  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  of 
the  Temple  always  afterwards  stood.  He  also 
brought  the  Ark  out  of  Kirjath-jearim  (2  .Sim.  vi. 
2  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  6)  and  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  it 
in  the  new  city  which  he  called  after  his  own  name. 
Both  these  were  brought  up  thence  by  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  v.  5);  the  Ark  placed  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  but  the  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  been  put 
on  one  side  as  a  relic  (1  Chr.  niii.  32).  We  have 
no  account,  however,  of  the  removal  of  the  original 
Tabernacle  of  Hoses  from  Gibeon,  nor  anything 
that  would  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  that  one 
which  Solomon  removed  out  of  the  City  of  David 
(2  Chr.  v.  5).  In  feet,  from  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Tabernacle 
»  altogether.  It  was  David  who  first  proposed  to  re- 
place the  Tabernacle  by  a  more  permanent  building, 
but  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  4c),  and  though 
he  collected  materials  and  made  arrangements,  the 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his  son  Solomon. 

He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
commenced  this  great  undertaking  in  the  tburth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years,  about 
1005  B.C.  according  to  the  received  chronology. 

On  comparing  the  Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings 
vi.  and  2  Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Josephus  vii.  3,  with 
the  Tabernacle,  as  just  explained,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the  arrangements  were 
identical,  and  the  dimensions  of  every  part  were 
exactly  double  those  of  the  preceding  structure. 
Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle  was  a 
cube,  10  cubits  each  way ;  in  the  Temple  it  was 
20  cubits.  The  Holy  Place  or  outer  ball  was  10 
cubits  wide  by  20  long  and  10  high  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were 
exactly  double.  Tbe  porch  in  the  Tabernacle  was 
5  cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  10 :  its  width  in  both 
instances  being  the  width  of  the  house.  The  chambers 
round  the  House  and  the  Tabernacle  were  each  5 
cubits  wide  on  the  ground-floor,  the  difference  being 
that  in  the  Temple  the  two  walls  taken  together 
made  up  a  thickness  of  5  cubits,  thus  making  10 
cubits  for  the  chambers. 

Taking  all  these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan 
«  of  the  Temple  measured  80  cubits  by  40 ;  that  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  40  by  20  ; 
'and  what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  is  that 
though  the  walls  were  10  cubits  high  in  the  one 
and  20  cubits  in  the  other,  the  whole  height  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  15,  that  of  the  Temple  30  cubits; 
the  one  roof  rising  5,  the  other  10  cubits  above  the 
height  of  the  internal  walls.*  So  exact  indeed  is  this 
coincidence,  that  it  not  only  confirms  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  which  has 
just  been  explained,  but  it  is  a  singular  confirmation 

b  In  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  passage  which  bears 
curiously  and  distinctly  on  wis  subject.  In  WUd.  ix.  8  it 
is  said,  '•  Thou  hast  commanded  me  (i.  e.  Solomon)  to  boild 
a  Temple  In  Thy  Holy  mount,  and  an  altar  in  the  city 
wherein  Thou  dwellest,  a  resemblance  of  (he  Holy  Taber- 
nacle which  Thou  hast  prepared  from  tbe  beginning." 


of  the  minute  accuracy  which  characterised  the 
writers  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  in  this  matter ;  for  not  only  are  we 
able  to  check  tbe  one  by  the  other  at  this  distance 
of  time  with  perfect  certainty,  but,  now  that  we 
know  the  system  on  which  they  were  constructed, 
we  might  almost  restore  both  edifices  from  Josephus' 
account  of  the  Temple  as  re-erected  by  Herod,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 


No.  a.— Plan  of  Solomon',  Temple,  showing  the  disposition  of  tha 
ebambers  Id  two  stories. 

The  proof  that  the  Temple,  as  built  by  Solomon, 
was  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Tabernacle,  goes 
far  also  to  change  the  form  of  another  important 
question  which  has  been  long  agitated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jewish  antiquities,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
quiry as  to  whence  the  Jews  derived  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  Temple  must  now  be  transferred  to  the 
earlier  type,  and  the  question  thus  stands.  Whence 
did  they  derive  the  scheme  of  the  Tabernacle? 

From  Egypt? 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  used  a  moveable  or  tent-like  temple,  neither  the 
pictures  in  their  temples  nor  any  historical  records 
point  to  such  a  form,  nor  has  any  one  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  suggest  such  an  origin  for  that  structure. 

From  Assyria  ? 

Here  too  we  are  equally  devoid  of  any  authority 
or  tangible  data,  for  though  the  probabilities  cer- 
tainly are  that  the  Jews  would  rather  adopt  a  form 
from  the  kindred  Assyrians  than  from  the  hated 
strangers  whose  land  they  had  just  left,  we  have 
nothing  further  to  justify  us  in  such  an  assumption. 

From  Arabia  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  Arabs  may  have  used 
moveable  tent-like  temples.  They  were  a  people 
nearly  allied  in  race  with  the  Jews.  Moses'  tather- 
in-law  was  an  Arab,  and  something  he  may  have 
seen  there  may  have  suggested  the  form  he  adopted. 
But  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  present  go.c 

6  Tbe  only  thing  resembling  it  we  know  of  is  tbe 
Holy  Tent  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  xx.  66,  which,  In  consequence  of  a  sudden  change 
of  wind  at  night  blowing  the  names  from  tbe  altar  on 
which  victims  were  being  sacrificed,  towards  *V  i«po> 
arnivqv.  It  took  fire,  a  circumstance  which  spread  such 
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T*o.  8.—  Tcmb  of  Darius  .lour  1'erMpolii. 


Km-  the  present,  at  least,  it  must  surlice  to  know 
that  the  form  of  the  Temple  was  copied  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  that  any  architectural  ornaments 
that  may  have  been  added  were  such  as  were  usu- 
ally employed  at  that  time  in  Palestine,  and  more 
especially  at  Tyre,  whence  most  of  the  artificers  were 
obtained  who  assisted  in  its  erection. 

So  far  as  the  dimensions  above  quoted  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist,  but  beyond  this  there  axe 
certain  minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  re- 
solve, but  fortunately  they  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance.   The  first  is  the 

Height. — That  given  in  1  K.  vi.  2 — of  30  cubits 
— is  so  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions, that  the  matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest 
there  were  it  not  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4) 
that  the  height,  though  apparently  only  of  the 
porch,  was  120  cubits  =  180  ieet  (as  nearly  as  may 


consternation  throughout  the  army  as  to  lead  to  Its 
destruction. 

Tbe  Carthaginians  were  a  Shemllte  people,  and  seem  to 
tutve  carried  their  Holy  Tent  about  with  their  armies. 


I  be  the  height  ot  the  steeple  of  St.  Mai  tin's  in  the 
Fields).  This  is  so  unlike  anything  we  know  of  iu 
ancient  architecture,  that  having  no  counterpart  in 
the  Tabernacle,  we  might  at  first  sight  feel  almost 
justified  in  rejecting  it  as  a  mistake  or  interpolation, 
but  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  9)  that  Solomon 
overlaid  the  upper  chambers  with  gold,  and  2  K. 
xxiii.  12,  where  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
chambers,  apparently  of  the  Temple,  are  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  this,  both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
persistently  assert  that  there  was  a  superstructure 
on  the  Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part, 
and  the  total  height  they,  in  accordance  with  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet 
(Ant.  rill,  3,  §2).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
obtains  tlese  dimensions  first  by  doubling  the 
height  of  the  lower  Temple,  making  it  60  instead 
of  30  cubits,  and  in  like  manner  exaggerating 
every  other  dimension  to  make  up  this  quantity. 
Were  it  not  for  these  authorities,  it  would  satisfy 


and  to  have  performed  sacrifices  in  front  ot  it,  precisely 
as  w  as  done  by  the  Jews,  excepting,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  victims. 
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nil  the  real  exigencies  of  the  cnse  if  we  assumed 
tint  the  upper  chamber  occupied  the  space  between 
the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  root  of  the 
Temple.  Ten  cubits  or  15  feet,  even  after  deduct- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  two  roofs,  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  suck  an  apartment  as  history  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  existed  there.  But  the  evidence  that 
there  was  something  beyond  this  is  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  rejected. 

In  looking  through  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
for  something  to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the 
only  thing  that  occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that 
existed  on  the  roofs  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Perse- 
'  polis — as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  6,  which  represents 
the  Tomb  of  Darius,  and  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  facade  of  the  Palace  shown  in  plan,  Woodcut 
No.  9.  It  is  true  these  were  erected  five  centuries 
after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  but  they  are 
avowedly  copies  in  stone  of  older  Assyrian  forms,  and 
as  such  may  represent,  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
contemporary  buildings.  Nothing  in  fact  could  re- 
present more  correctly  "  the  altars  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  chambers"  which  Josiah  beat  down  (2  K. 
xxiii.  12)  than  this,  nor  could  anything  more  fully 
meet  all  the  architectural  or  devotional  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  but  its  height  never  could  have  been  GO 
cubits,  or  even  30,  but  it  might  very  probably  be 
the  20  cubits  which  incidentally  Josephus  (xv.  1 1, 
§3)  mentions  as  "  sinking  down  in  the  failure  of  the 
foundations,  but  was  so  left  till  the  days  of  Nero." 
There  can  tar  little  doubt  but  that  the  part  referred 
to  in  this  paragraph  was  some  such  superstructure 
as  that  shown  in  the  last  woodcut ;  and  the  incidental 
mention  of  20  cubits  is  much  more  to  be  tr  usted 
than  Josephus'  heights  generally  are,  which  he  seems 
systematically  to  have  exaggerated  when  he  was 
thinking  about  them. 

Jachin  and  Boaz. — There  are  no  features  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  as  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of 
brass  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  pillars 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks ;  for 
this,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
authority.  The  porch  was  30  feet  in  width, 
and  a  roof  of  that  extent,-  even  if  composed  of  a 
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wooden  beam,  would  not  only  look  painfully  weak 
without  some  support,  but,  in  fact,  almost  impos- 
sible to  construct  with  the  imperfect  science  of  these 
days.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  nearly  doubles  the  dimensions 
given  in  Kings ;  but  this  arises  from  the  systematic 
reduplication  of  the  height  which  misled  Josephus ; 
and  if  we  assume  the  Temple  to  have  been  60  cubits 
high,  the  height  of  the  pillars,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  would  be  appropriate  to  support  the 
roof  of  its  porch,  as  those  in  Kings  are  the  proper 
height  for  a  temple  30  cubits  high,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  true  dimension. 
According  to  1  K.  vii.  15 
et  seq.,  the  pillars  were 
18  cubits  high  and  12  in 
circumfeience,  with  capi- 
tals five  cubits  in  height. 
Above  this  was  (ver.  19) 
another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  lour 
cubits  in  height,  but  which 
from  the  second  mention 
of  it  in  ver.  22  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  an 
entablature,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  order. 
As  these  members  make 
out  27  cubits,  leaving  3 
cubits  or  4J  feet  for  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole 
design  seems  reasonable  and 
proper. 

If  this  conjecture  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  that  the 
lily-work  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Perse- 
politan  cornice  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  which  is  probably 
nearer  in  style  to  that  of 
the  buildings  at  Jerusalem 
than  anything  else  we 
know  of. 

It  seems  almost  in  vain 
to  try  and  speculate  on 
what  was  the  exact  form 
of  the  decoration  of  these 
celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker-work  and 
wreaths  of  chain-work, 
and  the  pomegranates,  &c., 
are  all  features  applicable 
to  metal  architecture ;  and 
though  we  know  that  the 
old  Tartar  races  did  use 
metal  architecture  every- 
where, and  especially  in 
bronze,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  material  every 
specimen  has  perished,  and 

we  have  now  no  representations  from  which  we  can 
restore  them.  The  styles  we  are  familiar  with  were 
all  derived  more  or  less  from  wood,  or  from  stone 
with  wooden  ornaments  repeated  in  the  harder 
material.  Even  at  Persepolis,  though  we  may  feel 
certain  that  everything  we  see  there  had  a  wooden 
prototype,  and  may  suspect  that  much  of  their 
wooden  ornamentation  was  derived  from  the  earlier 
metal  forms,  still  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
original  source  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge,  it  is  dangerous  to  insist  too  closely  on 
any  point.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Pinal's  at 
Persepolis,  of  which  Woodcut  No.  8  is  a  type,  are 
probably  more  like  Jachin  and  Boaz  than  any  other 
pillars  which  have  reached  us  from  antiquity,  and 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  immense  capitals  of  these 
columns  than  we  obtain  from  any  other  examples  ; 
but  being  in  stone,  they  are  far  more  simple  and 
less  ornamental  than  they  would  have  been  in  wood, 
and  infinitely  less  so  than  their  metal  prototypes. 

Internal  Supports. —  The  existence  of  these  two 
pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked  :  Were  there  any 
pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple?  Considering 
that  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  was  20  cubits,  or 
30  feet,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  cedar 
beam  could  be  laid  across  this  without  sinking  in 
the  centre  by  its  own  weight,  unless  trussed  or 
supported  from  below.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  Tyrians  in  those  days  were 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  forms  of  carpentry 
implied  in  the  first  suggestion,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  resorted  to  them  even 
if  they  knew  how ;  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  architecturally  the  iutroduction  of  Pinal's  in  the 
interior  would  have  increased  the  apparent  size  and 
improved  the  artistic  effect  of  the  building  to  a  very 
considerable  degree. 

If  they  were  introduced  at  all,  there  must  have 
beeu  font"  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  not 
necessarily  equally  spaced,  in  a  transverse  direction, 
but  probably  standing  6  cnbits  from  the  walls, 
leaving  a  centre  aisle  of  8  cubits. 
■  The  only  building  at  Jerusalem  whose  construc- 
tion throws  any  light  on  this  subject  is  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  [Palace.]  There  the 
pillars  were  an  inconvenience,  as  the  purposes  of  the 
hall  were  state  and  festivity ;  but  though  the  pillars 
in  the  palace  had  nothing  to  support  above  the  roof, 
they  were  speced  probably  10,  certainly  not  more 
than  12$,  cubits' apart.  If  Solomon  had  been  able 
to  roof  a  claar  space  of  20  cubits,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  neglected  to  do  it  there. 

At  Persepolis  there  is  a  small  building,  called 
the  Palace  or  Temple  of  Darius  (Woodcut  No.  9), 
which  more  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  Temple 
than  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  has  a  porch,  a  central  hall,  an  adytum — the  plan 
of  which  cannot  now  be  made  out — and  a  range  of 
small  chambers  on  either  side.    The  principal  dif- 
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ference  is  that  it  has  four  pillars  in  its  porch  instead 
of  two,  and  consequently  four  rows  in  its  interior 
hall  instead  of  half  that  number,  as"  suggested  above. 
All  the  buildings  at  Persepolis  have  their  floors 
equally  crowded  with  pillars,  and,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  borrowed  this  peculiarity  from 
Nineveh,  there  seems  no  a  priori  reason  why  Solo- 
mon should  not  have  adopted  this  expedient  to  get 
over  what  otherwise  would  seem  an  insuperable 
constructive  difficulty. 

The  question,  in  fact,  is  very  much  the  same  that 
met  us  in  discussing  the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. No  internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere.  But 
the  difficulties  of  construction  without  them  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so 
usual  and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  their  not  being  employed.  Either 
building  was  possible  without  them,  but  certainly 
neither  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

It  may  perhaps  add  something  to  the  probability 
of  their  arrangement  to  mention  that  the  ten  bases 
for  the  lavers  which  Solomon  made  would  stand 
one  within  each  inter-column  on  either  hand, 
wheie  they  would  be  beautiful  and  appropriate 
ornaments.  Without  some  such  accentuation  of 
the  space,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  what  they 
were,  and  why  ten. 

Chambers. — The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three  tiers 
of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  exter- 
nally on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance. 
Though  not  expressly  so  stated,  these  were  a  sort  of  r 
monastery,  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
priests  who  were  either  permanently  or  in  turn 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest 
storey  was  only  5.  cubits  in  width,  the  next  6, 
and  the  upper  7,  allowing  an  offset  of  1  cubit  on 
the  side  of  the  Temple,  or  of  9  inches  on  each  side, 
on  which  the  flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to 
cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  Assuming  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  at  the  level  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber's to  have  been  2  cubits  thick,  and  the  outer 
wall  one — it  could  not  well  have  been  less— this 
would  exactly  make  up  the  duplication  of  the 
dimension  found  as  before  mentioned  for  the  verandah 
of  the  Tabernacle. 

It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any- 
thing at  all  analogous  to  this  ;  but  in  the  plan  last 
quoted  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Darius,  we  find  a 
similar  range  on  either  hand.  The 
palace  of  Xerxes  possesses  this  feature 
also ;  but  in  the  great  hall  there,  and 
its  counterpart  at  Susa,  the  place  of 
these  chambers  is  supplanted  by  lateral 
porticoes  outside  the  walls  that  sur- 
rounded the  central  phalanx  of  pillars. 
Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  Assy- 
rian Temple  architecture  is  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  feature 
was  common  elsewheie,  and  though 
something  very  like  it  occurs  in  Bud- 
dhist Viharas  in  India,  these  latter  are 
comparatively  so  modem  that  their  dis- 
position hardly  bears  on  the  inquiry. 

Outer  Court. — The  enclosure  of  the 
Temple  consisted,  according  to  the  Bible 
(1  K.  vi.  36),  of  a  low  wall  of  three 
courses  of  stones  and  a  row  of  cedar 
beams,  both  probably  highly  orna- 
mented. As  it  is  more  than  pioliuhle 
that  the  same  duplication  of  dimensions 
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took  place  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the 
Tabernacle,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  10 
cubits,  or  15  feet,  in  height,  and  almost  certainly 
100  cubits  north  and  south,  and  200  east  and  west. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  any  porti- 
coes or  gateways  or  any  architectural  ornaments  of 
this  enclosure,  for  though  names  which  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple  do  occur 
in  1  Chr.  ix.,  xxiv.,  and  xxvi.,  this  was  before  the 
Temple  itself  was  built ;  and  although  Josephus 
does  mention  such,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was 
writing  five  centuries  after  its  total  destruction,  and 
he  was  too  apt  to  confound  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent in  his  descriptions  of  buildings  which  did  not 
then  exist.  There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  Herod's 
Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch,  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  monarch ; 
but  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  and  as  neither 
in  the  account  of  Solomon's  building  nor  in  any 
subsequent  repairs  or  incidents  is  any  mention  made 
of  such  buildings,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 

Temple  of  Zercbbabel. 

We  have  very  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (cir.  520  B.C.),  and  no  descrip- 
tion that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere  which  are  extremely  interesting  as 
affording  points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the 
Temples  which  preceded  it,  or  were  erected  after  it. 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in 
the  Book  of  Ezra  (vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  builded, 
the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the 
foundations  thereof  be  strongly  laid;  the  height 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof 
threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones 
and  a  row  of  new  timber."  Josephus  quotes  this 
passage  almost  literally  (xi.  4,  §6),  but  in  doing  so 
enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate  the  word  here 
called  How  as  "Storey"  (So/ioj)— as  indeed  the 
sense  would  lead  us  to  infer — for  it  could  only  apply 
to  the  three  storeys  of  chambers  that  surrounded 
Solomon's,  and  afterward'a  Herod's  Temple,  and 
with  this  again  we  come  to  the  wooden  Talar  which 
surmounted  the  Temple  and  formed  a  fourth  storey. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this  dimension 
of  60  cubits  in  height  accords  perfectly  with  the 
words  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Herod  (xv.  11,  §1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that 
the  Temple  built  after  the  Captivity  wanted  60 
cubits  of  the  height  of  that  of  Solomon.  For  as  he 
had  adopted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  height  of 
120  cubits,  as  written  in  the  Chronicles,  for  that 
Temple,  this  one  remained  only  60. 

The  other  dimension  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is 
20  cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for 
we  find  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that 
.t  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired  by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  authority  for  assuming  that  any 
increase  was  made  in  the  dimensions  of  either  the 


*  In  recounting  the  events  narrated  by  Ezra  (x.  9), 
Josephus  says  (Ant.  xi.  5,  y4)  that  the  assembly  there 
referred  to  took  place  In  the  upper  room,  iv  rtp  vir«pq>q> 
tou  upov,  which  would  be  a  very  curious  Illustration 
of  the  use  of  that  apartment  if  It  could  be  d< •pcndwl 


Holy  Place  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  since  we  find  that 
these  were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  description  of  an 
ideal  Temple — and  were  afterwards  those  of  Herod's. 
And  as  this  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was  more  strictly  speaking  re- 1 
paired  than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  its  dimensions  were  then  diminished.  We 
are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming 
that  the  porch  and  the  chambers  all  round  were  20 
cubits  in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  build- 
ing. This  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
tor  by  the  introduction  of  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  and  the  rooms  of  the  priest's  lodgings  in- 
stead of  each  being  a  thoroughfare,  as  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  case  in  Solomon's  Temple. 

This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata 
made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  in- 
cluding the  upper  room  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth.* 

The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple  is  found 
in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus (cmt.  Ap.  i.  22),  he  says,  that  "  In  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  stone  walled  en- 
closure about  500  feet  in  length  (4s  terrinKtipos), 
and  100  cubits  in  width,  with  double  gates,"  in 
which  he  describes  the  Temple  as  being  situated. 

The  last  dimension  is  exactly  what  we  obtained 
above  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  Tabernacle  en- 
closure as  applied  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  tolerably  certain,  but  the 
500  feet  in  length  exceeds  anything  we  have  yet 
reached  by  200  feet.  It  may  be  that  at  this  age  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  a  court  for  the  women  or 
the  Gentiles,  a  sort  of  Narthex  or  Galilee  for  those 
who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If  this  or  these 
together  were  100  cubits  square,  it  would  make  up 
the  "  nearly  5  plethra  "  of  our  author.  Hecataeus 
also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square 
and  10  high.  And  although  he  mentions  the 
Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us 
with  any  dimensions. 

From  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if  "  the 
Priests  and  Levi  tea  and  Elders  of  families  were  dis- 
consolate at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old 
Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to  erect "  (Ezr.  iii. 
12 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  4,  §2),  it  certainly  was  not  be-  • 
cause  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension  had ' 
been  increased  one-third ;  but  it  may  have  been  that 
the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other  ornaments  of 
Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed  this,  and  the  pillars 
of  the  portico  and  the  veils  may  all  have  beeu  far 
moie  splendid,  so  also  probably  were  the  vessels; 
and  all  this  is  what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  far 
more  than  mere  architectural  splendour.  In  speak- 
ing of  these  Temples  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  far  iu-  * 
ferior  to  those  of  the  Heathen.  Even  that  of  Ezra 
is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish  church  of  tht 
last  century — Solomon's  was  smaller.  It  was  the 
lavish  display  of  the  precious  metals,  the  elaboration 
of  carved  ornament,  and  the  beauty  of  the  textile 


upon,  but  both  the  Hebrew  and  LXX  are  so  clear  that 
it  was  In  the  "street,'' or  "place  "of  the  Temple,  that 
we  cannot  base  any  argument  upon  it,  though  it  is 
curious  as  indicating  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 

Josephus. 
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fabrics,  which  made  up  their  splendour  and  rendered 
them  «o  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
there  can  consequently  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  judge  of  them  by  the  number  of  cubits  they 
measured.  They  were  Temples  of  a  Shemitic,  not 
of  a  Celtic  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel. 

The  vision  of  a  Temple  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
saw  while  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  in 
Babylonia  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  Temple  that  ever  was  built 
or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  con- 
sequently only  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
what  a  Shemitic  Temple  ought  to  be.  As  such  it 
would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  correctly 
restored,  but  unfortunately  the  difficulties  of  making 
out  a  complicated  plan  from  a  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion arc  very  great  indeed,  and  are  enhanced  m  this 
instance  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  architectural  terms,  and  it 
may  also  be  from  the  prophet  describing  not  what 
he  actually  knew,  but  only  what  he  saw  in  a  vision. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  rind  that  the  Temple  itself 
(  was  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by  Solo- 
mon, viz.  an  adytum  (Ez.  xl.  1-4),  20  cubits  square, 
a  naos,  20  X  40,  and  surrounded  by  cells  of  10  cubits' 
width  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
whole,  with  the  porch,  making  up  40  cubits  by  80, 
or  very  little  more  than  one  four-thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  Temple:  the  height  un- 
fortunately is  not  given.  Beyond  this  weie  various 
courts  and  residences  for  the  priests,  and  places  for 
sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple,  till 
he  comes  to  the  outer  court,  which  measured  500 
reeds  on  each  of  its  sides ;  each  reed  (Ez.  xl.  5)  was 
6  Babylonian  cubits  long,  viz.  of  cubits  each  of  one 
ordinary  cubit  and  a  handbreadth,  or  21  inches.  The 
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reed  was  therefore  1 0  feet  6  inches,  and  the  side  con- 
sequently 5250  Greek  feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  t 
an  English  mile,  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
area  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Temple  included ! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
by  saying  that  the  prophet  meant  cubits,  not  reeds ; 
but  this  is  quite  untenable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  specification  of  the  length  of  the 
reed,  and  nothing  more  careful  than  the  mode  in 
which  reeds  are  distinguished  from  cubits  through- 
out ;  as  for  instance  in  the  two  next  verses  (6  and  7  ) 
where  a  chamber  and  s  gateway  are  mentioned,  each 
of  one  reed.  If  cubit  were  substituted,  it  would 
be  nonsense. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  is 
extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  were  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  different 
they  were  from  those  of  other  nations;  and  it  is 
interesting  here,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  arrangements  of  Herod's  Temple  r 
were  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the  descrip- 
tion here  given.  The  outer  court,  for  instance,  with 
its  porticoes  measuring  400  cubits  each  way,  is  an 
exact  counterpart  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  outer 
court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and  is  not  found  iu  either 
Solomon's  or  Zeniblabel's ;  and  so  too,  evideutly, 
are  several  of  the  internal  arrangements. 

Temple  of  Herod. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  Temples  we  are  indebted  almost  wholly  to 
the  works  of  Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint  from 
the  Talmud. 

The  Bible  unfortunately  contains  nothing  to  assist 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary  in  this  respect. 
With  true  Shemitic  indifference  to  such  objects,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  furnish  a 
single  hint  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain 
either  what  the  situation  or  the  dimensions  of  the 
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Temple  were,  nor  any  characteristic  feature  of  its 
architecture.  But  Josephus  knew  the  spot  per- 
sonally, and  his  horizontal  dimensions  are  so  mi- 
nutely accurate  that  we  almost  suspect  he  had 
before  his  eyes,  when  writing,  some  ground-plan  of 
the  building  prepared  in  the  quartermaster-general's 
department  of  Titus's  army.  They  form  a  strange 
contrast  with  his  dimensions  in  height,  widen, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  can  be  shown  to  be 
J  exaggerated,  generally  doubled.  As  the  buildings 
were  all  thrown  down  during  the  siege,  it  was  im- 
possible to  convict  him  of  error  in  respect  to  eleva- 
tions, but  as  regards  plan  he  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  knowledge  of  those 
among  whom  he  was  living  and  writing. 

The  Temple  or  naos  itself  was  in  dimensions  and 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerubbabel — more  like  the  latter ; 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made  ont  180  cubits  by  240,  and  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence ; 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure  mea- 
suring externally  400  cubits  each  way,  which  was 
adorned  with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour  than  any 
we  know  of  attached  to  any  temple  of  the  ancient 
■  world:  all  showing  how  strongly  Roman  influence 
was  at  work  in  enveloping  with  Heathen  magni- 
ficence the  simple  templar  arrangements  of  a  Shemitic 
people,  which,  however,  remained  nearly  unchanged 
amidst  all  this  external  incrustation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jerusalem, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1019-20]  that  the  Temple  was  certainly 
situated  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known  as 
the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  here  the  arguments  there  adduced  to 
prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what  Josephus  states 
them  to  be,  400  cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each  way. 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt  it  he  enclosed  a 
space  "  twice  as  large"  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  its  courts  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §1),  an  expres- 
sion that"  probably  must  not  be  taken  too  literally, 
at  least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  measurements  of 
Hecataeus.  According  to  them  the  whole  area  of 
Herod's  Temple  was  between  four  and  five  times 
greater  than  that  which  preceded  it.  What  Herod 
did  apparently  was  to  take  in  the  whole  space  between 
the  Temple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
to  add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north  and  south 
to  support  the  porticoes  which  he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the  principal 
defence  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there  were  no 
gates  or  openings  in  that  direction,*  and  being  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  brow— as  evidenced  from 
its  appearance  in  the  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this 
side — it  was  at  ail  future  times  considered  unattack- 
able  from  the  eastward.  The  north  side,  too,  where 
not  covered  by  the  fortress  Anton  ia,  became  part 
of  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  with- 
out external  gates.  But  it  may  also  have  been  that, 
as  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  indeed  the  general 
cemetery  of  Jerusalem,  were  situated  immediately 
to  the  northward  of  the  Temple,  there  was 
some  religious  feeling  in  preventing  too  ready  access 

•  The  Talmud,  it  is  true,  docs  mention  a  gate  as  exist- 
ing in  the  eastern  wall,  but  Us  testimony  on  this  point  is 
so  unsatisfactory  and  in  such  direct  opposition  to  Jose- 
phus and  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  that  it  may  safely 
be  disregarded. 

f  Owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  place,  blocked  up  as  it 
now  is,  and  ihe  rallied  state  of  the  capital,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a  correct  delineation  of  it.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 


from  the  Temple  to  the  burying-places  (Ex.  xliii. 
7-9). 

On  the  south  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  the 
wall  of  Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in 
the  centre  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  These  gates  still 
exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from  the 
south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  only 
architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod  which  • 
remain  in  situ.  This  entrance  consists  of  a  double 
archway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  opening  into  a  square  vestibule  mea- 
suring 40  feet  each  way.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a 
pillar  crowned  by  a  capital  of  the  Greek — rather 
than  Roman— Corinthian  order  (Woodcut  No.  11) ; 
the  acanthus  alternating  with  the  water-leaf,  as  in 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  and  other  Greek 
examples,  but  which  was  an  arrangement  abandoned 
by  the  Romans  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
never  afterwards  employed.'  From  this  pillar  spring 
four  fiat  segmental  arches,  and  the  space  between  these 
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No.  11.— Capital  of  llllar  in  Veeubule  of  louthem  entrance. 

is  roofed  by  flat  domes,  constructed  apparently  on 
the  horizontal  principle.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule 
are  of  the  same  bevelled  masonry  as  the  exterior; 
but  either  at  the  time  of  erection  or  subsequently 
the  projections  seem  to  have  been  chiselled  off  in 
some  parts  so  as  to  form  pilasters.  From  this  a 
double  tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a 
flight  of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway 
of  the  inner  Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is 
the  one  of  the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which 
anyone  arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish 
to  enter  the  inner  enclosure.  It  seems  to  have  been 
this  necessity  that  led  to  the  external  gateway  being 
placed  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exact 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  where  naturally  we  should 
otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 

We  learn  from  the  Talmud  (Mid.  ii.  6),  that  the 
gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led 
was  called  the  "  Water  Gate;"  and  it  is  interesting 
to  be  able  to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  de- 
scription of  Kehemiah  (xii.  37).  The  Water  Gate  is 
more  often  mentioned  in  the  mediaeval  references  to 
the  Temple  than  any  other,  especially  by  Mahoraedan 
authors,  though  by  them  frequently  confounded 
with  the  outer  gate  at  the  other  end  of  this  passage. 

as  a  considerable  controversy  bos  arisen  as  to  lis  exact 
character.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  mention 
that  the  drawing  made  by  the  architectural  draughtsman 
who  accompanied  M.  Kenan  in  his  late  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Syria  confirms  to  the  fullest  extent  the  character 
of  the  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  view  given  above 
from  Mr.  Arundale's  drawing. 
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Towards  the  westward  there  were  four  gateways 
to  the  external  enclosure  of  the  Temple  (Ant.  it.  1 1, 
§5),  and  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
traced  with  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern  led 
over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  identified  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (of  which  a  Tiew  is  given  in  art.  Jeru- 
salem, toI.  i.  p.  1019),  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basi- 
lica of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace  (Ant.  ib.). 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270 
feet  from  the  S.W.  angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below 
that  of  the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site 
of  the  third  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Meckme'  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen, 
bat  it  will  be  found  between  200  and  250  feet  from 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area ;  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond 
that  on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itself  was  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
towards  the  north.  The  fourth  was  that  which 
led  over  the  causeway  which  still  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance of  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle. 

In  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  until  the  area  was 
enlarged  by  Herod,  the  ascent  from  the  western 
valley  to  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  (Neh.  xii.  37 ;  IK.  x.  5, 
&c),  similar  to  those  at  Persepolis,  and  like  them 
probably  placed  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the 
architectural  design.  When,  however,  the  Temple 
came  to  be  fortified  "  modo  arris  "  (Tacit.  H.  v.  12), 
the  causeway  and  the  bridge  were  established  to 
afford  communication  with  the  upper  city,  and  the 
two  intermediate  lower  entrances  to  lead  to  the 
lower  city,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  the  city 
of  David." 

Cloisters. — The  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
f  Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlarged  by 
Herod.  It  is  not  quite  clear  if  there  was  not  an 
eastern  porch  before  this  time,  and  if  so,  it  may  have 
been  nearly  on  the  site  of  that  subsequently  erected ; 
but  on  the  three  other  sides  the  Temple  area  was  so 
extended  at  the  last  rebuilding  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  from  the  Tery  foundations  the  terrace 
walls  and  cloisters  belonged  wholly  to  the  last  period. 

The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches  in  height  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §2) 
with  fiat  roofs,  and  resting  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple.  These,  however,  were  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica  which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This 
is  so  minutely  described  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xv.  11, 
§5)  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
arrangement  or  ascertaining  its  dimensions.  It  con- 
sisted (in  the  language  of  Gothic  architecture)  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  being 
open,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall. 
The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of  the 
aide  aisles  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars ; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle 
100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  something  in  excess 
f  of  that  of  York  Cathedral,  while  its  total  length 
was  one  stadium  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in 
excess  of  York,  or  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals. 

t  It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary excess  The  Rabbis  adopted  the  sacred  number 
of  Kxeklel  of  500  for  their  external  dimensions  of  the 
Temple,  without  caring  much  whether  it  meant  reeds  or 
cubits,  and  though  the  commentators  say  that  they  only 
meant  the  smaller  cubit  of  15  inches,  or  625  feet  In  all, 
this  explanation  will  not  hold  good,  as  all  their  other 


This  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  162 
Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  four  rows,  forty  in 
each  row — the  two  odd  pillars  forming  apparently 
a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
palace,  whose  axis  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Stoa,  which  thus  formed  the  principal  entrance 
from  the  city  and  palace  to  the  Temple. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these 
cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  3  cubits 
in  height,  beautifully  ornamented  with  earring,  but 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Roman  characters 
forbidding  any  Gentile  to  pass  within  its  boundaries. 
Again,  at  a  short  distance  within  this  was  a  flight 
of  steps  supporting  the  terrace  or  platform  on  which 
the  Temple  itself  stood.  According  to  Josephus 
(B.  J.  t.  5,  §2)  this  terrace  was  15  cubits  or  22 J 
feet  high,  and  was  approached  first  by  fourteen  steps, 
each  we  may  assume  about  one  foot  in  height,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  berm  or  platform,  10  cubits 
wide,  called  the  Chel ;  and  there  were  again  in  the 
depth  of  the  gateways  fire  or  six  steps  more  leading 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  thus  making  20 
or  21  steps  in  the  whole  height  of  22}  feet.  To  the 
eastward,  where  the  court  of  the  women  was  situated, 
this  arrangement  was  reversed ;  five  steps  led  to 
the  Chel,  and  fifteen  from  that  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple. 

The  court  of  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  very  nearly  'a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable 
us  to  feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth  says 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S. 
(ii.  6).  But  on  the  two  last  sides  there  were  the 
gateways  with  their  exhedrae  and  chambers,  which 
may  hare  made  up  25  cubits  each  way,  though, 
with  such  measurements  as  we  hare,  it  appears 
they  were  something  less. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given  by 
Josephus,  but  are  in  the  Middoth,  as  137  cubits 
square — a  dimension  we  may  safely  reject,  first, 
from  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  Jews' allotting 
to  the  women  a  space  more  than  ten  times  greater 
than  that  allotted  to  tbe  men  of  Israel  or  to  the 
Levites,  whose  courts,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  respectively  137  by  11  cubits;  but, 
more  than  this,  from  tbe  impossibility  of  finding 
room  for  such  a  court  while  adhering  to  the  other 
dimensions  given.'  If  we  assume  that  the  enclosure 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters,  its 
dimension  must  have  been  about  37  or  40  cubits 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 

The  great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially 
on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  court 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height, 
strongly  fortified  and  ornamented  with  great  ela- 
boration. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  from  tbe  court  of  the  women  » 
to  the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  hare  been  the 
pride  of  the  Temple  area — covered  with  earring, 
richly  gilt,  having  apartments  over  it  (Ant.  it. 
11,  §7),  more  like  theGopura*  of  an  Indian  temple 
than  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  archi- 

measurements  agree  so  closely  with  those  of  Josephus 
that  they  evidently  were  using  the  same  cubit  of  IS 
Inches.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  having  erroneously 
adopted  500  cubits  Instead  of  400  for  the  external  dimen- 
sions, they  bad  100  cubits  to  spare,  and  Introduced  them 
where  no  authority  existed  to  show  they  were  wrong. 
t>  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  93  et  seq. 
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tectuie.  It  was  also  in  all  probability  the  one  called 
the  "  Beautiful  Gate  "  in  the  New  Testament. 

Immediately  within  this  gateway  stood  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  according  to  Josephus  (B.  J.  v. 
5,  §6),  50  cubits  square  and  15  cubits  high,  with 
an  ascent  to  it  by  an  inclined  plane.  The  Talmud 
reduces  this  dimension  to  32  cubits  (Middoth,  iii. 
1),  and  adds  a  number  of  particulars,  which  make 
it  appear  that  it  must  have  been  like  a  model  of  the 
Babylonian  or  other  Assyrian  temples.  On  the 
north  side  were  the  rings  and  stakes  to  which  the 
victims  were  attached  which  were  brought  in  to 
be  sacrificed ;  and  to  the  south  an  inclined  plane  led 
down,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Water  Gate — so 
allied  because  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the 
great  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  first  explored 
and  described  by  Dr.  Barclay  (dtp  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  526),  from  which  water  was  supplied  to 
the  Altar  and  the  Temple.  And  a  little  beyond 
this,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Altar  was  an  open- 
ing (Middoth,  iii.  3),  through  which  the  blood  of 
the  victims  flowed'  westward  and  southward  to 
the  king's  garden  at  Siloam. 

Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  were  enclosed  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height,  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  separate  from  the  priests  while 
the  latter  were  performing  their  functions. 

Within  this  last  enclosure  towards  the  westward 
stood  the  Temple  itself.  As  before  mentioned,  its 
internal  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  or  of  that  seen  by  the  Prophet 
in  a  vision,  viz.  20  cubits  or  30  feet,  by  60  cubits 
or  90  feet,  divided  into  a  cubical  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
a  holy  place  of  2  cubes ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  doubting  but  that  the  Sanctuary 
always  stood  on  the  identically  same  spot  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thousand  years 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Although  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Pteromata  or 
surrounding  parts  being  increased  from  10  to  20 
cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like  the  second, 
measured  60  cubits  across,  and  100  cubits  east  and 
west.  The  width  of  the  facade  was  also  augmented 
by  wings  or  shoulders  (2?.  /.  v.  5,  §4)  projecting 
20  cubits  each  way,  making  the  whole  breadth 
100  cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far  all 
seems  certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height, 
every  measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly 
Jewish  idea  of  a  building  which,  without  being  a 
cube,  was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  100 
high — and  everything  seems  to  be  made  to  bend  to 
this  simple  ratio  of  proportion.  It  may  also  be 
partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  heights 
as  comjared  with  horizontal  dimensions,  and  the 
tendency  that  always  exists  to  exaggerate  these 
latter,  that  may  have  led  to  some  confusion,  but 
from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  as 


'  A  channel  exactly  corresponding  to  that  described  In 
the  Talmud  has  been  discovered  by  Slgnor  Plerotti, 
running  towards  the  vmth-uut.  In  bis  published  ac- 
counts be  mistakes  it  for  one  flowing  north-east.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  Talmud,  wblch  Is  our  only  authority 
on  the  subject 

k  As  It  Is  not  easy  always  to  realize  figured  dimensions, 
It  may  assist  those  who  are  not  In  the  habit  of  doing  so 
•  to  slate  that  the  western  facade  and  nave  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Herod's  Temple. 
Thus,  the  facade  with  its  shoulders  is  about  100  cubits  wide. 


regards  height,  were  what  they  were  asserted  to  be 
by  Josephus,  and  specified  with  such  minute  detail 
in  the  Middoth  (iv.  6).  This  authority  makes 
the  height  of  the  floor  6,  of  the  hall  40  cubits ; 
the  rooting  5  cubits  in  thickness ;  then  the  coena- 
culum  or  upper  room  40,  and  the  roof,  parapet, 
&c.,  9 ! — all  the  parts  being  named  with  the  most 
detailed  particularity. 

As  the  Adytum  was  certainly  not  more  than  20 
cubits  high,  the  first  40  looks  very  like  a  duplica- 
tion, and  so  does  the  second ;  for  a  room  20  cubits 
wide  and  40  high  is  so  absurd  a  proportion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  it.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Josephus  was 
guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the  altitude  of  the1 
building  he  was  describing,  as  it  can  be  proved  he 
did  in  some  other  instances.11 

From  the  above  it  would  appear,  that  in  so  far 
as  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of 
this  celebrated  building,  or  their  arrangement  in 
plan  is  concerned,  we  can  restore  every  part  with 
very  tolerable  certainty ;  and  there  does  not  appear 
either  to  be  very  much  doubt  as  to  their  real  height. 
But  when  we  turn  from  actual  measurement  and 
try  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea  of  conjecture  with 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  from  " 
the  appearance  of  nearly  contemporary  cloisters  at 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec  we  can  judge  of  their  effect. 
There  are  also  in  the  Haraffi  area  at  Jerusalem  a 
number  of  pillars  which  once  belonged  to  these  colon- 
nades, and  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
measure  and  draw  them,  we  may  restore  the  cloisters 
at  all  events  with  almost  absolute  certainty. 

We  may  also  realize  very  nearly  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  inner  fortified  enclosure  with  its 
gates  and  their  accompaniments,  and  we  can  also 
restore  the  Altar,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  Temple 
itself,  all  is  guess  work.  Still  the  speculation  is  so 
interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §5) 
that  the  priests  built  the  Temple  itself  in  eighteen 
months,  while  it  took  Herod  eight  years  to  com- 
plete his  part,  and  as  only  priests  apparently  were 
employed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  was  not  a . 
rebuilding,  but  only  a  repair — it  may  be  with  ad- 
ditions—which they  undertook.  We  know  also  from 
Maccabees,  and  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  priests 
to  allow  Herod  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  all, 
that  the  Temple,  though  at  one  time  desecrated,  f 
was  never  destroyed ;  so  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  still 
standing,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the 
second  Temple  must  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis 


The  nave  Is  go  cubits  wide  and  60  high,  and  If  you  divide 
the  aisle  Into  three  storeys  you  can  have  a  correct  idea 
of  the  chambers ;  and  If  the  nave  wiih  Its  clerestory  were 
divided  by  a  floor,  they  would  correctly  represent  the 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  and  Its  upper  rooms.  The 
nave,  however,  to  the  transept,  is  considerably  more  Iban 
100  cubits  long,  while  the  facade  is  only  between  60  and 
60  cubits  high.  Those,  therefore,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
text,  must  double  lis  height  In  Imagination  to  realise  Its 
appearance,  but  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  Temple  was 
not  higher  in  reality  than  the  facade  of  the  cathedral. 
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and  Socx.  In  fact  the  Woodcut  No.  6  correctly  re- 
presents the  second  Temple  in  so  far  as  its  details  are 
concerned ;  for  we  must  not  be  led  away  with  the 
modern  idea  that  different  people  built  in  different 
styles,  which  they  kept  distinct  and  practised  only 
within  their  own  narrow  limits.  The  Jews  were 
too  closely  connected  with  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians at  this  period  to  know  of  any  other  style, 
and  in  fact  their  Temple  was  built  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting 
the  contemporary  edifices  at  Persepolis  and  Sua*. 

The  question  still  remains  how  much  of  this 
building  or  of  its  details  were  retained,  or  how 
much  of  Roman  feeling  added.  We  may  at  once 
dismiss  the  idea  that  anything  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt.  That  country  had  no  influence  at  this 
period  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow  valley, 
and  we  cannot  trace  one  vestige  of  her  taste  or  feeling 
in  anything  found  in  Syria  at  or  about  this  epoch. 

Turning  to  the  building  itself,  we  find  that  the 
only  things  that  were  added  at  this  period  were  the 
wings  to  the  facade,  and  it  may  consequently  be 
surmised  that  the  facade  was  entirely  remodelled 
at  this  time,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  centre  a 
great  arch,  which  was  a  very  Roman  feature,  and 
very  unlike  anything  we  know  of  as  existing  before. 
This,  Josephus  says,  was  25  cubit!  wide  and  70 
high,  which  is  so  monstrous  in  proportion,  and, 
being  wider  than  the  Temple  itself,  so  unlikely, 
that  it  may  safely  be  rejected,  and  we  may  adopt 
in  its  stead  the  more  moderate  dimensions  of  the 
Middoth  (iii.  7),  which  makes  it  20  cubits  wide 
by  40  high,  which  is  not  only  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  but  also  with 
the  proportions  of  Roman  architecture.  This  arch 
occupied  the  centre,  and  may  easily  be  restored ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  37  cubits  on  either 
hand  ?  Were  they  plain  like  an  unfinished  Egyptian 
propylon,  or  covered  with  ornament  like  an  Indian 
Gopura  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  facade  on 
either  hand  was  covered  with  a  series  of  small 
arches  and  panels  four  'storeys  in  height,  and  more 
like  the  T&k  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon «  than  any  other 
building  now  existing.  It  is  tine  that  nearly  five 
centuries  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  the  one 
building  and  the  erection  of  the  other.  But  Herod's 
Temple  was  not  the  last  of  its  race,  nor  was 
Nushirvan's  the  first  of  its  class,  and  its  pointed 
arches  and  clumsy  details  show  just  such  a  degrada- 
tion of  style  as  we  should  expect  from  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  them.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  Asia  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty  on  such  a  subject, 
but  we  may  yet  recover  many  of  the  lost  links  which 
connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so  restore  the 
earlier  examples  with  at  least  proximate  certainty. 

Whatever  the  exact  appearance  of  its  details  may 
have  been,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  triple 
Temple  of  Jerusalem — the  lower  court,  standing  on 
its  magnificent  terraces — the  inner  court,  raised  on 
its  platlbrm  in  the  centre  of  this — and  the  Temple 
itself,  rising  out  of  this  group  and  crowning  the 
whole — must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the 

"  Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  375. 

a  Ewald  is  disposed  lo  think  that  even  In  the  form  in 
which  we  have  the  Commandment*  there  are  some  addi- 
tions made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and  the 
fourth  commandments  were  originally  as  briefly  impe- 
rative as  the  sixth  or  seventh  (Gaek.  Itr.  U.  206).  The 
difference  between  tbe  reason  given  in  Ex.  xx.  1 1  for  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  that  stated  to  have  been  given 
In  Deui.  v.  16,  makes,  perhaps,  such  a  conjecture  possible. 


beauty  of  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  splendid  archi- 
tectural combinations  of  the  ancient  world.  [J.  F.J 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  (1.)  The  po- 
pular name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  ist 
not  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have  the  "  ten 
words"  (D'Ta'in  rPB'Jf ;  to  Mica  piifutra ;  verba 

decern),  not  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ; 
Deut.  iv.  13,  x.  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is  not 
altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  vord  of  God, 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  constantly  recurring 
term  for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any 
phrase  expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  power.  If  on 
the  one  side  there  was  the  special  contrast  to  which 
our  Lord  refers  between  the  commandments  of  God 
and  the  traditions  of  men  (Matt.  xv.  3),  the  arrogance 
of  the  Rabbis  showed  itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing 
the  words  of  the  Scribes  on  the  same  level  as  the  word* 
of  God.  [Comp.  Scribes.]  Nowhere  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  is  any  direct  reference  made  to 
their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo,  however,  vtfi 
rir  ttxa  \oytmr,  shows  that  it  had  fixed  itself  on 
the  Jewish  mind,  and  later  still,  it  gave  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  word  ("  The  Decalogue  "  a) 
J«itifXo70j,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  iii.  12),  which 
has  perpetuated  itself  in  modern  languages.  Other 
names  are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these 
alone,  are  "  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  un- 
changing ground  of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people,  all  else  being  as  a  superstructure,  acces- 
sory and  subordinate  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  They  are 
also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes  simply 
"  the  testimony,"  the  witness  to  men  of  the  Divine 
will,  righteous  itself,  demanding  righteousness  in 
man  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18,  &c.).  It  is  by  virtue 
of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  Ark  becomes,  in  its 
turn,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Num.  x.  33, 
&c.),  that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  Tabernacle 
of  Witness,  of  Testimony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21,  &c). 
[Tabernacle.]  They  remain  there,  throughout 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a 
hoar  antiquity  (1  K.  viii.  9),  their  material,  the 
writing  on  them,  the  sharp  incisive  character  of  the 
laws  themselves  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a  later  time.  Not 
less  did  the  commandments  themselves  speak  of  the 
earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold,  but 
the  ox  and  the  ass  wei  e  the  great  representatives  of 
wealth  •  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii.  3). 

(2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Ten  great 
Words  were  first  given  to  the  people,  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  othe/ 
precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  dark 
nesf,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
Moses  was  called  to  receive  the  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cease  to  be  a  holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  tht 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the  language  of 
later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was  not 
excluded.'  The  law  was  "  ordained  by  angels  "  (Gal. 

Scholia  which  modem  annoUttors  put  into  the  margin  are 
in  tbe  existing  state  of  the  O.  T.  incorporated  into  the 
text.  Obviously  both  forms  could  not  have  appeaml 
written  on  tbe  Two  Tables  of  Stone,  yet  lieut  v.  is,  fi 
not  only  states  a  different  reason,  but  affirms  that  "all 
these  words"  were  thus  written.  Ketl  (Comm.  on  Kg. 
xx.)  seems  on  this  point  disposed  to  agree  with  Ewald. 

k  Buxtorf,  H  is  true,  asserts  that  Jewish  Interpreters, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain  that  "Ileum  verba 
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Hi.  19),  "spoken  by  angels"  (Heb.  h.  2„  reoeiyed 
as  the  ordinance  of  angel*  (Acts  vii.  53).  The 
agency  of  those  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist 
connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flaming  fire  (Ps. 
civ.  4;  Heb.  i.  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai.  And 
the  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  1 9 )  affirms,  that  of  "  a  mediator." 
He  stood  "  between  "  the  people  and  the  Lord,  "  to 
show  them  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Dcut.  v.  5), 
while  they  stood  afar  off,  to  give  form  and  distinct- 
ness to  what  would  else  have  been  terrible  and 
overwhelming.  The  "  voice  of  the  Lord "  which 
they  heard  in  the  thunderings  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  "  full  of  majesty,"  "  dividing  the  flames 
of  fire"  (Ps.  xxix.  3-9),  was  for  him  a  Divine 
word,  the  testimony  of  an  Eternal  will,  just  as  in  the 
parallel  instance  of  John  xii.  29,  a  like  testimony  led 
some  to  say,  "  it  thundered,"  while  others  received 
the  witness.  No  other  woids  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this 
nearness  to  the  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very 
echoes  of  the  Divine  voice.  And  the  record  was 
as  exceptional  as  the  original  revelation.  Of  no 
other  words  could  it  be  said  that  they  were  written 
as  these  were  written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of 
Stone,  not  as  originating  in  man's  contrivance  or 
sagacity,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by 
the  "h'uger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16; 
comp.  note  on  Tabernacle). 

(3.)  The  number  Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
itself  significant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The 
received  svmbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  com- 
pleteness (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  175-183),  it  taught 
the  people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect 
(Ps.  xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not 
on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups 
of  five  each  (infra),  taught  men  (though  with  some 
variations  from  the  classification  of  later  ethics)  the 
great  division  of  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbour,  which  we  recognise  as  the 
groundwork  of  every  true  Moral  system.  It  taught 
them  also,  five  being  the  symbol  of  imperfection 
(Bahr,  i.  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties 
would  be  when  divorced  from  its  companion.  The 
recurrence  of  these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at 
once  frequent  and  striking.  Ewald  (ffescA.  Isr.  ii. 
212-217)  has  shown  by  a  large  induction  how  cou- 
.  tinually  laws  and  precepts  meet  us  in  groups  of 
'  five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered, 
meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  proportions  of 
the  Tabernacle.  [Temple.]  It  would  show  an 
ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to  ex- 
clude this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  (e.  g. 
Grotius,  De  Decal.  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it, 
the  connexion  of  the  Ten  Words  with  a  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  with  the  ten  fingers  on  which 
a  man  counts.  Words  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  ground- 
work of  education  for  all  children,  might  well  be 
connected  with  the  simplest  facts  and  processes  in 
man's  mental  growth,  and  thus  stamped  mora  in- 
delibly on  the  memory.* 

(4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 


Decalogt  per  se  Immediate  locntum  esse"  (Diu.  de 
Dead.).  The  language  of  Josepbus,  however  {Ant.  av.  6, 
v3),  not  less  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  shows  that  at  one  time 
ihc  tradition*  of  the  Jewish  schools  pointed  to  the  opposite 
coiH-lnslnn. 

'  ISabt  absorbed  in  symbolism,  lias  nothing  for  this 


controversy.    At  least  four  distinct  arrangements 
present  themselves. 

(a.)  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church 
resting  on  that  of  St.  Augustine  (Qu.  in  Ex.  71, 
Ep.  ad  Januar.  c.  xi.,  De  Decal.  tie..  Sic.)  the  first 
Table  contained  three  commandments,  the  second  * 
the  other  seven.  Partly  on  mystical  grounds,  be- 
cause the  Tables  thus  symbolized  the  Trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  the  Eternal  Sabbath,  partly  as 
seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted  this 
classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  part 
proceeded  from  an  alteration  in  the  received  ar- 
rangement. What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second 
were  united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First  Table  as  the 
third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  number  was  restored  in  the  Second 
Table  by  making  a  separate  (the  ninth)  command 
of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,'  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this 
order  that  in  the  First  Table  it  confounds,  where  it 
ought  to  distinguish,  the  two  sins  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry ;  and  that  in  the  Second  it  introduces 
an  arbitrary  and  meaningless  distinction.  The 
later  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome  apparently 
adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit  image-worship 
only  so  far  as  it  accompanied  the  acknowledgment 
of  another  God  {Catech.  Trident,  iii.  2,  20). 

(6.)  The  familiar  division,  referring  the  first  four 
to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to 
our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical 'grounds,  simple 
and  natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfying, 
it  is  because  it  fails  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which 
gives  to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence, 
and,  perhaps  also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of 
the  fifth  commandment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  ethics  rather  than  from  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  (infra). 

(c.)  A  modification  of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by 
Inter  Jewish  winters  (Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  Aben 
Ezra,  Moses  ben  Nachmnn,  in  Suicer,  T/tes.  s.  v. 
StKaXoyos ).  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments  of  the  common  order, 
they  have  made  a  new  "  word  "  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection  to  this 
division  is,  ( 1 )  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  authority, 
and  (2 ;  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what  U 
evidently  given  as  the  groundwork  ot  the  whole 
body  of  laws. 

(d.)  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that 
recognised  by  the  older  Jewish  writers,  Josephus 
(iii.  6,  §6)  and  Philo  (De  Decal.  i.),  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald  (Oesch. 
Isr.  ii.  208),  which  places  five  commandments  in 
each  Table;  and  thus  preserves  the  pentad  and 
decad  grouping  which  pervades  the  whole  code. 
A  modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that  this 
places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position, 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  our  neigh- 
bour. From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  place  thus  given  to  that  commandment 


natural  suggestion  but  two  notes  of  admiration  (! !).  The 
analogy  or  Ten  Great  Commandments  in  tbe  moral  law  ' 
of  Buddhism  might  have  shown  him  how  naturally  men 
crave  for  a  number  that  thus  helps  tbvra.  A  true  system 
was  as  little  likely  to  ignore  the  natural  craving  as  a  fjlse. 
(Comp.  note  In  Kwald,  (letch.  J$r.  ii.  207.) 
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waa  essentially  the  right  one.    Instead  of  duties 
towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbours, 
we  must  think  of  the  First  Table  as  containing  all 
.  that  belonged  to  the  Ev<r«79«a  of  the  Greeks,  to 
'  the  J'ietat  of  the  Romans,  duties  i.  e.  with  no  cor- 
responding rights,  while  the  Second  deals  with  duties 
which  involve  rights,  and  come  therefore  under 
the  head  of  Justitia.    The  duty  of  honouring,  i.  e. 
supporting,  parents  came  under  the  former  head. 
As  soon  as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the 
parents  required  it,  it  was  an  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional duty.    His  right  to  any  maintenance  from 
them  had  ceased.    He  owed  them  reverence,  as 
he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  9). 
He  was  to  show  piety  (tfcr«/9«<»>)  to  them  (1  Tim. 
v.  4).    What  made  tie  "  Corban  "  casuistry  of  the 
Scribes  so  specially  evil  was,  that  it  was,  in  this 
way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  First  Table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the 
second  (Mark  vii.  11 ;  com  p.  Piety).   It  at  least 
harmonises  with  this  division  that  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  commandments,  all  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  having  special  sanctions  attaching  to 
them,  while  the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their 
simplicity  by  themselves,  as  though  the  reciprocity  of 
rights  were  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.' 
I     (5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added: — 
""But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought 
thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones, 
and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law. 
Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan, 
thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt 
build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon. 
Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice pence-oHerings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordau,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite  that 
dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal, 
by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem  "  (Walton, 
(Bibl.  Polyglott.).    In  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  we  can  only  guess  as  to  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  addition.    (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7,  and 
xi.  30,  with  the  substitution,  in  the  former,  of 
Gerizim  for  Ebal.    (2.)  In  the  absence  of  con- 
riimation  from  any  other  version,  Ebal  must,  as 
far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  be  looked  upon 
as  the  true  reading,  Gerizim  as  a  falsification, 
casual  or  deliberate,  of  the  text.    (3.)  Probably  the 
choice  if  Gerizim  as  the  site  of  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curses.  Pos- 
sibly, as  Walton  suggests  (Prolegom.  c.  xi.),  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  latter  should 
have  been  chosen  instead  of  the  former,  as  a  place 

i  A  further  connrrastloD  of  the  truth  of  this  division  Is 
found  Id  Rom.  xiil.  a.  St  Paul,  summing  up  the  duties 
"  briefly  comprehended  "  In  the  one  great  Law,  •'  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  enumerates  the  last 
five  commandmeuts,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  fifth. 

"  1.  ^nl<  ;  oTjot,  ffmjnj  J  tabemacuhm,  tentorium ; 
ol  ten  in  A.  V.  tabernacle." 


for  sacrifice  and  offering,  may  have  led  them  to  look 
on  the  reading  Ebal  as  erroneous.  They  were  un- 
willing to  expose  themselves  to  the  taunts  of  their 
Judaean  enemies  by  building  a  temple  on  the  Hill 
of  Curses.  They  would  claim  the  inheritance  of 
the  blessings.  They  would  set  the  authority  of 
their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
the  other.  The  "  Hebrew  verity  "  was  not  then 
acknowledged  as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other 
repetitions  or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
we  may  perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton 
makes  in  its  behalf  (/.  c),  that  in  the  first  foima- 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  Codex,  the  transcribers 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  documents  to  copy, 
and  that  consequently  much  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  scribe.  Here,  however, 
that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The  interpolation 
has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt  to  claim 
for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.  The 
guilt  of  the  interpolation  belonged  of  course  only  to 
the  first  contrivers  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans 
might  easily  come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true 
one,  on  that  of  the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudu- 
lent omission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
scribes  that  they  were  not  tempted  to  retaliate,  and 
that  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  records  prevented 
them  from  suppressing  the  history  which  connected 
the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  blessings  of  Gerizim. 

(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandment* 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  with- 
out interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united,  to  make  up  the  * 
second,  and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
&c.,  are  given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the 
addition  of  a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  com- 
mandments no  less  than  for  the  first  five.  "  Thou 
shalt  commit  no  murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of 
murderers  the  sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world." 
So  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  formula, 
"death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world"  as  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  famine  as  that  of  theft,  drought 
as  that  of  false  witness,  invasion,  plunder,  captivity 
as  that  of  coretouaness  (Walton,  Bibl.  Polyglott.). 

(7.)  The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  Aboth 
(  =  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and 
significant.  One  chapter  (ch.  v.)  is  expressly  given  _ 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  Scriptural  facts  which 
may  be  grouped  in  decades,  the  ten  words  of  Cre- 
ation, the  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and 
from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  ten  trials  of  Abraham, 
the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  like,  but  the  ten 
divine  words  find  no  place  in  the  list.  With  all  their 
ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Law,  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on  other  points  than 
the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way,  as  in  others, 
they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God  that 
they  might  keep  their  own  traditions. — Compare 
Stanley,  Jevrith  Church,  Lect.  vii.,  in  illustration  of 
many  of  the  points  here  noticed.  [E.  H.  P.] 
TENT.*   Among  the  leading  characteristics  of 

2.  PC'P ;   o-mjnj  i   tentorium ;  opposed  to  n*3> 
"  bouse.'' 

3.  i13D  (tucooa),  only  once  "  tent"  (2  Sam.  xi.  11). 

5;  J 

4.  i13j? ;  iti/urn  ;  lupanar ;  Anb.  Jjjf  ;  whence, 

with  art.  prefixed,  comes  alcoba  (Span.)  a"  id  "  alcove " 
(Russell,  Aleppo.  1. 30) :  only  once  used  (Num.  utv.  s). 
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the  notnade  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bered, whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
•on  of  Lamech  (Gen.  ir.  20),  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  race;  nor  was 
it  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it 
"  may  be  remarked  that  the  tradition  of  tent-usage 
survived  for  many  years  later  in  the  Tabernacle  of 
Shiloh,  which  consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still 
consist,  of  a  walled  enclosure  covered  with  curtains 
(Mishna,  Zebachim,  jriv.  6  ;  Stanley,  8.  and  P.  p. 
233).  Among  tent-dwellers  of  the  present  day  must 
be  reckoned,  (1 .)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tartar  hordes 
of  central  Asia,  whose  tent-dwellings  are  sometimes 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit  more  con- 
trivance both  in  the  dwellings  themselves  and  in 
their  method  of  transporting  them  from  place  to 

?lace  than  is  the  case  with  the  Arab  races  (Marco 
olo,  Trav.  p.  128,  135,  211,  ed.  Bohn;  Hor.  3 
Od.  xxiv.  10 ;  Gibbon,  c.  xxvi.,  vol.  iii.  p.  298, 
ed.  Smith).  (2.)  The  Bedouin  Arab  tribes,  who 
inhabit  tents  which  are  probably  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  which  were  the  dwelling-places 
of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  (Heb.  zi.  9).  A  tent  or 
pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed  for 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  is  described 
by  Athenaeus,  v.  196  foil. 

An  Arab  tent  is  minutely  described  by  Burckhardt. 
»  It  is  called  beit,  "  house ;"  its  covering  consists  of 
stuff,  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  broad,  made  of 
black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  220), 
laid  parallel  with  the  tent's  length.  This  is  sufficient 
to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles,  called 
amud,  or  columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number, 
placed  in  three  gioups,  but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
nold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to  the 
tent-cover  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of  a  leathern 
thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  round  which  is 
twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  which  is  itself  sewed  to 
the  tent-cover.  The  ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are 
fastened  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  called  wed  or  aoutad, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet 


(Judg.  iv.  21).  [Ptk.]  Round  the  back  and  sid<* 
of  the  tents  runs  a  piece  of  stuff  removable  at 
pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into 
two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet  partition 
drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent  and  fastened  to 
the  three  middle  posts.  The  men's  apartment  in 
usually  on  the  right  side  on  entering,  and  the  wo- 
men's on  the  left ;  but  this  usage  varies  in  different 
tribes,  and  in  the  Mesopotamian  tribes  the  contrary 
is  the  rule.  Of  the  three  side  posts  on  the  men  a 
side,  the  first  and  third  are  called  yed  (hand) ;  and 
the  one  in  the  middle  is  rather  higher  than  the 
other  two.  Hooks  are  attached  to  these  posts  for 
hanging  various  articles  (Gen.  xviii.  10;  Jud.  xiii. 
6  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  187 ;  Layard,  JVm.  and  Sab. 
p.  261).  [Pillar.]  Few  Araks  have  more  than 
one  tent,  unless  the  family  be  augmented  by  the 
families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or  in  case 
the  wives  disagree,  when  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
fen-  one  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  The  separate 
tents  of  Sarah,  Leah,  Rachel,  Zilpah,  and  Bilhah, 
may  thus  have  been  either  separate  tents  or  apart- 
ments in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case  (Gen.  xziv. 
67,  zzxi.  33).  When  the  pasture  near  an  encamp- 
ment is  exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed 
on  camels  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen. 
xxvi.  17,  22,  25).  The  beauty  of  an  Arab  encamp- 
ment is  noticed  by  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  221 ;  see  Num. 
xxiv.  5).  Those  who  cannot  afford  more  complete 
tents,  are  content  to  hang  a  cloth  from  a  tree  by 
way  of  shelter.  In  choosing  places  for  encamp- 
ment, Arabs  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  for 
the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which  they  afford 
(Gen.  xviii.  4,  8 ;  Niebuhr,  /.  c).  In  observing 
the  directions  of  the  Law  respecting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  Rabbinical  writers  laid  down  as  a 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent  and  the  booth, 
succah,  that  the  latter  must  in  no  case  be  covered 
by  a  cloth,  but  be  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as 
its  shelter  (Succah,  i.  3).  In  hot  weather  the  Arabs 
of  Mesopotamia  often  strike  their  teuts  and  betake 
themselves  to  sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  (Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  123;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  37,  46;  Volncy,  Trav.  i.  398; 
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Layard,  Nm.  and  Bab.  p.  171,  175;  Niebnhr,  Voy. 
'•    «■)•  [H.  W.  P.] 

TE'RAH  (ITW :  e<£#a,  9ifa  in  Josh. ;  Alex. 
Bdpa,  exc.  Gen.  xi.  28 :  Thare).  The  father  of 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.  and  through  them  the 
ancestor  of  the  great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ish- 
maelites,  Midianites,  AJoabites,  and  Ammonites 
(Gen.  xi.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in 
the  O.  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2), 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  (Jr  of  the 
Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and  that  in  the  south- 
westerly migration,  which  from  some  unexplained 
cause  he  undertook  in  his  old  age,  he  went  with  his 
son  Abram,  his  daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his 
grandson  Lot,  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there  "  (Gen.  xi. 
81).  And  finally,  "  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  " 
(Gen.  xi.  32).  In  connexion  with  this  last-men- 
tioned event  a  chronological  difficulty  has  arisen 
which  may  be  noticed  here.  In  the  speech  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  4)  it  is  said  that  the  further 
migration  of  Abram  from  Haran  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  father's 
death.  Now  as  Terah  was  205  vears*  old  when  he 
died,  and  Abram  was  75  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen. 
xii.  4),  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be 
correct,  at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must  have  been 
130  years  old ;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of  his 
sons — Abram,  Nahor,  Haran — given  in  Gen.  xi.  26, 
27,  is  not  their  order  in  point  of  age.  [See  Lot, 
1436.]  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  says  (Geneal.  pp.  82, 
83),  "  The  difficulty  is  easily  got"  over  by  supposing 
that  Abram,  though  named  first  on  account  of  his 
dignity,  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  probably  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  bora  when  his  father  was  130 
years  old— a  supposition  with  which  the  marriage 
of  Nahor  with  his  elder  brother  Haran's  daughter, 
Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness  of  age  between 
Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  generations  from 
Nahor  to  liebecca  corresponding  to  only  two,  from 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  ate  in  perfect  harmony."  From 
the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram 
which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions. 
Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of  images, 
and  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  the  original  of  the  "  fur- 
nace"  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ex.  v.  2). 
Kashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi.  28  is  as  follows:—"  « In 
the  presence  of  Terah  his  father :'  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  lather.  And  the  Midrash  Hagada  says  that  he 
died  beside  his  father,  for  Terah  had  complained  of 
Abram  his  son,  before  Nimrod,  that  he  had  broken 
his  images,  and  he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 
And  Haran  was  sitting  and  saying  in  his  heart,  If 
Abram  overcome  I  am  on  his  side,  and  if  Nimrod 
overcome  I  am  on  his  side.  And  when  Abram  was 
saved  they  said  to  Haran,  On  whose  side  art  thou? 
He  said  to  them,  I  am  on  Abram's  side.  So  they 
cast  him  into  the  furnace  of  fire  and  he  was  burnt; 
and  this  is  [what  is  meant  bvl  Ur  Casdim  (Ur  of 
the  Chaldees)."  In  Bercshith'ltohtn  (Par.  17)  the 
story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to  sell  idols  in 
his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in  Weil's 
Biblical  Legends,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "I3JJ,  which 
signifies  "to  make"  and  "to  serve  or  worship," 


*  Ibe  Bam.  text  and  version  make  him  U5.  and  so 
jvcld  this  difficulty. 


so  that  Terah,  who  in  the  Biblical  narrative  j  only 
a  worshipper  of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an 
image-maker ;  and  about  this  single  point  the  whole 
story  has  grown.  It  certainly  was  unknown  to 
Josephus,  who  tells  nothing  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son  Haran  that 
induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Ant.  i. 
6,  §6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  ( Jel  linek,  Bet  ham- 
Midrash,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  (Sepker 
ffayyashar),  his  son-in-law  according  to  the  Arabs 
(Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  p.  97).  His  wife  is  called 
in  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  91a)  Amtelai, 
or  Emtelai,  the  daughter  of  Carnebo.  In  the  Book 
of  the  Jubilees  she  is  called  Edna,  the  daughter 
of  A  rem,  or  Aram ;  and  by  the  Arabs  Adna 
(D'Herbelot,  art.  Abraham;  Beer,  p.  97).  Ac- 
cording to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  of  Abraham's 
father  was  Axar  in  the  Arabic  traditions,  and 
Terah  was  his  grandfather.  Elmakin,  quoted  by 
Hottinger  {Smegma  Orientate,  p.  281),  says  that, 
after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  bare  him  Sarah.  He  adds 
that  in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
war  upon  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that 
Hazrun,  the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against 
him  and  slew  him ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  transferred  to  Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all 
these  traditions,  see  the  Book  of  Jashar,  and  the 
works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot,  Weil,  and  Beer 
above  quoted.  Philo  {Be  Somniis)  indulges  in 
some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Terah's 
name  and  his  migration.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TER'APHIM  (D'BTR :  Bc/xuplv,  to  itpa^ir, 

to  6cpaa)f>,  Ktyori^ia,  cttvXa,  y\tntri,  Sf/Xxu, 
aroip6fyy6fifvoi :  theraphim,  statua,  idola,  simu- 
lacra, figurae  idolorum,  idoklatria),  only  in  plural, 
images  connected  with  magical  rites.  The  subject 
of  teraphim  has  been  fully  discussed  in  art.  Magic 
(U.  195-197),  and  it  is*  therefore  unnecessary  here 
to  do  more  than  repeat  the  results  there  stated. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one 
case  a  single  statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16).  The  teraphim  carried 
away  from  Labnn  by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  small ;  and  the  image  (if  one  be  in- 
tended), hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probably  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  nnd  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form  ;  but  David's 
sleeping-room  may  hare  been  a  mere  cell  without  a 
window,  opening  from  a  large  apartment,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  fill 
the  bed.  Laban  regarded  his  teraphim  as  gods; 
and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  true  God,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  they  were  used  by 
those  who  added  coirupt  practices  to  the  patri-  * 
archal  religion.  Teraphim  again  are  included  among 
Micah's  images,  which  were  idolatrous  objects  con- 
nected with  heretical  corruptions  rather  than  with 
heathen  worship  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  vviii.  17, 18, 20\ 
Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers  oj 
the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2 ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  5,  6  ; 
I  Sam.  xv.  22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ;  anu  2  K. 
xxiii.  24),  nnd  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Ex.  xii.  19-22).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  ever  worshipped.  Though 
not  frequently  mentioned,  we  find  they  were  used  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Saul, 
and  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  put  them  away 
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(2  K.  xiiii.  24',  and  apparently  again  after  the 
Captivity  (Zech.  x.  2).  [U.  S.  P.] 

TER'ESH  (Bhn :  oir.  in  Vat.  and  Alex. ;  FA. 

third  hand  has  Qipat,  8a^u :  Tharei).  One  of 
the  two  eunuchs  who  kept  the  door  of  the  palace 
of  Ahasuerus,  and  whose  plot  to  assassinate  the  king 
was  discovered  by  Mordecai  (Ksth.  ii.  21,  ri.  2). 
He  was  hanged.  Josephus  calls  him  Theodestes 
{Ant.  xi.  6,  §4),  and  says  that  the  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the 
eunuchs,  who  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed 
it  to  Mordecai.  According  to  Josephus,  the  conspi- 
rators were  crucified. 

TER'TIDS  (TVpriox:  Tertius)  was  the  amanu- 
ensis of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and 
Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Rome.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Teitms  intercepts  the  message  which 
Paul  sends  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  inserts  a 
greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first  person  singular 
(itrrito/uu  iy&>  Tepriot).  Both  that  circumstance 
and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the  Romans 
may  indicate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and  was 
known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
the  letter.  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  familiar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals 
employed  as  proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry 
which  would  make  him  and  Silas  the  same  person 

because  tertius  and  'B^C  mean  the  same  in  Latin 

•  i 

and  Hebrew,  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see 
Wolf,  Curia  Philologicae,  torn.  iii.  p.  295).  In 
regard  to  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters 
from  dictation,  see  Becker's  0 alius,  p.  180. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Tertius- apart  from  this 
passage  in  the  Romans.  No  credit  is  due  to  the 
writers  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see 
Fabricius,  Lux  EvangeKca,  p.  1 17).    [H.  B.  H.] 

TE'TA  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  At?™:  Topa).  The 
form  under  which  the  name  Hatita,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  appears  in  the  lists  of 
1  Esd.  v.  28. 

TERTUL'LUS  {TtpnXKos,  a  diminutive 
form  from  the  Roman  name  Tertius,  analogous  to 
Lucullus  from  Lucius,  Fabullus  from  Fahius,  Sx.), 
"a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv.  1)  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse 
the  Apostle  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the  Roman 
Procurator  Antonius  Felix.  [Paul.]  He  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  orators, 
multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding 
occupation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magis- 
trates. Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great 
probability  that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
Latin  (see  especially  Milman,  Hampton  Lectures  for 
1827,  p.  185,*n©<<?)>  we  may  inter  that  Tertullus 
was  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Sanhedrim  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  his 
services  on  account  of  their  own  ignorance  both  of 
the  Latin  language  and  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
a  Roman  law-court. 

The  exordium  cf  his  speech  is  designed  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  Procurator,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly overcharged  with  flattery.  There  is  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  ojiening  clause — 


xoAA^i  flfrhvTis  rvyxifomts  Jia  voir— and  the 
brief  summary  of  the  Procurator's  administration 
given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9): — "Antonius  Felix 
per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  regium 
servili  ingenio  exercuit "  (comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not 
altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  several  seditious  move- 
ments. [Felix.]  It  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the  oration 
of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
elaborate  and  artificial  opening,  which  can  hardly 
be  other  than  an  accurate  report  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  nar- 
rative which  is  so  very  dry  and  concise,  that,  if 
there  were  nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  orator  should  have  been  called  in  at  all.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  if,  in  accordance  with  the 
greatly  preponderating  weight  of  external  authority, 
we  omit  the  words  in  vers.  6-8,  koI  Kara  tov 
riutrtpo*  .  .  ,  (pxtcBai  M  <ri.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  how- 
ever in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which 
had  the  mo*t  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon 
him,  such  as  the  exordium,  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  St.  Paul  (ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vers.  6-8,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  re- 
main an  unsolved  difficulty.  Against  the  external 
evidence  there  would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favour 
of  the  disputed  passage,  were  it  not  that  the  state- 
ment which  remains  after  its  removal  is  not  merely 
extremely  brief  (its  brevity  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  manner  already  suggested),  but  abrupt  and 
awkward  in  point  of  construction.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  is  easier  to  refer  too'  o5  (ver.  8)  to  the 
Tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  For  arguments 
founded  on  the  words  ko!  Kara  .  .  .  xplvttv 
(ver.  6) — arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  disputed  words— see  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  b.  i.  ch.  2 ; 
Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  ch.  vi.  §16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a 
strange  etymology  for  Die  name  Tertullus  proposed 
by  Calmet,  in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been 
suggested  by  his  English  editor  (ed.  1850),  who 
takes  credit  for  having  rejected  "  fanciful  and  im- 
probable" etymologies,  and  substituted  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Whether  the  suggestion  is  an 
improvement  in  this  case  the  reader  will  judge : — 
"  Tertullus,  TeprvAAm,  liar,  impostor,  from  rtpa- 
ro\tyof,  a  teller  of  stories,  a  cheat.  [Qy.  was  his 
true  appellation  Ter-  Tullius,  '  thrice  Tully,'  that 
is,  extremely  eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into 
Tertullus?]"  [W.  B.  J.] 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.  [New  Testament.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.    [Old  Testament.] 

TETRARCH  (rtrpipxnf)-  Properly  the  sove- 
reign or  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
On  the  use  of  the  title  in  Thessaly,  Galatia,  ami 

Syria,  consult  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Somm 
Antiquities,  "  Tetrarcha,"  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to.  "  In  the  later  period  of  the  re- 
public and  under  the  empire,  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  used  the  title  (as  also  those  of  ethnarch  and 
phylarch)  to  designate  those  tributary  princes  who 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called 
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kings."  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  designation,  either  actually  or  in  the  form 
of  its  derivative  r*rpapx*ty,  applied  to  three 
persons : — 

(1.)  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  1, 
19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  1),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guished as  "  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  title 
of  '*  king "  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by  St. 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St.  Mark  (vi.  14, 
22  sqq.).  St.  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  inva- 
riably adheres  to  the  formal  title,  which  would 
be  recognized  by  Gentile  readers.  Herod  is  de- 
scribed by  the  last-named  Evangelist  (ch.  iii.  1)  as 
"tetrarch  of  Ga|ilce;"  but  his  dominions,  which 
were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  Herod  the 
Great,  embraced  the  district  of  Peraea  beyond  the 
Jordan  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1) :  this  bequest 
was  confirmed  by  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §o).  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  An- 
tipas, his  tetrarchy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  {Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2). 
[Herod  Antipas.] 

(2.)  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  not  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who 
is  said  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch 
of  Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Jo- 
sephus  tells  us  that  his  father  bequeathed  to  him 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Paneas  {Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1),  and  that  his  father's  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  who  assigned  to  him  Batanaea,  Tra- 
chonitis, and  Auranitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamnia  belonging  to  the  "house  of  Zenodorus" 
(B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  Accordingly  the  territories  of 
Philip  extended  eastward  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
wilderness,  and  from  the  borders  of  Peraea  north- 
wards to  Lebanon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus. After  the  death  of  Philip  his  tetrarchy 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Tiberius 
{Ant.  xviii.  4,  §6),  and  subsequently  conferred  by 
Caligula  on  Herod  Agrippa  I.,'  with  the  title  of 
king  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10).  [Herod  Philip  I.; 
Herod  Agrippa  I.] 

(3.)  Lysanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have 
been  "tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Barada  or  Chrysorrhoas,  between  Damascus  and 
the  mountain-range  of  Antilibanus.  [Abilene.] 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the  limits  of  this 
tetrarchy,  and  in  identifying  the  person  of  the 
tetrarch.  [Lybanias.]  We  learn,  however,  from 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  §10,  xix.  5,  §1)  that  a 
Lysanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  before  the  time 
of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Hei-od  Agrippa  I. — an  addition  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  title  of  tetrarch, 
as  applied  to  these  princes,  had  any  reference  to  its 
etymological  signification.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But  it 
ap|>ears  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  1 1 ,  §4  ;  B.  J. 
ii.  6,  §3)  that  the  tetrarchies  of  Antipas  and  Philip 
were  regarded  as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  For  we  are  told  that  Au- 
gustus gave  one-half  of  Herod's  kingdom  to  his  son 
Archelaus,  with  the  appellation  of  ethnarch,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  regal  title;  and  that  he 
divided  the  remainder  into  the  two  tetrarchies. 
Moreover,  the  revenues  of  Archelaus,  drawn  from 
nis  territory,  which  included  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
ldumaea,  amounted  to  400  talents,  the  tetrarchies 


of  Philip  and  Antipxs  producing  200  talents  each. 
We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense.  [W.  B.  J.] 

THADDAEUS  (QaSScuos:  T/taddams),  a 
name  in  St.  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great  majority  of  MSS. 
d  St.  Matthew's  catalogue  (Matt.  x.  3)  the  cor- 
responding place  is  assigned  to  QaStcuas  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  to  Atpflcuos  by  the  Olex 
Bezae  (D).  The  Received  Text,  following  the  first 
col  lection  of  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (CI — where  the 
original  reading  is  doubtful — as  well  as  several 
cursive  MSS.,  reads  AtP$a?os  i  iriKXriSth  6o5- 
JaToj.  We  are  probably  to  infer  that  AtfiPtuos, 
alone,  is  the  original  reading  of  Matt.  x.  3,  and 
eaSSatot  of  Mark  iii.  18.  By  these  two  Evangelists 
the  tenth  place  among  the  Apostles  is  given  to 
Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  eleventh  place  being 
given  to  Simon  the  Canaanite.  St.  Luke,  in  both 
his  catalogues  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  places 
Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  Apostles,  and  assigns 
the  eleventh  place  to  'lovSas  'lax<i$ov.  As  the 
other  names  recorded  by  St.  Luke  are  identical 
with  those  which  appear  (though  in  a  different 
order)  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas, 
Lebbaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and  the 
same  person.   [Jude;  Lebbaeus. J    [W.  B.  J.] 

THA'HASH  (Vm :  ToxO:  Thahas).  Son  of 
Nahor  bv  his  concubine  Reumnh  (G-en.  xiii,  24). 
He  is  called  Taiaos  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 

THAHAH  (ITOn  :  etui:  Thema).  "The 
children  of.  Thnmah  "  were  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zeiubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53).  The 
name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Tamah. 

.  THA'MAB  (eifiap  :  Vuonar).  Tahab  1 
(Matt.  i.  3). 

THAM'NATHA  (ii  9aiwaM  :  Thaimata). 
One  of  the  cities  of  Judaea  tbrtified  by  Bacchides 
after  he  had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  Thamnatha  no  doubt  represents 
an  ancient  TtMNATH,  possibly  the  present  Tibneh, 
half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to  Pharathoni, 
which  follows  it,  or  whether  they  should  be  inde- 
pendent, is  matter  of  doubt  [Pharathon.]  [G.] 

THANK- OFFERING,  or  PEACE-OF- 
FERING (Wzh&  rot,  or  simply  D'O^t?,  and 
in  Amos  v.  22,  D^B*  :  &virla  vwrnplov,  atrrhfior, 

V  V 

occasionally  tlpnyucii :  hostia  pact ficonon,  pact fica ), 
the  properly  eucharistic  offering  among  the  Jews, 
in  its  theory  resembling  the  Meat-offering,  and 
therefore  indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  re- 
conciled to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  cere- 
monial is  described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  nature  of  the 
victim  was  left  to  the  sacrifice!-;  it  might  be  male 
or  female,  of  the  fiock  or  of  the  herd,  provided  that 
it  was  unblemished ;  the  hand  of  the  sacrificer  was 
laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  biunt,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled,  as  in  the  burnt-offering ;  of  the  flesh, 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  were  given  to  the 
priest ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrificer,  to  be 
eaten,  either  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  or  on  the  next 
day  (Lev.  vii.  11-18,  29-34),  except  in  the  case  of 
the  firstlings,  which  belonged  to  the  priest  alone 
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(xxiii.  20).  The  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  meat- 
offering was  considered  a  partaking  of  the  "  table 
of  the  Lord  ;"  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  con- 
ducted on  an  enormous  scale,  and  became  a  great 
national  feast. 

The  peace-offerings,  unlike  other  sacrifices,  were 
not' ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed  and  regular 
course.  The  meat-offering  was  regularly  ordained 
as  the  eucharistic  sacrifice ;  and  the  only  constantly 
recurring  peace-offering  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  as  occasion  should  arise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself.  "  If  ye  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings  to  the  Lord,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  your  own  will "  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On  the  first 
institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offerings  are 
divided  into  "offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and 
"  vows  or  free-will  offerings  j"  of  which  latter  class 
the  offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  vow,  is  the  moat  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  very  names  of  both  divisions  imply  complete 
freedom,  and  show  that  this  sacrifice  differed  from 
others,  in  being  considered  not  a  duty,  but  a 
privilege. 

We  find  accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  unusual 
solemnity  or  rejoicing;  as  at  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.  5),  at  the  first  con- 
secration of  Aaron  and  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  ix 
18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Law  in  Canaan 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  31),  at  the  accession  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to 
Mount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  17),  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  after- 
wards, by  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  63,  ix.  25),  and  at 
the  great  passover  of  Hexekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22). 
In  two  cases  only  (Judg.  xx.  26  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25) 
peace-offerings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  burnt- 
offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fasting. 
Here  their  force  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rather 
than  eucharistic.   [See  Sacrifice.]       [A.  B.] 

THA'RA(8d>a:  Than).  Terah  the  father  of 
Abraham  (Luke  Hi.  34). 

THAB'BA  (Thara),  Esth.  xU.  1.  A  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Teresh. 

THAB'SHISH  (tWTH :  Bapatts :  Tharsis). 
1.  In  this  more  accurate  form  the  translators  of  the 
A.  V.  have  given  in  two  passages  (1  K.  x.  22,  xxii. 
48)  the  name  elsewhere  presented  as  Tarshish. 
In  the  second  passage  the  name  is  omitted  in  both 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  while  the  Vulgate  has  in  mari. 

2-  ('Pa/ieffaai;  Alex.  Bapatu:  Tharsis.)  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Bilhan  and  the  house 
of  Jediael  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  10  only).  The  variation  in 
the  Vatican  LXX.  (Mai)  is  very  remarkable.  [G.] 

THAS'SI  (e«r<r(,  Baaais :  Thasi,  ffassii:  Syr. 
i»ffV>L).  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Matta- 
thias  (1  Mace.  ii.31.  [Maccabees,  vol. ii. p.  166.] 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michael  is 
suggests  'CHR,  Chald.  "the  fresh  grass  springs 
up,"  I. e.  "  the  spring  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the 
tranquillity  first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of 
Simon  (Grimm,  ad  1  Mace.  ii.  3).  This  seems  very 
far-fetched..  Winer  (JRealwb. "  Simon  ")  suggests  a 
connexion  with  DDR,  fencers,  as  Grotius  (ad  too.) 
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seems  to  have  done  before  him.  In  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  6,  §1)  the  surname  is  written  MartKJs,  with 
various  readings  OaSfis,  BaS^s.  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEATBE  (Blctrpor:  theatron).  For  the 
general  subject,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  995-998. 
For  the  explanation  of  the  biblical  allusions,  two  or 
three  points  only  require  notice.  The  Greek  term, 
like  the  corresponding  English  term,  denotes  the 
place  where  dramatic  performances  are  exhibited, 
and  also  the  scene  itself  or  spectacle  which  is  wit- 
nessed there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local  sense 
ill  Acts  xix.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  the  multitude 
at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion 
of  tiie  excitement  stirred  up  against  Paul  and  his 
associates  by  Demetrius,  in  order  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.  It  may  be  remarked  also  (although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our 
English  version)  that  it  was  in  the  theatre  at  Cne- 
sarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself  struck  with  death, 
because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations 
of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-23).  See  the  remark- 
ably confirmatory  account  of  this  event  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  8,  §2).  Such  a  use  of  the  theatre  for 
public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness, though  it  was  hardly  known  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Greeks. 
Thus  Valer.  Max.  ii.  2:  Legati  in  theatrum,  ut  ett 
consuetudo  Qraeciae,  introducti.  Justin  xxii.  2: 
Veluti  reipublicae  statwn  formaturus  in  theatrum 
ad  contionem  vocari  jussit.  Com.  Nep.  Tiinol.  4, 
§2 :  Veniebat  in  theatrum,  cum  ibi  concilium  ptebis 
haberetur.  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre  " 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version 
renders :  "  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last, 
as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for  we  are  made 
(rather,  were  made,  Biarpov  iytrfiBniity)  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men." 
Instead  of  "  spectacle "  (so  also  Wiclif  and  the 
Rhemish  translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might 
prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing  -stock," 
as  in  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 
But  the  latter  would  be  now  inappropriate,  if  it 
includes  the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since  the 
angels  look  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
with  a  very  different  interest.  Whether  "  theatre  " 
denotes  more  here  than  to  be  an  object  of  earnest 
attention  (9 tafia),  or  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the 
theatre  as  the  place  where  criminals  were  some- 
times brought  forward  for  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  interpreters.  In  Heb.  xii.  1,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  our  having  around  us  "  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses"  (too-oStoi'  fxovres  ■wtpiKtlutroy  fiiitf 
ve<pos  napTvpvv),  he  has  in  mind  no  doubt  the  ago- 
nistic scene,  in  whichChristians  are  viewed  as  running 
a  race,  and  not  the  theatre  or  stage  where  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  are  fixed  on  them.     [H.  B.  H.] 

THEBES  (PDJTK3:  Brjfiat,  AioVxoAif, 
ptp\s  'Afi/idv;  in  Jer.  rby  'Afifthv  rby  vtbv 
avTTjs :  Alexandria,  Al.  jjoputorum.  tumutttts  Alex- 
andriae,  No-Amon :  A.V.,  No,  the  multitude  of 
No;  populous  No). — A  chief  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  long  the  capital  of  the  jpper  country,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled 
over  all  Egypt  at  the  era  of  its  highest  splendour. 
Upon  the  monuments  this  city  bears  three  distinct 
names — that  of  the  Nome,  a  sacred  name,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  profane 
history.  Of  the  twenty  Nonies  or  districts  intc 
which  Upper  Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  in 
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order,  proceeding  northwaid  from  Nubia,  was  de- 
signated in  the  hieroglyphics  as  Za'm — the  Pha- 
thyrite  of  the  Giwks — and  Thebes  appears  as  the 
"  Zu'm-city,"  the  principal  city  or  metropolis  of 
the  Zt'tn  Home.  In  later  times  the  name  Za'm 
was  applied  in  common  speech  to  a  particular 
locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-amen,  "  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in 
their  Diospolis  (Aibs  *6kts),  especially  with  the 
addition  the  Great  (i)  fi(yd\i)),  denoting  that  this 
was  the  chief  seat  of  jupiter-Ammon,  and  distin- 
guishing it  from  Diospolis  the  Less  {r)  uucpi). 
No-Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Nah.  iii.  8).  Eze- 
kiel  uses  Ho  simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian 
seat  of  Ammon,  which  the  Septuagint  translates 
by  Diospolis  (Ez.  xxx.  14,  16).  Gesenius  defines 
this  name  by  the  phrase  "portion  of  Ammon," 
i.  e.  the  possession  of  the  god  Ammon,  as  the  chief 
seat  of  his  worship. 

The  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is 
eiplained  under  No-Amok. 

The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older 
than  Memphis,  and  that  "  after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis 
acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes  " 
{Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Lect.  vii.).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both 
cities  date  from  our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  first  allusion  to  Thebes  in 
classical  literature  is  the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.  381-885) :— "  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
treasures  laid  up  in  the  houses ;  where  are  a  hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots."  Homer — speaking 
with  a  poet's  licence,  and  not  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated  into  his  verse 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  capital  cur- 
rent in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  conclusive 
against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer,  that  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  that  the  "gates"  of  Homer  may  have 
been  the  propylaen  of  the  temples: — "  Non  centum 
portas  habuisse  urbem,  sed  multa  et  ingentia  tem- 
plorum  vestibula"  (i.  45,  7).  In  the  time  of 
Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any  there  was,  had  already 
disappeared,  and  the  question  of  its  existence  in 
Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regard  the  "  gates  "  of  Homer  as  temple- 
porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of  the  army, 
since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariot* 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom 
of  walling  the  cities  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's 
reference  to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point 
strongly  to  the  supposition  that  the  vast  area  of 
Thebes  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  having  many 
gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and 
to  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000 
chariots,  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for 
wealth  and  power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy 
as  a  nation.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Hero- 
dotus visited  Upper  Egypt  fsee  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Bom.  Geog.  art.  "Thebes"),  but  he  says, 
"  I  went  to  Heiiopolis  and  to  Thebes,  expressly  to 
try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis" 
Herod,  ii.  3).    Afterwards  he  describes  the  features 


of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and  distances 
upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness  would  be 
likely  to  record  them.  He  informs  us  that  "  flora 
Heiiopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river, 
the  distance  4800  stadia ....  and  the  distance  from 
the  sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia  "  (Herod,  ii. 
8,  9).  In  chap.  29  of  the  same  book  he  states  that 
he  ascended  the  Nile  as  high  as  Elephantine.  Hero- 
dotus, however,  gives  no  particular  account  of  the 
city,  which  in  his  time  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  He  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
there,  with  its  ram-headed  image,  and  to  the  fact 
that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  1st  century  before  Christ,  Diodorus  visited 
Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sections  of  his  general 
work  to  its  history  and  appearance.  Though  he 
saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary 
importance,  he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early 
grandeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its 
public  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the 
number  of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its 
private  houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high — all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but 
of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its 
buildings  and  monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45, 
46).  Strabo,  who  visited  Egypt  a  little  later — at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — thus  de- 
scribes (xvii.  p.  816)  the  city  under  the  name  Dios- 
polis : — "  Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still  exist  which 
extend  80  stadia  in  length.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  temples,  many  of  which  Cambyses  mutilated.  The 
spot  is  at  present  occupied  by  villages.  One  part  of 
it,  in  which  is  the  city,  lies  in  Arabia ;  another  is  in 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  is 
the  Memnonium."  Strabo  here  makes  the  Nile  the 
dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia.  The 
temples  of  Kamak  and  Luxor  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  the  main 
part  of  the  city.  Strabo  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the 
western  plain : — **  Here  are  two  colossal  figures  near 
one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One 
is  entire ;  the  upper  parte  of  the  other,  from  the 
chair,  are  fallen  down — the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  an 
earthquake.  It  is  believed  that  once  a  day  a  noise, 
as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  the  part  of  the 
statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  its  base. 
When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  Aelius  Callus, 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I 
heard  a  noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  base,  or  from  the  colossus, 
or  produced  on  purpose  by  some  of  those  standing 
around  the  base,  1  cannot  confidently  assert.  For, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  anything  rather  than  that  stones  disposed 
in  that  manner  could  send  forth  sound"  (xvii. 
§46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  1  Eighteen 
centuries  later,  the  present  writer  interrogated  these 
same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mystery  of  sound ; 
and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
statue  emitted  a  sharp,  dear  sound  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disc  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This 
was  produced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few 
piastres,  clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  "  vocal 
Memnon,"  and  there  effectually  concealing  himself 
from  observation,  struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue.  Wilkinson,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  describe  this  sounding  stone, 
conjectures  that  the  priests  had  a  secret  chamber  in 
the  body  of  the  statue,  from  which  they  could 
strike  it  unobserved  at  the  instant  of  suurisc :  thus 
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producing  in  the  credulous  multitude  the  notion 
of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  trick,  performed  in 
open  day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are 
therefore  left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and 
scepticism  of  Strabo  (see  Wilkinson ;  also  Thomp- 
son's Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to 
fame  as  "  a  hanging  city,"  i.  «.  built  upon  arches, 
so  that  an  army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath 
the  city  while  the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly 
unconscious  of  it.  He  mentions  also  that  the  river 
flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  But  he 
questions  the  story  of  the  arches,  because,  "  if  this 
had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that  he 
has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other? 
May  there  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched 
buildings  used  as  ban-ticks,  from  whose  gateways 
issued  forth  20,000  chariots  of  war  ? 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allu- 
sions, the  monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reli- 
able witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city. 
These  are  found  in  almost  equal  proportions  upon 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  parallel  ridges  which 
skirt  the  narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west 
from  the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep 
outward  upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river,  usually  at  this 
point  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at  the  inun- 
dation overflowing  the  plain,  especially  upon  the 
western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 
Thus  the  two  colossal  statues,  which  are  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  low  Kile,  have 
accumulated  about  their  bases  alluvial  deposit  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
monuments,  was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east 
to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were,  Karnak 
and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
Qoomah  and  Medeenet  Haboo  upon  the  western  or 
Libyan  side.  There  are  indications  that  each  of 
these  temples  may  have  been  connected  with  those 
facing  it  upon  two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined 
with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the 
western  bank  there  was  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  fiom  Qoomah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and  Wil- 
kinson conjectures  that  from  a  point  near  the  latter, 
perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the  "  liovnl 
Street"  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  ferry  terminating  at  Luxor  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  recent  excavations  and  discoveries  of 
M.  Mariette,  now  in  course  of  publication  (18(33), 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  ground-plan  of  the 
city  and  its  principal  edifices  with  at  least  proxi- 
mate accuracy. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design,  nor  would  it 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  these  stupendous  monuments. 
Not  only  are  verbal  descriptions  everywhere  ac- 
cessible through  the  pages  of  Wilkinson,  Kenrick, 
and  other  standard  writers  upon  Egypt,  but  the 
magnificently  illustrated  work  of  Lepsius,  already 
completed,  the  companion  work  of  M.  Mariette, 
just  referred  to,  and  multiplied  photographs  of  the 
principal  ruins,  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  scholar 
through  the  munificence  of  public  libraries.  A  mere 
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outline  of  the  groups  of  ruins  must  here  suffice. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  on  the  western 
bank,  the  first  conspicuous,  ruins  are  those  of  a 
palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  It  bears  the  name  MeneplUheion, 
suggested  by  ChampoUion  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Meuephthah  (the  Osirei  of 
Wilkinson),  though  built  principally  by  his  son, 
the  great  Barneses.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
much  obscured  by  mounds  of  rubbish,  but  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation . 
There  are  traces  of  a  droinos,  128  feet  in  length, 
with  sphinxes,  whose  fragments  here  and  there 
remain.  This  building  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  now 
deserted  village  of  old  Qoomah. 

Nearly  a  mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  combined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied*  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Karaeses  II.  Wilkinson 
suggests  that  the  title  Miamun  attached  to  the 
name  of  this  king  misled  Strabo  in  his  designation 
of  the  building.  The  general  form  of  the  Mem- 
nonium is  that  of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main 
sections,  the  interior  areas  being  successively  nar- 
rower than  the  first  court,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a  series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully 
sculptured  and  ornamented.  The  proportions  of 
this  building  are  remarkably  fine,  and  its  remains 
are  in  a  sufficient  state  of  preservation  to  enable 
one  to  reconstruct  its  plan.  From  the  first  court 
or  area,  nearly  180  feet  square,  there  is  an  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  second  court,  140  feet  by  170. 
Upon  three  sides  of  this  area  is  a  double  colonnade, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiridc 
pillars,  facing  a  row  of  like  pillars  on  the  noitli, 
the  other  columns  being  circular.  Another  ascent 
leads  to  the  hall,  100  X  133,  which  originally 
had  fortv-eight  huge  columns  to  support  its  solid 
roof.  Beyond  the  htdl  are  the  sacred  chambers. 
The  historical  sculptures  upon  the  walls  and 
columns  of  the  Memnonium  are  among  the  most 
finished  and  legible  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins 
is  the  gigantic  statue  of  liameses  II.,  once  a  single 
block  of  syenite  carved  to  represent  the  king  upon 
his  throne,  but  now  scattered  in  fragments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  first  hall.  The  weight  of  this  statue 
has  been  computed  at  887  tons,  and  its  height  at 
75  feet.  By  measurement  of  the  fragments,  the 
writer  found  the  body  51  feet  around  the  shoulders, 
the  arm  1 1  feet  6  inches  from  shoulder  to  elbow, 
and  the  foot  10  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  i  leet 
8  inches  in  breadth.  This  stupendous  monolith 
must  have  been  transported  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  quarries  of  Assouan.  About  a 
third  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  south  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  already  referred  to,  one  of  which 
is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  vocal  Memnon."  The 
height  of  each  figure  is  about  53  feet  above  the 
plain. 

Proceeding  again  toward  the  south  for  about  the 
same  distance,  we  find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins 
upon  a  more  stupendous  scale  than  at  any  other 
point  upon  the  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These 
consist  of  a  temple  founded  by  Thothmes  I.,  but 
which  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  archi- 
tecture in  the  shape  of  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
wars,  colonnades,  and  vestibules,  inscribed  with  the 
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memorials  of  the  Roman  era  in  Egypt.  This 
temple,  even  with  all  its  additions,  is  compara- 
tively small ;  bat  adjacent  to  it  is  the  magnificent 
ruin  known  as  the  southern  Kameseion,  the  palace- 
temple  of  Rameses  III.  The  general  plan  of  this 
building  corresponds  with  those  above  described; 
a  series  of  grand  courts  or  halls  adorned  with 
columns,  conducting  to  the  inner  pavilion  of  the 
king  or  sanctuary  of  the  god.  The  second  court 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt  for  the 
massiveneas  of  its  columns,  which  measure  24  feet 
in  height  by  a  circumference  of  nearly  23.  Within 
this  area  are  the  fallen  columns  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  once  established  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  idols  and  amid 
their  sculptured  images  and  symbols.  This  temple 
presents  tome  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  old 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Kameses  III. 

Behind  this  long  range  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  for  sepulchral  chambers.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  extent— one  tomb,  for  instance,  having 
a  total  area  of  22,21 7  square  feet.  A  retired  valley 
in  the  mountains,  now  known  as  Beeban-el-Melook, 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sepulchres 
of  kings.  Some  of  these,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures, 
and  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian 
grandeur  and  skill.  It  is  from  the  tombs  especially 
that  we  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic 
life,  as  from  the  temples  we  gather  the  record  of 
dynasties  and  the  history  of  battles.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  sculptured  and  pictorial  records  is  due 
mainly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate.  The  sacred- 
ness  with  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  their  dead 
preserved  these  mountain  catacombs  from  molesta- 
tion during  the  long  succession  of  native  dynasties, 
and  the  sealing  up  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  for 
the  concealment  of  the  sarcophagus  from  human 
observation  until  its  mummied  occupant  should  re- 
sume his  long-suspended  life,  has  largely  secured 
the  city  of  the  dead  from  the  violence  of  invaders 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  from  the  adornments 
of  these  subterranean  tombs,  often  distinct  and  fresh 
at  when  prepared  by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  that 
we  derive  our  principal  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  himself 
is  not  more  minute  and  graphic  than  these  silent 
but  most  descriptive  walls.  The  illustration  and 
confirmation  which  they  bring  to  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, so  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Osborn, 
Poole,  and  others,  is  capable  of  much  ampler 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received.  Every  inci- 
dent in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the  exactions  of  their 
servitude,  every  art  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  every  allusion 
to  Egyptian  rites,  customs,  laws,  finds  some 
counterpart  or  illustration  in  this  picture-history 
of  Egypt;  and  whenever  the  Theban  cemetery 
shall  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  its  symbols 
and  hieroglyphics  fully  interpreted  by  science, 
we  shall  have  a  commentary  of  unrivalled  interest 
and  value  upon  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
as  well  a*  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  art  of  photography  is  already  con- 
tributing to  this  result  by  furnishing  scholars  with 
materials  for  the  leisurely  study  of  the  pictorial 
and  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 


The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  the  latter  beine 
of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The  main  colonnade  of 
Luxor  faces  the  river,  but  its  principal  entrance 
looks  northward  towards  Karnak,  with  which  it 
was  originally  connected  by  a  dromos  6000  feet  in 
length,  lined  on  either  side  with  sphinxes.  At  this 
entrance  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  Rameses  II.,  one 
upon  each  side  of  the  grand  gateway ;  and  in  front 
of  these  formerly  stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  now  graces  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 

The  approach  to  Karnak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  which 
were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  origiual 
structure.  The  temple  properly  faces  the  river, 
i.  e.  toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  pro- 
pylaea  connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a  space 
nearly  1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  represent 
almost  every  dynasty  of  Egypt,  from  Sesortasen  I. 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylons,  obelisks, 
statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Karnak, 
are  on  the  grandest  scale.  Nearest  the  river  is  an 
area  measuring  275  feet  by  329,  which  once  had  a 
covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  row 
of  columns  through  the  centre,  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  the  most  wonderful 
monument  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This  grand 
hall  is  a  forest  of  sculptured  columns;  in  the  cen- 
tral avenue  are  twelve,  measuring  each  66  feet  in 
height  by  12  in  diameter,  which  formerly  supported 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  roof,  answering  t»« 
the  clerestory  in  Gothic  architecture ;  on  either  side 
of  these  are  seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  feet 
high  by  9  in  diameter,  making  a  total  of  134  pillars 
in  an  area  measuring  170  feet  by  330.  Most  of 
the  pillars  are  yet  standing  in  their  original  site, 
though  in  many  p'aces  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  A 
moonlight  view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  and 
impressive  scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins 
of  antiquity — the  Coliseum  of  Rome  not  excepted. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanic  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  the  outer  wall  of  Karnak — forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  — 
was  built ;  how  single  blocks  weighing  several  hun- 
dred tons  were  lifted  into  their  place  in  the  wall, 
or  hewn  into  obelisks  and  stat  ues  to  adorn  its  gates  ; 
how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  Grand  Hall  were 
quarried,  sculptured,  and  set  up  in  mathematical 
order;  and  how  the  whole  stupendous  structure 
was  reared  as  a  fortress  in  which  the  most  ancient 
civilization  of  the  world,  as  it  were  petrified  or 
fossilized  in  the  very  flower  of  its  strength  and 
beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the 
decay  of  centuries.  The  grandeur  of  Egypt  is  here 
in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  obelisk, 
and  stone,  tells  its  historic  legend  of  her  greatest 
monarch*. 

We  have  alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  article, 
to  the  debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient  for 
its  satisfactory  solution,  and  Egyptologists  are  not 
agreed.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that 
before  the  time  of  Menes  there  was  a  local  sove- 
reignty in  the  Thebaid,  but  the  historical  nationality 
of  Egvpt  dates  from  the  founding  of  Memphis. 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  priests  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes  differed  in  their  representations  of  early  his- 
tory, and  that  each  sought  to  extol  the  glory  of 
their  own  city.  The  history  of  Herodotus  tarns 
about  Memphis  x.  a  centre;  he  mentions  Thebf 
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only  incidentally,  and  does  not  describe  or  allude  to 
one  of  its  monuments.  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
is  full  in  his  description  of  Thebes,  and  says  little 
of  Memphis.  But  the  distinction  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  exists  in  geological  structure,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  historical  tradition  "  (Ken- 
rick).  A  careful  digest  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
authorities,  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  the  monumental 
tablets  of  Abydos  and  Karnak,  gives  this  general 
outline  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt : — That  before 
Memphis  was  built,  the  nation  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  subdivided  politically 
into  several  sovereignties,  of  which  Thebes  was  one ; 
that  Menes,  who  was  a  native  of  This  in  the  The- 
baid,  centralised  the  government  at  Memphis,  and 
united  the  upper  and  lower  countries;  that  Mem- 
phis retained  its  pre-eminence,  even  in  the  hereditary 
succession  of  sovereigns,  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth dynasties  of  Manetho,  when  Diospolitan  kings 
appear  in  his  lists,  who  brought  Thebes  into  pro- 
minence as  a  royal  city ;  that  when  the  Shepherds 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded 
Egypt  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a  native 
Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at 
times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in 
military  alliance  with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders ; 
until  at  length,  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  The- 
baid,  the  Hyksos  were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became 
the  capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent 
eighteenth  dynasty.  This  was  the  golden  era  of 
the  city  as  we  have  already  described  it  from  its 
monuments.  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  Thothmes 
and  the  Kameses  then  figure  upon  its  temples  and 
palaces,  representing  its  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
architecture,  and  its  prowess  in  arms.  Then  it  was 
that  Thebes  extended  her  sceptre  over  Libya  and 
Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  over 
Syria,  Media,  and  Persia ;  so  that  the  walls  of  her 
palaces  and  temples  are  crowded  with  battle-scenes 
in  which  all  contiguous  nations  appear  as  captives 
or  as  suppliants.  This  supremacy  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  under  the 
twentieth  dynasty — the  Diospolitan  house  of  Ra- 
meses  numbering  ten  kings  of  that  name — the  glory 
of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of 
that  dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the  capital, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achievements  of  Shi- 
shonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian, 
and  other  monarchs  of  celebrity,  are  recorded  upon 
its  walls.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishonk 
is  graphically  depicted  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the 
grand  hall  of  Karnak,  and  the  names  of  several 
towns  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  general  name  of 
"  the  land  of  the  king  of  Judah,"  have  been  de- 
ciphered from  the  hieroglyphics.  At  the  later  in- 
vasion of  Judea  by  Sennacherib,  we  find  Tirhakah, 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  of  the  Thebaid,  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  Jewish  king.  But  a  century  later, 
Ezekiel  proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the 
arm  of  Babylon : — "  1  will  execute  judgments  in 
No;"  "  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No ;"  "  No 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  [Memphis]  shall 
have  distresses  daily  "  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16) ;  and  Jere- 
miah, predicting  the  same  overthrow,  says,  "  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  saith,  Behold,  I 
will  punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods  and  their  kings."  The  Per- 
sian invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babylonian  had  begun  ;  the  hammer  of  Cambyses 
levelled  the  proud  statue  of  Rameses,  and  his  torch 


consumed  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  of  tin- 
hundred  gates.  No-Ammon,  the  shrine  of  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  "  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  and  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,"  sank  from 
its  metropolitan  splendour  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
provincial  town ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spasmodic 
effort*  of  the  Ptolemies  to  revive  its  ancient  glory, 
became  at  last  only  the  desolate  and  ruined  sepulchre 
of  the  empire  it  had  once  embodied.  It  lies  to-day 
a  nest  of  Arab  hovels  amid  crumbling  columns  and 
drilling  sands.  [J.  P.  T.] 

THE'BEZ  (fan :  ©4/5i)»,  Oa/iaol ;  Alex.  Soi- 
Pats,  Bafiatrei  :  Thebes).  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50  *\  After 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  Shechemites  in  the 
hold  of  Baal-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wood— 
an  exploit  which  recals  the  notorious  feat  of  a 
modern  French  general  in  Algeria  (Eccl.  i.  9,  10) 
— he  went  off  with  his  band  to  Thebez.  The  town 
was  soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  iuto  which  the 
people  of  the  place  crowded,  and  which  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  the  barbarous  stratagem  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  at  Shechem,  when  the  frag- 
ment of  millstone  descended  and  put  an  end  to  his 
turbulent  career.  The  story  was  well  known  in 
Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a  familiar  maxim  in 
the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

Thebez  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  In  their 
day  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was 
situated  "  in  the  district  of  Neapolis,"  13  Roman 
miles  therefrom,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  (Onom. 
»flffi)s).  There  it  still  is;  its  name — Tubds — 
hardly  changed ;  the  village  on  a  rising  ground  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  a  thriving,  compact,  and  strong- 
looking  place,  surrounded  by  immense  woods  of 
olives,  and  by  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
all  Palestine.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi  in  the 
13th  century  (Zunz's  Benjamin,  ii.  426),  and  is 
mentioned  occasionally  by  later  travellers.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nise its  identity  with  Thebez  {B.  B.  iii.  305).  [G.] 

THECO'E,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  (i> 
tpWior  *}<«««' :  desertion  Thecuae).  The  wild  un- 
cultivated pastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town  of 
Tekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
33).  In  the  Old  Test.  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  term  Mid'jar,  which  answers  to  the 
Greek  fpijfios. 

Thecoe  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tekoa.  "  [G.] 

THEL'ASAB  ptPK^n :  Batot4y ;  Alex.  6o- 
\actrap :  Thelassar).  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tkl-assar.  It  occurs  2  K.  xix. 
12.  The  A.  V.  is  unfortunate  in  respect  of  this 
name,  for  it  has  contrived  to  give  the  contracted 
Hebrew  form  in  the  longest  English  shape,  anA 
rice  versa.  [G.] 

THELEB'SAS  {9t\tp<ras:  Thelharsa),  1  Esd. 
v.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name  Tev- 
bars  A3. 

THE'MAN  (e<u/idV :  Theman),  Bar.  iii.  22, 23. 
[Teman.]  * 


*  In  the  Hebrew  text  Thebes  occurs  twice  In  the  verse, 
bat  In  theLXX.Itstsndxthus,  "And  Abimelech  went  out 
of  Bethelberith  (Vulg.  imlt)  and  tell  upon  Thebes,"  *c 
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THEOPHILUS 


THEOCA'NUS  (»ta>Kavis ;  A  lei.  Bmmis  : 
T/iecam).  TlKVAU  the  lather  of  Jahaziah  (1  Esd. 
ix.  14). 

THEOD'OTUS  (etiSoros :  Theodotha,  Theo- 
doras). An  enviy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  Mace 
c.  B.C.  162  (2  Kmc.  xiv.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

THEOPHILUS  (e«o>i\os).  1.  The  person 
to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i.  1).  The  im- 
portant part  played  by  Theophilus,  as  having  imme- 
diately occasioned  the  composition  of  these  two 
books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjecture,  and 
icft  the  field  clear  for  it.  Accordingly  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him. 

(1.)  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a  fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian leader.  Thus  Origen  (//bin.  i.  in  Luc.)  raises 
the  question,  but  does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being 
merely  practical.  He  says  that  all  who  are  beloved 
of  God  are  Theuphili,  and  may  therefore  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  Gospel  which  was  addressed  to 
Theophilus.  Epiphanius  (  Haercs.  li.  p.  429)  speaks 
doubtfully :  «fr*  oiv  rirl  &<o<pl\<?  t6t*  ypdipar 
tKtytv,  4  warrl  &v0pAinp  Btbv  irymrim.  Salvi- 
anub  (Epist.  ix.  ad  Sakmium)  apparently  assumes 
that  Theophilus  had  no  historical  existence.  He 
justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed  Ad 
Eccledam  Catholicam,"  under  the  name  of  Timo- 
theus,  by  the  example  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke, 
who  addressed  his  Gospel  nominally  to  a  particular 
man,  but  really  to  "  the  love  of  Got! :"  "  nam  sicut 
Theophili  vocabulo  amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divini- 
tatis  exprimitur."  Even  Theophylact,  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  Theophilus,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  moralizing  upon  his  name:  kcU  xas  St  Mpanros 

8  to  <p  iX  ))  S,  Kal  K  pet  TO  J  KOTO  TUV  WO0UV  iva- 

ta^iuiyos,  8  t  6  <p  t\  6  s  tori  Kf  aria ros,  hs 
Kal  Sfioj  rf  irri  iariv  tutoitiv  rov  Eltayytkiov 
(An/urn.  in  Luc.).  Among  modern  commentatois 
Hammond  and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical  view : 
Erasmus  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  whole  believes 
Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

(2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet  KpaWiar*,  ap- 
plied to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius 
Lysias  and  Tertullus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by 
St.  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi. 
25),  it  has  beeu  argued  with  much  probability,  but 
not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a  peison  in  high 
official  position.  Thus  Theophylact  (Argum.  in 
Luc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Koman  governor, 
or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  of  Koinar*.  Oecu- 
menius  (ad  Act.  Apost.  i.  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
governor,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion. 
The  traditional  connexion  of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch 
has  disposed  some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the 
abode  of  Theophilus,  and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Bengel  believes  him  to  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch, "  ut  vcteres  testantur."  The 
belief  may  partly  have  grown  out  of  a  story  in  the 
so-called  Recognitions  of  St.  Clement  (lib.  x.),  which 
represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antioch  of  that 
name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as  a 
church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Apostle  fixed 
his  episcopal  seat.    Bengel  thinks  that  the  omission 


of  KoirioTt  in  Acts  i.  1  proves  that  St.  Luke  was 
on  more  familiar  terms  with  Theophilus  than  when 
he  composed  his  Gospel. 

(3.)  In  the  Syriac  Lexicon  extracted  from  the 
Lexicon  Beptrnjlotton  of  CastelL  and  edited  by 
Michaelis  (p.  948),  the  following  description  ot 
Theophilus  is  quoted  from  Bar  Bahlul,  a  Syrian 
lexicographer  of  the  10th  century: — "  Theophilus, 
primus  rredentium  et  celeberrimus  apud  Alexnu- 
drienses,  qui  cum  aliis  Aegyptiis  Lucam  rogabat, 
ut  eis  Evangelium  scribeiet."  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke  in  the  Syriac 
version  we  ate  told  that  it  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria. Hence  it  is  inferred  by  Jacob  Hase  (Bihl. 
Bremensis  Class,  iv.  Fasc.  iii.  Diss.  4,  quoted  by 
Michaelis,  Tntrod.  to  the  if.  T.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §4, 
ed.  Marsh)  and  by  Bengel  (Ordo  Temporum,  p.  196, 
ed.  2),  that  Theophilus  was,  as  asserted  by  Bar 
Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This  writer  ven- 
tures to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that  Theo- 
philus, if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  the 
Hebrew  name  of  Jedidiah  ([ITT,  •'.  <•  BctfyiXoij. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theoiy,  as 
Michaelis  has  refuted  it,  by  chronological  aigu- 
menta. 

(4.)  Alexander  Morns  (Ad  quaedam  loca  Not. 
Foed.  Notae:  ad  Luc.  i.  1)  makes  the  rather  ha- 
zardous conjecture  that  the  Theophilus  of  St.  Luke 
is  identical  with  the  person  who  is  recorded  by 
Tacitus  (Am.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  condemned  for 
fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 
Grotius  also  conjectures  that  be  was  a  magistrate 
of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  The  conjecture  of 
Grotius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Jerome 
(an  assertion  which,  if  it  is  received,  renders  that 
of  Alex.  Moras  possible,  though  certainly  most  im- 
probable), namely,  that  Luke  published  hb  Gospel 
in  the  parts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  Prooem.). 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus 
was  a  Christian.  But  a  different  view  has  been 
entertained.  In  a  series  of  Dissertations  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Bremensis,  of  which  Michaelis  gives  a 
resume'  in  the  section  already  referred  to,  the  notion 
that  he  was  not  a  Ch  ristian  is  maintained  by  different 
writers,  and  on  different  grounds.  Heumnnn,  one  of 
the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was  a  Roman 
governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Christian, 
because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  charge  entrusted  to  him.  Another  writer,  Theo- 
dore Hase,  believes  that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke 
was  no  other  than  the  deposed  High  Priest  Theo- 
philus the  son  of  Ananus,  of  whom  more  will  be 
said  presently.  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the 
word  kot))x4'N>  Luke  i.  4,  proves  that  Theo- 
philus had  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel  (an  argument  of  which  Bishop  Marsh 
very  properly  disposes  in  his  note  upon  the  passage 
of  Michaelis),  and  further  contends,  from  the  «V 
iliuv  of  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  community.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Evangel  t  wrote  his  Gospel,  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea,  and  addressed  it  to 
Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  legarded  as  a 
sort  of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  conjectures,  and  of 
traditions  which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures, 
we  find  it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  re 
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jected  than  what  we  are  to  accept.  In  the  firet 
place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Patristic  notion  that 
Theophilus  was  either  a  fictitious  person,  or  a  mere 
personification  of  Christian  love.  Such  a  personifi- 
cation is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  and  the  epithet  Kfirurrt  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theophilus.  It 
<loes  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  governor,  but  it 
makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was  a  person  of  high 
i  ank.  His  supposed  connexion  with  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, or  Achaia,  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refutation ; 
and  the  view  of  Theodore  Hase,  although  endorsed 
by  Michaelis,  appears  to  be  incontestably  negatived 
by  the  Gentile  complexion  of  the  Third  Gospel. 
The  grounds  alleged  by  Heumann  for  his  hypo- 
thesis that  Theophilus  was  not  a  Christian  are  not  at 
nil  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two  very  disputable 
premises.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Roman  governor;  and 
in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  office 
(an  assumption  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to 
make),  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in 
that  position  would  become  o-Christian.  In  fact,  we 
have  an  example  of  such  a  conversion  in  the  case  of 
Sergio*  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  12).  In  the  nrticle  on 
the  Gospel  op  Luke  [vol.  ii.  p.  155  a],  reasons 
are  given  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was  "  not  a 
native  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor  an 
Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.  But  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
from  similar  data.*'  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration, 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  (not 
improbably)  under  that  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  and 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Greek  of  St.  Luke,  which  else- 
where approaches  more  nearly  to  the  classical  type 
than  that  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  purer  and 
more  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  A  Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 
Ananas, brother-in-law  to Caiaphas  [Annas;  Caia- 
phas],  and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of 
Jonathan.  The  Roman  Prefect  Vrlellius  came  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  (a.d.  37),  and  deposed 
Caiaphas,  appointing  Jonathan  in  his  place.  In  the 
same  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan  of  the  High 
Priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3,  xviii.  5,  §3).  Theophilus  was 
removed  from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  after 
the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  government  of 
Judaea  in  a.d.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued 
in  office  abont  five  years  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  6,  §2). 
Theophilus  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest  who  granted  a  commission  to  Saul  to 
proceed  to  Damascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
believers  whom  he  might  find  there.    [W.  B.  J.] 

THE'BAS  (e«>a:  Thia:  Syr.  Thanm).  The 
equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii.  41,  61,  for  the  Ahava 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra.  Nothing  whatever 
appeai-j  to  be  known  of  it. 

THER'MKLETH  {%tp(u\tt :  Thehnela), 
1  Esd.  v.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 
Tkl-melah.  * 

THE8SALONIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.   1.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out 


approximately  in  the  following  way.  During  the 
course  of  his  second  missionary  journey,  probably 
in  the  year  52,  St.  Paul  founded  the  Church  of 
Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessalonica  he  passed  on 
to  Beroea.  From  Beroea  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii.  1— xviii.  18). 
With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  two  years  or  thereabout*,  his  second  mis- 
sionaiy  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (xviii.  20, 21).  Now  it  appears  that,  when 
this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  aud  Timotheus 
were  in  the  Apostle's  company  (1  These,  i.  1 ;  comp. 
2  Thess.  i.  1) — a  circumstance  which  confines  the 
date  to  the  second  missionaiy  journey,  for  though 
Timotheus  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last 
time  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul  during  this  visit 
to  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  19).  The 
Epistle  then  must  have  been  written  in  the  in- 
terval between  St.  Paul's  leaving  Thessalonica  and 
the  close  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  t.  «.  according  / 
to  the  received  chronology  within  the  years  52-54. 
The  following  considerations  however  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  possible  date  still  more  closely.  (1.) 
When  St.  Paul  wrote,  he  had  already  visited,  and 
probably  left  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  1).  (2.)  Having 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revisit  Thessa- 
lonica, he  had  despatched  Timothy  to  obtain  tidings 
of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  returned  before 
the  Apostle  wrote  (iii.  2,  6).  (3.)  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Thessalonians  as  "  ensnmples  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  "  in 
every  place  their  faith  to  Godward  was  spread 
abroad"  (i.  7,  8) — language  prompted  indeed  by 
the  overflowing  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  rigorously  pressed,  but  still  implying 
some  lapse  of  time  at  least.  (4.)  There  are  several 
traces  of  a  growth  and  progress  in  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian  Church.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  M  rulers "  in  the  Church  (v. 
12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organisation  would  be  necessary  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides. 
Questions  had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Thessalonian  converts  must  have  died  in  the 
interval  (iv.  13-18).  The  storm  of  persecution 
which  the  Apostle  had  discerned  gathering  on  the 
horizon  had  already  burst  upon  the  Christians  of 
Thessalonica  (iii.  4,  7).  Irregularities  hod  crept  in 
and  sullied  the  infant  purity  of  the  Church  (iv.  4, 
v.  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months  however  would 
account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much  longer  time 
cannot  well  be  allowed.  For  (5)  the  letter  was 
evidently  written  by  St.  Paul  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  joyful  tidings  (iii.  6).  Moreover,  (6)  the  f 
Second  Epistle  also  was  written  before  he  left  Co- 
rinth, and  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  interval 
between  the  two  to  allow  of  the  gr  owth  of  fresh 
difficulties,  and  of  such  communication  between  the 
Apostle  and  his  converts  as  the  case  supposes.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in  placing  the 
wilting  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul's  residence 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52  * 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  several  MSS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  "  from  Athens,"  is  a  superficial 
inference  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attached.    The  views  of  critics  who  have 
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Assigned  to  this  Epistle  a  Inter  date  than  the  second 
missionary  journey  are  stated  and  refuted  in  the 
Introductions  of  Koch  (p.  23,  &c.),  and  Lunemann, 

(§3). 

2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  then  (for 
.  the  second  followed  the  first  after  no  long  interval) 
'  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  writings — perhaps  the 
earliest  written  records  of  Christianity.  They  belong 
to  that  period  which  St.  Paul  elsewhere  styles  "  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They 
present  the  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and 
straining  their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
their  Lord  descending  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
till  in  their  feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober 
business  of  life,  absorbed  in  this  one  engrossing 
thought.  'It  will  be  remembered  that  a  period  of 
about  five  years  intervenes  before  the  second  group 
j  of  Epistles — those  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans — were  written,  and  about  twice  that  period 
to  the  date  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  Captivity. 
It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and  to  note 
the  points  of  difference.  These  differences  are  mainly 
threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier 
*  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and  less  exuberance 
of  language.    The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation 

is  an  instance  of  this.   "  Paul  to  the  Church 

of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and  peace  to  you"  (1 
Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Thess.  i .  1).  The  closing  bone- 
diction  is  correspondingly  brief: — "The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (1  Thess.  v. 
28;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  18).  And  throughout  the 
Epistles  there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style, 
words  are  not  accumulated  in  the  same  way,  the 
syntax  is  less  involved,  parentheses  are  not  so  fre- 
quent, the  turns  of  thought  and  feeling  are  less 
sudden  and  abrupt,  and  altogether  there  is  less 
intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
later  Epistles.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
is  not  the  same.  The  direction  of  the  attack  has 
changed  in  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
these  Epistles  and  those  of  the  next  group.  Here 
the  opposition  comes  from  Jews.  The  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repulsive  to 
them.  They  "forbad  the  Apostle  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (ii.  16).  A 
period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are  now  no  longer 
Jexcs,  so  much  as  Judauing  Christians  (Ewald, 
Jahrb.  iii.  249;  Sendschr.,  p.  14).  The  question 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  solved 
by  time,  for  they  have  "  taken  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antagonism  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  been  driven  from 
its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  behind  a  second 
barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gen- 
tiles may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
only  door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite 
of  circumcision.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard 
them  as  the  disturbeis  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
the  false  teachers  who  by  imposing  a  bondnge  of 
ceremonial  observances  frustrate  the  free  grace  of 
God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as  examples  to 
his  converts  at  Thessalonica  (ii.  14).  The  change 
indeed  was  imminent,  the  signs  of  the  gathering 
storm  had  already  appeared  (Gal.  ii.  11),  but 


hitherto  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Gentila 
Churches.  (3.)  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Apostle  does  not  bear 
quite  the  same  aspect  in  these  as  in  the  later 
Epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
St.  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  fol- 
low directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly  ' 
enunciated  till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  them 
out  into  prominence  at  a  later  date.  It  has  often 
been  observed  for  instance,  that  there  is  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  no  mention  of  the 
characteristic  contrast  of  "  faith  and  works ;"  that  * 
the  word  "justification  "  does  not  once  occur;  that 
the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul's  later  writings,  is 
absent  in  these.  It  was  in  fact  the  opposition  of 
Judaizing  Christians,  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism, 
which  led  the  Apostle  somewhat  later  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving 
faith,  and  the  true  conception  of  a  godly  life.  But 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  the 
Gospel  preached  is  that  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
rather  than  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  the  subject  of  the  second  advent  should 
occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
Apostolical  teaching  than  afterwards.  It  was  closely 
bound  up  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  'he  Gospel, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus  it  formed  a 
natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine.  It 
afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic 
hopes  which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  the 
told  of  Christ.  It  was  the  best  consolation  and 
support  of  the  infant  Church  under  persecution, 
which  must  have  been  most  keenly  felt  in  the  first 
abandonment  of  worldly  pleasures  and  interests. 
More  especially,  as  telling  of  a  righteous  Judge  who 
would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it  was  essential  to 
that  call  to  repentance  which  must  everywhere  pre- 
cede the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Now  He  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
pent, for  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  raised  him  from 
the  dead"  (Acts  xvii.  30,  31). 

3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was  as  follows 
St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thesaa- 
lonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus 
prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their 
condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most 
favourable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their  pro- 
gress in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6-10). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Apostle's  gratitude  on  receiving  this 
welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the  report  cf 
Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy.  There  were 
certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian 
Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul's  interference,  and 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter  (1.) 
The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling 
too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On  the 
one  hand  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  crisis,  some 
had  been  led  to  neglect  their  ordinary  business,  as 
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though  the  daily  concerns  of  life  were  of  no  account  I 
in  the  immediate pre-ence  of  so  vast a change  (iv.  1 1 ; 
comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  iii.  6,  11,  12).  Ou  the  other 
hand  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt.  Certain 
members  of  the  Church  hail  died,  nnd  there  was 
great  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18). 
St.  Paul  rebukes  the  irregularities  of  the  former, 
and  dissipates  the  tears  of  the  latter.  (2.)  The 
H:\me  of  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 
s'tloiiians  needed  consolation  and  encouragement 
under  their  sore  trial  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (8.)  An 
unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual 
girts  was  manifesting  itself.  Like  the  Corinthians 
at  a  later  day,  they  needed  to  be  reminded  of  the 
superior  value  of  "  prophesying,"  compaied  with 
other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  they  exalted  at  its 
expense  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger, 
which  they  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
Churches,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profli- 
gacy. Against  this  the  Apostle  offers  a  word  in 
season  (iv.  4-8).  We  need  not  suppose  however 
that  Thessalonica  was  worse  in  this  respect  than 
other  Greek  cities. 

4.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honourable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other  great 
Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi.  At  all 
times,  and  amidst  every  change  of  circumstance,  it 
is  to  his  Macedonian  Churches  that  the  Apostle 
turns  for  sympathy  and  support.  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalouians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
and  yet  no  two  of  his  letters  more  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  this  respect.  In  both  he  drops  his 
official  title  of  Apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
thus  appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his 
own  authority ;  in  both  he  commences  the  body  of 
his  letter  with  hearty  and  unqualified  commendation 
of  his  converts;  and  in  both  the  same  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  warm  affection  breathes  throughout. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  is  instructive.  With  some  striking 
coincidences,  there  is  just  that  degree  of  divergence 
which  might  be  expected  between  a  writer  who 
hod  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  scenes  referred 
to,  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  information  from 
otheis,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
of  a  familiar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the 
professed  historian. 

Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It 
arises  out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought 
against  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica 
takes  in  the  Acts:  "AH  these  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  kiug, 
one  Jesus"  (xvii.  7).  The  allusions  in  the  Epistle3  I 
to  the  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the 
gronnd  of  this  accusation.  It  appears  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oral  teach- 
ing in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Epistles 
themselves.  He  had  charged  his  new  converts  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  as 
their  deliverer  (i.  10).  He  had  dwelt  long  and 
earnestly  (*-poc mtyicr  ical  tu/iaprvpiiitBa)  on  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the 
wii-ked  (iv.  6).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the 
signs  which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5).    Either  from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such 


language  had  been  misrepresented,  and  he  waa  ac- 
cused of  setting  up  a  rival  sovereign  to  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  Epistles 
diverges  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Lake  on  two  or 
three  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require 
some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Id 
the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his  readers  dis- 
tinctly as  Gentiles,  who  had  been  converted  from 
idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9, 10).  In  the  Acts  we  are 
told  that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed  .  .  .  and  ot 
the  devout  Greeks  (i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few  "  (xvii.  4). 
If  for  <rtfSoii4my  'EAA4)iw  we  read  vtftoiUvav 
ical  'EAA^vw,  "  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes;  but  though  internal  probabilities 
are  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  reading,  the  army 
of  direct  evidence  (now  reinforced  by  the  Cod.  Si- 
naiticus)  is  against  it.  But  even  if  we  retain  the 
common  reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a  number  of  believers  converted  directly 
from  heathendom — indeed,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  parallel  case  at  Beroea  (xvii.  1 2),  the  "  women  " 
were  chiefly  of  this  class :  and,  if  any  divergence  re- 
mains, it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not 
being  an  eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and 
indirect  knowledge.  Both  accounts  alike  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Gospel  made  but  little  pro 
gress  with  the  Jews  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Epistle 
the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  aie 
represented  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  i.  e.  as 
heathens  (6xb  ray  ISiav  vvptyvXtruv,  ii.  14), 
whereas  in  the  Acta  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii.  5).  This  is 
fairly  met  by  Paley  {Home  Paul.  ix.  No.  5),  who 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the 
persecution,  which  however  they  were  powerless 
of  themselves  to  cany  out  without  aid  from  the 
heathen,  as  may  be  gathered  even  from  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Luke.  We  may  add  also,  that  the 
expression  ISioi  Tvfk<pv\ir<u  need  not  be  restricted 
to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include  many 
Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
free  town  of  Thessalonica.  (3.)  The  narrative  ot 
St.  Luke  appears  to  state  that  St.  Paul  remained 
only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas 
in  the  Epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct;  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days 
(three  weeks)  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue. 
The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude  subsequent 
labour  among  the  Gentile  population,  and  indeed 
as  much  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  which  exasperated  the  Jews  against  him. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accord  at 
first  sight.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away 
secretly  from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he 
had  let)  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  him 
m  soon  as  possible  (xvii.  14-16).  It  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apostle 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at  length 
after  St.  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  several 
incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we 
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ire  told  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Mace- 
donia (iviii.  5).  From  the  First  Epistle,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Paul 
there  tells  us  that  they  (vpt'is,  i.  e.  himself,  and  pro- 
bably Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense, 
"consented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent 
Timothy  their  brother"  to  Thessalonica  (hi.  t,  2). 
Timothy  returned  with  good  news  (Hi.  6)  (whether 
to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  both 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  i. 
1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  not  be  prepared  with  Paley  to  construct 
an  undesigned  coincidence  out  of  these  materials, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  insoluble  diffi- 
culty; for  the  events  m.iy  be  arranged  in  two  dilferent 
ways,  either  of  which  will  bring  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  into  accordance  with  the  allusions  of  the  Epistle, 
(i.)  Timotheus  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beroea,  a  supposition  quite 
consistent  with  the  Apostle's  expression  of  "con- 
senting to  be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case 
Timotheus  would  take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Ma- 
cedonia on  his  return,  and  the  two  would  join  St. 
Paul  in  company ;  not  however  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  expcctiug  them,  but  later  on  at  Corinth, 
some  delay  having  arisen.  This  explanation  how- 
ever supposes  that  the  plurals  "  tee  consented,  tee 
sent"  (eitoir4o"(ui(v,  Mittfiaiuy),  can  refer  to  St. 
Paul  alone.  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling 
the  accounts  is  as  follows: — (ii.)  Timotheus  and 
Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  that  he  was  expecting  them.  From 
Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Thessalonica,  so 
that  he  and  Silas  (iiiuis)  had  to  forego  the  services 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a  time.  This  mission 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  but  not  in  the  AcU. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mission, 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Epistle ; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church,  Philippi 
tor  instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  re- 
ceived contributions  about  this  time,  and  with  which 
therefore  he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi.  9 ; 
comp.  Phil.  iv.  14-16 ;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and 
Timotheus  returned  together  from  Macedonia  and 
joined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  This  latter  solu- 
tion, if  it  assumes  more  than  the  former,  has  the 
advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper  sense  of  the 
plural  "  ire  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of 
himself  alone.  The  silence  of  St.  Luke  may  in  this 
case  be  explained  either  by  his  possessing  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his 
passing  over  incidents  of  which  he  was  aware,  as 
unimportant. 

6.  This  Epistle  is  rather  practical  than  doc- 
trinal. It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeling, 
than  by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character 
on  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous 
argument,  and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less 
artificial.  The  body  of  the  Epistle,  however,  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  former 
of  which,  extending  over  the  first  three  chapters,  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  Apostle's 
rotation  to  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  present  circumstances  and  feelings, 
while  the  latter,  comprising  the  4th  and  5th  chap- 
ters, contains  some  seasonable  exhortations.  At  the 
close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  prayer,  com- 
mencing with  the  same  words,  "  M.iy  God  Him- 


self," etc.,  and  expressed  in  somewhat  similar  lan- 
guage. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  contents : — 
Salutation  (i.  1). 

1.  Narrative  portion  (i.  2-iii.  13). 

(1.)  i.  2-10.  The  Apostle  gratefully  records 
their  conversion  to  the  Gospel  and  pro- 
gress in  the  faith. 

(2.)  H.  1-12.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and 
blameless  his  life  and  ministry  among 
them  had  been. 

(3.)  ii.  13-16.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  conversion,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  persecutions  which  they  had  en- 
dured. 

(4.)  ii.  17-iii.  10.  He  describes  his  own  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  the  consequent  mission 
of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  en- 
couraging report  which  he  brought  back. 

(5.)  iii.  11-13.  The  Apostle's  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians. 

2.  Hortatory  portion  (iv.  1-v.  24). 

SI.)  iv.  1-8.  Warning  against  impurity. 
2.)  iv.  9-12.  Exhortation  to  brotherly  love 

and  sobriety  of  conduct. 
(3.)  iv.  13-v.  11.  Touching  the  Advent  of 
the  Lord. 

(a.)  The  dead  shall  have  their  place  in  the 

resurrection,  iv.  13-18. 
(6.)  The  time  however  is  uncertain,  v.  1-3. 
(c.)  Therefore  all  must  be  watchful,  v. 

4-11. 

(4.)  v.  12-15.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living 
and  the  due  performance  of  social  duties. 

(5.)  v.  16-22.  Injunctions  relating  to  prayer 
and  spiritual  matters  generally. 

(6.)  v.  23,  24.  The  Apostle's  pmt/er  for  the 
Thessalonians. 
The  Epistle  closes  with  personal  .injunctions  and 
a  benediction  (v.  25-28). 

7.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain — a  circumstance  easily  explained,  when 
we  remember  the  character  of  the  Epistle  itself,  its 
comparatively  simple  diction,  its  silence  on  the  most 
important  doctrinal  questions,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  absence  of  any  salieut  points  to  am-st  the 
attention  and  provoke  reference.  In  Clement  of 
Rome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences  of  language, 
perhaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  xari  rdrra 
tixapurrttr  avr$,comp.  1  Thess. v.  18;  ib. <rtt(i<r8tt 
olv  ii/iir  tkov  ri  a&fm  iv  X.,  I.,  comp.  1  Thess.  r. 
23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages  (Polyc.  1,  and 
Ephes.  10)  seems  to  be  reminded  of  St  Paul's  ex- 
pression aSiaAchrrvr  Tporc^x"'*  (1  Thess.  v. 
17),  but  in  both  passages  of  Ignatius  the  word 
45iaXe(xrais,  in  which  the  similarity  mainly  con- 
sists, is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
bably spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Poly- 
carp  (c.  iv.  to  1  Thess.  v.  1 7,  and  c.  ii.  to  1  Thess. 
v.  22)  are  also  unsatisfactory.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  Epistle  was  included  in  the 
Old  Latin  and  Syriac  Versions,  that  it  is  found  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Muratorian  fragment,  and  that  it 
was  also  contained  in  that  of  Marcion.  Towards 
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the  close  of  tne  2nd  century  from  Irenaeus  down- 
wards, we  find  this  Kpistle  directly  quoted  and 
ascribed  to  St  Paul. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
Epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
called  irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
hnndled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the 
Apostle's  relations  towards  his  Thessnlonian  converts 
are  drawn — his  yearning  to  see  them,  his  anxiety 
in  the  absence  of  Timothy,  and  his  heartfelt  re- 
joicing at  the  good  news — are  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church.  In 
the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language  which, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  coloured 
i  by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
Lord — language  natural  enough  on  the  Apostle's 
own  lips,  but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery 
written  after  his  death,  when  time  had  disappointed 
these  anticipations,  and  when  the  revival  or  mention 
of  them  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  might  seem  to 
discredit  the  Apostle.  Such  a  position  would  be 
an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  first  ques- 
tioned by  Schroder  {Apostel  Paulus),  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baur  (Paulas,  p.  480).  The  latter 
writer  has  elaborated  and  systematized  the  attack. 
The  arguments  which  he  alleges  in  favour  of  his 
view  have  already  been  anticipated  to  a  great  extent. 
They  are  briefly  controverted  by  Lttnemann,  and 
more  at  length  and  with  great  fairness  by  Jowett. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's  arguments 
(i.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doctrines— 
a  peculiarity  which  has  already  been  remarked  upon 
and  explained,  §  2.  (ii.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
"  wrath "  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii.  16), 
Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the 
Epistle.  The  real  significance  of  these  words  will 
be  considered  below  in  discussing  the  apocalyptic 
passage  in  the  Second  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the 
contradictions  to  the  account  in  the  Acts — a  strange 
argument  surely  to  be  brought  forward  by  Baur, 
who  postdates  and  disci-edits  the  authority  of  that 
narrative.  The  real  extent  and  bearing  of  these 
divergences  has  been  already  considered,  (iv.)  He 
discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  later.  It  has  been  seen 
however  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and  inci- 
dental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  prima 
facie  contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and 
indeed  insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude 
the  supposition  of  copying.  Schleieimacher  (Einl.  m» 
N.  T.  p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of 
the  Epistle  on  these  grounds,  (v.)  He  supposes 
passages  in  this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  acknowledged  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resem- 
blances however  which  he  points  out  are  not 
greater  than,  or  indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other 
Epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imitation. 

8.  A  list  of  the  Patristic  commentaries  com- 
prising the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  To  this  list  should  be  added  the  work  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a  portion  of  which  con- 


taining the  shorter  Epistles  from  fialatians  onwards  is 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation.  The  part  relating 
to  the  Thessalonians  is  at  present  only  accessible  in 
the  compilation  of  Rabnnus  Maurus  (where  it  is 
quoted  under  the  name  of  Ambrose),  which  ought 
to  be  read  with  the  corrections  and  additions  given 
by  Dom  Pitra  (Spirit.  Solesm.  i.  p.  133).  This 
commentary  is  attributed  by  Pitra  to  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  but  its  true  authorship  was  pointed  out  by 
Hort  {Journal  of  Clan,  and  Sacr.  Phil.  iv.  p. 
302).  The  portion  of  Cramer's  Catena  relating  to 
this  Epistle  seems  to  be  made  up  of  extracts  from 
Chrysostom,  Severianus,  and  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia. 

For  the  more  important  recent  works  on  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  the  reader  may  again 
be  referred  to  the  article  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  notes  on  the  Thessalonians  in  Meyer's 
Commentary  are  executed  by  Lttnemann.  Of 
special  annotators  on  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,  tho 
chief  are,  in  Germany,  Flatt  (1829),  Pelt  (1830), 
Schott  (1834),  and  Koch  (2nd  ed.  1855,  the  First 
Epistle  alone),  and  in  England  Jowett  (2nd  ed. 
1859)  and  Ellicott  (2nd  ed.  1862).       [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE.  1.  This  Epistle  appears  to  have  been 
written  from  Corinth  not  very  long  after  the  First, 
for  Silvanus  and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly 
the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection,  occa- 
sioned by  the  renewal  of  the  Apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and 
hortatory  portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the 
Second  Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading 
motive  seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting 
errors  in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  forth  his  rebuke. 
First,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained 
ground  since  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle.  They 
now  looked  upon  this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and 
their  daily  avocations  were  neglected  in  consequence. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  First  Epistle  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  favour  this 
view ;  and  at  all  events  such  was  falsely  represented 
to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine.  He  now  writes  to 
soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell  their  apprehen- 
sions by  showing  that  many  things  must  happen 
first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  (ii.  1-12,  iii.  6-12).  Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  complaint. 
His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it  was 
tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorised  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect 
allusions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  Apostle's  own  language  that 
he  himself  was  not  in  possession  of  definite  informa- 
tion ;  but  at  all  events  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Designing  men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
two  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  he  actually 
had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught  St.  Paul's  language  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this  dis- 
honesty even  when  he  wrote  the  F  irst  Epistle.  At 
the  close  of  that  Epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians 
by  a  solemn  oath,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to 
see  that  the  Epistle  is  read  "  to  all  the  holy 
brethren"  (v.  27) — a  charge  unintelligible  in  itself, 
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and  only  to  be  explained  by  supposing  some 
misgivings  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  Before  the 
Second  Epistle  is  written,  his  suspicions  seem  to 
have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  passages 
which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of  his 
teaching.  In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them  in 
vague  language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a 
false  interpretation  put  upon  his  own  words  in  the 
First  Epistle,  or  to  a  supplemental  letter  forged  in 
his  name,  "  not  to  be  troubled  either  by  spiiit  or 
by  word  or  by  letter,  as  coming  from  us,  as  if  the 
day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand."  They  are  not  to 
be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  whatever  means 
he  employs  (kotA  fiijStya  rp6wov,  ii.  2,  3).  In  the 
second  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  he  says, 
"  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
J  which  is  a  token  in  every  Epistle:  so  1  write" 
(iii.  17;— evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery. 
With  these  two  passages  should  be  combined  the 
expression  in  iii.  14,  from  which  we  infer  that  he 
now  entertained  a  fear  of  direct  opposition  : — *'  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  word  conveyed  by  our 
Epistle,  note  that  man." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supple- 
mental to,  that  of  the  First,  and  therefore  presup- 
poses it.  Moreover,  the  First  Epistle  bears  on  its 
face  evidence  that  it  is  the  first  outpouring  of  his 
affectionate  yearnings  towards  his  converts  after  his 
departure  from  Thessalonica ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Second  Epistle  contains  a  direct  allusion 
to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably  be  referred 
to  the  First : — "  Hold  last  the  tradition  which  ye 
were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us " 
(ii.  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  therefore  in 
maintaining  the  received  order  of  the  two  Epistles. 
It  is  due  however  to  the  gi«it  names  of  (irotiu- 
and  of  Ewald  (Jahrb.  iii.  p.  250 ;  Sendschr.  p.  16) 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  placing  the 
Second  Epistle  before  the  First  in  point  of  time — 
on  different  grounds  indeed,  but  both  equally  in- 
sufficient to  disturb  the  traditional  order,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  considerations  already  alleged. 

2.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well 
as  in  style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles 
the  First;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  Epistle 
apply  for  the  most  part  equally  well  to  this.  The 
structure  also  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body 
of  the  Epistle  being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the 
same  way,  and  each  part  closing  with  a  prayer 
(ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16;  both  commencing  with  afoot 
Si  i  Kvptos).  The  following  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents : — 

The  opening  salutation  (i.  1,  2). 

1.  A  general  expression  of  thankfulness  and  inte- 
rest, leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's 
Advent  (i.  3— ii.  17). 

(1.)  The  Apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgiving 
for  their  progress  in  the  faith ;  he  encou- 
rages  them  to  be  patient  under  persecu- 
tion, reminding  them  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  (i.  3-12). 
(2.)  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  judgment  is  imminent, 
pointing  out  that  much  must  happen 
first  (ii.  1-12). 
(3.)  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  and  exhorta- 
tion, and  concludes  this  portion  with  a 
prayer  (ii.  13-17). 


2.  Direct  exhortation  (iii.  1-16). 

(1.)  He  urges  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  con- 
fidently anticipates  their  progress  in  t)w 
faith  (iii.  1-5). 
(2.)  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  dis- 
obedient, and  charges  the  faithful  tc 
withdraw  from  such  (iii.  6-15). 
This  portion  again  closes  with  a  prayer  (iii.  16). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  bene- 
diction (iii.  17,  18). 

3.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Second 
Epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that  which 
can  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  First.  It  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycarp 
(iii.  15,  in  Polyc.  c.  11,  and  possibly  i.  4  in  the 
some  chapter;  cf.  Polyc.  c.  3,  and  see  Lardner, 
pt.  ii.  c  6) ;  and  the  language  in  which  Justin 
Martyr  {Dial.  p.  336  D)  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of 
this  Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion ;  is  quoted  expressly  and 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  others  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by  the 
Chuieh.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle  too, 
as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony 
to  its  Pauline  origin.    (See  Jowett,  i.  143.) 

Its  genuineness  in  fact  was  never  questioned 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Objec- 
tions were  first  started  by  Christ.  Schmidt  (Einl. 
ins  N.  T.  1804).  He  has  been  followed  by  Schrader 
(Apostel  Partus),  Kern  ( Tubing.  Zeitschr.f.  That. 
1839,  ii.  p.  145),  and  Baur  (Paulus  der  Apostel). 
De  Wette  at  first  condemned  this  Epistle,  but  after- 
wards withdrew  his  condemnation  and  frankly  ac- 
cepted it  as  genuine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Epistle  has  been 
rejected  by  some  modern  critics  who  acknowledge 
the  First  to  be  genuine.  Such  critics  of  course 
attribute  no  weight  to  arguments  brought  against 
the  First,  such  as  we  have  considered  already.  The 
apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  them.  It  has  been  objected  to,  either  as 
alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  death,  * 
the  Neronian  persecution  for  instance ;  or  as  betray- 
ing religious  views  derived  from  the  Montanism 
of  the  second  century ;  or  lastly,  as  contradicting 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to 
Nero,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  presently.  That 
the  doctrine  of  an  Antichrist  did  not  stait  into 
being  with  Montanism,  is  shown  from  the  allusions 
of  Jewish  writers  even  before  the  Christian  era  " 
(see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p.  69 ;  Gfrorer,  Jahrh.  ties 
Heils,  pt.  ii.  p.  257) ;  and  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in  a 
former  paragraph.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Second  Epistle  does  not  con- 
tradict, but  rather  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
First — postponing  the  day  indeed,  but  still  antici- 
pating its  approach  as  probable  within  the  Apostle's 
lifetime — may  be  gathered  both  from  expressions 
in  the  passage  itself  («.  g.  ver.  7,  "  is  already 
working  ),  and  from  other  ports  of  the  Epistle 
(i.  7,  8).  Other  special  objections  to  the  Epistle 
will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  over  here. 

4.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Epistle  is 
this  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  revelation 
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of  the  "  Man  of  Sin  "  (ii.  1-12) ;  and  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  bearing  as  it 
does  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistle 
was  written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  appeals  to  the  Thessnlonians  as  knowing 
this  truth,  and  reminds  them  that  he  had  told  them 
these  things  when  he  was  yet  with  them. 

( I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judg- 
ment. There  are  three  prominent  figures  in  the 
picture,  Christ,  Antichrist,  and  the  Restrainer.  An- 
tichrist is  described  as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of 
Perdition,  as  the  Adversary  who  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  as  making  himself  out 
to  be  God.  Later  on  (lor  apparently  the  reference 
is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mystery  of  lawlessness," 
"  the  lawless  one."  The  Restrainer  is  in  one  place 
spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  person  (<  «art'x<"')> 
in  another  iu  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an  influence 
(to  Kari\oy).  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness "  is 
already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer ;  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then 
it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by 
tiie  breath  of  His  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
by  the  splendour  of  His  presence. 

(II.)  Many  different  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered of  this  passage.  By  one  class  of  interpreters 
it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances  which  passed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  own  experience, 
the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period  im- 
mediately following.  Others  again  have  seen  in 
it  the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  l«  realized,  the 
end  of  all  things.   The  former  of  these,  the  Prae- 

*  terists,  have  identified  the  "  Man  of  Sin "  with 
divers  historical  characters — with  Caligula,  Nero, 
Titus,  Simon  Magus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the 
high-priest  Ananias,  &c„  and  have  sought  for  a 
historical  counterpart  to  the  Restrainer  in  like  man- 
ner. The  latter,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given 
various  accounts  of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious 
power  of  evil  which  is  already  working.  To  Pro- 
testants tor  instance  it  is  the  Papacy ;  to  the  Greek 
Church,  Mohammedanism.  And  in  the  same  way 
each  generation  and  each  section  in  the  Church  has 
regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular  power 
which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to  be 
most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  interpretations  will  be 
found  in  Liinemann's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle, 
)».  204 ;  ScAiussbem.  ztt  ii.  1-12.  See  also  Alford, 

(III.)  Now  in  arbitrating  between  the  Praeterists 
and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of 
other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are 
to  a  certain  extent  right.    It  is  the  special  charac- 

*  teristic  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future 
through  the  present  and  immediate.  The  persons 
and  events  falling  within  the  horizon  of  the  pro- 
phet's own  view,  are  the  types  and  representatives 
of  greater  figures  and  crises  far  off,  and  as  yet  but 
dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older  prophets,  while 
s|  eaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  temporary  oppres- 
sion of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Messiah's 
kit  gdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
d<  om  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy 
ciiy,  glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as 
typified  and  portrayed  in  this ;  and  the  two  are  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 


them.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Praeterists  that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  events 
which  fell  under  his  own  cognizance ;  for  indeed  the 
Restrainer  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  to  be  already  working :  while 
at  the  same  time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view, 
that  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  end  of  all  things, 
and  that  therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  re-' 
ceived  its  most  striking  and  complete  fulfilment. 
This  commingling  of  the  immediate  and  partial  with 
the  final  and  universal  manifestation  of  God's  judg- 
ments, characteristic  of  all  prophecy,  is  rendered 
more  easy  in  St.  Paul's  case,  liecause  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as  possibly,  f 
or  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  therefore  the 
particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be 
merged  in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist, 
in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  cul- 
minate. 

(IV.)  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire 
what  particular  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and  what 
particular  restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate 
to  an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way  by  laying 
down  two  rules.  Pint.  The  imagery  of  the  passage 
must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  symbols  may  be 
borrowed  in  some  cases  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
they  may  reappear  in  other  parts  of  the  New.  But 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  image  denotes 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The  lan- 
guage describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed  to  some 
extent  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epi-  7 
phanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be 
meant  there.  The  great  adversary  in  the  Revelation 
seems  to  be  the  Roman  power ;  but  it  may  be  widely  J 
different  here.  There  were  even  in  the  Apostolic 
age  "many  Antichrists;"  and  we  cannot  be  suie 
that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist  contemplated 
by  St.  John.  Secondly.  In  all  figurative  passages 
it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a  person  is  denoted 
where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the  "  Man 
of  Sin  "  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it  ? 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to 
have  positive  ground  for  so  inteiprcting  it,  since  in 
one  )>assage  the  neuter  gender  is  used,  "  the  thing 
which  restraineth "  (to  Keer(xoy),  as  if  syno- 
nymous. (See  Jowett's  Essay  On  the  Man  cf 
Sin,  i.  p.  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  interpretation,  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at.) 

JV.)  When  we  inquire  then,  what  St.  Paul 
iu  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin " 
aud  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even 
an  approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Apostle's  life  at  this  epoch. 
Now  we  find  that  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  this  time 
arose  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had  conspired 
against  the  Apostle  and  his  companions  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  secret  flight. 
Thence  they  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which  he 
hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth, 
whence  the  letters  to  the  Thessaloniana  were 
written,  they  persecuted  him  still  further,  raising  a 
cry  of  treason  against  him,  and  bringing  him  before 
the  Roman  proconsul.  These  incidents  explain  the 
strong  expressions  he  uses  of  them  in  these  Epistles : 
"  They  slew  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  per- 
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secutod  the  Apostles  ;  they  are  hateful  to  God ;  they 
are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  whom  the 
Divine  wrath  (fi  Ipyfi)  at  length  overtakes"  (1 
Thess.  ii.  15,  16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antichrist  is 
T  represented  especially  by  Judaism.  With  a  pro- 
phetic insight  the  Apostle  foresaw,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  cata- 
strophe. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's 
predictions  of  the  vengeance  which  threatened 
Jerusalem  blended  with  the  Apostle's  vision,  and 
gave  a  colour  to  this  passage.  If  it  seem  strange 
that  "  lawlessness "  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose  very  zeal  for 
"  the  Law "  stimulated  their  opposition  to  the 
Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  ziiii.  28),  describing  the  Jewish  teachers: 
"  within  they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness 
(iivoplas)."  Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the 
Antichrist,  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in  regard- 
ing  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for 
so  it  was  taken  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  though 
without  altogether  understanding  its  bearing.  It 
was  to  Roman  justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that 
the  Apostle  had  recourse  at  this  time  to  shield  him 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  check  their 
violence.  At  Philippi,  his  Roman  citizenship  ex- 
torted an  ample  apology  for  ill-treatment.  At 
Thessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him  fair  play. 
At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted  him  of 
frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
only  at  a  later  date  under  Nero,  that  Rome  became 
the  antagonist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also 
in  turn  was  fitly  portrayed  by  St.  John  as  the 
type  of  Antichrist.  Whether  the  Jewish  opposition 
to  the  Gospel  entirely  exhausted  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  the  "  mystery  of  lawlessness  "  as  he  saw 
it  "  already  working  "  in  his  own  day,  or  whether 
other  elements  did  not  also  combine  with  this  to 
complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  sav.  More- 
over at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  our  imper- 
fect information,  we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the 
exact  bearing  of  all  the  details  in  the  picture.  But 
following  the  guidance  of  history,  we  seem  justified 
in  adopting  this  as  a  probable,  though  only  a 
partial,  explanation  of  a  very  difficult  passage. 

5.  A  list  of  commentaries  has  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  First  Epistle.  [J.  B.  L.] 

THESSALONI'CA  (e«<roAow'iru).  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  this  city  was  Therma ;  and  that  part 
of  the  Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
("  Medio  flexu  litoris  sinus  Thermaici,"  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  10J  retained  through  the  Roman  period  the  de- 
signation of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  history  of 
the  city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  gieat  note 
(see  Herod,  vii.  128  seqq. ;  Thuoyd.  i.  61,  ii.  29  ; 
Aesch.  Defals.  Leg.  p.  31).  It  rose  into  importance 
with  the  decay  of  Greek  nationality.  Cassander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and 
named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great  The  first  author  in  which  the 
new  appellation  occurs  is  Polybius  (zxiii.  4).  The 
name  ever  since,  under  various  slight  modifications, 
has  been  continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never 
ceased  to  be  eminent.    SalonlAi  (though  Adrian- 

*  Timothy  is  not  mentioned  In  any  part  of  the  direct 
narrative  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica,  though  he 
appears  as  St.  Paul's  companion  before  at  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi.  1-13),  and  afterwards  at  Beroea  (xvii.  14,  16);  but 
from  his  subsequent  mission  to  Theaialonios  (I  Thess.  ill. 
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ople  may  possibly  be  larger)  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after  Con- 
stantinople. 

Under  the  Romans,  when  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  governments,  Thessalonica  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  second  (Liv.  xlv.  29);  afterwards, 
when  the  whole  was  consolidated  into  one  province, 
this  city  became  practically  the  metropolis.  Notices 
of  the  place  now  become  frequent.  Cicero  was  here 
in  his  exile  {pro  Plane.  41),  and  some  of  his  letters 
were  written  from  hence  during  his  journeys  to 
and  from  his  own  province  of  Cilicia.  During 
the  first  Civil  Wax  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Pompeian  party  and  the  Senate  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  20). 
During  the  second  it  took  the  side  of  Octavius 
(Plut.  Brut.  46;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  118),  whence 
apparently  it  reaped  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
being  made  a  "free  city"  (libera  civitas,  Plin. 
/.  c.\  a  privilege  which  is  commemorated  on  some 
of  its  coins.  Strabo  in  the  first  century  speaks  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia 
(jidkiffra  r&v  &KKoov  cuaKOpcI),  similar  language 
to  which  is  used  bv  Lucian  in  the  second  century 
(Asin.  46). 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul's  visit  (with 
Silas  and  Timothy)  *  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Thessalonica.  Three  circumstances  must  here 
be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  important  man- 
ner this  visit  and  this  journey,  as  well  as  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  after  his  departure 
from  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.)  This  was 
the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  the 
Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the  whole 
region  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  St  Paul  was 
on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  xvi.  1 1 )  and  Phi- 
lippi (xvi.  12-40),  and  his  route  from  the  latter 
place  (xvii.  1)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the 
well-known  minor  stations  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
raries. [Amphipolis;  Apollonia.]  (2.)  Placed 
as  it  was  on  this  grant  Road,  and  in  connexion  with 
other  important  Roman  ways  (**posita  in  gremio 
imperii  Romani,"  to  use  Cicero's  words),  Thessa- 
lonica was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
besides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rich 
plains  of  Macedonia  and  with  far  more  remote 
regions,  its  maritime  position  made  it  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade  by  sea.  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  Thus  we  see 
the  force  of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  his  First  Epistle, 
shortly  after  leaving  Thessalonica — ia>*  ifiav  <"{^- 
XITOi  i  A0701  toC  Kvplov  oi  fxivav  iv  rf  Muc 
Sovif  xai  iv  rp  'Axaff ,  AAA'  iv  narrl  t6w<v  (.  i.  8). 
(3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that 
here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of 
Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the 
Apostle's  plaus,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success. 
Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalo- 
nica :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they 
hare  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and  again  in  the  twelfth 
by  Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.    In  the 


1-7 ;  see  Acts  xvill.  J),  and  the  mention  of  his  name  In 
the  opening  salutation  of  both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  be  had  been  with  the 
Apostle  throughout. 
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fifteenth  century  there  was  a  greit  influx  of  Spanish  , 
Jens.  At  the  present  day  the  numbers  of  residents 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  ( in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
town)  are  estimated  at  10,000  or  20,000,  out  of  an 
aggregate  population  of  60,000  or  70,000. 

The  first  scene  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  Synagogue.  According  to  his  custom 
lie  began  there,  arguing  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
ture* (Acts  ivii.  2,  3) :  and  the  same  general  results 
lbllowed,  as  in  other  places.  Some  believed,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes,  and  it  is  particularly  added, 
that  among  these  were  many  influential  women 
(ver.  4) ;  on  which  the  general  body  of  the  Jews, 
stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation to  persecute  Paul  and  Silas  (vers.  5-10).  It 
is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews 
continued  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we  | 
are  obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Apostle*  at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  Church 
was  certainly  formed  there :  and  the  Epistles  show 
that  its  elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than 
Jewish.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessaloninns  as 
having  turned  "  from  idols  ;"  and  he  does  not  here, 
as  in  other  Epistles,  quote  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Jn  all  respects  it  is  important  to  compare  these  two 
letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts ;  and  such 
references  have  the  greater  freshness  from  the  short 
interval  which  elapsed  between  visiting  the  Thessa- 
lonians  and  writing  to  them.  Such  expressions  as 
4r  SAtyei  toXAj)  (l'  Thess.  i.  6).  and  4*  *oM'f 
kyuvt  (ii.  2),  sum  up  the  sullenng  and  conflict 
which  Paul  and  Silas  and  their  converts  went  through 
at  Thessalonica.  (See  also  1  Thess.ii.  14, 15,  Hi.  3, 4; 
2  Thess.  i.  4-7.)  The  persecution  took  place  through 
the  instrumentality  of  worthless  idlers  (raw  ayo- 
pai&v  aVSpas  ruths  rovijpovs,  Acts  xvii.  5),  who, 
instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised  a  tumult.  The  house 
of  Jason,  with  whom  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  been 
residing,  was  attacked  ;  they  themselves  were  not 
found,  but  Jason  was  brought  before  the  authorities 
on  the  accusation  that  the  Christians  were  trying 


to  set  up  a  new  King  in  opposition  to  the  Erapemr ; 
a  guarantee  (to  ikov6v)  was  taken  from  Jason  and 
others  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pence,  and  Paul 
and  Silas  were  sent  away  by  night  southwards  to 
Bkroka  (Acts  xvii.  5-10).  The  particular  charge 
brought  against  the  Apostles  receives  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  Epistles,  where  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  prominently  mentioned  (1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  5).  So  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is 
conspicuous  both  in  St.  Luke's  narrative  (xvii.  3), 
and  in  the  first  letter  (i.  10,  iv.  14,16).  If  we  pass 
from  these  points  to  such  as  are  personal,  we  are 
enabled  from  the  Epistles  to  complete  the  picture  of 
St.  Paul's  conduct  and  attitude  at  Thessalonica,  as 
regards  his  love,  tenderness,  and  zeal,  his  care  of 
individual  souls,  and  his  disinterestedness  (see  I 
I  Thess.  i.  5,  ii.  1-10).  As  to  this  last  point,  St. 
Paul  was  partly  supported  here  by  contributions 
from  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16),  partly  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  diligently  prac- 
tised for  the  sake  of  the  better  success  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  he  might  set  an  example  to  the  idle  and 
selfish.  (He  refers  very  expressly  to  what  he  had 
said  and  done  at  Thessalonica  in  regard  to  this 
point.  See  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iv.  1 1 ;  comparing  2  Thess. 
iii.  8-12.)  [Thessaloniaxs,  Epistles  to.]  To 
complete  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  connexion  with 
Thessalonica,  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly there  again,  though  the  name  of  the  city 
is  not  specified,  on  his  third  missionary  joumcy, 
both  in  going  nnd  returning  (Acts  xx.  1-3).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  also  there  again,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  his  first  imprisonment.  See  Phil.  i.  25, 
26,  ii.  24,  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Macedonia, 
entertained  by  the  Apostle  at  [Come,  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Tit.  iii.  12,  for  subsequent 
journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thessalonica. 

Of  the  first  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  we  are  able 
to  specify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (wh* 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Apostle's  own  kinsman  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.  21),  Dermis  (at  least  coujee 
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turally;  see  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  Gaius,  who  shared 
some  of  St.  Paul's  perils  at  Lphesus  (Acts  xix.  29), 
Secundus  vwho  accompanied  him  from  Martdonia 
to  Asia  on  the  eastward  route  of  his  third  missionary 
journey,  and  was  probably  concern«d  ii.  the  business 
of  the  collection ;  see  Acts  xx.  4),  and  especially 
Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
with  Secund  us,  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Home,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  with  him 
during  the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  re- 
ferred to  in  two  of  the  Epistles  written  during  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment.  See  Acta  xxvii.  2; 
Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24;  also  Acts  xix.  29,  for  his 
association  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  third  journey). 

We  must  recur,  however,  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  singularly  accu- 
rate illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  political 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demua 
mentioned  (thv  (ii/tor,  Acts  xv'ii.  5)  in  harmony 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  "  free 
city/'  but  the  peculiar  title, politarchs  (voKiTdpxa*, 
ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs 
in  no  other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early  Imperial 
times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the  city. 
From  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  whole  may 
be  seen  in  boeckh,  Corp.  Iwc.  No.  1967. 

This  seems  the  right  place  for  noticing  the  other 
remains  at  Thessalonica.  The  arch  first  mentioned 
(called  the  Varddr  g&te)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another 
Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemorat- 
ing some  victory  of  Constantine.  The  main  street, 
which  both  these  arches  cross,  and  which  intersects 
the  city  from  eo>t  to  west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line 
of  the  Via  Egnatia.  Near  the  course  of  this  street, 
and  between  the  two  arches,  are  four  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  an  architrave,  and  believed  by 
some  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hippodrome,  which  is 
so  famous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Two  of  the  mosques  have  been  anciently 
heathen  temples.  The  city  walls  are  of  late  Greek 
construction,  but  resting  on  a  much  older  foundation, 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness.  The  castle 
contains  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  triumphal 
arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  "  the  Orthodox  City ;" 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Three  conspicuous 
passages  are,  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  90+ 
'Jo.  Cameniata,  De  Excidio  Thcssalonicensi,  with 
Theophanes  C'onlinuatus,  183d) ;  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1185  (Nicetas  Choniates,  D«  Andron.  Comneno, 
1835;  also  Eustath.  De  Thessalonica  a  Latinis 
capta,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842; ;  aud  finally  by  the  Turks  under  Amurnth 
II.  in  1430  (Jo.  Anagnostes,  De  Thessalonicensi 
Excidio  Narratio,  with  Phraotzes  and  Cananus, 
1838).  The  references  are  to  the  Bonn  editions. 
A  very  huge  part  of  the  population  at  the  present 


•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  toe  reader  of  some  fine 
remarks,  In  illustration  of  Luke's  historical  accuracy,  In 
Tholock's  GlaubtcUrdigkat  iter  f.vang.  Gachichle,  pp. 


day  is  Greek ;  and  Thessalonica  may  still  be  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  struggles  connected 
with  nationality  and  religion. 

The  travellers  to  whom  it  is  most  important  to 
refer,  as  having  given  full  accounts  of  this  place, 
are  Clarke  (travels  in  Europe,  Suu,  1810-1823), 
Sir  H.  Holland  (Travels  in  the  /union  Isles,  &c, 
1815),  Cousinery  ( Voyage  dans  la  Macfdoine, 
1831),  and  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  1835).  An 
antiquarian  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Abbe  Bel  ley 
will  be  found  in  the  Mimoires  de  FAcadeinie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxviii.  Sect.  Hist.  pp.  121-146. 
But  the  most  elaborate  work  is  that  of  Tafel,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in 
1835.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  "  Prole- 
gomena" to  the  Dissertatio  de  T/tessalonicd  ejusque 
Agro  Geographico,  Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should 
be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
of  course  contain  useful  compilations  on  the  subject. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  copious  are  those  of 
Koch  (Berlin,  1849)  and  Liinemann  (Cbttiugen, 
1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 


Cola  of  Themlonlc*. 


THEU'DAS  (Btvtas :  Theodas:  and  probably 
=  iTYlfl),  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned  In 
Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
v.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  appeared,  according  to  Luke's  ac- 
count, at  the  bead  of  about  four  hundred  men ;  he 
sought  not  merely  to  lead  the  people  astray  by  false 
doctrine,  but  to  accomplish  his  designs  by  violence ; 
he  entertained  a  high  conceit  of  himself  (Kiymr 
tlvai  riva  tavriv) ;  was  slain  at  last  (avrtptOij'), 
and  his  party  was  dispersed  and  brought  to  nothing 
(8if\v<hi<ra,v  xai  iyimrro  (Is  ovS«V).  Joseph  us 
(Ant.  xx.  5,  §1)  speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a 
similar  part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44, 
i.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  later  than 
the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's  speech;  and  since  Luke 
places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before 
Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,  i.  e.  a.d.  6  or 
7  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  8,  §1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §6,  xx.  5,  §2), 
it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transaction 
which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after  the 
time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  132,  seq.).  Here  we 
may  protest,  at  the  outset,  against  the  injustice  of 
hastily  imputing  to  Luke  so  gross  an  error;  for 
having  established  his  character  in  so  many  deci- 
sive instances  in  which  he  has  alluded,  in  the 
course  of  the  Aets,  to  persons,  places,  customs,  and 
events  iu  sacred  and  profane  history,  he  has  a  right 
to  the  presumption  that  he  was  well  informed  also 
as  to  the  facts  in  this  particular  passage.*  Every 
principle  of  just  criticism  demands  that,  instead  of 


161-177,  375-389.  See  also  Ebrard,  Evangelixhe-K ritii, 
PP.  e?8,  sq  ;  and  Lechler,  Das  A/osttilwM  ZcUaltzr, 
pp.  6,  sq. 
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distrusting  him  as  soon  as  he  goes  beyond  onr  means 
of  verification,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  any 
supposition  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  his  credi- 
bility which  the  conditions  of  the  case  will  allow. 

Various  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been 
offered.  The  two  following  have  been  suggested  as 
especially  commending  themselves  by  their  fulfil- 
ment of  every  reasonable  requisition,  and  as  ap- 
proved by  learned  and  judicious  men: — (1.)  Since 
Luke  represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas 
the  Galilean  [see  vol.  i.  p.  1160],  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great. 
The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrec- 
tionary chiefs  or  fanatics.  Josephus  meutions  but 
three  of  these  disturbers  by  name ;  he  passes  over 
the  others  with  a  general  allusion.  Among  those 
whom  the  Jewish  historian  has  omitted  to  name, 
may  have  been  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites 
as  an  example  of  unsuccessful  innovation  and  in- 
subordination. The  name  was  not  an  uncommon 
one  (Winer,  Realwb.  ii.  609);  and  it  can  excite 
no  surprise  that  one  Theudas,  who  was  an  in- 
surgent, should  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  another,  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius.  As  analogous  to  this  supposition  is  the 
tact  that  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  four  men 
named  Simon,  who  followed  each  other  within  forty 
years,  and  of  three  named  Judas,  within  ten  years, 
who  were  all  instigators  of  rebellion.  This  mode  of 
reconciling  Luke  with  Josephus  is  affirmed  by 
Lardner  (Credibility,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Anger  (de  Tempp.  in  Act. 
Apost.  Ratione,  p.  185),  Winer,  and  others. 

(2.)  Another  explanation  (essentially  different 
only  as  proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is,  that 
Luke's  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the  three  in- 
surgents whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
about  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Sonntag  ( T/wol. 
Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1837,  p.  622,  &c.)  has  advanced 
this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much  learning  and 
ability.  He  argues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus 
under  the  name  of  Simon  (B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2;  Ant. 
xrii.  10,  §6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to 
make  himself  king,  amid  the  confusion  which  at- 
tended the  vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch 
died.  He  urges  the  following  reasons  for  that 
opinion :  first,  this  Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted 
among  those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  that 
time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  point ;  secondly,  he  is  described  as  a 
man  of  the  same  lolly  pretensions  (thai  4fios 
i\wl<ras  iraf  dmrovv  =  Xiyar  ttval  ru>a  iavriv); 
thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death,  which  Josephus 
does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other  two  insur- 
gents ;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  compara- 
tively few  adherents,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
iurtl  TfTpaxoalav ;  and,  lastly,  his  having  been 
originally  a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appella- 
tion, since  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to 
assume  a  different  name  on  changing  their  occupa- 
tion or  mode  of  life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Theudas,  because, 
having  bome  that  name  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he 
was  best  known  by  it  to  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim ;  and  that  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
wrote  for  Romans  and  Greeks,  speaks  of  him  us 
Simon,  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 


himself  op  as  king,  and  in  that  way  acquired  his 
foreign  notoriety  (see  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9). 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  suppositions:  both  are  reasonable,  and 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke  can  be.  justly 
charged  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  So  impartial  a 
witness  as  Jost,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  (Ge- 
schxchU  der  Israeliten,  ii.  Auh.  p.  76),  admits  the 
reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and  holds  in 
this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as  that 
of  Josephus.  The  considerate  Lardner  (Credibility, 
vol.  i.  p.  433),  therefore,  could  well  say  here,  "  In- 
deed 1  am  surprised  that  any  learned  man  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  were  two  impostors 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  in  the  compass  of  forty 
years."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  other 
modes  of  explanation.  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may 
almost  be  said  to  take  for  granted  ;  and  it  is  possible 
certainly  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Jose- 
phus himself  may  have  misplaced  the  time  of 
Theudas,  instead  of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that 
oversight.  Calvin's  view  that  Judas  the  Galilean 
appeared  not  after  but  before  Theudas  (jura 
toStoc  =  insuper  yel  praetered),  and  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrim 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary  to  the 
manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  deserves 
mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 
Among  other  writers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  discussed  this  question  or 
touched  upon  it,  are  the  following: — Wieseier, 
Oironologie  der  Apost.  Zeitalters,  138:  Meander, 
GeschicKte  der  Pfianzung,  i.  75,  76 ;  Guerike, 
BeitrSge  zur  Einleit.  ins  N.  Test.  90 ;  Baum- 
garten,  Aposteljcschichte,  i.  114;  Lightfoot,  /for. 
Hebr.  ii.  704 ;  Biscoe,  History  of  the  Acts,  428 ; 
and  Wordsworth's  Commentary,  ii.  26. 

[H.  B.  H.] 

THIEVES,  THE  TWO.  The  men  who  under 
this  name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion 
were  robbers  (ky<rral)  rather  than  thieves  (kA«- 
«Tai),  belonging  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which 
Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  afterwards  infested 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8,  xx.  8,  §10).  Against  these 
brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  con- 
tinual war  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §2).  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it  was 
for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 
the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x. 
30).  It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to 
encounter  them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Barabbas,  the  wild  robber  life  was  connected 
with  a  fanatic  zeal  for  freedom,  which  turned  the 
marauding  attack  into  a  popular  insurrection  (Mark 
xv.  7).  For  crimes  such  as  these  the  Romans  had 
but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion  was  the  penalty  at 
once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered 
on  Golgotlia  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been 
tried  and  condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execu- 
tion before  our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable 
enough,  as  the  death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  ex- 
pected at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  among  the 
ffvarcurtaffral  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  in  which 
zeal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism,  and  lust  of  plunder 
were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesits  Barabbas. 
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[Comp.  Bauabbas.]  They  find  themselves  with 
one  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  who  was  described 
in  the  superscription  on  his  cross  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. They  could  hardly  fail  to  hare  heard  some- 
thing of  his  fiune  as  n  prophet,  of  his  triumphal 
entry  as  a  king.  They  now  find  him  sharing  the 
same  fate  as  themselves,  condemned  on  much  the 
same  charge  (Lake  »iii.  5).  They  too  would  bear 
their  crosses  to  the  appointed  place,  while  He  tainted 
by  the  way.  Their  garments  would  be  parted 
among  the  soldiers.  Kor  them  also  there  would  be 
the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to  dull  the 
sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king 
of  the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor 
help  them,  whose  followers  hnd  not  even  fought 
for  him  (John  xviii.  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the 
many  chieftains  whom  they  had  probably  known 
claiming  the  same  title  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §8), 
strangely  unlike  the  u  notable  prisoner  "  for  whom 
they  had  not  hesitated,  it  would  seem,  to  incur  the 
risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
came  a  change.  The  darkness  which,  at  noon,  was 
beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him,  and  the 
divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
sufferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his 
past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to 
the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike  all 
other"  king*  of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber  had 
ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He  had 
claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king  seems 
to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punishments ; 
to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return,  the  most 
blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was 
answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  To 
him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
Him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  [comp.  Para- 
dise], waking  with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a 
purer  past  and  the  hopes  of  an  immediate  rest. 
But  its  joy  was  to  be  more  than  that  of  fair  groves 
and  pleasant  streams.  "  Thou  shalt  be  with  me." 
He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  history  of  such  won- 
derful interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself 
on  men's  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who,  from  the  great  Alexandrian 
thinker  (Origen,  in  Rom.  iii.)  to  the  writer  of  the 
most  popular  hymn  of  our  own  times,  have  seen  in 
the  "  dying  thief"  the  first  great  typical  instance 
that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  thoughts  were  less 
desp  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and  other 
like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  De 
Trinit.  c  x. ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii.).  The  logical  spe- 
culations of  the  Pelagian  controversy  overclouded, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  clear  judgment 
of  Augustine.  Maintaining  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  he  had  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  penitent  thief  hnd  been  baptised 
or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melancholy  indecision, 
between  the  two  answers.  At  times  he  is  disposed 
to  rest  contented  with  the  solution  which  hnd  satis- 
lied  others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the  con- 
jecture that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a 
sufficient  baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  l-ests  in  the 
assumption  that  he  probably  hod  been  baptised 
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before,  either  in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on 
his  robber-life  (comp.  De  AnimA,  i.  11,  iii.  12; 
Serm.  de  Temp.' 130;  Retract,  i.  26,  iii.  18,  55). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  finds  in  the  Lord's  words 
to  him,  dropping  all  mention  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom, an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a  Jew,  and  that  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches  (Gnomon  S.  T.  in  Luke  xxiii. ).  Stier 
( Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  loc)  reads  in  the 
words  of  reproof  (ouSe  <po$fj  <rv  tov  0for)  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with  grief 
and  horror  to  the  revilings  of  tlie  multitude,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed.  Tlie 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  lower 
the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They 
follow  the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  world. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mnnkiud. 
Adam  and  Seth  and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already 
there  bearing  his  cross.  Michael  the  archangel  hail 
led  him  to  the  gate,  and  the  fiery  sword  had  turned 
aside  to  let  him  pass  (Evang.  Niood.  ii.  10). 
Names  were  given  to  the  two  robbers.  Demas  or 
Dismae  was  the  penitent  thief,  hanging  on  the 
right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the  left  (Evang. 
Niood.  i.  10  j  Narrat.  Joseph,  c.  3).  The  cry  of 
entreaty  is  expanded  into  a  long  wordy  prayer 
(Narr.  Jos.  1.  c),  and  the  promise  suffers  the  same 
treatment.  Tlie  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  holy 
family,  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a  band 
of  robbers.  One  of  them,  Titus  (the  names  are 
different  here),  has  compassion,  purchases  the  silence 
of  his  companion,  Dumachus,  and  the  infant  Christ 
prophesies  that  after  thirty  years  Titus  shall  be 
crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  before  him  into 
Paradise  {Evang.  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in  other 
instances  [comp.  Magi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of 
inventors  seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names. 
Bede  (Colkctan.)  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  The  name  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its 
ground,  and  St.  Dismas  takes  his  place  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Churches. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  puerile  enough.  The 
captions  objections  to  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  as 
inconsistent  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  them  that  both  nre 
more  or  less  legendary,  are  hardly  less  puerile 
(Strauss,  Leben  Jem,  ii.  519  ;  Ewald,  Christvs, 
Gesch.  v.  438).  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is 
that  which  has  been  given  by  Origen  (Horn.  35 
in  ifatt.),  Chrysostom  (  Horn.  88  in  Matt.),  and 
others  (comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  An<n-fj»).  Both  began 
by  reviling.  One  was  subsequently  touched  with 
sympathy  and  awe.  The  other  explanation,  given 
by  Cyprian  (De  Passions  Domini),  Augustine  (De 
Cons.  Evang.  iii.  16),  and  others,  which  forces 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  into 
agreement  with  that  of  St.  Luke  by  assuming  a 
si/necdoche,  or  syllepsis,  or  enallage,  is,  it  is  be- 
lieved, far  less  satisfactory.  The  technical  word 
does  but  thinly  veil  the  contradiction  which  this 
hypothesis  admits  but  does  not  explain.  [E.  H.  P.] 

THIMNATHAH  (finiDJl :  Ba^M ;  Alex. 

Saliva :  Themnatha).  A  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named  between 
Klon  and  Ekron.    The  name  is  the  same  as  that  cf 
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th»  residence  of  Samson's  wife  (inaccurately  given 
in  A.  V.  Timnah)  ;  but  the  position  of  that  place, 
which  seems  to  agree  with  the  modem  Titmeh 
below  Zareah,  is  not  so  suitable,  being  fully  ten 
miles  from  Aktr,  the  representative  of  Ekron. 
Timnah  appeal's  to  hare  been  almost  as  common  a 
name  as  Gibeah,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
hare  been  another  in  the  allotment  of  Dau  besides 
that  represents)  by  Itbneh.  [G,] 
THIS'BE  (ef<r0i|,  or  9l0v)-  A  name  found 
only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from 
which  Toliit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  real  interest  of  the  name 
resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  maintained  by  some 
interpreters  (Hiller,  Onom.  236.  947 ;  lieland,  Pal. 
1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had  the  glory  of  giving 
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birth  to  Elijah  the  Tishbitk.  This,  however, 
is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and  derives  its 
main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word  employed 
in  1  K.  xvii.  1  to  denote  the  relation  of  Elijah  to 
Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Received 
Hebrew  Text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Gilead  but  merely  a  resident  there,  and  came  ori- 
giually  from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it 
is  also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence 
shall  mean  "  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in  which  case 
all  relation  between  the  great  Prophet  anil  Thisbo  of 
Naphtali  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  [See  Tishbi  l  K.] 
There  is  however  a  truly  singular  variation  in  the 
texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit,  a  glance  at  which  will 
show  how  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  to|io- 
gmphical  conclusions  upon  it : — 


A.  V. 

Vulgate. 

LXX. 

Revised  Quick  Text. 

Vetcs  Latiha. 

Out  of  Thlsbe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  that  city  which  is 
called  properly  Neph- 
thali  in  Galilee  above 
Aser.*  [Marg.  or 
Kedesh  of  Nephthali 
in  Galilee,  Judg.  iv. 
••] 

*  i.e.  probably, 
Hueor. 

Out  of  the  tribe 
and  city  of  Neph- 
thali  which  is  in 
the  upper  parts 
of  Galilee  above 
Naasson,  behind 
the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west, 
having  on  the 
left  hand  the  city 
of  Sephct. 

Out  of  Thlsbe 
which  is  at  the 
right  hand  of 
Kudidsof  Neph- 
tbalcim  in  Gali- 
leo above  Aser. 

Ont  of  Thibe  which 
is  at  the  right  hand 
of  Kudidn  of  Neph- 
thalelm  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee above  Asser,  be- 
hind the  setting  sun 
on  the  right  of  Pho- 
gor  (Peor). 

Out  of  the  city  of  Bihll 
which  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Kdisse,  a  city  ot 
Nephthalim  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee over  against  Naason, 
behind  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  west  on  the 
left  of  Raphain. 

[Another  MS.  reads  Gc- 
briel,  Cydiscus,  and  Ra- 
phaim,  for  Bihll,  Edisse, 
and  Raphain.] 

Assuming  that  Thisbc,  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured 
(apparently  for  tie  first  time  by  Keil,  Comm.  Ober 
die  KBn  'uje,  247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  "OCflD,  which  word 
in  fact  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  passage, 
and  may  be  )x>inted  in  two  ways,  so  as  to  memi  either 
**  from  the  inhabitants  of*/'  or  "  from  Tishbi,"  i.e. 
Thisbe.  The  reverse  suggestion,  in  respect  of  the 
same  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  [Tisiibite.]  But  this,  though  very  ingenious, 
and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  at 
present  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  the  texts  sup- 
port it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  favour. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been 
yet  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kedes  or 
Safed,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
minute  definition  of  the  Latin  and  Revised  Greek 
Texts — equalled  in  the  sacred  books  only  by  the 
well-known  description  of  the  position  of  Shiloh  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19—  can  be  mere  invention.  [G.J 

THISTLE.  [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 
THOM'AS  (e«/io! :  nomas),  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles. According  to  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  13)  his  real 
name  was  Judos.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  confu- 
sion with  Thaddaeus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract. 
But  it  may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname. 
The  word  NDKJ"I,  7'/ioma,'  means  "  a  twin ;"  and  so 
it  is  translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  i  Sltv/tos. 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that  he 
had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia  {Patres  Apost.  p.  272), 
or  that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo, 
Acta  Thomae,  p.  94) ;  which  last,  again,  would 


«  In  Cant.  vii.  4,  it  is  simply  Q^fff),  exactly  onr 
"  Tom."  The  frequency  of  the  name  in  England  Is  de- 
rived not  from  the  Apostle,  but  frmn  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury. 
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confirm  his  identification  with  Judas  (oomp.  Matt, 
xiii.  55). 

Ue  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Antioch  (Patres 
Apost.  pp.  272,  512). 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke 
vi.  15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits, 
which,  however,  so  exactly  agree  together,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  tbey  place  his  character  before  us 
with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  do  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  deter- 
mined to  face  the  dangers  thatawoited  Him  in  Judaea 
on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go  (ical  fifUis)  that  we  may 
die  with  Him"  (John  xi.  16).  He  entertained  no 
hope  of  His  escape  —  he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  ruin  ;  but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  1  trust 
in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper. 
"  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  " 
(xiv.  5)  ?  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  as 
to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.  Ho  was 
absent — possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristi- 
cally— from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus  had  ap- 
peared. The  others  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of 
which  convey  to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his 
doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that 
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bis  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  hiul 
last  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see 
in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe " 
(06  pli  Turrsfoa),  John  xx.  25. 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  theii 
gathering,  perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week ;  and  Jesus  stood 
amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you  j"  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  His  appearance, 
uttered  the  words  which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
Thomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and 
doubt.  "  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [<58« — as  if  Him- 
self pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see  my  hands ; 
and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side ;  and 
do  not  become  (ph  ylvov)  unbelieving  (Jhrurroj), 
but  believing  (wioror) ."  "He  answers  to  the  words 
that  Thomas  had  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow- 
disciples  only ;  but  it  is  to  the  thought  of  his  heart 
rather  than  to  the  words  of  his  lips  that  the 

Searcher  of  hearts  answers  Eye,  ear,  and 

touch,  at  once  appealed  to,  and  at  once  satisfied — 
the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and  actual 
body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  satis- 
fied too ;  the  knowledge  that  smi  thes  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end, 
infinite  and  eternal "  (Arnold's  Serm.  vi.  238). 

The  effect 11  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  con- 
viction produced  by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's 
divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ex- 
pression used  by  Apostolic  lips,  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God."  Some  have  supposed  that  kvoios  refers  to 
the  human,  0tis  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too 
artificial.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  the 
exact  terms  of  the  sentence,  uttered  (as  it  were)  in 
astonished  awe.  "  It  is  then  my  Lord  and  my 
God!"«  And  the  word  "my"  gives  it  a  personal 
application  to  himself.  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  Inst 
incident  narrated  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the 
Gospel  (before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi.),  thus 
corresponding  to  the  opening  words  of  the  pro- 
logue. "  Thus  Christ  was  acknowledged  on  earth 
to  be  what  St.  John  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel  declared  Him  to  be  from  all  eternity;  and 
the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the  20th  chapter 
do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  St.  John  had  stated 
before  in  his  own  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first"  (Arnold's  Serm.  vi.  401). 

The  answer  of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of 
the  whole  narrative :  "  Because4  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (xx.  29 /. 
By  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  "  the  Doubt- 
ing Apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  Theologian  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  "  Ab  eo  dubitatum 
est,"  says  Augustine,  "  ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur." 
It  is  this  feature  of  his  character  which  has  been 
caught  in  later  ages,  when  for  the  first  time  its 
peculiar  lesson  became  apparent.    In  the  famous 


b  It  Is  useless  to  speculate  whether  be  obeyed  our 
lord's  Invitation  to  examine  the  wounds.  The  Im- 
pression b  that  he  did  not 

0  It  is  obviously  of  no  dogmatic  Importance  whether 
the  words  are  an  address  or  a  description.  That  they  are 


statue  of  him  by  ThorwaUsen  in  the  church  at 
Copenhagen,  he  stands,  the  thoughtful,  meditative 
sceptic,  with  the  rule  in  his  hand  for  the  due* 
measuring  of  evidence  and  argument.  This  scene 
was  one  of  the  favourite  passages  of  the  English 
theologian  who  in  this  century  gave  so  great  aii 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  free  inquiry  combined 
with  fervent  belief,  of  which  Thomas  is  so  remark- 
able an  example.  Two  discourses  on  this  subject 
occur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  published  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons (v.  312,  vi.  233).  Amongst  the  last  words 
which  he  repeated  before  his  own  sudden  death 
(Life  and  Correspondence,  7th  ed.  617)  was  the 
blessing  of  Christ  on  the  faith  of  Thomas. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again, 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples, 
where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2 ), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  after 
the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13). 

The  close  of  his  life  is  filled  with  traditions  or 
legends ;  which,  as  not  resting  on  Biblical  grounds, 
may  be  briefly  despatched. 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Eus.  //.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  I ;  Socrat.  B.  E.  i.  19), 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa  (Socr.  //.  E.  iv.  18  i. 
Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa,  as  being 
one  of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles;  the 
other  three  being  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  {Horn,  in 
Heb.  2G).  With  his  burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddaeus  to  Abgarus  with 
our  Lord's  letter  (Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13). 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Malabar,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  "  and  his  tomb  is  shown 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usually 
regarded  as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later 
Thomas,  a  missionary  from  the  Nestorians. 

iHis  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance;  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  Latin  Church  on  Dec  21, 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  Indians 
on  July  1. 

(For  these  traditions  and  their  authorities,  see 
Butler's  tires  of  the  Saints,  Dec.  21).  An  apocry- 
phal "  Gospel  of  Thomas  "  (chiefly  relating  to  the 
Infancy)  is  published  in  Tischendorf's  Etangeiia 
Apocrypha.  The  Apocryphal  "Acta  of  Thomas"  by 
Thilo  {Codex  Apocrgplua).  [A.  P.  S.] 

THOM01(eo/u>f:  Colsi).  Th amah  or  Tam ah 

(1  Esd.  v.  32). 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which  point 
to  different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  but 
the  context  of  the  passages  where  the  several  terms 
occur  affords,  for  the  most  part,  scarcely  a  single 
clue  whereby  it  is  possible  to  come  to  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  their 
respective  identifications.  These  words  are  variously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers," 
"  thistles,"  ic.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms ; 
we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it,  but  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  of  the  most  important  names,  and 


the  latter,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  nominative  o  itvpux. 
The  form  o  $m  proves  nothing,  as  this  is  used  tor  the 
vocative.   At  the  same  tune  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  passage  fi  said  to  CUrut,  tlwtv  avrui. 
<  ••  Thomas  "  (©i(i«)  Is  omlitnl  in  the  beat  MSS. 
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those  which  seem  to  afford  some  slight  indications 
as  to  the  plants  they  denote. 

1.  Atdd  (1t3X  :  ij  frdfwos  :  rkamnus)  occurs  as 
the  name  of  some  spinous  plant  in  Judg.  ii.  14, 15, 
where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  by  "bramble"  (Marg. 
"  thistle  "),  and  in  Ps.  lviii.  9  (A.  V.  "  thorns  "). 
The  plant  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  Lycium  En- 
ropaeum,  or  L.  nfrum  (Box-thorn),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Flor.  Palaest. 
Nos.  124,  125).  Dioscorides  (i.  119)  thus  speaks 
of  the  'Pipvos:  "The  Khamnus,  which  some  call 
persephonion,  othci-s  leucacantha,  the  Romans  White- 
thorn, or  Cerbalis,  and  the  Carthaginians  atadin, 
is  a  shrub  which  grows  around  hedges ;  it  has  erect 
branches  with  sharp  spines,  like  the  oxyacantha 
(Hawthorn  ?),  but  with  small,  oblong,  thick,  soft 
leaves."  Dioscorides  mentions  three  kinds  of 
rhamnus,  two  of  which  are  identified  by  Sprengel, 
iu  his  Commentary,  with  the  two  species  of  Lycium 
mentioned  above.*  See  Belon,  Observations  de 
Plus.  Sing,  be.,  ii.  ch.  78;  Rauwolff,  Trav.  B. 
iii.  ch.  8  ;  Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Plant.  Aegypt. 
p.  21 ;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  p.  199.  The  Arabic 
5  _* 

name  of  this  plant  (Ostl.  itdd)  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew ;  but  it  was  also  known  by  the  name 


Jfdum  Evropntum. 


Lycium  Europaeum  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa;  in  the  Grecian 
islands  it  is  common  in  hedges  (English  Cyclop. 

•  In  Us  ma.  Rel  Herd,  however,  be  refers  the  taut* 
to  the  Ziiyphus  vulgaris. 


"  Lycium  ").  See  also  the  passages  in  Belon  and 
Kauwolff  cited  above. 

2.  Chedek  (p^Pl :  aVwOa,  <r))s  iierpiiyav  . 
spina,  palhirus)  occure  in  Prov.  rv.  19,  "The  way 
of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  Chidek  (A.  V. 
'  thorns'),"  and  in  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"  brier."  The  Alexand.  LXX.,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, interprets  the  meaning  thus,  "  The  ways  of 
the  slothful  are  strewed  with  thorns."  Celsius 
{Hierob.  ii.  35),  referring  the  Heb.  term  to  the 

■J  -  - 

Arabic  Chadak  (o«Xs»),  is  of  opinion  that  some 
spinous  species  of  the  Solanum  is  intended.  The 
Arabic  term  clearly  denotes  some  kind  of  Solanum  ; 
either  the  S.  melongela,  tot.  esculentum,  or  too 
S.  Sodomeum  ("apple  of  Sodom").  Both  these 
kinds  are  beset  with  prickles ;  it  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  intended  by  the  Heb.  word. 
Several-  varieties  of  the  Egg-plant  are  found  in 
Palestine,  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  famed 
Dead  Sea  apples  are  the  fruit  of  the  S.  Sodomeum 
when  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  some  insect; 
but  see  on  this  subject  Vine,  of  Sodom.  The 
Heb.  term  may  be  generic,  and  intended  to  denote 
any  thorny  plant  suitable  for  hedges. 

3.  Clioach  (rtfl :  tutav,  tutavBa,  ixxoix,  KvtSrt : 
paliurus,  lappa,  spina,  tribulus),  a  word  of  very 
uncertain  meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
some  thorny  plant  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  Hos.  ix.  6, 
Prov.  xxvi.  9, Cant.  ii.  2,2  K.  xiv.9,  "the  cliSach 
of  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  &c.  See 
also  Job  xxxi.  40:  "  Let  chtach  (A.V. '  thistles') 
grow  instead  of  wheat."  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  p. 
477)  believes  the  black-thorn  (Prunus  sylvestris) 
is  denoted,  but  this  would  not  suit  the  passage 
in  Job  just  quoted,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
some  thorny  weed  of  a  quick  growth  is  intended. 
Perhaps  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to  signify 
any  thorny  plant ;  this  opinion  may,  perhaps, 
receive  tome  slight  confirmation  from  the  various 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  given  by  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

4.  Dardar  (TTffl :  rpt$o\os :  tribulus)  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  connexion  with  the  Heb.  kits  (fip), 
viz.  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  "  thorns  and  thistles"  (A.  V.), 
and  in  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the  thorn  -and  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  on  their  altars."  The  Greek  TfifioKos 
occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  "  Do  men  gather  tigs  of 
thistles?"  See  also  Heb.  vi.  8,  whcie  it  is  rendered 
"  briers  "  by  the  A.  V.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  plaut  or  plants  indicated  by 
the  Greek  rplfio\os  and  the  Latin  tribulus.  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  land  tribuli  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks  (Dioscorides,  iv.  15;  Thenphrostus,  Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  7,  §5),  one  is  supposed  by  Sprengel, 
Stnckhouse,  Royle,  and  others,  to  refer  to  the 
Tribulus  terrestris,  Linn.,  the  other  to  the  Fagonia 
Cretica;  but  see  Schneider's  Comment,  on  Theo- 
phrastus  I.  c,  and  .Du  Molin  (Flore  Poitique 
Ancienne,  p.  305),  who  identifies  the  tribulus  of 
Virgil  with  the  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  Linn, 
("star -thistle").  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  p.  128) 
argues  in  favour  of  the  Fagonia  Arabica,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given  in  Shaw's  Travels  (Catol.  Plant. 
No.  229) ;  see  also  Forskll,  Flor.  Arab.  p.  88.  It 
is  probable  that  either  the  Tribulus  terrestris, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  spiny  or  thorny  plant,  but 
has  spines  on  the  fruit,  or  else  the  C.  calcitrapa,  is 
the  plant  which  is  more  particularly  intended  by 
the  word  dardar. 

5  C  2 
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Itotalu  TtrraBM. 


5.  Shamir  (TDE'),  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  word  shaith  (JVt!>),  occurs  in  several 
places  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  it  is  variously  rendered 
by  the  LXX.,  x*fosy  X^r*™'  S7(x»<",'I> 
fylfi.    According  to  Abu'lfaxll,  cited  by  Celsius 

(ffferoo.  ii.  188),  "  the  Samur  (j+m)  of  the  Arabs 
is  a  thorny  tree ;  it  is  a  species  of  Sidra  which  does 
not  produce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants  are  more 
conspicuous  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  Lands  than 
different  kinds  of  Rhamnaceae  such  as  Paliurus 
aculeatus  (Christ's  Thorn),  and  ZUyphus  Spina 
Christi ;  this  latter  plant  is  the  nebk  of  the  Arabs, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
both  in  wet  and  dry  places  ;  Dr.  Hooker  noticed  a 
specimen  nearly  40  ft.  high,  spreading  as  widely  as 
a  good  Querent  ilex  in  England.  The  »ebk  fringe* 
the  bauks  of  the  Joidan,  and  flourishes*  on  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  it  forms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  com- 
mon all  over  the  country.  The  Arabs  have  the 
terms  Saiam,  Sidra,  Dhal,  Nabca,  which  appear  to 
denote  either  varieties  or  different  species  of  Paliurus 
and  Zizyphue,  or  different  states  perhaps  of  the  same 
t  ree  ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  each  its 
particular  signification.  The  Koilsdts  ("flVJU)  of 
is.  vii.  19,  lr.  13,  probably  denotes  some  species  of 
Zizyphus.  The  "  crown  of  thorns  "  which  was 
put  in  derision  upon  our  Lord's  head  just  before 
his  crucifixion,  was  probably  composed  of  the  thorny 
twigs  of  the  nebk  (Zizyphia  Spina  Christi)  men- 
tioned above  ;  being  common  everywhere,  they 
could  readily  be  procured.  "This  plant,"  says 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  288),  "was  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns,  and 
its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily 
be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown ;  and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that 
the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are 
a  very  deep  green.b  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ 
would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be 
crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even  in  the 
punishment."  Still,  as  Rosenmiiller  {Bib.  Bot. 
p.  201)  remarks,  "  there  being  so  many  kinds  of 
thorny  plants  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures  must 


b  Hasselquist  must  have  Intended  to  restrict  the  simi- 
larity bare  spoken  of  entirely  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 


remain  uncertain,  and  can  never  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result."  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  tii 
upon  any  one  definite  Hebrew  word  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  kind  of  "  thistle,"  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  this  plant  must  be  occasionally  alluded  to. 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  280)  noticed  six  species  of 
Cardui  and  Cnici  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Kama;  and  Miss  Beaufort  speaks  of  giant 
thistles  of  the  height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  which 
she  saw  near  the  ruins  of  Fellh&m  [Egyptian  Sep. 
and  Syrian  Shrines,  U.  45,  50).  We  must  also 
notice  another  thorny  plant  and  very  troublesome 
weed,  the  rest  -  harrow  (Ononis  spinosa),  which 
covets  entire  fields  and  plains  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  which,  as  Hasselquist  says  ^p.  -J89), 
is  no  doubt  referred  to  in  some  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

Dr.  Thomson  (  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  59) 
illustrates  Isa.  xxxiii.  12,  "  the  people  shall  be  as 
the  burning  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be 
burned  in  the  fire,"  by  the  following  observation, 
"  Those  people  yonder  are  cutting  up  thorns  with 
their  mattocks  and  pruning-hooks,  and  gathering 
them  into  bundles  to  be  burned  in  these  burnings 
of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life  that 
when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed,  they 
are  never  cut  up,  bat  set  on  fire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln."  See  also 
p.  342  for  other  Scriptural  allusions.      [W.  H.] 

THRA'CIA  ( Bpaxla,  fi).  AThracian  horseman 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  Mace  xii.  35,  appa- 
rently one  of  the  bodyguard  of  Gorgias,  governor  of 
Idumaea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thrace  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Aegean,  Propontis,  and  Euxine — all 
the  region,  in  fact,  now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria 
and  Koumelia.  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief, 
having  a  name  of  its  own  and  preserving  its  own 
customs,  although  the  same  general  character  of 
ferocity  and  addiction  to  plunder  prevailed  through- 
out. Thucydides  describes  the  limits  of  the  country 
at  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sitalces 
king  of  the  Odrysae,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of 
the  Hebrus  (Maritza),  had  acquired  a  predominant 


for  the  plants  do  not  In  the  slightest  degree  resemble  e 
ether  in  the/onn  of  the  leaves. 
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power  in  the  country,  and  derived  what  was  for 
those  days  a  large  revenue  from  it.  This  revenue, 
however,  seems  to  have  arisen  mainly  out  of  his 
relations  with  the  Greek  trading  communities  esta- 
blished on  different  points  of  his  seaboard.  Some  of 
the  dans,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  dominion, 
still  retained  their  independence ;  but  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under  Lysima- 
chus,  the  central  authority  became  more  powerful ; 
and  the  wars  on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the 
martial  tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries  every- 
where. Cavalry  was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly 
furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part 
of  Sitalces's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an 
allusion  to  Thrace,  to  be  (bund  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen. 
x.  2,  where — on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who  are  enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eponymous  representatives  of  different  branches 
of  the  Japetian  family  of  nations — Tiros  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace ;  but  the  only 
ground  for  this  identification  is  a  fancied  similarity 
between  the  two  names.  A  stronger  likeness,  how- 
ever, might  be  urged  between  the  name  Tints  and  that 
of  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of  the  Italian 
Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local  tradi- 
tion, Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-historical 
times.  Strabo  brings  forward  several  facts  to  show 
that,  in  the  early  ages,  Thracians  existed  on  the 
Asiatic  as  well  as  the  European  shore ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance furnishes  very  little  help  towards  the 
identification  referred  to.  (Herodotus,  i.  94,  v.  3, 
seqq. ,  Thucydides,  ii.  97 ;  Tacitus,  Armal.  iv.  35 ; 
Horat  Sat.  i.  6.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THRASE'AS  (epoo-oTot ;  Tharsaeas).  Father 
of  Apollonius  (1).  2  Mace.  iii.  5.  [Apollonics.] 

THREE  TAVEBNS  (Tp«j  Ta&tpral:  Tres 
Tabernuc),  a  station  on  the  Appian  Road,  along  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii. 
1 5).  The  distances,  reckoning  southwards  from  Rome, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, "  to 
Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to 
Appii  Forum,  10  miles ;"  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  Three  Taverns  "  was  near  the  modern  Cistema. 
For  details  see  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Geog. 
ii.  12266,  12916. 

Just  at  thix  point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium 
on  the  coast.  This  we  learn  from  what  Cicero  says 
of  a  journey  from  that  place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae 
(Att.  ii.  12).  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three  Ta- 
verns" was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers, 
The  point  of  interest  as  regards  St.  Paul  is  tliat  he 
met  here  a  group  of  Christians  who  (like  a  previous 
group  whom  he  hod  met  at  Appn  Forum)  came 
from  Rome  to  meet  him  in  consequence  of  having 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Puteoli.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  kind  of  intercourse  along  the  Appian 
Way  is  supplied  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1)  in 
his  account  of  the  joumey  of  the  pretender  Herod- 
Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli  (Dicaearchiaj  to 
gain  over  the  Jews  that  were  there  ;  and  "  when 
the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was  coming  to 
Rome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were 
there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Providence  that  he  bad  so  unexpectedly  escaped." 

[J.  S.  H.] 
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THRESHING.    [Aoricoltore,  i.  p.  31.] 

THRESHOLD.  1.  [see  Gate].  2.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  miphtn&n,* 
seems  to  mean  sometimes,  as  the  Targum  explains 
it,  a  projecting  beam  or  corbel,  at  a  higher  point 
than  the  threshold  properly  so  called  (Ez.  ix.  3, 
x.  4, 18). 

THRESHOLDS,  THE  ('BDKil :  «V  rf 

(TuvayayeTy:  tedibula").  This  word,  ha-Amppi, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  "bouse  of  the  Asuppim"  (JV3 
D'BDNil),  or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned 
in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15, 17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate,  of 
the  enclosure  of  the  "  House  of  Jehovah,"  •'.  «.  the 
Tabernacle,  as  established  by  David — apparently  at 
its  S  W.  corner.  The  allusion  iu  Neh.  xii.  25  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  same  place,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  but  by  the  refer- 
ence to  David  (ver.  24 ;  compare  1  Chr.  xxv.  1). 
Asuppim  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
gather"  (Gesenius,  The*.  131),  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  what  the  "  house  of  the  Asup- 
pim "  was,  it  is  variously  explained  by  the  lexico- 
graphers as  a  storecharaber  (Gesenius)  or  a  place  of 
assembly  (Fiirst,  Bertheau).  The  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  have  oIkoi  'Eo-«4>«iV :  Vulg.  domus  seniorum 
concilium.  Oil  the  other  hand  the  Targum  renders 
the  word  by  vfatff,  "  a  lintel,"  as  if  deriving  it  from 
ID-        "  [G.] 

THRONE  (NB3).  The  Hebrew  term  cissi 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a 
judge  (Ps.  exxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15). 
The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual 
postures  were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  at  all 
times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv. 
10 ;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a  throne  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  necessaiy  to  add  to 
cissi  the  notion  of  royalty :  hence  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  such  expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  "  (Deut.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii. 
18).  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throuo 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  approached 
by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  18) ;  and  Je- 
hovah's throne  is  described  as  "  high  and  lifted  up  " 
(Is.  vi.  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  were 
costly :  that  of  Solomon  It  described  as  a  "  throne 
of  ivory"  (i.e.  inlaid  with  ivoiy),  and  overlaid 
with  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or 
"  stays,"  after  the  manner  of  the  Assyrian  chair 
of  state  depicted  on  the  next  page.  The  steps 
were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions,  the  number 
of  them  being  perhaps  designed  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1  K. 
x.  19  that  "the  top  Was  round  behind"  (appa- 
rently meaning  either  that  the  back  was  rounded 
off  at  the  top,  or  that  there  was  a  circular  canopy 
over  it) :  in  lieu  of  this  particular  we  are  told  in 
2  t'hr.  ix.  18  that  "there  was  a  footstool  of  gold, 
fastened  to  the  throne,"  but  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  descriptions  in  other  respects  leads  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  this  variation  arises  out  of  a  cor- 
rupted text  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  1  K.  /.  c),  a 
presumption  which  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
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terms  C33  and  the  Hophal  form  D'tnKO  occur 

vv  r  •  t  t:  t 

nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on  stnte 
occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (1  K.  ii.  19, 
xxii.  10;  Esth.  v.  1),  receiving  homage  (2  K. 
xi.  19),  or  administering  justice  (Prov.  xx.  8). 


Awvrian  throne  or  chair  of  state  (Layard,  A'lmtrt,  IL  301). 

At  such  times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes  ( 1  K. 
xxii.  10;  Jon.  iii.  6;  Acts  xii.  21).  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  ((ien. 
xii.  40),  aud  hence  was  attributed  to  Jehovah  both 
:u  respect  to  his  heavenly  abode  (l's.  xi.  4,  ciii. 
19  ;  Is.  lxvi.  1  ;  Acts  vii.  49  ;  Hcv.  iv.  2),  or  to  his 
earthly  abode  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  iii.  17),  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Temple  (Jer.  xvii.  12  ;  Kz.  xliii. 
7).  Similarly,  *'to  sit  upon  the  throne,"  implied 
the  exercise  of  regal  power  ( Deut.  xvii.  18;  1  K. 
xvi.  1 1  ;  2  K.  x.  30 ;  Esth.  i.  2),  and  "  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  another  person,"  succession  to  the 
royal  dignity  (1  K.  i.  13).  In  Kchemiah  iii.  7,  the 
teitn  ctsfic  is  applied  to  the  ollicial  residence  of  the 
governor,  which  appeal's  to  have  been  either  on  cr 
near  to  the  city  wall.  [W.  1..  Xi.] 

THUMMIM.    [Urim  and  Thummim.] 

THUNDEE  (DJTI).    In  a  physical  point  of 

view,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  during 
the  summer  mouths  iu  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  Kroin  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  September  it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Kobiusou, 
indeed,  mentions  an  instance  of  thunder  in  the  early 
part  of  May  (Jieacurchcs,  i.  430),  and  Kussell  in 
July  (Alc/'po,  ii.  289),  but  in  each  case  it  is  stated 
to  be  a  most  unusual  event.  Hence  it  was  selected 
by  Samuel  as  a  striking  expression  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  towards  the  Israelites: — "  Is  it  not  wheat 
harvest  to-day?  1  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  send  thunder  and  rain  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
Uain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinary  as 
snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  aud  Jerome  asserts 
that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  or  iu  July  (Comm.  on  Am.  iv.  7) :  the  same 
observations  apply  equnlly  to  thunder,  which  is 
rarely  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Kussell,  i.  72,  ii. 
285).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Job  xxzvii.  2,  4,  6,  xl.  9;  Ps.  xviii.  13,  xxix. 
3-9;  Is.  xxx.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  behind  the 
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thander-cloud  (Ps.  Ixjxi.  7).  Hence  thunder  is 
occasionally  described  in  the  Hebrew  by  the  term 
"voices"  (Ex.  ix.  23,  28;  1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
Hence  the  people  in  the  Gospel  supposed  that 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  the  sound  of  thunder 
(John  xii.  29).  Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  ot 
the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  Divine  power  (Pa.  xxix. 
3,  &c.),  and  vengeance  (1  Sum.  ii.  10 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18;  Is.  xxix.  6;  Kev.  viii. 
5).  It  was  either  the  sign  or  the  instrument  of 
His  wrath  on  numerous  occasions,  as  during  tbe 
plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  23, 28),  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  16),  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  10),  and  when 
the  Israelites  demanded  a  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
The  term  thunder  was  transferred  to  tbe  war-*hotit 
of  a  military  leader  (Job  xxxix.  25),  and  hence  Je- 
hovah is  described  as  "causing  His  voice  to  be 
heard  "  in  the  battle  ( Is.  xxx.  30).  It  is  also  used 
as  a  superlative  expression  in  Job  xxvi.  14,  where 
the  "  thunder  of  his  power  "  is  contrasted  with  the 
"  little  portion,"  or  rather  the  gentle  tchitper  that  • 
can  be  heard.  Iu  Job  xxxix.  19,  "  thunder"  is  a 
mistranslation  for  "  a  flowing  mane."   [ \V.  L.  B.j 

THYATI'KA  (ewtropc,  to:  cwitas  Thyati- 
renorum).  A  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Seleucus 
N  icator.  It  was  one  of  the  many  Macedonian  colonies 
established  iu  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sequel  of  tliedestruo 
tion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander.  It  lay  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sard  is,  on 
i  the  southern  incline  of  the  watershed  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Caicus  (Baiyrtchai)  from 
that  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  very  confines  of  Mysia 
and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  within 
the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the  other.  In 
earlier  times  it  had  borne  the  names  of  Pelopia, 
Semiramis,  and  Euhippia.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  tbe  Macedonian  element  so 
preponderated  as  to  give  a  distinctive  cliaracter  to 
the  population ;  and  Strabo  simply  calls  it  a  Mace- 
!  (Ionian  colony.  The  original  inhabitants  had  pro- 
bably been  distributed  iu  hamlets  round  about, 
when  Thvatira  was  founded.  Two  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  termed  Areni  and  Nagdenri, 
are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Koman  times. 
The  resources  of  the  neighbouring  region  may  he 
inferred  both  from  the  name  Euhippia  and  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was  carried  ot} 
in  a  foray  conducted  jointly  by  Eumenes  of  Per- 
pimus  and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman  admiral 
from  Canae,  during  the  war  against  Antiochus. 
During  the  campaign  of  B.C.  190,  Thvatira  foraied 
the  base  of  the  king* s  operations ;  and  after  his  de- 
feat, which  took  place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  it  submitted,  at  the  same  time  with  its 
neighbour  Magnesia-on-Sipylus,  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  included  in  the  territory  made  over  by  them  to 
their  ally  the  Pergameue  sovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty, 
Thyatiia  scarcely  appears  in  history;  and  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the 
site,  now  called  Ak  Hissar,  not  one  unequivocally 
Mongs  to  earlier  times  than  those  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  seems  to  have 
received  a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  East,  previously  to  mounting 
the  imperial  thioue,  may  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  development  ot  the  resources  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  shows  him 
to  have  restored  the  roads  in  the  domain  of  Thva- 
tira.    From  others,  between  this  time  ir.d  that 
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•f  Caracalla,  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
many  corporate  guilds  in  the  city.  Bakers,  potters, 
tanners,  weavers,  robemakers,  and  dyers  (ol  Paptis), 
are  specially  mentioned.  Of  these  last  there  is  a 
notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscriptions,  so  that 
dyeing  apparently  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of  that  of 
Colossae  and  Laodicaea.  With  this  guild  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  l.ydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
(7op4>upoV<»Ati),  from  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14), 
was  connected. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Macedonian 
colonists,  tor  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the 
three  mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  ge- 
nealogists placed  before  Perdiccas — the  first  of  the 
Temenidae  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognize 
— is  so  allied ;  the  other  two  being  Caranus  and 
Coenus,  manifestly  impersonations  of  the  chief  and 
the  tribe.  The  inscriptions  of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas 
the  titles  of  xp6io\is  and  Tfvwi/rttf  Of 6s ;  and  a 
special  priesthood  was  attached  to  his  service.  A 
priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  mentioned,  probably  the 
administratrix  of  a  cult  derived  from  the  earlier 
times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its  nature  to  that 
of  the  Kphesian  Artemis.  Another  superstition, 
of  an  extremely  curious  nature,  which  existed  at 
Thyatira,  seems  to  hare  been  brought  thither  by 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes. 
A  fane  stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  Sam- 
hatha — the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes 
called  Chaldaean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes 
Persian — in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure  designated 
"  the  Chaldaeau's  court "  (rev  XaKSalov  wtpl- 
fiokn).  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration  to  the 
obscure  passage  in  Rer.  ii.  20,  21,  which  Grotins 
interprets  of  the  wile  of  the  bishop.  The  drawback 
against  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  angel 
of  the  Thyatiran  Church  is  that  he  tolerates  "  that 
woman,  that  Jezebel,  who,  professing  herself  to  be 
a  prophetess,  teaches  and  deludes  my  servants  into 
committing  fornication  and  eating  things  offered  to 
idols."  Time,  however,  is  given  her  to  repent; 
and  this  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  which 
had  become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of 
foreign  alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  initio. 
Now  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  Latin 
inscriptions  are  frequent,  indicating  a  considerable 
influx  of  Italian  immigrants;  and  in  some  Greek 
inscriptions  many  Latin  words  are  introduced. 
Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  found  accumulated 
on  the  same  individuals,— such  as  Titus  Antonius 
Alfenus  Arignotus,  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis. 
But  amalgamation  of  different  races,  in  pagan  na- 
tions, always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of 
different  religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its 
religious  sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really 
a  Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and 
not  discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judseo- 
Christian  Church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

It  seems  also  not  improbable  that  the  imagery  of 
the  description  in  liev.  ii.  1 8, 6  (xuvrobs  iip$a\fioiis 
alrov  Its  <pk6ya  mipbs,  Kal  oi  *6Bts  alrrov  o/iotoi 
XaAKoKifidvy,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
current  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna.  [Smyrna.] 

Besides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deification  of  Rome,  of  Ha- 
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dnan,  and  of  the  imperial  family.  Games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and 
of  the  reigning  emperor.  On  the  coins  before  the 
imperial  times,  the  heads  of  Bacchus,  of  Athene, 
and  of  Cybele,  are  also  found :  but  the  inscriptions 
only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 

(Strabo,  xiii.  c.  4 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  31 ;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  8,  21,  44;  Poly  bi  us,  xvi.  1,  xxxii.  25; 
Stephanus  Byzant,  sub  v.  Buartipa ;  Boeckh,  In- 
script.  Graec.  Thyatir.,  especially  Nos.  3484-3499 : 
Suidas,  e.  2a/i/94)0q ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist,  xii.  35 , 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  221 ;  Hoffmann,  Oriechmland, 
ii.  1714.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

THY1NB  WOOD  ({fop*  8itvov:  lignum 
thyimim)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  In  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
where  the  margin  has  "  sweet"  (wood).  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
that  should  be  found  no  more  in  Babylon  (Rome), 
whose  fall  is  here  predicted  by  St.  John.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Thuya  articulata,  Desfont_  the  Cattitris  quad- 
rivaltis  of  present  botanists.  This  tree  was  much 
prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  account 
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of  the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  It  is  the  Svtia  of  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  iii.  4,  §§2,  6) ;  the  Hlvor  (i\oy  of  Dios- 
corides  (i.  21).  By  the  Romans  the  tree  was  called 
citrus,  the  wood  citrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  1 5  to  25  feet.  Pliny 
(AT.  H.  xiii.  15)  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Mauretania.  He  speaks  of  a  mania  amongst 
his  countrymen  for  tables  made  of  its  wood ;  and 
tells  us  that  when  the  Roman  ladies  were  upbraided 
by  their  husbands  for  their  extravagance  in  pearls, 
they  retorted  upon  them  their  excessive  fondness  for 
tables  made  of  this  wood.  Fabulous  prices  were 
given  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  furniture 
made  of  citrus  wood  (see  Pliny,  /.  c).  The 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  frequently  allude  to 
this  wood.  See  a  number  of  references  in  Cel- 
sius, Hierob.  ii.  25.   The  roof  of  the  mosque  at 
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Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  cent.,  is  of  "  thyine  wood  " 
(Loudon's  Arboretum,  iv.  2463).  Lady  Callcott 
says  the  wood  is  dark  nut-brown,  close  grained,  and 
very  fragrant.*  The  resin  known  by  the  name  of 
Saudarech  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which  belongs 
to  the  cypress  tribe  (Cupressineae),  of  the  nat.  order 
Coni/erae.  [W.  H.] 

T1BEHIA8  (Ti0cf>ub:  Tiberias),  a  city  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  (John  vi.  1, 23,  zxi. 
1),  aud  then  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xriii.,  Bel.  Jud. 
ii.  9,  §1),  who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new  town, 
aud  not  a  restored  or  enlarged  one  merely;  for 
"  Rakkath"  (Josh.  xh.  35),  which  Is  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  insist  on  the  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages),  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
•  of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  See  Winer,  Seals,  ii. 
p.  619.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  respect- 
ing Jerome's  statement,  that  Tiberias  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  (Onomasticon, 
sub  voce) ;  for  this  latter  town,  as  may  be  argued 
from  the  name  itself,  must  have  been  further  north 
than  the  site  of  Tiberias.  The  tenacity  with  which 
its  Roman  name  has  adhered  to  the  spot  (see  infra) 
iudicates  the  same  fact;  for,  generally  speaking, 
foreign  names  in  the  East  applied  to  towns  pre- 
viously known  under  names  derived  from  the  native 
dialect,  as  c.  g.  Epiphania  for  Hammath  (Josh.  xix. 
35),  Palmyra  for  Tadmor  (2  Chr.  viii.  ij,  Ptole- 
mais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi.  7),  lost  their  foothold  as 
soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away  which  had 
imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the  original 
appellations.  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee 
from  the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power  back 
again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the 
founding  of  the  new  city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  stricter  Jews  [Herodians].  Herod,  the  founder 
of  Tiberias,  had  passed  most  of  his  early  life  in 
Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a  taste  for 
the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings,  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  in  that  country.  He 
built  a  stadium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivalry  and 
war.  He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with 
figures  of  animals,  "  contrary,"  as  Josephus  says 
( Vit.  §12,  13,  64),  "to  the  law  of  our  country- 
men." The  place  was  so  much  the  less  attractive 
to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the  same  authority  states 
(Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3),  it  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
burial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  therefore,  by  the 
more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a  polluted 
and  forbidden  locality.  Coins  of  the  city  of  Tiberias 
arc  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the  times  of 
Tiberias,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  ancient  name  has  survived  in  that  of  the 
modern  TSbarieh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 
original  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower 
limits  than  those  of  the  original  city.  Near  TSba- 
rieh, about  a  mile  further  south  along  the  shore 
are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roman 
naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  A'at.  v.  15)  reckoned  among 

■  "  It  is  hlgbly  balsamic  and  odoriferous,  the  resin,  no 
doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects  as  well  as  tbe 
influence  of  the  air  "  (Ixwion's  Art),  t.  cX 


the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the  world.  [HaH- 
MATH.]  The  intermediate  space  between  these 
baths  and  the  town  abounds  with  the  traces  of  ruins, 
such  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  stone, 
blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  occu- 
pied also  this  ground,  and  was  much  more  extensive 
than  its  modern  successor.  From  such  indications, 
and  from  the  explicit  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
says  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3)  that  Tiberias  was  near 
Ammaus  ('A/i/iaois),  or  the  Warm  Baths,  there  can 
be  no  uncertainty  respecting  tbe  identification  of  the 
site  of  this  important  city.  It  stood  anciently  as 
now,  on  the  western  shore,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  between  the  northern  and  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills ',  which 
elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract  in  question  is 
somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  plain.  TSbarieh,  the  modern  town, 
occupies  the  northern  end  of  this  parallelogram,  and 
the  Warm  Baths  the  southern  extremity ;  so  that 
the  more  extended  city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have 
covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  peculiar  ground 
whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  defined.  (Sec  Ro- 
binson's Bib.  Res.,  ii.  380 ;  and  Potter's  Hand- 
book, ii.  421.)  The  present  TSbarieh  has  a  rect- 
angular form,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall  on  the 
land  side,  but  is  left  entirely  open  towards  the  sea. 
A  few  palm-trees  still  remain  as  witnesses  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  once  adorned  this 
garden  of  the  Promised  Land,  but  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  seen  in  Egypt. 
The  oleander  grows  here  profusely,  almost  rivalling 
that  flower  so  much  admired  as  found  on  the 
neighbouring  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  The  people,  as 
of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in  part  from  the 
adjacent  lake.  The  spectator  from  his  position 
here  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse 
of  the  sea,  except  the  southern  part,  which  is  cut 
off  by  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast.  The  preci- 
pices on  the  opposite  side  appear  almost  to  overhang 
the  water,  but  on  being  approached  are  found  to 
stand  back  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  allow  travellers 
to  pass  between  them  and  the  water.  The  lofty 
Hermon,  the  modern  Jebel-esh-Sheikh.  with  its 
glistening  snow-heaps,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
of  the  landscape  in  the  north-east.  Many  roik- 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  tbe 
town,  some  of  them  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity, 
and  constructed  in  the  best  style  of  such  monu- 
ments. The  climate  here  in  the  warm  season  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy ;  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fruits,  as  iu  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
become  ripe  very  early,  and,  with  industry,  might 
be  cultivated  in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 
The  article  on  Gennesaret  [vol.  i.  p.  675] 
should  be  read  in  tins  connexion,  since  it  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Tiberias  to  the  surrounding  region  and  the 
lake,  which  gave  to  it  its  chief  importance  in  the 
first  Christian  age.  The  place  is  four  and  a  halt 
hours  from  Nazareth,  one  hour  from  Mejdel,  pos- 
sibly the  ancient  Magdala,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the 
shortest  route,  from  Banias  or  Caesurea  Philippi. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  in- 
formation, that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of 
his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  The 
surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  He  went  away 
beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias"  in  Johu  vi.  I 
(irtpav  Tt)i  OaAdWns  rris  raA.tA.afas  t^i  Ti/8«- 
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piiSos),  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
but,  as  Meyer  remarks,  that  He  crossed  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Galilean  tea  of  Tiberias  to  the 
opposite  side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this 
singular  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  account  for  it. 
As  Herod,  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided 
most  of  the  time  in  this  city,  the  Saviour  may  hare 
kept  purposely  away  from  it,  on  account  of  the 
sanguinary  and  artful  (Luke  xiii.  32)  character  of 
that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from  Luke  xxiii.  8,  that 
though  Herod  had  heard  of  the  feme  of  Christ,  he 
never  saw  Him  in  person  until  they  met  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  miracles.  It 
is  possible  that  the  character  of  the  place,  so  much 
like  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a 
reason  why  He  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  performed  so  little  labour  in  its 
vicinity.  The  head  of  the  lake,  and  especially  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  the  population  was  more 
dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  formed  the  central 
point  of  his  Galilean  ministry.  The  feast  of  Herod 
and  his  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced,  aud  in  fulfilment  of  the  tetrarch's 
rash  oath  demanded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  re- 
former, was  held  in  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  If,  as  Josephus  mentions 
(Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned 
at  the  time  in  the  castle  of  Machaerus  beyond 
the  Jordan,  the  order  tor  his  execution  could  have 
been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody  trophy  forwarded 
to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the  palace  where  she 
usually  resided.  Gams  (Johannes  dcr  Taufer  im 
Gefangniss,  p.  47,  &c.)  suggests  that  John,  instead 
of  being  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  castle,  may 
have  been  confined  in  different  places,  at  different 
times.  The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  New  Testament  which  men- 
tion Tiberias  by  name,  viz.  John  vi.  1 ,  and  xxi.  1 
(in  both  instances  designating  the  lake  on  which 
the  town  was  situated),  and  John  vi.  23,  where 
boats  are  said  to  have  come  from  Tiberias  near  to 
the  place  at  which  Jesus  hail  supplied  miraculously 
the  wants  of  the  multitude.  Thus  the  lake  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other  appellations, 
bore  also  that  of  the  principal  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  in  like  manner,  at  the  present  day, 
Bohr  Tibarieh,  "  Sea  of  Tubarleh,"  is  almost  the 
only  name  under  which  it  is  known  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country. 

Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history,  apart  from  its 
strictly  Biblical  associations.  It  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 
The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jnmnia  and 
Sepphoris,  became  fixed  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish 
learning  flourished  there  through  a  succession  of 
several  centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at 
this  place  by  the  great  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(a.d.  190).  The  Masorah,  or  body  of  traditions, 
which  transmitted  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  preserved  by  means  of 
the  vowel  system  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew, 
originated  in  a  great  measure  at  Tiberias.  The 
place  passed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of 
the  Christians  ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades was  lost  and  .won  repeatedly  by  the  different 
combatants.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed 
successively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks;  and 
contains  now,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
population  of  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Christians, 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  four  thousand. 


The  Jews  constitute,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  number.  They  regard  Tiberias  as  one  of  the 
four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed,  are  the 
others),  in  which,  as  they  say,  prayer  must  be 
offered  without  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall 
back  instantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular 
opinions  is  that  the  Messiah  when  He  appears  will 
emerge  from  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  landing 
at  Tiberias,  proceed  to  Sated,  and  there  establish  his 
throne  on  the  highest  summit  in  Galilee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  particular  country,  as 
Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  from  which  they  or  their 
families  emigrated,  most  of  the  Jews  her*  speak  also 
the  Rabbinic  Hebrew,  and  modem  Arabic.  They 
occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  adjacent 
to  the  lake ;  just  north  of  which,  near  the  shore,  is 
a  Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a  solitary 
Italian  monk.  Tiberias  suffered  terribly  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  1837,  and  has  not  yet  recovered 
by  any  means  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster.  In 
1852,  the  writer  of  this  article  (later  travellers 
report  but  little  improvement)  rode  into  the  city 
over  the  dilapidated  walls ;  in  other  parts  of  them 
not  overthrown,  rents  were  visible  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  some  of  the  towers  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  shattered  by  battering-rams.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  at  least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  at  that  time.  This  earthquake  was 
severe  and  destructive  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  It 
was  a  similar  calamity  no  doubt,  such  as  had  left 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
which  Amos  refers,  at  the  beginning  of  his  prophecy, 
as  forming  a  well-known  epoch  from  which  other 
events  were  reckoned.  There  is  a  place  of  inter- 
ment near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  Rabbi 
is  said  to  be  buried  with  14,000  of  his  disciples 
around  him.  The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sopher Lokmnn,  as  Burckhardt  states,  was  pointed 
out  here  in  the  14th  century.  Raumer's  Palasiina 
(p.  125)  mentions  some  of  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  later  fortunes  of 
the  place  are  sketched  somewhat  at  length  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Sesearclies,  in.  267-274  (ed. 
1841).  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  other  works, 
as  Tiberias  lies  in  the  ordinary  route  of  travellers 
in  the  East,  and  will  be  found  noticed  more  or  less 
fully  in  most  of  the  books  of  any  completeness  in 
this  department  of  authorship. 

Professor  Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  some  Locali- 
ties, &c.  (p.  193),  has  added  a  few  charming 
touches  to  the  admirable  description  already  given 
in  his  Sinai  and  Pal.  (3G8-82).         [H.  B.  H.] 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  (*  flaAaV<rn 
•rijj  TifSeptdtos :  mare  Tiberiadis).  This  term  is 
found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if 
the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  St.  John  probably  uses  the 
name  &■>  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "  sea  of  Galilee," 
or  "  sea  of  Gennesaret,"  actuated  no  doubt  by  the 
same  motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  names  and  terms  which  he  uses 
(such  as  Rabbi,  Kabboni,  Messias,  Cephas,  Siloam, 
&c.)  into  the  language  of  the  Gentiles.  [Genne- 
sarkt  Sea  of.]  [G.] 

TIBETIIUS  (T</Je>«.j:  in  full,  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  Augustus,  who  began  to  reign  A.D.  14,  and 
reigned  until  A.D.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  and  Li  via,  and  hence  a  stepson  of 
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Augustus.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
November,  it.c.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  after  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  commander  in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced 
talents  of  a  high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  admi- 
nistrator of  civil  affaire.  His  military  exploits  and 
those  of  Drusus,  his  brother,  were  sung  by  Horace 
[Carm.  iv.  4,  14).  He  even  gained  the  reputation 
of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  cha- 
ractei ,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the 
imperial  honours  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly 
became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different 
num.  His  subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity, 
sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his 
government,  cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition. 
He  gave  up  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the  vilest 
favourites,  while  he  himself  wallowed  in  the  very 
kennel  ot  all  that  was  low  and  debasing.  The  only 
palliation  of  his  monstrous  crimes  and  vices  which 
can  be  offered  is,  that  his  disgust  of  life,  occasioned 
by  his  early  domestic  troubles,  may  have  driven  him 
at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supply  most 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius, 
Tacitus  (who  describes  his  character  as  one  of 
studied  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy from  the  beginning),  Annal. 
i.-vi.;  Veil.  Paterc.  L.  ii.  94, 
etc. ;  and  Dion  Cass,  xlvi.-xlviii. 
The  article  in  the  Diet,  of 
Or.  and  Horn,  liiog.  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  1117-1127)  furnishes  a  co- 
pious outline  of  the  principal 
events  in  his  life,  and  holds  him 
up  in  his  true  light  as  deserving  the  scorn  and 
abhorrence  of  men. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  took  its  name  from  this 
emperor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public 
lite,  and  some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the 
apostolic  age,  must  have  fallen  within  the  limits 
of  his  administration.  The  memorable  passage  in 
Tacitus  (Annul,  xv.  44)  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  sect,  'places  the  crucifixion  of  the  Re- 
deemer under  Tiberius :  "  Ergo  nbolendo  rumori 
(that  of  his  having  set  tire  to  Rome)  Nero  subdidit 
reos,  et  qunesitissimis  poenis  atfccit,  quos  per  fia- 
gitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor 
nomiuis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  pro- 
nuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicionffectus  erat." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  belongs  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  last  year,  or  last  but  one  of  this  reign. 
In  Luke  iii.  1  he  is  termed  Tiberius  Caesar ;  John 
the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began  his  ministry  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (riytnovla).  This  chro- 
nological notation  is  an  impoitant  one  in  deter- 
mining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on 
his  public  w?tk  [Jksus  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  1074]. 
Augustus  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  In  the  em- 
pire two  or  three  years  before  his  own  death ;  and 
it  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  fifteenth 
year  of  which  Luke  speaks,  should  be  reckoned  from 
the  time  of  the  co-partnership,  or  from  that  when 
Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former  is  the 
computation  more  generally  adopted  ;  but  the  data 
which  relate  to  this  point  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Saviour's  lite,  may  be  reconciled  easily  with  the  one 
view  or  the  other.  Some  discussion,  more  or  less 
extended,  in  reference  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found 
in  Krafft's  Chronologie,  p  66 ;  Sepp's  Leben  Christi, 
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i.  1 ,  he. ;  Kriedlieb's  Leben  Jen  Christi,  47, 4c ; 
Ebrard's  A'riiii,  184  ;  Tischendorf's  Synopsis,  xvi. ; 
Greswell's  Dissertations,  i.  334 ;  and  Robinson's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  181.  [H.  B.  H.] 

TIB'HATH  (nnatJ :  Uara&it  :  Tttebath),  s 
city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8  , 
which  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8  is  called  Betah,  probably 
by  an  accidental  transposition  of  the  first  two 
letters.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  it 
A  ram -Zobah  is  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Coelesyria  [see  Syria],  we  must  look  for  Tib- 
hath  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  Shahshabu  and  toe 
Jcbel  Rieha.  [G.  R.] 

TIB'NI(»33n:  &04u>l:  Thebiu).  After  Zimri 
had  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  division 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  follow- 
ing Tibni  the  son  of  Giuath,  and  half  followinj 
Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of 
the  army.  Tibui  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirznh,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri 
and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the  contending 
tactions  lasted  four  years  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  23); 
but  the  only  record  of  it  is  given  in  the  few  words 
of  the  historian  :  "  The  people  that  followed  Omri 
prevailed  against  the  people  that  followed  Tibni  tiie 
son  of  Ginath  ;  so  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  reigned." 
The  LXX.  add  that  Tibni  was  bravely  secouded  by 
his  brother  Joram,  for  they  tell  us,  in  a  clause  which 
Ewald  pronounces  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine,  "  and 
Thamni  and  Joram  his  bi  other  died  at  that  time;  and 
Arnbri  reigned  after  Thamni."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TI'DAL  (^>jnn:  eapydX:  Thadal)  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,9.  He  there  appears 
among  the  kings  confederated  with,  and  subordi- 
nate to,  Chedorlaomer,  the  sovereign  of  Elam,  who 
leads  two  expeditions  from  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  into  Syria.  The  name,  Tidal, 
is  certainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal. If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted, 
the  king  was  called  That'll ;  while,  if  the  Sep- 
tuagint  more  nearly  represents  the  original,*  his 
name  was  Than/at,  or  pet  haps  Thurgal.  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name 
is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect 
of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphn  tes  country — Thar 
gal  being  "  the  great  chief "-  BaaiXt vs  i  pif! 
[naqa  wazarha)  of  the  Persians  Thargal  is  called 
"  king  of  nations "  (WSi  TJ7  by  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  understand  that  ne  was  a  chief  over 
various  nomadic  tribes  to  wb  <m  no  special  tract  ot 
country  could  be  assigned,  6  nee  at  different  tiroes 
of  the  year  they  inhabited  different  portions  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Arabs  of 
these  parts  nt  the  present  day.  Thargal,  however, 
should  from  hisnnmehnve been  aTuianian.  [G.  K.] 

TIG 'LATH  -  PILE'SEB  ODi6B  *  Jl^Jfl : 

eaAyacVpeAAao-ap,  »ay\tuba\\curip :  Thcx/lath- 
l'halasar).  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,and  again  in  2  Chr.  xiviii. 
20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written 
"  Tilgath-pilneser;"  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.     The  native  word  reads  is 


•  The  LXX.  evidently  read  ^(Jpn  for  ^HIT. 
therefore  wrote  eopyaA,  representing  the  y  by  a  y.  The 
Alex.  Codex,  however,  has  ©AAPA,  which  originally  « 
doubtless  SAArA,  agreeing  so  far  with  the  praeot 
Hebrew  text. 
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Tiijulli-pal-ttira,  for  which  the  Tiglnth-pil-eser  of  | 
2  Kings  is  a  fiiir  equivalent.    The  signification  of  I 
the  name  is  somewhat  doubtful.    M.  Oppert  ren- 
ders  it,  "  A  do  ratio  [sit]  filk)  Zodiaci,"  and  ex- 
plains "the  son  of  the  Zodiac"  as  Nin,  or  Hercules 
{Expedition  Sciextifique  en  Mesopotamia,  ii.  352). 

Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  Israelites.  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told, 
but  probably  because  Pekah  withheld  his  tribute, 
ami,  having  entered  his  territories,  "  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and 
Haxor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  earned  them  captive  to  Assyria " 
(2  K.  XV.  29) :  thus  "  lightly  afflicting  the  land  of 
Zebuluu  and  the  land  of  Naphtali "  (Is.  ix.  1) —  1 
the  most  northern,  and  so  the  roost  exposed  portion 
of  the  country.  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot 
at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was,  apparently,  many 
years  afterwards  that  Tiglath-Pileser  made  a  second 
expedition  into  these  parte,  which  had  more  im- 
portant results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears 
that,  after  the  date  of  his  first  expedition,  a  close 
league  was  formed  between  Keziu,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object  the  humi- 
liation of  Judaea,  and  intended  to  further  generally 
the  interests  of  the  two  allies.  At  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  confederate 
(2  K.  xv.  37  i  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  but,  on  their 
proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  and  to  threaten 
Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with  deposition  from  his 
throne,  which  they  were  about  to  give  to  a  pre- 
tender, "  the  son  of  Tabeal "  (Is.  vii.  6),  the  Jewish 
monarch  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tig- 
lath-Pileser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he 
took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own 
statement)  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the 
Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered 
on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria 
of  Damascus."  Here  he  overran  the  whole  district 
to  the  east  of  Jordan,  no  longer  "  lightly  afflicting" 
Samaria,  but  injuring  her  far  "  more  grievously,  by 
the  way  of  the.  sea,  in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
(Is.  ix.  1),  carrying  into  captivity  "  the  Reubenites, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  "  ( 1  Chr. 
v.  26),  who  had  previously  held  this  country,  and 
placiug  them  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  from  Harran 
to  about  Nisibis  (ib.).  Thus  the  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus,  and  of  an  important  portion  of  Somalia, 
into  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  it  further  brought  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  tri- 
butary and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi. 
10).  Here  doubtless  was  settled  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute which  Judaea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it 
may  be  suspected  that  here  too  it  was  explained  to 
Ahaz  by  his  suzerain  that  a  certain  deference  to  the 
Assyrian  gods  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries, 
who  were  usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital 
"  the  Laws  of  Asshur,"  or  "  altars  to  the  Great 
Gods"  [see  vol.  i.  p.  132  a].  The  "  altar  "  which 
Ahaz  "  saw  at  Damascus,'*  and  of  which  he  sent  the 


*  In  the  Assyrian  Chrunologkal  Canon,  of  which  there 
are  four  copies  In  tie  British  Muneara,  all  more  or  less 
fragmentary,  the  reign  ot  Tlglalh-I'ilescr  seems  to  be 


j  pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (2  K.  xvi.  10, 11),  was 
I  probably  such  a  badge  of  subjection. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ;  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Kezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and 
therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  From 
his  own  inscriptions  we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted 
at  least  seventeen  years;  that,  besides  warring  in 
Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media, 
Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other  great 
Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire;  and  finally,  that  he  was  (pro- 
bably) not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and 
I  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the  Assyrian 
kings  generally  glory  in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his,  not  even  recording 
his  father's  name  upon  his  monuments.  It  accords 
remarkably  with  the  statements  of  Berosus  (in 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4)  and  Herodotus  (i.  95), 
that  about  this  time,  t.  e.  in  the  latter  half  ot 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  there  was  a  change  of 
dynasty  in  Assyria,  the  old  family,  which  had  ruled 
for  520  (526)  years,  being  superseded  by  another 
not  long  before  the  accession  of  Sennacherib.  The 
authority  of  these  two  writers,  combined  with  the 
monumental  indications,  justifies  us  in  concluding 
that  the  founder  of  the  Lower  Dynasty  or  Umpire, 
the  first  monarch  of  the  New  Kingdom,  was  the 
Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date  must  cer- 
tainly be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monuments 
show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign.  The 
exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively  fixed ; 
but  it  is  probably  marked  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
in  Babylon,  which  synchronises  with  B.C.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-Pileser  reigned  cer- 
tainly from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  730,  and  possibly 
a  few  years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser 
at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  725.*  [Shalmaneseb.] 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained  the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  from 
any  good  authority ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the 
subject  which  seems  to  deserve  mention.  Alexander- 
Polyhistor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to 
the  writings  of  Berosus,  related  that  the  first  As- 
syrian dynasty  continued  from  Minus,  its  founder, 
to  a  certain  Beleus  (Pul),  and  that  be  was  succeeded 
by  Beletaras,  a  man  of  low  rank,  a  mere  vine- 
dresser {(pvrovpyis),  wn0  °ad  the-  charge  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  BeKitaras, 
he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  family,  in  which 
it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  210).  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Bel&aras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Beletar  being  in  fact  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  native  Pat-ttira  or  PaUi-Uir 
(Oppert),  which  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
Pileser.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  bears  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  stories  of  Cyrus, 
Gyges,  Amasis,  and  others,  to  have  in  itself  much 
claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
harmonises  with  the  remarkable  fact — unparalleled 
in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  records — that  Tiglath- 


reckoned  at  either  16  or  17  years.  (Sea  AOtmava, 
No.  1812,  p.  84.) 
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Pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  tlie  subject  of  his 
ancestry,  neither  mentioning  his  father's  name,  nor 
making  any  allusion  whatever  to  his  birth,  descent, 
or  paientage. 

Tiglath-Pileser's  wars  do  not,  generally,  appear 
to  hare  been  of  much  importance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim),  and  several  places  of 
less  note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or 
to  have  come  into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  747  to  B.C.  733  at  Babylon.  In 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Upper  Mesopotamia,  he  ob- 
tained certain  successes,  but  made  no  permanent 
conquests.  It  was  oo  his  western  frontier  only  that 
his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  destruction  of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of 
Syria,  and  the  extension  of  Assyrian  influence  over 
Judaea,  are  the  chief  events  of  Tiglath-Pileser's 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  had  fewer  external 
triumphs  than  those  of  most  Assyrian  monarchs. 
Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  endured  quite 
patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers  acted 
as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 

Mo  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  king.  His  slabs,  which  are  tolerably  numerous, 
show  that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence 
at  Calah  (Nimrud),  where  they  were  found ;  but, 
as  they  were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say 
anything  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  They  bear  marks  of  wanton  defacement; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  later  kings  purposely  injured 
them ;  for  not  only  is  the  writing  often  erased,  but 
the  slabs  have  been  torn  down,  broken,  and  used 
as  building  materials  by  Esar-haddon  in  the  great 
palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the  southern 
capital  [see  vol.  i.  p.  573.]  The  dynasty  of  Sargon 
was  hostile  to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower 
Kingdom,  and  the  result  of  their  hostility  is  that 
we  have  far  less  monumental  knowledge  of  Shal- 
nianeser  and  Tiglath-Pileser  than  of  various  kings 
of  the  Upper  Empire.  [G.  R.J 

TIGRIS  (Tiypis :  Tygris,  Tigris)  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
and  occurs  also  in  several  of 

the  apocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  i),  Judith 
(i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The  meaning, 
and  various  forms,  of  the  word  have  been  considered 
under  Hiddekel.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  in 
the  present  article,  to  describe  the  course  and 
character  of  the  stream. 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore 
the  true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in 
lat.  38°  10',  long.  39°  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  high  mountain  lake  called  GOijik  or 
(Idlenjik,  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates 
where  it  sweeps  round  between  Palou  and  Telek. 
The  Tigris'  source  is  near  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
east,  but  after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr. 
Here  it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  below 
that  city  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  p.  326). 
It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this 
direction,  past  Oman  Kievi  to  Til,  where  it  once 
more  alters  its  course  and  takes  that  south-easterly 


direction,  which  it  pursues,  with  certain  sligL*. 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates. 
At  Osman  Kieui  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern 
Tigris,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  modem 
Ala-Tagh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south,  and, 
collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  number 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  nearly.  The  course* 
of  the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  re- 
spectively 150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  the 
junction,  and  before  any  other  tributary  of  im- 
portance is  received,  the  Tigris  is  150  yards  wide 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Near  Til  a 
large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  north-east, 
bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  main  channel 
ordinarily  holds  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  49),  This  branch  rises  near  SOU,  in  northern 
Kurdistan,  and  runs  at  first  to  the  north-east,  bat 
presently  sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  proceeds 
through  the  districts  of  Shattak  and  Boktan  with 
a  general  westerly  course,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  line  of  the  38th  parallel,  nearly  to  Sert,  whence 
it  flows  south-west  and  south  to  Til.  From  TU 
the  Tigris  runs  southward  for  20  miles  through 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low  bat 
still  hilly  countiy  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jnirek. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
soutli-east  to  Mosul,  thence  neatly  south  to  Kilek- 
Sherghat,  and  again  south-south-east  to  Samara, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  great 
alluvium.  The  course  is  now  more  irregular. 
Between  Samara  and  Baghdad  a  considerable  bend 
is  made  to  the  east ;  and,  after  the  Slutt-el-Hie  is 
thrown  off  in  lat.  32°  30',  a  second  bend  is  made 
to  the  north,  the  regular  south-easterly  course 
being  only  resumed  a  little  above  the  32nd  parallel, 
from  which  point  the  Tigris  runs  in  a  toler- 
ably direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates 
at  Kurnah.  The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  ex- 
clusive of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.  It 
can  be  descended  on  rafts  during  the  flood  season 
from  Diarbekr,  which  is  only  150  miles  from  its 
source ;  end  it  has  been  navigated  by  steamers  of 
small  draught  nearly  up  to  Mosul.  From  Diarbekr 
to  Samara  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as  well  as  by  artificial 
bunds  or  dams,  which  in  ancient  times  were  thrown 
across  the  stream,  probably  for  purposfg  of  irriga- 
tion. Below  Samara  there  aw  no  obstructions; 
the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft  mud  ;  the 
stream  moderate ;  and  the  course  very  meandering. 
The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  tliU  part  of  its 
course  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
which  have  been  already  described,  the  river  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the 
river  of  Zakho  or  Eastern  Kbabour,  the  Gieat  Zal 
(Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asfal\  tbt 
Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyndes.  All 
these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagrcc, 
which  shuts  in  the  Mesopotamia!)  valley  on  the 
east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  large  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  springs  and 
abundant  snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains 
no  tributary  of  the  slightest  importance,  for  the 
Tharthar,  which  is  said  to  have  once  reached  iu 
now  ends  in  a  salt  lake,  a  little  below  TekriL 
Its  volume,  however,  is  continually  increasing  as  it 
descends,  in  consequence  of  the  great  bulk  of  water 
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brought  into  it  from  the  east,  particularly  by  the 
Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh ;  and  in  its  lower  course 
it  is  said  to  be  a  larger  stream  and  to  cany  a  greater 
body  than  the  Euphrates  (Chesney,  Euphratet 
Expedition,  i.  62). 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood 
season.  Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern 
nank  of  Niphates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its 
breadth  gradually  increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100 
or  120  to  250  yards.  The  stream  is  swift  and 
turbid.  The  rise  continues  through  March  and 
April,  reaching  its  full  height  generally  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  May.  At  this  time  the  country 
about  Baghdad  is  often  extensively  flooded,  not, 
however,  so  much  from  the  Tigris  as  from  the 
overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poured 
into  the  eastern  stream  through  a  canal.  Further 
down  the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bmi-Lam 
Arabs,  between  the  32nd  and  31st  parallels,  there 
is  a  great  annual  inundation  on  both  banks.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  begins  to  tali,  and  by 
midsummer  it  has  reached  its  natural  level.  In 
October  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
fall  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  but  com- 
pared with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is  in- 
significant. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  pur- 
poses of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Xineteh 
and  Babylon,  p.  475) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade. 
The  Assyrians  probably  floated  down  it  the  timber 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus 
and  Lebanon,  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  in 
their  capital;  but  the  general  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  by  the  Euphrates.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  591.] 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Al.  vii.  7;  comp.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4),  the 
Persians  purposely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Tigris  by  a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw 
across  from  bank  to  bank  between  the  embouchure 
and  the  city  of  Opis,  and  such  trade  as  there  was 
along  its  course  proceeded  by  land  (Strab.  ibid.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were  in  reality  made 
for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
waters  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  also  the  effect  ascribed  to  them, 
unless  in  the  spring  flood  time,  when  they  might 
hare  been  shot  by  boats  descending  the  river.  Thus 
there  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  down  the  stream ;  but  up  it  trade  would 
scarcely  have  been  practicable  at  any  time  further 
than  Samara  or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural 
obstructions,  and  of  the  great  force  of  the  stream. 
The  lower  part  of  the  course  was  opened  by  Alex- 
ander (Arrian,  vii.  7) ;  and  Opis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Diyaleh,  became  thenceforth  known  as  a  mart 
(ipwipiov),  from  which  the  neighbouring  districts 
drew  the  merchandise  of  India  and  Arabia  (Strab. 
rvi.  1,  §9).  Seleacia,  too,  which  grew  up  soon 
after  Alexander,  derived  no  doubt  a  portion  of  its 
prosperity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  offered  by 
this  great  sti-eam. 

We  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Tigris  in 
Scripture.  It  appears  indeed  under  the  name  of 
Hiddekel,  among  the  riven  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
and  is  there  coirectly  described  as  "running  east- 
ward to  Assyria."  Bat  after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Kahum 
(ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  becomes  well 
known  to  the  pro)  net  Daniel,  who  had  to  cross  it 


in  his  journeys  to  and  from  Sun  (Shushan).  With 
Daniel  it  is  "  the  Great  River"— ?Vl*n  "K13n— an 

T  -         TT  - 

expression  commonly  applied  to  the  Euphrates ;  and 
by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his  most  important  visions 
(Dan.  x.  to  xii.).  No  other  mention  of  the  Tigris 
seems  to  occur  except  in  the  apocryphal  books ;  and 
there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real  history. 

The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from 
about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain, 
it  separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Komans  and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it 
constituting,  for  a  short  time  (from  A.D.  114  to 
a.d.  117),  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
empires.  Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  beeu  of  any 
political  importance.  The  great  chain  of  Zagros  is 
the  main  natural  boundary  between  Western  and 
Central  Asia;  and  beyond  this,  the  next  defensible 
line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is  found  that 
either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  westward  to 
that  river ;  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  advances 
eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  coarse,  is 
yellowish,  and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The 
stream  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are 
often  of  a  large  size  (see  Tobit  vi.  1 1,  and  compare 
Strab.  xi.  14,  §8).  Abundant  water-fowl  float  on 
the  waters.  The  banks  are  fringed  with  palm- 
trees  and  pomegranates,  or  clothed  with  jungle  and 
reeds,  the  haunt  of  the  wild-boar  and  the  lion. 

(The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  ate  the  following: 
Strabo,  xi.  14,  §8,  and  xvi.  1,  §9-13;  Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex.  vii.  7;  and  Plin.  H.  X.  vi.  27. 
The  best  modern  accounts  are  those  of  Col.  Chesney, 
Eupliratet  Expedition,  i.  16,  &c,  and  Winer,  Seal- 
tcBrterbuch,  ii.  622,  623;  with  which  may  be 
compared  Layard,  Xinereh  and  Babylon,  49-51, 
and  464-476 ;  Loftus,  Chaldaea  and  Susiana, 
3-8;  Jones  in  Transactions  of  the  G '  eograpliicul 
Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix. ;  Lynch  in  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix. ;  and  Kawlinsou's 
Herodotus,  i.  552,  55S.)  [G.  R.] 

TIK'VAH  (mpjV.  eemwctV;  Alex.  e<iuro<: 
Thecua).  1.  The 'father  of  Shallum  the  husband 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  He  is 
called  TlKVATH  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 

2.  (eeaW; [Alex.  Qtnovi:  Thccue.)  The  father 
of  Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  In  1  Ead.  ix.  14  he  is 
called  THEOCANUS. 

TIK'VATH  (nnpiB;  Keri,  nni?FI;  properly 

Tokihath  or  Tbhhath:  «(«««';  Alex,  eoxowtff: 
Thecuath).  Tikvah  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  22). 

TILE.  For  general  information  on  the  subject 
Bee  the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, 
"  through*  the  tiling,"  has  given  much  trouble  to 
expositors,  from  the  fact  that  Syrian  houses  are  in 
general  covered,  not  with  tiles,  but  with  plaster 
terraces.  Some  suggestions  towards  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  have  been  already  given.  [House,  voi. 
i.  p.  837.]  An  additional  one  may  heie  be  otlered. 
1.  Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  or  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  arc  apt  to  crack,  and 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  hoi  se  in  which 
our  Lord  perfoiTned  his  miracle,  hive   een  in  this 
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condition,  and  been  pierced,  or,  to  use  St.  Mark's  » 
word, "  broken  up,"  by  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  ? 
(Arundell,  Trav.  in  Ana  Minor,  i.  171 ;  Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  35). 

2.  Or  may  the  phrase  "  through  the  tiling "  be 
accounted  for  thus?  Greek  houses  were  often,  if 
not  always,  roofed  with  tiles  (Pollux,  vii.  161 ; 
Vitruvius,  iii.  3).  Did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native,  pro- 
bably, of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression  "  tiles," 
as. the  form  of  roof  which  was  most  familiar  to 
himself  aud  to  bis  Greek  readers  without  reference 
to  the  particular  material' of  the  roof  in  question? 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4;  Jerome,  Pro/,  to  Com.  on 
St.  Mattli.  vol.  vii.  p.  4 ;  Couybeare  and  Howson, 
St.  Paul,  i.  367.)  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  re- 
marking that  houses  in  modem  Antioch,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  tiled  roofs  (Fisher,  Vieves  in 
Syria,  i.  19,  vi.  56).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TIL'GATH-PILNESER  ("TOW^B  n»n ; 

•b  n|Sn;  -o£b  njhn-. 

aipauaaip,  &aKya<pt\\atip ;  Alex.  0ay\a0  <pa\- 
murap:  Theijlatphalnasar,  Thetgathphalnasar).  A 
variation,  and  probably  a  corruption,  of  the  name 
Tiolatii-pileser.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  being  found  in  1  Chr.  v.  6,  26  ;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  2d.  [G.] 

TI'LON  (Ji^fi;  Keri,  Irto;  Alex. 

&i\<ir :  Tliilon).  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

TIMAE'US  IJtfuuos :  Timneiu).  The  father 
of  the  blind  man,  Bar-timaeus,  who  was  restored  to 
sight  by  Jesus  as  He  left  Jericho  (Mark  x.  46). 

TIMBREL,  TABRET.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Heb.  S)h,  Uph,  which  is  de- 
rived from  au  imitative  root  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 

2  » 

It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  <3$,duff, 
which  in  Spanish  becomes  adufe,  a  tambourine. 
The  root,  which  signifies  to  beat  or  strike,  is  found 
in  the  Greek  rirwavor  or  Tv/nriwov,  Lat.  tympanum. 
It.  tambnro,  Sp.  tambor,  Fr.  tambour,  Prov.  tabor, 
Eng.  tabor,  tabouret,  timbrel,  tambourine,  A.  S. 
dubban,  to  strike,  Kng.  tap,  and  many  others.0  In 
Old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Thus 
Kob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  396  (ed.  Hearne,  1810) : 
"  Vor  ot  trompes  and  of  tabori  the  Saracens  made  there 

So  gret  noise,  that  Cristenmen  al  dlstourbed  were." 
In  Snaksperes  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an 
instrument  of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the 
drum :  "  I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music 
with  him  but  the  drum  and  rife ;  and  now  had  he 
rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe"  {Much  Ado, 
ii.  3).  Tabouret  and  tabourme  are  diminutives  of 
tabor,  and  denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the 
tambourine : — 

"Or  Mlmoe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat." 

Hall,  Sat.  Iv.  1,  Ja. 
Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  The  word  is 
retained  in  the  A.  V.  from  Covrrdale's  translation 


b  «fopiJfa»T«  (Mark  IL  4). 

•  It  is  usual  for  etymologists  to  quote  the  Arab,  tunb&r 
as  tbe  original  of  tambour  and  tabor;  but  unfortunately 
the  tunbur  is  a  guitar,  and  not  a  drum  (Itussell's  Aleppo, 
I.  152,  and  ed.).   The  parallel  Arabic  word  is  toM.  which 


In  all  passages  except  Is.  xxx.  32,  where  it  fc 
omitted  in  Coverdnle,  and  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  where  it 
is  rendered  "  beauty." 

The  Heb.  ttph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument 
described  by  travellers  as  the  duff  or  diff  of  the 
Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the 
Syrians  of  Padan-aram  at  their  merry-makings 
(Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  principally  by 
women  (Ex.  xv.  20 ;  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam.  xriii.  6 ; 
I's.  lxvih.  25  [26])  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appears  to 
have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament  (Jer.  xixi. 
4).  The  tbph  was  one  of  the  instruments  played 
by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  his 
return  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  by  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple-band  (2  Sam.  vi.  5;  1  Cbr. 
xiii.  8).  It  accompanied  the  merriment  of  feasts 
(Is.  v.  12,  xxiv.  8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  pro- 
cessions (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xriii.  6),  when  the 
women  came  out  to  meet  the  wam'ors  returning 
from  victory,  and  is  everywhere  a  sign  of  happiness 
and  peace  (Job  xxi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  32;  Jer.  xxxi.  4). 
So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God  into  Ha 
Temple,  described  in  strong  figures  in  Ps.  lxriii., 
the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  in- 
struments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  round 
tlicm  all  danced  the  young  maidens  with  their 
timbrels  (Ps.  lxviii.  25  [26]). 

The  diff  of  the  Arabs  is  described  by  Russell 
{Aleppo,  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "a  hoop  (sometimes 
with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling) 
over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  distended,  it 
is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true  tympanum 
of  the  ancients,  as  appeals  from  its  figure  in  several 
relievos,  representing  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and 
rites  of  Cybele."  The  same  instrument  was  used 
by  the  Egyptian  dancing-women  whom  Hasselquitt 
saw  {Trav.  p.  59,  ed.  1766).*  In  Barbary  it  is 
called  tar,  and  "  is  made  like  a  sieve,  consisting 
(as  Isidore*  describes  the  tympanum)  of  a  rim  or 
thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parchment 
stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  serves  for  the 
6ass  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly 
touch  very  artfully  with  their  ringers,  or  with  the 
knuckles  or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and 
measure  require,  or  as  force  and  softness  are  to  be 
communicated  to  the  several  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance "  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202). 


Tar.   (LaiM'l  Atofcr*  f:gia4i.ju,  366,  Hfced.) 

The  tympanum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele 
(Her.  iv.  76),  and  is  said  to  have  lieen  the  inven- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Eur.  Baceh.  59).  It 
was  played  by  women,  who  beat  it  with  the  palms 


denotes  a  kind  of  drum,  and  Is  the  same  with  the  Rjtbb 
Heb.  tabid,  and  Span,  afabal,  a  kettle-drum.   Tbe  instru- 
ment and  the  word  may  have  come  to  us  through  tbe 
Saracens. 
■>  Orig.  ill.  31 
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of  their  bands  (Ovid,  Met.  ir.  29),  and  Juvenal 
(Sat.  iii.  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin : 
"  Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tlberlm  defluilt  Orontes 
ICt  ltngtum,  et  mores  et  cum  Ubiclne  ctaordu 
Obliquas,  necuon  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Vexit." 

In  the  same  way  the  tabor  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
adopted  it  from  the  Saracens,  to  whom  it  was 
peculiar  (see  Du  Cange's  note  on  L)e  Joinvilie's 
Hat.  da  Soy  Saint  Ixmis,  p.  61). 

The  author  of  Shitte  HagtjilAorim  (c.  2)  gives 
the  Greek  Ktfi$a\ov  as  the  equivalent  of  tSph,  and 
says  it  was  a  hollow  basin  of  metul,  beaten  with  a 
stick  of  brass  or  iron. 

The  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxvili.  13)  is  obscure,  and 
appeai-s  to  have  been  early  corrupted.  Instead  of 
^SFI,  "  thy  tabrets,"  the  Vulg.  and  Targum 

read  >JJS\  "  thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering 
adopted  in  Coverdale's  and  Cranroer's  Bibles.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  read  as  in  ver.  16.  If 

the  ordinary  text  be  adopted,  there  is  no  reason 
for  taking  tiph,  as  Jerome  suggests,  in  the  sense 
of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  "  pala  qua  gemma  conti- 
Ditar."  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIM'NA,  TIM'NAH  (JHOH:  Bapri: 
Thamna).  1.  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz  son  of 
Esau,  and  mother  of  Anralek  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  in 
1  Chr.  i.  36  named  as  a  son  of  Eliphaz):  it  may 
be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister 
of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  22, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  39  j. 

2.  A  duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Kdom  in  tlie  last  list 
mGen.  xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54),  where  the 
dukes  are  named  "  according  to  their  families,  after 
their  places,  by  their  names  ....  according  to 
their  habitations :"  whence  we  may  conclude,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tkmak,  thatTimnah  was  also  the  name 
of  a  place  or  a  district.  [E.  S.  P.] 

TIM'NAH  (rODH).  A  name  which  occurs, 
simple  and  compounded,  and  with  slight  variations 
of  form,  several  times,  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicographer's 
(Gesenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst)  from  a  root  signifying 
to  "portion  out,  or  •  divide;"  but  its  frequent 
occurrence,  and  the  analogy  of  the  topographical 
names  of  other  countries,  would  rather  imply  that 
it  referred  to  some  natural  feature  of  the  country. 

1.  (\i$a,  Ba/ira;  Alex,  vvrov,  Bapva;  Joseph. 
BafivA:  Thamna,  Thumnan.)  A  place  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boun- 
dary of  the  allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It 
was  obviously  near  the  western  end  of  the  boundary, 
being  between  Bethshemesh  and  the  "  shoulder  of 
Ekrun."  It  is  probably  ideotical  with  the  Thim- 
nathah  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  one  of  the  towns  of  Dan, 
also  named  in  connexion  with  Ekrou,  and  that  again 
with  the  Timnath.  or  more  accurately  Timnathah,  of 
Samson,  and  the  Thamnathn  of  the  Maccabees.  Its 
belonging  at  that  time  to  Dan  would  explain  its 
absence  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.),  though  mentioned  in  describing  the  course  of 
the  boundary.  The  modem  representative  of  all 
these  various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
T&neh,  a  village  about  two  miles  west  of  Am  Shcms 
(Bethshemesh),  among  the  broken  undulating  coun- 
try by  which  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of 

*  The  LXX.,  as  above,  derived  it  from  town,  the 
South. 


Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  It  has  been 
shown  in  several  other  cases  [Keu.au,  Sic.  J  that  this 
district  contained  towns  which  in  the  lists  are  enu- 
merated as  belonging  to  the  plain.  Timnah  is  pro- 
bably another  instance  of  the  same  thing,  for  in  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
as  among  the  cities  of  the  Shefelah,  which  from  its 
occurrence  with  Bethshemesh,  Gideroth,  Gimzo,  all 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbour  hood  of  Ekron,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  just  described  as  in  the 
hills.  After  the  Danites  had  deserted  their  original 
allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would  naturally 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philistines,  as 
the  continual  struggle  between  them  might  happen 
to  fluctuate. 

In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  fortified  by 
Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important  military 
posts  of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  it  became 
the  head  of  a  district  or  toparclry,  which  was  called 
alter  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in 
order  of  importance  among  the  fourteen  into  which 
the  whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  (Joseph.  IS.  J.  iii.  3,  §5  ;  and  see 
Pliny,  v.  14). 

Tibneh  is  now  spoken  of  as  "a  deserted  site" 
(Rob.  ii.  16),  and  not  a  single  Western  traveller 
appears  to  have  visited  it,  or  even  to  have  seen  it, 
though  its  position  is  indicated  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. [Timnath.] 

2.  (Ba/wata ;  Alex,  ecutra:  Thamna.)  A  town 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 
It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Maon,  Ziplr, 
and  Carmel,  which  are  known  to  have  been  south 
of  Hebron.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
place  from  that  just  examined.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH.  The  form  in  which  the  translator's 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names  which 
are  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place. 

1.  Timnah  (HJOR,  t.  e.  Timnah  :  ecuiya  : 
Tliamnathd).  The  scene  of  the  adventure  of  Judah 
with  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12, 
13,  14).  There  is  nothrng  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  The  expression  *'  went  up  to  Timnah  " 
(ver.  12)  indicates  that  it  was  on  higher  ground 
than  the  spot  from  which  Judah  started.  But  as 
we  are  ignorant  where  that  was,  the  indication  is 
of  no  service.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Judah's  flocks  were  kept.  There  was  a  road 
to  it  (A.  V.  "  way").  It  may  be  identified  either 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  where  Nnbal 
kept  his  huge  flocks  of  sheep;  or  with  the  Tim- 
nathah so  familiar  in  the  story  of  Samson's  con- 
flicts. In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  doubtful 
suggestion  named  under  Exam  and  Tappdait, 
that  in  the  words  translated  "  an  open  place " 
there  is  a  reference  to  those  two  towns.  In  favour 
of  the  former  is  the  possibility  of  the  name  in 
Gen.  xxxviii.  being  not  Timnah  but  Timnathah 
(as  in  the  Vulgate),  which  is  certainly  the  name 
of  the  Philistine  place  connected  with  Samson. 
More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 

The  place  is  nanu-d  in  the  specification  of  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  where  the  A.  V. 
exhibits  it  accurately  as  Thimnathah,  and  its 
name  doubtless  survives  in  the  modern  Tibneh 
which  is  said  to  lie  below  Zareah,  about  three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  where  the  great  Wady  et- 
Surar  issues  upon  the  plain. 
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2.  Timnathah  (nnjOfl :  BativaBa;  Joseph. 

Banvi :  Thamnatha).  Tbe  residence  of  Samson's 
wife  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5).  It  was  then  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Philistines.  It  contained  vineyards, 
haunted  however  by  such  savage  animals  as  indi- 
cate that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (xiv.  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson's 
starting  point  (xiii.  25).  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-HE'BES  (DTn  JUDJV.  Bapya- 
$apts ;  Alex.  QafivaBap  tots :  Tharnnath  Sare). 
The  name  under  which  the  city  and  burial  place  of 
Joshua,  previously  called  Tisinath-serah,  is  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  ii.  9.  The  constituent  consonants 
of  the  word  are  the  same,  but  their  order  is  reversed. 
The  authorities  differ  considerably  in  their  explana- 
tions. The  Jews  adopt  Heres  as  the  real  name ; 
inteiprct  it  to  mean  the  sun;  and  see  in  it  a 
refeieuce  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun  stand  still, 
which  i"  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of  Joshua's  life. 
Otheis  (as  Fiirst,  i.  442),  while  accepting  Heres  as 
the  original  torm,  interpret  that  word  as  *'  clay," 
and  as  originating  in  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Others  again,  like  Ewald  (Gtsch.  ii.  347,  8),  and 
liertheau  (On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional 
error.  [G.] 

TIM'NATH-SE'BAH  (mD-flJOR:  eofuf 
Xapijj,  &a!iva9aaaxipa ;  Alex,  BafivaS  trapa, 
Qanvwraxnp ;  Joseph.  Bafivi:  Tharnnath  Seraa, 
Tharnnath  Sare).  The  name  of  the  city  which  at 
his  request  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh.  xix.  50) ; 
and  in  "  the  border"  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv. 
30).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Gnash."  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the 
name  is  altered  to  Tihnath-heres.  The  latter  fbim 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  inter- 
pret Heres  as  meaning  the  sun,  and  account  for  the 
name  by  stating  that  the  figure  of  the  sun  (temu- 
nath  ha-clieres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre,  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  had 
caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  (Kashi,  Comment,  on 
both  passages).  Accordingly,  they  identify  the 
place  with  Kefar  cheres,  which  is  said  by  Rabbi 
Jacob  (Carmoly,  Itineraires,  &e,  186),  hap-Parchi 
(Asher's  Benj.  434),  and  other  Jewish  travellers 
down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day  (151\  to  be 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Shechem  {Nablua).  No  place 
with  that  name  appeal's  on  the  maps,  the  closest 
approach  to  it  being  Kefr-Hartt,  which  is  more 
nearly  double  that  distance  S.S.W.  of  Nablia. 
Wherever  it  be,  the  place  is  said  by  the  Jews  still 
to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joshua,  of  Nun,  and  of 
Caleb  (Schwarz,  15t). 

Another  and  more  promising  identification  has, 
however,  been  suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr. 
Eli  Smith  {Bibl.  Sacra,  1843).  In  his  journey 
from  Jifna  to  Mejdel-  Yaba,  about  six  miles  from 
the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town  on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the 
road.  Opposite  the  town  (apparently  to  the  south) 
was  a  much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
aie  several  excavated  sepulchres,  which  in  size  and 
in  the  richness  and  character  of  their  decorations 
resemble  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  bears  the  name  of  Tibneh, 
and  although  without  further  examination  it  can 
hardly  be  affirmed  to  be  theTimnah  of  Joshua,  yet 
the  identification  appears  probable. 


Timnath-Serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustnoa* 
owner  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
mentions  them  in  the  Epitaphium  Paulas  (§13). 
Beyond  its  being  south  of  Shechem,  he  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  its  position,  but  he  dismisses  it  with  tbe 
following  characteristic  remark,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  simple  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier  of  Israel : — 
"  Satisque  mirata  est,  quod  distributor  possessionum 
sibi  moutana  ct  aspera  delegisset."  [G.] 

TTM'NITE,  THE  ('JOnil :  toS  'feyiM  f ;  Alex. 

1  BafiraBwos :  Thamnathaeus),  that  is,  the  Timna- 
thite  (as  in  the  Alex.  LXX.,  and  Vulg.).  Samson's 
father-in-law  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

TI'MON  (TliLur:  Timon).  One  of  the  seven, 
commonly  called  "  deacons  "  [Deacon],  who  were 
appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on  the  occasion  of  com- 
plaints of  partiality  being  raised  by  tbe  Hellenistic 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  vi.  1-6).  Like  his  col- 
leagues, Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from  which, 
taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability  that 
the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  The  name  of 
Timon  stands  fifth  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him  with  certainty ;  but  in  the 
"  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum  Apostolo- 
rum  et  Discipulorum  Domini,"  ascribed  to  Dorotheus 
of  Tyre  (Bibl.  Patrum,  iii.  p.  149),  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  was  one  of  the  "  seventy-two  "  dis- 
ciples (the  catalogue  of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries 
of  New  Testament  names),  and  that  he  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Bostra  (?  "  Bostra  Arabum"), 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  tire.   [W.  B.  J.] 

TIMOTHEU8  (T./uWwt).  1.  A  "captain 
of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  was  de- 
feated on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  pro- 
bably a  Greek  adventurer  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§1),  who  had  gained  the  leadership  of  the  tribe. 
Thus  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1,  quoted  by  Grimm, 
on  1  Mace.  v.  6)  mentions  one  "  Zeno,  surnamed 
Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of  Rabbah  "  in  the  time  of 
Johannes  Hyreanus. 

2.  In  2  Mace  a  leader  named  Timothens  is  men- 
tioned as  having  tAken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicn- 
nor  (D.C.  166:  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later 
time  he  made  great  preparations  for  a  second  attack 
on  Judas,  but  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara, 
which  was  stormed  by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1  Mace.  v.  6-8, 
an  idea  rendered  more  plausible  by  the  similarity 
of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Gazer, 
Jazaie,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheus  was 
very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 
Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace, 
v.  34) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
while  Gazara  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Gezer.  [Jaazer  ;  Gazara.]  It  may  be  urged 
further,  in  support  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of 

2  Mace.,  that  the  second  campaign  of  Judas  against 
Timotheus  (1)  (1  Mace  v.  27-44)  is  given  is 
2  Mace.  xii.  2-24,  after  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Gazara  and  the  death  of  Timotheus  (2)  there. 
Wernsdorff  assumes  that  all  the  differences  in  the 
narratives  are  blunders  in  2  Mace.  {De  fide  Libr. 
Mace.  §Ixx.),  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Grimm 
(on  2  Mace  x.  24,  32).  But,  if  any  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  2  Mace,  the  differences  of  place  and 
circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patritius  to 
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mark  different  events  (fit  Libr.  Mace.  §  xxxii. 
p.  259). 

3.  The  Greek  name  of  Timothy  (Acta  xvi.  !, 
xvii.  14,  &c.).  He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the 
A.  V.  in  every  case  except  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1, 
Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  Epistles  addressed  to  him. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

TIM  OTHY  (Tijudfleoj:  2TmofA«iu).  The  dis- 
ciple thus  named  was  the  son  of  one  of  those  mixed 
marriages  which,  though  condemned  by  stricter 
Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their  offspring  on  all 
but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale  of  prece- 
dence,* were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history.  The  lather's  name  is  unknown : 
he  was  a  Greek,  i.  «.  a  Gentile  by  descent  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  3).  If  in  any  sense  a  proselyte,  the  fact  that 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  did  not  receive  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  would  render  it  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  the  class  of  half-converts,  the  so-called 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  those  of  Righteousness 
[comp.  Proselytes].  The  absence  of  any  per- 
sonal allusion  to  the  rather  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
suggests  the  inference  that  he  must  have  died  or 
disappeared  during  his  son's  infancy.  The  care  of 
the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  Eunice  and 
her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  Under  their 
training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
"  From  a  child"  he  learnt  (probably  in  the  LXX. 
version)  to  "know  the  Holy  Scriptures"  dailc 
The  language  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whe- 
ther Lystra  or  Derbe  were  the  residence  of  the 
devout  family.  The  latter  has  been  inferred,  but 
without  much  likelihood,  from  a  possible  construc- 
tion of  Acts  xx.  4,  the  former  from  Acts  xvi.  1,  2 
(comp.  Neander,  Pfl.  und  Lett  i.  288  ;  Alford  and 
Huther,  in  he.).  In  either  case  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  the  existeuce  of  a  synagogue  makes 
this  devout  consistency  more  noticeable.  We  may 
think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout 
women  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some 
river-side  oratory  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  211). 
The  reading  wapi  rlrav,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  adopted 
by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  indicates  that  it 
was  from  them  as  well  as  from  the  Apostle  that 
the  young  disciple  received  his  first  impression  of 
Christian  truth.  It  would  be  natural  that  a  cha- 
racter thus  fashioned  should  retain  throughout 
something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  constitution  far 
from  robust  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  a  morbid  shrinking 
from  opposition  and  responsibility  (1  Tim.  iv.  12- 
16,  v.  20,  21,  vi.  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii.  1-7),  a 
sensitiveness  even  to  tears  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  a  ten- 
dency to  an  ascetic  rigour  which  he  had  not 
»  strength  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v.  23),  united,  as  it  often 
is,  with  a  temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  from 
"  youthful  lusts"*  (2  Tim.  ii.  22)  and  the  softer 
emotions  (1  Tim.  v.  2) — these  we  may  well  think 
of  as  characterising  the  youth  as  they  afterwards 
characterised  the  man. 

The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  6)  brought  the  message  of  glad-tidings 
to  Timotheus  and  his  mother,  and  they  received  it 
with  "  unfeigned  faith "  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at 
Lystra,  as  seems  probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he 


*  The  children  of  these  marriages  were  known  is 
Maniierun  (bastards),  and  stood  Just  above  the  Nkthixiii. 
This  was,  however,  auteris  paribut,  A  bastard  who  was 
a  wise  student  or  the  Law  was,  In  theory,  above  an 
Ignorant  high-priest  (Gem.  Hleros.  fforajoth,  foU  84,  in 
Lightfoot,  Bar.  Htb.  In  Matt,  xxill.  14) ;  and  the  education 
of  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  IH.  15)  may  therefore  have  helped 
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may  have  witnessed  the  half-completed  sacrifice, 
the  half-finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suffering 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  body  of  elders  (ib.  23).  During 
the  interval  of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's 
first  and  second  journeys,  the  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his  asceticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  The 
mention  of  the  two  Churches  as  united  in  testifying 
to  his  character  (Acts  xvi.  2),  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later,  that 
he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  as  *'  the 
messenger  of  the  Churches,"  and  that  it  was  his 
tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St. 
Paul's  choice.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight 
into  character,  and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utter- 
ance, pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.14),  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in 
which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling 
led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elders  laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did 
the  Apostle  himself)  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).<  A  great  obstacle,  however, 
presented  itself.  Timotheus,  though  inheriting,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nobler  side  (Wetstehi,  in  loc.), 
and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming 
the  Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  chousing  to 
take  np  his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been 
bis  real  position,  it  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  St.  Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge 
on  him  the  necessity  of  circumcision  ( 1  Cor.  vii. 
18;  Gal.  ii.  3,  v.  2).  As  it  was,  his  condition 
was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an  apostate 
Israelite ;  and,  though  circumcision  was  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position 
should  be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an 
Evangelist.  The  fact  that  no  offence  seems  lo 
have  been  felt  hitherto  is  explained  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Gentile  element  in  the  churches 
of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  27).  But  his  wider  work 
would  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready  to  attack, 
and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out.  They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  special 
view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  had  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  "took  and  circumcised" 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  en  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 


to  overcome  tbe  prejudice  which  the  Jews  would  naturally 
have  against  him  on  this  ground. 

b  Comp.  the  elaborate  dissertation,  De  vetartputaXt  «irt- 
0vpuuc,  by  Boslus,  In  Hose's  Theiaurm,  vol.  IL 

e  Iconium  has  been  suggested  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son  (I.  289)  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordination. 
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companions.  Not  since  he  parted  from  Barnabas 
had  he  fount  one  whose  heart  so  answered  to  his 
own.  If  Barnabas  had  been  as  the  brother  and 
friend  of  early  days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom 
he  could  claim  as  his  own  true  son  by  a  spiritual 
parentage  (1  Cor.  iv.  17  j  1  Tim.  i."2;  2  Tim. 

i.  2).  They  and  Silranus,  and  probably  Luke 
also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil. 

ii.  22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account 
ot  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then 
acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of 
that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able  to  give  for 
the  Apostle's  wants  (Phil.  iv.  15).  He  appears, 
however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul 
and  Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1 
Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
lonica, not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,*  and  his 
name  appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  1;  2  Thess.  i.  1). 
Here  idso  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  Evan- 
gelist (2  Cor.  i.  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with 
some  exceptions,  devolved  the  duty  of  baptising 
the  new  converts  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  Of  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer 
nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  his  active  service 
as  St.  Paul's  companion.  When  we  next  meet 
with  him  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance  when 
the  Apostle  was  contemplating  the  long  journey 
which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem ,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  was  sent  to 
"  bring  "  the  churches  "  into  remembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  We  trace 
in  the  words  of  the  "  father  "  an  anxious  desire  to 
guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10).  His  route  would  take  him 
through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope 
for  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to 
be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  office.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  referred  to, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  work  assigned 
to  him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met 
St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the 
Apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of 
greeting  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known 
personally  at  Corinth  and  who  had  since  found 
their  way  to  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  He  forms 
one  of  the  company  of  friends  who  go  with  St. 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth  Infers  from  2  Cor.  ix.  II,  and  Act* 
xvill.  5,  that  he  brought  contributions  to  the  support  of 
the  Apostle  from  the  Macedonian  Churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased bim  from  his  continuous  labour  as  a  tent-maker. 

•  The  writer  has  to  thank  Prof.  Lightfoot  for  calling  bis 
attention  to  an  article  ("They  of  Caesar's  Household")  in 
Journ.  of  clou,  and  Sacred  Philology,  No.  X..  in  which  the 
hypothesis  is  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  Epigrams 
are  later  than  the  Epistles,  and  that  they  connect  the 
name  of  Pudens  with  heathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the  bantering  tune  or  the 
Epigrams  forbids  us  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  cha- 
racter. Pudens  tells  Martial  that  he  does  not  "  like  bis 
poems."   "  Oh.  that  Is  because  you  read  too  many  at  a 


Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by  themselves, 
waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship  ( Act;- 
xx.  3-6).  Whether  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  St. 
Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment,  are  points  on 
which  we  must  remain  uncertain.  The  language 
of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
(Acts  xx.  17-35)  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was 
then  left  there  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
his  name  from  Acts  xxvii.  in  like  manner  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  must  have  joined  him,  how- 
ever, apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were 
written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1). 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  incessant 
missionary  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he  is  to 
precede  the  personal  coming  of  the  Apostle,  in- 
specting, advising,  reporting  (Phil.  ii.  19-23),  car- 
ing especially  for  the  Macedonian  Churches  as  no 
one  else  could  care.  The  special  messages  of  greeting 
sent  to  him  at  a  later  date  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  show 
that  at  Home  also,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  gained 
the  warm  affection  of  those  among  whom  he  minis- 
tered. Among  those  most  eager  to  be  thus 
remembered  to  him,  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Roman  noble 
[PrjDENS],  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome  [Lctus], 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  [ClaodiaJ 
(Williams,  Claudia  and  Pudens ;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  501  ;  Alfbrd,  Excursia  in  Greek  Test. 
iii.  104).  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  young 
Evangelist  as  having  been  the  instrument  by  which 
one  who  was  surrounded  by  the  fathomless  impurity 
of  the  Roman  world  was  called  to  a  higher  life,  and 
the  names  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of  Martial  (i.  32,  iv.  13, 
v.  48,  xi.  53)  raised  to  a  perpetual  honour  in  the 
salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.*  To  this  period 
of  his  life  (the  exact  time  and  place  being  un- 
certain) we  may  probably  refer  the  imprisonment 
of  Heb.  xiii.  23,  and  the  trial  at  which  he  "  wit- 
nessed the  good  confession"  not  unworthy  to  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor  before  Pilate 
(1  Tim.  vi.  13). 

Assuming  the  genuineness  and  the  later  date  of 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  [comp.  the  following 
article],  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  notices 
as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3 
that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the 
latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  pro- 
consular Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his 
journey  to  Macedonia,'  while  the  disciple  remained, 
hnlf-reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation 
(2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible, 
the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which 
had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which  be 
was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  an 

time  "  (Iv.  29).  He  begs  him  to  correct  their  btembbes. 
"  You  want  an  autograph  copy  then,  do  your"  (vii.  n). 
The  slave  En-  or  Eucolpos  (the  name  is  possibly  a  wilful 
distortion  of  Eubulus)  does  what  night  be  the  fulfilment 
of  a  Christian  vow  (Acts  xviiL  18).  and  this  la  the  occa- 
sion of  the  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnatory  (v.  48). 
With  this  there  mingles  however,  as  in  iv.  13,  vL  6s. 
the  language  of  a  more  real  estrcm  than  Is  common  In 
Martial  (comp.  some  good  remarks  In  Rev.  W.  B.  Gal- 
loway, A  Clergyman's  Holidays,  pp.  35-49). 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth,  In  an  interesting  note  on  2  Tim. 
i.  1ft,  supposes  the  parting  to  have  been  in  consequence  o 
St  Paul's  second  arrest,  and  sees  In  this  the  explanation 
I  of  the  tears  of  TlmoUieus. 
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Apostle — a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop— 
was  of  uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii.  14).  The 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  might  well 
make  him  anxious.  He  had  to  rule  presbyters, 
most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  proportion 
to  his  work  (ib.  v.  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ib.  v. 
1,  19,  20),  to  regulate  the  almsgiving  and  the 
sisterhoods  of  the  Church  (ib.  v.  3-10),  to  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons  (ib.  iii.  1-13).  There  was 
the  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  preju- 
dices, coretonsoess,  sensuality  of  a  great  city.  There 
was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength  by  an 
overstrained  asceticism  (ib.  ir.  4,  v.  23).  Lenders 
of  rival  sects  weie  there — Hymenaeus,  Philetus, 
Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  him  (1  Tim.  i. 
20  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14,  15).  The  name  of  his 
beloved  teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had 
been  ;  the  strong  affection  of  former  days  had 
vanished,  and  "Paul  the  aged"  had  become  un- 
popular, the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  (comp. 
Acts  zx.  37  and  2  Tim.  i.  15).  Only  in  the 
narrowed  circle  of  the  faithful  few,  Aquila,  Pris- 
cilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were  still  with  him, 
was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  support  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  .marvellous 
power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness;  that  admoni- 
tions, appeals,  warnings  should  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  and  vehement  succession  (1  Tim.  i.  18, 
iii.  15,  iv.  14,  v.  21,  vi.  11).  In  the  second 
epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters 
itself  yet  more  fully.  The  friendship  of  fifteen 
years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories 
connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless 
youth  (2  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  holy  household  (ib.  i. 
5),  the  solemu  ordination  (ib.  i.  6;,  the  tears  at 
parting  (ib.  i.  4).  The  last  recorded  words  of 
the  Apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again 
(ib.  iv.  9,  21).  Timotheus  is  to  come  before 
winter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in 
that  winter  there  would  be  need  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached 
him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher 
were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
in  Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St. 
Paul's  imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by 
the  death  of  Nero  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  502 ; 
Neander,  Pfl.  und  fait.  i.  552).  Beyond  this  all  is 
apocryphal  and  uncertain.  He  continues,  according 
to  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14),  and  dies  a  martyr's  death 
under  Domitian  or  Nerva  (Niceph.  H.  E.  iii.  11). 
The  great  festival  of  Artemis  (the  Karayiyiov  of 
that  goddess)  led  him  to  protest  against  the  licence 
and  frenzy  which  accompanied  it.  The  mob  were 
roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs 
(comp.  Polycrates  and  Simeon  Metaphr.  in  Hen- 
schen's  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  24).  Some  later 
critics — Schleiermacher,  Mayerhoff—  have  seen  in 
him  the  author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts 
(Olshausen,  Commentar.  ii.  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  life  has  found  favour  with 
Calmet  (s.  v.  Timothfe),  Tillemont  (ii.  147),  and 
others.    If  he  continued,  according  to  the  received 


tradition,  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no 
other,  must  have  been  the  "  angel "  of  that  church 
to  whom  the  message  of  Kev.  ii.  1-7  was  ad- 
dressed. It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  degres 
confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  ofthat  message  are  such  as  harmonise  with 
the  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timotheus 
derived  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  self-styled  Apostles, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the 
unwearied  labour,  all  this  belongs  to  "  the  man  of 
God  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  And  the  fault  is 
no  less  characteristic.  The  strong  language  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
temptation  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away 
from  the  glow  of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zea!  of  his 
first  fiu'th.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  (2  Tim.  ii.  4-6). 

The  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  com- 
mentators on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alford  and 
Wordsworth,  in  he.).  Trench  (Seven  Ciurches  of 
Asia,  p.  64}  contrasts  the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii. 
with  Timotheus  as  an  "  earlier  angel "  who,  with 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  had  passed 
away  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  death,  Timotheus  was  still  "young," 
probably  not  more  than  thirty-five,  that  he  might, 
therefore,  well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of 
the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the 
traditions  (  valetmt  quantum)  place  his  death  after 
that  date.  Bengel  admits  this,  but  urges  the 
objection  that  he  was  not  the  bishop  of  any  single 
diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of  many  churches. 
This  however  may,  in  its  turn,  be  traversed,  by 
the  answer  that  the  death  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally 
give  fixity  to  a  life  which  had  previously  been 
wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of 
Timothy  is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  are  addressed  to  him  (Dc 
Hierarch.  Coel.  i.  1 ;  comp.  Le  Nourry,  Dissert, 
c.  ix.,  and  Halloix,  Qwest,  iv.  in  Migne's  edition). 

[E.  H.  P.] 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.  Authorship. 
— The  question  whether  these  Epistles  were  written 
by  St.  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last 
half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  among 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25) 
places  them  among  the  ifioKoyoipirva  of  the  N.  T., 
and,  while  recording  the  doubts  which  affected  the 
2nd  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  cumXtyi- 
ptfva,  knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  They  are 
cited  as  authoritative  by  Tertullian  (De  Praescr. 
c.  25;  ad  Uxorem,  i.  7),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  ii.  11),  lrenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iv.  16,  §3, 
ii.  14,  §8).  Parallelisms,  implying  quotation,  in 
some  cases  with  close  verbal  agreement,  are  found 
in  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  c.  29  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  8); 
Ignat.  ad  Magn.  c.  8  (1  Tim.  i.  4 ) ;  Polycarp,  c.  4 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  8) ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
ad  Autol.  iii.  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  There 
were  indeed  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  con- 
sensus.    The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  were  all  re- 
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jected  by  Marcion  (Tertull.  adv.  3 fare.  v.  21  j 
Iren.  i.  29),  Basilides,  and  other  Gnostic  teachers 
(Hieroo.  Praef.  in  TXtum).  Tatian,  while  strongly 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two  (Hieron.  ib.).  In 
these  instances  we  are  able  to  discern  a  dogmatic 
reason  for  the  rejection.  The  sects  which  these 
leaders  represented  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
were  condemned  by  the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Origcn  mentions  some  who  excluded 
2  Tim.  from  the  Canon  for  a  very  different  reason. 
The  names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  belonged  to 
an  Apocryphal  history,  and  from  such  a  history 
St.  Paul  never  would  have  quoted  (Origen,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  117). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism 
of  Germany.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  by 
}.  C.  Schmidt.  These  were  followed  by  the  Send- 
tchreiben  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on 
that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  1  Tim. 
Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  position  thus  taken  was 
untenable,  that  the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Eichhorn  (EM.  iii.)  and  De  Wette 
(Einleit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all  three. 
There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  maintain 
their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth 
after  his  death  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who 
wished,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack 
the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time  (Eichhorn,  ib.). 
One  writer  (Schott,  Isagoge  Hist.  Crit.  p.  324) 
ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  the 
writer.  Baur  (Die  sogenannten  Pastoral-Briefe), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns 
them  to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in 
a.d.  167  (p.  138).  On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was 
the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the  latest  of  the  three,  each 
probably  by  a  different  writer  (p.  72-76).  They 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the 
Church  (p.  58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first 
of  2  Tim.,  then  of  Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim., 
aimed,  by  the  insertion  of  personal  incidents,  mes- 
sages, and  the  like,  at  giving  to  their  compilations 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  question  of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually 
important.  There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards 
these  Epistles  like  that  of  an  obviously  dramatic 
and  therefore  legitimate  persouation  of  character, 
snch  as  is  possible  in  relation  to  the  authorship 
of  Ecclesiastes.  If  (he  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not 
Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them  to  pass 
as  such,  and  tbe  onanist  decipiendi  would  be  there 
in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have 
to  take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies,  or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where 
we  now  see  the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of 
the  character  of  "  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender, 
zealous,  loving,  we  should  have  to  recognise  only 
tho  tricks,  sometimes  skilful,  sometimes  clumsy, 
of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  controversialist. 

Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it  is  true, 
to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence.   They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  in  ex- 


amining the  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  that 
are  wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  pre- 
mises themselves  for  granted.  The  task  of  ex- 
amining is  rendered  in  some  measure  easier  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  hostile  as 
well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  stand 
on  the  some  ground.  The  intermediate  hypotheses 
of  Schleiermacher  (supra)  and  Credner  (£inl.  ins 
If.  T.\  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2  Tim.  as 
made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letters,  and  1  Tim.  a* 
altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  hardly  requiring  a  separate  notice. 
In  dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range, 
we  are  meeting  those  also  which  are  confined  to 
one  or  two  out  of  the  three  Epistles. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  Language. — The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different 
from  that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles. 
There  is  less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order 
and  plan,  subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other, 
abruptly  (Schleiermacher).  Not  less  than  fifty 
words,  most  of  them  striking  and  characteristic," 
are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  App.  I.,  and  Huther's  Einleit.).  The 
formula  of  salutation  (xifih  fXtos,  tlptsrn),  half- 
technical  words  and  phrases,  like  tvaifitia  and  its 
cognates  (1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  16,  vi.  6,  et  al.),  iapa- 
KaraBttief)  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  vi.  20;  2  Tim.  i.  12, 14, 
ii.  2),  the  frequeutly-recurring  tiotos  6  \4yos 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  iii.  1,  iv.  9  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11),  the  use 
of  vyiadvovcra  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a  true 
teaching,  these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schleierm.  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  <pavtpovvt  eVi^cVeia, 
attriip,  <pat  larpiairov,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  ter- 
minology of  the  2nd  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  (1)  that  there 
is  no  test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style 
thus  applied ;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  Schleiermacher  and  Neander  find  no 
stumbling-blocks  in  2  Tim.  and  Titos,  while  they 
detect  an  un-Pauliue  character  in  1  Tim.  A  dif- 
ference like  that  which  marks  the  speech  of  men 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  century  may  be  con- 
clusive against  the  identity  of  authorship,  but  short 
of  that  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  divergency 
which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of  one  »• 
man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm ;  the 
same  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more 
or  less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand 
they  call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works 
of  such  a  writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke, 
may  be  florid,  redundant,  figurative,  while  the 
earlier  were  almost  meagre  in  their  simplicity.  In 
proportion  as  the  man  is  a  solitary  thinker,  or  a 
strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will  he  tend  to  the 
former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  without,  of  sympathising 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter. 
Apart  from  all  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  character, 
the  alleged  peculiarities  are  but  of  little  weight  in 
the  adverse  scale.  With  thnt  knowledge  we  may 
see  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  intercourse 
with  men  in  many  lands,  of  that  readiness  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in  action.  Each 
group  of  his  Epistles  has,  in  like  manner,  its  cha- 
racteristic words  and  phrases.  (2)  If  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the 
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circumstances  of  authorship  are  different.  Tlu» 
language  of  a  Bishop's  Chai-ge  is  not  that  of  his 
letters  to  his  private  friends.  The  Epistles,  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  churches  as  societies,  might 
well  differ  from  those  which  he  wrote,  in  the 
full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  familiar  friend, 
to  his  own  "  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence 
of  expression  («.  g.  KtKcmmipiaiTiiivuv,  1  Tim.  iv. 
2,  Sutwap<rrpi0dl  Sif<p$apti4ya>y  iyOpdvay  rby 
yovv,  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  ataitptv\k.iya.  lyiaprtcus,  2  Tim. 
iii.  6),  mixed  sometimes  with  words  that  imply  that 
which  few  great  men  hare  been  without,  a  keeu 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  capacity,  at  least,  for  satire 
(e.  g.  ypati&ttt  fiiBovt,  1  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  QXiapot 
Kal  irepltpyot,  1  Tim.  v.  13;  Terror  at,  1  Tim. 
vi.  4;  yaaripn  ipyal,  Tit.  i.  12).  (3)  Other 
letters,  again,  were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  These 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  with- 
out its  influence  on  their  style,  rendering  it  less 
diffuse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt,  the  treatment 
of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  respect  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
Epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A 
list  of  words  given  by  Alford  (iii.  Proley.  c.  vii.) 
shows  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  former 
of  the  two  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4)  It  may 
be  added,  that  to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spu- 
rious Epistles  would  be  likely  to  form  his  style 
after  the  pattern  of  the  recognised  ones,  so  that 
men  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the  diversity  which 
has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that  have 
been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  arguineut  that  there  is  a  large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shaved  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith, 
the  law  of  life,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off 
at  a  word,  the  personal,  individualising  affection, 
the  free  reference  to  his  own  sufferings  for  the 
truth,  all  these  are  in  both,  and  by  them  we 
recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  evidence 
can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful  student. 
The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most  in- 
stances, which  the  forger  of  a  document  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty 
support  to  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sees  in 
these  resemblances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  there- 
fore of  spuriousuess. 

II.  It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eichhorn, 
Einl.  p.  315)  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  in  to  the  records 
of  St.  Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
threefold  answer.  (1)  The  difficulty  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  If  the  dates  assigned  to 
them  must,  to  some  extent,  be  conjectural,  there 
are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses  in  each  case  (infra) 
which  rest  on  reasonably  good  grounds.  (2)  If 
the  difficulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the 
mere  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of 
three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless 
labours  and  journeyings  we  hare,  after  all,  but 
fragmentary  records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block.  The  hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  im- 
prisonment with  which  the  history  of  the  Acts 
ends  removes  all  difficulties ;  and  if  this  be  rejected 
(Baur,  p.  07),  as  itself  not  resting  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence, there  is,  in  any  case,  a  wide  gap  of  which  we 
know  nothing.   It  may  at  least  claim  to  be  a  theory 
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which  explains  phenomena.  (3)  Here,  as  before,  the 
reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  composing  counterfeit 
Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make  them 
square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the  life. 

III.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a  mora 
developed  state  of  Church  organisation  and  doctrine 
than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul. 

(1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  "  the  husband  » 
of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  6)  indicates  the 
strong  opposition  to  second  marriages  which  cha- 
racterised the  2nd  century  (Baur,  pp.  113-120). 

(2)  The  "  younger  widows "  of  1  Tim.  v.  1 1  can- 
not possibly  be  literally  widows.  If  they  were,  St. 
Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be  ex- 
cluding them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v.  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  word  x^F"  us6^> 
as  it  was  in  the  2nd  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
denoting  a  consecrated  life  (Baur,  pp.  42-49). 

(3)  The  rules  affecting  the  relation  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic  development  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the 
gennine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Baur,  pp.  80-89). 

(4)  The  term  alperuc6s  is  used  in  its  utter  sense, 
and  a  formal  procedure  against  the  heretic  is  recog- 
nised, which  belongs  to  the  2nd  century  rather  than 
the  1st.  (5)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur,  /.  c). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  con- 
tain so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. (1)  Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  1 
Tim.  iii.  2  to  be  the  right  one,  the  rule  which 
makes  monogamy  a  condition  of  the  episcopal  office 
is  very  tar  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping  cen- 
sures of  all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Athenagoras  and  Tertullian.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  "  younger  widows  "  were 
not  literally  such.  The  x9fKU  °^  tne  Pastoral 
Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labours.  The  rule 
fixing  the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  con- 
clusive against  Baur's  hypothesis.  (3)  The  use  of 
MaKOTot  and  vpeafHrtpot  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  equivalent  (Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any 
intermediate  order  between  the  bishops  and  deacons 
(1  Tim.  iii.  1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd 
century.  They  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
language  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  17,  28  ;  Phil.  i.  1). 
Few  features  of  these  Epistles  are  more  striking 
than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system.  * 
(4)  The  word  oJoctiko's  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
alpiirnt  of  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  The  sentence  u|>on 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  a 
precedent  in  that  of  1  Cor.  v.  5.  (5)  The  best 
interpreters  do  not  see  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  the  tran- 
sition from  one  office  to  another  (comp.  Ellicott, 
m  loc.,  and  Deacon).  If  it  is  there,  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the  Apostolic 
age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

IV.  Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  indica- 
tions of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Eistles.  These 
point,  it  is  said,  uumistakeably  to  Marcion  and  his 
followers.  In  the  lurridftreis  ttjs  tytv&uyvfiov 
yydaeas  (1  Tim.  vi.  20 J  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of 
'Am84<rtis,  setting  forth  the  contradiction  between 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Baur,  p.  '26).  The 
«  genealogies"  of  1  Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valentinians  and 
Ophites  {ibid.  p.  12).  The  "  forbidding  to  marry, 
and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  fits  in 
to  Mansion's  system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judnizing 
teachers  of  St.  Paul's  time  (ibid.  p.  24).  The 
assertion  that  "  the  law  is  good"  (1  Tim.  i.  8)  im- 
plies a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of  its  divine 
authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "Resurrection 
was  past  already"  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find 
tokens  of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the 
writer  of  these  Epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of 
Gnosticism,  but  one  in  part  infected  with  their 
teaching,  and  appeals  to  the  doxologies  of  1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15,  and  their  Christology  throughout,  as  having 
a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them  (pp.  28-33). 

Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baur's  attack 
has  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest  and  most  capri- 
cious of  all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  vofwStSdtrKaXoi 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a  different 
school  from  that  of  Marcion,  giving  heed  to  '*  Jewish 
rabies  "  (Tit.  i.  4)  and  "disputes  connected  with  the 
Law  "  (Tit.  iii.  9).  Of  all  monstrosities  of  Exegesis 
few  are  more  wilful  and  fantastic  than  that  which 
finds  in  vo/ioSiSoVkoAoi  Antinomian  teachers  and 
in  pax<d  voiukqI  Antinomian  doctrine  (Baur,  p. 
17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx.  30, 
31,  St.  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
like  perverse  teaching,  that  in  Col.  ii.  8-23  we  have 
the  same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled 
yvuait  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  or  ipiXoao-pla  (Col.  ii.  8), 
leading  to  a  like  false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  sum- 
marily by  the  rejection  both  of  the  Speech  and  the 
Epistle  as  spurious.  Even  the  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection, we  may  remark,  belongs  as  naturally  to 
the  mingling  of  a  Sadducaean  element  with  an  Eastern 
mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion.  The  self- 
contradictory  hypothesis  that  the  writer  of  1  Tim. 
is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  hardly  be 
refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first 
misrepresents  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  these 
Epistles  and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire 
absence  from  the  first  century  of  even  the  germs  of 
the  teaching  which  characterised  the  second  (comp. 
Neander,  Pft.  und  Lett.  i.  p.  401 ;  Heydenreich, 
p.  64). 

Date. — Assuming  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period  of  his 
life  are  they  to  be  referred?  The  question  as  it 
affects  each  Epistle  may  be  discussed  separately. 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy. — The  direct  (fata  in  this 
instance  are  very  few.  (1)  i.  3,  implies  a  journey 
of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  Timothy 
remaining  behind.  (2)  The  age  of  Timothy  is 
described  as  «*Vns  (iv.  12).  (3)  The  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles  indicates  that 
they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same  time. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  fulfilling 
these  conditions. 

(A)  The  journey  in  question  lias  been  looked  on 
as  an  unrecorded  episode  in  the  two  years'  work 
at  Ephesus  of  Acts  xix.  10. 

(B)  It  has  been  identified  with  the  journey  of 
Acts  xx.  1 ,  after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus. 

On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 


(C)  It  has  been  placed  in  the  interval  between 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome. 

Of  these  conjectures,  A  and  B  have  the  merit 
of  bringing  the  Epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  au- 
thentic records  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  they  have 
scarcely  any  other.  Against  A,  it  may  be  urged 
that  a  journey  to  Macedonia  would  hardly  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence  either  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts,  or  by  St.  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Against  B,  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  Apostle  left,  had 
gone  on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (Acts  xix.  22). 
The  hypothesis  of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  with  St.  Paul  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  when  2  Cor.  was  written  and  sent  off. 
In  favour  of  C  as  compared  with  A  or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 
The  errors  against  which  Timothy  is  warned  are 
present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx.,  i.  «.,  according 
to  those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  Epistle,  they 
are  still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All 
the  circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  Apostle.  Discipline  had 
become  lax,  heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church 
disordered.  It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief 
offenders  by  the  sharp  sentence  of  excommunication 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Other  Churches  called  for  his 
counsel  and  directions,  or  a  sharp  necessity  took 
him  away,  and  he  hastens  on,  leaving  behind  him, 
with  full  delegated  authority,  the  disciple  in  whom 
he  most  confided.  The  language  of  the  Epistle 
also  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According  to  the 
hypotheses  A  and  B,  it  belongs  to  the  same  periods 
as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  or, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Philippians  and 
Ephesians  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  differences  of 
style  and  language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain. 
Assume  a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  for 
the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a 
character  like  St.  Paul's,  were  to  be  expected  as 
the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  second  imprisonment  altogether,  which  has  been 
discussed  in  another  place  [Paul]  ;  and  (2),  the 
"  youth  "  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  on  the  assumption  of  the  later 
date,  the  disciple  was  probably  not  more  than  34 
or  35,  and  that  this  was  young  enough  tor  one 
who  was  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body 
of  Bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than 
himself  (v.  1). 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. — The  number  of 
special  names  and  incidents  in  the  2nd  Epistle  make 
the  chronological  data  more  numerous.  It  will  be 
best  to  bring  them,  as  far  as  possible,  together, 
noticing  briefly  with  what  other  tacts  each  connects 
itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it  leads.  Here  also 
there  are  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and 
later  date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts 
xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the  second  imprison- 
ment already  spoken  of. 

(1)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  circum- 
stances of  special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  The 
scene  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  37)  suggests  itself,  if  we 
assume  A.  The  parting  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  i.  3 
might  meet  B. 

(2)  A  general  desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by 
the  disciples  of  Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  the  Act* 
indicates  anything  like  this  before  the  imprisou- 
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merit  of  Acts  xrriii.  30.  Everything  in  Acts  xix. 
and  xx.,  and  not  less  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  speaks  of  general  and  strong  affec- 
tion.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3)  The  position  of  St.  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12), 
in  bonds  (ii.  9),  expecting  "  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture" (iv.  6),  forsaken  by  almost  all  (iv.  16;. 
Not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to  B  rather  than  A. 
The  language  of  the  Epistles  belonging  to  the  first 
Imprisonment  imply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil.  i.  13, 
16;  Eph.iii.  l,vi. 20),  but  in  all  of  them  theApostle 
is  surrounded  by  many  friends,  and  is  hopeful,  and 
confident  of  release  (Phil.  i.  25;  Philem.  22). 

(4)  The  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services 
rendered  by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i.  16- 
18).  Not  decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
that  of  a  man  looking  back  on  a  past  period  of  his 
life,  and  the  order  of  the  names  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  ministrations  at  Ephesus  being  subsequent  to 
those  at  Rome.  Possibly  too  the  mention  of  "  the 
household,"  instead  of  Onesiphorus  himself,  may 
imply  his  death  in  the  interval.  This  therefore 
tends  to  B  rather  than  A. 

(5)  The  abandonment  of  St.  Paul  by  Demas 
(iv.  10).  Strongly  in  favour  of  B.  Demas  was 
with  the  Apostle  when  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  14)  and  Philemon  (24)  were  written.  2  Tim. 
must  therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  been  written 
after  them  ;  but,  if  we  place  it  anywhere  in  the 
first  imprisonment,  we  are  all  but  compelled  •  by 
the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  Apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in 
Col.  iv.  10,  to  place  it  at  an  earlier  age. 

(6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  11).  Agrees  well 
enough  with  A  (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  B. 

(7)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark 
(iv.  1 1).  Seems  at  first,  compared  as  above,  with 
Col.  iv.  14,  to  support  A,  but,  in  connexion  with 
the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 

(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 
12).  Appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  was 
continually  employed  on  special  missions  of  this 
kind,  may  just  as  well  fit  in  with  B. 

(9)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  the 
cloak  and  books  left  at  Troas  (iv.  13).  On  the  as- 
sumption of  A,  the  last  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Troas 
would  have  been  at  least  four  or  five  years  before, 
during  which  there  would  probably  have  been  oppor- 
tunities enough  for  his  regaining  what  he  had  left. 
In  that  case,  too,  the  circumstances  of  the  journey 
present  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  which 
the  request  more  than  half  implies.  Ou  the  whole, 
then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favour  of  B. 

(10)  "Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil,"  "greatly  withstood  our  words "  (iv.  14,15). 
The  part  taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar 
of  Acts  xix.,  and  the  natural  connexion  of  the  X"*-- 
tctvs  with  the  artisans  represented  by  Demetrius, 
suggest  a  reference  to  that  event  as  something  recent, 
and  so  far  support  A.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Alexander  was  too  common  to  make  us  certain  as  to 
the  identity,  and  if  it  were  the  same,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  later  date  only  requires  us  to  assume  what  was 
probable  enough,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(11)  The  abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  first 


•  The  qualifying  words  might  have  been  omitted,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  Demas,  having 
forsaken  St  Paul,  repented  and  returned  (Lardner,  vl.  368). 


defence  (aTrokoyla),  and  his  deliverance  "  from  the 
mouth  of°the  lion  (iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a  pos- 
sible contingency  with  either  hypothesis,  but,  like 
the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5),  must  belong,  at  any 
rote,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
Epistles  written  from  Rome. 

( 1 2)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimus 
I  left  at  Miletus  sick"  (iv.  20).  Language,  as  in 
(9),  implying  a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  both 
places.  If,  however,  the  letter  were  written  during 
the  first  imprisonment,  then  Trophimus  had  not 
been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),*  and  the  mention  of 
Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  one  who  had  left  that  city  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

(13)  "  Hasten  to  come  before  whiter."  Assum- 
ing A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i. 
1 ;  Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded  as  the  consequence 
of  this ;  but  then,  as  shown  in  (5)  and  (7),  there 
are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  supposing  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  before  those  three. 

(14)  The  salutations  from  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without  laying  much  stress 
on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  absence  of  these 
names  from  all  the  Epistles,  which,  according  to  A, 
belong  to  the  same  period,  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned too  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as 
at  least  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at  Rome, 
and  that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later 
than  those  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence 
preponderates  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date, 
and  that  the  Epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is 
therefore  a  strong  argument  for  believing  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii.  wa3  followed  by  a 
period  first  of  renewed  activity  and  then  of  suffering. 

Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  time, 
1  Tim.  leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of 
any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Mace- 
donia or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A  and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethiopic,  and  other  versions, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent,  but  this  appeals  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  traditional  belief  testing  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  aud  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  above  adopted,  that  this  is  the  Epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16  as  that  from  Laodicea 
(Theophyl.  in  loc.).  The  Coptic  version  with  as 
little  likelihood  states  that  it  was  written  from 
Athens  (Huther,  Einteit.). 

The  Second  Epistle  is  free  from  this  conflict  of 
conjectures.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  Bottger, 
who  suggests  Caesnrea,  there  is  a  consensus  in  favour  f 
of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  circumstances  and 
names  of  the  Epistle  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
{ibid.). 

Structure  and  Gharacterutice. — The  peculiarities 
of  language,  so  tar  as  they  affect  the  question  of  au- 
thorship, have  been  already  noticed.  Assuming 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  some  characteristic 
features  remain  to  be  noticed. 

(1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  Paul's  heart 
of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
as  shown  in  the  insertion  of  tkeos  in  the  salutations 
of  both  Epistles,  and  in  the  *\€^flj)fof  1  Tim.  i.  13. 


'  The  conjecture  that  the  "  leaving "  referred  to  took 
place  during  the  voyage  of  Acts  xxvll.  is  purely  orbltraiy , 
and  at  variance  with  vers.  6  and  6  of  tliat  chapter. 
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(2)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  Second  Epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of 
subjects  carefully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong 
overflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties 
about  the  future. 

(3)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  St.  Paul's 
other  Kpistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
may  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that 
these  Kpistles  are  not  argumentative,  possibly  also 
with  the  request  for  the  "  books  and  parchments " 
whi.h  hnd  been  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  He 
mar  have  been  separated  for  a  time  from  the  Itpa 
ypinnara,  which  were  commonly  his  companions. 

(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "faithful 
sayings''  as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other 
Epistles  by  the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in 
which  these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that  in  them  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies 

.  of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the 
disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  ziv.  shows  how  deep  a 
reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spiritual 
utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

(5)  The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  8-6,  iv.  10),  his  strong  desire  that 
all  the  teaching  of  his  disciples  should  be  "  sound  " 
(iyialvovaai,  commending  itself  to  minds  in  a 
healthy  state,  his  fear  of  the  corruption  of  that 
teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

(6)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the 
practical  details  of  administration.  The  gathered 
experience  of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
lite  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required  these  for 
its  safeguards. 

(7)  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17, 
vi.  15,  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living 
perpetually  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the 
language  of  adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  in  the  above  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  theories,  to  state  them  simply 
as  they  stand,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest, 
without  encumbering  the  page  with  constant  re- 
ference to  authorities.  The  names  of  writers  on  the 
N.  T.  in  such  a  case,  where  the  grounds  of  reason- 
ing are  open  to  all,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
weight  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Full 
particulars  will,  however,  be  found  in  the  intro- 
ductions of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  Davidson, 
Wiesiuger,  Hug.  Conybeare  and  Howsou  (App.  i.) 
give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  objections 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  answers 
to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favour  of  the  later 
date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in  favour  of  the 
earlier  is  to  be  found  in  N.  Lardner,  History  of  Apost. 
and  h'vang.  (  Works,  vi.  pp.  315-375).  [E.  H.  P.] 

Kcuratrtpos :  stannum).  Among 
the  various  metals  found  among  the  spoils  of  the 
f.Midianites,  tin  is  enumerated  (Num.  xxxi.  22). 
It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an 
alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  i.  25  ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to 
furnish  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii.  18)  with 
a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon, 
whom  he  apostrophizes  thus:  "Thou  didst  gather 
»f  gold  as  tin,  aud  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  In 
(he  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it. 


TIN 

Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuirass 
given  him  by  Kinyres  (H.  xi.  25),  and  twenty  bosses 
of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (II.  xi.  34).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  474.).  The 
fence  round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was 
of  tin  ( //.  xviii.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought 
of  tin  and  gold  (ibid.  574).  The  greaves  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close 
fitting  to  the  limb  (//.  xviii.  612,  xxi.  592  ,.  His 
shield  had  two  folds  or  layers  of  tin  between  two 
outer  layers  of  bronze  and  an  inner  layer  of  gold 
( //.  xx.  27 1 ).  Tin  was  used  in  ornamenting  chariots 
( II.  xxiii.  503),  and  a  cuirass  of  bronze  overlaid 
with  tin  is  mentioned  in  II.  xxiii.  561.  No  aim-  * 
sion  to  it  is  found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(Theog.  862). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whence,  then,  did 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply  ?  "  Only 
three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it :  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall  ■ 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshiie,  and  the  islands 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca" (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  212).  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  46)  there  were  tin-miDes  in 
the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of  Arabia, 
but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be  _ 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the  * 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr. 
Cooley,  indeed,  writes  very  positively  (Maritime 
and  Inland  Discovery,  i.  131) :  "  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  country  from  which 
tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt.  That  metal  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  principal  export  of  India :  it  is  enume- 
rated as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it  abundant  in 
the  ports  of  Arabia,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
Home  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel.  The 
tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world ;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from 
the  West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been., 
shown  conclusively  by  Dr.  George  Smith  (  The  Cat- 
site  rides,  Lond.  1863)  that,  so  far  from  such  a 
statement  being  justified  by  the  authority  of  Arrian, 
the  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  After  examining 
the  commerce  of  the  ports  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  "  instead  of  its 
coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it  has  been  invari- 
ably exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East "  (p.  23). 
With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  .Spain,  although 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  7 
the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  Strab.  iii. 
p.  147)  relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri, 
in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground 
was  bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed 
with  silver),  which  were  brought  down  by  the 
rivers ;  but  the  quantity  thus  obtained  could  not 
have  been  adequate  to  the  demand.  At  the  present 
day  the  whole  surface  bored  for  mining  in  Spain  is 
little  more  than  a  square  mile  (Smith,  Cassiterides, 
p.  46).  We  are  therefore  driven  to  conclude  that 
it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  districts  of 
Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  great  * 
bulk  of  this  commodity  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Hist. 
Survey  of  the  Astr.  of  the  Anc.  p.  451 ),  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  Gades.  It 
is  true  that  at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii.  147)  tin 
was  conveyed  overland  to  Maiseilles  by  a  thirty 
days'  journey  ( Diod.  Sic.  v.  2) ;  but  Strabo  (iii. 
175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  alone  carried  on 
lliis  traffic  in  former  times  from  Gades,  concealing 
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the  passage  from  every  one ;  and  that  ou  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Komans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  master 
of  the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who 
followed  him  to  destruction.  In  coarse  of  time, 
however,  the  Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In 
Ezekiel,  "  the  trade  in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tai-shish, 
as  '  the  merchant'  for  the  commodity,  without  any 
mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was  procured" 
( Cussiterides,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overland 
traffic  by  Marseilles. 

Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  cassiteros  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  plumbum  album  or  candidum  of 
the  Komans,  which  is  our  tin.  Stanmtm,  he  says, 
is  obtained  from  an  ore  containing  lend  and  silver, 
and  is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace. 
It  is  the  same  which  the  Germans  call  Wert,  and  is 
apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  Mdil  in  Is.  i. 
25.  The  etymology"  of  cassiteros  is  uncertain. 
From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  kattira  signifies 
*  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in  favour  of 
India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon 
it.  [Lead.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

TIPH'SAH  (IIDSn:    ©ejwi :  Thaphsa, 

Thapsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as  the  limit 
of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
Menahem,  kme  of  Israel,  who  "  smote  Tiphsah  and 
all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts  thereof." 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  intended,  at 
any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of 
Thapsacus  (Bi^onus),  situated  in  Northern  Syria, 
at  the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §21).  The  name  is 
therefore,  reasonably  enough,  connected  with  flDB , 
"to  pass  over"  (Winer,  RealtcSrterbuch,  ii.  6lV;, 
and  is  believed  to  correspond  iu  meaning  to  the 
Greek  rrdpor,  the  German  fwrt,  and  our  "  ford." 

Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "  great  and 
prosperous "  (jityiXq  teal  thtaifugy,  Anab.  i.  4, 
$11).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  land-traffic  between  East  and  West  pass- 
ing through  it,  first  on  account  of  its  fordway 
(which  was  the  lowest  upon  the  Eu|>hratcs),  and 
then  on  account  of  its  bridge  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §23), 
while  it  was  likewise  the  point  where  goods  were 
both  embarked  for  transport  down  the  stream  (Q. 
Curt.  x.  1),  and  also  disembarked  from  boats  which 
had  come  up  it,  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their  final 
destination  by  land  (Strab.  xvi.  3,  §4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the 

{dace  was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
ine  of  trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the 
continent,  and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a 
resting-place  on  the  journey  to  Thapsacus. 

Thiipsacus  was  the  place  at  which  armies  march- 
ing east  or  west  usually  crossed  the  "  Great  River." 
It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand  first  learnt  the 
real  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consenting  to  aid  him 
in  his  enterprise,  passed  the  stream  (Xen.  Analj.  i. 
4,  §11).    There  too  Darius  Codomannus  crossed  on 


his  flight  from  Issus  (Ait.  Exp.  Al.  ii.  13);  and 
Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure,  made  his  pas- 
sage at  the  same  point  (ib.  iii.  7).  A  bridge  of 
boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by  the 
Persian  kings,  which  was  of  course  broken  up  when 
danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  stream 
could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  flood- 
season.* 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  site  of 
Thapsacus  was  the  modern  Ddr  (Danville,  Uen- 
nell,  Vaux,  &c.).  But  the  Euphrates  expedition 
proved  that  there  is  no  ford  at  Vetr,  and  indeed 
showed  that  the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh,  45  miles  below 
Balis,  and  165  above  Ddr  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70).  This  then 
must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus.  Here 
the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (4  stades  or  800  yards),  and  here  for 
four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-1842  the  river 
had  but  20  inches  of  water  (ib.  p.  72). 

"  The  Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty 
and  majesty.  Its  stream  is  wide  and  its  waters 
generally  clear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  to  the  left,  but  undulate  gently  to  the  right. 
Previous  to  arriving  at  this  point  the  course  of  the 
river  is  southerly,  but  here  it  turns  to  the  east, 
expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river, 
and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the  Pal- 
myreau  solitudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  (ib.). 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Suriye/i,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds 
may  be  traced,  disposed,  something  like  those  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram. 
These  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  [G.  R.J 

TITBAS  (DTH  :  eilpas :  Thiras).  The 
youngest  son  of  japheth  (Gen.  x.  2).  As  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  ethnological,  table,  we  have  no 
clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  to  guide  us 
as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  particular 
people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed  on  the 
Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approxi- 
mation to  the  name  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §1 ;  Jerome, 
m  Gen.  x.  2 ;  Targums  Pseudoj.  and  Jerus.  on 
Gen.  1.  c. ;  Targ.  on  1  dir.  i.  5) :  the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption 
of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  between 
Thrace  and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  con- 
vincing ;  the  gentile  form  Bp§£  brings  them  nearer 
together,  but  the  total  absence  of  the  t  in  the 
Greek  name  is  observable.  Granted,  however,  the 
verbal  identity,  no  objection  would  arise  on  ethno- 
logical grounds  to  placing  the  Thracians  among 
the  Japhetic  races.  Their  precise  ethnic  position 
is  indeed  involved  in  great  uncertainty;  but  all 
authorities  agree  in  their  general  Indo-European 
character.  The  evidence  of  this  is  circumstantial 
rather  than  diiect.  The  language  has  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names  and  the 
single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termination  of 
Mesembiia,  Selymbria,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"  town  "  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319).  The  Thrncian  stock 
was  represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and 
these  again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci,  each  of  whom  * 
inherited  the  old  Thracian  tongue  (Strnb.  vii. 
p.  303).    But  this  circumstance  throws  little  light 


»  This  Is  clear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  Is   tbey  calculated  on  his  Ignorance,  or  thought  be  would  not 
confirmed  by  modern  researches.    When  the  natives  told   examine  too  strictly  Into  thegroumluorkof  acompllnient 
Cyrus  that  the  stretim  bad  acknowledged  him  as  Its  king,   (See  Xen.  Anab.  I.  4,  $11.) 
having  never  been  forded  until  bis  army  wuded  through  It,  I 
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on  the  subject;  fur  the  Dacian  language  has  also 
disappeared,  though  fragments  of  its  vocabulary 
may  possibly  exist  either  in  Wallachian  dialects  or 
perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Diefenbach,  Or. 
Eht.  p.  68).  If  Grimm's  identification  of  the 
Getae  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teu- 
tonic affiuities  of  the  Thracians  would  be  placed 
beyond  question  (Gesc/t.  Deutt.  Spr.  i.  178)  ;  but 
this  view  does  not  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
The  Thracians  are  associated  in  ancient  history  with 
the  Pelasgians  (Strab.  ix.  p.  401),  and  the  Trojans, 
with  whom  they  had  many  names  in  common 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they  were 
represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i.  28,  vii. 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family, 
but  do  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any 
particular  branch  of  it.  Other  explanations  have 
been  ottered  of  the  name  Tiras,  of  which  we  may  notice 
the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the  name  ( Ago) 
being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Knobel,  VOIkert.  p.  129 )  ; 
Taurus  and  the  various  tribes  occupying  that  range 
(Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246)  ;  the  river  Tyras,  .Dnies- 
ter, with  its  cognominous  inhabitants,  the  Tyritae 
(HSvernick,  Emleit.  it.  231 ;  Schulthess,  Parad. 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch, 
in  Gen.  /.  o.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TI'BATHITES,  THE  (D'nvnn :  rafted  ; 
Alex.  ApyiSut/i:  Canentes).  One' of  the  three 
families  of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55), 
the  others  being  the  Shimenthites  and  Suchathites. 
The  passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover  whence  these  three  families 
derived  their  names.  The  Jewish  commentators, 
playing  with  the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  in- 
terpret them  thus:  —  "They  called  them  Tira- 
thim,  because  their  voices  when  they  sung  resounded 
loud  (JTIR) ;  and  Shimeathites  because  they  made 
themselves  heard  (VOt?)  in  reading  the  Law." 

The  Shimeathites  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  their  proper  place,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  here  the  equivalents  of  the  name  (DTIVOB' . 
2apa0tfi/i :  Resonantes).  [U.j 

TIKE  (IKS).  An  ornamental  headdress  worn 
on  festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  1 7,  23).  The  term 
peeV  is  elsewhere  rendered  "goodly"  (Ex.  xxxix. 
28);  "bonnet"  (Is.  iii.  20;  Ez.  xliv.  18);  and 
"  ornament  "  (Is.  lxi.  10).  For  the  character  of 
the  article,  see  Headdress.  [W.  L.  B.] 

TIK'HAKAH  (HjJrnn :  Bapmi:  Tharaea). 
King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush  (/WiAeij  AlflioW,  LXX.), 
the  opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "  warring 
against  Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard 
of  Tirhakah's  advance  to  fight  him,  and  sent  a 
necond  time  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
This  was  B.O.  cir.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
B.C.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  n.c.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah's  last  year. 
But  if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  35 
years,  these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir. 
S93,  683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have 
to  be  slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned. 

According  to  Manetho's  epitomists,  Tarkos  or 
Tarakos  was  the  third  and  last  king  of  the  xxvth 


dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and  reigned  IS 
(AfV.)  or  20  (Eus.)  years.  [So.]  Kroni  one  of  tl*> 
Apis-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was  born  in 
his  26th  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  I'oth  of 
Pxammetichus  I.  of  the  xxrith  dynasty.  Its  life 
exceeded  20  years,  and  no  Apis  is  stated  to  have 
lived  longer  than  26.  Taking  that  sum  as  the 
most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirhakah's  accession 
B.C.  cir.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  ef  26  years. 
In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  lata 
reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were  it  not  for  tb* 
possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connexion  with  this 
theory  it  must  be  observed,  that  an  earlier  Ethi- 
opian of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called 
"  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,"  and  that  a  Pharaoh  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and 
also  that  Herodotus  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may 
however  have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
TEHAKKA.  Sculptures  at  Thebes  commemorate 
his  rule,  and  at  Gebel-Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  con- 
structed one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  the 
events  of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  ac- 
count of  Megasthenes  (ap.  Strabo  xv.  p.  686),  that 
he  rivalled  Sesostris  as  a  warrior  and  reached  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign 
he  found  the  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to 
his  Ethiopian  dominions.  [R.  S.  P.] 

TIB'HANAH (fljrnfl :  eopd>;  Alex.eopx"*: 

Tharana).  Son  of  Caleb  beu-Hexron  by  his  con- 
cubine Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

TIBIA  (trVR:  eipul;  Alex.  Si^ii :  Tkiria). 
Son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 

iv.  16). 

TIBSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the  article, 
Nnsnjin  :  hence  the  LXX.  give  the  word  'ASep- 

aatrti  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65),  and  'KprafacurSi. 
(Neh.  x.  1) :  Vulg.  Mhenatha).  The  title  of  the 
governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Persians,  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  "  stern," 
"  severe."  He  compares  the  title  Gestrenger  Herr, 
formerly  given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and 
imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Compare  also  oar  ex- 
pression, "  most  dread  sovereign."  It  is  added  as 
a  title  after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9, 
x.  1  [Heb.  2]);  and  occurs  also  in  three  other 
places,  Ezr.  ii.  (ver.  63),  and  the  repetition  of  that 
account  in  Neh.  vii.  (vers.  65-70),  where  probably  it 
is  intended  to  denote  Zerubbabet,  who  had  held  the 
office  before  Nehemiah.  In  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  1)  it  is  rendered 
"governor ;"  an  explanation  justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26, 
where  "  Nehemiah  the  governor,"  DnSil  (Peeha, 
possibly  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we  write 
Pacha,  or  Pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 
expression, "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."  This  word, 
nnB,  is  one  of  very  common  occurrence.  It  is 
twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v.  14,  18), 
and  by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i.  1 ,  ii .  2, 2 1 )  to  Zerub- 
babel.  According  to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  prefect 
or  governor  of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a 
satrapy.  The  word  is  used  of  officers  and  governors 
under  the  Assyrian  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9), 
Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii.  57,  Ez.  xxui.  6,  23;  see  also 
Ezr.  v.  3, 14,  vi.  7,  Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27,  vi.  7  [Heb. 
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8]),  Median  (Jer.  li.  28),  and  Persian  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
ii.  3)  monarchies.  And  under  this  last  we  find 
it  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the  provinces  bordered 
by  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  viii.  36,  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  iii. 
7),  and  to  the  governors  of  Judaea,  Zerubbabel  and 
Kehemiah  (compare  Mai.  i.  8).  It  is  found  also  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x. 
15,  2  Car.  ix.  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria 
(1  K.  xx.  24) :  from  which  last  place,  compared 
with  others  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  Is.  xxxvi.  9),  we  find 
that  military  commands  were  often  held  by  these 
governors ;  the  word  indeed  is  often  rendered  by  the 
A.  V.,  either  in  the  text  or  the  margin, "  captain." 

By  thus  briefly  examining  the  sense  ot  Pecha, 
which  (though  of  course  a  much  more  general  and 
less  distinctive  word)  is  given  as  an  equivalent  to 
Tirshatha,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  au  opinion 
as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it.  W'e  have,  how- 
ever, no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  explain 
in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculiarities 
in  honour  or  functions  which  distinguished  the  Tir- 
shatha from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors, 
captains,  princes,  rulers  of  provinces.    [E.  P.  E.] 

TIB'ZAH  (nrW,  t.  e.  Thiraa:   eepo-a : 

Theraa).  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad,  whose  case  originated  the  law  that  in 
the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  issue  his 
property  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi. 
33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  »U  ;  Josh.  xrii.  3).  [Zelo- 
phehad.] [G.] 

TIR'ZAH  (nyW  :  eafxra,  9tfxra,  9aptrtl\a\ 
Alex,  eepua,  Btpoa,  BepcriKa :  Therta).  An 
ancient  Canaanite  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  conquest 
of 'the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24).  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal 
city — the  residence  of  Jeroboam  ( 1  K.  xiv. k  1 7 ),  and 
of  his  successors,  Baasha  (xv.  21,  33),  Elah  (xvi. 
8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ib.  15).  It  contained  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  one  (xvi.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri 
was  besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  The  new  king  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  at  first,  bnt  after  six  years  he 
removed  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
Shomrdn  (Samaria),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  full.  Once, 
and  once  only,  does  Tirznh  reappear,  as  the  seat  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Menahem  ben-(iaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16);  but  as  soon 
as  bis  revolt  had  proved  successful,  Menahem  re- 
moved the  seat  of  his  government  to  Samaria,  and 
Tirzah  was  again  left  in  obscurity. 

Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the  country 
must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  •  Song  of  Solomon,  where 
the  juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of 
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the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held — "  Beautiful 
as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem  "  (Cant.  vi.  4).  The 
LXX.  (euJWa)  and  Vulg.  {tuavis)  do  not,  however, 
take  tirtsah  as  a  proper  name  in  this  passage. 

Eusebius  (Onomast.  &ap<ri\dd)  mentions  it  in 
connexion  with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a 

village  of  Samaritans  in  Batanaea."  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  Tirzah  of  the  Israelite  monarchs  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  topographers,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  except  Brocardus, 
who  places  "Thersa  on  a  high  mountain,  three 
leagues  (leuoae)  from  Samaria  to  the  •  east "  (De- 
tcriptio,  cap.  vii.).  This  is  exaoUy  the  direction, 
and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  TelUzak,  a  place 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Nabltts,  which  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  1852 
(B.  R.  iii.'  302 ;  Syr.  and  Pal.  iii.  334).  The 
town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  the  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the 
central  highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  from  the 
west.  The  place  is  large  and  thriviug,  but  with- 
out any  obvious  marks  of  antiquity.  The  name 
may  very  probably  be  a  corruption  of  Tirzah ;  but 
beyond  that  similarity,  and  the  general  agreement 
of  the  site  with  the  requirements  of  the  narrative, 
there  is  nothing  at  present  to  establish  the  identifi- 
cation with  certainty.  [G.J 

TISH'BITE,  THE  (»3t?nS1:  4  tWjSefnjx; 

Alex,  'ttff Pints:  Thesbites).  The  well-known  de- 
signation of  Elijah  (I  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28 ;  2  K. 
i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 

(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called 
Tishbeh  (Fiirst),  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb, 
as  the  residence  of  the  prophet.  And  indeed  the 
word  'atSTIO,  which  follows  it  in  1  K.  xvii.  1, 
and  which  in  the  received  Hebrew  Text  is  so  pointed 
as  to  mean  "from  the  residents,"  may,  without 
violence  or  grammatical  impropriety,  be  pointed  to 
read  *'  from  Tishbi."  This  latter  reading  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  LXX.  (4  9t<r$tlTns 
i  ix  etorPuv) ;  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2,  wrf- 
\fws  Bt<rP4ri)s),  and  the  Targum  (3B^nt31. 
"  from  out  of  Toshab") ;  and  it  has  the  support  of 
Ewald  (Getch.  iii.  468  note).  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice, 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this  passage  contain 
the  1  which  is  present  in  each  one  of  the  places 
where  SB^R  is  used  as  a  mere  appellative  noun. 

Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  the  inter- 
pretation '*  from  Tishbi "  could  never  have  been 


»  in  ibis  passage  the  order  of  the  names  Is  altered 
in  the  Hebrew  text  from  tbat  preserved  in  the  other 
passages  -and  still  more  so  In  the  LXX. 

b  The  LXX.  version  of  the  narrative  of  which  this  verse 
forms  part,  amongst  other  remarkable  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  substitutes  Sarira,  that  to,  Zereda,forTirtab. 
In  this  they  are  supported  by  no  other  version. 

c  Its  occurrence  here  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  has 
been  held  to  indicate  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was  the 
work  of  a  writer  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
But  surely  a  poet,  and  so  ardent  a  poet  as  the  author 
of  the  Song  of  Sougs,  may  have  been  sufficiently  ln- 


oposeu. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to, 
as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adricho- 
mius,  vCastell,  and  others  have  imagined ;  for  the 


dependent  of  political  considerations  to  go  out  or  bis 
own  country— If  Tinah  con  be  ssld  to  be  out  of  the 
country  of  a  native  of  Judah— for  a  metaphor. 

d  It  will  be  observed  tbat  the  name  stood  In  the  LXX. 
of  2  K.  xv.  14  In  Eusebius'  time  virtually  In  the  same 
strange  un-hebrew  form  that  it  now  does. 

•  Schwarz  (150)  seems  merely  to  repeat  this  passage. 

'  The  Alex.  MS.  omits  the  word  in  1  K.  xvii.  1,  and 
both  MSS.  omit  It  in  xxi.  28,  which  they  cast,  with  the 
whole  passage.  Id  a  different  form  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

s  This  lexicographer  pretends  to  have  been  In  posse-  slon 
of  some  special  Information  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
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word  atSHFJ,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by  the 
general  teim  "  inhabitant,"  has  really  the  special 
force  of  "resident"  or  even"  "stranger."  This, 
and  the  fact  that  a  place  with  a  similar  name  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  has  induced  the  commentators' 
and  lexicographers,  with  few  exceptions,  to  adopt 
the  name  "  Tishbite"  as  referring  to  the  place 
Thisde  in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX. 
textof  Tobiti.  2.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this 
is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the  text  of  that 
passage  is  involved,  as  has  already  been  shown  under 
the  head  of  Thisbe  ;  an  uncertainty  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  any  dependence  on  it  as  a  topographical 
record,  although  it  bean  the  traces  of  having  ori- 
ginally been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen  ( Bibetueri, 
note  to  1  K.  xvii.  1 }  suggests  in  support  of  the  reading 
"  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead  "  (which  how- 
ever he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text),  that  the  place 
may  have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Galilee. 

(2.)  But  'SETin  has  not  always  been  read  as  a 
proper  name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  '3BT1D, 
though  exactly  in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by 
Michaelis  in  the  Text  of  his  interesting  Bibel  fur 
Ohgelehrtcn — "  der  Kremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den 
Kremden,  die  in  Gilead  wohnhaft  waren  ;  "  and  it 
throws  a  new  and  impressive  air  round  the  prophet, 
who  was  so  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  But  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  by  any  other  interpreter,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  'SBTI  is  712, 
on  which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
its  correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita 
entitled  his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained, 
Sepher  Tishbi  (Bartolocci,  i.  1404).  [G.] 

TI'TANS  (Titovw,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia  (Earth) 
were,  according  to  the  earliest  Greek  legends,  the 
vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olympian  gods,  con- 
demned by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  with- 
out retaining  many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity 
(Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  passim).  By  later  (Latin) 
poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred  Gi- 
gantes  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4, 42,  &c.),  as  the  traditions 
of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away ;  and  both 
.  terms  were  transferred  by  the  Seventy  to  the  Re- 
'  phaim  of  ancient  Palestine.  [Giant.]  The  usual 
Greek  rendering  of  Bephaim  is  indeed  rlyarrts 
(Gen.  xiv.  5;  Josh.  xii.  4,  &c.),  or,  with  a  yet 
clearer  reference  to  Greek  mythology,  ytryevut 
(Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18),  and  Stopix*'  (Synrmach. 
Prov.  ix.  18,  xxi.  16 ;  Job  xxvi.  5).  But  in  2  Sam. 
v.  18,  22,  "  the  valley  of  Kephaim  "  is  represented 
by  i)  KoiA&r  r&y  Ttrivw  instead  of  4)  koiA&j  rmr 
fifimav,  1  Chr.  xi.  IS,  xiv.  9,  13;  and  the  same 
rendering  occurs  in  a  Ilexapl.  text  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1 3.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
2  Sam.  v.,  which  preserved  the  LXX.  rendering 
{Defide,  iii.  1,  4,  Nam  et  gigantes  et  vallem  Ti- 
He  says  (Lex.  Hcbr.  ed.  Michaelis),  "  Urbs  In  Irlbu  Gad, 
Jebaa  Inter  et  Saron."  Jebaa  should  be  Jecbas  (fc  e.  Jog- 
bebah)  and  this  strange  bit  of  confident  topography  is 
probably  taken  from  the  map  of  Adricbumlus,  made  on 
the  principle  of  inserting  every  name  mentioned  In  the 
Bible,  known  or  unknown. 

»  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  the  meaning  of  3t^FI< 
SceGen.xxill.  4  <"s<ljoumer"),Ex.xii.  45  (••foreigner"), 
J-ev.xxv.  6  (•  stranger"),  Ps.  xxxix.  12  ("sojourner"). 


'  taunt  prophetic!  sermonis  series  non  refugit.  Et 
I  Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit).  It  can  therefore  occa- 
sion no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
triumphal  hymn  of  Judith,  "  the  sons  of  the  Titans  " 
{viol  Tiriv'm:  Vulg.  filii  Titan:  Old  Latin,  filii 
Dathan  ;  f.  Tela;  f.  bellatorum)  stands  parallel 
with  "  high  giants,"  tyiiAol  Tlyarrts,  where  the 
original  text  probably  had  D'NEn  and  Dntaj.  The 
word  has  yet  another  interesting  point  of  connexion 
with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and 
celestial  powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  clas- 
sical myth  of  the  Titans,  that  several  Christian 
fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Terror  was  the 
mystic  name  of  "  the  beast "  indicated  in  Rev.  xiii. 
IS  (lren.  v.  30,  3  .  .  .  "divinum  putatur  apud 
multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostentationem  quan- 
dam  con ti net  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem  et  anti- 
quum, et  fide  digmim,  et  regale,  magis  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  .  .  .  ut  ex  multis  colligamu* 
ne  forte  Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet ").  [B.  F.  W.] 

TITHE.*  Without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
for  which  the  number  ten*  has  been  so  frequently 
preferred  as  a  number  of  selection  in  the  cases  of 
tribute-offerings,  both  sacred  and  secular,  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  we  may  remark  that  numerous 
instances  of  its  use  are  found  both  in  profane  and 
also  in  Biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  Biblical  history  the  two  prominent 
instances  are — 1.  Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all 
his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii.  and  S.  Jarchi  in  bis  Com.,  bnt 
as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  10,  §2 ;  Selden,  On 
Tithes,  c.  1).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Lux, 
devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in  case 
he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii.  22). 
These  instances  bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of 
tithes,  in  some  shape  or  other,  previous  to  the 
Mosaic  tithe-system.  Bat  numerous  instances  are 
to  be  found  of  the  practice  of  heathen  nations, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Arabians,  of  apply- 
ing tenths  derived  from  property  in  general,  from 
spoil,  from  confiscated  goods,  or  from  commercial 
profits,  to  sacred,  and  quasi-sacred,  and  also  to  fiscal 
purposes,  viz.  as  consecrated  to  a  deity,  presented 
as  a  reward  to  a  successful  general,  set  apart  as  a 
tribute  to  a  sovereign,  or  as  a  permanent  source  of 
revenue.  Among  other  passages,  the  following  may 
be  cited:  1  Mace.  xi.  35;  Herod,  i.  89,  iv.  152,  v. 
77,  vii.  132,  ix.  81 ;  Mod.  Sic  v.  42,  xi.  33,  xx. 
14 ;  Paus.  v.  10,  §2,  x.  10,  §1 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  i. 
19,  23 ;  Justin  xviii.  7,  xx.  3 ;  Arist.  Oecon.  ii.  2 ; 
Liv.  v.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  39 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3,  6,  and 
7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil,  and  "  minutae  fruges," 
are  mentioned),  Pro  Leg.  Manil.  6;  Plut.  Ages.  c. 
19,  p.  389 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xii.  14 ;  Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  6 ,  Xen.  Bell.  i.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  21 ;  Rose,  Inscr. 
Or.  p.  215  j  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  301,  ed.  Smith; 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruits  tithed  and 
offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which  the 

It  often  occurs  in  connexion  with  Tl,  "  an  alien,"  as  hi 
Lev.  xxv.  23, 35, 40, 47  6, 1  Chr.  xxlx.  16.  Besides  the  above 
passages,  tCsh&b  Is  found  in  Lev.  xxiL  10,  xxv.  45,  47  a. 

>  Roland,  Pat  1035;  Ge  senilis.  The*.  1352  b,  it  kc 
•  "ife'inS ;  «moVt|  ;  decimal :  and  plur.  flilBTO ;  a , 
ocftarai ;  decimae ;  from  "T^JJ,  "  ten." 
»  Pbllo  Jcrives  itxa  from  >ex«r*u  (Or  JT.  One  il.  imj. 
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p«<>ple  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xen.  Exp.  Cyr. 
v.  3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's 
tithe-feast  to  be  mentioned  below. 

The  first  enactment  of  the  Law  in  respect  of 
tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of  all  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  of  flocks  and  cattle,  belongs  to 
Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That  the 
tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an 
addition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33). 
This  tenth,  called  Terumoth,  is  ordered  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  their  service,  and  it 
is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  themselves  to  de- 
dicate to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these  receipts,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 

This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.    Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1,  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
and  other  offerings  and  first-fruits,  to  the  chueen 
centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut.  xii.  5-18). 

2.  After  warnings  against  idolatrous  or  virtually 
idolatrous  practices,  and  the  definition  of  clean  as 
distinguished  from  unclean  animals,  among  which 
latter  class  the  swine  is  of  obvious  importance  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  tithes,  the  legislator 
proceeds  to  direct  that  all  the  produce  of  the  soil 
shall  be  tithed  every  year  (ver.  17  seems  to  show 
that  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  alone  are  intended),  and 
that  these  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and 
herd  are  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  3.  But  in 
case  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to  convert  the 
produce  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  there  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  food  for  a  festal  celebration,  in  which  the  Levite 
is,  by  special  command,  to  be  included  (Deut.  xiv. 
22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
third  and  sixth  years  of  the  Sabbatical  period,  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 

within  the  gates,'*  1. e.  probably  in  some  central 
place  in  each  district,  not  at  the  metropolis ;  and 
that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the 
Levite,  are  to  partake  (ib.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly, 
it  is  ordered  that  alter  taking  the  tithe  in  each  third 
year,  **  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  *  an  excul- 
patory declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every  Israelite, 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the  divine  com- 
mand (Dent.  xxvi.  12-14).' 

From  all  this  we  gather,  1 .  That  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this 
the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for 
the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ;  or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a  different  description?  That  there 
were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi.  12.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.    1.  Jo- 

•  "fcjjBn  rue>. 

*  The  LXX  has  here  i&v  <jvircAAr#f  affoffKarwcrai 


sephus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth 
besides  these  (rpirriv  Tpis  airrats)  was  every  third 
year  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §8,  and 
22).  2.  Tobit  says,  he  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests, 
one-tenth  he  sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  com- 
muted according  to  Deut.  xiv.  24,  25,  and  another 
tenth  he  gave  away  (Tob.  i.  7,  8).  3.  St.  Jerome 
says  one-tenth  was  given  to  the  Levites,  out  of  which 
they  gave  one-tenth  to  the  priests  (ttvrtpotsKcWifi ; 
a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  purposes,  and 
a  third  was  given  to  the  poor  (jrre>xoo'<K<frt)) 
(Com.  on  Etek.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  565).  Spencer  thinks 
there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  wns 
made  (Spencer,  De  Leg.  Jlebr.  p.  727 ;  Jennings 
Jew.  Ant.  p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  ■'.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  title 
(De  Jar.  Paup.  vi.  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  re- 
mark that  the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the 
first-fruits,  would  be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that 
the  third  year's  tithe  denotes  only  a  different  appli- 
cation of  the  second  or  festival  tithe,  and  Michnelis, 
that  it  meant  a  surplus  after  the  consumption  ot 
the  festival  tithe  (Selden,  On  Tithes,  c  2,  p.  13 ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §192,  vol.  iii.  p.  143, 
ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  added 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §389; 
Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  136,  and  Carpzov, 
p.  621,  622;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  §71,  i.  837  ;  Saal- 
schiitz,  Hebr.  Arch.  i.  70 ;  Winer,  Realtcb.  s.  v. 
Zehnte.  Knobel  thinks  the  tithe  was  never  taken 
in  full,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe  only  meant 
the  portion  contributed  in  that  year  ( Com.  on  Deut. 
xiv.  29,  in  Kwzgef.  Exeg.  Hdbuch.).  Ewald 
thinks  that  for  two  years  the  tithe  was  left  in  great 
measure  to  free-will,  and  that  the  third  year's  tithe 
only  was  compulsory  (Alterthiim.  p.  346). 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three 
separate  and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable,  as 
imposing  an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  other  directions;  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of 
two  yearly  tithes,  when  we  recollect  the  especial 
promise  of  fertility  to  the  soil,  conditional  on  ob- 
servance of  the  commands  of  the  Law  (Deut.  xxviii.). 
There  would  thus  be,  1.  a  yearly  tithe  for  the 
Levites ;  2.  a  second  tithe  for  the  festivals,  which 
last  would  every  third  year  be  shared  by  the  Levites 
with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's  tithe  which 
Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17  ;  Mich.  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i. 
p.  299).  Ewald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the 
ecclesiastical  tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  sup- 
poses to  hare  been  its  original  free-will  character. 
It  is  plain  that  during  that  period  the  tithe-system 
partook  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hezekiah, 
among  his  other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to 
revive  its  use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  6,  12,  19).  Similar 
measures  were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these  coses  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  stores 
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and  storehouses  for  the  purpose.  The  practice  of 
tithing  especially  for  relief  of  the  poor,  appears  to 
have  subsisted  even  in  Israel,  for  the  prophet  Amos 
speaks  of  it.  though  in  an  ironical  tone,  as  eiisting 
in  his  day  (Am.  iv.  4).  But  as  any  degeneracy  in 
the  national  faith  would  be  likely  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  tithe-system,  we  find  complaint  of  neglect  iu 
this  respect  made  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (Hi.  8, 
10).  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omis- 
sion, the  system  itself  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history,  and  was  even  carried  to  excess 
by  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  atleeted  peculiar 
exactness  iu  observance  of  the  Law  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ; 
Matth.  zxiii.  23 ;  Luke  xviii.  12  ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
ix.  9,  §2  ;  Fit.  c.  15). 

Among  details  relating  to  the  tithe  payments 
mentioned  by  Rabbinical  writers  may  be  noticed: 
(1)  That  in  reference  to  the  permission  given  in 
case  of  distance  (Dent.  xiv.  24),  Jews  dwelling  in 
Babylonia,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Egypt,  were  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithe  in  kind  (Reland, 
iii.  9,  2,  p.  355).  (2)  In  tithing  sheep  the  custom 
was  to  enclose  them  in  a  pen,  and  as  the  sheep 
went  out  at  the  opening,  every  tenth  animal  was 
marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  This  was 
the  "passing  under  the  rod."  The  Law  ordered 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  animal 
were  good  or  bad,  and  that  if  the  owner  changed  it, 
both  the  original  and  the  changeling  were  to  be  re- 
garded us  devoted  (Lev.  xxvii.  32,  33  ;  Jer.  xxxiii. 
13;  Beooroth,  ix.  7  ;  Godwyn,  M.andA.  p.  136, 
vi.  7).  (3)  Cattle  were  tithed  in  and  after  Au- 
gust, corn  in  and  after  September,  fruits  of  trees 
in  and  after  January  (Godwyn,  p.  137,  §9) ; 
Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xii.  p.  282,  283.  (4) 
"Comers"  were  exempt  from  tithe  (Peak,  i.  6). 
(5)  The  general  rule  was  that  all  edible  articles 
not  purchased,  were  titheable,  but  that  products 
not  specified  in  Deut.  xiv.  23,  were  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Tithe  of  them  was  not  forbidden,  but 
was  not  required  (Maaaerotk,  1.  1 ;  Demai,  i.  1 ; 
Cnrpzov,  App.  Bibl.  p.  619,  620).      [H.  W.  P.] 

TITUS  MAN'LIUS.  [Manlics.] 

TITUS  (Tiros :  2%u»).  Our  materials  for  the 
biography  of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  to 
Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
The  reading  Tfrov  'IoiVrou  in  Acts  xviii.  7  is  too 
precarious  for  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Wieseler  indeed  lays  some  slight  stress  upon  it 
(Chnmol.  des  Apod.  Zett.  Gott.  1848,  p.  204), j 
but  this  is  in  connexion  with  a  theory  which  needs 
every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis,  that  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (R.  King,  Who 
was  St.  Titust  Dublin,  1853).  it  is  certainly  in-! 
genious,  but  quite  untenable. 

Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the  chrono-  , 
logical  order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  [ 
to  Gal.  ii.  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  joumey  men-' 
tioned  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded  in . 
Acts  xv.)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  1 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close 
association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch*  He  J 
goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.    He  is  in  fact  one  of! 


•  His  BirUipUce  msyhave  been  here;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  name,  which  is  Roman,  proves  nothing,  i 


the  rut*  &Wot  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed  to 
accompany  them  from  Antioch.  His  circumcision 
was  either  not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  de- 
manded, was  firmly  resisted  <  ovk  1)vrfKitrihi 
*tpirpri8ijvai).  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken  of 
as  a  Gentile  ("EXXifv),  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Here 
is  a  double  contrast  from  Timothy,  who  was  circum- 
cised by  St.  Paul's  own  directions,  and  one  of  whose 
parents  was  Jewish  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  5, 
iii.  15;.  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
council,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  uncircumcisiun. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently 
to  imply  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to 
the  Galatian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine 
with  two  other  circumstances,  viz.  that  the  EpUUe 
to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  were  probably  written  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  [Galatiass,  Epistle  to], 
and  both  during  the  same  journey.  From  the  latter 
of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller  notices  of 
Titus  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spend- 
ing a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1), 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas. 
Here  he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who 
had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope 
he  was  disappointed  [Tboas],  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-15).  Here 
we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-mentioned  fact 
of  the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the 
strong  personal  affection  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  St.  Paul  (iv  TjJ  rapovalf  alrrov,  vii.  7  ;, 
but  also  some  part  of  the  purport  of  the  mission 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at 
Corinth  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the 
efl'ect  of  that  first  Epistle  on  the  offending  churrh. 
We  learn  further  that  the  mission  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory:  ivaryj4K\av  tJ|k  iftir 
«Viiro9n<ru'  (vii.  7 ),  Awr^Oifrs  th  /xeritroiav  (vii. 
9),  Tj|K  wdyruv  vfiaiy  inraKO-fi'  (vii.  15);  and  we 
are  enabled  also  to  draw  from  the  chapter  a  strong 
conclusion  regarding  the  warm  zeal  and  sympathy 
of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what  was  evil,  his  rejoicing 
over  what  was  good :  rp  vapaK^trti  jj  TapccA^fti 
i$i  ifur  (vii.  7 1 ;  imimvrat  t6  rvtv/ia  ainoi 
i*o  Tcivruv  in&v  (vii.  13) ;  T<k  <rw\iyxra  avrev 
npurtroriptts  th  ipas  ierir  (vii.  15).  But  if  we 
proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  had 
reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea  ( KaQsts  rpo- 
cK^pforo,  viii.  6),  a  phrase  which  shows  that  be 
had  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  matter,  while 
the  Corinthians  themselves  seem  to  have  been  rather 
remiss.  This  connexion  of  his  mission  with  the 
gathering  of  these  charitable  funds  is  also  proved  by 
another  passage,  which  contains  moreover  nn  im- 
plied assertion  of  his  integrity  in  the  business  (jrij 
ti  itrh*oviKTi\atv  fyzoj  Tiror ;  xii.  18),  and  a 
statement  that  St.  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  frapticdAeira  Tlroy,  i&.).  Thus  we 
are  prepared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to 
do  after  his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titos 
regarding  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company  with 
two  other  trustworthy  Christians  [Tbopiiimcs, 
Tyciiicus],  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and  with 
an  earnest  request  (rapaxoAfVai,  viii.  6,  tip 
TapaxAtKTir,  viii.  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the 
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.•omplction  of  the  collection,  which  he  had  zealously 
promoted  on  his  late  visit  (Tra  icaButs  vpotvijp^aTO, 
oSt»j  koI  iwirt\4<rp,  viii.  6),  Titus  himself  being 
in  nowise  backward  in  undertaking  the  commission. 
On  a  review  of  all  these  passages,  elucidating  as  they 
do  the  characteristics  of  the.  man,  the  duties  he  dis- 
charged, and  his  close  and  faithful  co-operation  with 
St.  Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in 
the  Apostle's  short  and  forcible  description  of  him 
(tire  inrip  Ttrov,  KOtruvhs  i/ibs  Kat  tls  to/ms 
avytpyis,  viii.  23). 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles ;  but  by  indirect  though  fair 
inference  we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which 
gives  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucida- 
tions of  the  close  connexion  of  Titus  with  St.  Paul 
and  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  doubtful  who  the  45t \<pot  were  ( 1  Cor. 
zvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth. 
Timothy,  who  had  been  recently  sent  thither  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  could  not  have  been  one  of 
tbem  (liar  fAth)  Ttu.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10),  and  Apollos 
declined  the  commission  (I  Cor.  xvi.  12).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took  that 
first  letter  were  Titus  and  bis  companion,  whoever 
that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the 
second  letter  (irap<Kc(A«ra  Tirov,  Kal  rvya*4- 
ortiXa  rhy  iSe\<piy,  2  Cor.  xii.  13).  This  view 
was  held  by  Macknight,  and  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  him  (Trtmst.  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with 
Comm.  Edinb.  1829,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  674,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  7,  124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Professor  Stanley  (Corinthians,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
348,  492),b  but  it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one 
so  elaborately  as  by  Professor  Lightfoot  (Comb. 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  ii.  201, 
202).  As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two  con- 
temporaneous missions  of  Titus  and  Timotheua, 
this  observation  may  be  made  here,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  errands  may  have  had  some  con- 
nexion with  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
agents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer  and  more  energetic 
of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to  give  him  the  task 
of  enforcing  the  Apostle's  rebukes,  and  urging  on 
the  nagging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we 
come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded,  and  his 
last-  trial  is  impending.  In  the  interval  between 
the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete 
(tWAnrcV  at  <V  K^tj;,  Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Titus 
remaining  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
Apostle,  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details: — In  the  first  place  we  learn 
that  he  was  originally  converted  through  St.  Paul's 
instrumentality :  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  yrfiaioy  rixyoy,  which  occurs  so  empha- 
tically in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  (i.  4).  Next 
we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible 
duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is 
to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
unfinished  (Ira  ra  Kt'noyra  initiopOdon,  i.  5), 
and  he  is  to  organise  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every  city  [Gor- 
tyna  ;  Lasaea].  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (vers.  6-9) ; 
and  we  learn  further  that  we  have  here  the  repeti- 


b  There  is  some  danger  of  confusing  Titus  and  the 
brother  (2  Cor.  xil.  19)  I.  e.  the  brethren  ot  1  Cor.  xvi.  11, 
12,  who  (according  to  this  view)  took  the  first  letter,  with 


tion  of  instructions  previously  furnished  by  word  of 
mo  ith  (i>s  4y<&  aot  SitTa£i)xny,  ver.  5).  Next 
he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (i*ioroul(tiy,  ver.  1 1) 
the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to 
be  peremptory  in  so  doing  (fXsyx«  ainohs  AiroTd- 
ftus,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are 
reiterated  (ii.  1,  15,  iii.  8).  He  is  to  urge  the 
duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the 
women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (rpttrfivrtSas, 
ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  official  character 
( Ka.\o$itaffK<L\ov!,  Jua  tta<ppovl(tiot  raj  Was, 
vers.  3,  4).  He  is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own 
conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  . 
the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position  (ii.  9,  10);  he  ' 
is  to  check  all  social  and  political  turbulence  (iii.  1), 
and  also  all  wild  theological  speculations  (iii.  9) ; 
and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  heretical  (iii.  10). 
When  we  consider  all  these  particulars  of  his  duties, 
we  see  not  only  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determination 
and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  proba- 
bility that  this  was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is 
enhanced  if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsup- 
ported position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral 
character  of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by 
their  own  writers  (i.  12, 13).  [Crete.] 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
sonal. Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of 
Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12),  and  then  he  is  to 
hasten  (oTtoHSaaoy)  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis, 
where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the  winter 
(to.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  expected 
there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey, 
and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it 
(iii.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and  Apollos 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were 
before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephesus 
to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  St.  Paul,  with  which  these 
later  instructions  to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere.  [Paul  ;  Timothy.]  We 
need  only  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nico- 
polis in  any  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving  the 
Epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Koine. 
[Titus,  Epistle  to.]  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  these  circumstances,  if 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written 
after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of 
what  Paley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this 
Epistle  and  the  first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus 
did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  loll. 
But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this  place 
with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of 
time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
{Tiros  tls  AaXuartav,  2  Tim.  iv.  10)  ;  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  [Nicopolis.]  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seeins  probable  that  this 
disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Home  during  his 
final  imprisonment:  but  this  cannot  be  asserted 
confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  this  passage  might  seem  to  imply  some  reproach, 
and  we  might  draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that  J 
Titus  became  a  second  Demns:  but  on  the  whole 
this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 


Tittw  and  the  brethren  (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  who  luok  u> 
second  letter. 
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Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it 
may  contain  elements  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected 
by  tradition  with  Dalroatia,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that  region. 
This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  immediately  above :  and  it  is  observable 
that  of  all  the  churches  in  modern  Dalmatia  (Neale's 

J  Ecclesiologlcal  Notes  on  Dalm.  p.  175)  not  one  is 
dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connexion  of 
Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  facts.    He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent 

.  bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  appears 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place  (Cave's 
Apostolici,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment,  De  Vita 
et  Actis  Titi,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  332),  Titus  is  called  Bishop 
of  Gortyna:  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a 
ruined  church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is 
occasionally  celebrated  by  priests  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet  of  Metropolis  (E.  Falkener,  Re- 
mains in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History  of  Candia 
by  Onorio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Megalo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Cretans  when  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Venetians:  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to 
some  of  the  honours  of  a  patron  saint;  for,  as  the 
response  after  the  prayer  for  the  Doge  of  Venice 
was  "  Sancte  Marce,  tu  nos  adjuva,"  so  the  response 
alter  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia  was  "  .Sancte 
Tite,  tu  nos  adjuva"  (Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
I  6,  175).« 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking,  though 
extravagant,  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with 
1  Amphilochins  and  Methodius,  by  CombefU,  Paris, 
1644).  This  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points : 
e.  g.  it  incorporates  well  the  more  important  pas- 
sages from  the  2nd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
following  are  stated  as  facta.  Titus  is  related  to 
the  Proconsul  of  the  island :  among  his  ancestors 
are  Minos  and  Rhadamanthns  (ol  4k  AioV).  Early 
in  life  he  obtains  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  to 
Judaea,  and  is  present  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  Acts  i.  15.  His  conversion  takes  place  before 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  Apostle.  Whatever  the  value 
of  these  statements  may  be,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Titus  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  quotation : — 
6  wpciros  Tijs  Kpfyrwv  lKK\i}o~las  0tfi4\tos'  Trjs 
dA7)6«/ar.  i  <rrv\os-  to  Trjs  xlorttes  (fHiefia' 
r&y  eiayysAiitw  mtpvyjii-rttv  ij  lurlyifros 
<ri\Tiy£;  to  uif-nXi*  rrjs  iWAou  yXdrrvs  &1H1- 
XW".  [J-  S.  H.] 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  There  are  no  spe- 
cialties in  this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  ela- 
borate treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral 
Letters  of  St  Paul.  [TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.] 
If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that  to  Titus. 
■  Amidst  the  various  combinations  which  are  found 


•  Tbe  day  on  which  Titos  Is  commemorated  Is  Jan. 
lib  In  the  Latin  Calendar,  and  Aug.  25th  in  the  Greek. 


among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  port  of  those 
who  have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far  indeed 
as  these  doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the 
argument  is  more  in  favour  of  this  than  of  either 
of  those.  Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
and  rejected  the  other  two.  Origen  mentions  some 
who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but  kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus. 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  invert  this  process  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  addressed  to  Timothy, 
but  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  present  letter 
to  Titus.  Credner  too  believes  it  to  be  genuine, 
though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external 
evidence,  this  Epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a 
ground  as  the  others  of  the  Pastoral  group,  if  not  a 
firmer  ground.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
than  the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  C.  Haeres.  i.  16,  3 
(see  Tit.  iii.  10),  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  350  (see 
i.  12),.Tertull.  De  Praescr.  Haer.  c.  6  (set  iii.  10, 
11),  and  the  reference,  also  Adv.  Marc.  v.  2 1 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Dial.  c.  Iryph.  47  (see  iii.  4),  which  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  Theoph.  Ad  Autol.  ii.  p.  95  (see  iii.  5), 
iii.  p.  126  (see  iii.  1 ),  which  are  probable,  and  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  Cor.  2  (see  iii.  1),  which  is  possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  in- 
stance, vio-TOt  i  \6yos  (iii.  8)  lyiatrowm  SiSa- 
cricoAfo  (i.  9,  ii.l,  comparing i.  13,  ii.  8),aaxppoytTr, 
ad>e>puv,  (ruxppivas  (i.  8,  ii.  5,  6,  12),  auTiSpios, 
ovnSp,  <rdC»  (>•  3,  4,  ii.  10,  11,  13,  iii.  4,  5.  7), 
'IovSautol  pvSot  (i.  14,  comparing  iii.  9),  trupirtia 
(ii.  13),  tlatPaa  (i.  1),  fAeoi  (iii.  5 ;  in  i.  4  the 
word  is  doubtful).  All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
Letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  nnder 
similar  circumstances  with  the  other  two.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle  has  marks  in  its 
phraseology  and  style  which  assimilate  it  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Such  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  the  following: — Kitpbyiurri  ft 
tTiarti&nv  iy&  (i.  3);  the  quotation  from  a 
heathen  poet  (i.  12) ;  the  use  of  AJoVoior  (i.  16)  ; 
the  •'  going  off  at  a  word"  (crcwijpor  .  .  .  4xt<piyrt 
yip  . . .  (rar^pus  .  . .  ii.  10,  11);  and  the  modes 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  (ii.  13) 
and  of  Free  Justification  (iii.  5-7)  come  to  the  sur- 
face. As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangements,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  tptufHrtpn 
and  Mvkotos  are  used  as  synonymous  {tra  koto- 
ffT^erpt  rptafivrtpovi  .  .  .  tti  yap  roe  4it(- 
aiuntov.  ...  i.  5, 7),  just  as  they  are  in  the  address 
at  Miletus  about  the  year  58  A.D.  (Acts  xx.  17, 28). 
At  the  same  time  this  Epistle  has  features  of  its 
own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abruptness  and 
severity,  which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cretan  population  [Crete]  . 
partly  out  of  the  character  of  Titus  himself.  If  all 
these  things  are  put  together,  the  phenomena  are 
seen  to  be  very  unlike  what  would  be  presented  by 
a  forgery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  overwhelm- 
ing difficulty  of  imagining  who  could  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  it  were  not  St, 
Paul  himself. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  some- 
thing has  already  been  said  in  the  article  on 
Titos.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is  either  neces- 
sary or  possible.    After  the  introductory  salutation, 
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which  has  marked  peculiarities  (i.  1-4),  Titus  is 
enjoined  to  appoint  suitable  presbyters  in  the  Cretan 
Church,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound  in 
doctrine  and  able  to  refute  error  (5-9).  The 
Apostle  then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  coarse 
character  of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error 
among  the  Christians  of  the  island  (10-16).  In 
opposition  to  this,  Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  prac- 
tical Christianity  on  all  classes  (ii.  1-10),  on  the 
older  men  (ii.  2),  on  the  older  women,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  their  influence  over  the  younger 
women  (3-5),  on  the  younger  men  (6-8),  on  slaves 
(9,  10),  taking  heed  meanwhile  that  he  himself  is  a 
pattern  of  good  works  (ver.  7).  The  grounds  of  all 
this  are  given  in  the  free  grace  which  trains  the 
Christian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety  (11, 12), 
in  the  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  advent  (ver. 
13),  and  in  the  atonement  by  which  He  has  pur- 
chased us  to  be  His  people  (ver.  14).  All  which 
lessons  Titus  is  to  urge  with  fearless  decision  (ver. 
1 5).  Next,  obedience  to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gen- 
tleness and  forbearance  towards  all  men  (iii.  1,  2), 
these  duties  being  again  rested  on  our  sense  of  past 
sin  (ver.  3),  and  on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life 
and  free  justification  (4-7).  With  these  practical 
duties  are  contrasted  those  idle  speculations  which 
are  to  be  carefully  avoided  (8,  9) ;  and  with  regard 
to  those  men  who  are  positively  heretical,  a  peremp- 
tory charge  is  given  (10,  11).  Some  personal  allu- 
sions then  follow:  Artemas  or  Tychicus  may  be 
expected  at  Crete,  and  on  the  arrival  of  either  of 
them  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nico- 
polis,  where  he  intends  to  winter ;  Zenas  the  lawyer 
also,  and  Apollos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  journey  in  prospect  (12, 13).  Finally, 
before  the  concluding  messages  of  salutation,  an  ad- 
monition is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
they  give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical  taseful 
piety  (14,  15). 

As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the  following  scheme 
of  filling  up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first 
imprisonment  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case : — We  may  suppose  him  (possibly  alter  accom- 
'  plishing  his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages  from  thence, 
first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete,  during  the 
former  to  have  written  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  after  returning  from  the  latter  to  have  written 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of  despatching 
it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the 
way.  At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
been  finally  apprehended  and  taken  to  Home,  whence 
he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Other 
possible  combinations  may  be  seen  in  Birks  {Horae 
Apostolicae,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
Horae  Paulina*,  pp.  299-301),  and  in  Wordsworth 
{Greek  Testament,  Pt.  iii.  pp.  418,  421).  It  is 
an  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavour  to  insert  this 
Epistle  in  any  period  of  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  life 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
There  is  in  this  writing  that  unmistakeable  dif- 
ference of  style  (as  compared  with  the  earlier 
Epistles)  which  associates  the  Pastoral  Letters 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  latest  period  of 
St.  Paul's  life ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  this 
should  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good 
scholars  and  exact  rhronologists,  e.  g.  Archdn. 
Evans  {Script.  Biog.  iii.  327-333),  and  Wieseler 
{Chronol.  den  Apost.  Zeitalt.  329-35.V;,  who,  np- 
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proachfng  the  subject  in  very  dinerent  ways,  agree 
in  thinking  that  this  letter  was  written  at  Ephesus 
(between  1  and  2  Cor.),  when  the  Apostle  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xix.). 

The  following  list  of  Commentaries  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  may  be  useful  for  1  and  2  Tim.,  as 
well  as  for  Titus.  Besides  the  general  Patristic 
commentaries  on  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Chryso- 
stom,  Theodoret,'  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Bede,  Al- 
cuiu),  the  Mediaeval  (Oecumenius,  Euthymius, 
Aquinas),  those  of  the  Reformation  period  (Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin),  the  earlier  Roman  Catholic 
(Justiniani,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Estius),  the  Pro- 
testant commentaries  of  the  17th  century  (Cocceius, 
Grot  ins,  &c),  and  the  recent  annotations  on  the 
whole  Greek  Testament  (Rosenmuller,  De  Wette, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  &c.),  the  following  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  specified : — DailW,  Expo- 
sition (1  Tim.  Genev.  1661,  2  Tim.  Genev.  1659, 
Td.  Par.  1655) ;  Heydenreich,  Die  Pastoralbriefe 
Pauli  erUtutert  (Hadam.  1826,  1828);  Flatt, 
Vorlesungen  Sber  die  Br.  P.  an  Tim.  «.  Tit. 
(Tiib.  1831);  Mack  (Roman  Catholic),  Comm. 
Sber  die  Pastoralbriefe  (TUb.  1836) ;  Matthies, 
Erklarung  der  Pastoralbr.  (Greifcw.  1840);  Huther 
(part  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  Gott.  1850) ;  Wies- 
inger  (in  continuation  of  Olshausen,  Koenigsb. 
1850),  translated  (with  the  exception  of  2  Tim.) 
in  Clark's  Foreign  Theolog.  Lib.  (Edinb.  1851), 
and  especially  Ellicott  {Pastoral  Epistles,  2nd  Ed. 
London,  1861),  who  mentions  in  his  Preface  a  Danish 
commentary  by  Bp.  Moller,  and  one  in  modern 
Greek,  ivrUSn/ws  'Upwrutis,  by  Coray  (Par. 
1831).  Besides  these,  there  are  commentaries  on 
1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  by  Mosheim  (Hamb.  1755),  and 
Leo  (Lips.  1837, 1850),  on  1  Tim.  by  Fleischmann 
lib.  1791),  and  Wegscheider  (Gott.  1810),  on 
Tim.  by  J.  Barlow  and  T.  Hall  (Lond.  1632 
and  1658),  and  by  Brochner  (Hafn.  1829),  on 
Tit.  by  T.  Taylor  (London,  1668),  Van  Haven 
(Hal.  1742)  and  Kuinoel  {Comment.  Theol.  ed. 
Velthusen,  Ruperti  et  Kuinoel).  To  these  must 
be  added  what  is  found  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  Supp. 
ii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  a  still  fuller  list  is  given  in  Darling's 
Cyclopaedia  Biblioijraphica,  Pt.  ii.  Subjects,  pp. 
1535,  1555,  1574.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TI'ZITE,  THE  ('V'nn:  Vat.  and  FA.  t 
'Uaatl ;  Alex.  Baxraa :  Thosaites).  The  designa- 
tion of  Joha,  the  brother  of  Jcdiael  and  son  of 
Shimri,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  named  in 
the  supplementary  list  of  1  Chr,  xi.  45.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  nothing  if  known  of  the  place 
or  family  which  it  denotes.  [G.] 

TO' AH  (rtF):  e»oi;  Alex.  Boov4:  Thohu). 
A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  34  [1 9] ).  The  name  as  it  now  stands  may 
be  a  fragment  of  "  Nahath  "  (comp.  ver.  26,  34). 

TOB-ADONI'JAH  (njJvTK  310:  Tofalo- 
vtas :  Thobadonias).  One  of  tlie  Levites  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach 
the  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

TOB,  THE  LAND  OP  (Jlto  jn« :  yv  TA» : 
terra  Tob).  The  place  in  which  jephtliah  took 
refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  hall- 
brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he  remained, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  till  he  was 
brought  back  by  the  sheikhs*  of  Gilead  (ver.  ft). 

*  The  word  Is  'Opt,  which  exactly  answers  to  sheilAs. 
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The  narrative  Implies  that  'the  land  of  Tob  was  ; 
not  far  distant  from  Gilead :  at  the  same  time,  from  i 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  hnve  lain  out  towards  • 
the  eastern  desert* .    It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  i 
again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8.  as  one  of  the  petty  Aramite  i 
kingdoms  or  states  which  supported  the  Ammonites  i 
in  their  great  conflict  with  David.    In  the  Autho-  i 
rized  Version  the  name  is  presented  literatim  as 
Ishtob,  i.  e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning,  according  to  a  > 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  "men  of  Tob."  After 
an  immense  interval  it  appears  again  in  the  Maoca-  ; 
baean  history  (1  Mace.  v.  13).    Tob  or  Tobie  was 
then  the  abode  of  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews, 
numbering  at  least  a  thousand  males.    In  2  Mace, 
xii.  17  its  position  is  defined  very  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Charax,  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town 
Caspis,  though,  as  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
places  is  known,  we  are  not  thereby  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  Tob.    [Tobie;  Tubiexi.] 

Ptolemy  (Geogr.  v.  19)  mentions  a  place  called 
Bav0a  as  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  Zobah,  and  therefore 
possibly  to  the  E.  or  N.E.  of  the  country  of  Ammon 
proper.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  in  Eckhel 
(Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  352),  the  names  Tubai  and 
Tabeni  occur. 

No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with 
any  modern  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
name  Tell  Dobbe  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  April  25), 
or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those 
regions,  Tell  Dibbe  (Wetzstein,  Map),  attached  to  a 
ruined  site  at  the  south  end  of  the  I/tja,  a  few 
miles  N.W.  of  Keniwat,  and  also  that  of  ed  Dab, 
some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  el  Kuleib,  are 
both  suggestive  of  Tob.  But  nothing  can  be  said, 
at  present,  as  to  their  connexion  with  it.  [G.] 

TOBI'AH  (fl»3iB :  T»#«,  Ta/Ma:  Tobia). 

1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  "  were  a  family  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel,  but  were  unable  to 
prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  CO ;  Neh. 
vii.  62). 

2.  {Tobias.)  "  Tobiah  the  slave,  the  Ammonite," 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  oppo- 
sition made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  ad- 
herents to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
races  of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  horrible  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  as  it 
was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between  these 
hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke  of 
Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  "  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jeru- 
salem "  (Neh.  ii.  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave 
(Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a  title  of  oppro- 
brium, and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  him- 
self with  a  priestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan 
married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of 
Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shechauiah  the  son  of  A  rah  (Neh.  vi.  17), 
and  these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong 
faction  among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  stem  measures  which  Ezra 
found  it  necessary  to  take  to  repress  the  inter- 
marriages with  foreigners.  Even  a  grandson  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  had  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
ballat  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  In  xiii.  4  Eliashib  is  said  to 
have  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would  imply  a 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and  San- 


ballat,  though  its  nature  is  not  mentioned.  Tr.e 
evil  had  spi-end  so  far  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religious  antif  athies 
by  reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  strong  pro- 
hibition that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should 
not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for  ever 
(Neh.  xiii.  1).  Ewald  (Oesch.  iv.  173)  conjectures 
that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page  ("  slave  ")  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  and,  being  in  favour  there,  had  been 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet  "  the  slave,'*  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 
It  was  Tobiah  who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  scorn 
of  Sanballat  (Neh.  iv.  3),  and  provoked  the  bitter 
cry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iv.  4,  5) ;  it  was  Tobiah 
who  kept  up  communications  with  the  factious 
Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their  leader  in 
fear  (Neh.  vi.  17,  19);  but  his  crowning  act  ol 
insult  was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple 
in  the  chamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepared  for 
him  in  defiance  of  the  Mosaic  statute.  Nehemiah's 
patience  could  no  longer  contain  itself,  "  therefore," 
he  says,  "  I  cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  of 
Tobiah  out  of  the  chamber,"  and  with  this  sum- 
mary act  Tobiah  disappears  from  historv  (Neh.  xiii. 
7, 8).  *  [W.  A.  W.] 

TOBI'AS.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Tobiah 
orToBUAH.  1.  (T»fl(o»:  Thobias,  ToWas.)  The 
son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the  book  of 
that  name.    [Tobit,  Book  op.] 

2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopator  (cir.  B.C.  187).  In  the 
high-priestly  schism  which  happened  afterwards 
[Menelaus],  "the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1 ).  One  of  these, 
Joseph,  who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high 
favour  with  the  Egyptian  court,  liad  a  son  named 
Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §2).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  referred  to  in 
2  Mace.  iii.  1 1 ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  for  some 
unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Maccabees), 
the  whole  family  were  called  after  their  grandfather, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  father's  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  recurrence  of  names  in  successive 
generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the 
Hyrcanus  in  2  Mace.  (Corap.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  T. 
iv.  309 ;  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  I.  c)        [B.  V.  W.] 

TOBIE,  THE  PLACES  OP  («V  ro7t  Tov 
P'iov  :  in  foots  Tubm :  Syr.  Tubin).  A  district  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  was  the  scat  of  on 
extensive  colony  of  Jews  ( 1  Marc.  v.  13).  It  is  ia 
all  probability  identical  with  the  Land  of  Tob  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jephthah.  [See  also  Tr> 
bieni.]  [G.] 

TOBIEL  (*?K*QiO,  "  the  goodness  of  God  :" 
T«M :  TholM,  Tobiel),  the  father  of  Tobit  and 
grandfather  of  Tobias  ( 1 ),  Tob.  i .  1 .  The  name  may 
be  compared  with  Tabael  (To3«<\).  [TaBsel.]' 

fB.  F-  W.] 

TOBI'JAH  (irVate :  T»0ias :  Tlwbiaa).  1. 
•  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach 
'  the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judali  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

2.  (at  xpfyrtpoi  afrriji:  Ibbios.)  One  of  the 
>  Captivity  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pre- 
i  sence  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns 
'  of  silver  and  gold  and  put  them  on  the  head  of 
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Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14 
his  name  appeal's  in  the  shortened  form  H*3^0* 
Rosenmiiller  conjectures  that  he  was  one  of  a  depu- 
tation who  enme  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Jews 
who  still  remained  in  Babylon,  with  contributions 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Temple.  But  Maurer 
considers  that  the  offerings  were  presented  by  Tobijah 
and  his  companions,  because  the  crowns  were  com- 
manded to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
their  visit  and  generosity.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TO'BIT  (T»$*te,  Tufclr,  T»$h :  Vulg.  To- 
bias; Vet.  Lat.  Tobi,  ThobS,  TMs),  the  son  of  To- 
biel  (To/Ji^A;  Tliobiel,  Tobiet)  and  fiither  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  i.  l.&c.).  [Tobit,  Book  of.]  The  name 
appears  to  answer  to  '3^0,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  later  times  (FriUsmhe,  ad  Tob.  i.  1),  and  not  (as 
Welte,  Einl.  65)  to  ;  yet  in  that  case  Twfils, 

according  to  the  analogy  of  Aevts  ClS),  would  have 
been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translates  it  simply 
"  my  goodness;"  Fritzsche,  with  greater  probability, 
regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  comparing 
Mt\x(  (Luke  iii.  24, 28),  'pTPI,  &c.'(ad  Tob.  1.  c). 
The  form  in  the  Vulgate  is  of  no  weight  against 
the  Old  Latin,  except  so  for  as  it  shows  the  reading 
of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  used,  in  which 
the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son  is 
directly  affirmed  (i.  9,  Vulg.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  is  called 
simply  Tobit  (T»/}(t,  T»$tk)  in  the  old  MSS. 
At  a  later  time  the  opening  words  of  the  book,  B(- 
fikot  \6ywv  To»0(t,  were  taken  as  a  title.  In  Latin 
MSS.  it  is  styled  Tubis,  Liber  Thobis,  Liber  Tobiae 
(Sabatier,  706),  Tobit  et  Tobias,  Liber  utriusque 
Tobiae  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §1). 

1.  Text. — The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the 
whole  are  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or 
transcription.  The  Greek  text  is  found  in  two 
distinct  recensions.  The  one  is  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest 
text  which  remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmentary, 
and  manifestly  a  revision  of  the  former.  Of  this, 
one  piece  (i.  1-ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinai- 
ticus  (  =  Cod.  Frid.  Augustnnus),  and  another  in 
three  later  MSS.  (44,  106,  107,  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons; vi.  9-xiii. ;  Fritzsche,  F.xeg.  Handb.  71- 
110).  The  L'ttia  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  common  (  Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a  very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
version  with  the  help  of  aChaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew,  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  languages.  The  treatment  of 
the  text  in  this  recension  is  very  arbitrary,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  description  which  Jerome  gives 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made  (comp.  Praef. 
in  Tob.  §4) ;  and  it  is  of  very  little  critical  value, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
different  elements  which  are  incorporated  in  it. 
The  ante-Hieronymian  (Vetus  Latiua)  texts  are 
far  more  valuable,  though  these  present  consider- 
able variations  among  themselves,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, and  represent  the  revised  and  not  the  original 
Greek  text.  Sabatier  has  given  one  text  from  these 
MSS.  of  the  eighth  century,  and  also  added  various 
readings  from  another  MS.,  formerly  in  the  possession 


of  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  contains  a  distinct 
version  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  i.-vi.  12 
(7?iM.  Lat.  ii.  p.  706).  A  third  text  is  found  in  the 
quotations  of  the  Speculum,  published  by  Mai,  Spi- 
cileg.  Rom.  ix.  21-23.  The  Hebrew  versions  are  of 
no  great  weight.  One,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Fagius  (1542)  after  a  Constantinopolitan  edition  of 
1517,  is  closely  moulded  on  the  common  Greek 
text  without  being  a  servile  translation  (Fritzsche, 
§4).  Another,  published  by  S.  Munster  (1542, 
&c.),  is  based  upon  the  revised  text,  but  is  extremely 
free,  and  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  version. 
Both  these  versions,  with  the  Syriac,  are  reprinted 
in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  are  late  Jewish  works  of 
uncertain  date  (Fritzsche,  I.e.  Ilgen, ch.  xvii.  ff.). 
The  Syriac  version  is  of  a  composite  character.  As 
far  as  ch.  vii.  9  it  is  a  close  rendering  of  the  common 
Greek  text  of  the  LXX.,  but  from  this  point  to  the 
end  it  follows  the  revised  text,  a  fact  which  is  no- 
ticed in  the  margin  of  one  of  the  MSS. 

2.  Contents. — The  outline  of  the  book  is  as  fol- 
lows. Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who 
strictly  observed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Temple-service  at  Jerusalem  (i.  4-8),  was  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneaer.  While  in  cap- 
tivity he  exerted  himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen, 
which  his  favourable  position  at  court  {iyopaartis, 
i.  13,  "  purveyor  ")  enabled  him  to  do,  and  at  this 
time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend  ten  talents  of  silver 
to  a  countryman,  Gabael  of  Rages  in  Media.  But 
when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Shalmaneser, 
the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He  was  accused 
of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had  put  to 
death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.  On  the  accession 
of  Esarhaddon  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharus,  who 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i. 
22)  ;  but  his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him 
into  a  strange  misfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in 
the  court  of  his  house,  being  unclean  from  having 
buried  a  Jew  whom  his  son  had  found  strangled  in 
the  market-place,  sparrows  "muted  warm  dung 
into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became  blind.  Being  thus 
disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  supported  by  Achi- 
acharus, and  after  his  departure  (read  cVooeeih),  ii. 
10)  by  the  labour  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had 
been  added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  re- 
proached him  with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his 
righteous  deeds.  Grieved  by  her  taunts  be  prayed 
to  God  for  help;  and  it  happened  that  on  the  same 
day  Sara,  his  kinswoman  (vi.  10,  11),  the  only 
daughter  of  Raguel,  also  sought  help  from  God 
against  the  reproaches  of  her  father's  household. 
For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had  perished 
on  their  marriage  night  by  the  power  of  the  evil 
spirit  Asmodeus  [Asmodkus]  ;  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  "  bring  her  lather's  old  age  with 
sorrow  unto  the  grave"  (iii.  10).  So  Raphael  was 
sent  to  deliver  both  from  their  sorrow.  In  the 
mean  time  Tobit  called  to  mind  the  money  which  he 
had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  despatched  Tobias,  with 
many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim  it  (iv.).  On  this 
Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kinsman,  Azarias) 
ottered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on  his  journey 
to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  both,  and  the 
young  man's  dog  with  them,"  and  Anna  was  com- 
forted for  the  absence  of  her  son  (v.).  When  they 
readied  the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Ra- 
phael to  take  "  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall "  of  "  a 
fish  which  leaped  out  of  the  river  and  would  have 
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devoured  biro,"  and  instructed  bow  to  use  the 
tint  two  agaiust  Asmodeus,  for  Sara,  Raphael  raid, 
was  appointed  to  be  his  wife  (vi.).  So  when  they 
reached  Ecbatana  they  were  entertained  by  Raguel, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  angel,  Sara 
was  given  to  Tobias  iu  marriage  that  night,  and 
Asmodeus  was  "driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  "  the  angel  bound  him  "  (vii.,  viii.). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Gabael 
(ix.),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half 
her  father's  goods  to  Nineve  (x.).  Tobit,  informed 
by  Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet 
him.  Tobias  by  the  command  of  the  angel  applied 
the  fish's  gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his 
sight  (ii.).  After  this  Raphael  addressing  to  both 
words  of  good  counsel  revealed  himself,  and  "  they 
saw  him  no  more"  (xii.).  On  this  Tobit  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  a  tine  psalm  (xiii.) ;  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  long  prosperity  of  his  son  (xiv.  1,2).  After 
his  death  Tobias,  according  to  his  instruction,  re- 
turned to  Ecbatana,  and  "  before  he  died  he  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineve,"  of  which  "  Jonas  the 
prophet  spake"  (xiv.  15,  4). 

3.  Historical  character. — The  narrative  which 
has  been  just  sketched,  seems  to  have  been  received 
without  inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  time  till 
the  rise  of  free  criticism  at  the  Reformation.  Luther, 
while  warmly  praising  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book  (corap.  §0),  yet  expressed  doubts  as  to  its 
literal  truth,  and  these  doubts  gradually  gained  a 
wide  currency  among  Protestant  writers.  Bertholdt 
{Eml.  §579)  has  given  a  summary  of  alleged  errors 
in  detail  (e.g.  i.  1,  2,  of  Napthali,  compared  with 
2  K.  xv.  29 ;  vi.  9,  Rages,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question  turns  rather 
upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  history  than 
upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Eml.  pp. 
84-94).  This,  however,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition 
that  the  book  could  have  been  completed  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15), 
and  written  in  the  main  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  The  whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks 
a  later  age ;  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a  form  which  belongs  to 
,  a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  ( Asmodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  8 ;  Raphael, 
xii.  15).  The  incidents  again,  are  completely  iso- 
lated, and  there  is  no  reference  tt>  them  in  any  part 
of  Scripture  (the  supposed  parallels,  Tob.  iv.  15 
(16)  II  Matt.  vii.  12;  Tob.  xiii.  16-18  II  Rev. 
xxi.  18,  are  mere  general  ideas),  nor  in  Josephus 
or  Philo.  And  though  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  objection  against  the 
reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged  miraculous 
events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  such  events  in  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture,  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  pei-sons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  [Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  394],  which  might  serve 
to  explain  this  difference.  On  all  these  grounds  it 
may  certainly  be  concluded  that  the  narrative  is 
not  simply  history,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  based  upon  facts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  real  occurrences,  preserved  by  tradition, 
furnished  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  elimination  of  the 
extraordinary  details  will  leave  behind  pure  history 
(so  llgen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
didactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral 
Jcssnn  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents. 


The  incidents  furnish  lively  pictures  of  the  truth 
which  the  author  wished  to  inculcate,  but  the 
lessons  themselves  are  independent  of  them.  Nor 
can  any  weight  be  laid  ou  the  minute  exactness 
with  which  apparently  unimportant  details  are 
described  («.  g.  the  genealogy  and  dwelling-place 
of  Tobit,  i.  1,  2 ;  the  marriage  festival,  viii.  20, 
xi.  18,  19,  quoted  by  llgen  and  Welte),  as  prov- 
ing the  reality  of  the  events,  for  such  particularity 
is  characteristic  of  Eastern  romance,  and  appears 
again  in  the  Book  of  Judith.  The  writer  in  com- 
posing his  story  necessarily  observed  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

4.  Original  Language  and  Revisions. — In  the 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  considerable  doubt  has 
been  felt  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
The  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of 
tlie  LXX.  text  prove  conclusively  that  this  is  nearer 
the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if 
it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  (Jahn  and  Fntzsche 
doubtfully),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  between  different  parts  of  the 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i.-iii.  6) 
to  the  third  person  (iii.  7-xiv.),  from  which  llgen 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made 
up  of  distinct  Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put 
together,  and  afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek 
translator,  are  easily  explicable  on  other  grounds; 
and  the  alleged  mistranslations  (iii.  6 ;  iv.  19,  kc.i 
depend  rather  on  errors  in  interpreting  the  Greek 
text,  than  on  errors  in  the  text  itself.  The  style, 
again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far  from  the 
classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some  books 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  (e.  g.  the 
Apocalypse) ;  and  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  Aramaic  text.  (i.  4,  <tt  rd<roj  ris  ytrtas 
toC  alums,  comp.  Eph.  iii.  21 ;  i.  22,  eV  tevripas ; 
iii.  15,  fra  ri  poi  fay ;  v.  15,  rtva  trot  tvofuu 
ItioDov  SiSifeu;  xiv.  3,  wpoatStro  Qo$ttcr8at,  &c.) 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  Hebrew  original  (£/>.  ad  Afric. 
13);  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which  Jerome  used, 
as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained,  was  evi- 
dently a  later  version  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Greek  text  is  a  tianslntion.  Some 
difficulties  appear  to  be  removed  by  this  supposition 
(«.  g.  ix.  6) ;  and  if  the  consideration  of  the  date 
and  place  of  the  composition  of  the  book  favour  this 
view,  it  may  rightly  be  admitted.  The  Greek  offers 
some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary: — i.  6,  rperro- 
Kovpla,  I.  e.  if  i-wapxh  T«r  Kovp&vy  Deut.  xviii.  4 ; 
i.  7,  OTorparffo/uu  ;  i.  21,  ixXoyurrla ;  ii.  3, 
(rrpayyaXiw,  &c.  :  and  in  construction,  xiii.  7, 
ayaX\ii\<r9ai  r^iv ittyaKaairnr;  xii. 4,  tutatovtrQai 
ran ;  vi.  19,  rpoaiyti*  rtrt  (intrant.) ;  vi.  6, 
fyytfav  Iv,  &c.  But  these  furnish  no  argument 
on  either  side. 

The  various  texts  which  remain  have  already 
been  enumerated.  Of  these,  three  vari«  ties  may  be 
distinguished  :  ( 1 )  the  LXX. ;  (2)  the  revised  Greek 
text,  followed  by  the  Old  Latin  in  the  main,  and  by 
the  Syriac  in  part;  and  (3)  the  Vulgate  Latin. 
The  Hebrew  versions  have  no  critical  value. 
(1)  The  LXX.  is  fbllowed'by  A.  V.,  and  has  been 
already  characterized  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
others  are  to  be  referred.  (2)  The  revised  text, 
first  brought  distinctly  into  notice  by  Fritzsche 
(Eml.  §5),  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  is 
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at  one  time  extended,  and  then  compressed,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulness  and  clearness.  A  few  of 
the  variations  in  the  first  chapter  will  indicate  its 
character: — Ver.  2,  8f<r0jir,  add.  Mam  Swrfuhv 
i)\lov  i£  aptartpiy  Qoydp ;  ver.  8,  ols  KaMiKet, 
given  at  leugth  rott  ipipayoTs  Kal  rats  xV""> 
k.t.X.  ;  ver.  18,  <7c  rtft  'lovfafat,  add.  iv  fat  pats 
rrjs  Kplattcs  lis  i*olr\a*v  i\  ofrroS  i  PaatXtbs 
rov  ovpavov  vtp\  rwy  fi\aadn}pt&y  wv  i$\aff- 
Qt)ui)trty ;  ver.  22,  oiVoxooj,  ipxtotroxios. 
(3)  The  Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  from  a 
Chaldee  copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of 
mouth  into  Hebrew  for  Jerome.who  in  turn  dictated 
a  Latin  rendering  to  a  secretary.  (Praef.  in  Tob. : 
....  Exigitis  ut  librum  Chaldaeo  sermone  con- 
scriptura  ad  Latinum  stylum  traham  ....  Feci 
satis  desiderio  vestro,  non  taznen  meo  studio  .... 
Et  quia  vicina  est  Chaldaeornm  lingua  sermoni 
Hebraico,  utriusque  linguae  peritissimum  loquacem 
reperiens  unita  diet  laborem  arripui,  et  quidquid 
ille  mihi  Hebraicis  verbis  expreasit,  hoc  ego,  accito 
notario,  sermonibus  Latinis  exposui.)  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  process  Jerome  made  some  use  of  the 
Old  Latin  version,  which  he  follows  almost  verbally 
in  a  few  places:  iii.  3-6;  iv.  6,  7,  11,  23,  &c. ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to  be  an 
independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  concise 
than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of 
a  late  age :  ii.  12-14  (parallel  with  Job) ;  iii.  17-23 
(expansion  of  iii.  14) ;  vi.  17  ff.  (expansion  of  vi. 
18);  ix.  11,  12;  xii.  13  (et  quia  acceptus  eras 
Deo,  necesse  fuit  ut  tentatio  probaret  te). 

5.  Date  and  place  of  Composition. — The  data 
for  determining  the  age  of  the  book  and  the  plnce 
where  it  was  compiled  are  scanty,  and  conse- 
quently very  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained on  these  points.  Eichhom  (Einl.  pp.  408  ft.) 
places  the  author  alter  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
without  fixing  any  further  limit  of  age  or  country. 
Bertholdt,  insisting  (wrongly)  on  the  supposed  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Kages  [Uaoes],  brings  the  book 
considerably  later  than  Seleucus  Nicator  (cir.  B.C. 
250-200),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written  by  a  Ga- 
lilaean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence  given 
to  those  districts  in  the  narrative  (Eml.  pp.  2499, 
2500).  De  VVette  leaves  the  date  undetermined ,  but 
argues  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Palestine 
(Einl.  §311).  Ewald  (Oeschichte,  iv.  233-238) 
fixes  the  composition  in  the  far  East,  towards  the 
I  close  of  the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  U.C.).  This 
last  opinion  is  almost  certainly  correct.  The  su- 
perior and  inferior  limits  of  the  date  of  the  book 
seem  to  be  defined  with  fair  distinctness.  On  the 
one  hand  the  detailed  doctrine  of  evil  spirits  points 
clearly  to  some  time  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity ; 
and  this  date  is  definitely  marked  by  the  reference 
to  a  now  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  "  not  like  the  first " 
(Tob.  xiv.  5 ;  comp.  Exr.  iii.  12).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Jews  were 
threatened  with  any  special  danger  when  the  narra- 
tive was  written  (as  in  Judith),  and  the  manner  in 
which  Media  is  mentioned  (xiv.  4)  implies  that  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  still  strong.  Thus  its  date 
will  fall  somewhere  within  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  work  of  Neheroiah  and  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  (cir.  B.C.  430-334).  The  contents  of  the 
book  furnish  also  some  clue  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  Not  only  is  there  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  scenes  described  (Ewald,  233),  but  the 
incidents  have  a  local  colouring.  The  continual 
reference  to  almsgiving  and  the  burial  of  the  dead, 


and  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  right  per- 
formance of  worship  at  Jerusalem  by  those  who 
are  afar  off  (i.  4),  can  scarcely  be  due  to  an  effort 
of  imagination,  but  must  rather  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  immediate  experience  of  the  writer. 
This  would  suggest  that  he  was  living  out  of  Pales- 
tine, in  some  Persian  city,  perhaps  Babylon,  where 
his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  heathen  governors,  and  in  danger  of  neg- 
lecting the  Temple-service.  Glimpses  are  also  given 
of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  nt  court,  not  only  in 
the  history  (Tob.  i.  22),  but  also  in  direct  counsel 
(xii.  7,  iiwrHiputr  /SwriAntt  xa\br  nrpityai),  which 
better  suit  such  a  position  than  any  other  (comp. 
xiii.  3).  If  these  conjectures  as  to  the  date  and 
place  of  writing  be  correct,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ori- 
ginal. And  even  if  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought 
much  lower,  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  which  seems  to  be  the  latest  possible  limit, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written 
in  some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  the  Greek  literature  of  T 
Palestine  belongs  to  a  much  later  time;  and  the  re- 
ferences to  Jerusalem  seem  to  show  that  the  book 
could  not  have  been  composed  in  Egypt  (i.  4,  xiv. 
5),  an  inference,  indeed,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  its  general  contents.  As  long  as  the  book 
was  held  to  be  strict  history  it  was  supposed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  immediate  actors,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  angel  (xii.  20).  The  pas- 
sages where  Tobit  speaks  in  the  first  person  (i.-iii. 
6,  xiii.)  were  assigned  to  his  authorship.  The  in- 
tervening chapters  to  Tobit  or  Tobias.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  close  of  the  life  of  Tobit  to  Tobias  (xiv. 
1-11) ;  and  the  concluding  verses  (xiv.  12-15)  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  survived  him.  If,  however, 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  person  of  the  author. 

6.  History. — The  history  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.  While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a  whole,  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical, the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  [Canon.]  The  peculiar  merits  of  .the 
book  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  gain  for 
it  a  wide  and  hearty  reception.  There  appears  to 
be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  ekemosyna  de  morte 
liberat,  Tob.  iv.  10,  xii.  9).  in  a  scheme  of  the 
Ophites,  if  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  To- 
bias appears  among  the  prophets  (lren.  i.  30, 1 1 ). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  23,  §139,  rovro 
Ppaxiis  ii  ypaeyti  Stb%\teKty  tlprixvla,  Tob.  iv. 
ltj)  and  Origen  practically  use  the  book  as  ca- 
nonical ;  but  Origen  distinctly  notices  that  neither 
Tobit  nor  Judith  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  1 
rests  the  authority  of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the 
Churches  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  13,  'Efyaioi  r$  Tw0ta 
oi  xpivrai .  .  .  4AV,  exd  xPurT<u  T$  To»fWa 
al  iKKKno-lut  .  .  .  DeOrat.  1,  §14,tijtoST»/3}|t 
$l0Ka  avTthiyovvtr  ol  4k  Ttpiroftrjs  as  nh  iv- 
tta&tiKv  .  .  .).  Even  Athanasins  when  writing 
without  any  critical  regard  to  the  Canon  quotes 
Tobit  as  Scripture  (Apol.  c.  Arian.  §11,  as  yi- 
ypaTrrat,  Tob.  xii.  7) ;  but  when  he  gives  a  formal 
list  of  the  Sacred  Books,  he  definitely  excludes  it 
from  the  Canon,  and  places  it  with  other  apocry- 
phal books  among  the  writings  which  were  "  to  be 
read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on  Chris- 
tian teaching,  and  desirous,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
rules  of  piety"  (Ep.  Fest.  p.  1177,  ed.  Migne). 
In  the  Latin  Church  Tobit  found  a  much  more  de» 
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cided  acceptance.  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer, 
quote  it  as  authoritative  (Cypr.  De  Orat.  Dom. 
32 ;  Hil.  Pict.  In  Psalm,  cxxix.  7 ;  yet  comp. 
Prol.inPs.  XT.;  Lucif.  Pro  Athan.  i.  p.  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  apocrypha  of 
the  LXX.  among  "  the  books  which  the  Christian 
Church  received  '  (De  Dortr.  Christ,  ii.  8),*  and  in 
this  he  was  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin 
fathers  [comp.  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  &c.].  Am- 
brose in  especial  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treat- 
ing of  the  evils  of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  book  as  "prophetic"  in  the  strongest  terms 
(De  Tobid,  1,1;  comp.  Hexaem.  vi.  4).  Jerome 
however,  followed  by  Ruffinus,  maintained  the 
purity  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  0.  T.,  and,  as 
lias  been  seen,  treated  it  very  summarily  (for  later 
authorities  see  Canon).  In  modern  times  the 
moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 

1  except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pro- 
nounced it,  if  only  a  fiction,  yet  "  a  truly  beautiful, 
wholesome,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a 
gifted  poet.  ...  A  book  useful  lor  Christian  read- 
ing" (ap.  Fritzsche,  Eml.  §11).  The  same  view 
is  held  also  in  the  English  Church.  A  passage  from 
Tobit  is  quoted  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies  as 
the  teaching  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture " 
(Of  Almsdeeds,  ii.  p.  391,  ed.  Corrie);  and  the 
Prayer-book  offers  several  indications  of  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  tor  the  book.  Three  verses  are 
retained  among  the  sentences  used  at  the  Offertory 
(Tob.iv.  7-9) ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Marriage 

j  Service  contains  a  plain  adaptation  of  Jerome's 
version  of  Tob.  vi.  17  (Hi  namqne  qui  conjugium 
ita  suscipiunt  ut  Deum  a  se  et  a  sua  mente  exclu- 
dant,  et  suae  libidini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et 
mulus  quibus  non  est  intellectus,  habet  potestatem 
daemonium  super  eos).  In  the  first  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  a  reference  to  the  blessing  of  Tobias  and  Sara 
by  Raphael  was  retained  in  the  same  service  from 
the  old  office  in  place  of  the  present  reference  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah ;  and  one  of  the  opening  clauses 
of  the  Litany,  introduced  from  the  Sarum  Breviary, 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  Tob. 
iii.  3  (Ne  viudictam  sumas  de  peccatis  meis,  neque 
reminiscaris  delicta  mea  vel  parentum  meorum). 

7.  Religious  character. — Few  probably  can  read 
the  book  in  the  XXX.  text  without  assenting  heart- 
ily to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its 
merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete 
and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but 
as  yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from 
a  living  faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is 
united  with  definite  acts  of  charity  (i.  6-8)  and 
with  the  prospect  of  wider  blessings  (xiii.  1 1).  The 
giving  of  alms  is  not  a  mere  scattering  of  wealth, 
but  a  real  service  of  love  (i.  16,  17,  ii.  1-7,  iv. 
7-11,  16),  though  at  times  the  emphasis  which  is 
laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as  it  seems)  from 
the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was 
placed  (xii.  9,  xiv.  10).  Of  the  special  precept* 
one  (iv.  15,  o  /utrtis  tvrfitvl  irorfprnt)  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of.'conduct  (Matt, 
vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among 

•  This  Is  expressed  still  more  distinctly  In  the  Speculum 
(p.  1127, C,  ed.  Par.  1836):  "Non  sunt  omlltendl  et  hi 
f_llbri]  quos  quldem  ante  Salvatorfs  odventum  constat  esse 
conscriptos,  sed  eos  non  rcceptos  a  Judacis  reclplt  tamcn 
jjusdcm  Salvatoiis  ecclesia."  The  preface  from  which 
these  words  are  taken  Is  followed  by  quotations  from 
Wisdom,  EcclesUislkus  and  Total. 


the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  domestic 
life  that  the  book  excels.  The  parting  of  Tobias 
and  his  mother,  the  consolation  of  Tobit  (v.  17-22), 
the  affection  of  Raguel  (vii.  4-8),  the  anxious  wait- 
ing of  the  parents  (x.  1-7),  the  son's  return  (ix.  4, 
xi. ),  and  even  the  unjust  suspiciousness  of  the  sorrow 
of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii.  11-14)  are  painted  with  a 
simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patriarchs.1' 
Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon  with 
natural  grace  and  affection :  husband  and  wife,  patent 
and  child,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant,  masterand  servant, 
are  presented  in  the  most  varied  action,  and  always 
with  life-like  power  (ii.  13,  14,  v.  17-22,  vii.  16, 
viii.  4-8,  x.  1-7,  xi.  1-13,  i.  22,  ii.  10,  vii.  3-8,  v. 
14,  15,  xii.  1-5,  &c.).  Prayer  hallows  the  whole 
conduct  of  life  (iv.  19,  vi.  17,  viii.  5-8,  &c.) ;  and 
even  in  distress  there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end 
all  will  be  well  (iv.  6,  14,  19),  though  there  is  no 
clear  anticipation  of  a  future  personal  existence 
(iii.  6).  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in  m 
the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  action  of 
spirits,  who,  while  they  are  conceived  to  be  subject 
to  the  passions  of  men  and  material  influences  (As- 
modeus),  are  yet  not  affected  by  bodily  wants,  and 
manifested  only  by  their  own  will  (Raphael,  xii.  19). 
Powers  of  evil  (Saiu&viov.  Tvevua  novnftr,  iii.  8, 
17,  vi.  7, 14, 17)  are  represented  as  gaining  the  means 
of  injuring  men  by  sin  [Asmodeub],  while  they 
are  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith 
and  prayer  (viii.  2, 3).  On  the  other  hand  Raphael 
comes  among  men  as  "the  healer"  (comp.  Dill- 
mann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  c.  20),  and  by  the  mis- 
sion of  God  (in.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose 
good  actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  13), 
and  "the  remembrance  of  whose  pravers  he  has 
brought  before  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  "l2).  This 
ministry  of  intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  re-  » 
cognized.  Seven  holy  angels,  of  whom  Raphael  is 
one,  are  specially  described  as  those  "  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  God  "  (xii.  15).  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  interpose  between  God  and  man  that  singular 
prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  "  the  glory  of 
God,"  before  which  these  archangels  appear  as 
priests  in  the  holiest  place  (viii.  15,  xii.  15) ;  and  in 
one  passage  "  the  angel  of  God  '  (v.  16,  21)  occu- 
pies a  position  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Word 
in  the  Targums  and  Philo  (De  mut.  rum.  §13, 
&c.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendered  to  "  all  the 
holy  angels"  (xi.  14,  tbhoyntiivot  as  contrasted 
with  tbXeyriris :  comp.  Luke  i.  42),  who  are  them- 
selves united  with  "the  elect"  in  the  duty  of 
praising  God  for  ever  (viii.  15).  This  mention  of 
"  the  elect "  points  to  a  second  doctrinal  feature  of 
the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Baruch  alone  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a  glorious  * 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18). 
But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  arc) 
not  the  work  of  a  universal  Saviour.  The  Temple 
is  described  as  "  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages  " 
(i.  4),  the  feasts  are  "an  everlasting  decree" 
(i.  6),  and  when  it  is  restored  "  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  say  .  .  .  Blessed  be  God  which  hath 

b  In  this  connexion  may  be  noticed  the  incident,  which 
is  without  a  parallel  in  Scripture,  and  seems  more  natural 
to  the  West  than  to  the  East,  the  companionship  of  the 
dog  with  Tobias  (v.  16,  xl.  4 :  comp.  Ambr.  Heeaem.  vi 
4,  17  :  "  Mntae  specie  bestlae  sanctus  Raphael,  angelris 

Tobiae  juvenis  ad  relationem  grattae  erudlebat 

affectum  "). 
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extolled  it  for  ever"  (xiii.  18).  In  all  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah. 

8.  Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between 
the  Book  of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline 
which  has  been  given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resem- 
blance is  only  superficial,  though  Tob.  ii.  14  was 
probably  suggested  by  Job  ii.  9,  10,  while  the 
differences  are  such  as  to  mark  distinct  periods.  In 
Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are  afflicted  are  laid 
at  once  in  prayer  before  God,  in  perfect  reliance  on 
His  final  judgment,  and  then  immediately  relieved 
by  Divine  interposition.  In  Job  the  real  conflict  is 
in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes  at 
length  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xlii.  6). 
The  one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts ;  the  other 
by  clear  maxims  translated  into  touching  incidents. 
The  contrast  of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more 
instructive.  These  books  present  two  pictures  of 
Jewish  life  and  feeling,  broadly  distinguished  in  all 
their  details,  and  yet  mutually  illustrative.  The 
oue  represents  the  exile  prosperous  and  even  power- 
ful in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to  sadden  dangers, 
cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  looking  with  un- 
shaken love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  mainly 
occupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life;  the 
other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when 
national  independence  was  threatened,  and  a  righteous 
cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulous  valour.  The 
one  gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living, 
the  other  of  courage  in  daring.  The  one  reflects 
the  current  feeling  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule, 
the  other  during  the  struggles  for  freedom. 

9.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by 
K.  D.  Ilgen  {Die  Oesch.  Tobt's  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  ciner 
Einleituwj  versehen,  Jen.  1800),  which,  iu  spite  of 
serious  defects  due  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, contains  the  most  full  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents. The  edition  of  Kritzsche  (Exei/et.  Handb.  ii., 
Leipzig,  1853)  is  concise  and  scholarlike,  but  leaves 
some  points  without  illustration.  In  England  the 
book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  hare 
fallen  into  most  undeserved  neglect.     [B.  F.  W.] 

TO'OHEN  (}3'n :  eowcS  ;  Alex.  «oxX"  : 
Thochen).  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32  only) 
amongst  the  towns  of  Simeon.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Josh.  (xix.  7)  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
to  Tochen.  The  LXX.,  however,  adds  the  name 
Thalcha  between  Remmon  and  Ether  in  the  latter 
passage ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
the  remnant  of  a  Tochen  anciently  existing  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  though  it  has  been  considered  as  an 
indication  of  Telera.  [G.] 

TOGABHAH  (TOTJn :  ©opya/ii:  Thogor- 
ma).  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz 
and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  Togarmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is 

«  connected  with  Armenia,'  and  that  the  subsequent 
notices  of  the  name  (Ez.  xivii.  14,  xxxviii.  C) 
accord  with  this  view.  [Armenia.]  It  remains 
for  us  ^  examine  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Arme- 
nians wrch  a  view  to  the  position  assigned  to  them 
in  the  Mosaic  table.  The  most  decisive  statement 
respecting  them  in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by 

7  Herodotus,  who  says  that  they  were  Phrygian 
colonists,  that  they  were  armed  in  the  Phrygian 
fashion,  and  were  associated  with  the  Phrygians 
under  the  same  commauder  (Heiod.  vii.  73).  The 


*  The  name  itself  moj  possibly  have  reference  to  Ar- 
menia, for,  according  to  Grimm  {(letch.  Deutsch.  Spr.  II. 
«2fi\  Togarmah  conies  from  the  Sanscrit  toka,  "  tribe," 


remark  of  Eudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Apptvla) 
that  the  Armenians  resemble  the  Phrygians  in  many 
respects  in  language  (it;  <pavrj  iroXXh  <ppvyt£ovirt) 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  neces*aiy 
to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  imply- 
ing more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples ;  for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central 
position  which  Armenia  held  in  regard  to  their 
movements,  we  should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia 
was  colouized  from  Armenia,  than  vice  tend.  The 
Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed  to  have  had  their 
first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence  to  have 
crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii.  73),  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a 
section  of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction 
of  their  original  home.  The  period  of  this  move- 
ment is  fixed  subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680),  whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an  « 
important  race  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  821  ;  Herod,  vii.  8, 1 1).  There  cau  be  . 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  the  dominant 
race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they  spread  west- 
ward from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  language  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  family. 
The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian! 
and  Greek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions 
still  existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo- 
European  (Kawlinson's  Herod.  i.  G66).  The  Ar- 
menian language  presents  many  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family ;  but  these  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  physical  character  of  the  country, 
and  partly  by  the  'large  amount  of  foreign  admix- 
ture that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  Introd.  p.  32 ;  Die- 
fenbach,  Orig.  Europ.  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists; 
some  of  them,  but  apparently  not  the  most 
ancient,  are  thought  to  bear  a  Turanian  character ' 
(Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  402  ;  Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652) ;  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of 
the  population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been 
set  up  by  foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians 
themselves  have  associated  the  name  of  Togarmah 
with  their  early  history  in  that  they  represent  the 
founder  of  their  race,  Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom 
(Moses  Choren.  i.  4,  §9-11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

TO'HU  (Wh  :  9ok4  ;  Alex,  ©ooo  :  Tkolm). 
An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

TO'l  Cyh :  9oo6 ;  Alex.  e«( :  Thau).  King 
of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer  by 
the  army  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or  Hadoram, 
to  congratulate  the  victor  and  do  him  homage  with 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Stun.  viii. 
9,  10).  "  For  Hadadezer  had  wars  with  Toi,"  and 
Ewald  {Oesch.  Hi.  199)  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  even  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
There  was  probably  some  policy  in  the  conduct  of 
Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as  Josepbus  says 


and  Anna  =  Armenia,  which  be  further  connects  with 
Hcnuluo  the  son  of  Mann  us. ' 
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it  was  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §4),  to  buy  off  the  conqueror 
with  the  "  vessels  of  ancient  workmanship"  (trittAi) 
ttis  apxofos  KHTao~K<vqt)  which  he  presented. 

TO'LACJ^FI:  Thala).    1.  The  first- 

bom  of  Issachar,  and  ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13;  Num.  ixvi.  23;  1  Chr.  th.  1,2),  who  in 
the  time  of  David  numbered  22,600  men  of  valour. 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2).  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son 
of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  In  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech's  uncle, 
Dodo  being  considered  an  appellative.  But 

Gideon,  Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Hanassite.  Tola 
judged  Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

TO'LAD  (T^n:   8ov\a4p  ;  Alex.  BaXmS : 

Tholad).  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29),  which  was  iu  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
up  to  David's  reign,  probably  to  the  time  of  the 
census  taken  by  Joab.  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the 
name  is  given  in  the  fuller  form  of  El-tolad.  [G.] 

TO'LAITES,  THE  (rtMpiil :  6  e»Aof : 
TholdUae).  The  descendants  of  Tola  the  son  of 
Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

TOL'BANES  (ToX/hb-nx :  ToUxmia).  Telem, 
one  of  the  porters  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (1  Esd. 
ix.  25). 

TOMB.  Although  the  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments of  the  Jews  have  necessarily  many  points  of 
contact  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  they 
are  still  on  the  whole — like  everything  else  that 
people  did — so  essentially  different,  that  it  is  most 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  elucidate  them  by  appealing  to 
the  practice  of  other  races. 

It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion  to 
look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  care  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ii.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  No 
pyramid  was  raised — no  separate  hvpogeum  of  any 
individual  king,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted 
by  modem  investigators,  no  inscription  or  painting 
which  cither  recorded  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
or  symbolized  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  dead.  It  is  time  of  course  that  Jacob 
dying  in  Egypt  was  embalmed  (Gen.  I.  2),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to 
be  entombed  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph 
us  a  naturalized  Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land 
was  embalmed  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  some- 
thing exceptional  that  he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and 
was  so  brought  by  the  Israelites  out  of  the  land 
and  laid  with  his  forefathers.  But  these,  like  the 
burning  of  the  body  of  Saul  [see  Burial],  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases. 

Mill  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of 
the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the 
graves  of  the  dead  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  homes  of  the  living. 
The  lucumo  lay  iu  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his 
armour,  on  the  bed  on  which  he  had  re(>osed  in  life, 
MtrrotinHed  by  the  furniture  the  vessels,  and  the 


ornaments  which  had  adorned  his  dwelling  when 
alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  again  in  a  new  world, 
with  the  tame  wants  and  feelings  as  before.  Besides 
this,  no  tall  stele,  and  no  sepulchral  mound,  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Judaea, 
nor  have  we  any  hint  either  in  the  Bible  or  Jose- 
phus  of  any  such  having  existed  which  could  be 
traced  to  a  strictly  Jewish  origin. 

In  very  distinct  contrast  to  all  this,  the  senil- 
es ral  rites  of  the  Jews  were  marked  with  the  same 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  their  religious  ob- 
servances. The  body  was  washed  and  anointed 
(Mark  xiv.  8,  xvi.  1 ;  John  xix.  39,  &c.),  wrapped 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  borne  without  any  funeral 
pomp  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  without  any 
ceremonial  or  form  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  this, 
with  kings  and  great  persons,  there  seem*  to  have 
been  a  "  great  burning"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19  ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  5) :  all  these  being  measures  more 
suggested  by  sanitary  exigencies  than  by  any  hank- 
ering after  ceremonial  pomp. 

This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jewish  se- 
pulchres— the  deep  locnltis — which,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock- 
cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  elsewhere.  Its  form 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, representing  the  forms  of  Jewish  sepulture. 


So.  L-XDamai  el  JoyWi  -v-.uicfara. 


In  the  apartment  marked  A,  there  ale  twelve  such 
loculi,  about  2  feet  in  width  by  3  feet  high.  On 
the  ground-floor  these  generally  open  on  the  level  of 
the  floor ;  when  iu  the  upper  storey,  as  at  O,  on  a 
ledge  or  platform,  on  which  the  body  might  be  laid 
to  be  anointed,  and  on  which  the  stones  might  rest 
which  closed  the  outer  end  of  each  loculus. 

The  sliallow  loculus  is  shown  in  chnmtier  B,  but 
was  apparently  only  used  when  sarcophagi  wen* 
employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know,  only 
during  the  Graeco-Konwn  period,  when  foreign  cus- 
toms came  to  be  adopted.  The  shallow  loculus 
would  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  and  incon- 
venient, where  an  unembalmed  body  was  laid  out 
to  decry — as  there  would  evidently  tie  no  means  of 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  catacomb.  The 
deep  loculus  on  the  other  hand  was  as  strictly  con- 
formable with  Jewish  customs,  and  could  easily  be 
closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and  luted  into 
the  groove  which  usually  exists  there. 

This  tact  is  especially  interesting  as  it  affords  a 
key  to  much  that  is  otlierwi.-e  hard  to  be  understood 
in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus 
in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the  stone," 
and  (ver.  40)  "they  took  away  the  stone"  with- 
out difficulty,  apparently ;  which  coil.d  hardly  have 
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been  the  case  had  it  been  such  a  rock  as  would  be 
required  to  close  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  And  chap, 
xi.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the  stone  is 
taken  away ;"  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the 
other  three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it 
was  rolled  away,  this  would  equally  apply  to  the 
stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the 
Maries  must  hare  then  stooped  down  to  look  in. 
In  fact  the  whole  narrative  is  infinitely  more  clear 
and  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a  stone 
closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave,  than  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the  entrance 
or  door  of  a  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door — say  6  feet  by  3  feet,  could 
hardly  have  weighed  less  than  3  or  4  tons,  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery. 

There  is  one  catacomb — that  known  as  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " — which  is  closed  by  a  stone 
rolling  across  its  entrance ;  but  it  is  the  only  one, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting 
which  it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such 
an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  any  other  of  the 
numerous  rock  tombs  around  Jerusalem,  nor  could 
the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated  had  it  anywhere 
existed.  From  the  nature  of  the  openings  where  they 
are  natural  caverns,  and  the  ornamental  form  of  their 
doorways  where  they  are  architecturally  adorned,  it 
is  evident,  except  in  this  one  instance,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  closed  by  stones  rolled  across  their  en- 
trances ;  and  consequently  it  seems  only  to  be  to  the 
closing  of  the  loculi  that  these  expressions  can  refer. 
But  until  a  moie  careful  and  more  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  these  tombs  is  made  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  quite 
certain  on  this  point. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  singularly 
free  from  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  funereal  mag- 
nificence, they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent 
existence  an  eminently  burying  people. 

From  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  Holy 
Ijmd  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Romans,  they  seem 
to  have  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
possession  of  an  undisturbed  resting-place  for  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  veneration,  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors.  Few,  however, 
could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking 
all  that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be 
discovered,  there  are  not  probably  500,  certainly 
not  1000,  rock-cut  loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem, 
and  as  that  city  must  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity 
have  possessed  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  40,000 
souls,  it  is  evideut  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
then,  as  now,  have  been  content  with  graves  dug  in 
the  earth ;  but  situated  as  near  the  Holy  Places  as 
their  means  would  allow  their  obtaining  a  place. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  the 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  xliii.  7-9),  and  however  little 
they  may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  their 
burial  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is 
generally  pointed  out,  as  if  that  record  was  not  only 
the  most  important  event,  but  the  final  judgment 
on  the  life  of  the  king. 

Tombs  of  the  Patriarcha.— Turning  from  these 
'■onsiderations  to  the  more  strictly  historical  part 
of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is  the  purchase  of 
the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  at  Hebron,  in  which 
was  the  cave  of  Hachpelah,  in  order  that  he 
might  therein  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it 
might  be  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children. 


His  refusing  to  accept  the  privilege  of  burying  there 
as  a  gift  when  offered  to  him,  shows  the  import- 
ance Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and  his 
insisting  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii.  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  "  made  sure 
unto  him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying-place." 
There  he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3700  years  ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to 
rest  now;  but  no  one  in  modern  times  has  seen 
their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the  cave 
where  they  rest. 

A  few  years  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was 
allowed,  in  company  with  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem, 
to  descend  the  steps  to  the  iron-grating  that  closes 
the  entrance,  and  to  look  into  the  cave.  What  he 
seems  to  have  seen  was — that  it  was  a  natural 
cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and  unaltered  by 
art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  were  not 
permitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
which  admits  light  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The 
same  round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwil  in  the 
roof  of  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  Samuel, 
and  at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  similar  opening  into 
the  tomb  under  the  Dome  of  the  rock.  In  the 
former  it  is  used  by  the  pious  votaries  to  drop  pe- 
titions and  prayers  into  the  tombs  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  The  latter  having  lost  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  a  burying-place,  the  opening  only 
now  serves  to  admit  light  into  the  cave  below. 

Unfortunately  none  of  those  who  have  visited 
Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge 
to  be  able  to  say  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected ;  but  there 
seems  no  great  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  a 
Byzantine  church  erected  there  between  the  age  of 
Constantino  and  that  of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathered,  it  seems  of  the  later 
period.  On  it)  floor  are  sarcophagi  purporting  to 
be  those  of  the  patriarchs ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  Eastern 
tombs,  they  are  only  cenotaphs  representing  those 
that  stand  below,  and  which  are  esteemed  too  sacred 
tor  the  vulgar  to  approach. 

Though  it  is  much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
From  the  account  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  7),  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely 
would  have  mentioned  it ;  and  such  a  citadel  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  of  warlike  importance  in 
those  troublous  times.  Besides  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  enclosure  encircling  any  tombs 
or  sacred  place  in,  Jewish  times,  nor  can  we  conceive 
any  motive  for  so  secluding  these  graves. 

There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings  about 
this  wall  wrych  would  enable  an  archaeologist  to 
approximate  its  date;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  very 
far  from  being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall 
of  Jewish  masonry  exists  anywhere.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
decide  the  question,  but  the  probabilities  certainly 
tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic  origin  for  the 
whole  structure  both  internally  and  externally. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  (Num. 
xx.  28,  xxxiii.  ?.9),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was 
buried  there,  though  it  is  not  so  stated ;  and  we 
h  ive  no  details  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the 
Mahomedan  Kubr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  over- 
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looking  Petra,  and  it  is  at  the  sane  time  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  is  the  Mount  Hor  where  the 
High-Priest  died. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  his 
sepulchre  to  this  day,"  which  is  a  singular  utterance, 
as  being  the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
sepul<  are  being  concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted 
to  be  unknown. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in 
Timnath-Serah  (Josh.  xxiv.  30),  and  Samuel  in  his 
own  house  at  Raman  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1),  an  expression 
which  we  may  probably  interpret  as  meaning  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  it  would  be  the  dwelling  itself.  We  know, 
however,  so  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that 
age  on  the  subject  that  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
qable  but  that  it  may  have  been  in  a  chamber  or 
loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which,  if 
closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  from  the  cir- 
cumstance. Joab  (1  K.  ii.  3+)  was  also  buried  "  in 
his  own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact  it  appears 
that  from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the 
buryiug-plaee  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time 
when  David  hied  that  of  his  family  in  the  city 
which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favourite  place  of  sepulture.  Each  was  buried 
on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died,  without 
much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or  convenience 
of  the  place  chosen. 

Tomb  of  the  Kings. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590 
n.c.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  one 
hypogeum  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of 
the  kings  so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon, 
Rchoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah, 
Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  together 
with  the  good  priest  Jehoiada.  Of  all  these  it  is 
merely  said  that  they  were  buried  in  "  the  sepul- 
chres of  their  fathers"  or  *'  of  the  kings"  in  the 
city  of  David,  except  of  two — Asa  and  Hezekiah. 
Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14),  "  they 
buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had  made 
for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet 
odours  and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art,  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for 
him."  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  from  this, 
whether  this  applies  to  a  new  chamber  attached  to 
the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  entirely  distinct, 
though  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Of  Hezekiah  it 
is  said  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33),  they  buried  him  in  "  the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the 
hypogeum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  ex- 
cavated for  him  a  chamber  above  the  ^others,  as  we 
rind  frequently  done  in  Jewish  sepulchres. 

Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  city  of  David,  "  but  not  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  first  because 
of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  died  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
'JO)  ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  end  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25);  and  one  king) 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23),  was  buried  with  bis 
lathers  in  the  "  field  of  the  burial  of  the  kings,"  be- 
cause he  was  a  lejjer.  All  this  evinces  the  ex- 
treme care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection  of  the 
burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
they  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be  be- 
stowed on  thegooJ  priest  Jehoiada  ('-  Chr.  xxiv.  lb) 


was  that  "  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David 
among  the  kings,  because  he  had  done  good  in 
Israel,  both  toward  God  and  toward  His  House." 

The  passage  in  Nehemiah  iii.  1 6,  and  in  Ezekiel 
xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David,  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion  [see  Jkru- 
salem],  or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fact  certainly 
within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  "  Haram 
Area ;"  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  we 
must  pause  for  further  information  before  a  reply 
can  be  given. 

This  area  has  been  so  altered  by  Roman,  Christian, 
and  Moslem,  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 
that,  till  we  can  explore  freely  below  the  surface, 
much  that  is  interesting  must  be  hidden  from  us. 
It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  spot  was  well 
known  during  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  period,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sepulchres  were  again  and  again 
opened  as  each  king  died ;  and  from  the  tradition 
that  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  opened  these  sepulchres 
(Ant.  xiii.8,  §4;  xvi.  7,  §1).  The  accounts  of  these 
last  openings  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
apocryphal,  resting  only  on  the  authority  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  but  they  prove  at  least  that  he  considered 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  place. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchral  rites,  that  any  large  sum  should  hare 
been  buried  in  David's  tomb,  and  have  escaped  not 
only  the  Persian  invaders,  but  their  own  necessitous 
rulers  in  the  time  of  their  extremest  need.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Hyrcanus  borrowed  the 
treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  invented  this  excuse ; 
whereas  the  story  of  Herod's  descent  is  so  like  that 
told  more  than  1000  yean  afterwards,  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  that  both  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category.  It  was  a  secret  transaction,  if  it  took 
place,  regarding  which  rumour  might  fashion  what 
wondrous  tales  it  pleased,  and  no  one  could  contra- 
dict them;  but  his  having  built  a  marble  stele" 
(Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1)  in  front  of  the  tomb  may  have 
been  a  fact  within  the  cognisance  of  Joseph  us,  and 
would  at  all  events  serve  to  indicate  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  rock-cut,  and  its  Kite  well  known. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  this  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  probable  there  was  originally  a 
natural  cavern  in  the  rock  in  this  locality,  which 
may  afterwards  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  in 
the  sides  of  which  loculi  were  sunk,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  eleven  kings  and  of  the  good  High- 
Priest  were  laid,  without  sarcophagi  or  coffin,  but 
"  wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  at  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  "  (John  xix.  4o). 

Besides  the  kings  above  enumerated,  Manasseh 
was,  according  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20)  buried  in  his  own  house,  which  the  Book 
of  Kings  (2  K.  xxi.  18)  explains  as  the  "  garden  of 
his  own  house,  the  garden  of  Uxza,"  where  his 
son  Amon  was  buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  his  own 
sepulchre  (ver.  26),  but  we  have  nothing  that  would 
enable  us  to  indicate  where  this  was;  and  Ahnz, 
the  wicked  king,  was,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27)  "  buried  in  the  city, 
even  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  brought  him  not  into 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  The  fact  of 
these  three  last  kings  having  been  idolaters,  though 
one  reformed,  and  their  having  idl  three  been  buried 
apparently  in  the  city,  proves  what  importance  the 
Jews  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  sepulchre,  but 
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No.  J.—  Plan  of  the  "Tomba  of  the  Prophet*,"    From  De  Seulej. 


also  tends  to  show  that  burial  within  the  city,  or 
the  enclosure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  so  repulsive  to 
their  feelings  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  rock-cut  sepulchre  under  the 
western  wall  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  may  be  the  remains  of  such  a  cemetery 
as  that  in  which  the  wicked  kings  were  buried. 

This,  with  many  other  cognate  questions,  must 
be  relegated  for  further  information  ;  for  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one 
single  sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem  which 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, to  have  been  used  for  burial  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 

The  only  important  hypogeum  which  is  wholly 
Jewish  in  its  arrangements,  and  may  consequently 
belong  to  an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known 
as  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  flank 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
having  originally  been  a  natural  cavern  improved  by 
art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  140  feet  in  ex- 
tent, into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi 
open.  Other  chambers  and  loculi  have  been  com- 
menced in  other  parts,  and  in  the  passages  there  are 
spaces  where  many  other  graves  could  have  been 
located,  all  which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  had 
been  disused  before  completed,  and  consequently  was 
very  modern;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
architectural  mouldings — no  sarcophagi  or  shallow 
loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign  origin,  and 
miiy  therefore  be  considered,  if  not  an  early,  at 
least  as  the  most  essentially  Jewish  of  the  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  this  locality — every  other  im- 
portant sepulchral  excavation  being  adorned  with 
architectural  features  and  details  betraying  most 
unmistakeably  their  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and 
fixing  their  date  consequently  as  subsequent  to  that 


of  the  Maccabees;  or  in  other  words,  like  every 
other  detail  of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  belong  to  the  140  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  advent  of  l'ompey  till  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Titus. 

Graeco-Romun  Tombs. — Besides  the  tombs  above 
enumerated,  there  are  around  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jeho?haphat,  and  on  the  pla- 
teau to  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable  rock-cut 
sepulchres,  with  more  or  less  architectural  decora- 
tion, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with 
very  tolerable  confidence  that  the  epoch  to  which 
they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduction  of 
Roman  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus.  The  proof  of  this  would  be  easy  if  it  were 
not  that,  like  everything  Jewish,  there  is  a  remark- 
able absence  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  assumed 
to  be  integral.  The  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  comparatively 
modern,  the  inscriptions  being  all  of  Christian  im- 
port and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral  at 
all,  and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascetics,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
These,  however,  are  neither  the  most  important  nor 
the  most  architectuial — indeed  none  of  those  in  that 
valley  are  so  remarkable  as  those  in  the  other  locali- 
ties just  enumerated.  The  most  important  of  those 
in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  that  known  as  the 
**  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles."  It  is  an  unfinished 
excavation  of  extremely  late  date,  and  many  of  the 
others  look  much  more  like  the  dwellings  for  the 
living  than  the  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Si  loam  there  is  a  monolithic  cell 
of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  I)e  Saulcy 
(  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Mortc,  ii.  306)  assumes 
to  be  a  chapel  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife.    It  is 
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probably  of  very  much  more  modem  date,  and  is 
more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian  in  character ;  but  as 
he  is  probably  quite  correct  in  stating  that  it  is  not 
sepulchral,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  it  here 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  those 
that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark  as 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject  arises 
from  travellers  too  readily  assuming  that  every 
cutting  in  the  rock  must  be  sepulchral.  It  may 
be  so  in  Egypt,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  at 
Cyrene  or  I'etra,  where  many  of  the  excavations 
were  either  temples  or  monastic  establishments,  and 
it  certainly  was  not  universally  the  case  at  Jeru- 
salem, though  our  information  is  frequently  too 
scanty  to  enable  us  always  to  discriminate  exactly 
to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  principal  remaining  architectural  sepulchres 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

First,  those  existing  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  known  popularly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah, 
of  St.  James,  and  of  Absalom. 

Second,  those  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  so-called  Jewish  tomb  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  city. 

Third,  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  llamascus  <!ate. 
Of  the  three  lint-named  tombs  the  most  southern 


.No.  ■.— no  mllod  ••T.'inb  .if  Ek!iiii'~iIi  " 


is  known  ns  that  ot  Zechariah,  a  |*>pular  name 
which  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  tmdition 

gto  justify.  It  consists  of 
a  square  solid  basement, 
measuring  18  feet  0  inches 
each  way,  and  20  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice. 
On  eacli  face  are  four  en- 
gaged Ionic  columns  1)0- 
tween  antac,  and  these  are 
surmounted,  not  by  an 
Egyptian  cornice,  as  is 
No.  *.-s«cuo,,  ot  styiobst.  usually  asserted,  but  by 
»t  khonabad.  one  of   purely  Assyrian 

type,  such  as  is  found  at 
Khorsabad  Woodcut  No.' ■< ).  As  the  Ionic  or  voluted 
order  came  also  from  Assyria,  this  example  is  in 


I  fnct  a  more  pure  specimen  of  the  Ionic  order  than 
any  found  in  Europe,  where  it  was  always  used 
by  the  Greeks  with  a  quasi-Doric  cornice.  Not- 
withstanding this,  in  the  form  of  the  volutes — the 
egg-and-dart  moulding  beneath,  and  every  detail — 
it  is  so  distinctly  Roman  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assume  that  it  belongs  to  au  earlier  age  than  that 
of  theiP  influence. 

Above  the  cornice  is  a  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  rest  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  only 
the  outward  face,  or  that  fronting  Jerusalem,  is 
completely  finished,  the  other  three  being  only 
blocked  out  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  303),  a  circumstance 
that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  works  may 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or 
some  such  catastrophe,  and  this  may  possibly  also 
account  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its  rear,  if 
such  be  really  the  case. 

To  call  this  building  a  tomb  is  evidently  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock  by  cutting  a  passage  round  it.  It  has 
no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  a 
doorway.  From  what  is  known  of  the  explorations 
carried  on  by  M.  Kenan  about  Byblus,  we  should 
expect  that  the  tomb,  properly  so  called,  would  be 
an  excavation  in  the  passage  behind  the  monolith — 
but  none  such  has  been  fouud,  probably  it  was 
never  looked  for — and  that  this  monolith  is  the 
steld  or  indicator  of  that  fact.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  very 
.ingulnr,  though  very  Jewish,  that  any  one  should 
take  the  trouble  to  carve  out  such  a  monument 
without  putting  an  inscription  or  symbol  on  it  to 
mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  in  whose  honour  it 
was  erected. 

The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom,  figured 
in  vol.  i.  p.  14,  is  somewhat  larger,  the  base  being 
shout  '21  tiwt  snuare  in  plan,  and  probably  23  or  «4 


No,  a.— Angle  of  Tomb  of  Abulom.   From  Da  Buley. 


to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  is  of  the 
Woman  Ionic  older,  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  Iodic 
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type ;  but  between  the  pillars  and  the  cornice  a ! 
frieze,  unmistakeablv  of  the  Koman  Doric  order,  is  j 
introduced,  so  Roman  as  to  be  in  itself  quite  sufficient  i 
to  rix  its  epoch.    It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
it  had  originally  a  pymmidical  top  like  its  neigh- ' 
hour.    The  existence  of  a  square  blocking  above 1 
the  cornice  would  lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  not ;  at ' 
all  events,  either  at  the  time  of  its  excavation  or 
subsequently,  this  was  removed,  and  the  present 
very  peculiar  termination  erected,  raising  its  height 
to  over  60  feet.    At  the  time  this  was  done  a 
chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base,  we  must 
assume  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how  a  body 
could  be  introduced  through  tlie  narrow  hole  above 
the  cornice  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  inserted,  I 
how  disposed  of  in  the  two  very  narrow  loculi  that ' 
exist. 

The  great  interest  of  this  excavation  is  that  im- , 
mediately  in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  find  just 
such  a  sepulchral  cavern  as  we  should  expect.  It 
is  called  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  about  the  j 
same  amount  of  discrimination  as  governed  the 
nomenclature  of  the  others,  but  is  now  closed  by ' 
the  rubbish  and  stones  thrown  by  the  pious  at  the  1 
Tomb  of  the  Undutiful  Sou,  and  consequently  its 
internal  arrangements  are  unknown;  but  externally  : 
it  is  crowned  by  a  pediment  of  considerable  beauty,  | 
and  in  the  same  identical  style  as  that  of  the  Tombs  j 
of  the  Judges,  mentioned  further  on — showing  that 
these  two  at  least  are  of  the  same  age,  and  this  one 
at  least  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  ex  cava-  [ 
tion  of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  two  groups  are  of  one  age,  even 
if  it  should  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that 
age  may  be. 

The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of  St. 
James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  is  of 
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for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a 
post-Jewish  date  for  the  whole  or  at  least  for  that 
part  of  the  excavation. 

The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Judges  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cata- 
combs around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty 
deep  loculi.  arranged  in  three  storeys ;  the  upper 
storeys  with  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient 
access,  and  to  support  the  stones  that  closed  them ; 
the  lower  Hush  with  the  ground:*  the  whole,  con- 
sequently, so  essentially  Jewish  that  it  might  be 
of  any  age  if  it  were  not  for  its  distance  from  the 
town,  and  its  architectural  character.  The  latter, 
as  before  stated,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it. 
It  might  of  course  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  as  we 
know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  architecture  really 
is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  more 
essentially  a  Greek  invention  than  any  other  part 
of  their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  at  least 
not  previously  to  the  age  of  the  Cypselidae,  and  this 
peculiar  form  not  till  long  afterwards,  and  this  par- 
ticular example  not  till  after  an  age  when  the  de- 
based Koman  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become 
possible. 


No.  S.— Flmn  of  Tomb  of  8L  JuM 

a  very  different  character.  It  consists  (see  Plan) 
of  a  verandah  with  two  Doric  pillars  in  antis, 
which  may  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  a  very 
late  Greek  order  rather  than  a  Koman  example, 
behind  this  screen  are  several  apartments,  which  in 
another  locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a 
rock-cut  monastery  appropriated  to  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, but  in  Jerusalem  we  kuow  so  little  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  before  applying  any  such  desig- 
nation. In  the  rear  of  all  is  an  apartment,  appa- 
rently unfinished,  with  three  shallow  loculi  meant 


No.  7.— Fioado  of  Uw  Tomb*  of  the  Judgm 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tomb  without 
a  name,  and  merely  called  "  a  Jewish  Tomb,"  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  bevelled  facets  over  its 
facade,  but  with  late  Koman  Doric  details  at  its 
angles,  sufficient  to  indicate  its  epoch ;  but  there  is 
nothing  else  about  these  tombs  requiring  especial 
:  mention. 

TonJa  of  Herod. — The  last  of  the  great  groups 
enumerated  above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings — Kebir  es  Sultan— or  the  Royal  Caverns, 
so  called  because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also 
|  because  that  name  is  applied  to  them  by  Josephus, 
I  who  in  describing  the  third  wall  mentions  them 
I  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).    He  states  that  "the  wall 
reached  as  fur  as  the  Tower  Psephinus,  and  then 
I  extended  till  it  came  opposite  the  Monuments 
■  <pvr)iutm>)  of  Helena.    It  then  extended  further 
to  a  great  length  till  it  passed  by  the  Sepulchral 
1  Caverns  of  the  Kings,"  &c.    We  have  thus  first 
1  the  Tower  Psephinus,  the  site  of  which  is  very 
tolerably  ascertained  on  the  ridge  above  the  Pool 
Birhet  Mantilla ;  then  the  Monument  of  Helena, 
and  then  at  some  distance  eastward  these  Royal 
!  Caverns. 

They  are  twice  again  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  'Hp<£8ov  fivnfiilay.    First,  when  Titus,  ap- 
1  preaching  from  the  north,  ordered  the  ground  to 


*  Plerotll,  in  his  published  flan  of  Jerusalem,  adds  a  is  mistaken.  Woodcut  No.  1  Is  taken  from  his  plan,  but 
sarcophagus  chamber  with  shallow  loculi.  but  as  both  i  used  as  a  diagram  rather  than  as  representing  the  exact 
Scoies  and  De  Saulcy  omit  this.  It  Is  probable  the  Italian  j  facts  of  the  oase. 
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be  cleared  from  Scopus — which  is  tolerably  well 
known — up  to  those  Monuments  of  Herod  (B.  J. 
v.  3,  §2) ;  and  lastly  in  the  description  of  the 
circumvallation  (B.  J.  v.  12,  §2),  where  they  are 
mentioned  after  passing  the  Monument  of  Ananus 
and  Pompey's  Camp,  evidently  on  the  ridge  where 
l'sephinus  afterwards  stood,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  city. 

These  three  passages  refer  so  evidently  to  one 
and  the  same  place,  that  no  one  would  probably 
ever  have  doubted — especially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  architecture— but  that  these 
caverns  were  the  tombs  of  Herod  and  his  family, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  contradiction  of  himself 
in  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  has  led  to  con- 
siderable confusion.  Herod  died  at  Jericho,  and 
the  most  probable  account  (Ami.  xvii.  8,  §3)  would 
lend  us  to  suppose  (it  is  not  so  stated)  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  funeral  pro- 
cession was  formed  on  a  scale  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cence which  would  have  been  impossible  at  such  a 
place  as  Jericho  without  long  previous  preparation ; 
and  it  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  so  they  went 
tight  stadia  to  [the]  Herodium,  for  there,  by  his 
own  command,  he  was  to  be  buried" — eight  stadia, 
or  one  mile,  being  the  exact  distance  between  the 
royal  palace  and  these  tombs. 

The  other  account  (B.  J.  i.  33,  §9)  repeats  the 
details  of  the  procession,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  but  substitutes  200  for  8,  which  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  buried  at  Jebel  Fur- 
reida,  where  he  had  erected  a  palace  60  stadia 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  170  from  Jericho.  Even 
then  the  procession  must  have  passed  through  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  hardly  would  have  been  the  case 
without  its  being  mentioned ;  bnt  the  great  difficulty 
is  that  there  is  no  hint  anywhere  else  of  Herod's 
intention  to  be  buried  there,  and  the  most  extreme 
improbability  that  he  should  wish  to  be  interred  so 
far  from  the  city  where  all  his  predecessors  were 
laid.  Though  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  alter 
tne  text  in  order  to  meet  any  particular  view,  still 
when  an  author  makes  two  statements  in  direct 
contradiction  the  one  to  the  other,  it  is  allowable  to 
choose  the  most  conformable  with  probability ;  and 
this,  added  to  his  assertion  that  Herod's  Tombs  were 
in  this  neighbourhood,  seems  to  settle  the  question. 

The  architecture  (Woodcut  No.  8)  exhibit*  the 
same  ill-understood  Roman  Doric  arrangements  as 


Ho.  &— Facade  of  Herod' •  Tomb*,  from  a  fhotogTapb. 

are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches  of 
grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coins,  and 
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foliage  which  is  local  and  peculiar,  and.  so  far  as 
anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any  a^e. 
Its  connexion,  however,  with  that  of  the  Tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Judges  fixes  it  to  the  same 
epoch. 

The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  concealed,  as  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  so  which  is  so  archi- 
tecturally adorned ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  instance  of  this  quasi-concealment  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  closed  by  a  very  curious  and  elabo- 
rate contrivance  of  a  rolling  stone,  often  described, 
but  very  clumsily  answering  its  purpose.  This 
also  is  characteristic  of  its  age,  as  we  know  from 
Pausanias  that  the  structural  marble  monument  of 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  was  remarkable  for  a 
similar  piece  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  Within,  the 
tomb  consists  of  a  vestibule  or  entrance-hall  about 
20  feet  square,  from  which  three  other  square 
apartments  open,  each  surrounded  by  deep  loculi. 
These  again  possess  a  peculiarity  not  known  in  any 
other  tomb  about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square 
apartment  either  beyond  the  head  of  the  loculus  or 
on  one  side:  as,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  £*), 
A  A  have  their  inner  chambers  a'  a'  within,  but 
u  and  B,  at  li'  ir*,  on  one  side.  What  the  purpose 
of  these  was  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  but  at  all 
events  it  was  not  Jewish. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  D,  in 
which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which 
was  brought  home  by  De  Saulcy,  and  is  now  in 
the  Louvre.  It  is  of  course  quite  natural  that  a 
Roman  king  who  was  buried  with  such  Roman 
pomp  should  have  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of 
sepulture ;  and  if  this  and  that  of  St.  James  are  the 
only  sarcophagi  chambers  at  Jerusalem,  this  alone 
should  settle  the  controversy;  and  all  certainly 
tends  to  make  it  more  and  more  probable  that  this 
was  really  the  sepulchre  of  Herod. 

If  the  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
came  from  this  chamber,  is  that  of  Herod,  it  is  the 
most  practical  illustration  that  has  yet  come  to 
light  of  a  theory  which  has  recently  been  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  antiquarians.  According 
to  this  new  view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  furniture, 
or  articles  which  can  be  considered  as  such,  must 
alirays  follow  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  tlie 
day.  They  must  have  doue  so  always  in  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  might  have 
deviated  from  it  at  Rome,  and  may  probably  have 
done  so  at  Jerusalem,  among  a  people  who  had  no 
art  of  their  own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
The  discord  in  tact  may  not  have  been  more  offensive 
to  them  than  the  Louis  Quatorze  furniture  is  to  us, 
with  which  we  adorn  our  Classical  and  Gothic 
buildings  with  such  cosmopolite  impartiality.  If 
this  is  so,  the  sarcophagus  may  have  been  made  for 
Herod.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  tenable,  it  may 
belong  to  any  age  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
to  that  of  Justinian,  most  probably  the  latter,  tor 
it  certainly  is  not  Roman,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  architecture  of  these  tombs. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  but  that  all  the  architectural  tombs  of 
Jerusalem  belong  to  the  -  age  of  the  Romans,  like 
everything  that  has  yet  been  found  either  at  Petia, 
Baalbec,  Palmyra,  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  the 
stone  cities  of  the  Hauran.  Throughout  Syria,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  important  architectural  example 
which  is  anterior  to  their  day ;  and  all  the  sj»t-i- 
mens  which  can  be  called  Classical  are  strongly 
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TXa.  9.— PUn  of  Tomb*  of  Herod.   From  De  Saulcr- 


n  arked  with  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  forms  of 
KoiTian  art. 

Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adiabene. — There  was  one 
other  very  famous  tomb  at  Jerusalem,  which  can- 
not be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  not  one  vestige 
of  it  exists — for  the  simple  reason,  that  though 
Queen  Heleua  of  Adiabene  was  converted  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  she  had  not  so  fully  adopted  Jewish 
feelings  as  to  think  it  necessary  she  should  be 
buried  under  ground.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told  that  41  she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the 
pyramids  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  Jerusalem " 
(Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausanias 
(viii.  16),  who,  besides  mentioning  the  marble  door 
of  very  apocryphal  mechanism  which  closed  it? 
entrance,  speaks  of  it  as  a  Tdipos  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  understands  the  mausoleum  at  Hali- 
caniassus  to  have  been  a  structured  tomb,  which 
he  couiu  not  have  done  if  this  were  a  cave,  as  some 
liave  supposed. 

The  specification  of  the  locality  by  Josephus  is  so 
minute  that  we  hare  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whereabouts  the  monument  stood.  It  was  situated 
outside  the  third  wall,  near  a  gate  between  the 
Tower  Psephinus  and  the  Royal  Caverns  (B.  J.  v. 
22,  and  v.  4,  §2).  These  last  are  perfectly  known, 
and  the  tower  with  very  tolerable  approximate 
certainty,  for  it  Was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  ridge  between  the  hollow  in  which  the  Birket 
Mamilla  is  situated  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kedron ;  they  were  consequently  either  exactly 
where  marked  on  the  plan  in  vol.  i.  p.  1018,  or  it 
may  be  a  little  more  to  the  eastward. 

They  remained  sufficiently  entire  in  the  4th 
century  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
scape, to  be  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  to  be 
remarked  by  those  who  accompanied  Sta.  Paula 
(Euseb.  ii.  12;  Hicron.  Epitaph.  Paulae)  on  her 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  tolerably  dis- 


tinct idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
monument  must  have  been,  if  we  compare  the 
words  descriptive  of  it  in  the  various  authors  who 
have  mentioned  it  with  the  contemporary  monu- 
ments in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  If  we  place 
together  in  a  row  three  such  monuments  as  the 
Tomb  of  Zechariah,  or  rather  two  such,  with  the 
monument  of  Absalom  between  them,  we  have 
such  an  edifice  as  will  answer  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Josephus,  the  Taphos  of  Pausanias,  the  Steles  of 
Eusebius,  or  the  Mausoleum  of  Jerome.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  not  one  of  these  expres- 
sions applies  to  an  underground  excavation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  entrance  would 
be  under  the  Central  Cippus,  which  would  thus 
form  the  ante-room  to  the  two  lateral  pyramids, 
in  one  of  which  Helena  herself  reposed,  and  in  the 
other  the  remains  of  her  brother. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
in  a  position  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  mag- 
nificence, or  perhaps  had  any  taste  for  this  class 
of  display ;  and  we  in  consequence  find  no  rock- 
cut  hypogea,  and  no  structural  monuments  that 
arrest  attention  in  modern  times.  The  people,  how- 
ever, still  cling  to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  with  a  tenacity  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  East.  The  only  difference 
being,  that  the  erection  of  the  Wall  of  Agrippa, 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Haram  Area,  has  pushed  the  cemetery  further 
towards  the  Kedron,  or  at  least  cut  off  the  upper 
and  nobler  part  of  it.  And  the  contraction  of  the 
city  on  the  north  has  enabled  the  tombs  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  limits  of  the  modem  town  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  when  Herod  the  Great  and 
Helena  of  Adiabene  were  buried  "  on  the  sides  of 
the  north." 

The  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  assertion 
is  that  splendid  Mausoleum  which  Constantine 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Tomb  of 
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Chiist,  and  which  still  exists  at  Jerusalem,  known 
to  Moslems  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  ;  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

The  arguments  for  its  authenticity  have  already 
been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  the  article  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  first  volume,  and  its  general  form 
and  position  shown  in  the  woodcut,  p.  1022.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  go  over  this 
ground  again.  Externally  its  appearance  was  very 
much  altered  by  the  repairs  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent, when  the  city  had  returned  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moslems  alter  the  retreat  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  it  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
original  Byzantine  character ;  but  internally  it  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  left  by  its  founder ;  and  is 
now — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Indian  tombs — 
the  most  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  in  Asia, 
and  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  most  splendid  Chris- 
tian sepulchre  in  the  world.  [J.  F.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  .  .  .  male  and  female  created  He  them" 
(Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
act  was  canned  out,  by  the  subsequent  narrative  of 
the  creation  of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stood  alone 
on  the  earth  amidst  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  create  "  an  help  meet  for  him  " 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  body  (Gen.  ii.  22). 
From  this  original  pair  sprang  the  whole  ante- 
diluvian population  of  the  world,  and  hence  the 
7  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  nature— not 
simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a  specific 
unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  plurality  of  original  centres),  but  a  specific 
based  upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being 
nothing  else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  when  taken  by  themselves — 
much  more  so  when  read  under  the  reflected  light 
of  the  New  Testament ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet 
with  references  to  the  historical  fact  of  such  an 
origin  of  the  human  race— e.  g.  in  St.  Paul's  de- 
claration that  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  every 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "* 
(Acts  xvii.  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently  implied 
in  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the 
universality  of  His  connection  with  the  human  race. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  view  not*  inconsistent 
with,  and  a  view  drawn  from,  the  words  of  the 
author :  the  latter  is  founded  upon  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, as  well  as  his  mode  of  relating  them ;  the 
former  takes  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  arising 
out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical  style  of  composi- 
tion. Even  if  such  a  view  could  be  sustained  in 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original  creation  of 
man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  repopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age ;  for  whatever  objections  may  be  made 

■  The  force  of  the  Apostle's  statement  Is  Inadequately 
given  In  the  A. V..  which  gives  "  for  to  dwell "  as  the 
result,  instead  of  the  direct  object  of  tbe  principal  verb. 

•»  Tbe  project  has  been  restricted  by  certain  critics  to 
f  tbe  Hamitcs,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  mere  section  of  the 
human  race.  This  and  various  other  questions  arising 


to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood, 
it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  belierea 
in  the  universal  destruction  of  the  human  race, 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and 
consequently  that  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was 
once  more  reduced  to  one  of  a  numerical  character. 
To  Noah  the  historian  traces  up  the  whole  post- 
diluvian population  of  the  world : — "  These  are  the 
three  sons  of  Noah:  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread  "  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of 
race.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded  as  co- 
eval with  the  creation  of  man.  No  support  can  be 
obtained  in  behalf  of  any  theory  on  this  subject 
from  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  exercise 
("  Adam  gave  names  to  all  catt[e  "),  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to  what  fol- 
lows :  "  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him  "  (Gen.  ii.  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
power  of  speech,  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all 
other  animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  appropriately  made  to  con- 
sist in  the  authoritative  assignment  of  names,  im- 
plying an  act  of  reflection  on  their  several  natures 
and  capacities,  and  a  recognition  of  the  offices  which 
they  were  designed  to  fiil  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  The  exercise  of  speech  is  thus  most  hap- 
pily connected  with  the  exercise  of  reflection,  aud 
the  relationship  between  the  inner  act  of  the  mind 
{\iyos  MMtros)  and  the  outward  expression  * 
(\4yos  rpo<popuc6s)  is  fully  recognized.  Speech 
being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by 
the  same  process  of  imitation,  by  which  it  is  still  per- 
petuated. Whatever  divergences  may  have  arisen 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated 
by  the  universal  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  The 
original  unity  of  speech  was  restored  in  Noah, 
and  would  naturally  be  retained  by  his  descendants 
as  long  as  they  were  held  together  by  social  and 
local  bonds.  Accordingly  we  are  informed  that  for 
some  time  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip  and  the 
same  words"  (Gen.  xi.  1),  i.e.  both  the  vocal 
sounds  and  the  vocables  were  identical — an  ex- 
haustive, but  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  a  tautologous 
description  of  complete  unity.  Disturbing  muses 
were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  two- 
fold union  of  community  and  speech.  The  human 
family''  endeavoured  to  check  the  tendency  to 
separation  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  cen- 
tral edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  They  attempted  to 
cany  out  this  project  in  the  wide  plain  of  Baby- 
lonia, a  locality  admirably  suited  to  such  an  object 
from  the  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  of 
the  country.  The  project  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Jehovah,  who  determined  to  *'  coo- 
found  their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  Contemporaneously 
with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  confusion 


out  or  tbe  narrative  are  discussed  by  Vitrltua  in  bis 
Obterv.  Saer.  1.  l.y2  8;  6,  yt-4.  Although  tbe  restriction 
above  noticed  Is  not  Irreconcilable  with  tbe  text,  it  Inter- 
feres with  tbe  ulterior  object  for  which  tbe  narrative 
was  probably  inserted,  viz.,  to  reconcile  tbe  manifest 
diversity  of  language  with  tbe  idea  of  an  original  unity. 
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•f  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  firom 
thence  upon  the  face  of  nil  the  earth,  and  the 
memory  of"  the  great  event  was  preserved  in  the 
-name  Babel  ( = confusion).  The  ruins  of  the  tower 
are  identified  by  M.  Oppert,  the  highest  authority 
j  on  Babylonian  antiquities,  with  the  basement  of 
the  great  raosuid  of  Bir»-Nmw4d,  the  ancient  Bor- 
sippa.* 

Two  points  demand  our  attention  in  reference 
to  this  narrative,  viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended, 
mod  the  connection  between  the  confusion  of  tongues 
•nd  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  judgment  indicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  even  a  sus- 
pension, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object 
would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
which  are  constantly  in  process  of  production,  but 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time 
ami  variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  a 
point  of  maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  The  elements  of  the 
one  original  language  may  have  remained,  but  so 
disguised  by  variations  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  combinations,  as  to  be  practically 
obliterated.  Each  section  of  the  human  family 
may  have  spoken  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  yet  containing  a  substratum  which 
was  common  to  all.  Our  own  experience  suffices 
to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical  differences 
render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  another;  and 
if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  differences 
of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical  dif- 
ferences are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the 
sacred  historian.  (2.)  The  confusion  of  tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  contemporaneous  events.  "  So  the  Lord 
scattered  tbem  abroad"  is  stated  as  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  "  Let  us  confound  their  lan- 
guage." The  divergence  of  the  various  families 
into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
and  thus  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the 
11th  chapter.  Both  passages  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  We  propose  therefore  to 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  far  modern  re- 
searches into  the  phenomena  of  language  favour  the 
idea  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  "  the  whole 
earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language ;"  and,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  the  ethnological  views  exhi- 
bited in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  history  and  language,  both  in  regard 
to  the  special  facts  recorded  in  it,  and  in  the  general 
Scriptural  view  of  a  historical  or,  more  properly,  a 
gentilic  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions, 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influ- 
ence on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of  speech  does 
not  necessarily  involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  sice 
vend;  but  each  enhances  the  probability  of  the 
other,  and  therefore  the  arguments  derived  from 
language,  physiology,  and  history,  may  ultimately 
furnish  a  cumulative  amount  of  probability  which 
will  fall  but  little  below  demonstration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  lan- 
guage has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing 
arguments ;  one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the 


'  See  the  Appendix  to  this  article. 
VOL.  II. 


other  out  of  the  resemblances  of  existing  lan- 
guages. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
differences  are  of  so  decisive  and  specific  a  character 
as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin 
wholly  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  resemblances  do  not  necessitate  the  theory  of  a 
historical  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the 
probable  origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  lan- 
guages, with  a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objec- 
tions. But  before  proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  second  class,  inasmuch  as 
these,  if  established,  would  nullify  any  conclusion 
that  might  he  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any 
theorist  to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the 
language  of  the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on 
strictly  psychological  principles.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  psychological  unity  does  not  necessitate  a 
gentilic  unity.  It  permits  of  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  protoplasts,  who  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  psychological  laws  arrived  at  similar  inde- 
pendent results.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  lan- 
guage are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we  think 
extremely  doubtful ;  certainly  they  cannot  furnish 
the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof, 
and  any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither 
of  being  proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  language  is  communicated  from 
one  generation  to  another  solely  by  force  of  imita- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  play  whatever  for  the 
inventive  faculty  in  reference  to  it.  But  in  what 
mauner  the  substance  of  language  was  originally  pro- 
duced, we  do  not  know.  No  argument  can  be  derived 
against  the  common  origin  from  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  and  when  Professor  Agassiz 
compares  similarities  of  language  with  those  of  the 
cries  of  animals  (v.  Bohlen's  Intrad.  to  Gen.  ii. 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important 
fact  that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and 
that  the  words  of  a  rational  being,  however  origi- 
nally produced,  are  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly 
distinct  from  that  whereby  animals  learn  to  utter 
their  cries.  Nor  does  the  internal  evidence  of  lan-  » ' 
guage  itself  reveal  the  mystery  of  its  origin ;  for 
though  a  very  large  number  of  words  may  be 
referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others,  as,  for 
instance,  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns, 
which  do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In 
short,  this  and  other  similar  theories  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  intimate  connexion  evidently 
existing  between  reason  and  speech,  and  which  is 
so  well  expressed  in  the  Greek  language  by  the 
application  of  the  term  \6yos  to  each,  reason  being  f 
nothing  else  than  inward  speech,  and  speech  nothing 
else  than  outward  reason,  neither  of  them  pos- 
sessing an  independent  existence  without  the  other. 
As  we  conceive  that  the  psychological,  as  opposed 
to  the  gentilic,  unity  involves  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  language,  we  can  only  say  that 
in  this  respect  it  falls  outside  the  range  of  our 
inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we 
proceed  to  review  the  extent  of  the  differences 
observable  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  in  orde r 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  common  origin.  Such  a  revie  w 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  both  from  the  mag. 
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nitude  of  the  subject,  and  aim  from  the  position  of 
the  linguistic  science  itself,  which  as  yet  has  hardly 
ad  van  ceil  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy.  On  the 
latter  point  we  would  observe  that  the  most  im- 
portant links  between  the  various  language  fami- 
lies may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are 
either  unexplored,  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all 
linguistic  research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity. 
Already  it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well 
established  relationship  languages  so  remote  from 
each  other  in  external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geo- 
graphical position  as  Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic 
and  Greek.  It  has  done  the  same  for  other  groups 
of  languages  equally  widely  extended,  but  present- 
ing less  opportunities  of  investigation.  It  has  re- 
cognised affinities  between  lauguages  which  the 
ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  barbarian  "  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem  phi- 
lologist has  anticipated  no  relationship.  The  lines 
of  discovery  therefore  point  in  one  direction,  and 
favour  the  expectation  that  the  various  families 
may  be  combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  into  a  single  family,  comprehending  in  its 
capacious  bosom  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
But  should  such  a  result  never  be  attained,  the 
probability  of  a  common  origin  would  still  remain 
unshaken ;  for  the  failure  would  probably  be  due  to 
the  absence,  in  many  classes  and  families,  of  that 
chain  of  historical  evidence,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families  enables  us  to 
trace  their  progress  for  above  3000  years.  In 
many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in  many  others 
no  ancient  literature  exists,  to  supply  the  philo- 
logist with  materials  for  comparative  study :  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects,  that  the  original  forms  of  words 
can  be  detected  amidst  the  incrustations  and  trans- 
mutations with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous 
influences  to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity 
is  a  general  law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most 
stubborn  physical  substances  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  language  it  would  be  difficult 
to  lay  any  bounds  to  the  variety  which  we  might 
4  priori  expect  it  to  assume.  For  in  the  first  pluce 
it  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  reflects  with  amazing  fidelity  its  endless 
variations,  adapting  itself  to  the  expression  of  each 
feeling,  the  designation  of  each  object,  the  working 
of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of  reasoning  power. 
Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to  external  influ- 
ences, such  as  peculiarities  of  the  organ  of  speech, 
the  result  either  of  natural  conformation,  of  geo- 
graphical position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual 
and  social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more 
especially  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard 
literary  dialect,  and  in  the  processes  of  verbal  and 
syntactical  structure,  which  again  react  on  the  verv 
core  of  the  word,  and  produce  a  variety  of  sound - 

*  1.  That  prepositions  are  reducible  to  pronominal 
roots  may  be  Illustrated  by  die  following  instances.  The 
Greek  dn-d,  with  Its  cognates  the  German  ab  and  our  of. 
Is  derived  from  the  demonstrative  base  a,  whence  also 
the  Sanscrit  dpa  (Bopp,  {1000) ;  trpi  and  *api  are  akin 
to  the  Sanaa  prd  and  pdri,  secondary  formations  of  the 
tbove  mentioned  apa  '.Bopp,  ,1009).  The  only  prepo- 
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mutations.  Lastly,  it  is  subjected  to  the  wear  anil 
tear  of  time  and  use,  obliterating,  as  in  an  old 
coin,  the  original  impress  of  the  word,  reducing  it 
in  bulk,  producing  new  combinations,  and  occa- 
sionally leading  to  singular  interchanges  of  sound 
and  idea.  The  varieties,  resulting  from  the  modi- 
fying influences  above  enumerated,  may  be  reduced 
to  two  classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  formal 
or  the  radical  elements  of  language.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

1.  Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  each 
other  in  external  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung  appears  to  have  been  in  all  coses  the  same. 

A  substratum  of  significant  monosyllabic  roots  r~ 
underlies  the  whole  structure,  supplyiug  the  mate- 
rials necessary  not  only  for  ordinary  predication, 
but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed  the  "  growth  " 
of  language  out  of  its  paimary  into  its  more  com- 
plicated forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out 
clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  elements  of  one  language  are  in  them- 
selves endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  those 
of  another.  Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  would 
go  far  to  prove  a  specific  difference  between  lan- 
guages, which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  their  common  origin.  The  appearance  of 
vitality  arises  out  of  the  manipulation  of  the  roots 
by  the  human  mind,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the 
roots  themselves. 

The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  furnished 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the 
present  the  threefold  morphological  classification 
into  isolating,  agglutinative,  and  inflecting  Ian-  I* 
guages,  we  shall  find  that  no  original  element  exists 
in  the  one  which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  isolating  class,  the  terms  "  mo- 
nosyllabic "  and  "  radical,"  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise described,  are  decisive  as  to  its  chaiacter. 
Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsusceptible  »- 
of  grammatical  mutations :  there  is  no  formal  dis- 
tinction between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and 
adjective,  preposition  and  conjunction :  there  are  no 
inflections,  no  case-  or  person-terminations  of  Oby 
kind :  the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two 
classes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct 
points,  (1)  that  the  formal  elements  represent 
roots,  and  (2)  that  the  roots  both  of  the  formal ' 
and  the  radical  elements  of  the  word  are  mono- 
syllabic Now,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  proved 
by  analysis  that  all  the  component  parts  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  languages  are  reducible 
to  two  kinds  of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal ; 
the  former  supplying  the  material  element  of  verbs, 
substantives,  and  adjectives,  the  latter  that  of  con- 
junctions, prepositions,  and  particles;  while  each 
kind,  bnt  more  particularly  the  pronominal,  supply 
the  formal  element,  or,  in  other  words,  the  termi- 
nations of  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives.  The 
full  proofs  of  these  assertions  would  involve  nothing 
less  than  a  treatise  on  comparative  grammar:  we 
can  do  no  more  than  adduce  in  the  accompanying 
note  a  few  illustrations  of  the  various  points  to 
which  we  have  adverted.4   Whether  the  two  classes 

sltlon  which  appears  to  spring  from  a  predieaMe  base  b 
(raw,  with  its  cognates  durck  and  through,  which  are 
referred  to  Uie  verbal  root  tar  (Bopp,  1018). 

2.  That  conjunctions  are  similarly  reducible  may  be* 
Illustrated  by  the  familiar  Instances  or  on,  quod,  an* 

"  that,"  Indifferently  used  as  pronouns  or  conjunctions. 
The  Latin  fi  Is  connected  with  the  pronoun  tirtri ;  and  «, 
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of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal,  are  further 
reducible  to  one  class,  is  a  point  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  has  not  as  yet  been  established  (Bopp's 
Compar.  Gram.  §105;  Max  Mailer's  Lectures,  p. 
269).  We  have  farther  to  show  that  the  roots  of 
agglutinative  and  inflecting  languages  are  mono- 
syllabic. This  is  an  acknowledged  characteristic  of 
j  the  Indo-European  family  ;  monosyllabism  is  indeed 
the  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  common  ; 
in  other  respects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  varia- 
tion from  a  uniliteral  root,  such  as  •  (ire),  up  to 
combinations  of  live  letters,  such  as  sound  [soan- 
dere),  the  total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root 
amounting  to  no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §200). 
In  the  Shemitic  family  monosyllabism  is  not  a 
prima  facie  characteristic  of  the  root :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  verbal*  stems  exhibit  bisyllabism  with 
such  remarkable  uniformity,  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  impression  that  the  roots  also  must  have  been 
Disyllabic.  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of  the  She- 
mitic stem  is  in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the 
vowels  not  forming  any  part  of  the  essence  of  the 
root,  but  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  conso- 
nants. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal 
and  even  a  quadriconsonantal  root  may  be  in  cer- 
tain combinations  unisyllabic  But  further,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  triconsonantal  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  bi consonantal  root,  which  must 
necessarily  be  unisyllabic  if  the  consonants  stand, 
as  they  invariably  do  in  'Shemitic  roots,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  word.  With  regard  to 
the  agglutinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
same  law  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  the 
isolating  and  inflecting  classes,  prevails  also  in  this, 
holding  as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between 
those  opposite  poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of 
language,  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in 
its  structure,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in 
these  there  exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original 
unity.  (1.)  Reverting  to  the  classification  already 
noticed,  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  existing  between  the  predicable  and 
the  relational  or  inflectional  elements  of  a  word.  In 
the  isolating  class  these  two  are  kept  wholly  dis- 

together  with  the  Sanaa  yaii,  with  the  relative  base  ya 
(Bopp,  ,994). 

3.  That  the  suffixes  forming  the  Inflections  of  verbs 
and  nouns  are  nothing  else  than  the  relics  of  either 
predicable  or  prouomlnal  roots,  will  appear  from  the 
following  instances,  drawn  (1)  from  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  (2)  from  toe  Ural-Altaian  languages. 
(1)  The  -/it  In  KSotfit  Is  connected  with  the  root  whence 
spring  the  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  iym; 
the  -v  m  StBttt  is  the  remains  of  av ;  and  the  r  In  iarC 
(for  which  an  o-  Is  substituted  in  StoWi)  represents  the 
Sanscrit  to,  which  reappears  In  avrot  and  In  the  oblique 
cases  or  the  article  (Bopp.  ($434,  443,  456).  So  again, 
the  -it  in  the  nominative  Aoyoc  represents  the  Sanscrit 
pronominal  root  sa.  and  the  -d  of  the  neuter  quid  the 
Sanscrit  ta  (Schleicher's  Compend.  }246) ;  the  genitive 
terminations  -ok,  -out  (originally  -omo\  and  hence  -ov 
=  the  Sanscrit  tya,  another  form  of  sa  (Schleicher,  $252) ; 
the  dative  (or  more  properly  the  locative)  -<fi  or  -ot  Is 
referable  to  the  demonstrative  root  i*  (Schleicher,  $254) ; 
and  the  accusative  -y  (originally  -n)  to  a  pronominal 
haae.  probably  am,  which  no  longer  appears  In  Its  simple 
form  (Schleicher,  $249).  (2)  In  the  Oral- Altaian  languages, 
we  find  that  the  terminations  of  the  verbs,  gerunds,  and 
participles  are  referable  to  significant  roots;  as  In  Turkish 
the  active  affix  t  or  d  to  a  root  signifying  •■  to  do " 
(Ewald,  Spracliu).  Aha.  il.  21),  and  In  Hungarian  the  fac- 


tinct :  relational  ideas  are  expressed  by  juxta- 
position  or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and  not  by  ' 
any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  agglutinative 
class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  predicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind 
of  junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  pre- 
served even  iu  the  combined  state.  In  the  inflecting 
class  the  junction  is  of  a  more  perfect  character, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chemical  combination, 
the  predicable  and  relational  elements  being  so  fused 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single 
and  indivisible  word.  It  is  clear  that  there  exists 
no  insuperable  barrier  to  original  unity  in  these 
differences,  from  the  simple  fact  that  every  inflect- 
ing language  must  once  have  been  agglutinative, 
and  every  agglutinative  language  once  isolating. 
If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of  an  iso- 
lating language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative ;  if  the 
material  and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one 
word,  eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that 
resist  incorporation,  the  language  becomes  inflecting. 
(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  three  classes  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  Not  only 
does  each  possess  in  a  measure  the  quality  pre- 
dominant in  each  other,  but  moreover  each  gra- 
duates into  its  neighbour  through  its  bordering  I 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly 
isolating  *.  they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as 
relational  particles,  though  these  still  retain  else- 
where their  independent  character :  they  also  use 
composite,  though  not  strictly  compound  words. 
The  agglutinative  are  not  wholly  agglutinative :  the 
Finnish  and  Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian' 
family  are  in  certain  instances  inflectional,  the  rela- 
tional adjunct  being  fully  incorporated  with  the 
predicable  stem,  and  having  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose.  Nor  again 
are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflectional: 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate 
particles  for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas :  our 
own  language,  though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains  T 
nothing  more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is 
in  many  respects  as  isolating  and  juxtapositions!  as 


tltive  affix  t  to  te,  "  to  do,"  the  passive  affix  J  to  fe,  ••  to 
become ;"  the  affix  or  possibility  had  to  hat,  « to  work,' 
he.  (Pulazky,  in  PhUal.  Tram.  1850,  p.  115). 

*  Monosyllabic  substantives  are  not  unusual  in  Hebrew, 
as  instanced  In  3tt'  J3.  Sec  It  Is  unnecessary  to  regard 
these  as  truncated  forms  from  bisyllabic  roots. 

'  That  the  Shemitic  languages  ever  actually  existed  in 
a  state  or  monosyllabism  is  questioned  by  Kenan,  partly 
because  the  surviving  monosyllabic  languages  have  never 
emerged  from  their  primitive  condition,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  conceives  synthesis  and  complexity  to  be  ante- 
rior In  the  history  of  language  to  analysis  and  simplicity 
(ffitt.  Gen.  I.  98-100).  The  first  or  these  objections  Is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  languages  are  developed 
only  In  the  direction  or  syntbetlctsm;  but  this,  as  w< 
shall  hereafter  show,  Is  not  the  only  possible  form  ol 
development,  and  it  Is  Just  because  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guages have  adopted  another  method  or  perfecting  them- 
selves, that  they  have  remained  In  their  original  stage. 
The  second  objection  seems  to  Involve  a  violation  of  the 
natural  order  or  things,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  language  Itseh*;  for,  though  there  Is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  in  language  to  pass  from  the 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  state,  it  is  no  leas  clear  from 
the  elements  or  synthetic  forms  that  they  must  have 
originally  existed  In  an  analytical  state. 

5  F  2 
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any  language  of  that  class.  While,  therefore,  the 
classification  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  pie- 
dominant  characters  of  the  classes,  it  does  not  imply 
differences  of  a  specific  nature.  (3.)  But  further, 
the  morphological  varieties  of  language  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  exhibition  of  the  single  principle  hitherto 
described.  A  comparison  between  the  westerly 
branches  of  the  Ural-Albiian  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Indo-European  on  the  other,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  classes, 
will  ahow  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  syn- 

j  thesis  is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as 
the  qualitative.  The  combination  of  primary  and 
subordinate  terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the 
Indo-European,  but  it  is  more  extensively  employed 
in  the  Ural-Altaian  family.  The  former,  for  in- 
stance, appends  to  its  verbal  stems  the  notions  of 
time,  number,  person,  and  occasionally  of  interro- 
gation ;  the  latter  further  odds  suffixes  indicative 
of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativeness,  retlexiveness, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word  is  built 
np  tier  on  tier  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The  former 
appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles, 
rendering  them  post-positional  instead  of  pre-posi- 
tional,  and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the 
predicnble  stem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitic 
with  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a 
morphological  distinction  of  an  equally  diverse 
character.  In  the  former  the  grammatical  category 
is  expressed  by  internal  vowel-changes,  in  the  latter 
by  external  suffixes.  So  marked  a  distinction  has 
not  unnaturally  been  constituted  the  basis  of  a 
classification,  wherein  the  languages  that  adopt  this 
system  of  internal  flection  stand  by  themselves  as  a 
separate  class,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
either  use  terminational  additions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflectional 
forms  (Bopp's  Comp.  Gr.  i.  102).  The  singular 
use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is, 
again,  a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided 
character.  And  even  within  the  same  family,  say 
the  Indo-European,  each  language  exhibits  an  idio- 
syncrasy in  its  morphological  character,  whereby  it 
stands  out  apart  from  the  other  members  with  a 
decided  impress  of  individuality.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  number  and  character  of  the 
differences  we  have  noticed,  is  favourable,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  unity.  Start- 
ing from  the  same  common  ground  of  monosyllabic 
roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its  own 
special  line  of  development,  followingan  original  im- 
pulse, the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
iprobably  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can 
perceive,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of 
certain  forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society. 

I  The  agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  pro- 
minence and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate 
the  leading  idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement 
whereby  communication  would  be  facilitated  be- 
tween tribes  or  families  that  associate  only  at  inter- 
vals. We  might  almost  imagine  that  these  languages 
derived  their  impress  of  uniformity  and  solidity 
from  the  monotonous  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
have  in  all  ages  formed  their  proper  habitat.  So, 
again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects  cultivated  thought 
and  social  organisation,  and  its  languages  have  hence 
been  termed 14  state  "  or  "  political.**  Monosyllabism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be  suited  to  the 
most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  society,  wherein 
the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  standard  by 
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which  things  are  regulated  (Max  Mfiller,  in  PUIotj 
of  Hist.  i.  285).  We-  should  hesitate,  however,  to 
press  this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  differences  observable  in  lauguage- 
families.  The  Indo-European  languages  attained 
their  high  organisation  amid  the  same  scenes  and 
in  the  same  nomad  state  as  those  wherein  the 
agglutinative  languages  were  nurtured,  and  we 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  regard  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former  as 
the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organisa- 
tion. 

If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syn- 
tactical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy 
will  be  found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or 
between  family  and  family  in  the  same  class;  in. 
other  words,  no  peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does, 
not  admit  of  explanation  by  a  comparison  with 
others.  The  absence  of  all  grammatical  forms  in  „ 
an  isolating  language  necessitates  a  rigid  collocation 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence  according  to  logical  prin- 
ciples. The  same  law  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  the  subject,  verb,  and 
object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  gene- 
rally hold  their  relative  positions  in  the  order  ex- 
hibited, the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement  being 
easily  brought  into  harmony  with  that  general  law. 
in  the  agglutinative  languages  the  law  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word 
preceding  it,  and  being  as  it  were  sustained  by  it. 
The  syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal 
structure,  the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence 
in  the  latter  (Ewald,  Sprachu.  Abh.  ii.  29).  There 
is  in  this  nothing  peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages, 
beyond  the  greater  uniformity  with  which  the  ar- 
rangement is  adhered  to:  it  is  the  genera)  rule  in 
the  classical,  and  the  occasional  rule  in  certain  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  In  the  Shemitic  family  the 
reverse  arrangement  prevails:  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tives follow  the  noun  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  verb  generally  stands  first:  short  sentences  are 
necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence  more 
room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration 
of  grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notice  that  f 
in  the  agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying 
substantives,  or  substantives  placed  in  apposition 
with  substantives,  remain  undeclined:  in  this  case 
the  process  may  be  compared  with  the  formation 
of  compound  words  in  the  Indo-European  languages, 
wher  e  the  final  member  alone  is  inflected.  So  again 
the  omission  of  a  plural  termination  in  nouns  fol- 
lowing a  numeral  may  be  paralleled  with  a  similar 
usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the  terms 
"  pound  "  or  "  head  "  are  used  collectively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  the  peculiar  manner 
of  expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
effected  by  one  of  the  two  following  methods — 
placing  the  governing  noun  in  the  ttatut  con~ 
structus,  or  using  the  relative  pronoun  f  with  a  pie- 
posit  ion  before  the  governed  case.  The  first  of 
these  processes  appeals  a  strange  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination  into  the 
origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  affixes, 
used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive,  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the 
governed  word,  and  that  they  are  generally  re- 
solvable into  either  relative  or  personal  pronouns. 
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which  serve  the  simple  purpose  of  connecting  the 
two  words  together  (Om-uett's  Essays,  pp.  2 14-227). 
The  same  end  may  be  gained  by  connecting  the 
words  in  pronunciation,  which  would  lead  to  a  rapid 
utterance  of  the  first,  and  consequently  to  the  changes 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  constructus.  The 
second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  method  of  expressing  the  genitive;  for 
the  expression  "  the  Song  which  is  to  Solomon  " 
strictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  5  repre- 
senting (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  com- 
f  binntion  of  the  demonstrative  sa  and  the  relative  yn. 
It  is  thus  that  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that 
they  therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of 
language  do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  in- 
equality of  vital  energy.    Nothing  is  more  retnark- 

0  able  than  the  compensating  power  apparently  in- 
herent in  all  language,  whereby  it  finds  the  means 
of  reaching  the  level  of  the  human  spirit  through 
a  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  guiding  principle. 
The  isolating  languages,  being  shut  out  from  the 
manifold  advantages  of  verbal  composition,  attain 
their  object  by  multiplied  combinations  of  radical 
sounds,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  accentua- 
tion and  iotonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  though  this  mode 
of  development  may  not  commend  itself  to  our 
notions  as  the  most  effective  that  con  be  devised, 
yet  it  plainly  evinces  a  high  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  linguistic  faculty,  and  a  keen  perception 
of  the  correspondence  between  sound  and  sense. 
Nor  does  the  absence  of  inflection  interfere  with 

»f  the  expression  even  of  the  most  delicate  'shades  of 
meaning  in  a  sentence ;  a  compensating  resource  is 
found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  subsidiary  terms 
expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action,  &c.,  and 
partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  de- 
ficient in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack 
the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-European 
family ;  but  they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  regularity  and  solidity 
with  which  its  words  are  built  up,  suffix  on  suffix, 
and,  when  built  up,  are  suffused  with  an  uniformity 

T  of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel  -harmony  .l  The  Shemitic 
languages  have  worked  out  a  different  principle  of 
growth,  evolved,  not  improbably,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix  and  suffix, 
whereby  the  stem,  being  as  it  were  enclosed  at  both 
extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  incre- 
ment, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel  sounds. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
internal  inflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
results  are  very  effective,  as  regards  both  economy 
of  material,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style. 
The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to 

h  The  action  of  thts  law  Is  as  follows: — The  vowels  are 
divided  Into  three  classes,  which  we  may  term  sharp, 
medial,  ard  flat :  the  first  and  the  last  cannot  be  com- 
bined In  any  fully  formed  word,  but  all  the  vowels  must 
be  either  of  the  two  first,  or  or  tbe  two  last  classes.  The 
suffixes  must  always  accord  with  the  root  in  regard  to  tbe 
quality  of  its  vowel-sounds,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  double  forms  for  all  the  suffixes  to  meet  the  sharp 
or  the  flat  character  of  the  mot.  Tbe  practice  1b  probably 
referable  to  tbe  same  principle  which  assigned  so  remark- 
able a  prominence  to  tbe  root.   As  the  root  sustains  the 


show  that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present 
no  obstacle  to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin.^ 
Amid  these  varieties  there  may  be  discerned  mani- 
fest tokens  of  unity  in  the  original  material  out  of 
which  language  was  formed,  in  the  stages  of  forma- 
tiou  through  which  it  has  passed,  in  the  general 
principle  of  grammatical  expression,  and,  lastly,  in 
the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in  the  development 
of  these  various  formations.  Such  a  result,  though 
it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language  iu  respect  to 
its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to  establish 
the  a  priori  probability  of  tins  unity ;  for  if  all 
connected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be 
referred  to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that 
department  owes  its  origin  to  clnnce  or  arbitrary 
appointment,  it  surely  favours  the  presumption  that 
the  same  principle  would  extend  to  the  formation 
of  the  roots,  which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of 
language.  Here  too  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
operation  of  fixed  laws  of  some  kind  or  other,  pro- 
ducing results  of  an  uniform  character;  here  too 
actual  variety  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  original 
unity. 

11.  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  con- 
viction that  'the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a 
decisive  opiuion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
it  by  proof.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  question.  Every  word  as  it  appeal  s  .. 
in  an  organic  language,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  elements,  which  we 
have  termed  predicable  and  formal,  the  first  being 
what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the  second  the 
grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact  both  of 
these  element!  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects, 
that  is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the 
formal  roots.  As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found 
that  the  formal  elements,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  pronominal  bases,  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life 
than  the  others ;  and  hence  agreement  of  inflectional  . 
forms  is  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  general  radical  identity.  Even  foreign 
elements  are  forced  into  the  formal  mould  of  the 
language  into  which  they  are  adopted,  and  thus 
bear  testimony  to  the  original  character  of  that 
language.  But  though  such  a  formal  agreement 
supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this 
would  still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent 
examination  of  the  predicable  elements.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  latter  are  many .  and 
varied.  Assuming  thut  two  languages  or  language- 
families  are.  ,under  comparison,  the  phonological 
laws  of  eochnjust  be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive, 
in  the  first  place,  at  the  primary  forms  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  they  occur,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  at  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  lan- 
guage which  constitutes  the  1  other  member  ot  com- 

series  of  suffixes,'  its  vowel-sound  becomes  not  unnaturally 
tbe  key-note  of  the  whole  strxin,  facilitating  tbe  processes 
of  utterance  to  the  speaker,  and  of  perception  to  the  bearer, 
and  communicating  to  the  word  the  uniformity  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  structure  or  these  lan- 
guages. 

t  Grimm  was  the  first  to  discover  a  regular  system  of^ 
displacement  of  sounds  (UnUrerschitbungy-pervtL&Dg  the 
Gothic  and  Low  German  languages  as  compared  with 
Greek  and  Latin.   According  to  Ibis  system,  tbe  Gothic 
substitutes  aspirates  for  tenues  («  for  Gr.  k  or  Lat  f,  tk 
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parison,  as  ilone  by  Grimm  for  the  Teutonic  as 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages. The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  significa- 
tion, a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense 
in  two  terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a 
radical  affinity  be  proved  by  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  the  cognate  words  in  each  case.  It 
still  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  ultimate 
accordance  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  the  result  of 
onomatopoeia,1"  of  mere  borrowing,  or  of  a  possible 
mixture  of  languages  on  equal  terms.  The  final 
stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to  decide  the  limit 
to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how  far 
roots  as  ascertained  from  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler 
elementary  forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above 
described  will  of  course  invalidate  the  whole  result. 
Even  where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample 
materials  for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging 
over  long  periods  of  time,  much  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  making  good  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
agreement ;  and  yet  in  such  cases  the  dialectic 
varieties  hare  been  kept  within  some  degree  of  re- 
straint by  the  existence  of  a  literary  language, 
which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative  stamp  on 
certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general  use 
and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  lan- 
guages in  the  world,  the  difficulties  are  infinitely 
increased  by  the  combined  effects  of  a  prolific  growth 
of  dialectic"  forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of 
tracing  out  their  progress.  Whether  under  these 
circumstances  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  esta- 
blish a  radical  unity  of  language,  is  a  question 
which  each  person  must  decide  for  himself.  Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction  and  a  scien- 
tific analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  compara- 
tively unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  "family"  according  as 
the  elements  of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in 
outlying  members.  These  limits  may  perchance  be 
still  more  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of  connecting 
links  between  the  language-families,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  relationship  will  be  modified,  and  new 
elements  of  internal  unity  be  discovered  amid  the 
manifold  appearances  of  external  diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place 
the  Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to 
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an  acknowledged  and  well-defined  relationship:  ihef 
form  one  of  the  two  families  included  under  the 
head  of  "  inflectional "  in  the  morphological  classi- 
fication. The  other  family  in  this  class  is  the  (so- 
called)  Shemitic,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  equally 
well  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extended  over 
what  are  termed  the  sub-Shemitic  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Egyptian  or  Coptic.  The  criteria  of 
the  proper  Shemitic  family  (t.  e.  the  Arsmean, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages)  are  dis- 
tinctive enough;  but  the  connexion  between  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  esta- 
blished. Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  claim 
for  the  latter  an  independent  position,  intermediate 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
(Bunsen's  Phil,  of  Hist,  i.  185,  ft".).  The  aggluti- 
native languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  combined 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  in  one  family  named  "Tur- 
anian." It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond  in  this 
case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in  roots 
is  very  partial  (Lecture;  pp.  290-292).  Many 
philologists  of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly 
Pott  (  Vngleich.  Mensch.  Xassen,  p.  23*2),  deny  the 
family  relationship  altogether,  and  break  up  the 
agglutinative  languages  into  a  great  number  of 
families.  Certain  it  is  that  within  the  Turanian 
circle  there  are  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Ural-Altaian,  which  show  so  close  an  affinity 
to  each  other  as  to  be  entitled  to  form  a  separate 
division,  either  as  a  family  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
family:  and  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian 
group  again  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  mem-  \ 
ben  of  the  family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very 
dubious.  The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south- 
eastern Asia  are  not  included  in  the  Turanian  family 
by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  (  Led.  pp.  290, 326).  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  agglutinative  ;  but 
as  the  Chinese  appears  to  be  connected  radically 
with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt's  Vertchied.  p.  368), 
with  the  Tibetan  (Ph.  of  Hist.  i.  393-395),  and 
with  the  Ural-Altaian  languages  (Schott  in  Abk. 
Ab.  Berl.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian  family.  With 
regard  to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African 
languages,  we  are  unable  to  sav  whether  they  can 
be  brought  under  any  of  the  heads  already  men- 
tioned, or  whether  they  stand  by  themselves  as 
distinct  families.  The  former  are  referred  by  writers 
of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic  or  Turanian  origin 
(Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  ii.  Ill;  Lathams  Man 


for  (,  and  /  for  p) ;  tenues  for  medials  (I  for  d,  P  for  b.  For  instance,  the  Hebrew  Iff  a  GFO)  expresses  to  Its  very 
and  k  for  p) ;  and  medials  for  aspirates  (g  for  Gr.  cA  or  nund  the  notion  of  tvxMowing  or  gulping,  the  word  con- 
Ut  a,  d  for  Gr.  t*.  and  b  for  lat.  /  or  Or.  ph)  (Gnch.  aiming,  as  Rensn  bas  remarked  (fl.  O.  I.  Ato\  of  a  lingual 
Deutt.  Spr.  i.  393).  We  may  Illustrate  the  changes  by  „nd  a  guttural,  representing  respectively  the-  tongue  and 
comparing  »«iif  with  cor  or  *«piui;  taou  with  fu;Jtw  |  the  throat,  which  are  chiefly  engaged  In  the  operation  of 
with  irqin  (Wire),  or  father  wtth  polar;  tiro  with  duo ; ;  fallowing.  Iu  the  Indo-European  languages  we  saeet 
knee  with  yoro ;  gootc  with  x><;  dare  with  SopoVu ;  bear  j  with  a  large  class  of  worts  containing  the  same  elements 
with  fero  or  *<pu.  What  has  thus  been  done  for  the  ^  conveying,  more  or  less,  the  same  meaning,  sorb,  a* 
Teutonic  languages,  has  been  carried  ont  by  Schleicher  Ai^ou,  ligurio,  lingua  gvla,  "lick,"  and  others. 

In  his  Compendium  for  each  class  of  the  Indo-European  These  words  may  have  had  a  common  source,  bat,  because 
f*mlly-  tbey  are  onomatopoetlc  In  their  character,  tbey  are  ex- 

*  It  Is  a  delicate  question  to  decide  whether  In  any  eluded  as  evidence  of  radical  affinity.  This  exclusion 
given  language  the  onomatopoetlc  words  that  may  occur  j  may  be  carried  too  far,  though  it  Ls  difficult  to  point  ont 
an  original  or  derived.  Numerous  coincidences  of  sound  where  It  should  stop.  But  even  onomatopoetlc  word*  " 
and  seme  occur  tn  different  languages  to  which  little  or  ,  bear  a  specific  character,  and  the  name*  given  in  units- 
no  value  is  attached  by  etymologists  on  the  ground  that ,  Hon  of  the  notes  of  birds  differ  materially  in  different 
they  are  owmatopoStic.  But  evidently  these  may  have  languages,  apparently  from  the  perception  of  some  subtle, 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  ,  analogy  with  previously  existing  sounds  or  Ideas.  Tb* 
from  language  to  language,  ami  may  have  as  true  a  !  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may  yet  play  an  in> 
genealogy  ai  any  other  terms  not  bearing  that  character,  portant  part  in  the  history  of  language. 
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and  his  Migrat.  p.  186) ;  the  latter  to  the  Shemitic 
family  (Latham,  p.  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the 
several  families  above  specified  can  be  reduced  to  a 
single  family  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
should  be  coextensive  with  the  vocabularies  of  the 
various  languages ;  it  would  naturally  be  confined 
to  such  ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind 
generally.  Kven  within  this  circle  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  identity  may  be  infinitely  enhanced  by 
the  absence  of  materials.  There  are  indeed  but  two 
families  in  which  these  materials  are  found  in  any- 
thing like  sufficiency,  viz.  the  Indo-European  and 
the  Shemitic,  and  even  these  furnish  us  with  no 
historical  evidence  as  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the  most  remote 
literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  distinctive 
character  of  stem-  and  word-formation,  leaving  us 
to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 
processes  by  which  they  had  reached  that  point. 
Hence  there  arises  abundance  of  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to 
these  earlier  processes.  If  we  could  accept  in  its 
entirety  the  system  of  etymology  propounded  by 
the  analytical  school  of  Hebrew  scholars,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very  large  amount  of 
radical  identity;  but  we  cannot  regard  as  esta- 
blished the  prepositional  force  of  the  initial  letters, 
as  stated  by  Delitzsch  iu  his  Jeshurun  (pp.  166, 
173,  note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between 
these  and  the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words"  (pp.  170-172).  The  striking  uniformity 
of  bisyllabism  in  the  verbal  stems  is  explicable 
only  on  the  assumption  that  a  single  principle 
underlies  the  whole ;  and  the  existence  of  groups  " 
of  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having  the 
same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  priuciple  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of 
euphonism  and  practical  convenience.    This  pre- 


»  Several  or  the  terms  compared  by  lilm  are  onoroato- 
poetlc,  as  parak  (Jrac-lxm),  p&i.ash  (narivirttv),  and 
Jt&lap,  and  In  each,  of  these  cases  the  Initial  letter  forms 
part  of  the  onomatopoeia.  In  others  the  Initial  letter  In 
the  Greek  is  radical,  as  In  paattevtiv  (Pott's  Et.  Fortch. 
il.  272),  tpimtw  (I.  229),  and  <rroAa£«|,  (I.  1*7).  In 
others  again  It  Is  eupbonlc,  as  in  /ftfaAAcip.  Lastly,  we 
are  unable  to  see  bow  iirap  and  tarep  admit  of  close 
comparison  with  jpvoW  and  rp*$<u>.  It  shows  the  un- 
certainty of  such  analogies  that  Gesenlus  compares 

(trap  with  tovmm  and  MUip  (*]^3)  with  yAi>$«r, 
which  Delitzsch  compares  with  khilap  (I^TI).  An  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  large  amount  of  radical  Identity  by 
means  of  a  resolution  of  the  Hebrew  word  Into  Its  compo- 
nent and  significant  elements  may  be  seen  in  the  PhUo- 
tog.  Tianr.  for  ls!»8,  where,  for  Instance,  the  ba  in  the 
Hebrew  batcatli.  Is  compared  with  the  Teutonic  prefix 
be ;  the  dar  in  dar-kath  with  the  Welsh  <iar  In  dar-paru ; 
una  ibe  chaph  In  chaphtuh  with  the  Welsh  cyf'  In  cyfaro*. 

■  These  groups  are  sufficiently  common  iu  Hebrew. 
We  will  take  as  an  instance  the  fallowing  one :— ^ID- 
BT31.  BTSS.  t?D5,  and  E>OB,  all  conveying  the  idea 
of  "  dash  "  or  "  strike.'*  Or,  again,  the  followlug  group, 
with  the  radical  sense  of  sllpperiness:  — 

i-135.  naS  zbn  tfen.  t]bo.      &c.  a  ciossm- 

catory  lexicon  of  such  groups  would  assist  the  etymolo- 
gical inquiry. 

0  Such  a  classification  Is  attempted  by  Boetticher,  in 


sumption  is  still  further  favoured  by  an  analysis  of 
the  letters  forming  the  stems,  showiug  that  the 
third  letter  is  in  many  instances  a  reduplication, 
and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal,  or  a  sibilant,  intro- 
duced either  as  the  initial,  the  medial,  or  the  final 
letter.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a  classi-  „ 
fication"  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the' 
letter  according  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The 
effect  of  composition  would  have  been  to  produce, 
in  the  first  place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length 
of  the  words,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
equality  in  the  use  of  the  various  organic  sounds. 

After  deducting  largely  from  the  amount  of  ety- 
mological correspondence  based  on  the  analytical 
tenets,  there  still  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
radical  identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. It  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  place  a 
complete  list  of  the  terms  in  which  that  identity  is 
manifested.  In  the  subjoined  note  *  we  cite  some 
instances  of  agreement,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  direct  onomatopoeia, 
and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  common  . 
inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  ' 
families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan 
suggests  the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the 
onomatopoetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of 
the  words  {Hist.  Gin.  i.  465),  is  a  point  that  can 
neither  be  prover!  nor  disproved.  But  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  words  were  not 
framed  before  the  separation  of  the  families.  Our 
list  of  comparative  words  might  be  much  enlarged, 
if  we  were  to  include  comparisons  based  on  the 
reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bisyllabic  form. 
A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in  Delitzsch 's 
Jeshurun,  pp.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  identity  is  but  partial.  We 
may  detect  the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  dis-  * 
tinctive  sqund  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  in 
the  Indo-European  languages,  in  the  Hebrew  attd/t, 
and  in  the  personal  terminations  of  the  perfect 
tense ;  but  the  m,  which  is  the  prevailing  sound  of 


Bunsen,  PhOos.  of  Hilt.  11. 367.  After  stating  what  letters 
may  be  Inserted  either  ot  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ot 
the  root,  he  enumerates  those  which  are  always  radical  In 
the  several  positions ;  "J,  for  Instance,  In  the  beginning 
and  middle,  but  not  at  the  end;  7  and  O  In  the  begin- 
ning only ;  Q  and  ti*  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  but 
not  In  the  beginning.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  classification  as  wholly  correct,  but  we  adduce  It  In 
illustration  of  the  point  above  noticed. 

f        cornu,  horn. 
f|DD,  pur)*,,  miscco,  mix. 

circa,  circle. 
■|HN,  Germ,  erae,  earth. 
pSn,  gtaler,  gltico,  Germ,  glatl,  glide. 
M3.  D3>  DV.  cum,  ow,  *otv6>. 

irAioc,  plenut,  Germ,  voll,  full. 
■Q,  puru*,  pure. 
HIS*  m3,  vorarc,  Bood. 

r  r        t  t  r 

(VIS,  4>tpto,  &apv*tfcrot  bear. 
USX,  iipw,  epula, 
ID,  amarut. 
fHS,  curtus. 

fVlb.  Sanaa  mdUt,  mm,  mith  (FUret,  Lex,  aO, 
whence  by  the  introduction  of  r  tbc  Latin  mors. 
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the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  former,  is  sup- 
planted by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  numerals  shesh 
and  slteba,  for  "  six "  and  "  seven,"  accord  with 
the  Indo-Kuropean  forms:  those  representing  the 
numbers  from  "one"  to  "five"  are  possibly, 
though  not  evidently,  identical.'  With  regard  to 
the  other  language-families,  it  will  not  be  expected, 
after  the  observations  already  made,  that  we  should 
attempt  the  proof  of  their  radical  identity.  The 
Ural- Altaian  languages  have  been  extensively 
studied,  but  are  hardly  ripe  for  comparison. 
Occasional  resemblances  have  been  detected  in 
grammatical  forms'  and  in  the  vocabularies;*  but 
the  value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we 
must  await  the  results  of  a  more  extended  research 
into  this  and  other  regions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
consideration,  viz.,  the  ethnological'  views  expressed 
in  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  records  the  dispersion  of 
nations  consequent  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

I.  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe 
the  process  of  the  dispersion ;  but  assuming  that 
dispersion  as  a  fait  accompli,  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existtug  between  the  various  nations  af- 
fec'ed  by  it.  These  relations  are  expressed  under 
the  guise  of  a  genealogy  ;  the  ethnological  character 
of  the  document  is,  however^  clear  both  from  the 
names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Lu- 
dira,  Jebusite,  &c,  others  geographical  or  local,  as 
Mizraim,  Sidon,  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  formu- 
lar'y,  which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject 
"  alter  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  nations"  (vers.  5,  20,  31), 
Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as 
ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of 
designating  nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  surmised  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  table  is  purely  geographical,  and 
this  idea  is  to  a  certain  extent  favoured  by  the  pos- 
1  sibility  of  explaining  the  names  Shcm,  Ham,  and 
Japheth  on  this  principle ;  the  first  signifying  the 
"  high  "  lands,  the  second  the  "  hot  or  "  low " 
lauds,  and  the  third  the  "  broad,"  undefined  regions 
of  the  north.  The  three  families  may  have  been 
so  located,  and  such  a  circumstance  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  table. 
But  neither  internal  nor  external  evidence  satis- 
factorily prove  such  to  have  been  the  leading 
idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it ;  for  the  Japhetites 
are  mainly  assigned  to  the  "isles"  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
the  high  lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold, 
therefore,  the  geographical  as  subordinate  to  the 
ethnographical  element,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
former  only  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to 
Noah's  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The 
Shemites  are  described  last,  apparently  that  the 
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continuity  of  the  narrative  may  not  be  further  dis- 
turbed; and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the  Shemites, 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  more  closely  related 
to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetites.  The  compa- 
rative degrees  of  affinity  are  expressed,  partly  by 
coupling  the  names  together,  as  in  the  cases  of  Eli- 
shah  aud  Tarshish,  Kittiru  and  Dodanim  (ver.  4), 
and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  descent, 
as,  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to  be 
"  sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  may  be  observed 
in  the  length  of  the  genealogical  lines,  which  in  the 
case  of  Japheth  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degrees.  This  in- 
equality clearly  arises  out  of  the  varying  interest 
taken  in  the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  table, 
and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  We 
may  lastly  observe,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
name  in  two  of  the  lists,  as  in  the  case  of  Lud 
(vers.  13,  22),  and  Sheba  (vers.  7,  28),  possibly 
indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histo- 
rical or  classical  names  of  nations,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not 
subsequently  noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases 
comparisons  with  ancient  or  modern  designations 
are  the  only  resource,  and  where  the  designation  is 
one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  as  in  the 
case  of  Riphath  compared  with  Ripaei  montet,  or 
Mash  compared  with  Masius  mons,  great  doubt 
must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the  title,  inas- 
much as  several  nations  may  hare  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.  Equal  doubt  arises 
where  names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives, 
and  so  of  being  transferred  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. Recent  research  into  Assyrian  and  Kgyptian 
records  has  in  many  instances  thrown  light  on  the 
Biblical  titles.  In  the  former  we  find  Meshech  and 
Tubal  noticed  under  the  forms  Muskai  aud  Tuplai, 
while  Javan  appears  as  the  appellation  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  met  with  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  latter  the  name  Phut  appears  under 
the  form  of  Fount,  Hittite  as  Khita,  Cush  as  Keesh, 
Canaan  as  Kanana,  &c. 

1 .  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows :— (i.)  Corner,  con- 
nected ethnically  with,  the  Cimmerii,  Cimbri  (?), 
and  Cymry ;  and  geographically  with  Crimea.  As- 
sociated with  Goiner  are  the  three  following: — (a) 
Ashkenaz,  generally  compared  with  lake  Axaaha 
in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  the  tribe  Asaei,  At, 
or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasian  district.  On  the  whole 
we  prefer  Hasse's  suggestion  of  a  connexion  between 
this  name  and  that  of  the  Axenm,  later  the  Eux- 
inus  font  us.  (6)  Riphath,  the  Ripaei  Montes,  which 
Knobel  connects  etymologically  and  geographically 
with  Carpates  Mons.  (c)  Togarmah,  undoubtedly 
Armenia,  or  a  portion  of  it.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  Scy- 
thians. (iii.)Madai, Media,  (iv.)  Javan, the  Ionian*, 
sis  a  general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic  race,  with 
whom  are  associated  the  four  following  :  —  (a) 
Elishah,  the  Aeolions,  less  probably  identified  with 
the  district  Elis.    (6)  Tarshish,  at  a  later  period 


q  Sec  Rikllgcr's  nore  In  Gesen.  Gramm.  p.  165.  The  Sanscrit  have  been  noticed :—tgy  and  <*o,  "one;"  hmt 


identity  even  of  Utah  and  "  six  "  bos  been  questioned,  on 
the  ground  that  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
was  thtt  and  of  the  Aryan  lavaJa  (Philol.  Tram.  1860, 
p.  131) 

'  Several  such  resemblances  are  pointed  out  by  KwaM 
In  bis  Sprachw.  Maud..  11.  p.  IB,  34  nolc. 
»  The  following  verbal  resemblances  in  Hungarian  and 


ana  thath,  "six;"  hit  and  taptan,  "seven;"  tit 
damn,  •' ten ;"  aer  and  tahaxra,  "  thousand;"  brio  and 
thelca,  "frog;"  arany  and  arrenjo,  "gold"  (I'hiiA. 
Trant.  (or  1XS8,  p.  25).  Proofs  of  a  more  Intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  Finnish  and  Indo-European  lan- 
guages are  adduced  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  ife* 
I'hiluL  Tram,  for  1880,  p.  211  ff. 
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Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite  frequently  mentioned 
in  Biblical  history,  (e)  The  Girgasite,  the  same 
as  the  Girgashites.  (/)  The  Hivite,  variously  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  occupants  of  the  "interior" 
(Ewald),  or  the  dwellers  in  "  villages "  (Gesen.). 
(ty)  The  Arkite,  of  Area,  north  of  Tripolis,  at  the 
toot  of  Lebanon.  (A)  The  Sinite,  of  Sin  or  Sirma, 
places  in  the  Lebanon  district.  («')  The  Arvadite, 
of  Aradtu  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  (j  )  The  Ze- 
marite,  of  Simyra  on  the  Eleutherus.  (A)  The 
Hamathite,  of  Hamath,  the  classical  Eptphama,  on 
the  Orontes. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names, 
of  which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder 
to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows : — (i .)  Elam,  the  tribe 
Elymaei  and  the  district  Elymais  in  Susiana.  (ii.) 
Asshur,  Assyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range 
ofZagrus.  (iii.) Arphaxad,  Arrapachitit in attihem 
Assyria,  with  whom  are  associated : — (<i)  Sakh,  a 
personal  and  not  a  geographical  title,  indicating  a 
migration  of  the  people  represented  by  him ;  Sakh's 
son  (a3)  Eber,  representing  geographically  the  dis- 
trict across  (t.  e.  eastward  of)  the  Euphrates ;  and 
Eber's  two  sons  (a*)  Peleg,  a  personal  name  indi- 
cating a  "division"  of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
family,  and  (6*)  Joktan,  representing  generally  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — (a4)  Almodad,  probably  re- 
presenting the  tribe  of  Jur/ium  near  Mecca,  whose 
leader  was  named  Mvdad.  (64)  Sheleph,  the  Sala- 
pmi  in  Yemen,  (c4)  Hazarmaveth,  Hadramaut, 
in  southern  Arabia.  (of)  Jerah.  (e4)  Hadoram, 
the  Adramitae  on  the  southern  coast,  in  a  district 
of  Hadramaut,  (/4)  Uzal,  supposed  to  represent 
the  town  Szanaa  in  south  Arabia,  as  having  been 
founded  by  Asal.  (g4)  Diklah.  (A4)  Obal,  or,  as 
in  1  Chr.  i.  22,  Ebal,  which  latter  is  identified  by 
Knobel  with  the  Gebanitae  in  the  south-west,  (t4) 
Abimncl,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  district 
Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadramaut,  and  with  the 
towns  Mara  and  Mali,  (j4)  Sheba,  the  Sabaei  of 
south-western  Arabia,  about  Mariaba.  (A4)  Ophir,  f 
probably  Adane  on  the  southern  coast,  but  see 
article,  (j4)  Havilah,  the  district  Khavclan  in 
the  north-west  of  Yemen,  (m4)  Jobab,  possibly 
the  Jobaritae  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  for  which 
Jobabitae  may  originally  have  stood,  (iv.)  Lud, 
generally  compared  with  Lydia,  but  explained 
by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal 
tribes  in  and  about  Palestine,  such  as  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Kephaites,  Emim,  &c.  We  cannot  consider 
either  of  these  views  as  well  established.  Lydia 
itself  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Mosaic  table : 
as  to  the  Shemitic  origin  of  its  population,  conflict- 
ing opinions  are  entertained,  to  which  we  shall  hare 
occasion  to  advert  hereafter.  Knobel 's  view  has  in 
its  favour  the  probability  that  the  tribes  referred 
to  would  be  represented  in  the  table ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, wholly  devoid  of  historical  confirmation,  with 
the  exception  of  an  Arabian  tradition  that  Amtit 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Laud  or  Latcad,  the  son  of 
Shem.'  (v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for  Syria 
explained  as  meaning  the  "  low  "  land  of  the  coast !  and  northern  Mesopotamia,  with  whom  the  following 
district,  or  the  "subjection"  threatened  to  Canaan  j  are  associated : — (a)  Uz,  probably  the  Aesitae  of  Pto- 
pei  sonally  (Gen.  ix.  25).  To  Canaan  belong  the  fol-  |  lemy.  (6)  Hul,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with 
lowing  eleven : — (<i)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of  j  the  name  Huleh,  attaching  to  a  district  north  of 
that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites  Lake  Merom.  (c)  Gether,  not  identified.  -  (d)  Mash, 
of  Biblical  history,   (c)  The  Jebusite,  of  Jebus  or  Masius  Moos,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 
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of  Biblical  history  certainly  identical  with  Tartessus 
in  Spain,  to  which,  however,  there  are  objec  tions  as 
regards  the  table,  partly  from  the  too  extended  area 
thus  given  to  the  Mosaic  world,  and  partly  because 
Tartessus  was  a  Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a 
Japhetic  settlement.  Knobel  compares  the  Tyrseni, 
Tyrrheni,  and  Tusci  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  preca- 
rious, (c)  Kittira,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
(</)  Dodanim,  the  Dardani  of  lllyria  and  Mysia: 
Jhdona  is  sometimes  compared,  (v.)  Tubal,  the 
Tibareni  in  Pontus.  (vi.)  Meshech,  the  Moschi  in 
the  north-western  part  ot  Armenia,  (vii.)  Tims, 
perhaps  Thracia. 

2.  The  Haniitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of 
which  four  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
branches,  the  western  or  African  representing 
Acthiopia,  the  Kcesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the 
eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names 
of  the  tribe  Cossaei,  the  district  Cissia,  and  the 
province  Susiana  or  Khuzistan.  With  Cush  are 
associated : — (a)  Sebo,  the  Sabaei  of  Yemen  in 
south  Arabia,  (b)  Havilah,  the  district  Kh&volan 
in  the  same  part  of  the  peninsula,  (c)  Sabtah,  the 
town  Sabatha  in  Hadramaut.  (of)  liaamah,  the 
town  Shegtna  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
with  whom  are  associated: — («*)  Sheba,  a  tribe 
probably  connected  ethnically  or  commercially  with 
the  one  of  the  same  nnme  already  mentioned,  but 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (6s) 
Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  the  name  perhaps  still  survives  in  the  island 
Dadan.  (e)  Sabtechah,  perhaps  the  town  Samy- 
dace  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (/)  Nimrod,  a  personal  and 
not  a  geographical  name,  the  representative  of  the 
eastern  Cushites.  (ii.)  Miziaim,  the  two  Misrs,  i 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected ; — (a)  Ludim,  according  to 
Knobel  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled 
in  Egypt;  others  compare  the  river  Laud  (Plin.  v. 
.2),  and  the  Lewatah,  a  Berber  tribe  on  the  Syrtes. 
(6)  Anamim,  according  to  Knobel  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Delta,  which  would  be  described  in  Egyptian 
by  the  term  sanemltit  or  tsanemhit,  "  northern  dis- 
trict," converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamim. 
(c)  Naphtuhim,  variously  explained  as  the  people 
of  NepMhys,  i.  e.  the  northern  coast  district  (Bo- 
chart),  and  as  the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meaning 
the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,  (d)  Pathrusim,  Upper 
Egypt,  the  name  being  explained  as  meaning  in  the 
Egyptian  "the  south"  (Knobel).  (e)  Casluhim, 
Castas  mans,  Cassiotis,  and  Cassium,  eastward  of 
the  Delta  (Knobel) :  the  Colchians,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  but  this  is  unlikely.  (/)  Cnphtorim,  most 

f robably  the  district  about  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt 
Caphtor]  ;  the  island  of  Crete  according  to  many 
modern. critics,  Cappadocia  according  to  the' older 
interpreters,  (g)  Phut,  the  Pint  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  meaning  the  Libyans,  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no  re- 
mark in  this  place.    The  name  has  been  variously 


>  This  tradition  probably  originated  In  the  desire  to  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
form  a  connecting  link  between  tbe  Mosaic  t»bk>  and  the  lis  originator,  there  was  an  element  which  was  neither 
various  elements  of  the  Arabian  population.    Tbe  only  lshmaellte  nor  Joktanid  (Ewald,  Heidi,  i.  339,  note). 
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There  ii  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz. : 
Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic  division, 
but  without  any  direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  descent. 
The  terms  used  in  the  A.  V.  "out  of  whom  (I'as- 
luhim)  came  Philistim  "  (ver.  14),  would  naturally 
imply  descent ;  but  the  Hebrew  teit  only  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  the  Philistines  sojourned  in  the 
land  of  the  Casluhim.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
believe  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  table  to 

,  hare  been  to  affirm  the  Hamitic  origin  of  the  Phi- 

'  I  is  tinea,  leaving  undecided  the  particular  branch, 
whether  Casluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with  which  it  was 
more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table, 
including  Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  70, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  72. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compari- 
sons, and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
nations  and  languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Bible  itself 
furnishes  no  ground  for  such  calculations,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  in  any  case  specify  the  numbers. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to 
discuss  a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical 
value  of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz. :  the  period  to  which 
it  refers.  On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are 
entertained.  Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the 
commercial  geography  of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns 

T  it  to  about  1200  B.C.  (  Vblkeri.  pp.  4-9),  and  Ke- 
nan supports  this  view  (Hist.  Gen.  i.  40),  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  (v.  Bohlen's 
Gen.  ii.  207;  Winer,  Stub.  ii.  665).  internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of 

*  Abraham  on  the  following  grounds:  —  (1)  The 
Canaanites  were  as  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Palestine.  (2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded 
their  migration.  (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed,  an 
omission  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
tor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included  under  the 
name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323),  or  of  Sidon 
(v.  Bohlen,  ii.  241).  (4)  Various  places  such  as 
Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed,  which  had 
fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5) 
Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  whiidi  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  Tartessus,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 
a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  this  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  ( Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  404).  But  ou  the 
other  hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan 
Medes,  whether  it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin  to  them  or  by  Turanians ;  and  this 
probability  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  a  Mediau  dynasty  in  Babylon,  as  reported 
by  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th  century  B.C. 
(liawlinson,  i.  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes,  if 
the  Aryan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in 
Gen.  liv.  1  were  thoroughly  established,  in  accord- 
ance with  Kenan's  view  (//.  G.  i.  61):  on  this 
|ioint,  however,  we  have  our  doubts. 

The  Mosaic  tabic  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 


u  A  connexion  between  the  names  Tenth  and  Tra- 
sboaUis  Haran  and  Ilauran,  is  suggested  br  Kenan 
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!  notices  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  tin 
'■  Terachite  family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic 
<  division,  being  descended  from  Arphaxad  through 
Peleg,  with  whom  the  hue  terminates  in  the  table. 
Keu,  ."'erugt  and  Nahor  form  the  intermediate  links 
between  Peleg  and  Terah  (Gen.  ii.  18-25),  with 
whom  began  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the 
occupation  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  dist  ricts  by 
certain  branches  of  the  family.  The  original  seat 
of  Terah  ■  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28): 
thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31),  where 
a  section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of 
Nahor,  remained  (Geu.  xsiv.  10,  xxvii.  43,  xxix. 
4  ff.),  while  the  two  brunches,  represented  by 
Abraham  and  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  settled  in  Canaan  and  the  adjacent 
districts  (Gen.  xii.  5).  From  Lot  sprang  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  30-38):  from 
Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmae! 
(Gen.  xxv.  12),  the  Israelites  through  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  the  Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.),  and  certain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the 
Midianites  are  the  most  conspicuous,  through  the 
sons  of  his  concubine  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in 
connexion  with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  ori- 
ginal settlement.  The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
Babylonia  at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history 
has  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  a  Haruitie 
people,  originally  belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence 
transplanted  in  the  7th  aud  8th  centuries  to  north- 
ern Assyria  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  319).  We  do 
not  think  this  view  supported  by  Biblical  notices. 
It  is  more  consistent  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  Terachite  movement  to  look  tor  Ur  in  northern  " 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of  Hamn.  That  the  Chal- 
dees, or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  is 
indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  and  possibly  by  the  name 
Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Kwald  (Getck. 
i.  378),  means  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldees."  Is 
classical  times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying 
the  mountains  adjacent  to  Arrapachitis,  the  Biblical 
Arpachsad,  under  the  names  Chaldaei  (Xen.  Anab. 
iv.  3,  §§1-4)  and  Gordyaei  or  Carduchi  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  747),  and  here  the  name  still  has  a  vital 
existence  under  the  form  of  Kurd.  The  name 
Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as  meaning  "  two 
rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Kaharaim  and  the  classical  Mesopotamia  {Zeit. 
iforg.  Ges.  xi.  137).  We  receive  this  explanation 
with  reserve ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  favours  the 
northern  locality.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  southern  settlement  appears  to  be  but  small, 
if  the  term  Kaldai  does  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  until  the  9th  century  B.c.  (Rawlinson. 
i.  449).  We  therefore  conceive  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north,  whence 
they  moved  southwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find 
them  dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Whether 
they  first  entered  this  country  as  mercenaries, 
and  then  conquered  their  employers,  as  suggested 
by  Kenan  {H.  G.  i.  68),  must  remain  uncertain ; 
but  we  think  the  suggestion  supported  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  name  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  Babylonian  population.  The 
sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chaldees  is  certain];. 

(Bitt.  «*«.  I.  a»).    Tbta,  however,  la  inconsistent  wftb 
tbe  position  generally  assigned  to  Haran. 
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difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  or  any  other  hypo- 
thesis on  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  define  the  geographical  limits  of  their  settlements 
with  precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  pre- 
viously existing  inhabitants  of _the  countries  inter- 
vening between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  hence  we  find  an  Aram,  an  Us,  and  a  Chesed 
among  the  descendants  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xiii.  21 , 22), 
a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among  those  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  and  an  Amalek  among  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12).  Few  of  the 
numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock  at- 
tained historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
eonrse  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so  nlso 
the  Nabatcans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatremere,  Melanges,  p.  59).  Of 
the  rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and 
Edomites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with 
the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  were  close  neighbours. 
The  memory  of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  perpetuated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  refer- 
ring to  their  residence  beyond  the  river  Euphrates 
(Josh,  xjriv.  3). 

Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any 
notice  of  their  ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may 
place  the  Horims,  who  occupied  Edom  before  the 
descendants  of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22);  the  Ama- 
lekites  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  the  Zuzims  and 
Zamzummims  of  Peraea  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
20) ;  the  liephaims  of  Bashan  and  of  the  valley 
near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
2  Sam.  v.  18) ;  the  Emiras  eastward  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  the  Avims  of  the  southern  Phi- 
listine plain  (Deut.  ii.  23) ;  and  the  Anakims  of 
southern  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  21).  The  question 
arises  whether  these  tribes  were  Hamites,  or  whe- 
ther they  represented  an  earlier  population  which 
preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites.  The  latter 
view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards  the 
majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Cnnaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
Shemitic  tongue  (VSlkert.  pp.  204,  315).  No 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  theory, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  double  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  the  name  of  Lud,  and  of 
explaining  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  Hamites 
and  Terachites  speaking  the  same  language.  Still 
less  evidence  is  there  in  favour  of  the  Turanian 
origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  Cnnaanites  proper, 
in  accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first 
wave  of  population  which  overspread  western  Asia 
belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Raw- 
linson  s  Herod,  i.  645,  note).  To  this  theory  we 
shall  presently  advert:  meanwhile  we  can  only 
observe,  in  reference  to  these  fragmentary  popu- 
lations, that,  as  they  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites, they  probably  belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp. 
Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Judg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance 
have  belonged  lo  an  earlier  migration  than  the 
Canaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by  the 
later  comers,  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii. 
23 ;  Num.  xiii.  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  i.  311),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Ca- 
naanitish origin  arising  out  of  these  names  would 
be  in  connexion  with  Zamzummim,  which,  according 
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to  Renan  (H.  0.  p.  35,  note),  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Greek  fidpffapos,  and  in  this 
case  implies  at  all  events  a  dialectical  difference. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements 
contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physio- 
logical or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains 
that  the  threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is 
founded  on  the  physiological  principle  of  colour,  j 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  representing  respectively 
the  red,  black,  and  white  complexions  prevnlent  in 
the  different  regions  of  the  then  known  world  ( 1W- 
kert.  pp.  11-13).  He  claims  etymological  support 
for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham  (=udark")  and 
Japheth  ( =  "  fair "),  but  not  in  respect  to  Shem, 
and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  colour  were  noted  in  ancient  times. 
The  etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than 
sustains  his  view ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  principle  of  classification  would  be  embodied  in 
two  of  the  names  and  not  also  in  the  third:  the 
force  of  such  evidence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its 
uniformity.  With  regard  to  the  actual  prevalence 
of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  physical  . 
character  of  the  districts  that  the  Hamites  of  the 
south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Japhetites  of  the 
north  fair,  and  further  that  the  Shemites  should 
hold  an  intermediate  place  in  colour  as  in  geogra- 
phical position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  "  redness  " 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to 
the  soil  (Stanley,  S.  If  P.  p.  87 J :  the 'Erythraeum 
Mare  was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own 
tint,  arising  from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable 
substance,  and  not  because  the  red  Shemites  bordered 
on  it,  the  black  Cushites  being  equally  numerous 
on  its  shores :  the  name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the 
Shemitic  man,  is  ambiguous,  from  its  reference  to 
soil  as  well  as  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Phoenicians  (assuming  them  to  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  table  was  com- 
piled) were  so  allied  from  their  red  hoe,  and  yet 
are  placed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian 
deity  Typhon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  be 
decisively  proved  that  the  deity  in  question  repre  ■ 
sen  ted  the  Shemites.  This  is  asserted  by  Renan 
(H.  G.  i.  38),  who  endorses  Knobel's  view  as  far 
as  the  Shemites  are  concerned,  though  he  does  not 
accept  his  general  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Mosaic  table  are  veiy  considerable,  and  we  cannot 
pretend  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject;  The  primary  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  is 
consequently  of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely, 
of  accounting  for  the  evident  identity  of  language  7 
spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites  and  the  Hamitic 
Canaanites.  Modern  linguistic  research  has  rather 
enhanced  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The  alter-, 
natives  hitherto  offered  as  satisfactory  solutions, 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the 
Terachites,  are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged 
area  which  the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each 
side.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  high  im- 
probability that  a  wandering  nomadic  tribe,  such 
as  the  Terachites,  would  be  able  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  a  settled  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained 
how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes,  who 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
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'  acquired  the  same  genera)  type  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  to 
explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a  non-Hamitic  population.  A 
further  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  ex- 
.  planation,  viz. :  what  was  the  language  of  the  Te- 
rachites  before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G.  Miilter,  in 
Herzog's  X.  E.  xiv.  238,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Shemites  originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  lan- 
guage— a  view  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  lin- 
guistic  question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a 
Shemitic  class  of  languages,  and  that  any  theory 
which  obliterates  this  distinction  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  Hamitic  type  is  most  highly  deve- 
loped, as  we  might  expect,  in  the  country  which 
was,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham,  viz.  Egypt ; 
and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity  with  the 
Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philologists, 
practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each  other 
in  historical  times,  as  any  two  languages  could 
.possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once 
to  throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the 
Mosaic  table.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of 
Hamitic  tribes  speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  these 
.tribes  were  Shemites ;  for  again  the  correctness  of 
the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated  by  the  differences 
of  social  and  artistic  culture  which  distinguish  the 
Shemites  proper  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Cushites 
using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former  are  charac- 
terised by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  t.nd  ad- 
herence to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking ; 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  emi- 
nently a  commercial  people ;  and  the  Cushites  aie 
identified  with  the  massive  architectural  erections 
of  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia,  and  with  equally 
extended  ideas  of  empire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language, 
not  of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
various  explanations  have  been  offered — such  as 
Knobel's,  that  they  acquired  a  Shemitic  language 
from  a  prior  population,  represented  by  the  lietiutes, 
Zuzim,  Zamxummim,  &c.  (VBIkert,  p.  315);  or 
Buusen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic  race  who  had, 
long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  191) — 
neither  of  which  are  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  that 
a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  Icing  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language 
(Kenan,  i.  322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  men- 
tion that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the 
•  Cushite  Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest 
a  close  affinity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  (Keuan, 
i.  318).  We  are  not,  however,  without  expecta- 
tion that  time  and  research  will  dear  up  much  of 
the  mystery  that  now  enwraps  the  subject.  There 
are  two  directions  to  which  we  may  hopefully  turn 
for  light,  namely  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Egyptian  'language  exhibits  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance  to  the  .Shemitic  type 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.    It  is  also  allowed 
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that  the  resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character, 
being  observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in 
agglutinative  forms,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels, 
and  other  such  points  (Kenan,  i.  84,  85).  There 
is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree  of  agreement 
among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  resemblances.  While  many  recognize  in 
them  the  proofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and  hence 
regard  Hamitism  as  an  early  stage  of  Shemitism, 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  special  grounds, 
the  probability  of  such  a  connexion.  When  we  find 
such  high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  side 
(P/itf.  of  Hist.  i.  186-189,  ii.  3), and  Renan  (  i.  Sti) 
on  the  other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars 
who  have  adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion dogmatically  to  assert  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  either.  We  can  only  point  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  being  established,  and  to 
the  further  possibility  that  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  two  extremes,  which  mar 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render  the 
use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  lets 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  ap)iears  to  be. 

Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find 
ample  materials  for  research  in  the  inscriptions  re- 
cently discovered,  the  examination  of  which  has 
not  yet  yielded  undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic 
table  places  a  Shemitic  population  in  Assyria,  and 
Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in  Babylon.  The  proba- 
bility of  this  being  ethnically  (as  opposed  to  geo- 
graphically) true  depends  partly  on  the  age  assigned 
to  the  table.  There  can  be  no  question  tliat  at  a 
late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  held  by  noo- 
Shemitic,  probably  Aryan  conquerors.  But  if  wt 
carry  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the 
case  may  have  been  different;  for  though  Elam 
is  regarded  as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran 
(Renan,  i.  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
Iranian  character  of  the  language  in  early  tiroes. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  language  that  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria  was  Shemitic 
(Renan,  i.  70;  Kuobel,  pp.  154-156):  aud  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing more  es|iecially  to  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Susa  may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Sheroitie 
population  in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic 
population  in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  'generally 
held  on  linguistic  grounds ;  and  a  close  identity  k 
said  to  exist  between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the 
Mahri  language,  a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancient 
type  still  living  in  a  district  of  Jfadramaut,  in 
Southern  Arabia  (Kenan,  H.  0.  i.  60).  In  addition 
to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a  Tuianian  element  has  been  interred 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. We  must  here  express  our  conviction  that 
the  ethnology  of  the  couutries  in  question  is  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  terms 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.'  It  is  frequently 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a 
linguistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  agglutinative,  or 
in  an  ethnic  sense.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  Turanianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its 
presence  in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  and 
Susianian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative 
than  the  later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of 
their  belonging  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language, 
and  does  not  of  itself  indicate  a  foreign  population ; 
;  and  if  these  parly  Babylonian  inscriptions  graduate 
!  into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  asserted  even  by  the  advo- 
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rates  of  the  Turanian  theory  (Rawlinson's  Bend.  i. 
442,  445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic  Turanianism 
cannot  possibly  be  inferred.  Added  to  this,  it  is 
inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large  Scythic 
population  in  the  Achaemenian  period,  to  which 
many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tribes  noticed  by  Herodotos  in  his  review  of  the 
Persian  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacae,  the 
former  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the 
north,  while  the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme 
east,  where  a  memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  name  Seistan,  representing  the  ancient 
Sacasteue.  Even  with  regard  to  these,  Scythic 
may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Scythians  of  history  (the  Skolots),  fbr 
whom  an  Indo-European  origin  is  claimed  (Rawlin- 
son's Herod,  iii.  197).  The  impression  conveyed 
by  the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (  Kawlinson, 
i,  442, 444,  646,  notes)  is  not  favourable  to  the 
general  results  of  the  researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modern  re- 
search. The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of 
Mareh  and  Sana  (Return,  i.  318),  as  well  as  in  the 
iirfluence  it  has  exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and 
Malm  languages,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Joktanid  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian 
population,  the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  language 
needs  no  proof.  With  regard  to  the  Ishmaelite 
element  in  the  north,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the. traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic 
stock  represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the 
Indo-European  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting  the 
twofold  division  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western ;  and  sub- 
dividing the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian, 
and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Illyrian, 
Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes, 
we  are  able  to  assign  Madai  (Media)  and  Togarmah 
(Armenia)  to  the  Iranian  class;  Javan  (Ionian) 
and  Elishah  (Aeolian)  to  the  Hellenic;  Gomer 
conjecturalry  to  the  Celtic ;  and  Dodanim,  also  con- 
jecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  According  to  the  old 
interpreters,  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic  class, 
while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
Etruscans ;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog ;  and  the  Lithu- 
anian possibly  by  Tiras  (pp.  90,  68,  130).  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls, 
as  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ; 
while  Kittim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably 
to  the  Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant 
on  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The 
evidence  fox  these  identifications  varies  in  strength, 
but  in  no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  human  family  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that 
has  been  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  pre- 
carious. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  proving,  so  also  none  of  disproving, 
the  correctness  of  these  conjectures.    Whether  the 


•  The  total  amount  of  the  Shemitic  population  at  pre- 
sent Is  computed  to  be  only  30  millions,  while  toe  Indo- 
European  b  computed  at  400  millions  (Renan,  L  43,  note). 
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Turanian  family  is  fairly  represented  in  the  Mosaie 
table  may  be  doubted.  Those  who  advocate  the 
Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  naturally 
regard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this  family  ; 
and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Mongolian 
theory  may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that  the 
title  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indn-Eurnpean  or  Tu- 
ranian. Tubal  and  Meschech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered :  Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with . 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians  (pp.  lit,  119);  and  ' 
if  the  Finnish  character  of  the  Basque  language 
were  established,  he  would  regard  the  Iberians  as 
certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probably  Turanians, 
the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character 
of  the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been 
otherwise  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity 
of  the  names  Meschech  and  Muscovite  (Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  652). 

II.  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limit*, 
and  inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethno- 
logical science  support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic 
system.  The  chief  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
instrument  at  our  command  for  ascertaining  the 
relationship  of  nations  is  language.  In  its  general 
results  this  instrument  is  thoroughly  trustworthy, 
and  in  each  individual  case  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  furnishes  a  strong  primA  facie  evidence ;  but  its 
evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral  proofs,  is  not 
unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  adopted  languages  which  have  occurred 
within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general 
results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modern  ethnology  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the 
enlargement  of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the 
general  adoption  of  language  as  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation. The  term  Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  notj  , 
however,  to  indicate  a  descent  from  Shem,  but  the 
use  of  languages  allied  to  that  which  was  ourrent 
among  the  Israelites  in  historical  times.  Hamitit 
also  finds  a  place  in  modern  ethnology,  but  as  sub- 
ordinate to,  or  co-ordinate  with,  Shemitic  Japhetic 
is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo-European  or  Aryan. 
The  various  nations,  or  families  of  nations,  which 
find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles  are  classed  by 
certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title  of  Tura- 
nian, while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into  divi- 
sions more  or  less  numerous. 

The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace 
the  extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  family,  as  compared 
with  the  Indo-European  or  Turanian,  is  its  in-  1 
elasticity.  Hemmed  iu  both  by  natural  barriers 
and  by  the  superior  energy  and  expansiveness  of 
the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  status  quo  of  early  times.1  The  only  T 

7  Eastward  of  the  Tigris  a  Shemitic  population  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  In  Afghanistan,  where  the  lluhtu 
language  has  been  regarded  as  bearing  a  SbemlUc  cfaa- 
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direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  tendency  to 
expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family, 
viz.  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  ex- 
pansion, viz.  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor 
.  we  find  tokens  of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cilicia,  which 
was  connected  with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition 
(Herod,  vii.  91),  and  by  language,  as  attested  by  ex- 
isting coins  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  iii.  2) :  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Plin.  v.  24;  Herod,  i. 
173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  character,  and 
who  are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic  tongue 
(KJuseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  9),  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such  as 
Phoenix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same 
districts  is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscrip- 
tions: again  in  Cam,  though  the  evidence  arising 
out  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  Osogo  and  Chrysaoreus  with  the  Ofovos  and 
aSP^jniSt  <u  Xf>i>o"»«  of  Sanchuniathou  is  called  in  question 
ClnZ. Tfik.Vfi.Vr.  (Kenan,  H.  G.  i.  49) :  and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where 
t**]H>.)4itV.&ri  the  descendants  of  Lud  are  located  by  many  authori- 
ties, and  where  the  prevalence  of  a  Shemitic  lan- 
'  guage  is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the  highest  standing, 
among  whom  we  may  specify  Iiunsen  and  Lassen, 
in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous  presence 
of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  historical  notices  of 
an  ethnical  connexion  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i.  171). 
Whether  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Cap- 
podocia  were  Syrians,  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  their  race  by  a  lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed 
teucosyri  (Strab.  xii.  p.  542) ;  but  this  statement 
is  traversed  by  the  evidences  of  Aryanism  afforded 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  and  deities,  as  well  as  by 
the  Persian  character  of  the  religion  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
733).  If  therefor*  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  this 
district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach,  Orig. 
Europ.  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  pre- 
sence at  Cttium  and  other  places ;  in  Crete  ;  in 
Malta,  where  they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diod. 
Sic.  v.  12);  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their 
presence  is  betokened  by  the  name  Cadmus  ;  in 
Somos,  Same,  and  Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic 
names;  in  los  and  Teuedos,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Phoenice;  in  Sicily,  where  Panormus, 
Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shemitic  settlements ;  in 
Sardinia  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  35) ;  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the 
interior,  to  judge  from  Strabo's  statement  of  the 
destruction  of  three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharu- 

ractcr.  A  theory  bis  consequently  been  started  that 
the  people  speaking  It  represent  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
(Forster's  Mat.  Ixmg.  lit.  241).  We  believe  the  supposed 
Shemitic  resemblances  to  be  unrounded,  and  that  the 
Puth£u  language  holds  on  intermediate  place  between 
the  Iranian  and  Indian  classes,  with  the  latter  of  which 
St  possesses  In  common  the  lingual  or  cerebral  sounds 
(Diefenbach,  Or.  Jfur.  p.  3J). 

■  We  use  the  qualifying  expression  "  at  present."  partly 
because  It  is  not  Improbable  that  new  classes  may  be  hore- 


sians  and  Nigritians  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  826).  Still  in 
none  of  the  countries  we  have  mentioned  did  they 
supplant  the  original  population:  they  were  con- 
querors and  settlers,  but  no  more  than  this. 

The  balk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both 
iu  ancient  and  modern  times,  though  not  Shemitic 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  fiir  resemble  * 
that  type  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of  sub- 
Shemitic  In  the  north  the  old  Kumidian  language 
appeai-s,  from  the  prevalence  ol  the  syllable  Mas  in 
the  name  Massylu,  &c.,  to  be  allied  to  the  modern 
Berber ;  and  the  same  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue.  The  Berber,  in 
turn,  together  with  the  Tauarkk  and  the  great 
body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under  the 
title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  (Kenan,  H.  6.  i.  201, 
202).  Southwards  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  k 
reproduced  in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Ghee*,  and  in  a  less 
marked  degree  iu  the  Amharic,  the  Saho,  and  the 
Oalla ;  and  Shemitic  influence  may  be  traced  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mozambique 
(Renan,  i.  336-340).  As  to  the  languages  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  south  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  denying  auy  trace  of  resemblance  to  the 
Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fidently that  connecting  links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  lan- 
guages in  the  centre,  and  the  Caffre  languages  of 
the  south ;  and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language 
is  not  so  isolated  as  has  been  generally  supposed 
(Man  and  his  Migr.  pp.  134-148).  Bunsen  sup- 
ports this  view  as  far  as  the  languages  north  of  the 
equator  are  concerned,  but  regards  the  southern  as 
rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian  type  (Phi. 
of  Hist.  i.  178,  ii.  20).  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the 
Shemitic  family  back  to  its  original  cradle.  In  the 
case  of  the  ludo-Kuropeau  family  this  can  be  done 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability ;  and  if  an  original 
uuity  existed  between  these  stocks,  the  domicile  of 
the  one  would  necessarily  be  that  of  the  other.  A 
certain  community  of  ideas  and  traditions  favours 
this  assumption,  and  possibly  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  may 
contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  H.  O.  i.  476).  The 
position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at 
present'  constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine 
classes : — Indian,*  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian, 
Gieek,  Teutonic,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geo- 
graphically, these  classes  may  be  grouped  together 
in  two  divisions — Eastern  and  Western — the  former 
comprising  the  two  first,  the  latter  the  seven  re- 
maining classes.  Schleicher  diviiles  what  we  have 
termed  the  Western  into  two — the  South-west  Eo- 


ofter  added,  as,  for  instance,  an  Anatolian,  to  describe  the 
languages  of  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  because  there  mar 
have  been  other  classes  once  In  existence,  which  nave 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

*  Professor  M.  MUller  adopts  the  termination  -it.  to 
order  to  shew  that  classes  are  Intended.  This  appear* 
unnecessary,  when  it  is  specified  that  the  ai  i  ougeiueut  la 
one  of  classes,  and  not  of  single  languages.  Moreover,  la 
common  usage,  the  termination  does  not  necessarily  carry 
the  idea  of  a  class. 
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ropcan,  and  the  North  European — in  the  former  of 
which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian,  and 
Celtic,  in  the  latter  the  Slavonian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Teutonic  (Compend.  i.  5).  Prof.  M.  Miiller  com- 
bines the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight.  These 
classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  affinity  to  each 
other,  which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  earliest  deviation  from  the 

^  common  language  of  the  family  was  effected  by  the 
Slavono-Teutonic  branch.  After  another  interval 
a  second  bifurcation  occurred,  which  separated  what 
we  may  term  the  Uraeco-Italo-Celtic  branch  from 
the  Aryan.  The  former  held  together  for  a  while, 
and  then  threw  off  the  Greek  (including  probably 
the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and  Italian  still 
connected :  the  final  division  of  the  two  latter  took 
place  alter  another  considerable  interval.  The  first- 
mentioned  branch — the  Slavono-Teutonic — remained 
intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that  which 
witnessed  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
stock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavono-Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up 
into  its  two  component  elements.  The  Aryan 
branch  similarly  held  together  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  then  bifurcated  into  the  Indian  and 
Iranian.  The  conclusion  .Schleicher  draws  from 
these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more  easterly 
of  tlie  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and  Teu- 
tons, were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
the  Indo-European  race ;  that  they  were  followed 
by  the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks;  and  that  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  branches  were  the  last  to  com- 
mence their  migrations.  We  feel  unable  to  accept 
this  conclusion,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  antiquity  of  a  language  is 
to  be  measured  by  its  approximation  to  Sanscrit. 
Looking  at  the  geographical  position  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  language-classes,  we 
should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  pro- 

1  bably  the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat 
of  the  race ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by 
linguistic  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
as  compared  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
on  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the 
westward  of  the  Bolor  and  Mustajh  ranges.  The 
Indian  branch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of 
Himalaya  by  the  geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  (M.  Muller's  Lect.  p.  201);  in  confirmation 
of  which  we  may  adduce  the  circumstance  that  the 
only  tree  for  which  the  Indians  have  an  appellation 

j  in  common  with  the  western  nations,  is  one  which 
in  India  is  found  only  on  the  southern  slope  of  that 
range.(Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  110).  The  westward 
progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress  back 
to  its  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
best  accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  re- 
quirements of  the  case  (Kenan,  H.  G.  i.  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
reached  their  respective  localities,  can  only  be  con- 

„  jectured.  .  We  may  suppose  .them  to  have  sncces- 

'  sively  crosseJ  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached 
Armenia,  whence  they  might  follow  either  a  north- 
erly course  across  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  seems  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  bridge  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe 


and  Asia,  A  third  route  has  been  surmised  for  a 
portion  of  the  Celtic  stock,  viz.,  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
into  Spain  (Bunsen,  PA.  of  H.  i.  148),  but  we  see 
little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  beyond  the  fact 
of  the  earlv  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that  peninsula, 
which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  move- 
ments belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  ante-historical 
age,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at 
which  we  first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That 
the  Indian  Aryans  had  reached  the  month  of  the 
Indus  at  all  events  before  1000  B.c,  appears  from 
the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  articles  which  Solomon 
imported  from  that  country  [India].  The  presence 
of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic  frontier  is  as  old  as  the 
composition  of  tho  Mosaic  table ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv. 
1 ;  Kenan,  H.  G.  i.  61).  The  Aryan  Medes  are 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  about  900  B.C. 
The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Italians 
had  reached  their  quarters  at  a  yet  earlier  period. 
The  Celtae  had  reached  the  west  of  Europe  at 
all  events  before,  probably  very  long  before,  the 
age  of  Hecataeus  (500  B.C.) ;  the  latest  branch  of  ' 
this  stock  arrived  there  about  that  period  ac- 
cording to  Bunsen's  conjecture  {Ph.  of  H.  i.  152). 
The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long  interval 
after  the  Celtic :  Pytheas  found  them  already  seated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  the  term  qlesrnn 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  359). 
The  earliest  historical  notice  of  them  depends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones, 
who  accompanied  the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  ex- 
pedition in  113-102  B.C.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  thought,  then  we  must  look  to 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  for  the  earliest  definite  notices 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  Slavonian  immigration 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Teutonic 
(Bunsen,  Ph.  of  H.  i.  72) :  this  stock  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Veneti  or  Venedai  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ.  46),  from 
whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended.  The 
designation  of  Slant  or  Sclavi  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are 
probably  represented  by  the  Galmdae  and  Sudeni  of 
Ptolemy  (iii .  5,  §2 1 ),  tie  names  of  which  tribes  have 
been  preserved  in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district 
(Diefenbach,  p.  202).  They  are  frequently  iden- 
tified with  the  Aesttti,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  have  adopted  the  title,  which  was  a> 
geographical  one  ( =  the  east  men) :  the  Aestui  of 
Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the  above 
statements  we  have  omitted  the  problematical  iden- 
tifications of  the  northern  stocks  with  the  ear  lier 
nations  of  history :  we  may  here  mention  that  the 
Slavonians  are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the 
Sarmatians  (Knobel,  Vtilkert.  p.  69).  The  writer 
whom  we  have  ju6t  cited,  also  endeavours  to  con- 
nect the  Lithuanians  with  the  Agathyrsi  (p.  130). 
So  again  Grimm  traced  the  Teutonic  stock  to  the 
Getae,  whom  he  identified  with  the  Goths  {Gesch. 
Deal.  Spr.  i.  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  the 
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first  comers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in 
historical  times,  or  whether  they  superseded  an 
earlier  population.  With  regard  to  the  Indian 
branch  this  question  can  be  answered  decisively: 
the  vestiges  of  an  aboriginal  population,  which  once 
.  covered  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the 
'  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  in 
isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Brahus  of  the  north.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a  peculiarity 
of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants j  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  (Schleicher,  Compend.  i.  141). 
The  languages  of  this  early  population  are  classed 
as  Turanian  (M.  Mttller,  Led.  p.  399).  We  are 
unable  to  find  decided  traces  of  Turanians  on  the 
plateau  of  Iran.  The  Sacne,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  were  Scythians,  and  so  were  the 
Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent  (Justin,  xli.  1) 
and  by  habits  of  life  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515) ;  but  we 
cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turanians, 
inasmuch  as  the  term  Seyth'an  was  also  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may 
have  been  Turanian  in  early  as  in  later  times ;  but 
ft  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races 
and  languages  in  that  district.  In  Europe  there 
exists  in  the  present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian 
population  eastward  of  the  Baltic,  viz.,  the  Finns, 
who  have  been  located  there  certainly  since  the 
time  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  46),  and  who  probably  at 
nn  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to  the  southwards, 
but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations  (Diefenbach, 
0.  E.  p.  209).  There  exists  again  in  the  south  a  po- 
pulation whose  language  (the  Basque,  or,  as  it  is  enti- 
tled in  its  own  land,  the  Euikara)  presents  numerous 
,  points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar,  though 
its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as  fully 
established,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Basques. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the 
Finns  in  the  north  and  the  Basques  in  the  south 
are  the  surviving  monuments  of  a  Turanian  popu- 
lation which  overspread  the  whole  of  Europe  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere 
theory  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  * 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign 
to  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture 
has  taken  place,  their  relative  proportions.  Lan- 
guage and  race  are,  as  already  observed,  by  no 
means  coextensive.  The  Celtic  race,  for  instance, 
which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern  Italy,  large  portions 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even  penetrated  across 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where  it  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Galntia,  is  now  represented  lin- 
guistically by  the  iusignificant  populations,  among 
whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  languages 
retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  an- 
nihilated by  or  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  northern  hordes,  has  imposed  its  language 
outride  the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races 
have  so  intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all 
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trace  of  their  original  individuality,  the  broad  fact 
of  their  descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  family  remains  unaffected.  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  to  affiliate  all  the  nations 
whose  names  appear  on  the  roll  of  history,  to  the 
existing  divisions  of  that  family,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  or  the  obscurity  of  ethnological  ciiteria. 
Wheie,  for  instance,  shall  we  place  the  languages 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  districts?  The 
Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the  Greek,  and 
yet  it  differs  from  it  materially  both  in  form  and 
vocabulary  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  666)  :  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  I.ycian,  which  appears  to 
possess  a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kin- 
dred languages  (Id.  i.  669,  677-679).  The  Ar- 
menian is  ranged  under  the  Iranian  division :  yet 
this,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Caucasian 
Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name  of  Ir  or  Iron 
seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  relationship, 
are  so  distinctive  in  their  features  as  to  render  the 
connexion  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  in 
the  mountainous  district,  answering  to  the  ancient 
Pontus,  are  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach,  O.  E. 
p.  51 ).  Passing  to  the  westward  we  encounter  the 
Thracians,  reputed  by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepted : 
yet  but  one  word  of  their  language  (bria  =  "  town  ") 
has  survived,  and  all  historical  traces  of  the  people 
have  been  obliterated.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and  these 
in  turn  by  the  Daci,  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
tracked  either  by  history  or  language,  unless  we 
accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identification 
which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  of 
that  nation  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  iii.  196-203),  bat 
insufficient  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the 
family.  The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  associated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye 
of  the  ethnologist,  having  been  either  absorbed  into 
other  nationalities  or  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  Sarmatae  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
Iazyges  of  Hungary  and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter 
district  they  survived  until  the  10th  century  of  oar 
era  (Diet,  of  Oeog.  ii.  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish. 
The  Albanian  language  presents  a  problem  of  a 
different  kind :  materials  for  research  are  not  want- 
ing in  this  case,  but  no  definite  conclusions  have  as 
yet  been  drawn  from  them:  the  people  who  use 
this  tongue,  the  Skipetares  as  they  call  themselves, 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Illyrians,  who  in  turn  appear  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  315;  Justin,  xi.  1),  the  name  Dardani  being 
found  both  in  Illyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont:  it  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  thai 
the  Albanian  may  contain  whatever  vestiges  of  the 
old  Thracian  tongue  still  survive  (Diefenbach,  O.  E. 
p.  68).  In  the  Italic  peninsula  the  Etruscan  toogoe  * 
remains  as  great  an  enigma  as  ever:  its  Indo- 
European  character  is  supposed  to  be  established, 
together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a  mixed 
language  (Bunsen's  PA.  of  H.  i.  85-88).  The  result 
of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  about  400  B.C. ;  into  the  Sabellian,  as 
represented  in  the  tablets  of  VeUctri  and  Antmo ; 
and  into  the  Oscan,  of  which  the  remains  are  nu- 
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rnerous,  have  decided  their  position  as  members  of 
the  Italic  class  (id.  i.  90-94).  The  same  cannot  be 
asserted  of  the  Messapian  or  Inpygian  language, 
which  stands  apart  from  nil  neighbouring  dialects. 
7  Its  Indo-European  character  is  affirmed,  but  no 
ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from 
the  scanty  information  afforded  us  (id.  i.  94). 
Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnological 
problems  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  The 
I.igurians,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  pro- 
blems :  were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  (o  an  earlier 
migration  than  the  Celts  of  history  ?  Their  name 
has  been  referred  to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in 
this  case  a  local  ( =  coastmen)  and  not  an  ethnical 
title,  and  might  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a  posterior  place  to 
the  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  have 
driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  from  the  Celts  is 
asserted  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  128),  but  the  distinction 
may  hare  been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the 
British  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The 
admixture  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question, 
which  Dr.  Latham  attempts  to  explain  on  the 
ground  that  the  term  Celt  (K/A.T01)  really  meant 
Iberian  (Ethn.  of  Ear.  p.  35).  That  such  questions 
as  these  should  arise  on  a  subject  which  carries  us 
back  to  times  of  hoar  antiquity,  forms  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  general  conclusion  that  we  can 
account  ethnnlogically  for  the  population  of  the 
European  continent. 

The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover 
after  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface:  the  large  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia,  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its 
coast  and  stud  the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South 
America,  and  again  the  immense  continent  of 
America  itself,  stretching  well  nigh  from  pole  to 
pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  Historical  aid 
is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in  his 
researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and 
language  are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  certainty,  or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability,  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  Much  has 
been  done ;  but  far  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  data  for  forming  a  conclusive  opinion  can  be 
obtained.  In  Asia,  the  languages  (all  into  two 
large  classes — the  monosyllabic,  and  the  aggluti- 
native. The  former  are  represented  ethnologically 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Mailer  under  the 
common  head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  his  view  in  regard- 
ing all  these  nations  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  family.  Whether  weac-^pt  or  reject  his 
theory,  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  linguistic  types 
and  of  connecting  links  between  the  various 
branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  be- 
tokens the  earliest  movement  from  the  common 
home  of  the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore 
assign  1  chronological  priority  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  agglutinative  languages  fell  geographi- 
cally into  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern. 
The  northern  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or 
family,  designated  by  German  ethnologists  the 
Ural-Altaian.  It  consists  of  the  following  five 
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branches: — (1)  The  Tuogusian,  covering  a  large 
area,  east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  between  lake  Baika. 
and  the  Tunguska.  (2)  The  Mongolian,  which 
prevails  over  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  among 
the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their  nomad  habits  lead 
them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia  or  Europe,  in 
the  latter  of  which  they  are  found  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Volga.  (3)  The  Turkish,  covering 
an  immense  area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east; 
in  Europe  spoken  by  the  Osmauli,  who  form  the 
governing  class  in  Turkey ;  by  the  Nogai,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  and  by  various 
Caucasian  tribes.  (4)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  White  Sea  in  the 
west  and  the  river  Anabara  in  the  cast.  (5)  The 
Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps ; 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  to  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  by  various  tribes 
about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissiaus  and  Mordvi- 
nians),  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakesand  Permians); 
and,  lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The 
southern  branch  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
four  classes: — (I)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of 
Hindostan.  (2)  The  Bhotlya,  of  Tibet,  the  sub- 
Himalayan  district  (Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the 
Lohitic  languages  east  of  the  Brahmapootra.  (3) 
The  Tal,  in  Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  Pegu.  (41  The 
Malay,  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  the  latter  being  the  original  settlement  of  1 
the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spread  in  compara- 
tively modem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing 
these  several  divisions,  can  only  be  divined  by  linJ 
guistic  tokens.  Prof.  M.  Mttller  assigns  to  the 
northern  tribes  the  following  chronological  order : 
— Tungusian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  and  Finnish; 
and  to  the  southern  division  the  following: — Tal, 
Malay,  Bhotlya,  and  Tamulian  (PA.  of  H.  i.  481). 
Geographically  it  appeal's  more  likely  that  the 
Malay  preceded  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as  they  occu- 
pied a  more  southerly  district.  The  later  move- 
ments of  the  European  branches  of  the  northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.  The  Turkish 
race  commenced  their  westerly  migration  from  the  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  century 
of  our  era ;  in  the  6th  they  liad  reached  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga;  in  the  11th  and  12th  the 
Turcomans  took  possession  of  their  present  quarters 
south  of  Caucasus:  in  the  13th  the  Osmanli  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Western  Asia ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed  from  Asia  Minor 
into  Europe;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  they 
had  established  themselves  at  Constantinople.  The 
Finnish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
settled  about  the  IJml  range,  and  thence  to  have 
I  migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
I  which  they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era ;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed 
I  southwards  to  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
1  dom  of  Bulgaria,  where,  however,  they  have  long 
1  ceased  to  have  any  national  existence.  The  Ugrian 
!  tribes,  who  are  the  early  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  Magyars,  approached  Europe  from  Asia 
in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury of  oui  era.  The  central  point  from  which  the 
various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  radiated 
would  appear  to  be  about  lake  Baikal.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  wc 
can  say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  former 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Malay  class  (Bunsen,  Ph.  of  II.  ii.  114),  but  th« 
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relations,  both  linguistic  and  ethnological,  existing 
between  the  Malay  and  the  black,  or  Negrito  popu- 
lation, which  is  found  on  many  of  the  groups  of 
islands,  art  not  well  defined.  The  approximation 
in  language  is  tar  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham's  Essays,  pp.  213,  218;  Garnett's  Es- 
says, p.  310),  and  in  certain  cases  amounts  to 
identity  (Kennedy's  Essays,  p.  85) ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity.  The 

y  polysynthetic  languages  of  North  America  are  re- 
garded as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian  stock 
(Buusen,  Ph.  of  H.  ii.  Ill),  and  a  close  affinity  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  the 
Kamskadale  and  Korean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  and  his  Migr.  p.  185). 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that  the 
population  of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's 
Strait*.  Other  theories  have,  however,  been  broached 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
chain  of  islands  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific 
may  have  conducted  a  Malay  population  to  South 
America;  and,  again,  an  African  origin  has  been 

•  claimed  for  the  Caribs  of  Central  America  (Ken- 
nedy's Essays,  pp.  100-123). 

In  conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is 
to  discover  the  elements  of  unity  amidst  the  most 
striking  external  varieties.  Already  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  are  massed  together  into  a  few 
large  groups.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the  historical  unity  of 
these  groups,  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  say. 
But  we  entertain  the  firm  persuasion  that  in  their 
broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield  an  increasing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

[The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 

*  article  are: — M.  Mttller.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
t  Language.  1862  :  Bunsen,  P hilosojihu  of  History, 
,   1  vols-  1854 ;  Renan,  HMoire  (Jenerale  des  Lan- 
f   aues  Simitioues,  3rd  ed.  1863;  Knobel,  1  BUter. 
,    tafel  der  Genesis.  1850;  W.toti  Humboldt,  L/eber 

dt*  Yerschiedenheit  des  mensc/Uicnen  Sprachbauea, 
4  1836  :  Delitzach.  Jeshurun.  1858 ;  Transactions  of 
the  Philological  Society ;  Kawlinson,  Herodotus, 

*  4  vols.,  1858 ;  Pott,  Etiimologische  Forschungen, 
,  1833:  Garnett,  "Xasavs.  1859;  Sihleicher,  Com- 
pendium der  txrqlcKhciwmGrammatik,  1861 ;  Die- 

I  fenbach.  Oriaines  Europeae.  1861  :  KwalJ.  Soracti- 
wissenschaftlicheAbhandlungen,  186'.'.]  [W.L.B.] 

Appendix. — Tower  of  Babel. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  forms  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious article  [Babel,  Tower  of]  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
in  which  the  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues,  the  eminent  cuneiform 
scholar  Dr.  Oppert  has  kindly  sent  the  following 
addition  to  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was 
preserved  at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testi- 
'  monies  of  classical  and  Babylonian  authorities 
(Abydenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ed.  Didot,  vol. 
iv.).  Only  the  Chaldeans  themselves  did  not  admit 
the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of  their  metro- 
polis ;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door  of  El 
(Kronos  or  Saturnus),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the 
Babylonians. 

The  Taltnudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Toner  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  Lite  Greek  Borsippa, 
the  Bis  Nimrud,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Hilith, 
S.W.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles  from  the  northern 


ruins  of  Babylon.  Several  passages  state  that  the 
air  of  Borsippa  makes  forgetful  (rDCD  TIN, 
avtr  mashkakh)  ;  and  one  rabbi  says  that  Borsif  is 
Bulsif,  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  \Bereshit  Rubba, 
f.  42,  1).  The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality 
is  Barsip  or  Barzipa,  which  we  explain  by  Tove~ 
of  Tongues.  The  French  expedition  to  Mesopotamia 
found  at  the  Birs  Nimrud  a  clav  cake,  dated  from 
Barsip  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  16th 
year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discovery  confirmed  the  hy- 
pothesis of  several  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Birs  Nimrud  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely 
restricted  to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great 
extension  of  the  city,  which,  according  to  ancient 
writers,  was  the  greatest  that  the  sun  ever  warmed 
with  its  beams.  Nebuchadnezzar  included  it  in  the 
great  circumvallation  of  480  stades,  but  left  it  out 
of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades;  and  when  the 
exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius,  Boi-sippa 
became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  historical 
writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Borsippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739 ;  Stephanus  Byx.  s.  t. 
Bopcranra),  and  the  former  is  the  building  elevated 
in  modern  times  on  the  very  basement  of  the  old 
Tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  Tower  of 
Jupiter  Beius.  In  our  Expedition  to  Mesopotamia c 
we  have  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  and  proved 
our  assertion  of  the  identity.  This  tower  of  He- 
rodotus has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pyramid  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  which  is  certainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  remains  called  now  Babil  (the  Mujellibea  of 
Kich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  an 
ideogram,*  composed  of  the  signs  for  house  and  spirit 
Yanima),  the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was  pro- 
bably Sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a 
stade  (600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet 
in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other  stages 
of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  ot 
this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the 
Earth,  i.  e.  the  planets.  The  tup  was  the  temple  of 
Nebo,  and  iu  the  substructure  ligar)  was  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This 
building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India  House  in- 
scription (col.  iv.  1.  61),  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(i.  181  &c.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription : — "  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples, 
who  attests  the  immutable  affection  of  Merodach, 
the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo;  the  saviour,  the 
wise  man  who  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  tbe 
highest  god  ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproach,  the 
repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  son 
of  Nabopallassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

"  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  se- 
ated me :  lie  has  imposed  on  me  to  reconstruct  bis 
building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  tbe 
heaven  and  the  earth,  has  charged  my  hands  with 
the  sceptre  of  justice. 

"  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  tbe  chief  of  the  gods ; 
the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  1  have 
adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shining  gold. 

•  Expedition  en  Mtopotamie,  I.  208.   Oompare  sua 
the  trigonometrical  survey  ol  the  river  in  tbe  plates. 
<■  KIT.  Zl.  DA  in  syllable  characters. 
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"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded 
and  built,  I  hare  completed  its  magnificence  with 
silver,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  enamelled  bricks, 
fir  and  pine. 

"  The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base, 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  1  built  and 
finished  it;  I  hare  highly  exalted  its  head  with 
bricks  covered  with  copper.* 

"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  A  former  king 
built  it  (.they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  com- 
plete its  head.  Since  a  remote  time  people  /tad 
"  abandoned  it,  without  order  expressmj  their  words. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder 
had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay ;  the  bricks  of  the 
casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great 
lord,  excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  building.  I 
lid  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the 
foundation-stone.  In  a  fortunate  month,  an  aus- 
picious day,  I  undertook  to  build  porticoes  around 
the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks.  1  adapted  the  circuits.  1  put  the  inscrip- 
tion of  my  name  in  the  Kitir  of  the  porticoes. 

"  I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head. 
As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  1  founded,  I 
made  it ;  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  1  exalted 
its  summit 

"  Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Mero- 
dach,  be  propitious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my 
authority.  Giant  me  a  life  until  the  remotest 
time,  a  sevenfold  progeny,  the  stability  of  my 
throne,  the  victory  of  my  sword,  the  pacification  of 
foes,  the  triumph  over  the  lands  t  In  the  columns 
of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  course  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

"  Imitate,  0  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  father  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildings, 
strengthen  my  authority .  May  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  king-repairer,  remain  before  thy  face  1 " 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the 
only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions.'  The  story  is  a  Sheraitic 
and  not  only  a  Hebrew  oue,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
story  at  Babylon. 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elevated  on  the  spot 
where  the  story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion 
of  tongues,  have  therefore  a  more  modern  origin, 
but  interest  nevertheless  by  their  stupendous  ap- 
pearance [Oppert.] 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— I.  The  history  of  a 
word  which  has  been  used  to  express  some  special, 
wonderful  fact  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is  itself 
full  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  fact  which  that  word  repre- 
sents. 

rAoVrro,  or  y\i<rtra,  the  word  employed  through- 
out the  N.  T.  for  the  gift  now  under  consideration, 
is  used— (1.)  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech;  (2.) 
for  a  foreign  word,  imported  and  half-naturalised  in 
Greek  (Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  §  14),  a  meaning  which  the 
words  "  gloss"  and  "glossary  "  preserve  for  us;  (3.) 
in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the  pattern  of  the  corre- 
sponding Hebrew  word  (fivb),  for  "speech"  or 
"  language^JGen.  x.  5 ;  Dan.  i.  4,  &c.  &c.). 

•  This  manner  of  building  Is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Phllostratus  (ApaU.  Turn.  i.  25)  as  Babylonian. 
1  See  BtfOition  en  Mcsojntamic,  luui.  i.  200. 


Each  of  these  meanings  might  be  the  starting- 
point  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so.  (A).  Eichhorn  and 
Bardili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u.  Ki-it.  1829,  p. 
8,  et  seq.),  and  to  some  extent  Buusen  (Hippolytut, 
i.  9),  starting  from  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called 
gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips 
refuse  their  office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and 
distinct.  (B).  Bleek  himself  (ut  supr.  p.  33) 
adopts  the  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  the  received  sense.  He  infers 
from  this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  un-  , 
usual,  poetic  language — that  the  speakeis  were  in  n  ' 
high-wrought  excitement  which  allowed  itself  in 
mystic,  figurative  terms.  In  this  view  he  had 
been  preceded  by  Emesti  (Op'tsc.  Theolog.;  see 
Morning  Watch,  iv.  101)  and  Herder  (Die  Oabe 
der  Sprache,  pp.  47,  70),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
tends the  meaning  to  special  mystical  interpreta- 
tions of -the  O.T.  (C).  The  received  traditional 
view  starts  from  the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in 
the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic  power. 

We  have  to  see  which  of  these  views  has  most  to 
commend  it  (A),  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet 
the  condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent 
meaning  of  the  word  in  later  Greek.  (B),  though 
true  in  some  of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  support  itself  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine  (comp.  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii.  8, 
"  linguam  esse  cum  quia  loquatur  obscuras  et  mys- 
ticas  signiticationes"),  appears  faulty,  as  failing 
(I)  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  N.  T.  was  more  likely  to  be  determined  by 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  LXX.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet 
the  phenomena  of  Acts  ii.  (C)  therefore  commends 
itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting  at  least  from  the 
right  poiut,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  truth 
(comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 

II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  gift  in  question,  are — (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17; 
(2.)  Acta  ii.  1-13,  x.  46,  xix.  6  ;  (3.)  1  Cor.  xii.  xiv. 
It  deserves  notice  that  the  chronological  sequence  of 
these  passages,  as  determined  by  the  date  of  their 
composition,  is  probably  just  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  refer.  The 
first  group  is  later  than  the  second,  the  second 
than  the  third.  It  will  be  expedient,  however, 
whatever  modifications  this  fact  may  suggest  after- 
wards, to  deal  with  the  passages  in  their  commonly 
received  order. 

III.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight 
into  truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some 
kind,  appears  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  disciples  are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall 
speak,  for  the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in 
them  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11).  The  lips 
of  Galilean  peasants  are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly 
before  kings.  The  only  condition  is  that  they  are  • 
"  not  to  premeditate  "—to  yield  themselves  alto- 
gether to  the  power  that  works  on  them.  Thus 
they  shall  have  given  to  them  *'  a  mouth  and 
wisdom "  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  "  to 

c  Several  scholars,  we  know,  do  not  agree  with  us 
We  guve  our  reasons  Ave  years  ago,  and  our  antagonists 
have  not  yet  refuted  them, 
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gainsay  or  resist."  In  Hark  xri.  17  we  have  a  > 
more  definite  term  employed:  "They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues  (a-airus  yhiaaaiS)."  Stalling, 
as  above,  from  (Cj,  it  can  hardly  be  question«l 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that  the 
.  disciples  should  speak  iu  new  languages  which  they 
'  had  not  learnt  as  other  men  learn  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (comp.  Meyer, 
Teschendorf,  Alford,  in  toe.)  make  it  doubtful 
whether  we  have  here  the  language  of  the  Evange- 
list— doubtful  therefore  whether  we  have  the  ipsis- 
tima  verba  of  the  Lord  himself,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  of  some  early  transcriber  to  the 
contents  of  the  section,  no  longer  extant,  with 
which  the  Gospel  had  originally  ended.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  possible  that  the  later  phenomena, 
or  later  thoughts  respecting  them,  may  have  de- 
t*  mined  the  language  in  which  the  promise  is  re- 
corded. On  either  hypothesis,  the  promise  deter- 
mines nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  It  was 
to  be  a  "  sign."  It  was  not  to  belong  to' a  chosen 
few  only — to  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  It  was  to 
"follow  them  that  believed" — to  be  among  the 
fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  God. 

IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  is,  in  its 
broad  features,  familiar  euough  to  us.  The  days 
since  the  Ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  ceaseless 
ecstasy  of  worship  (l.uke  xiiv.  53).  The  120  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together,  waiting  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  power  from  on  high — 
of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new  gifts  ot 
utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  come,  which 
they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  on  as  the  wit- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as 
Ezekicl  had  heard  in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar 
(i.  24,  xliii.  2),  at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol 
of  a  spiritual  creative  power  (comp.  Ez.  xxxvii. 
1-14;  Gen.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  11;  2  Chr.  v.  14; 
Ps.  civ.  3,  4).  With  this  there  was  another  sign  I 
associated  even  more  closely  with  their  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  There  appeared  unto  them 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "  thick  cloud  " 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  or  "  enfolding"  the  Divine  glory  (Ez. 
i.  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  (otcjiMpi- 
(6n(v<u),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.*  The  out- 
ward symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward 
change.  They  were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit," 
as  the  Baptist  and  their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i. 

*  The  sign  In  this  case  had  Its  starting-point  In  the 
traditional  belief  of  Israelites.  There  had  been,  it  was  said, 
tongues  or  fire  on  the  original  Pentecost  (Schncckenburger, 
BeitrSge.  p.  8,  referring  to  Buxtorf,  De  Synag.,  and  Phtlo. 
De  Dead.).  The  later  Kabbls  were  not  without  their 
■  legends  of  a  like  "  oaptlsm  of  Are."  Nlcodemus  ben  Go- 
rlon  and  Jocbanan  ben  Zaccal,  men  of  great  holiness  and 
wisdom,  went  Into  an  upper  chamber  to  expound  the  Law, 
and  the  house  began  to  be  full  of  Are  (Ughtfoot,  Barm. 
III.  14 ;  Soboettgen,  Bar.  Bet.  in  Acts  It.). 

'  It  deserves  notice  that  here  also  there  are  analogies 
In  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that  went  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  God  on  Slnal  was  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  sons  of  men  (Wetstetn,  on 
Acts  11.) ;  and  the  bath-kol,  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God, 
was  beard  by  every  man  in  bis  own  tongue  (Schnecken- 
burger,  BeitrSge).  So,  as  regards  the  power  of  speaking, 
t  'hero  was  a  tradition  that  the  great  Kabbls  of  the  Sanbe- 


I  15,  iv.  1),  though  they  themselves  had  as  yet  do 
experience  of  a  like  kind.  "  They  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance." The  narrative  that  follows  leaves  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heard 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  col- 
loquial knowledge  previously.  The  direct  state- 
ment, "  They  heard  them  speaking,  each  man  id 
his  own  dialect,"  the  loug  list  of  nations,  the  words 
put  into  the  lips  of  the  heaters — these  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  with  the  theories  of  Bleek,  Herder, 
and  Bunsen,  without  a  wilful  distortion  of  the  evi- 
dence.h  What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  pheno- 
menon so  marvellous  and  exceptional  ?  What  views 
have  men  actually  taken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  beliet 
of  the  Church  has  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal 
gilt  the  disciples  received  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed  for  their  work 
as  Evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  permanent, 
and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  though  it 
had  been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things. 
With  this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations. 
Differences  of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  points. 
Augustine  thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all 
languages  (De  Verb.  Apost.  clxxv.  3) ;  Chrysostom 
that  each  had  a  special  language  assigned  to  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  indication  of  the  country 
which  he  was  called  to  evangelize  (Horn,  in  Act. 
ii.).  Some  thought  that  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  was  70  or  75,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.'l, 
or  120,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Baionins, 
Antial.  i.  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the 
Pentecostal  gift  the  antithesis  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity. 
"  Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines,  donum  lin- 
guarum  dispersos  in  unum  populum  coilegit  * 
(Grotius,  in  loc.). 

Widely  diffused  as  this  belief  has  been,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with 
which  the  N.  T.  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the 
gift  recorded  in  the  Acts  connects  it,  not  with  the 
work  of  teaching,  but  with  that  of  piaise  and 
adoration ;  not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's 
lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in  them.  It 
came  and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power 
of  utterance — in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other 
gift  of  prophecy  with  which  it  was  so  often  assort- 
ated  (Acts  ii.  16,  17,  xix.  6)— and  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  as  a  thing  to  be  used  this  way  or 
that,  according  as  they  chose.c  The  speech  of  St. 
Peter  which  follows,  like  most  other  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  a  Jerusalem  audience,  was  spoken  appa- 
rently in  Aramaic.'    When  St.  Paul,  who  "  spake 

drlm  could  spena  all  the  seventy  languages  or  the  world. 

•  The  first  discussion  whether  the  gilt  of  tongues  wa* 
bestowed  "per  modum  habitus"  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted Is  found  in  Salmaalus,  Dt  Ling.  Bear,  (quoted  by 
Thilo,  De  Ling.  Ignit.  In  Menthen's  Tkaaurta.  Ii.  4ti), 
whose  conclusion  is  In  the  negative.  Even  Calniet  admits 
that  It  was  not  permanent  {Comm.  in  loc).  Compare  also 
Wetstcln,  in  loc. ;  and  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  lBJJ, 
p.  646. 

1  I>.  Stanley  suggests  Greek,  as  addressed  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  who  were  present  in  such  large  numhrrs 
(Kxcurs.  on  Gift  of  Tongues,  Corintaians,  p.  260.  2nd  edA 
That  St,  Peter  and  the  Apostles  could  speak  a  provincial 
Greek  is  probable  enough ;  but  In  this  Instance  the  speera 
is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  permanent  dwellers  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  II.  32,  36),  and  was  likely,  like  that  of  St  Paal 
(Acts  xxl.  40),  to  be  spoken  In  their  tongue.  To  most  of 
the  Hellenistic  bearers  this  would  be  intelligible  enoogh- 
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with  tongues  more  than  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there 
a  no  mention  made  of  his  using  the  language  of 
Lycaonia.  It  is  almost  implied  that  he  did  not 
understand  it  (Acts  xiv.  11).  Not  one  word  in 
the  discussion  of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv. 
implies  that  the  gift  was  of  this  nature,  or  given 
for  this  purpose.  If  it  had  been,  the  Apostle  would 
surely  have  told  those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and 
preach  to  the  outlying  nations  of  the  heathen  world, 
iustead  of  disturbing  the  Church  by  what,  on  this 
hypothesis,  would  have  been  a  needless  and  offensive 
ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Corinthians,  p.  261, 2nd 
ed.).  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the  tradition 
that  St.  Peter  was  followed  in  his  work  by  Mark  as 
an  interpreter  (tpfii)y(vr^s)  (  Papias,  in  Euseb.  H.E. 
iii.  30),  that  even  St.  Paul  was  accompanied  by 
Titus  in  the  same  character — "  quia  non  potuit 
dirinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno  Graeci  elo- 
quii  sermone  explicate  "  (Hieran.  quoted  by  Estius 
in  2  Cor.  ii.) — thi-y  must  at  least  be  received  ns 
testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest  to  the 
phenomena  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  them  as 
those  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  vi.  6), 
sometimes  urged  in  support  of  the  common  view, 
in  reality  decides  nothing,  and,  as  for  as  it  goes, 
tends  against  it  (infra).  Nor,  it  may  be  added, 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was 
such  a  gift  necessary.  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin,  the 
three  languages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  Greek 
alone  sufficed,  as  the  N.  T.  shows  us,  for  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
for  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The  conquests  of  Alex- 
l  r  nnder  and  of  Rome  had  mode  men  diglottic  to  an 
extent  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  (2.)  Some 
interpreters,  influenced  in  part  by  these  facts,  have 
seen  their  way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty 
by  changing  the  character  of  the  miracle.  It  lay 
not  in  any  new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers, 
but  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  hearers. 
Woids  which  the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their 
own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in 
their  native  speech.  This  view  we  find  adopted  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (De  Spir.  Sanct.),  discussed,  but 
not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Orat. 
xliv.),  and  reproduced  by  Erasmus  (in  fee.).  A 
modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
Schneckenburger  (Bcitr&ie),  and  in  part  adopted 
by  Olshausen  (/.  c.)  and  Neander  (Pflanz,  u.  Leit. 
i.  15).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the 
so-called  mesmeric  state,  are  referred  to  as  analo- 
gous. The  speaker  was  cn  rapport  with  his  hearers ; 
the  latter  shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and 
so  heard  them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their 
own  tongues. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons  against 
both  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this  hypothesis. 
(I.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement 
of  Acts  ii.  4,  "  They  began  to  speak  with  other 
'tongues."  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle, 
nnd  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in 
this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer 
connects  itself  with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
following  on  intense  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but 
is  a  mere  physical  prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  capacity 
for  such  a  supernatural  power  (Mark  xvi.  17). 
(3.)  It  involves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The 
miracle,  on  this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men 


believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact  (4.)  It  is 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might 
be  expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  state- 
ments do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may 
be  an  exaggerated  report  of  what  actually  took 
place — a  legend  with  or  without  a  historical  founda- 
tion. Those  who  recognise  such  a  groundwork  see 
in  "  the  rushing  mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane  of  a 
thunderstorm,  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning ;  in  the 
"  tongues  like  as  of  fire,"  the  flashings  of  the 
electric  fluid;  in  the  "speaking  with  tongues,"  the 
loud  screams  of  men,  not  all  Galileans,  but  coming 
from  many  lands,  overpowered  by  strong  excite- 
ment, speaking  in  mystical,  figurative,  abrupt  ex- 
clamations. They  see  in  this  "  the  cry  of  the  new- 
bom  Christendom.'*  (Bunsen,  Hippotylus.  ii.  12 ; 
Ewald,  Qesch.  Isr.  vi.  110;  Bleek,  /.  o. ;  Herder, 
/.  c.)  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writers, 
such  a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  in 
detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the  incredibility  of 
any  fact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  falsehood  of  St.  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

V.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought 
before  us  ?  What  inferences  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  them  ? 

(1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples,  in 
other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean  Aramaic, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(2.)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  hare  been  de- 
termined, not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "  gave  them  utterance."  The  out- 
ward tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burn- 
ing fire"  within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
prophets,  could  not  be  repressed  (Jer.  xx.  9). 

(3.)  The  word  used,  iiro<pteyyt<rdat,  not  merely 
Xakttv,  has  in  the  LXX.  a  special,  though  not  an 
exclusive,  association  with  the  oracular  speech  of 
true  or  false  prophets,  and  appears  to  imply  some 
peculiar,  perhaps  musical,  solemn  intonation  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xxv.  I ;  Ez.  xiii.  9 ;  Trommii  Concordant. 
s.  t.  ;  Grotius  and  Wetstsin,  in  loc. ;  Andrewes, 
W/titwnday  Sermont,  i.). 

(4.)  The  "tongues"  were  used  as  an  instru- 
ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  At  first,  in- 
deed, there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The 
disciples  were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in 
the  Spirit's  gifts.  When  they  were  beard  by  others, 
it  was  as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and 
great  works,  of  God  (jityaXtia).  What  they  uttered 
was  not  a  warning,  or  reproof,  or  exhortation,  but 
a  doxology  (Stanley,  I.  c. ;  Baumgarten,  Apostcl- 
getch.  §3).  When  the  work  of  teaching  began,  it 
was  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  utterance 
of  tongues  ceased. 

(5.)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to 
be  under  tire  .influence  of  some  strong  excitement, 
"  full  of  new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men, 
or  as  they  themselves  had  been  before.  Some  re- 
cognised, indeed,  that  they  were  in  a  higher  state, 
but  it  was  one  which,  in  some  of  its  outward  fea- 
tures, had  a  counterfeit  likeness  in  the  lower. 
When  St.  Paul  uses — in  Eph.  v.  18,  19  (tAtjjk>5o-8« 
rytifiaros) — the  all  but  selfsame  word  which  St. 
Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  disciples 
(luKhaBiiaca'  mtipatot  ayiov),  it  is  to  contrast  it 
with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
"  psalms  and  hymns,,  and  spiritual  songs." 

<  6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  ■» 
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power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental 
life  lead  us  to  a  region  where  onr  words  should  be 
"  wary  and  few."  There  is  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
reduce  to  the  known  order  of  nature  that  which  is 
by  confession  above  and  beyond  it.  In  this  and 
in  other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  possible,  with- 
out irreverence  or  doubt — following  the  guidance 
which  Scripture  itself  gives  us — to  trace  in  what 
way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  as 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.  At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  at- 
tended from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as 
that  which  was  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  pilgrims  of  each  nation  uttering  their  praises 
and  doxologies.  The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the 
Galilean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it ;  now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a  supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never 
heard  before.  We  have  the  authority  of  John  xiv. 
'26  for  seeing  in  such  an  exaltation  one  of  the 
special  works  of  the  Divine  Comforter. 

(7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of 
praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  The  twice-repeated 
burden  of  that  prediction  is,  "I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit,"  and  the  effect  on .  those  who  receive  it  is 
that  "  they  shall  prophesy."  We  may  see  there- 
fore in  this  special  gift  that  which  is  analogous  to 
one  element  at  least  of  the  rpo/prrrtia  of  the  0.  T. ; 
but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
excluded.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
*po<tnrrfla  (in  this,  the  N.  T.  sense  of  the  word) 
are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led,  there- 
fore, to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is 
included  in  the  O.  T.  use  of  the  word ;  and  this  is 
(bund  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song,  which 
appears  under  (hat  name  in  the  two  histories  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-24),  and  in  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

(8.)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in 
xiv.  15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15, 
17,  xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs,  at 
which  faith  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  imposition  of 
the  Apostles'  hands  brought  men  into  the  same 
sta(e,  imparted  to  them  the  same  gift,  as  they  had 
themselves  experienced.  In  this  case,  too,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected  with  and  dis- 
tinguished from  "prophecy"  in  its  N.T.  sense. 

VI.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and 
compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation."  This  fact  is  in  itself 
significant.  Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the 
one  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted 
from  the  control  of  man's  reason  and  conscience. 
The  Spirit  acts  through  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
Apostle  or  the  Church,  not  less  but  more  autho- 
ritatively than  in  the  most  rapturous  and  wonderful 
utterances.  The  facts  which  may  be  gathered  are 
briefly  these: 

•  (1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were 
not  confined  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church. 
If  irt  find  them  at  Jern  .nlcm,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  by 


implication  at  Thessalonica  also  (I  Thess.  v.  19), 
we  may  well  believe  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
curring wherever  the  spirits  of  men  were  passing 
through  the  same  stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gilts,  in  both  the  lists 
given  by  St.  Haul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places 
that  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.  They  are  not  among  the  greater 
gifts  which  men  are  to  "  covet  earnestly  "  ( 1  Cor. 
xii.  31,  xiv.  5).  As  signs  of  a  life  quickened  into 
expression  where  before  it  had  been  dead  and  dumb, 
the  Apostle  could  wish  that  "  they  all  spake  with 
tongues"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  5),  could  rejoice  that  be 
himself  "  spake  with  tongues  more  than  they  all " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  It  was  good  to  have  known  the 
working  of  a  power  raising  them  above  the  common 
level  of  their  consciousness.  They  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  the  childhood  of  the  Christian  life,  not  to  its 
maturity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  They  brought  with 
them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ibid.  23).  The  only 
safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  "  forbid  them  " 
(ibid.  39),  not  to  "  quench  "  them  (1  Thess.  v.  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  was 
the  first  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  extin- 
guished too,  but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite 
them.  This  language,  as  has  been  stated,  learn 
it  hardly  possible  to  look  on  the  gift  as  that  of  a 
linguistic  knowledge  bestowed  for  the  purpose  of 
evangelising. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue " 
(now  used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the 
epithet "  new  *  or  "  other  ")  •  is  that  it  is  unintel- 
ligible. The  man  "  speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (<V  mi/tan  as  equi- 
valent to  iy  •yAoVoTj,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no 
one  understands  him  (itcoi(t).  He  can  hardly  be 
said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself.  The  rrevfim 
in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
your  ( 1  Cor.  xiv.  14).  He  speaks  not  to  men,  bnt 
to  himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chrysost.  Horn.  35,  in 
1  Cor.).  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might 
and  did  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  man's  own 
life  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  This  might  be  the  only  way 
in  which  some  natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the 
apathy  of  a  sensual  life,  or  the  dulness  of  a  formal 
ritual.  The  ecstasy  of  adoration  which  seemed  to 
men  madness,  might  be  a  refreshment  unspeakable 
to  one  who  was  weary  with  the  subtle  question- 
ings of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  familiar  and  in- 
telligible words  were  fraught  with  recollections  of 
controversial  bitterness  or  the  wnnderings  of  doubt 
(cimp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  this  use 
of  the  gift  by  Edw.  Irving,  Homing  Watch,  t. 
p.  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a  contradic- 
tion. "  Tongues  are  tor  a  sign,"  not  to  believers, 
but  to  those  who  do  not  believe;  yet  the  effect  oo 
unbelievers  is  not  that  of  attracting  but  repelling. 
A  meeting  in  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  exer- 
cised without  restraint-,  would  seem  to  a  heathen 
visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense  Chris- 
tian (the  JJiaVnr,  the  man  without  a  xdf  •o'M*)-  to 
be  an  assembly  of  mndmen.  The  history  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  pa- 
radox. The  tongues  are  a  sign.  They  witnes>  that 
the  daily  experience  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their 
spiritual  powers.  They  disturb,  startle,  awaken,  are 
given  eir  to  ixirKtiTTttrBcu  (Chrysost.  Bom,  36,  m 


•  The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  Uut 
"  unknown  "  is  an  interpolation  of  the  A.  V. 
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1  Cor.),  but  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  grounds 
of  conviction  and  belief  (bo  Const.  Apost.  viii.). 
They  involve  of  necessity  a  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings. 
Therefore  it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already, 
prophecy  is  the  greater  gift.  Five  clear  words 
spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  to  the  miud  and 
conscience  of  another,  are  better  than  ten  thousand 
of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phenomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  also 
were  "  tongues  "  in  the  sense  of  being  languages, 
of  which  the  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii.,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  unusual 
forms  of  speech  (Bleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bun- 
sen),  or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in 
Olshausen,  in  toe.).  The  question  is  not  one  for  a 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue  de- 
rived its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely  to  use 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable 
that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
form  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  divers 
kinds  of  tongues  "  ( 1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  "  tongues  of 
men"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  differences  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as 
differences  of  language  than  as  belonging  to  utter- 
ances all  equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  The  position 
maintained  by  Lightfoot  (Harm,  of  Oosp.  on  Acts  ii.), 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the  power  of 
speaking  and  understanding  the  true  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.,  may  seem  somewhat  extravagant,  bat  there 
seems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
words  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  converts  at 
Corinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exer  cise  when 
translated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongues  were  probably  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  that 
language.  Thus,  the  "  Maranatha  "  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
22,  compared  with  xii.  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
that  word  had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counter- 
feit inspiration.  It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to 
cry  Abba,  as  their  recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.6).  Ifwe  are  to  attach 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  "  tongues  of  angels  "  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  it  must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the 
words  surpassing  human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul 
heard  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again 
with  the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix.  1-6 ;  Stanley,  /.  c. ; 
Ewald,  Oesch.  Isr.  vi.  p.  117).  The  retention  of 
other  words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  in  that  of  the  .nations  of  the  West,  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  same  feeling  operating  in  other 
ways  after  the  special  power  had  ceased. 

(6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii.,  we  have  to  think 
of  some  peculiar  intonation  as  frequently  charac- 
terising the  exercise  of  the  *'  tongues."  The  analogies 
which  suggest  themselves  to  St.  Paul's  mind  are 
those  of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  7,  8).  lu  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the 
spirit"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but  not  with  the  under- 
standing also,  the  strain  of  ecstatic  melody  must 


have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could  perceive. 
To  "  sing  and  make  melody,"  is  specially  charac-  ^ 
teristic  of  those  who  are  tilled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  v.  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  dis- 
tinctly musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the 
minds  of  men,  we  may  trace  in  the  "cry"  (Rom. 
viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6)  and  the  "  ineffable  groanings" 
(Rom.  viii.  26)  which  are  distinctly  ascribed  tc 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To  those  who 
know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as  the 
organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  chaitn 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states, 
the  influence  even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered, 
especially  of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which 
is  not  that  of  our  common  life  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac. 
Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.),  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
consciousness,  the  gift  should  take  its  place  among 
the  means  by  which  a  man  "built  up"  his  own 
life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  present  to 
expound  his  utterances,  to  "edify"  others  also.' 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was, 
as  the  woi-ds  just  used  remind  us,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  interpretation.  It  might  belong  to 
any  listener  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27).  It  might  belong  to 
the  speaker  himself  when  he  returned  to  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  conscious  thought  (1  Cor.  xiv.  13). 
Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has  been 
here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  moie  or  less  largely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without 
either,  to  follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  enraptured  spirit,  to  trace  the 
subtle  associations  which  linked  together  words  and 
thoughts  that  seemed  at  first  to  have  no  point  of 
contact.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  "  tongues ''  might  become 
a  treasure-house  of  deep  truths.  Sometimes,  it 
would  appear,  not  even  this  was  possible.  The 
power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound.  As  the  pipe 
or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at  random 
over  the  str  ings,  but  with  no  tuurroiJi,  no  musical 
interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  '*  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation.  There 
might  be  a  strange  awfulness,  or  a  strange  sweet- 
ness as  of  "  the  tongues  of  angels,"  but  what  it 
meant  was  known  only  to  God  ( 1  Cor.  xiv.  7-11). 

VII.  (1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  lias 
been  said,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Gala- 
tions,  the  Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
from  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  alto- 
gether absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  The 
life  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Church  has  passed 
into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state.  Wide  truths, 
abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  himself  lives  in 
and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than  exceptional 
Xaptouara,  however  marvellous.  The  "  tongues  " 
are  already  "  ceasing  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8),  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"  tongues"  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  above 
all  gifts,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  "  tongues  "  was  gradual.  As  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  de- 


'  Neander  (rflans.  u.  Lett.  L  15)  refers  to  the  effect  this.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St  Antony  of  Padua 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  upon  bearers  and  SU  Vincent  Ferrer  (Acta  Sanctorum,  June  24  and 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Latin  in  which  |  April  S),  of  which  this  Is  probably  the  explanation, 
be  pieached  (<>pp.  ii.  .'.11,  cd.  Mublllon)  as  an  instance  of  j  (Comp.  also  Wolff,  Curat  rkilokg.  in  N.  T.  Acts  1U 
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marcation  when  the  rpo^nrtia  of  the  Apostolic  age 
passed  into  the  oitWicaAfa  that  remained  perma- 
nently in  the  Church,  so  there  must  hare  been  a 
time  when  "  tongues "  were  still  heard,  though  less 
frequently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  The  tes- 
timony of  Irenaeus  (Adv.  JJaer.  v.  6)  that  there 
were  brethren  in  his  time  "  who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  prove,  the  permanence  of 
the  gift  in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of 
evangelising  (Wordsworth  on  Acts  ii.),  must  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
like  those  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  part 
which  they  had  filled  in  the  worship  of  the  Church 
was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  " 
of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these,  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  mystic  names,  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such  e.g.  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ends  his  TlaiSayarySs,  and  the  earliest 
Sibylline  verses)  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the 
ecstatic  utterances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of 
adoration  had  originally  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch, 
Christ!.  Lehre,  ii.  p.  268). 

Alter  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  ail 
traces  of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Eusebius 
(  Comm.  in  Pa.  xlvi.)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
tone  in  which  Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  {Comm. 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.)  is  that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole 
subject  to  be  obscure,  because  there  are  no  pheno- 
mena within  his  own  experience  at  all  answering  to 
it.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Church  was  to 
,T  maintain  reverence  and  order,  and  to  repress  all 
approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those  who  yielded 
to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertullian 
(infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  on  as  an  evil,  showed 
themselves  in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — 
wild,  inarticulate  cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little 
meaning,  almost  convulsive  gestures— and  were  met 
by  Chrysostom  with  the  sternest  possible  reproof 
(Horn,  in  Tt.  vi.  2,  ed.  Migne,  vi.  p.  100). 

VIII.  (1 .)  A  wider  question  of  deep  interest  pre- 
sents itself.  Can  we  find  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  any  facts  analogous  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "  tongues  "  ?  Recognising,  as  we  do,  the 
great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in  its 
origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  fore- 
shadowings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other 
Xflviuna  of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps, 
governments,  had  or  have  analogies,  in  special  states 
of  men's  spiritual  life,  at  other  times  and  under 
other  conditions,  and  so  may  these.  The  three  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  are,  as  has  been  seen,  (1)  an 
ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousness, 
the  human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a 
power  above  itself ;  (2 j  the  utterance  of  words  in 
tones  startling  and  impressive,  but  often  conveying 
no  distinct  meaning;  (3j  the  use  of  languages 


t  Peep.  The  word,  omitted  in  Its  place,  deserves  a  sepa- 
rate notice,  it  Is  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  viil.  19,  x.  14, 
as  the  equivalent  of  ^|¥DV,  "  to  chirp"  or  "cry."  The 
Latin  fripio,  from  which*  it  comes,  is,  like  the  Hebrew, 
onomatopoettc,  and  is  used  U>  pspress  tl>e  waiting  cry  of 
young-  chickens  or  infant  children.   In  this  sense  it  Is 


which  the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  con- 
verse in. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature.  The  word  include* 
something  more  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct 
message  of  God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  crane 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  be  lies  ou  the 
ground,  all  night,  stripped  of  his  kingly  armour, 
and  joining  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  company  of 
prophets,  or  pouring  out  his  own  utterances  to  the 
sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xix.  24;  comp.  Stan- 
ley, /.  c). 

(3.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and 
diviners  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry. 
As  they,  in  their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were 
counterfeits  of  those  who  truly  bore  the  name,  so 
we  may  venture  to  trace  in  other  things  that  which 
resembled,  more  or  less  closely,  what  had  accom- 
panied the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift.  And  hoe 
we  have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  in- 
tonations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  (ol  tyyac- 
rpl/tvioi,  at  iic  rr/s  kotktas  <pterovotv)  "  peep f 
and  mutter"  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  "voice  of  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,"  comes  low  out  of  the 
ground  (Is.  xxix.  4).  The  false  prophets  simulate 
with  their  tongues  (tK&dWovras  vptxfntrelas 
yKifftrrn,  LXX.)  the  low  voice  with  which  the 
true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had  spoken 
(Jer.  xxiii.  31  ;  comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.  DK3). 

(4.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  21) 
from  Is.  xxviii.  1 1  ("  With  men  of  other  tongues 
(«V  irtpoyXiacois)  and  other  lips  will  I  speak 
unto  this  people  "),  has  a  significance  of  which  we 
onght  not  to  lose  sight.  The  common  interpreta- 
tion sees  in  that  passage  only  a  declaration  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  Prophets 
should  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of  alien 
conquerors.  Ewald  (Prophet,  in  Inc.),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of 
thunder  striking  terror  into  men's  minds.  St.  Paul, 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  "  tongues  "  present  to 
his  mind,  saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pro- 
phet's words.  Those  who  turned  aside  from  the 
true  prophetic  message  should  be  left  to  the  darker, 
"  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utterances,  which 
were  in  the  older,  what  the  "  tongues  "  were  in  the 
later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  the  text 
thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  , 
the  true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is 
to  be  the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the 
counterfeit  (comp.  especially  the  LXX..  4  jrpo^njr 
6  TopeOTi)K<»r,  Mpcnros  i  wwv/iaTOC^o'poi). 

(5.)  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  stare, 
the  condition  of  the  udVm  as  distinct  from  the 
»po<p^T7js,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek  thinkers 
recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration  (Plato. 

Timaens,  72  B ;  Bleek,  I.  c).  The  Pythoness  and 
the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a  power  which  tbey 
cannot  resist.  They  labour  under  the  afflatus  of 
the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  ("  nec  toor- 
tale  sonans"),  often  hardly  coherent,  burst  from 
their  lips.    It  remains  for  interpreters  to  collect  the 


used  In  the  first  of  these  passages  for  the  low  cry  of  the 
false  soothsayers.  In  the  second  for  that  of  birds  whom 
the  band  of  the  spoiler  snatches  from  their  nests,  la 
Is.  xxxvill.  14,  where  the  *ame  word  Is  used  In  (be 
Hebrew,  the  A.  V.  gives, "  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so 
did  1  chatter." 
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scattered  utterances,  and  to  give  them  shape  and  I 
meaning  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  45,  98,  ct  seq.). 

(6.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  hare, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tertullian  (de  Anim.  c.  9),  as  a  Montanist, 
claims  the  "  revelationum  charismata  "  as  given  to 
a  sister  of  that  sect.  They  came  to  her  "inter 
dominica  solemnia ;"  she  was,  "  per  ecstasin,  in 
spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and  with  the 
Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries  ("  sacra- 
menta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  move- 
r  ment  of  the  Mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century, 
the  prophesyings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early 
history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  the  Revivals  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  those  of  a  later  date  in  Sweden,  Ame- 
rica, and  Ireland  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fruitful 
in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
bling those  which  we  are  now  considering. 

(7.)  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  presents  some 
facts  of  special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings 
raused  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  pressing  with  intolerable  severity  on  the  Hu- 
guenots of  the  Cevennes.  The  persecuted  flocks  met 
together  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and  hope  strung 
to  its  highest  pitch.  The  accustomed  order  of 
worship  was  broken,  and  labouring  men,  children, 
and  female  servants,  spoke  with  rapturous  eloquence 

•  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in  168G,  then 
crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost 
European  celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London 
in  1706,  claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy, 
Cry  from  the  Desert;  N.  Peyrat,  Pastors  in  the 
Wilderness).  An  Englishman,  John  Lacy,  became 
first  a  convert  and  then  a  leader.  The  convulsive 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect  drew  down  the  ridicule 
of  Shaftesbury  (  On  Enthusiasm).  Calamy  thought 
it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  preten- 
sions {Caveat  against  the  New  Prophets).  They 
gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable 
learning,  who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position 
which  reminds  us  of  tliat  of  Henry  Drummond 
among  the  followers  of  Irving  (Bulkley's  Defence 
of  the  Prophets).  Here  also  there  was  a  strong 
contagious  excitement.  Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of 
the  sect,  published  a  confession  that  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood  of  the  New 
Prophets),  though  he  afterwards  came  to  look  upon 
his  companions  as  '*  enthusiastick  impostors."  What 
is  specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues 

•  was  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  declares 
that  he  had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in 
Latin,  and  another  speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not 
in  the  Spirit,  they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  (Nar- 
rative, p.  92).  The  characteristic  thought  of  all 
the  revelations  was,  that  they  were  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God.  Almost  every  oracle  began  with 
"  My  child  I"  as  its  characteristic  word  (Peyrat,  i. 
2:35-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a.  strange  Revi- 
valist movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 

?  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the 
only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and 


h  Oomp.  the  Independent  testimony  of  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ford.  He  bad  listened  to  the  "  unknown  tongue,"  and  had 
found  it  "  a  sound  such  as  1  never  heard  before,  unearthly 


prayed  with  a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Relation,  ifjtt*rttt*l* . 
&c.,  p.  31 ;  Bulkley,  Narrative,  p.  46). 

(8.)  The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which 
manifested  themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent 
Square,  present  a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and 
the  data  for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious. 
Here,  more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were 
the  conditions  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed 
brooding  over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  strained 
to  a  preternatural  tension.  Suddenly,  now  from 
one,  now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout 
but  illiterate, ,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard. 
Voices,  which  at  other  times  were  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing,  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
perfectly  harmonious k  (Cardale,  Narrative,  in 
Morning  Watch,  ii.  871,  872).  Those  who  spoke, 
men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore  witness 
to  their  inability  to  control  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narrative,  pp.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  they 
knew  not  how,  to  speak  in  a  "  triumphant  chant  ' 
(ibid.  pp.  46,  81).  The  man  over  whom  they 
exercised  so  strange  a  power,  has  left  on  record  his 
testimony,  that  to  him  they  seemed  to  embody  a 
more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  "  tongues"  of  the  Apostolic  age  had  been  as  the 
archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's  chants 
and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oliphant's 
Life  of  Irving,  ii.  208).  To  those  who  were 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of 
madmen  (Newspapers  of  1831,  passim).  Some- 
times it  was  asserted  that  fragments  of  known 
languages,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  were 
mingled  together  iu  the  utterances  of  those  who 
spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter,  Narrtitive,  pp.  133, 134). 
Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon  of  mere  sounds 
(ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  unable  to  in- 
terpret what  lie  uttered.  Sometimes  the  office  was 
undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving,  vol.  ii. 
Those  who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages 
must  be  referred  to  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Morning  Watch,  and  especially  to  Irving's  series  of 
papers  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in  vols,  iii.,  iv. 
and  v.  Whatever  other  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no  ground  for  im- 
puting a  deliberate  impostuie  to  any  of  the  pei-sons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

(9.)  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and 
body  the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a 
wonderful  and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium 
of  fever,  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in 
their  old  age  languages  which  they  have  never  heard 
or  spoken  since  their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of 
their  common  speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant 
and  untaught,  repeat  long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  which  they  had  once  heaid,  without,  in 
any  degree,  understanding  or  intending  to  remember 
them.  In  all  such  cases  the  marvellous  power  is 
the  accompaniment  of  disease,  and  passes  away 
when  the  patient  returns  to  his  usual  state,  to  the 
healthy  equilibrium  and  interdependence  of  the  life  of 
sensation  and  of  thought  (Abercrombie,  Intellectual 
Powers,  pp.  140-143;  Winslow,  Mscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,  pp.  337,  360,  374 ;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  i.  128).  The 


and  nunccountable."   He  recognised  pieclsely  the  same  y 
sounds  In  ihe  Irish  Revivals  of  1869  (  Work  and  Counter 
ttwrk,  p.  11). 
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Mediaeval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in 
tongues  belonged  to  those  who  were  posse».-ed  by 
evil  spirits  rests  obviously,  upon  like  psychological 
phenomena  (Peter  Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i.  c.  10 ; 
Bayle,  Dictionn.  s.  v.  "Grandier"). 

IX.  These  phenomena  have  been  brought  to- 
gether in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far  they  re- 
semble, how  far  they  differ  from,  those  which  we 
hare  seen  reason  to  believe  constituted  the  outward 
signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  need  not  startle  or 
"  offend"  us  if  we  find  the  likeness  between  the  true 
and  the  counterfeit  greater,  at  first  sight,  than  we 
expected.  So  it  was  at  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and 
of  Asia.  There  also  the  two  existed  in  the  closest 
approximation ;  and  it  was  to  no  outward  sign,  to  no 
speaking  with  languages,  or  prediction  of  the  future, 
that  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  pointed  as  the  crucial 
test  by  which  men  were  to  distinguish  between 
them,  bat  to  the  confession  on  the  one  side,  the 
denial  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  1  John  iv.  2,  3).  What  may  be 
/  legitimately  inferred  from  such  facts  is  the  existence, 
in  the  mysterious  constitution  of  man's  nature,  of 
■  powers  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  latent,  but 
which,  under  given  conditions,  may  be  roused  into 
activity.  Memory,  imagination,  speech,  may  all  be 
intensified,  transfigured,  as  it  were,  with  a  Dew 
glory,  acting  independently  of  any  conscious  or 
deliberate  volition.  The  exciting  causes  may  be 
disease,  or  the  fixed  concentration  of  the  senses  or 
of  thought  on  one  object,  or  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  have  already  passed  into  the 
abnormal  state.  The  life  thus  produced  is  at  the 
furthest  pole  from  the  common  life  of  sensation, 
habit,  forethought.  It  sees  what  others  do  not  see, 
hears  what  they  do  not  hear.  If  there  be  a  spiritual 
power  acting  upon  man,  we  might  expect  this  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  human  soul  to  manifest  its  opera- 
tions most  clearly.  Precisely  because  we  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  using  this  state 
as  its  instrument,  not  as  introducing  phenomena, 
in  all  respects  without  parallel,  but  ns  carrying  to 
its  highest  point,  what,  if  good,  had  been  a  t'oi-e- 
shadowing  of  it,  presenting  the  reality  of  what,  if 
evil,  had  been  the  mimicry  and  counterfeit  of  good. 
And  whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points 
of  difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena 
which  hare  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, morbid  ;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences 
of  clearly  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tongues 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhaustion. 
The  Apostles  went  on  with  their  daily  wrak  of 
teaching  and  organising  the  Church.  The  form 
which  the  new  power  assumed  was  determined 
partly,  it  may  be,  by  deep-lying  conditions  of  man's 
mental  and  spiritual  being,  within  which,  as  self- 
imposed  limits,  the  Spirit  poured  from  on  high  was 
pleased  to  work,  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  this  special  manifestation  was 
given  as  a  sign.  New  powers  of  knowledge, 
memory,  utterance,  for  which  education  and  habit 
could  not  at  all  account,  sewed  to  waken  men  to 
the  sense  of  a  power  which  they  could  not  measure, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  they  were  called  to 
enter.  Lastly,  let  us  remember  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Other 
phenomena,  presenting  approximate  resemblances, 


>  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  lust  the  Interpolated  word 
"  unknown."  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Cor.  xlv.,  was  the  start! ng- 


have  ended  in  a  sick  man's  dreams,  in  a  fevered 
frenzy,  in  the  narrowness  of  a  sect.  They  grew 
out  of  a  passionate  brooding  over  a  single  thought, 
often  over  a  single  word ;'  and  the  end  has  shown 
that  it  was  not  well  to  seek  to  tum  back  God's 
order  and  to  revive  the  long-buried  past.  The 
gift  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a  universal  family 
gathered  out  of  all  nations. 

But  it  was  the  starting-point  only.  The  new- 
ness of  the  truth  then  presented  to  the  world,  the 
power  of  the  first  experience  of  a  higher  life,  the 
longing  expectation  in  men's  minds  of  the  Divine 
kingdom,  may  have  made  this  special  manifestation, 
at  the  time,  at  once  inevitable  and  fitting.  It 
belonged,  however,  to  a  critical  epoch,  not  to  the 
continuous  life  of  the  Church.  It  implied  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  of  man's  normal  state. 
The  high-wrought  ecstasy  could  not  continue,  might 
be  glorious  and  blessed  for  him  who  had  it,  a  sign, 
as  has  been  said,  for  those  who  had  it  not ;  but  H 
was  not  the  instrument  for  buildiug  up  the  Church. 
That  was  the  work  of  another  gift,  the  prophecy 
which  came  from  God,  yet  was  addressed  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  one  man  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  overflowing  fulness  of 
life  had  passed  away,  when  "tongues"  had  "ceased," 
and  prophecy  itself,  in  its  inesistible  power,  had 
"  failed,"  fhey  left  behind  them  the  lesson  they 
were  meant  to  teach.  They  had  borne  their  wit- 
ness, and  had  done  their  work.  They  had  taught 
men  to  believe  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will;"  to  recognise  His  inspiration,  not  only  in  the 
marvel  of  the  "  tongues,"  or  in  the  burning  words 
of  prophets,  but  in  all  good  thoughts,  in  the  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  in  the  excellent  gift  of 
Charity.  '  £E-  H.  P.] 

TOPARCHY  (Toiropxfe).  A  ,CTm  applied  in 
one  passage  of  the  Septuagint  (1  Mace.  xi.  28)  to 
indicate  three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30. 
xi.  34)  the  name  voptis  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"  governments."  The  three  "  toparchies"  in  ques- 
tion were  Apherima  {'A^alptfia),  Lydda,  and 
Kamath.  They  had  been  detached  from  Samaria, 
Pemea,  and  Galilee  respectively,  some  time  before 
the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alexander 
Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeavoured  to 
win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  Higb-Priest,  to  their 
side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any 
payment  of  land-tax.  .The  situation  of  Lydda  is 
doubtful ;  for  the  toparchy  Lydda,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (v.  14),  is  situated  not  in  Peraea,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan.  Apherima  is  con- 
sidered by  Grotius  to  denote  the  region  about 
Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jeroboam  (2  Cbr. 
xiii.  19).  Kamath  is  probably  the  famous  strong- 
hold, the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  Abab 
and  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.). 

The  "  toparclues "  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agaliks,  and  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  roripxvs  occurs,  all  harmonize  with  the 
view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the 


point  of  the  peculiarly  unintelligible  character  or  most  ot 
the  Irvlngitc  utterances. 
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purpose  of  enforcing  payment,  would  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  military  force.  He  would  thus  be 
the  lowest  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion to  whom  troops  would  be  entrusted ;  and  hence 
the  taunt  in  2  K.  xviii.  24,  and  b.  xxxri.  9 :  xfij 
latoiTTpitytis  to  rpiacnroy  rtntifx0"  Ms,  t&v 
tiovhosv  ran  mpiov  fiov  twv  i\axl<rrar ;  "  How 
wilt  thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very 
least  of  my  lord's  slaves  ?"  But  the  essential  character 
of  the  toparch  is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  mili- 
tary character  is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civil. 
Hence  the  word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli.  34,  for  the 
"  officers  over  the  land,"  who  were  instructed  to 
buy  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
during  the  seven  years  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii. 
3,  Theodotion  uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  exten- 
sive sense,  making  it  equivalent  to  "  satraps,"  and 
the  Eng.  Version  renders  the  original  by  "  princes ;" 
but  the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan. 
iii.  2,  27,  an9  vi.  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a 
subordinate  functionary  is  contemplated.  [J.  VV.  B.] 

TOPAZ  (mQB.pitddh:  rord(ior:  topaziits). 

The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  [Chrysolite,  App.  A.] 
Bellermann,  however  {Die  Urim  und  Thummim, 
p.  39),  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  of 
the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  denoted 
by  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  account 
which  Pliny  {S.  ff.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  topazos 
evidently  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is 
our  chrysolite ;  "  the  f  opazos,"  he  says,  "  is  still  held 
in  high  estimation  for  its  green  tints."  According 
to  the  authority  of  Juba,  cited  by  Pliny,  the  topaz 
is  derived  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea  called 
"  Topazos ; "  it  is  said  that  this  island,  where  these 
precious  stones  were  procured,  was  surrounded  by 
fogs,  and  was,  in  consequence,  often  sought  for  by 
navigators,  and  that  hence  it  received  its  name,  the 
term  "  topazin  "  signifying,  in  the  Troglodyte  tongue, 
"  to  seek  (?).  the  pitd&h,  which,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  probably  denotes  the  modern  chrysolite, 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high- 
priest's  bieast-plnte  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10);  it 
was  one  of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  apparel  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13);  it  was  the 
bright  stone  that  garnished  the  ninth  foundation 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20) ;  in  Job 
xxviii.  19,  where  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  precious 
articles,  it  is  said  that  "  the^ji'WdA  of  Ethiopia  shall 
not  equal  it."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  mng- 
irena  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless 
worn  with  care  (Mineralogy  and  Crt/stallograpliy, 
by  Mitchell  and  Tennant,  p.  512).  The  identity  of 
the  Tor&fav  with  the  rnOB  of  the  Heb.  Bible 

is  sufficiently  established  by  the  combined  autho- 
rities of  the  LXX„  the  Vulg.,  and  Josephus,  while 
that  of  the  T<rwd(u>v  with  our  chrysolite  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  those 
writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion. See  Braun,  Dt  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  p.  641,  ed. 
1680.  [W.  H.] 

TOTHEL  (^Bfl :  To<p6\ :  Thophel).  A  place 

mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  which  has  been  probably 
identified  with  TSfUeh  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name 
running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  N.VV.  into  the 
Ghor  and  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson, 
ii.  570).  This  latter  is  a  most  fertile  region,  hav- 
ing many  springs  and  rivulets  flowing  into  the  Ghor, 


and  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  whence  figs  are 
exported.  The  bird  Aorta,  a  kind  of  partridge,  is 
found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the  steinbock 
pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together  (Burck- 
hardt,  Holy  Land,  405-6).  [H.  H.] 

TOTHETH,  and  once  TO'PHET,  (J1BFI). 
Generally  with  the  article  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  vii. 
31, 32,  xix.  6,  13,  14).  Three  times  without  it 
(Jer.  vii.  32,  xix.  11,12).  Once  not  only  without 
it,  but  with  an  affix,  flBBR,  Tophteh  (la.  xxx.  33). 
In  Greek,  Tariff,  Toxptf,  and  B<xp»i  (Steph.  Lex. 
Voc.  Peregrin.;  Biel,  Thes.).  In  the  Vulgate, 
Thopheth.  In  Jerome,  Tbphet.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus. 

It  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or 
east  gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31 ),  which  is 
"  by  tne  entry  of  the  east  gate  "  (xix.  2).  Thus  it 
was  not  identical  with  Hinnom,  as  some  have 
written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Paradise  is 
identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  in  Hinnom,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
its  chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by 
Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birket  ei-Hamra.  The  name  Tophet  occurs  only  in 
the  Old  Testament  (2  K.  xxiii.  10 ;  Is.  xxx.  33  ; 
Jer.  vii.  31, 32,  xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New 
does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome 
is  the  first  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that 
by  his  time  the  name  had  disappeared,  for  he  dis- 
cusses it  very  much  as  a  modem  commentator 
would  do.  only  mentioning  a  green  and  fruitful 
spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus, 
Siloe  fontibus  irrigatus"  (In  Jer.  vii.).  If  this 
be  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the  valley 
or  gorge  south  of  Jerusalem,  which  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hinnom,  is  not  the  Ge-Ben- 
ffinnom  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  until  comparatively 
modern  times,  that  southern  ravine  was  never  so 
named.  Hinnom  by  old  writers,  western  and 
eastern,  is  always  placed  east  of  the  city,  and  cor- 
responds to  what  we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon,"  along  the  southern  bed  and  banks  of 
the  Kedron  (Jerome,  De  Locis  Hebr.  and  Comm.  in 
Matt.  x.  28;  Ibn  Batutah,  Travels;  Jalal  Addin's 
History  of  the  Temple;  Felix  Fabri),  and  was 
reckoned  to  be  somewhere  between  the  Potter's 
Field  and  the  Fuller's  Pool. 

Tophet  has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
says  latitudo ;  others  garden ;  others  drum ;  others 
place  of  bnrning  or  burying  ;  others  abomination 
(Jerome,  Noldius,  Gesenius,  Bochart,  Simonis, 
Onom.).  The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurrence  of 'the  word  in  two  consecutive 
verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  tabret,  and  in  the 
other  Tbphet  (Is.  xxx.  32, 33).  The  Hebrew  words 
are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophet  was  probably  the 
king's  "  music-grove "  or  garden,  denoting  ori 
giually  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Certainly  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  drams 
beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning  victims 
that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  As  Chin- 
neroth  is  the  harp-sea,  so  Tophet  is  the  tabret-grove 
or  valley.  This  might  be  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  a  spot  of  special  beauty,  with  a  royal  villa 
in  the  midst,  like  the  Pasha's  palace  at  ShQbra, 
near  Cairo.  Afterwards  it  was  defiled  by  idols, 
and  polluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  fires 
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of  Moloch.  Then  it  become  the  place  of  nbomina- 1 
tion,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell.  The  pious 
kings  defiled  it,  and  threw  down  its  altars  and 
high  places,  pouriug  into  it  all  the  filth  of  the  city, 
till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  "  of  Jerusalem  ;  for 
to  it  primarily,  though  not  exhaustively,  the  pro- 
phet refers : — 

They  shall  go  forth  snd  ga» 

On  the  carcases  of  the  transgressois  « gainst  me : 

For  their  worm  shall  not  die, 

And  their  Are  shall  not  be  quenched,  * 

And  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

(la.  Ixvl  14.) 

In  Kings  and  Jeremiah  the  name  is  "  the  Tophet," 
but  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  33)  it  is  Tophteh;  yet  the  places 
are  probably  the  same  so  far,  only  in  Isaiah's  time 
the  grove  might  be  changing  its  name  somewhat, 
and  with  that  change  taking  on  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing which  it  manilestly  possesses  in  the  prophet's 
prediction : — 

Set  In  order  In  days  past  has  been  Tophteh ; 

Surely  for  the  king  It  has  been  made  ready. 

He  hath  deepened,  he  hath  widened  it  ;* 

The  pile  thereof,  Are  and  wood,  he  hath  multiplied. 

The  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 

Doth  set  it  on  fire. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  LXX.  translate  the 
above  passage  in  a  peculiar  way :  irpb  r\p.tpS>v 
iratTijHtoy.  "  thou  shalt  be  required  from  of 
old,"  or  perhaps  "  before  thy  time ;"  but  Jerome 
translates  the  LXX.  as  if  their  word  had  been 
i^axaria  (or  iSerice,  as  lVocopius  reads  it),  and 
not  ixairia,  "  til  ante  dies  decipicris"  adding 
this  comment :  "  Dicitur  ad  ilium  quod  ab  initio 
seipse  deceperit,  regnum  suum  arbitrans  sempi- 
ternum,  cum  preparata  sint  Gehenna  et  etema 
suppliers."  In  that  case  the  Alexandrian  trans- 
lators perhaps  took  flRCFI  for  the  second  person 
singular  masculine  of  the  future  Piel  of  nnS, 
to  persuade  or  deceive.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Michaelis  renders  it  thus:  "  Tophet  ejus,  q.  d. 
rogus  ejus."  In  Jer.  xix.  6,  13,  the  Sept.  tians- 
late  Tophet  by  8i4Vt»o-ij,  Sunrlwrav,  which  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
marginal  gloss  having  crept  into  the  text  instead 
of  the  proper  name  (see  Jerome ;  and  also  Spohn 
o'u  the  Greek  version  of  Jer.  Prcf.  p.  18,  and  Notes 
on  chaps,  xix.  xiii.). 

In  Jer.  fvii.  32,  xix.  G)  there  is  an  intimation 
that  both  Tophet  and  Gehinncm  were  to  lose  their 
names,  and  to  be  called  "  the  valley  of  slaughter  " 
(rmnn  tW,  Ge-ha-HArigah*).  Without  ven- 
turing on  the  conjecture  that  the  modern  Deraj 
can  be  a  relic  of  Hirej&'li,  we  may  yet  sav  that 
this  lower  part  of  the  Kedron  is  "  the  valley  of 
slaughter,"  whether  it  ever  actually  bore  this  name 
or  not.  It  was  not  here,  as  some  have  thought, 
that  the  Assyrian  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  That  slaughter  seems  to  have 
taken  place  to  the  west  of  the  city,  probably  on  the 
siiot  afterwards  called  from  the  event,  "  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies"  (Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The  slaughter 
from  which  Tophet  was  to  get  its  new  name  was 
not  till  afterwards.  In  all  succeeding  ages,  blood 
has  flowed  there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and 
unburied,  have  filled  up  the  hollows ;  and  it  may 
be  that  underneath  the  modem  gardens  and  ter- 


•  Of  the  literal  Tophet  It  Is  said,  ••  They  shall  bury  in 
T.Hihet.  tUl  Iktrt  be  noplace  "  (Jit.  vll.  32).  Of  the  syra- 
l»)!!cari'opuel  It  Is  said  above  ••  lie  hath  deepened  and 


races  there  lie  not  only  the  debris  of  the  city,  but 
the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — Komans,  Persians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems.  What  future 
days  and  events  may  bring  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  prophet'i  words  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

Strange  contrast  between  Tophet's  first  and  last ! 
Once  the  choice  grove  of  Jerusalem's  choicest  val- 
ley ;  then  the  place  of  defilement  and  death  and 
fire;  then  the  "valley  of  slaughter"!  Once  the 
royal  music-grove,  where  Solomon's  singers,  with 
voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  king,  the  court, 
and  the  city;  then  the  temple  of  Baal,  the  high 
place  of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burn- 
ing infants ;  then  (in  symbol)  the  place  where  is 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared 
for  Israel's  king,  as  one  of  his  choicest  villas;  then 
degraded  and  defiled,  till  it  becomes  the  place  pre- 
pared for  "  the  King  "  at  the  sound  of  whose  fall 
the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ez.  xxxi.  16) ;  nnd  as 
Paradise  and  Kden  passed  into  Babylon,  so  Tophet 
and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and  the  lake 
.of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of 
Milton's  mind;  for  three  times  over,  within  filty 
lines,  he  refers  to  4'  the  opprobrious  hill,*'  the 
"  hill  of  scandal,"  the  "  offensive  mountain,"  and 
speaks  of  Solomon  making  his  grove  in 

•*  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

Many  of  the  old  travellers  (see  Felix  Fabri,  vol. 
i.  p.  391)  refer  to  Tophet,  or  Toph  as  they  call  it. 
but  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  locality. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet — name  and  grove — is 
gone,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot ;  yet  the 
references  of  Scripture  and  the  present  features  of 
the  locality  enable  us  to  make  the  guess  with  lire 
same  tolerable  nearness  as  we  do  in  the  t*>e  of 
Gethsemane  or  Scopus.  [H.  B.] 

TOB'MAH  (TOTTI:  «V  itpi^j?;  Alex.  p«Ta 

tutptev:  clatn)  occurs  only  in  the  margin  of  Judg. 
ix.  31,  as  the  alternative  rendering  of  the  Hebiew 
word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as  "  privily."  By 
a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  ArusLah  in 
ver.  41 — one  or  the  other  having  been  corrupted 
by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
started  by  Kimchi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junius  and 
Tremellius ;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  cither  for 
or  against  it,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  a 
mere  conjecture.  [G.] 

TORTOISE  ("IV,  ttAb:  6  KponiSttXos  t  X'f 
veuos:  crocodilus).  The  tsctb  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  as  the  nsme  of  some  unclean  animal.  Borhar*. 
{Hieroz.  ii.  463)  with  much  reason  refers  the  Heb. 

term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhab  (<_**o),  "  a  large 

kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description  of  it  as 
given  by  Damir,  appears  to  be  the  Psommosaims 
Scinciu,  or  Monitor  terrestru  of  Cuvier  (12.  A.  ii. 
26).  This  lizard  is  the  Karan  eUiardof  the  Amis, 
(.  e.  the  land-waran,  in  contradistinction  to  tht 
tcaran  ef-fctiAr,  i.  e.  the  water-lizard  (JfoniUir 
loticus).  It  is  common  enough  in  the  deserts  of 
Palestine  aud  N.  Africa.  It  is  no  doubt  the  mpemi- 
tn\os  x*P<""°s  °f  Herodotus  liv.  192).  See  ahw 
Dloscm  idea  (ii.  71),  who  mentions  it,  or  perhaps 


widened  it." 

b  Can  the  Kroge  of  Joscphus  (Anl.  ix.  10,  $4)  have  any 
connexion  with  the  H&rtytVi  of  Jeremiah? 
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the  Scincus  offidmlh,  under  the  name  of  mtyKM 
Gesenius  derives,  the  Heb.  word  from  22V,  "  tc 
move  .lowly."  [W.  H.] 


TO'U(U!'Fl:  e»a;  Alex.  0a>ow :  TAofi).  TOI, 
king  of  Hamath  (X  Clir.  xviii.  9,  10). 

TOWER.*  For  towers  as  parts  of  city-walls, 
or  as  strongholds  ot  refuge  for  villages,  see  Fenced 
Cities,  Jerusalem,  i.  1021-1027,  and  Hana- 
N  EEL.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in  f'routier  or 
exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the 
tower  of  Edar,  &c.  (Gen.  xxxv.  21 ;  Mic.  iv.  8 ;  Is. 
x*i.  5. 8,  11 ;  Hab.  ii.  1 ;  Jer.  vi.  27  ;  Cant.  vii.  4) ; 
tlic  tower  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  one  of  David's 
"garrisons,"  nltsib  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  Raiimer,  Pal. 
p.  29).  Such  towers  or  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
wells,  and  the  protection  of  Hocks  and  of  commerce, 
were  built  by  Uzziah  in  the  pasture  -  grounds 
(Midbar)  [Desert],  and  by  his  son  Jotham  in 
the  forests  (C/ioreshim)  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10, 
xxvii.  4).  Remains  of  such  fortifications  may  still 
be  seen,  which,  though  not  perhaps  themselves  of 
remote  antiquity,  yet  very  probably  have  succeeded 
to  more  ancient  structures  built  in  the  same  places 
for  like  purposes  ^Robinson,  ii.  81, 85, 180 ;  Roberts, 
Sketches,  pi.  93).  Besides  these  military  structures, 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  towers  built  in  vineyards  as 
an  almost  necessary  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  Mark  xii.  1).  Such  towers  are  still 
in  use  in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near 
Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of 
the  vineyards.  During  the  vintage  they  are  filled 
with  the  persons  employed  in  the  work  of  gathering 
the  grapes  ( Robinson,  i.  213,  ii.  81 ;  Martineau,  East. 
Life,  p.  434 ;  De  Saulcy,  1'rav.  i.  546).  [H.  W.  P.] 

TOWN-CLERK  (ypaftiiards :  scriba).  The 
title  ascribed  in  our  Version  to  the  magistrate  at 
Kphesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and 


•  i.  |na.  pria,  and  pna ;  *roAi« ;  from  jna. 

"  search,"  "  explore,"  a  searcher  or  watcher ;  and 
hence  the  notion  of  a  watch-tower.  In  Is.  xxxil.  14, 
the  tower  of  Ophel  is  probably  meant  (Neh.  lit.  26; 
Ges.  198). 

a.  ^130.  and  V*30  or  ^30 ;  mjpyos  ;  turrit  \ 
from  ,  "become  great"  (Oe«.  265),  used  sometimes 
as  a  proper  name.  [MlonoL.] 


his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  other 
primary  English  versions  translate  in  the  same  way, 
etcept  those  from  the  Vulgate  (Wiclif,  the  Khemish), 
which  render  "  scribe."  A  digest  of  Boeckh's  views, 
in  his  Staatshaushaltung,  respecting  the  functions 
f  this  officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades 
of  the  order  there),  will  be  found  in  Diet,  of  Ant. 
]>.  459  sq.  The  ypetpiutrtis  or  "town-cleik"  at 
i  phesus  wa<  no  doubt  a  more  important  person  in 
that  city  the-  any  of  the  public  officers  designated 
liy  that  term  Jn  Greece  (see  G reswel I's  Dissertations, 
iv.  152).  The  title  is  preserved  on  various  ancient 
.  oins  (Wetstoin,  Nov.  Test.  ii.  586 ;  Akermann's 
.Numismatic  Illustrations,  p.  53),  which  illustrate 
tally  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  office.  It  would 
ppear  that  what  may  have  been  the  original  ser- 
ice  of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  to  record  the  laws 
nd  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in  public, 
m  braced  at  length,  especially  under  the  ascendency 
of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much  wider  sphere 
f  duty,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  instances,  in 
.Beet  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment (Winer,  Realm,  i.  649).  They  were  autho- 
rised to  preside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and 
ubmit  votes  to  them,  and  are  mentioned  on  marbles 
as  acting  in  that  capacity.  In  cases  where  they 
were  associated  with  n  superior  magistrate,  they 
succeeded  to  his  place  and  discharged  his  functions 
when  the  latter  was  absent  or  had  died.  "  On  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  by  the  Romans,"  says  Baum- 
stark  (Pauly's  Encyclopaedic,  iii.  949),  "  -ypaji- 
liartis  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
governors  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  eveu 
placed  their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities, 
caused  the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  some- 
times were  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
least  the  name,  of  'Apx"?'^"  'rnis  writer  refers 
as  his  authorities  to  Schwartz,  Dissertatio  de  yea/t- 
pmtvai.  Magistrate  Civitatum  Asiae  Proconsulis 
(Altorf,  1735);  Van  Dale,  Dissertat.  v.  425 ;  Span- 
heiin,  De  Usu  el  Praest.  Numm,  i.  704.  A  good 
note  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  New  Eng- 
ender (U.  S.  A.),  x.  144. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  Luke's  account,  as 
illustrated  by  ancient  records,  that  the  Ephesian 
town-clerk  acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
character  in  wtoich  he  appears.  The  speech  deli- 
vered by  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  model' ot 
a  popular  harangue.  He  argues  that  such  excite- 
ment as  the  Ephesians  evinced  was  undignified, 
inasmuch  as  they  stood  above  all  suspicion  in 
religious  matters  (Acts  xix.  35,  36) ;  that  it  was 
unjustifiable,  since  they  could  establish  nothing 
against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37) ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  redress 
were  open  to  them  (vers.  38,  39) ;  and,  finally,  it 
neither  pride  nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything, 
tear  of  the  Roman  power  should  restrain  them  from 
such  illegal  proceedings  (ver.  40).       [H.  B.  H.] 

TRACHONITIS  (Tf>ax»*<Tit:  Trachonitis). 
This  place  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible.  In 

3.  USD  ;  irrrpa;  munitio;  only  once  "  tower,"  Hab. 
IL  1., 

4.  7DJJ ;  olrnx ;  damxu ;  only  In  2  K.  v.  24.  [Oi-hku] 
6.  H3B,  usually  M  corner,"  twice  only  "  tower,"  2eph. 

I.  16,  ill.  6 ;  yatvia;  angulus. 

6.  nByi? ;  axona ;  specula ;  "  watch-tower."  [Mix- 
pah.] 

1.  33b*D  ;  ixvpun*.;  robur;  only  in  poetry.  [Misgab. 
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Luke  iii.  1  we  read  that  Philip  "  waa  tetrarch  of 
Ituraea,  Kal  Tpax"vfo'Sos  x<*Pas  '"  and  it  appears 
that  this  "  Traehonite  region, '  in  addition  to  the 
little  province  of  Trachonitis,  included  parts  of 
Auranitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Batanaea  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §1,  and  11,  §4). 

Trachonitis  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equi- 
valent for  the  Aramaic  Argob.  The  Targumists 
render  the1  word  ajTN,  in  Deut-  iii.  14,  by  MOID. 
According  to  Gesenius,  signifies  "  a  heap  of 

stones,"  from  the  root  331,  "  to  pile  up  stones." 
So  TpaxwiTit  or  Tpax^"  is  a  "  rugged  or  stony 
tract."  William  of  Tyre  gives  a  curious  etymology 
of  the  word  Trachonitis : — "  Videtur  autem  nobis  a 
traconibus  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicuntur  occulti 
et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abundat " 
( Best.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  895).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Trachou 
(Geog.  ivi.),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so 
large  that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  The  writer 
has  visited  some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Hauran, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  situation  and  boundaries  of  Trachonitis  can 
be  defined  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  the  notices 
in  Josephus,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  From 
Josephus  we  gather  that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus, 
and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on 
Auranitis  and  Batanaea  (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §1,  i.  20,  §4, 
iii.  10,  §7).  Strabo  says  there  were  Bio  Tpax*"** 
(Geog.  xvi.).  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bor- 
dered on  Batanaea,  near  the  town  of  Saccaea  (Geog. 
xv.).  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Bostra  (I.ightfoot,  Opp.  ii.  473). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  they  err  in  confound- 
ing it  with  Ituraea,  yet  the  latter  lightly  defines 
its  position,  as  lying  between  Bostra  and  Damascus 
(Onom.  s.  v.).  Jerome  also  states  that  Kenath  was 
one  of  its  chief  towns  (Onom.  s.  v.  "  Canath  "). 

From  these  data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  position  of  Trachonitis.    It  included  the  whole 

of  the  modern  province  called  el-Lcjih  (sljjl), 
with  a  section  of  the  plain  southward,  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  declivities  of  Jebel  Haurin. 
This  may  explain  Strnbo's  two  fractions.  The 
identity  of  the  Lejah  and  Trachonitis  does  not  rest 
merely  on  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  northern 
border  of  the  province  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Musmeih,  where,  on  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple, 
Burckhardt  discovered  an  inscription,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  old  city  of  Phociis,  and 
the  capital  of  Trachonitis  (iiirrpoKafila  Tpax&vos, 
Trav.  in  Syr.  117).  The  Lejah  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  of  Batanaea  (now  Jebel 
Haurftn),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins  of  Saccaea 
and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Auranitis  (now 
Hauran),  in  which  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostia ; 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis  (now  Jaul&n) ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Ituraea  (now  Jed&r)  and  Damascus. 
If  all  other  proofs  were  wanting,  a  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  Lejah  with  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion Josephus  gives  of  Trachonitis  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  identity.  The  inhabitants,  he 
says,  "  had  neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in 
eaves  that  served  as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  They  bad,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water  and  well-stored  granaries,  and  were  thus  able 


»  In  Mark  v. «  and  xvi.  8  It  Is  used  stapljr  for  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  awe,  not  for  the  trancestato. 


to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to  defy  their 
enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  are  so  narrow 
that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while  within 
they  are  incredibly  large.  The  ground  above  is 
almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with  rugged  rocks, 
and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  where  a  guide 
points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in  a 
straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  turns "' 
(Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  A  description  of  the  Lejah  has 
been  given  above  [ArgobJ,  with  which  this  may 
be  compared. 

The  notices  of  Trachonitis  in  history  are  few  and 
brief.  Josephus  affirms  that  it  was  colonised  by 
Uz  the  son  of  Aram  (Ant.  i.  6,  §4).  His  next 
reference  to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zenodorus, 
the  bandit-chief.  Then  its  inhabitants  made  fre- 
quent raids,  as  their  successors  do  still,  upon  the 
territories  of  Damascus  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  Au- 
gustus took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave  it  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  repress 
the  robbers  (Ant.  xvi.  9,  §1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by 
Caesar  (B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred 
to  in  Luke  iii.  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5). 
After  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius 
Palma,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we 
hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  110  sq. ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  240-275; 
Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  xxviii.  250-252).       [J.  L.  P.] 

TEANCE  (immuri! :  excessus).  (1.)  In  the 
only  passage  (Num.  xxiv.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word 
occurs  in  the  English  of  the  O.  T.  there  is,  as  the 
italics  shew,  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 

simply         "  falling,"  for  which  the  LXX.  gives 

if  thry<f,  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  q»i  cadit. 
The  Gieek  fKOTacii  is,  however,  used  as  the  equi- 
valent for  many  Hebrew  words,  signifying  dread, 
fear,  astonishment  (Trommii  Concordant.).  In  the 
N.  T.  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x. 
10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  "  excessus" 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis "  in  the  Utter. 
Luther  uses  "  entxiickt  in  all  three  cases.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  is  obvious 
enough.  The  f«-<rra<rit  is  the  state  in  which  a 
man  has  passed  out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life, 
beyond  the  usual  limits  of  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion. "Excessus,"  in  like  manner,  though  in 
classical  Latin  chiefly  used  as  an  euphemism  for 
death,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a  synonyme 
for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  Use  outer 
world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance.  "  Hani- 
vim  ecstasin  dicimus,  excessum  sensus,  et  amentia* 
instar"  (Tertull.  de  An.  c.  45).  The  history  of 
the  English  word  presents  an  interesting  parallel. 
The  Latin  "  transitus  "  took  its  place  also  among  the 
euphemisms  for  death.  In  early  Italian  "  essere  is 
trausito,"  was  to  be  as  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
passage  to  another  world.  Passing  into  French,  it 
also,  abbreviated  into  "  transe,"  was  applied,  not  to 
death  itself,  but  to  that  which  more  or  less  resembled 
it  (Diez,  Hainan.  WirterbucA,  s.  r.  "  transito  "). 

(2.)  Used  as  the  woid  is  by  Luke,'  "  the  physi- 
cian," and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only,  in  the 
N.  T„  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  tlie  medical  terminology 
of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,' 


b  The  distinction  drawn  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
between  eK<naaw  ffiywom  and  few.  p«A«rx«AuHu 
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it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which  it 
has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.  Thus,  Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of 
a  man  in  an  ecstasy,  that  he  is  i  els  icurrbv  &v. 
Apuleius  {Apologia),  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  change 
from  the  earthly  mind  (4xi  rov  yntvov  ippovit- 
fuxTot)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  condition  both  of 
character  and  life."  Tertullian  (/.  c.)  compares  it 
to  the  dream-state  in  which  the  soul  acts,  but 
not  through  its  usual  instruments.  Augustine 
(Confea.  ix.  11)  describes  his  mother  in  this  state 
as  "  abstracta  a  praesentibus,"  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Restitutio  (tfa  Cm.  Dei,  xiv.  24). 

(3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the 
more  precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  science. 
There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of 
catalepsy.  In  catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is 
"  a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of 
voluntary  motion."  "  The  body  continues  in  any 
attitude  in  which  it  may  be  placed ; "  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  process  of  thought;  the  patient  con- 
tinues silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external 
impressions,  bat  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "as  if  out 
of  the  body."  "  Nervous  and  susceptible  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  these  trances 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  called  mesmerism. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement.  The  patient  utters'  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  fervid  expressions  or  the  most 
earnest  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement. 
He  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and 
heard  singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles 
and  Practice,  Lect.  xxxix. ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Me- 
dicine, 8.  v.  "  Catalepsy  ").  The  causes  of  this  state 
are  to  be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  im- 
pi'essions ;  but  some,  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy  are  producible 
by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one  object,  or  of 
the  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  (Quart.  Rev.  xciii. 
pp.  510-522,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  comp. 
Urim  and  Thcmmim),  and,  in  some  more  excep- 
tional cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augustine 
(there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound, 
"  ad  imitatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis 
voces "),  and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  (  Var.  Her. 
viii.  43),  men  have  been  able  to  throw  themselves 
into  a  cataleptic  state  at  will. 

(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it 
is  true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeHng,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  "  earthen  vessel "  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  cf 
adoration "  are  often  literally  true.  The  many 
visions,  the  journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so- 
called  epilepsy  of  Mahomet,  were  phenomena  of 


answers  obviously  to  that  of  later  writers  between  pun; 
and  ecstatic  catalepsy  (comp.  Foes  as,  Oeamom.  Uippoant. 
s.  V.  cffffraa-cc). 

•  Analogous  to  this  Is  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (Prol 
a.  30)  that  the  fuAayxoAurat  speak  often  In  wild  bursts  of 


this  nature.  Of  three  great  mediaeval  teachers,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Joannes 
Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they  would  fall  into  the 
ecstatic  state,  remain  motionless,  seem  as  if  dead, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  returning  to 
consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep  of 
divine  mysteries  (Gualtferius,  Crit.  Sac.  on  Acts  x. 
10).  The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimeni- 
des,  the  conflicts  of  Dunstan  and  Luther  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  the  visions  of  Savonarola,  and 
George  Fox,  and  Swedenhorg,  and  Bohmen,  are 
genericnlly  analogous.  Where  there  has  been  no 
extraordinary  power  to  influence  others,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phenomena 
have  appeared  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility to  religious  or  imaginative  emotion.  The 
history  of  monastic  orders,  of  American  and  Irish 
revivals,  gives  countless  examples.  Still  more 
noticeable  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  impro- 
visator! of  Italy  are  "  only  able  to  exercise  their 
gift  when  they  are  in, a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  and 
speak  of  the  gilt  itself  as  something  morbid  "«  (Cop- 
land, l.c);  while  in  strange  contrast  with  theii 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national 
character  that  has  become  harder  and  less  emo- 
tional, there  is  the  testimony  of  a  German  physician 
(Frank),  who  had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among 
the  Jews  (Copland,  I.e.).* 

(5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  trances  of  Biblical  histoiy.  As  in  other  things, 
so  also  here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher 
and  lower,  to  true  and  false  systems.  The  nature 
of  man  continuing  the  same,  it  could  hardly  be 
that  the  nwfulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
terrors  of  Divine  judgment,  should  leave  it  in  the 
calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal  state.  Whatever 
made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  indelible,  what- 
ever gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed  more  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take  its  place 
in  the  Divine  education  of  nations  and  individual 
men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
proofs  of  a  true  Revelation,  but  still  less  may  we 
think  of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
though  we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing 
in  the  "  deep  sleep  "  (fxirraai s,  LXX.),  the  "  horror 
of  great  darkness,"  that  fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv. 
12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  constraining 
power  of  a  Spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees  the 
vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes" 
(Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the 
wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths 
of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied "  and  "  fell 
down  "  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment),  "  all  that 
day  and  all  that  night"  (I  Sam.  xix.  24).  Some- 
thing there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say 
of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that "  is  mad  and  maketh 
himself  a  prophet"  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In  Kzekiel  the 
phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful  and  awful 
forms.  He  sits  motionless  for  seven  days  in  the 
stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the  wold  of  the  Lord 
conies  to  him  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  "  hand  of  the 
Lord  "  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the  "  visions  of 


poetry,  and  as  the  Sibyls  and  others  who  are  Inspired 
(iVStoi). 

d  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  than  can  be 
entered  on  here  may  be  found  In  the  chapter  on  La  My9- 
liqua  In  Maury,  la  Magic  et  VAtintagie. 
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God,"  and  bears  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  is 
*'  lifted  up  between  the  earth  mid  heaven,"  atld  passes 
from  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord  s  house  in 
Jerusalem  (Ez.  viii.  3). 

(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  prophetic 
work  were  revived  in  '*  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  " 
of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  0.  T.  it  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim 
and  doubtful,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears 
and  perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated 
at  once.  Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  and  is  connected  with  '*  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord/'  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations.  To 
the  "trance"  of  Peter  in  the  city,  where  all  oat- 
ward  circumstances  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 
an  expansion  of  the  DiviDe  kingdom  more  distinctly 
before  him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before, 
we  owe  the  indelible  truth  stamped  upon  the  heart 
of  Christendom,  that  God  is  "  no  respecter  of 
persons,"  that  we  may  not  call  any  man  "  com- 
mon or  unclean  "  (Acts  x.,  xi.).  To  the  "  trance  " 
of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  people 
seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  11181017  01>  ^e  VaU 
versa!  Church,  the  command  which  bade  him  "  de- 
part ...  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  "  (Acts  xxii. 
1 7-2 1 ).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did  that  Apostle 
draw  a  veil  over  these  more  mysterious  experiences. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them ,  as  others  have  o(ten 
sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of  activity,  love,  prudence. 
He  could  not  explain  them  to  himself.  '*  In  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  could  not  tell,  but  the 
outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
hnd  passed  in  spirit  into  "  paradise,"  into  "  the 
third  heaven,"  and  had  heard  "  unspeakable  words" 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-4).  Those  trances  too,  we  may  be- 
lieve, were  not  without  their  share  in  fashioning 
his  character  and  life,  though  no  special  truth  came 
distinctly  out  of  them.  United  as  they  then  were, 
but  as  they  have  seldom  been  since,  with  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  truth  of  God,  with  love  wonderful 
in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy  unresting, 
and  subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "  guile,"  they 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic 
hand,  emphatically  the  "master  builder"  of  the 
Chuich  of  God  I  comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  the 
Character  of  St.  Paid).  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.  [Sin-offering.] 

TRIAL.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in  Jesds 
Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may  here  be 
added  011  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, especially  such  as  were  conducted  before 
foreigners. 

(1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  trial  for  the  offence  laesne  majestatis ; 
one  which,  under  the  Julian  Law,  following  out  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be  punishable  with 
death  (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38;  John  xix.  12,  15; 
Dig.  iv.  1,  3). 

i2.)  The  trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  of  St.  Paul  before  the  high-priest,  were  con- 
ducted according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27, 
vi.  12,  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1). 

(3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  60  called,  of  St.  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  before  the  duumviri, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  vrpanryoi,  praetors,  on  the 


TRIBUTE 

charge  of  innovation  in  religion — a  crime  punish- 
able with  banishment  or  death  ( Acts  xvi.  19,  22  ; 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  "Colonia,"  p.  318  :  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i.  345,  355,  356). 

(4.)  The  interrupted  trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the 
pro-consul  Gallio,  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  establish  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  (  Acts 
xviii.  12-17 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  492-496). 

(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Ceesarea  (Acta  xxiv., 
xxv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according  to  Roman 
rules  of  judicature,  of  which  the  procurators  Felix 
and  Festus  were  the  recognised  administrators. 
(a.)  I11  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
tiie  employment,  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  a  Rom&n 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  [Orator.]  (6.)  The 
postponement  (ampliatio)  of  the  trial  after  St. 
Paul's  reply  {Did.  of  Antiq.  "Judex,"  p.  647;. 
(c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was 
kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festus, 
was,  probably,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  one  before  Felix  (Acts  xxv.  7,8),  but  it  pre- 
sents two  new  features :  (o.)  the  appeal,  appeliatie 
or  prozocatio,  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  a*  a  Roman 
citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ad  populum,  or  to  the 
tribunes,  became,  under  the  Empire,  transferred 
to  the  empeior,  and,  as  a  citizen,  St-  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect 
of  t  he  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son, ii.  360 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Appellatio,"  p.  107 ; 
Dig.  xlix.  1,  4).  (6.)  The  conference  of  the  p.o- 
curator  with  "the  council"  (A*4s  xxv.  12).  This 
council  is  usually  explained  to  have  consisted  of  the 
assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as 
consiliarii  (Suet.  276.  33 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Asses- 
sor," p.  143 ;  Grotius,  On  Acts  xxv.;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  ii.  358,  301).  But  besides  the  absence  ot 
any  previous  mention  of  any  assessors  (see  below  . 
the  mode  of  expression  av\Xa\-fi<ras  /trri  rot 
iTvufiovXlov  seems  to  admit  the  explanation  of 
conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim 
(to  o-vfi$.).  St.  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of 
accusers,  before  he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable 

j  result  of  the  appeal,  viz.  the  dismissal  of  the  case 

I  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

I  («.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  38) 
of  n  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  st 
Ephesus,  in  which  occur  the  terms  ityopaxoi  Ii.  e. 

I  rifi4pcu)  iryorrcu,  and  iyO&raroi.  The  former 
denotes  the  assembly,  then  sitting,  of  provincial 
citizens  forming  the  conventiis,  out  of  which  the 
proconsul,  irSintaros,  selected  "  jadices  "  to  sit  at 
Ilia  assessors.  The  hrHrraroi  would  thus  be  the 
judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  the  former  case,  at  Cnesarea,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  coo- 
ventus  and  any  provincial  assessors.  There  the 
only  class  of  men  qualified  for  such  a  function 
would  be  the  Roman  officials  attached  to  the  pro- 
curator ;  but  in  Proconsular  Asia  such  assemblies 
ore  well  known  to  have  existed  (Vict,  of  Antiq. 
"  Provincia,"  pp.  965,  966,  9(17). 

Early  Christian  practice  discouraged  resort  to 
heathen  tribunals  in  civil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi.  1  . 

[H.  W.  P.] 

TRIBUTE  (t4  Sltpaxn*,  didrachma,  Matt 
xvii.  24  ;  icqmros,  census,  ib.  25). 

(1.)  The  chief  Biblical  fiicts  connected  with  the 
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payment  of  tribute  have  been  already  given  under 
Taxes.  A  few  remain  to  be  added  in  connexion 
with  the  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus 
rendered,  inaccurately  enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  (=  halt  s<at«r= two 
drachmae)  was  (as  has  been  said)'  [Taxes],  though 
resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  yet, 
in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late  origin. 
It  was  proclaimed  according  to  Rabbinic  rules,  on 
the  first  of  Adar,  began  to  be  collected  on  the 
15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  first  of  Nisan 
(Mishna,  Shekalim,  i.  f.  7  ;  Surenhusius,  pp.  260, 
261).  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  the  red 
heifers,  the  scape-goat,  &c.  (Shckal.  I.  c.  in  Light- 
toot,  Hot.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xvii.  24).  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  it  was  sequestrated  by 
Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  transferred  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Joseph.  B .  J. 

vii.  6,  §6). 

(2.)  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "  tribute" 
of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one. 
To  suppose  with  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldo- 
natus,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
tribute  (irijyo-oj)  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  (Matt, 
xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements 
of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  aud  takes  away  the 
whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  full  significance 
of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by 
most  commentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion 
by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship,  an  implied 
rebuke  of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he 
had  60  recently  confessed  (comp.  Wordsworth, 
Altbrd,  and  others) :  "  Then  are  the  children  (vlot) 
free;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  Great  King,  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honour  men  pay  the  Temple- 
tribute  ;  why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so  hastily 
make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger  ? 
Time  as  this  exegesis  is  in  part,  it  fails  to  account 
for  some  striking  facts.  (1.)  The  plural,  not  the 
singular  is  used — "  then  are  the  children  free." 
The  words  imply  a  class  of  "  sons "  as  contrasted 
with  a  class  of  aliens.  (2.)  The  words  of  our  Lord 
here  must  be  interpreted  by  his  language  elsewhere. 
The  "  sons  of  the  kingdom  "  are,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
speech  of  the  0.  T.,  those  who  belong  to  it,  in  the 
Apostolic  language  "  heirs  of  the  kingdom"  (Matt. 

viii.  12,  xiii.  38;  Jam.  ii.  5;  Rom.  viii.  17),  "sons 
of  God,"  "  children  of  their  Father  in  Heaven." 
(3.)  The  words  that  follow,  "  Give  unto  them 
for  me  and  thee,"  place  the  disciple  as  standing,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  on  the  same  ground  as  his 
Master.  The  principle  involved  in  the  words  "  then 
are  the  children  free "  extends  to  him  also.  Pay- 
ment is ,  made  for  both,  not  on  different,  bnt  on  the 
same  grounds. 

(3.)  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  help  us  to  escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of 
commentators,  and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader 
truth  implied  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Temple- 
rate,  as  above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  costs  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  such  a  fixed  compulsoiy  payment,  or  left  to  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been  a  con- 
tested point  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
and  the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from  the  1st  to  the 
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8th  day  of  Nisan.  So  great  was  the  triumph  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  that  they  kept  the 
anniversary  as  a  kind  of  half  festival.  The  Temple- 
rate  question  was  to  them  what  the  Church-rate 
question  has  been  to  later  Conservatives  (Jost,  Qe- 
ichichte  da  Judenthwns,  r.  218).  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  oome  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways,  on  the 
questions  of  the  Sabbath,  of  fasting,  of  unwashed 
hands  and  the  like,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had 
been  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
The  collectors  of  the  rate,  probably,  from  the  nature 
of  their  functions,  adherents  of  the  Pharisee  party, 
now  come,  half-expecting  opposition  on  this  point 
also.  Their  words  imply  that  he  had  not  as  yet 
paid  the  rate  for  the  current  year.  His  life  of  con- 
stant wandering,  without  a  home,  might  seem 
like  an  evasion  of  it.  They  ask  tauntingly, 
"  Will  he  side,  on  this  point,  with  their  Sadducee 
opponents  and  refuse  to  pay  it  altogether?"  The 
answer  of  Peter  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  the 
payment  as  most  other  Jews  looked  on  it.  With  do 
thought  of  any  higher  principle,  of  any  deeper 
truth,  he  answers  at  once,  "  His  Master  will  of 
course  pay  what  no  other  religious  Israelite  would 
refuse.'  The  words  of  his  Lord  led  him  to  the 
truth  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  losing  sight. 
The  offerings  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  free,  and  not  compulsory.  The  Sanhedrim,  by 
making  the  Temple-oHering  a  fixed  annual  tax,  col- 
lecting it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar,  were 
lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition  and 
character  of  the  people.  They  were  placing  every 
Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a  "  stranger,  not  on  that 
of  a  "  son."  The  true  principle  for  all  such  offer- 
ings was  that  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  asserted, 
following  in  his  Master's  footsteps,  "not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  In  proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  any 
man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God,  in  that 
propoi-tion  was  he  "  free"  from  this  forced  exaction. 
Peter,  therefore,  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
here  at  least,  was  one  who,  by  his  own  confession  as 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  was  ipso  facto  exempted. 

(4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now  been  given 
leads  us  to  see,  in  these  words,  a  precept  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  as  the  yet  more  memorable  one, 
"'  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God's."  They 
condemn,  instead  of  sanctioning,  the  compulsory 
payments  which  human  policy  has  so  often  substi- 
tuted for  the  "cheerful  gifts"  which  alone  God 
loves.  But  the  words  which  follow  condemn  also 
the  perversity  which  leads  men  to  a  spurious  mar- 
tyrdom in  resisting  such  payments.  "  Lest  we 
should  offend  them  .  .  .  give  unto  them  for  me 
and  thee."  It  is  better  to  comply  with  the  pay- 
ment than  to  startle  the  weak  brethren,  or  run 
counter  to  feelings  that  deserve  respect,  or  lay  an 
undue  stress  on  a  matter  of  little  moment.  In  such 
quarrels,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  both  parties 
are  equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the  quarrel  is  to 
find  a  solution,  it  must  tie  by  a  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment that  both  have  been  mistaken. 

(5.)  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  inter- 
preters at  least,  have  drawn  near  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  pregnant 
sayings  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Augustine  (Quaestiones  Evangel,  lxxv.),  though 
missing  the  main  point,  saw  that  what  was  true  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Peter  was  true  of  all  ("  Salvator 
autem,  cum  pro  se  et  Peti  o  dari  jubet,  pro  omnibus 
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exaolvisse  videtur  ").  Jerome  (ad  be.)  sees  in  the 
words,  a  principle  extending  in  some  form  or  other, 
to  all  believers  ("  Nos  pro  illius  honore  tributa  non 
reddimus,  et  quasi  filii  Regis  a  vectigalibus  im- 
mune* sura  us ' ),  though  his  words  claim  an  exemp- 
tion which,  if  true  at  times  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
has  never  been  extended  to  the  body  of  Christian  laity. 
Calvin,  though  adhering  to  the  common  explanation, 
is  apparently  determined  chiefly  by  his  dislike  of  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  other  explanation  by 
Papists  on  the  one  side,  and  Anabaptists  on  the 
other,  as  claiming  an  exemption  from  obedience  in 
matters  of  taxation  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Luther 
(Annot.  in  Matt,  xvii.)  more  boldly,  while  dwelling 
chiefly  on  the  friendly  pleasantry  which  the  story 
represents  as  passing  between  the  master  and  the 
disciple,*  seizes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  the  true 
point.  "  Qui  fit  (this  is  his  paraphrase  of  the  words 
of  Christ)  mi  Petre,  ut  a  te  petant,  cum  sis  Regis 
filius.  . .  .  Vade  et  scito  nos  esse  in  alio  regno  reges 
et  filios  regis-  Sinito  illis  suum  regnum,  in  quo 
tuning  hospites. . . .  FHU  rcgni  tumus,  sed  non  hujus 
regni  mundani."  Tindal  (Marg.  Note  on  Matt, 
xvii.  26)  in  like  manner,  extends  the  principle,  "  So 
is  a  Christian  man  free  in  all  things  ...  yet  payeth 
he  tribute,  and  submitteth  himself  to  all  men  for 
his  brother's  sake."  [E.  H.  P.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  [Taxes  ;  Tribute.] 

TBIFOLIS  (4  TptroAw).  The  Greek  name 
of  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  onion  for 
Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  What  its  Phoenician 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the 
place  captured  by  Neco  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
(ii.  159,  iii.  5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrian  Kcdutha,  "the  holy,"  a  name  of  which  a 
relic  still  seems  to  survive  in  the  Nahr-Kadish,  a 
river  which  runs  through  Tarabkm,  the  modem 
representative  of  Tripolis.  All  ancient  federations 
had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some  spot  consecrated 
to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Tripolis 
wns  a  promontory  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Btou  Toiawwo*.    [Peniex,  p.  768,  a.] 

It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  351  B  C,  the 
plan  was  concocted  for  tie  simultaneous  revolt  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  Persian  dependencies 
in  Cyprus  against  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  Al- 
though aided  by  a  league  with  Nectanebus  king  of 
Egypt,  this  attempt  failed,  and  in  the  sequel  great 
part  of  Sidon  was  burnt  and  the  chief  citizens 
destroyed.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  Tripolis  was 
increased  by  this  misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  for 
soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  it  appears 
as  a  port  of  the  first  order.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus  some  of  the  Greek  officers  in  Darius' s  service 
retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found  ships  enough 
to  carry  themselves  and  8000  soldiers  away,  but  a 
number  over  and  above,  which  they  burnt  in  order 
to  preclude  the  victor  from  an  immediate  pursuit  of 
them  (Arrian,  ii.  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
naturally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
jnportance  of  Tripolis  as  a  commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  from  the  young  son  of  Antiocbus 
(b.c.  161),  he  landed  there  and  made  the  place  the 
base  of  his  operations.    It  is  this  circumstance  to 


*  *  Es  muss  Ja  eln  feln.  lYeunduch,  liebUch  Gesellschaft 
jetn  gewest  inter  Ckrittum  et  ditcipulot  nun." 


which  allusion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Mace  xiv.  1). 
The  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Diooysius  Periegetes  applies  to  it 
the  epithet  A«rapj)r  in  the  3rd  century.  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  (which  probably  was  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius)  it  appears  on 
the  great  road  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  and  at 
Orthosis  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards)  the 
roads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Cilicia  branched  oft'  from  one  another.  The  pos- 
session of  a  good  harbour  in  so  important  a  point 
for  land-traffic,  doubtless  combined  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  neighbouring  mountains  in  determining 
the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  a  factory  for  the  purposes  of  trade  established 
by  the  three  great  Phoenician  cities.  Each  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  like  the  Western  nations  at  the  Chinese  ports. 
But  in  a. ti.  543  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  the  month  of  July 
of  that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon,  Berytos, 
and  Byblus  as  well.  Ou  this  occasion  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  was  much  altered.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  promontory  Theuprosopon  (which  in 
the  Christian  times  had  its  name,  from  motives  of 
piety,  changed  to  Lithoproeopon)  fell  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  constitute!, 
created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  large  vessels.  The  ancient  Tripolis  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the 
year  1289  A.D.;  and  the  modem  Tarablous  is 
situated  a  couple  of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and 
is  no  longer  a  port.  El  Myna,  which  is  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing 
village.  Tarablous  contains  a  population  of  15  or 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
four  pashalics  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobacco,  gulls, 
and  oil,  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountaia 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands ;  and  performs,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  part  which  was  formerly  taken 
by  Tripolis  as  the  entrepot  for  the  productions  of  a 
most  fertile  region  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  41 ;  Straho,  xvi. 
c.  2;  Vossius  ad  Melam,  i.  12 ;  Theophanea,  Cknns- 
graphia,  sab  anno  6043).  [J.  W.  R] 

TBO'AS  ;T»*h»*)-  The  city  from  which  St.  Paul 
first  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation, 
to  cany  the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xri. 
8,  11)— where  he  rested  for  a  short  time  on  the 
northward  road  from  Ephesos  (during  the  next  mis- 
sionary journey)  in  the  expectation  ot  meeting  Titus 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13) — where  on  the  return  south- 
wards (during  the  same  missionary  journey)  he  met 
those  who  had  preceded  him  from  Philippi  (Act* 
xx.  5,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the  close  of  which 
(before  the  journey  to  Asses)  was  marked  by  the 
raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead  during  the  pro- 
tracted midnight  discourse — and  where,  alter  as 
interval  of  many  years,  the  Apostle  left  (during  s 
journey  the  details  of  which  are  unknown)  ■  cloak 
and  some  books  and  parchments  iu  the  house  of 
Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) — (ieserres  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Tress 
(Liv.  xxxv.  42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  simply 
Alexandreia,  as  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  33)  and  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  593),  sometimes  simply  Troas  (as  in  the 
N.  T.  and  the  Ant.  Itin.  See  Weaseling,  p.  334). 
The  former  part  of  the  name  indicates  the  period 
at  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  first  built  by 
Antigonus,  under  the  name  of  Antigoneia  Troas, 
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and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  some  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Afterwards  it  was  embellished  by 
Ljsimachus,  and  named  Alexandria  Troas.  Its 
situation  was  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

Cnder  the  Romans  it  was  on*  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the 
chief  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who 
went  by  sea  between  Macedonia  and  the  western 
Asiatic  districts;  and  it  was  connected  by  good 
roads  with  other  places  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor.  The  former  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  St.  Paul's  two  voyages  between 
Troas  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12,  xx.  6),  one 
of  which  was  accomplished  in  two  days,  the  other 
in  live.  At  this  time  Alexandria  Troas  was  a 
cohnia  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  This  strong  Roman 
connexion  can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans 
had  a  peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  legend  of  their  origin  from  Troy. 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  Julius  Caesar  had  a  plan  of 
making  Troas  the  sent  of  empire  (Cues.  79).  It 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Horace 
{Carm.  iii.  3,  57)  that  Augustus  had  some  such 
dreams.  And  even  the  modern  name  Eski-StamboiU 
(or  "  Old  Constantinople  ")  seems  to  commemorate 
the  thought  which  was  once  in  Constantine's  mind 
(Zosim.  ii.  30 ;  Zonar.  xiii.  3),  who,  to  use  Gibbon's 
words,  "  before  he  gave  a  just  preference  to  the 
situation  of  Byzantium,  bad  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 
spot,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous 
origin." 

The  ruins  at  Eski-Stamboul  are  considerable. 
The  most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not 
exist  when  St,  Paul  was  there.  The  walls,  which 
may  represent  the  extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  enclose  a  rectangular  space,  extending  above 
a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
north  to  south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest 
for  us  is  the  harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 
Descriptions  in  greater  or  less  detail  are  given  by 
Pococke,  Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs), 
Clarke,  Prokesch,  and  Fellows.  [J.  S.  H.J 

TBOGYL'LIUM  [see  Samos].  Samos  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Mycale,  which  is  called  TporyiWiov  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  xx.  15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  and  Tpa>- 
yfXior  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636).  The  channel  is 
extremely  narrow.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  about 
a  mile  broad,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  our  Admi- 
ralty Charts  (1530  and  1555).  St.  Paul  sailed 
through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts,  I.  c). 
The  navigation  of  this  coast  is  intricate ;  and  it  can 
be  gathered  from  Acts  xx.  6,  with  subsequent  notices 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time 
of  dark  moon  Thus  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogyl- 
tum.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage, 
which  is  still  called  St.  Paul's  Port.     [J.  S.  H.] 

TBOOP,  BAND.  These  words  have  a  peculiar 


*  Trophlmus  was  no  doubt  at  Miletus  on  the  occasion 
recorded  In  Acts  xx.  15-38,  but  It  is  most  certain  that  be 
was  not  left  there.  The  theory  also  that  he  was  left  there 
on  the  voyage  to  Rome  Is  preposterous  j  for  the  wind 
forced  St.  Paul's  vessel  to  run  direct  from  the  8.W.  corner 


signification  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T.,  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
throws  a  brighter  light  upon  them.  They  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  14*11,  gid&d, 
which  has  invariably  the  force  of  an  irregular  body 
of  people,  large  or  small,  united  not  for  the  purpose 
of  defence  or  regular  aggression,  like  an  army,  but 
with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder.  [See 
Moab,  vol.  ii.  395,  note,  where  the  term  gidud 
is  examined.]  In  addition  to  the  instances  of  it* 
use  there  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
translators  have  in  a  few  cases  tried  to  bring  out 
its  meaning  more  strongly ;  as  in  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
"  band-ot'-the-rovers ;"  Hos.  vi.  9,  and  vii.  1, "  troop- 
of-robbers."  [G.] 

TROPH'IMUS  (Tp6tpinos)-  Of  the  three 
passages  where  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  is  men- 
tioned, the  first  associates  him  very  closely  with 
TrCHlcus  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  the  last  seems  in  some 
degree  to  renew  the  association,  and  in  reference  to 
the  same  geographical  district  (2  Tim.  iv.  20;  see 
ver.  12),  while  the  intermediate  one  separates  him 
entirely  from  this  connexion  (Acts  xxi.  29). 

From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  leam  that 
Tychicus,  like  Trophimus,  was  a  native  of  Asia 
('Ao-iaKof),  and  that  the  two  were  among  those 
companions  who  travelled  with  the  Apostle  in  the 
course  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  and  during 
part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  returning  from 
Macedonia  towards  Syria.  From  what  we  know 
concerning  the  collection  which  was  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  we  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  two  men  with  the  business 
of  that  contribution.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  suggests 
a  probable  connexion  of  Trophimus  with  another 
circumstance. 

Both  he  and  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Pau. 
from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (&XP'  TVS  'Atrial 
I.  a),  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  remained  there 
while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the  Apostle  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended,  and 
from  which  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  re- 
sulted. Certain  Jews  from  the  district  of  Asia  saw 
the  two  Christian  missionaries  together,  and  sup 
posed  that  Paul  had  taken  Trophimus  into  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From  this  passage  we 
learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophimus  was  a 
Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native,  not  simply  of 
Asia,  but  of  Ephesub. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  during 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tychicus  or 
Trophimus ;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (Tvx«or  tWtrrciXa  «ij 
"E,(ptaov,  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tp6<pip.or  iviXarov  ir 
MiA^T?  lurStrovvra,  ib.  20).  From  the  last  of 
the  phrases  we  gather  simply  that  the  Apostle  had 
no  long  time  before  been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophi- 
mus had  been  with  him,  and  that  he  had  been  left 
in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Of  the  further  details 
we  are  ignorant ;  but  this  we  may  say  here,  that 
while  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  ac- 
commodating this  passage  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
corded narrative  previous  to  the  voyage  to  Rome,* 
all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition  of  two  im- 

of  Asia  Minor  to  tho  E.  end  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvil.  7).  We 
may  add,  that  when  Trophimus  was  left  in  sickness  at 
Miletus,  whenever  that  might  be,  be  was  within  easy 
reach  of  his  home-friends  at  Ephesns,  as  we  see  from 
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prisonments,  and  a  journey  in  the  1-erant  between 
them. 

What  was  alluded  to  above  as  probable,  is  that 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
Titus,  conveyed  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16-24).  The  argument  is  so  well 
stated  by  Professor  Stauley,  that  we  give  it  in  his 
words : — "  Trophimus  was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the 
few  Gentiles  who  accompanied  the  Apostle ;  an 
Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  Apostle  fiom  Ephesus  with  the  First  Epistle, 
or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ephesus  now ;  he 
was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  whose  praise 
was  in  all  the  Churches,  well  known;  so  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jeru- 
salem immediately  recognised  him;  he  was  also 
especially  connected  with  the  Apostle  on  this  very 
mission  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea. 
Thus  fer  would  appear  from  the  description  of  him 
in  Acts  xxi.  29.  From  Acts  xx.  4  it  also  appears 
that  he  was  with  St.  Paul  on  his  return  from  this 
very  visit  to  Corinth  "  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2nd 
edit.  p.  492). 

The  story  in  the  Greek  Menology  that  Trophimus 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong ; 
the  legend  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Nero's  orders  is 
possibly  true.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TRUMPET.  [Cornet.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF  (iTjmR  DK 
Num.  xxix.  1 ;  iifttpa  trnpturtat ',  diet  clangoris 
et  tubarum;  njHin  Jh3t,  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  iivnpi- 
avvov  traXrlyyttv ;  sabbatum  memoriale  clangen- 
tibus  tubit:  in  the  Miahna,  iWri  Vh<~\  "  the 
beginning  of  the  year"),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tizri.  It  differed  from 
the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several 
important  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  [Feasts.]  Instead  of 
the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the 
first  of  every  month  [Nbw  Moon],  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  one  young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown 
in  the  temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet 
(rmVrp  and  the  comet  [TtflV  and  JTj5),  and 

'hat  elsewhere  any  one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a 
cornet  (Keland,  ir.  7,  2;  Carpzov,  p.  425;  Rosh 
Hath.  i.  2;  Jubilee,  p.  1149,  note  «;  Cornet). 
When  the  festival  fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets 
were  blown  in  the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  {Kosh 
Math.  iv.  1). 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps.  lixii.,  one  of  the 
songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day  by  the  modern  Jews.  As  the  third 
verse  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
A.V.,  this  would  seem  highly  probable — "Blow 
up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  the  time  ap- 
pointed, on  our  solemn  feast  day."  But  the  best 
authorities  understand  the  word  translated  new 
moon  (flKD)  to  mean  full  moon.  Hence  the  Psalm 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one 
of  the  festivals  which  take  place  at  the  full  moon. 


the  Passover,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  v. ;  RoseumfiUer  and  Hengstenberg  on  Pa. 
Ixxxi.). 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  spiritual 
slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliation  ot* 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within 
ten  days.  This  may  receive  some  countenance  from 

Joel  ii.  15,  *'  Blow  the  trumpet  (TOt?)  in  Zion, 

sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly."  Some 
hare  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year,  which  was 
especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh,  and  be- 
cause it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius  in  Lev.  xxiii.  24  ; 
Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xxiv.).  Philo  and  some  early 
Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  vol.  v.  p.  46, 
ed.  Tauch. ;  Basil,  tn  Pt.  Ixxxi. ;  Theod.  Quacst. 
xxiii.  in  Lev.).  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  common  opinion  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year's  Dny  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tixri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  year  of  Jubilee.  [Jubilee,  p.  1 1 52.]  If 
the  New  Moon  Festival  was  taken  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  natural  division  of  time,  the  month  in 
which  the  earth  yielded  the  last  ripe  produce  of  the 
season,  and  began  again  to  foster  seed  for  the  supply 
of  the  future,  might  well  be  regurded  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  Tizri  was  the 
great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  easily  have  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this  day 
the  finished  work  of  Creation,  when  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Jlosh  Hash. 
i.  1 ;  Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Heb.  ii.  p.  13 ;  Buxt.  Syn. 
Jud.  c  xxiv.). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  that  on  this 
day,  every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they 
pass  before  Him  as  a  flock  of  sheep  pass  before  a 
shepherd  {Rosh  Hash.  i.  2).  [S.  C] 

TRYPHE'NA  and  TRYPHOSA  {Tpi+aum 
koI  Tpv<paaa).  Two  Christian  women  at  Rome, 
who,  among  those  that  are  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  to  that  city,  receive  a 
special  salutation,  and  on  the  special  ground  that 
they  are  engaged  there  in  "  labouring  in  the  Lord  " 
(Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have  been  sisters,  bat 
it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses, 
and  among  the  predecessors  of  that  large  number  of 
official  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  43) ; 
for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spokes  of  as 
at  that  time  occupied  in  Christian  service  (toj 
Kowiitras),  while  the  salutation  to  Penis,  in  the 
same  verse,  is  connected  with  past  service  (§tu 
tKorleurw). 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister- 
workers  of  the  Apostolic  time ;  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  occurs  curiously,  with  other  names 
familiar  to  us  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  There  Try- 
phena  appears  as  a  rich  Christian  widow  of  Anti- 
och,  who  gives  Thecla  a  refuge  in  her  house,  and 
sends  money  to  Paul  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
(See  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii.  371,  380.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  in  this 
part  of  the  legend. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of 
"  Caesar's  household  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  contain  the  name  Tryphena, 
as  well  as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
Philologus  and  Julia  (ver.  15),  and  also  Amplias 
(ver.  8).— Wordsworth'*  Tour  m  Italy  (1862), 
ii.  173.  [J.  S.  H.] 

TBYTHON  (ToiSaW).  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus  (Strab.  xvi. 
2, 10 ;  App.  Syr.  68),  and  the  surname  Tryphon 
was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted 
by  him,  after  his  accession  to  power.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cariann,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of 
Apamea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strab.  /.  c). 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  Bains  he  was  attached  to 
the  court  (App.  /.  c.  SovKos  ruv  &ao~t\4uv;  Diod. 
fr.  xii.  ap.  Miill.  Hat.  Gr.  fnujm.  ii.  17,  orpa- 
nryi(»;  1  Mace  xi.  39,  r&r  itapa  'AAeJ.j;  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  which  was  set  ou  foot  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor 
(1  Mace.  xi.  13;  Diod.  /.  c).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Demetrius  II.  to  put  forward  the  claims  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
Demetrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king 
was  crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon 
revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fear- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession 
of  his  person  by  treachery  (1  Mace.  xii.  39-50), 
and  after  a  short  time  put  him  to  death  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now  clear,  he  mur- 
dered Antiochus  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  for 
as  he  was  able,  with  violence  and  rapacity  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  34).  His  tyranny  again  encouraged  the  hopes 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an 
expedition  against  him  (B.C.  141),  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon 
retained  the  throne  (Just,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Diod.  Leg. 
xxxi.)  till  Antiochus  VII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to 
Orthosia  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,  37-39 ; 
B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard  pressed 
by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
(Strab.  xiv.  5,  2;  App.  Syr.  68,  'Arrfoxox— 
icrtlvti.  .  .  eiivwiytp  roAAa?).  Josephus  (.Ani.  xiii. 
7,  §2)  adds  that  he  was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place 
which  he  made  his  head-quarters  (Strab.  xvi.  2, 
10).  The  authority  of  Tryphon  was  evidently 
very  partial,  as  appears  from  the  growth  of  Jewish 
independence  under  Simon  Maccabaeus ;  and  Strabo 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  Cilician 
piracy  (xiv.  3,  2).  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins 
of  Antiochus  VI.  [vol.  i.  p.  77],  and  he  also  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name.  [Antiochus;  Deme- 
trius.] [B.  F.  W.] 


anil  considers  the  Tibareni  to  have  been  a  brunch  of  this 


TBYPHO'SA.  [Tryphena  and  Trtfhosa.] 
TU'BAL  (  Vain ;  blfi  iu  Gen.  x.  2,  Ez.  xxxii. 

26,  xxxix.  1 :  Bo&tX,  except  in  Ez.  xxxix.  1,  where 
Alex.  %ofiif.  T/mbal,  but  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  Italia). 
In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and 
1  Chi-.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2 ;  I  Chr. 
i.  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre; 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  brought  slaves  and 
copper  vessels  to  the  Phoenician  markets  (Ex.  xxvii. 
13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  lxvi.  19),  Meshech  and 
Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  Jo- 
seph us  (Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  identities  the  descendants  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is— not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabitants 
of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Georgia.*  This  approximates  to  the  view  of 
Bochart  (Phaieg,  iii.  12),  who  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  He- 
rodotus on  two  occasions ;  first,  as  forming  part  of 
the  19th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  94), 
and  again  as  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  under  the 
command  of  Ariomardus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii. 
78).  The  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  moreover,  are 
"  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Muskat  ' 
and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions "  (Sir  H. 
Unwlinson  in  Knwlinson's  Her.  i.  p.'  535).  The 
Tibareni  aie  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
I'hodius  (ii.  1010)  to  have  lieeu  a  Scythiau  tribe, 
and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are  probably  to  be 
lelened  to  that  Turanian  people,  who  in  very  early 
times  spiead  themselves  over  the  entile  region  * 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Kawlinson,  Her.  i.  p.  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  hereditary  chief 
of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  "  had 
cultivated  relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and 
Vararat  (Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and 
Armenia)  who  were  in  revolt  against  Assyria, 
and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
great  king"  (ibid.  i.  p.  169,  note').  In  former 
times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  mere  important, 
and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
may  have  been  names  by  which  poweiful  hordes  of 
Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in 
history  we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the 
furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  oc- 
cupying merely  a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine. 
Their  neighbours  the  Clialdeans  were  in  the  same 
condition.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  were  even  more  closely  connected  than 
at  a  later  period,  for  in  Xenophon  we  find  them 
separated  by  the  Macrones  and  Mossynoeci  (Anab. 
v.  5,  §1 ;  Plin.  vi.  4,  &c).  The  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After  a  part 
of  the  10,000  Greeks  on  their  retreat  with  Xe- 
nophon had  emhaiked  at  Cerasus  (perhaps  near 
the  modern  Kerasoun  Here  Su),  the  lest  inarched 
along  the  coast,  and  soou  came  *o  the  boundaries  of 
the  Mossynoeci  (Anab.  v.  4,  §2).  They  traversed 
the  country  occupied  by  this  people  in  eight  days, 
and  then  came  to  the  Chalybes,  and  after  them  to 


widely- spread  Turanian  family,  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  Tubal  (  VOktrtafd  d.  Gen.  v13.\ 
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the  Tibareni.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  Tibareni 
was  therefore  about  80  or  90  miles  along  the 
coast  W.  of  Cerasus.  Two  days'  march  through 
Tibarene  brought  the  Greeks  to  Cotyora  (Anab.  v. 
5,  §3),  and  they  were  altogether  three  days  in 
passing  through  the  country  ( Died.  Sic  liv.  30). 
Now  from  C.  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to 
Arrian  (Peripl.  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90 
more  to  Cotyora,  and  60  from  Cotyora  to  the 
river  Melanthius,  making  in  all  a  coast  line  of  240 
stadia,  or  three  days'  march.  Professor  Kawlinson 
(Her.  iv.  181)  conjectures  that  the  Tibareni  occu- 
pied the  coast  between  Cape  Yatoun  (Jasonium) 
and  the  River  Melanthius  (ifelet  Irmak),  but  if  we 
follow  Xeuojihon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora, 
and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  10 
miles  east  of  the  Melet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from 
the  modern  Aptar,  which  is  3}  hours  from  that 
river.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Peripl  us  of 
the  Euxine  says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly 
dwelt  west  of  Cotyora  as  far  as  Polemonium,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pouleman  chat,  1 J  mile  east  of 
Fattah. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an 
independent  tribe  (Anab.  vii.  8,  §25).  Long  before 
this  they  were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs, 
which  was  a  principal  element  of  their  weakness, 
and  rendered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more 
easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted  by  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  380,  note  *)  has  found  as  many  as  twenty-four 
kings  of  the  Tuplai  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions. 
They  are  said  by  Apollonius  Khodiua  to  have  been 
rich  in  flocks  (Arg.  ii.  377).  The  traffic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of 
Tubal  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  13) 
still  further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
»  Pontus  Euxinus  furnished  the  most  beautiful  slaves, 
and  that  the  slave  traffic  was  an  extensive  branch 
of  trade  among  the  Cappadociaus  (Polyb.  iv.  38, 
§4;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  39;  Pers.  Sat.  vi.  77 ;  Mart. 
£p.  vi.  77,  x.  76,  &c.).  The  copper  of  the  Mos- 
synooci,  the  neighbours  of  the  Tibareni,  was  cele- 
brated as  being  extremely  bright,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  tin  (Arist.  De  Mir.  Avecult.  62) ; 
and  the  Chnlybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal-smiths. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of 
Chalvar  in  Armenia  (Hamilton,  As.  Mm.  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2  gives  Chorasan 
and  China  for  Mesliech  and  Tubal  j  in  Eusebius 
(see  Bochart)  they  aie  lllyria  and  Thessaly.  The 
Talmudista  (Toma,  fol.  10,  2),  according  to 
Bochart,  define  Tubal  as  "  the  home  of  the  Uniaci 
CP^iW),"  whom  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Hons  (Phaleg,  iii.  12).  They  may  perhaps 
take  their  name  from  Oenoe,  the  modem  Vnieh,  a 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  far 
from  Cape  Yasoun  (Jasonium),  and  so  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Tibareni.  In  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  (ed.  Wilkins) 
WW  '»  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and 
Wilkins  renders  it  by  Bithynia.  But  the  reading 
in  this  Damage,  as  well  as  in  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  x.  is  too  doubtful 
to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  authority. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

TU'BAI^AWap^V):  tfHp,*  :  Tubal- 
«*»).  The  son  of  (amech  the  Cainite  by  his  wife 
^•Jlah  (Gen.  iv.  22).   He  is  called  "  a  furnisher  of 


every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  and  iron.**  The 
Jewish  legend  of  later  times  associates  him  with  his 
father's  song.  "  Lamecb  was  blind,"  says  the  story 
as  told  by  Rashi,  "  and  Tubal -Cain  was  leading 
him;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared  to  him 
like  a  wild  beast,  so  be  told  his  lather  to  draw  his 
bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  lie  knew  that  it 
was  Cain  his  ancestor  he  smote  his  hands  together 
and  struck  his  son  between  them.  So  he  slew  him, 
and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  and  he  concili- 
ates them."  In  this  story  Tubal -Cain  is  the  "  young 
man  "  of  the  song.  Rashi  apparently  considers  the 
name  of  Tubal-Cain  as  an  appellative,  for  he  makes 
him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain  for  making 
weapons  of  war,  and  connects  "  Tubal "  with 
^3fl,  tabbil,  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skil- 
fully. He  appears  moreover  to  have  pointed  tt 
tibil,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reading 
of  the  I.XX.  and  Joseph  us.  According  to  the 
writer  last  mentioned  (Ant.  i.  2,  §2),  Tubal-Cain 
was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious  strength  and 
his  success  iu  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure. 
Hasse  (Entdeckungen.  ii.  37,  quoted  by  Knobel  on 
Gen.  iv.  22)  identifies  Tubal-Cain  with  Vulcan; 
and  Buttmann  (Myihot.  i.  164)  not  only  compares 
these  names,  but  adds  to  the  comparison  the  TeA- 
X>"*'  of  Rhodes,  the  first  workers  in  copper  and 
iron  (Strabo,  xiv.  634),  and  Dwalinn,  the  demon 
smith  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  Geseniu 
proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  word,  compounded 

of  the  Pers.  jL>_»ji  Mpo1,  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 
and  the  Arab.  ^fS,  kain,  a  smith;  but  this 

etymology  is  wore  than  doubtfal.  The  Scythian 
race  Tubal,  who  were  coppersmiths  (Ez.  xxrii.  13), 
naturally  suggest  themselves  iu  connexion  with 
Tubal-Cain.  [W.  A.  W.] 

TUBIE'NI  (Tou/9Wirm ;  Alex.  Tovfaim :  TV- 
bianaei).  The  "  Jews  called  Tubieni "  lived  about 
Charax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly-fortified  city 
called  Caspis  (2  Mace  xii.  17).  They  were  doubt- 
less the  same  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  towns  of  Toubion  (A.  V.  Tobie),  which 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Ton  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [G.] 

TURPENTINE-TREE  (rtpipuAn,  ttti- 
0iv0os :  terebmtkus)  occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  16;,  where  wisdom  is 
compared  with  the  "  turpentine-tree  that  strctcbeth 
forth  her  branches."  The  rtpifiartott  or  rtpfurtts 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terebinthue,  terebiutb- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  represent  the  iUh  (i"DK)  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  [Oak.]  The  terebinth,  though 
not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  large  axe- 
See  Robinson  (B.  B.  ii.  222, 3),  who  thus  speaks  of  it 
M  The  Butm"  (the  Arabic  name  of  the  terebinth) 
"  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  often  represented,  but  its 
small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  an 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  berries,  hanrios 
in  clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  resembling 
much  those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just 
set.  Fiom  incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to 
flow  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  s 
very  pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentine,  with  as 
agreeable  odour  like  citron  or  jessamine,  and  a  mild 
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taste,  and  hardening  gradually  into  a  transparent 
gum.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of 
this  product  of  the  butm  !"  The  terebinth  belongs 
to  the  Nat.  Order  Anacardiaceae,  the  plants  of 
which  order  generally  contain  resinous  secretions. 

[W.  H.] 


Putaaa  frebitfhut. 


TURTLE,  TURTLE  -  DOVE  ("lin,  tir: 
tfvyiv :  turtur :  generally  in  connexion  with  fU  V. 
ydnah,  "dove").  [Dove.]  The  name  is  phonetic, 
evidently  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the 
bird.  The  turtle-dove  occui  s  first  in  Scripture  in 
Gen.  xv.  9,  where  Abram  is  commanded  to  offer 
it  along  with  other  sacrifices,  and  with  a  young 
pigeon  fahl,  goz&t).   In  the  Levitical  law  a  pair 

of  turtle-doves,  or  of  young  pigeons,  are  constantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds 
were  admissible  either  as  trespass,  sin,  or  burnt- 
offering.  Iu  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite 
having  been  accidentally  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  specially 
enjoined  (Num.  vi.  10).  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  in  Lev.  xii.  6  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  made  the  offering  for  her  purification  (Luke 
ii.  'ii).  During  the  early  period  of  Jewish  history, 
there  is  no  evidence  -of  any  other  bird  except  the 
pigeon  having  been  domesticated,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India,  it 
was  probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites. To  this  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons 
aie  kept  in  dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Palestine,  and  several  of  the  fancy  races  so  fami- 
liar in  this  country  have  been  traced'  to  be  of  Syrian 
origin.  The  offering  of  two  young  pigeons  must 
have  been  one  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest, 
and  the  offerer  was  accepted  according  to  that  he 
had,  and  not  according  to  that  he  had  not.  The 
admission  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  was  perhaps  a 
yet  further  concession  to  extreme  poverty ;  for,  un- 
like the  pigeon,  the  turtle  from  its  migratory 
nature  and  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  free  domestication ;  but  being  ex- 


tremely numerous,  and  resorting  especially  to  gar- 
dens for  nidification,  its  young  might  easily  be 
found  and  captured  by  those  who  did  not  even 
possess  pigeons. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm-dove  (Turtur 
negyptiacus,  Temm.)  may  hi  some  measure  have 
supplied  the  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is 
found  in  amazing  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree 
o  curs,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  In  most  of  the 
o.uses  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia  every  tree  is  the 
home  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  these  tame  and  elegant 
birds.  In  the  crown  of  many  of  the  date-trees  nve 
or  six  nests  are  placed  together ;  and  the  writer  lias 
frequently,  in  a  palm-grove,  brought  down  ten 
brace  or  more  without  moving  from  his  post.  In 
such  camps  as  Elim  a  considerable  supply  of  these 
doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity 
for  its  mate,  it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an 
appropriate  offering  (comp.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  52). 
The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its 
return  in  spring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  "The 
turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming ;"  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12,  "  The 
winter  is  past .  .  .  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  our  land."  So  Pliny,  "  Hyeme  rnutis,  a 
vere  vocalibus;"  and  Arist.  Hist.  An.  ix.  8, 
"  Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold  countries, 
the  winter  in  warm  ones."  Although  elsewhere 
(viii.  5)  he  makes  it  hybemate  (tpaKef).  There  is, 
indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  the  return  of 
spring  in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice 
of  the  turtle.  One  of  the  first  birds  to  migrate 
northwards,  the  turtle,  while  other  songsters  are 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning,  or  only  at  inter- 
vals, immediately  on  its  arrival  pours  forth  from 
every  garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  its  melan- 
choly yet  soothing  ditty,  unceasingly  from  early 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note 
doubtless  that  David  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1 9,  pouring  forth 
his  lament  to  God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle- 
dove. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their 
importance  as  an  art'cle  of  food  the  ancients  discri- 
minated the  species  of  Columbidae,  more  accurately 
than  of  many  others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five 
species,  which  are  not  all  easy  of  identification,  a* 
but  four  species  are  now  known  commonly  to  in- 
habit Greece.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  species 
is  probably  greater.  Besides  the  rock-dove  {Co- 
lumba  livia,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  const  and  in  the  inland  ravines,  where 
it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  ot  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ringdove  (Columba  palumbus,  L.)  frequents  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock-dove 
(Columba  aenas,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  more 
sparingly  distributed.  Another  species,  allied  either 
to  this  or  to  Columba  livia,  has  been  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  Imconota, 
Vig.  See  Ibis,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  The  turtle-dove 
( Turtur  auritus,  L.)  is,  as  has  been  stated,  mo*t 
abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  an  allied 
species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle  (  Turtur 
aegyptiacus,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
This  bird,  most  abundant  among  the  palm-trees  in 
Egypt  and  North  Africa,  is  distinguished  from  the 
common  turtle-dove  by  its  ruddy  chesnut  colour, 
its  long  till,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  the 
collar  on  the  neck.  It  does  not  migrate,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  was  distinguished  by  the  ancients. 
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The  large  Indian  turtle  (Turlur  gelaste),  Temm.) 
has  also  been  stated,  though  without  authority,  to 
occur  in  Palestine.  Other  species,  as  the  well- 
known  collared  dove  (  Tartar  risoria,  L.)  have  been 
incorrectly  included  as  natives  of  Syria.  [H.  B.  T.] 


Tartar  MgypUOCUJk 

TYCHICUS  (Tux'Koij.  A  compauion  of  Su 
Paul  ou  some  of  his  journeys,  and  one  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  five  separate  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  four  cases  explicitly,  in  the  tilth  very  pro- 
bably, he  is  connected  with  the  district  of  Asia. 
(1)  In  Acts  ii.  4,  he  appeal's  as  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  the  Apostle  through  a  longer  or 
shorter  portion  of  his  return-journey  from  the 
third  missionary  circuit.  Here  he  is  expressly 
called  (with  Trophimus)  'tioiavis :  but  while 
Trophimus  went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
(Actsxxi.  29),  Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
probably  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15,38).  (2)  How 
Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St. 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell :  but  in 
that  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Here  he  is  spoken 
of,  not  only  as  "  a  beloved  brother,"  but  as  44  a 
faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord  j" 
and  he  is  to  make  known  to  the  Colossians  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  (ret  kot'  iui 
woVra  yvupim),  and  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
Colussiaus  themselves  (Jyo  xapaxaXtoy  raj  xapSlas 
(iter).  From  this  we  gather  that  diligent  service 
and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Tychicus.  Colossne  was 
in  Asia;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Onesimus,  who 
is  mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  8s 
4<rriv  «*{  ipm;  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled, 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native 
of  that  city.  These  two  men  were  doubtless  the 
beams  both  of  this  letter  and  the  following,  as  well 
as  that  to  Philemon.  (3)  The  language  concerning 
Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi.  21, 22,  is  very  similar,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  And  it  is  the  more 
iimwrtant  to  notice  this  passage  carefully,  because 
it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  Epistle,  and 
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is  of  some  considerable  value  an  a  subsidiary  argu- 
ment for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  circular 
letter,  Tychicus,  who  bore  a  commission  to  Colossae, 
and  who  was  probably  well  known  in  various  puts 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  would  be  a  very  proper 
person  to  see  the  letter  duly  delivered  and  read. 

(4)  The  next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  first  in  chronological  order  being  Tit-  iii.  12. 
Here  St.  Paul  f  writing  possibly  from  Epbesus)  says 
that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus  to  Crete, 
about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Nicopolis. 

(5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  Rome  during  the 
second  imprisonment)  he  says,  "  I  am  herewith 
sending  Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seems 
natural,  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  irt- 
ffTtiAa,  though  Bp.  Ellicott's  suggestion  is  also 
worth  considering,  that  this  mission  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  carrying  of  the  first  Epistle. 
(See  their  notes  on  the  passage.)  However  this 
may  be,  we  see  this  disciple  at  the  end,  as  we  saw 
him  at  the  beginning,  connected  locally  with  Asia, 
while  also  co-operating  with  St.  Paul.  We  have 
no  authentic  information  concerning  Tychicus  in 
any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these 
five  Scriptuial  notices.  The  tradition  which  places 
him  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia 
is  npimreutly  of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  pro- 
bability in  the  conjecture  (Stanley's  Corinthians, 
'2nd  ed.  p.  493)  that  Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two 
41  brethren  "  (Tiophimus  being  the  other)  who  were 
associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor.  viii.  16  24)  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  collection  for  the  poor 
Christians  in  Judaea.  As  arguments  for  this  view 
we  may  mention  the  association  with  Trophimus, 
the  probability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  oc- 
currence of  both  names  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (see  2  Tin-,,  iv.  20),  the  chronological  and 
geographical  agreement  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
third  missionary  journey,  and  the  general  language 
used  concerning  Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians. 
[Asia;  Epiiksus ;  Trophimus.]       [J.  S.  H.j 

TYBAN'NUS  (Tipawos).  The  name  of  a  man 
in  whose  school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught 
the  Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  halls  or  rooms  of 
the  philosophers  were  called  o*x°Aaf  among  the 
later  Greeks  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.) ;  and  as  Luke 
applies  that  term  to  the  auditorium  in  this  instance, 
the  presumption  is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a 
Greek,  and  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or 
rhetoric.  He  and  Paul  must  have  occupied  the 
loom  at  different  hours;  whether  he  hiied  it  out 
to  the  Christians  or  gave  to  them  the  use  of  it  (in 
either  case  he  must  have  been  friendly  to  them)  is 
leit  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that 
Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of 
a  private  synagogue  or  house  for  teaching  (rP3 
KH"TO).   But,  in  the  first  place,  his  Greek  name, 

and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  Jew 
or  proselyte,  disagree  with  that  supposition ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  repaired  to  this  man's 
school  after  having  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix.  9),  it  is  evident  that 
he  took  this  course  as  a  means  of  gaining  access  to 
the  heathen;  an  object  which  he  would  natural! v 
seek  through  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  not  by  associating  himself  with  a  Jew 
or  a  Gentile  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In 
speaking  of  him  merely  as  a  eel  tain  Tyrannus 
(TupoWov  Tiros),  Luke  indicates  certainly  that  he 
was  not  a  believer  at  fust;  though  it  is  natural 
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enough  to  think  that  he  may  have  become  such  as 
the  result  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Apostle. 
Hemsen  (Der  Apostel  Paulus,  p.  218)  throws  out 
the  idea  that  the  hall  may  hare  belonged  to  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  have  derived  its  name 
rrom  the  original  proprietor.  [H.  8.  H.] 

TYBE  n')V,  "it,  i.e.  TzSr:  tifos:  Tyrus: 
Josh.  xix.  29  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ez. 
zxvi.  15,  xxvii.  2,  &c.).  A  celebrated  commercial 
city  of  antiquity,  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33°  17' 
N.  (Admiral  SmyUie's  Mediterranean,  p.  469). 
j  Its  Hebrew  name  "  Tz6r  "  signifies  a  rock  ;  which 
well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sir,  the  modem  town, 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  island.  Prom 
the  word  "  1  zor  "  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  differed  from  each 
other,  though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common 
parent :  1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura,  whence  the 
(ireek  woid  Turos,  probably  pronounced  Tyros, 
which  finally  prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  modern  languages  of  the  West ;  and, 
2ndly,  dara,  or  Sarra,  which  occurs  in  Plautus 
( True.  ii.  6, 58,  *  purpuram  ex  Snrft  tibi  attuli "), 
and  which  is  familiar  to  scholars  through  the  well- 
known  line  of  Virgil, "  Ut  gemma  bibat,et  Sarrai.o 
dormiat  ostro  "  ( Georg.  ii.  506 ;  comp.  Aul.  Gell. 
xiv.  6 ;  Silius  Italicus,  xv.  203 ;  Juvenal,  x.  30). 
According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Oeoty. 

ii.  115),  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 

iii.  353),  the  form  "Sara"  would  seem  tc  have 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Greek  epics  now  lost,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.  Certainly,  this 
form  accords  best  with  the  modem  Arabic  name  of 
/Mr. 

Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin  (xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  main- 
land before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  colonr  from  the  name  of 
Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borae  in  Greek 
times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
south  (Strabo,  xii.  11, 24).  But  a  difficulty  arises 
in  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built  before  Tyre, 
as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  menus  "  a  rock,"  and 
few  persons  who  have  visited  the  site  of  Palaetyrus 
can  seriously  suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface 
there  can  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  Hengstenberg  makes  the  suggestion 
'  that  Palaetyrus  meant  Tyre  that  formerly  existed ; 
"  quae  quondam  fuit ;"  and  that  the  name  was  in- 
troduced after  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of 
it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in  existence 
(£>e  rebus  Tyriorum,  p.  26).  Movers,  justly  deem- 
ing this  explanation  unlikely,  suggests  that  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  mainland 
possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  territory,  and 
named  their  city  from  tie  characteristic  features  of 
the  island,  though  the  island  itself  was  not  then 
inhabited  (Das  Phunizische  Altertlmm,  vol.  ii. 
|>t.  i.  p.  173).  This  explanation  is  possible ;  but 
jther  explanations  are  equally  possible.    For  ex- 


•  According  to  Herodotus,  tbe  priests  at  Tyre  told  Mm 
that  tbelr  c\y  had  been  founded  2300  years  before  his 
visit.  Supposing  be  was  at  Tyre  in  450  b.c,  this  would 
mitke  the  date  o  its  foundation  2750  B.c.  Josepbus 
makes  the  more  sober  statement,  probably  founded  on 
Mcnandcr's  history,  that  it  was  founded  330  years  before 


ample,  the  Phoenician  name  of  it  may  have  been 
the  Old  City ;  and  this  may  have  been  translated 
"Palaetyrus"  in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mainland  migrated  to  the  island,  they  may 
afterwards,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  given  to 
the  city  which  they  left  the  name  of  Old  Tyre, 
without  its  being  necessarily  implied  that  the  city 
had  ever  borne  simply  the  name  of  Tyre.  Or  some 
accidental  circumstance,  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture,  may  have  led  to  the  name ;  just  as  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  Roma  Vecchia,  or  Old  f 
Home,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman  Campagna 
(as  is  stated  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bunbury)  to  ruins  of  the  age  of  Caracalla  situated 
between  the  roads  leading  to  Frascati  and  Albano, 
although  there  are  no  traces  there  of  any  Old  Town, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  historical  foundation  whatever  for  the 
name.  And  this  again  would  tally  with  Mr.  Grate's 
remark,  who  observes  (/.  c.)  that  perhaps  the  Phoe- 
nician name  which  the  city  on  the  mainland  bore 
may  have  been  something  resembling  Palae-Tyrus 
in  sound  but  hot  coincident  in  meaning.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question 
regarding  Palaetyrus  is  merely  archaeological,  and 
that  nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of 
the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with 
which  to  attack  the  island;  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The  city 
of  Tyre  was  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth) 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  worship  to  the  inha- 
bitants (Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
757) ;  and  Anian  in  his  History  says  that  the 
temple  on  the  island  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
temples  within  the  memory  of  mankind  (ii.  16). 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  island  had 
long  been  inhabited.  And  with  this  agree  the  ex- 
pressions as  to  Tyre  being  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas  "  (Ezek.  xxvii.  25,  26) ;  and  even  the  threat 
against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the  top  of  a 
rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (sec  Pes  Vignoles'  Chro- 
nologie  de  VHistoire  Sainte,  Berlin,  1738,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25).  As,  however,  the  space  on  the  island  was 
limited,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  population  ou 
the  mainland  may  have  exceeded  the  population  on. 
the  island  (see  Movers,  /.  c.  p.  81). 

Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palaetyrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims  to 
a  very  high  antiquity  "  (Is.  xxiii.  7 ;  Herodot.  ii. 
14 ;  Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Hind  or  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  no  infer- 
ence can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  city  at  the 
time  when  those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe 
of  Canaanitcs  which  inhabited  the  small  tract  of 
country  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia  Proper 
[Phoknicia]  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
.Mdonians  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  6;  Hz.  xxxii.  30) ;  and  this  name  undoubtedly 
included  Tvrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same 
race,  and  the  two  cities  be'ng  less  than  2t>  Knglish 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when  .woln- 
uion  sent  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out 


the  commencement  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Under  any  circumstances,  Josepbus  rould  not.  with  his 
Ideas  and  chronology,  nave  accepted  the  dale  of  the  Tyriuu 
priests;  for  tlien  Tyre  would  have  been  founded  More 
the  era  of  tbc  1  >elupe.  See  an  Instructive  pussuee  as  to  llie 
chronology  ol'Jua  phus  In  Ant.  vlii.  3,  $1. 
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of  Lebanon  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subjects,  he 
reminds  Hiram  that  "  there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians 
(1  K.  v.  6).  Hence  Virgil,  who,  in  his  very  first 
mention  of  Carthage,  expressly  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  Tyre  (Am.  i.  12),  after- 
wards, with  perfect  propriety  and  consistency,  calls 
it  the  Sidonian  city  (Aen.  i.  677,  678,  iv.  545. 
See  Des  Vignoles,  /.  c.  p.  25.)  And  in  like, maimer, 
when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  Poems 
(//.  vi.  290,  xxiii.  743 ;  Od.  iv.  84,  xvii.  424),  this 
might  comprehend  Tyrians ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention  of  Tyre, 
would  be  fully  accounted  for — if  it  were  necessary  to 
account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all  in  a  poem — 
by  Sidon's  having  been  in  early  times  more  flour- 
ishing than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  of  being 
noted,  that  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  here,  again,  though  an  inference  may 
be  drawn  against  the  importance,  no  inference  can 
be  legitimately  drawn  against  the  existence,  of 
Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  the  Pentateuch  refers. 
In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for  the  first  time  in 
7  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  where  it  is  adverted 
to  as  a  fortified  city  (in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong 
city"),  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  Nothing  historical,  however,  turns  upon 
this  mention  of  Tyre;  for  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  tribe  of  Asher  never  possessed  the  Tyrian  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
indeed,  all  the  Canaanitish  nations  ought  to  have 
been  exterminated ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  tbe  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32), 
and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that 
intelligent  race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of 
Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated  that  the 
enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign  of  David 
went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst 
other  cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  implying, 
not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a  census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  resi- 
dent there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  afford  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
J  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1),  in  connec- 
tion with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending  cedar-wood 
and  workmen  to  David,  for  building  him  a  palace ; 
and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One 
point  at  this  period  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. In  contradistinction  from  all  the  other  most 
celebrated  independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  Tyre 
was  a  monarchy  and  not  a  republic ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  mercliant  princes,  who  might  have  been 
auus'tevsMt  wwu  deemed  "kely  to  favour  the  establishment  of  an 
aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued  to  pre- 
serve the  monarchical  form  of  government  until  its 
final  loss  of  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have 
been  aliendy  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  Under  this 
head,  allusion  is  not  specially  made  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Tynans  in  felling  trees ;  for,  through 
vicinity  to  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as 
naturally  have  become  skilled  in  that  ait  as  the  back' 


<>  It  may  be  Interesting  to  compare  the  distance  from 
,  which  the  limestone  was  brought  with  which  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  built.   It  was  hewn  from  quarries  in  tbe 
Isle  of  Portland,  and  was  sent  to  London  round  tbe  North 
For&ind  up  tlie  river  Thames.  The  distance  to  London 
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woodsmen  of  America.  But  what  is  peculia.ly 
noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians  had  become  worker*  in 
brass  or  copper  to  an  extent  which  implies  consider- 
able advancement  in  art.  In  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by  the  Tyrian 
artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there  are  lilies, 
palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim  (1  K.  vii. 
13-45).  The  manner  in  which  tbe  cedar-wood  and 
fir-wood  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is  likewise 
interesting,  partly  from  the  similarity  of  the  sea 
voyage  to  what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  the 
Rhine  at  the  present  day,  and  partly  as  giving  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  really  short  distance  between  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem.  The  wood  was  taken  in  floats  to 
Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  1'  K.  v.  9),  a  distance  of 
less  than  74  geographical  miles.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  summer  there  are  times  when  this 
voyage  along  the  coast  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  hare  reckoned 
confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds  to 
fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such 
occasions.  From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance 
was  about  32  miles;  and  it  is  certain  that  by 
this  route  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  cele- 
brated cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyie  was  not  more 
than  106 b  geographical,  or  about  122  English,  ' 
miles.  Within  such  a  comparatively  short  distance 
(which  by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about  20  miles 
shorter)  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns  to 
establish  personal  relations  with  each  other ;  more 
especially  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Solomon's 
kingdom,  in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  boundary 
of  Phoenicia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  frequently 
have  met,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political 
alliance  in  personal  friendship.  If  by  messengers 
they  sent  riddles  nnd  problems  for  each  other  to 
solve  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  §3;  c.  Apkm.  i.  17), 
they  may  previously  have  had,  on  several  occasions, 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in  convivial  intercourse. 
In  this  way,  likewise,  Solomon  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women  who,  with 
those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  Polytheism 
and  the  worship  of  Astnrte  in  his  old  age.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have 
occasioned  previously  the  strong  afiectiou  of  Hiram 
for  David  (1  K.  v.  1). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  under 
Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solo- 
mon with  cedar  wood,  precious  metals,  and  work- 
men, and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to  Opto 
and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solomon  gave 
Hiram  supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some 
cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  some 
havens  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  11-14,  26-28, 
x.  22).  These  friendly  relations  survived  for  a 
time  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
a  century  later  Ahab  married  a  daughter  of  Eta- 
baal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi.  31 ',,  who, 
according  to  Menander  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  13, 
§2),  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  As 
she  was  zealous  for  her  national  religion,  she  terms 
to  hare  been  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the 
pious  worshippers  of  Jehovah;  but  this  led  to  do 
special  prophetical  denunciations  against  Tyre. 
The  case  became  different,  however,  when 


a  straight  line  from  the  North  Foreland  alone  is  of  Itself 
about  twelve  miles  greater  than  from  Tyre  to  Joppa; 
wblle  the  distance  from  the  Isle  or  Portland  to  the  Nona 
Foreland  is  actually  three  tunes  as  great. 
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tile  cupidity  induced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Phoenicians  to  buy  Hebrew  captives  from 
T  their  enemies  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the 
Greeks  [Phoenicia,  p.  1001]  and  Edomites. 
From  this  time1  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at 
first,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  Hi.  4-8 ;  Amos  i. 
9,  10)':  and  indeed,  though  there  might  be  peace, 
there  could  not  be  sincere  friendship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  likelihood  of  the  denuncia- 
tions being  fulfilled  first  arose  from  the  progressive 
conquests  of  the  Assyrian  monarch:.  It  was  not 
probable  that  a  powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious 
neighbour  could  resist  the  temptation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  subjugate  the  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so  insignificant  in  extent, 
but  overflowing  with  so  much  wealth,  which  by 
the  Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia.  [Phoenicia.] 
Accordingly,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into 
captivity,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.  At  this  time,  Tyre  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  prosperity.  Since  the  reign  of  Hiram,  it 
had  planted  the  splendid  colony  ot  Carthage  (143 
years  and  eight  months,  Josephus  says,  alter  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  o.  Apian,  i.  18)  j  it 
I  .assessed  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable 
mines  of  the  metal  "  copper  "  (so  named  from  the 
island) ;  and,  apparently,  the  city  of  Sidon  was 
subject  to  its  sway.  But  Shalmaneser  seems  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians ; 
and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by  Menander,  who 
translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (see  Josephus,  Ant.  iz.  14,  §2) :  "  Elulaeus 
reigned  36  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon  the 
revolt  of  the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  at- 
tacked in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon 
made  peace  with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  this, 
Sidon  and  Ace  (i.e.  Akkd  or  Acre)  and  Palaetyrus 
revolted  from  the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities 
which  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Accordingly,  when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to 
him,  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the 
Phoenicians  having  furnished  him  with  60  ships  and 
800  rowers.  Against  these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with 
12  ships,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  them, 
they  took  five  handled  men  prisoners.  The  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving  off  his 
army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This 
continued  for  five  yean,  and  still  the  Tyrians  held 
out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from  wells." 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy 
against  Tyre  in  the  writings  entitled  Isaiah,  chap, 
xxiii.,  was  uttered,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  himself:  but  this  point  will  be  again 
noticed. 

After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which 
T  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.C.), 
Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings 
(Jer.  xiv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  remark  - 
able  for  its  wealth,  with  territory  on  the  main- 
land, and  protected  by  strong  fortifications  (Ez. 
xxviii.  5,  xxvi.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11 ;  Zech. 
ix.  ')).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condition  thencefor- 
ward until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  depends 
entirely  on  various  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  but  some  of  these  notices  are  singularly  full, 
i>ud  especially,  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Exekiel 


furnishes  us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as 
have  scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiquity,  excepting  Some  and  Athens.  One 
point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre, 
like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer- 1 
cenary  soldiers  (Ex.  xxvii.  10,  11).  This  has  been 
the  general  tendency  in  commercial  cities  on  account 
of  the  high  wages  which  may  be  obtained  by 
artisans  in  a  thriving  community,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier ;  and  Tyre  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation.  In 
its  service  there  were  Phoenicians  from  Arvad, 
Aethiopians  obtained  through  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  and  hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  . 
the  remains  of  ancient  literature,  before  its  sons 
founded  a  great  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire.  We  may  conceive  them  like  the 
Swiss,  who,  poor,  faithful,  and  brave,  have  daring 
many  centuries,  until  the  last  few  years,  deemed  en- 
listment in  foreign  service  a  legitimate  source  of  gain. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian 
mercenary  soldiers,  Exekiel  gives  interesting  details 
respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  a  few  leading 
points  may  be  noticed.  The  first  question  is  as  to 
the  countries  from  which  Tyre  obtained  the  piecious 
metals;  and  it  appears  that  its  gold  came  from 
Arabia  by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the  ? 
time  of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea  [Ophir].  Whether  the  Arabian  merchant*, 
whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in  Roman  classical 
times  (Horace,  Od.  i.  29,  1),  obtained  their  gold 
by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it  was 
the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain ;  but 
as  far  as  the  latter  alternative  is  concerned,  the 
point  will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the  progress  of 
geological  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very 
different  quarter  of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  South  1 
of  Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established 
their  settlement  of  Tarsliish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to 
copper,  we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  ob- 
tained from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with  Javan, Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
country  whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was 
Palestine.  This  point  has  been  already  noticed 
elsewhere  [Phoenicians,  p.  1002]  as  helping  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  war  - 
between  Tyre  and  the  Israelites.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat-country  to 
Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity,  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  the 
west  of  the  River  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial 
city.  The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judnh 
would  be  somewhat  more  distant;  but  the  wheat 
probably  came  from  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 
Tyre  likewise  obtained  from  Palestine  oil,  honey, 
and  balm,  but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judnh 
(Gen.  xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from 
Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon,  which 
was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  country  ad- 
joining the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  but  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  itself  (see 
Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  495: 
compare  Athenaeus,  i.  51 V    The  Bedawln  Arabs 
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•applied  Tyre  with  Iambs  and  rams  and  goat*,  for 
the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was  so  well 
adapted.  Egypt  famished  linen  for  sails,  and  doubt- 
less ibr  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
fish, which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the 
Peloponnesus  (compare  the  "  Laconicas  purpuras  " 
of  Horace,  Od.  ii.  18,  7,  and  Pliny  ix.  40). 
Lastly,  from  Dedan  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  island 
occupied  possibly  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  horns  of 
ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must  origi- 
nally have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ez.  xxvii.  10, 
11,  22,  12, 13,  17,  18,  21,  7,  15). 

In  the  midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to 
Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a  fierce 
and  formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  led  by  a  general 
of  undoubted  capacity,  who  had  not  long  before 
humbled  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event  would  have 
excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyrians. 
Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel's  state- 
ment (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant  feeling  was 
one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight  this  appears 
strange  and  almost  inconceivable;  but  it  is  ren- 
dered intelligible  by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish 
history.  Only  34  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  commenced  the  celebrated  Reformation 
of  Josinh,  B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious 
revolution,  of*  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in 
two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xiii. 
xxiii.),  and  which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Annals,  fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  Tyrians.  In  that  Reformation,  Josiah 
hud  heaped  insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the 
objects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and  love,  he  had  con- 
sumed with  fire  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  their 
worship,  he  had  burnt  their  images  and  defiled 
their  high  places — not  excepting  even  the  high 
place  near  Jerusalem,  which  Solomon  the  friend  of 
Hiram  had  built  to  Ashtoreth  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  which  for  more  than  350  years  had  been 
a  striking  memorial  of  the  reciprocal  good-will 
which  once  united  the  two  monarchs  and  the  two 
nations.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  endeavoured 
to  exterminate  their  religion,  for  in  Samaria  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20)  he  had  slain  upon  the  altars  of  the  high 
places  all  their  priests.  These  acts,  although  in 
their  ultimate  results  they  may  have  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  c  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  as  a  series 
of  sacrilegious  and  abominnble  outiages ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  death  in  battle  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  hailed 
by  them  with  triumphant  joy  as  instances  of  divine 
retribution  in  human  aflairs. 

This  joy,  however,  must  toon  have  given  way 
to  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and 
it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  which  will  be  noticed 
se|«rately  in  this  article,  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar'  on  this  occasion.  How- 


•  It  was  owing  to  this  Reformation  of  Joslab  that  when 
the  Jews  were  carried  Into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
gelteiulivtl  bud  urbiii  ulltuliiuti  by  iiMulry,  and  yel 


ever  this  may  be,  it  is  pr  obable  that,  on  some  terms 
or  other,  Tyre  submitted  to  the  Chaldees.  This 
would  explain,  amongst  other  points,  an  expedition 
of  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of'Scripture,  against 
Tyre,  which  probably  happened  not  long  after,  and 
which  may  have  been  dictated  by  obvious  motives 
of  self-defence  in  order-  to  prevent  the  naval  power 
of  Tyre  becoming  a  powerful  instrument  of  attack- 
ing Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Chaldees.    In  this 
expedition  Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval 
battle  with  Tyre,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  though  this  could  not  have  had  lasting 
effects  (Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Died.  i.  68;  Movers,  Das 
Phinizische  AUerthum,  vol.  ii.  p.  451).    The  rule 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real,  may 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance ; 
and  it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Merbal,  a 
subsequent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to  Babylon 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21).   During  the  Persian  domi- 
nation the  Tyrians  were  subject  in  name  to  the  lVr- 
sian  king,  and  may  have  given  him  tribute.  With 
the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians,  without  sti  iking  a  blow ;  perhaps,  through 
hatred  of  the  Chaldees;  perhaps,  solely  from  pru- 
dential motives.    But  their  connexion  with  the 
Persian  king  was  not  slavish.   Thus,  when  Cam- 
byses  ordered  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against 
Carthage,  they  refused  compliance,  on  account  of 
their  solemn  engagements  and  parental  i  elation  to 
that  colony:  and  Cambyses  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
use  force  towards  them  (Herod,  iii.  19).  Aftei  wards 
they  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  arid  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  98) ;  and  Mapen,  the 
son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned  amongst  those 
who,  next  to  the  commanders,  were  the  most  re- 
nowned in  the  fleet.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in 
power  to  Sidon.    These  two  cities  were  less  than 
twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
their  relative  importance  might  fluctuate,  as  would 
be  very  possible  in  our  own  country  with  two  neigh- 
bouring cities,  such,  for  example,  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  It  is  possible  also  that  Tyre  may  have 
been  seriously  weakened  by  its  long  struggle  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.    Under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar  wood  again  to  the 
Jews  for  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  ;  and 
this  wood  was  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  acid  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  mate- 
rials for  the  first  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
(Ezra,  iii.  7).    Under  the  Persians  likewise  Tyre 
was  visited  by  an  historian,  from  whom  we  might 
have  derived  valuable  information  respecting  its 
condition  (Herod,  ii.  44).    But  the  information 
actually  supplied  by  him  is  scanty,  as  the  motive 
of  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  solely  to  visit 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Melkarth  (the  Phoenician 
Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the  island,  aad 
was  highly  venerated.    He  gives  no  details  as  to 
tire  city,  and  merely  specifies  two  columns  which 
he  observed  in  the  temple,  one  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  emerald ;  or  rather,  as  is  reasonably  coo-  " 
jectured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,   of  green 
glass  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  8 1 , 82).  Towards 
the  close  of  the  following  century,  B.C  33-, 
Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  a  great 


many  of  them  probably  free  from  the  intense  scnipatons- 
ness  In  ceremonial  observances  which  prevailed  sobsc 
quenlly. 
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conqueror :  and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  It  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  military  plans  that 
tiie  Phoenician  fleet  should  be  at  his  command,  and 

'that  he  should  not  be  liable  through  their  hostility 
to  have  his  communications  by  sea  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia  suddenly  cut  off;  and  he  accordingly 
summoned  all  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit  to 
his  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Aradus, 
Byblus  and  Sidon,  complied  with  his  demands,  and 
the  seamen  of  those  cities  in  the  Persian  fleet  brought 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calculat- 
ing probably  at  first  on  the  support  of  those  seamen, 
refused  to  admit  him  within  its  walls — and  then 
ensued  a  memorable  siege  which  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  success  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
achievements  which  Alexander  up  to  that  time  had 
attempted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  the 
details  of  that  siege,  which  may  be  found  in  Arrian 
and  Quintns  Curtius,  and  in  all  good  Grecian  his- 
tories, such  as  those  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Hr. 
Grote.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  mainland — that  "  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion 
of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland  listened 
a  height  not  less  than  150  feet;"  and  that  not- 
withstanding his  persevering  efforts,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded  by  the 
Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  Alexander-  for 
uniting  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  an  enormous 
artificial*  mole.  Moreover,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
turbances, Carthage  was  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  its  parent  state. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alex- 
ander were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females 
and  free  children  were  sold  as  slaves  (Arrian,  iv. 
24,  §9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46).  It  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovered  its  prosperity  through  the  immi- 
gration of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to 
have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alex- 

*  andria.  Under  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, it  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Seleucidae,  who 
bestowed  on  it  many  privileges ;  and  there  are  still 
in  existence  coins  of  that  epoch  with  a  Phoenician 
and  Greek  inscription  (Kckhel,  Doctr.  Svmmorum 
Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  &c. ;  Gesenius,  Momanenta 
Phoenicia*,  pp.  262-264,  and  Tab.  34).  Under 
the  Romans,  at  first  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind 
of  freedom ;  for  Josephus  mentions  that  when  Cleo- 
patra pressed  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  a  gift  of  Phoenician  and  Jewish  territory  which 
he  made  to  her,  be  steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  "free  cities  from  their  ancestors"  (Ant. 
jv.  4,  §1).    Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival 

*  That  Tyre  was  on  an  Island,  previous  to  Its  siege  by 
Alexander,  Is  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  history ;  bat 
on  examining  the  locality  at  the  present  day  few  persons 
would  suspect  from  existing  appearances  that  there  was 
anything  artificial  ta  the  funnatlon  of  the  present 
peninsula. 

•  Pliny  the  elder  gives  an  account  of  the  Phoenician 
shell-fish  (ix.  60,  61),  and  states  that  from  the  larger  ones 
the  dye  was  extracted,  after  taking  off  the  shell ;  but  that 
the  small  fish  were  crushed  alive  together  with  the  shells. 
Mr.  Wilde,  an  Intelligent  modem  traveller,  observed  at 


of  Augustus  in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  hare  deprived 
the  two  cities  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct 
(ItovKdaaro,  Dion  CassiuB,  Uiv.  7).  Still  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the' 
days  of  Ezekiel,  the  Tyrians  had  imported  purple 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  hail  since  learned  ^ 
to  extract  the  dye  for  themselves ;  and  they  had  the 
advantage  of  having  shell-fish  on  their  coast  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose  even  than  those  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  coast  (Pausanias,  iii.  21,  §6).  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  great  number  of  dyeing  works  ren- 
dered trje  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of  residence.* 
He  further  speaks  of  the  houses  as  consisting  of 
many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Rome — which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected 
in  a  prosperous  fortified  city  of  limited  area,  in 
which  ground-rent  would  be  high.  Pliny  the  Elder 
gives  additional  information  respecting  the  city,  for 
in  describing  it  he  says  that  the  circumference  of 
the  city  proper  (»'.  e.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was 
22  stadia,  while  that  of  the  whole  city,  includ- 
ing Palaetyrus,  was  19  Roman  miles  (Nat.  Hist. 

v.  17).  The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have 
a  peculiar  interest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been, 
when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  rv.  21 ;  Mark  vii. 
24).  It  was  perhaps  more  populous  than  Jeru- 
salem [Jerusalem,  p.  1025],  and  if  so,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  city  which  he  is  known  to 
have  visited.  It  was  not  much  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  where  Christ  mainly 
lived  as  a  carpenter's  son  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  (Matt.  ii.  23,  iv.  12,  13,  18 ;  Mark 

vi.  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  that  He  may 
often  have  gone  to  Tyre,  while  yet  unknown  to  the 
world ;  and  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  language  was 
likely  to  be  spoken  at  Nazareth,  at  Tyre  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  there  must  have  been  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation  in  that  language,  with  which 
He  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii.  26). 
From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  irreparable  loss  of  independence, . 
Tyre  continued  in  uninterrupted  prosperity ;  and  7 
about  that  period  Jerome  has  on  record  very  striking 
testimony  on  the  subject,  which  lias  been  often  7 
quoted,  and  is  a  landmark  in  Tyrian  history  (sec 
Gesenius' s  Jcsaia,  vol.  i.  p.  714).  Jerome,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxvi.  7) ; 
and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more,"  saying  that  this  raises  a 


Tyre  numerous  round  holes  cut  in  the  solid  sandstone 
rode,  fn  which  shells  seem  to  have  been  crushed.  They 
were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  Inside ;  and  many  of  them 
were  shaped  exactly  like  a  modem  Iron  pot,  broad  and  flat 
at  the  bottom,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top.  Many  of 
these  were  filled  with  a  breccia  of  shells ;  In  other  places 
this  breccia  lay  In  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood.  AU  the 
shells  were  of  one  species,  and  were  undoubtedly  the 
Murtx  Jnmaiim.  See  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira, 
Tcneriffc  and-  along  the  Shorts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Dublin,  1844. 
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question  as  to  how  a  city  can  be  said  not  to  be 
built  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the  present  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia. "  Quodque  sequitur :  nec  aedificaberis  ultra, 
videtur  facere  quaestionem  qnomodo  non  sit  aedifi- 
cata,  quam  hodie  cernimus  Phoenices  nobilissimam 
et  piUcherrimam  cnitatem."  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  3rd  verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in 
which  Tyre  is  called,  "  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  isles,"  says  that  this  continues  down  to 
his  time,  so  that  commercial  dealings  of  almost  all 
nations  are  carried  on  in  that  city — "qvod  quidem 
tuque  hodie  perseverat,  tit  omnium  propemodo  getv- 
tium  m  illi  exerctaninr  commercial  Jerome's 
Commentaries  on  Ezekiel  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  about  the  years  411-414  A.D.  (see  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  to). 
il.  p.  469),  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 

*  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no 
more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  rase  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  At  the  same 
time  Jerome  notices  a  meaning  given  to  the  passage 
by  some  interpreters,  that  Tyre  would  not  be  built 
in  the  last  days ;  but  he  asks  of  such  interpreters, 
"  How  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  attri- 
buted to  Nebuchadnezzar,  especially  as  we  read 
in  what  follows,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre,  but  had  no  reward  of  his  labour  fixix.  18), 
and  that  Egypt  was  given  over  to  him  becau>e  in 
besieging  Tyre  he  had  served  the  purpose  of  God." 

When  Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the 
Romans,  which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years,  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that 
another  subjugation  of  the  country  was  reserved  for 
it  from  a  new  conquering  power,  coming  not  from 
the  North,  but  from  the  South.  In  the  7th  century 
A.i>.  took  place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  religion 
to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  years  633- 
638  A.D.  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
This  conquest  was  so  complete,  that  in  both  those 
countries  the  language  of  Mahomet  has  almost  totally 

j  supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria,  there 
are  only  three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic) 
is  the  vernacular  language.  In  Palestine,  it  is  not 
the  language  of  a  single  native :  and  in  Jerusalem,  to 
a  stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this 
momentous  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive of  all  sounds  to  hear  the  Muezzin  daily  call 
Mahometans  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of 
Mahomet,  within  the  sacred  precinct'!  where  once 
stood  the  Temple,  in  which  Christ  worshipped  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic.  (As  to  the  Svriac  language, 
see  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  vol. 
ii.  p.  551.)  But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause 
the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essential  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre,  as  to 
other  Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging  tor  three 
days  to  tfery  Muslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a 
peculiar  dress,  the  admission  of  Muslems  into  the 
churches,  the  doing  away  with  all  crosses  and  all 
sounds  of  bells,  the  avoiding  of  all  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the 


prohibition  to  ride  on  horseback  or  to  build  new 
churches.  (See  Weil's  Geschichte  der  Chalifer,  bd.  i. 
81-82.)  Some  of  these  conditions  weie  humiliating, 
and  nearly  heart-breaking ;  but  if  submitted  to,  the 
lives  and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
mained untouched.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the  27lh  of  June,  * 
1124.  It  had  early  been  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric,  and  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  is  named  as 
having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Caesarea 
towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  (Relanal, 
Palestine,  1054 ) ;  and  now,  in  the  year  after  its 
capture  by  the  Crusaders,  William,  a  Frenchman, 
was  made  its  archbishop.  This  archbishop  has  left 
on  record  an  account  of  the  city,  which  gives  a  high 
idea  of  its  wealth  and  great  military  strength.  (See 
Wilhelmi  Tyrensis  Historia,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.)  And 
his  statements  are  confirmed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  it  in  the  same  century.  ^See  Purchas's 
Pilgrims,  ii.  1443.)  The  latter  writer,  who  died  in 
1 173,  says :  *  Nor  do  I  think  any  haven  in  the 
world  to  be  like  unto  this.  The  city  itself,  as  I 
have  said,  is  goodly,  and  in  it  there  are  about  four 
hundred  Jews,  among  whom  some  are  very  skilful 
in  disciplinary  readings,  and  especially  Ephraim  the 
Egyptian  judge,  and  Mair,  and  Carchesona,  and 
Abraham,  the  head  of  the  university.  Some  of  the 
Jews  there  have  ships  at  sea  for  the  cause  of  gain. 
There  are  artificial  workmen  in  glass  there,  who 
make  glass,  called  Tyrian  glass,  the  most  excellent,  * 
and  of  the  greatest  estimation  in  all  countries.  The 
best  and  most  approved  sugar  is  also  found  there." 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the 
known  world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Tyre 
to  the  title  of  the  '•  Eternal  City,"  if  experience  had 
not  shewn  that  cities  as  well  as  individuals  were 
subject  to  decay  and  dissolution.  Tyre  had  been 
the  parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a  distant  period 
had  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  had  died ;  and  it  had 
survived  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest 
colony,  Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Aegyptian  Thebes 
and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had  seen 
Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall ;  and  although  older  than 
them  all,  it  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  when 
an  illustrious  Roman,  who  had  Leen  sailing  from 
Aegina  to  Megara,  told  Cicero,  in  imperishable 
words,  of  .the  corpses  or  carcases  of  cities,  the 
oppidorwn  cadtwera,  by  which  in  that  voyage  be 
had  been  in  every  direction  encompassed  (Ep.  ad 
Familiar,  iv.  5).  Home,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  13th-century ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Rome  itself  was  of  recent  date,  its  now 
twice  consecrated  soil  having  been  merely  the  haunt 
of  shepherds  or  robbers  for  some  hundred  years  after 
Tyre  was  wealthy  and  strong.  At  length,  however, 
the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly  arrived.  It  had 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  when  in  March,  A.l>.  1291,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known 
to  Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it  by 
storm  alter  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  result  w» 
told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  by 
Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the  following 
words :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptolemais 
was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vespers,  leaving  the  city 
empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  without  the 
tumult  of  war,  embarked  on  board  their  vessels, 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  occupied  freely  by 
their  conquerors.  On  the  morrow  the  Saracens 
entered,  no  one  attempting  to  prevent  them,  and 
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they  did  what  they  pleased."  (Liber  Secretorum 
fidelium  Cruris,  lib.  iii.  cup.  22.)' 
This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
*  1879  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
K  chadnezzar ;  and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  In  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  it 
was  visited  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  says, 
speaking  of  "  Tyre,  which  is  now  called  Sflr,  here 
was  once  a  great  and  goodly  city  of  the  Christians : 
but  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part ; 
and  they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the 
Christians  (Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 
p.  141).  About  A.D.  1610-11  it  was  visited  by 
Sandys,  who  said  of  it :  "  But  this  once  famous 
Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  yet 
have  they  n  reverent  aspect,  and  do  instruct  the 
pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty.  It 
hath  two  harbours,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
fairest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which 
the  eursonra  enter  at  their  pleasure) ;  the  other 
ihoked  with  the  decayes  of  the  city.  (Purchas's 
Pilgrims,  ii.  1393.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  in  1 697  A.D.,  Manndrell  says  of  it,  "  On  the 
north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  castle,  besides  which 
there  is  nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  there  being  not  so  much 
as  an  entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are 
only  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbour  in  vaults 
and  subsist  upon  fishing."  (See  Harris,  Voyages  and 
Travels,  ii.  846.)  Lastly,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  A.D.  stated 
(see  vol.  i.  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels, 
p.  470)  that,  except  some  janizaries,  there  were  few 
other  inhabitants  in  the  city  than  two  or  three 
Christian  families,  the  words  of  Hasselquist,  the 
Swedish  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as  they  mark 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tyre  seems  to 
have  reached.  He  was  there  in  May  1751  A.D., 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit :  "  We  followed  the 

sea  shore  and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur, 

where  we  lay  all  night.  None  of  these  cities,  which 
formerly  were  famous,  are  so  totally  ruined  as  this 
except  Troy.  Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a 
miserable  village,  though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  sea.  Here  are  about  ten  inhabitants, 
Turks  and  Christians,  who  live  by  fishing."  (See 
Hasselquist,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
London,  1766.)  A  slight  change  for  the  better 
began  soon  after.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  a.d. 
f  the  Metawileh  took  possession  of  the  place,  and 
built  a  wall  round  it  twenty  feet  high,  which  existed 
when  he  visited  Tyre  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards. 
At  that  time  Volney  estimated  the  population  at 
fifty  or  sixty  poor  families.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  has  been  a  partial  revival 
of  prosperity.  But  it  has  been  visited  at  different 
times  during  the  lost  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars, 
such  as  Professor  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  ii.  463-471), 
Canon  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  270),  and  M. 
Ernest  RenanI  (Letter  in  the  Monitew,  July  11, 


'  A  copy  of  this  work  Is  In  Gesta  Del  per  fYanax. 
Hanovlae,  161 1. 

t  M.  Ernest  Kenan  rays  there  has  been  no  subsidence  of 
(be  Uuid,  owing  to  earthquakes  or  other  causes;  and  that 
the  west  of  the  Island  bus  the  same  level  as  In  ancient 
.lines.  Mr.  Wilde  had  spoken  with  great  caution  on  this 
point,  pp.  383-38*.  It  Is  still  very  desirable  that  the 
peninsula  and  the  adjoining  coast  should  be  minutely 
examined  by  an  experienced  practical  geologist  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  has  suffered  from 
earthquakes.  See  Porter.  I.  c ;  and  compare  Seneca,  Nat. 
Qwest,  vt  1-1 1,  Strabo.  xv.  p.  7S7,  and  Justin,  xl.  3, 1. 


1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general 
aspect  of  desolation.  Mr.  Porter,  who  resided  several 
years  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  obtaining  cor- 
rect information,  states  in  1858  thnt  "the  modem 
town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to  4000 
inhabitants,  about  one-half  being  Metawileh,  and 
the  other  Christians"  (Handbook  for  Travellers  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  391).  Its  great  inferiority 
to  Bey  rout  for  receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  navigation  will  always  pre- 
vent Tyre  from  becoming  again  the  most  important 
commercial  city  on  the  Syrian  coast.  It  is  reserved 
to  the  future  to  determine  whether  with  a  good 
government,  and  with  peace  in  the  Lebanon,  it  may 
not  increase  in  population,  and  become  again  com- 
paratively wealthy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  consider  two  ques- 
tions of  much  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  this  article,  but  which 
could  not  then  be  conveniently  discussed  fully.  1st. 
The  date  and  authorship  of  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii. ;  and  2ndly,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  long 
siege  of  Tyre,  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
taken  it. 

On  the  first  point  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as 
there  were  two  sieges  of  Tyre  contemporaneous 
with  events  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz. 
that  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in 
588  B.C.,  and  as  Isaiah  was  living  during  the 
former  siege,  but  must  have  been  dead  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  time  of  the  latter 
siege,  it  is  probable,  without  denying  predictive  pro- 
phecy, that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  first  siege,  if 
it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  As  the  prophecy  is  in  the 
collection  of  writings  entitled  "  Isaiah,"  there  would 
formerly  not  have  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  written 
by  that  prophet.  But  it  has  been  maintained  by 
eminent  Biblical  critics  that  many  of  the  writings 
under  the  title  of  his  name  were  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  This  seems  to  be  the  least  , 
open  to  dispute  in  reference  to  the  prophecies  com-  ' 
mencing  with  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people," 
in  the  1st  verse  of  the  40th  chapter,  concerning 
which  the  following  facts  seem  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  to  be  well  established.*  1st. 
These  prophecies  are  different  in  style  from  the  un- 
disputed writings  of  Isaiah.  2ndly.  They  do  not 
predict  that  the  Jews  will  be  carried  away  into 
captivity  at  Babylon,  but  they  presuppose  that  the 
Jews  are  already  in  captivity  there  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  are  uttered ;  that  Jerusalem  is 
desolate,  and  that  the  Temple  is  burnt  (Is.  Ixiv. 
10,  11,  xliv.  26,  28,  xlv.  13,  xlvii.  5,  6,  lii.  2,  9, 
li.3, 11,  17-23).  3rdly.  The  name  of  Cyrus,  who 
conquered  Babylon  probably  at  least  a  hundred  and  ' 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah  is  mentioned  in 
them  twice  (xliv.  28,  xlv.  1):  and  4thly,  there  is 


»  Doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chapters  were 
first  suggested  by  Dtjderlein  In  1181,  In  a  review  of  Kopp's 
translation  of  Lowtb's  Isaiah.  Since  1781  their  later 
date  has  been  accepted  by  Elchbom.  RosenmUller,  De 
Wette.  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  Hlnig,  Knobel,  Here- 
feld,  Bleek,  Gelger,  and  Davidson,  and  by  numerous  other 
Hebrew  scholars.  The  evidence  has  been  nowhere  stated 
more  clearly  than  by  Oesenius  in  his  Jaaia  (part  il. 
pp.  18-35,  Leipzig,  1821).  [On  the  other  band,  the  writer 
of  the  article  Isaiah  In  the  present  Work  maintains  Uw 
unity  of  the  book.— En.] 
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no  external  contemporary  evidence  between  the 
time  of  Isaiah  and  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  prove  that 
these  prophecies  were  then  in  existence.  But  al- 
though in  this  way  the  evidence  of  a  later  date 
is  peculiarly  cogent  in  reference  to  the  40th  and 
following  chapters,  there  is  also  reasonable  evidence 
of  the  later  date  of  several  other  chapters,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  13th  and  14th  (on  which  observe 
particularly  the  four  first  verses  of  the  14  th  chapter) 
and  chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  Hence  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  23rd  chapter,  re- 
specting Tyre,  may  likewise  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Chaldean  invasion.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be 
assumed  without  something  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
bable proof,  and  the  real  point  is  whether  any  such 
proof  can  be  adduced  on  this  subject.  Now  although 
Hitzig  (Der  Prophet  Jesaja,  Heidelberg,  1833, 
p.  272)  undertaken  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  language  between  Isaiah's  genuine  prophecies  and 
the  23rd  chapter,  and  although  Ewald  ( Die  Pro- 
phetcn  da  Alien  Bimdee,  vol.  i.  p  238),  who 
refers  it.  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser,  be- 
lieves the  23rd  chapter,  on  the  grounds  of  style 
and  language,  to  have  been  written  by  a  younger 
contemporary  and  scholar  of  Isaiah,  not  by  Isaiah 
himself,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  scholars 
will  be  mainly  influenced  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  date  of  that  chapter  by  their  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  13th  verse.  In  the  A.  V.  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse  is  translated  thus :  "  Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  till 
the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  " — and  this  has  been  supposed  by  some 
able  commentators,  such  as  Rosenmtiller  and  Hitzig 
(ad  loc.),  to  imply  that  the  enemies  with  which  the 
Tyrians  were  threatened  were  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneser. If  this  is  the  meaning,  very  few  critics 
would  now  doubt  that  the  prophecy  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly something  remarkable  in  a  supposed  mention 
of  the  Chaldees  by  such  an  early  writer  as  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as,  with  the  possible  exceptions  in  the 
mention  of  Abraham  and  Abraham's  family  as 
having  belonged  to  "  (Jr  of  the  Chaldees  "  (Geu.  xi. 
28,  31,  xv.  7),  the  mention  of  the  Chaldees  by 
Isaiah  would  be  the  earliest  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
other  passage  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  be 
raised  is  in  the  Book  of  Job  (i.  17) — a  work,  how- 
ever, which  seems  to  the  author  of  this  article  to 
have  been  probably  written  later  than  Isaiah.1  But 
the  13th  verse  of  the  chapter  attributed  to  Isaiah  by 
no  means  necessarily  implies  that  the  Chaldees  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  were  attacking  Tyre,  or  were  about 
to  attack  it.  Accepting  the  ordinary  version,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  that  Chaldees  should  be  formid- 
able mercenaries  in  the  Assyrian  army.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  Gesenius  (Commentar  iiher  den 
Jesaia,  ad  loc),  who  goes  still  farther.  Founding 
his  reasoning  on  the  frequent  mention  by  Xenophon 
of  Chaldees,  as  a  bold,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  and  collecting 
scattered  notices  round  this  fundamental  fact,  he 
conjectures  that  bands  of  them,  having  served  either 
as  mercenaries  or  as  volunteers  in  the  Assyrian 
army,  had  received  lands  for  their  permanent  scttle- 

i  In  the  total  absence  of  external  evidence  nothing  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  date  can  be  adduced  to  outweigh  one 
circumstance  long  since  noticed  among  numerous  others 
by  Gesenius  (OacKkhtc  der  Utbriiitckm  Spradu  und 

SArift),  that  the  Aramaic  plural  \ho  occurs  twelve 


ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  not  long  before 

the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser  (see  Xenophon,  Cyro- 
paed.  iii.  2,  §§7,  12;  Arab.  iv.  3,  §4,  v.  5,  §9, 
vii.  8,  §14).  So  great  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
Chaldees  previous  to  their  mention  in  the  Bible, 
that  this  conjecture  of  Gesenius  cannot  be  disproved. 
There  is  not  indeed  sufficient  positive  evidence  for 
it  to  justify  its  adoption  by  an  historian  of  the 
Chaldees ;  but  the  possibility  of  its  being  true 
should  make  us  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  13th 
verse  is  incompatible  with  the  date  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  the  prophecy  in  which  it  occurs.  But, 
independently  of  these  considerations,  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  verse  is  capable  of  a  totally  different 
translation  from  that  in  the  Authorize.)  Version.  It 
may  be  translated  thus:  "  Behold  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees,  the  people  is  no  more,  Assyria  has  given 
it  [the  land]  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness." 
This  is  partly  in  accordance  with  Ewald's  transla- 
tion, not  following  hiin  in  the  substitution  of "  Ca- 
naanites"  (which  he  deems  the  correct  rending i  for 
"  Chaldees " — and  then  the  passage  might  refer  to 
an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Chaldees  against 
Assyria,  and  to  a  consequent  desolation  of  the  Und 
of  the  Chaldees  hy  their  vii-torious  rulers.  One 
point  may  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  this  view,  that 
the  Tyrians  are  not  warned  to  look  at  the  Chaldees 
in  the  way  that  Habakkuk  threatens  his  contempo- 
raries with  the  hostility  of  that  "  terrible  and 
dreadful  nation,"  but  the  Tyrians  are  warned  to 
look  at  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  Here,  again,  we 
know  so  little  of  the  history  of  the  Chaldees,  that 
this  interpretation,  likewise,  cannot  be  disproved. 
And,  on  the  whole,  as  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  any  one  who  denies  Isaiah  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  23rd  chapter,  as  the  13th  verse  is  a 
very  obscure  passage,  and  as  it  cannot  be  proved 
incompatible  with  Isaiah's  authorship,  it  is  per- 
missible to  acquiesce  in  the  Jewish  tradition  on  the 
subject. 

2ndly.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre  was  actually 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  thirteen  years' 
siege  has  been  keenly  discussed.  Gesenius,  Winer, 
and  Hitzig  decide  it  in  the  negative,  while  Heng- 
stenberg  has  argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side. ' 
Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
assuming,  in  accordance  with  Movers,  that  Tyre,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  submitted  at  last  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  following  points  may  be 
observed  respecting  the  supposed  capture: — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Kzekiel,  a  contemporary,  seems 
to  be  against  it.  He  says  (xxix.  18)  that  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  to 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre ;"  that  "  every 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled,  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army  for 
Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he  served  against 
it ;"  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that,  however 
great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may  have  been 
in  digging  entrenchments  or  in  casting  up  earth- 
works, the  siege  was  unsuccessful.  This  is  coo- 
firmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  SO),  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  land  of  Egypt  will  be  given  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  compensation,  or  wages,  to 
him  and  his  army  for  their  having  served  against 
Tyre.  Movers,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  only  mean- 
times  In  the  book  (Iv.  3;  xli.  11;  xv.  IS;  xvtii.  1; 
xxvl.  4;  xxxiL  11.  14;  xxxlil.8,  33;  xxxtv.  S;  xxxv. 
16 ;  xxxvitl.  S).  [But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  as- 
signing an  earlier  date  to  the  book:  see  Job,  p.  MM.— 
Kd.] 
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ing  of  the  expression  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
army  had  no  wages  for  their  service  againot  Tyre 
i»,  that  they  did  not  plunder  the  city.  But  to  a 
virtuous  romnwnder  the  best  reward  of  besieging  a 
city  is  to  capture  it ;  and  it  is  a  strange  sentiment 
to  attribute  to  the  supreme  Being,  or  to  a  prophet, 
that  l  general  and  his  armv  received  no  wages  for 
captur.ug  a  city,  because  they  did  not  plunder  it. 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical 
writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached 
our  timet  although  he  quotes  Phoenician  writers 
who  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre 
(Ant.  x.  11,  §1;  c.  Apion.  2:!),  neither  stales 
on  his  own  authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else 
as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it.  3rdly. 
The  capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  Greek  oi  Roman  author  whose  writ- 
ings are  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  they  had  road,  amongst  other  his- 
tories on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians, and  especially  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  in 
which  nothing  was  said  of  the  ksiege  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldees :  and  Jerome,  in  noticing  this  tact,  docs 
not  quote  any  authority  of  .my  kind  for  a  counter- 
statement,  but  contents  himself  with  a  general  alle- 
gation that  many  tacts  are  related  in  the  Scriptures 
which  are  not  found  in  Greek  works,  and  that  "  we 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  those 
whose  perfidy  and  falsehood  we  detest "  (see  Com- 
ment, ad  Ezechielem,  xxvi.  7).  On  this  view  of 
the  question  there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason 
for  believing  that  the  city  was  actually  captured, 
were  it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already 
quoted  (xxix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the 
meaning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having  received  no 
wages  lor  his  warfare  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he 
foiled  to  take  the  city,  but  that  theTyriaus  had 
previously  removed  everything  precious  from  it 
in  ships,  so  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city  he  found  nothing  there.  This  interpreta- 
tion has  been  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished critics  of  our  own  day  (Ewald,  Die 
Propheten  des  Alien  Bundcs,  ad  loc.)  who,  deeming 
it  probable  that  Jerome  had  obtained  the  informa- 
tion from  some  historian  whose  name  is  not  given, 
accepts  as  historical  this  account  of  the  termination 
of  the  siege.  This  account  therefore,  as  tor  as  in- 
quirers of  the  present  day  are  concerned,  rests  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Jerome ;  and  it  thus  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  method 
which  Jerome  adopted  in  writing  his  Commentaries. 
It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  Jerome  himself  has 
left  on  record  some  valuable  information  on  this 
point  in  a  letter  to  Augustine,  for  the  understanding 
of  which  the  following  brief  preliminary  explanation 
will  be  sufficient:— In  Jerome's  Commentaries  on 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gnlations, 
when  adverting  to  the  passage  (vers.  11-14)  in 
which  St.  Paul  states  that  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face,  "because  he  was  to  be  blamed"  for 
requiring  Christians  to  comply  with  the  observances 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  Jerome  denies  that  there 
was  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Apostles,  and  asseiis  that  they  had  merely  made 
a  preconcerted  arrangement  of  apparent  difference, 


k  Heugstcnberg (De  Rebut  Tyriorum,p.  75)  says  thai 
this  silence  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  bisturuios  proves 
too  mncb,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  besieged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.    To  this  Hitzig  replies,  that  the 
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in  order  that  those  who  approved  of  circumcision 
might  plead  the  example  of  Peter,  and  that  those 
T/ho  were  unwilling  to  be  circumcised  might  extol 
the  religious  liberty  of  Paul.  Jerome  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  fact  of  simulation  being 
useful,  and  occasionally  permissible,  is  tauiht  by 
the  example  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  who  never 
would  have  been  able  to  put  the  priests  of  Baal 
to  death  unless  he  had  feigned  willingness  to 
worship  an  idol,  saying,  *  Ahab  served  Baal  a 
little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much.' "  On 
this  Augustine  strongly  remonstrated  with  Jerome 
in  two  letters  which  are  marked  56  and  07  in 
Jerome's  Correspondence.  To  these  Jerome  re- 
turned an  answer  in  a  letter  marked  112,  in  which 
be  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  is  contained  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  then  frankly  confesses  how  he  com- 
posed them.  Beginning  with  Origen,  he  euumerab-s 
several  writers  whose.  Commentaries  he  had  rend 
specifying,  among~t  others,  Laodicenus,  who  had 
lately  left  the  Church,  and  Alexander,  un  oM  heretic. 
He  then  avows  that  having  read  them  nil  he  scut 
for  ou  amauuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  sometimes 
his  own  remarks,  sometimes  those  of  others,  with- 
out paying  strict  attention  either  to  the  order  or 
the  words,  and  sometimes  not  even  to  the  meaning. 
"  Itaque  ut  simpliciter  fntear,  legi  haec  omnia,  et  in 
metite  meil  plurima  coacervnns,  accito  notario,  vci 
mea,  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nec  ordinis,  nec  verborum, 
iuterdum  nec  sensuum  niemor "  (sec-  Migne's  Edi- 
tion of  Jerome,  vol.  i.  p.  918).  Now  if  the  bearing 
of  the  remarks  concerning  simulation  for  a  pious 
purpose,  and  of  the  method  which  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  composition  of  his  Commentaries  is 
seriously  considered,  it  cannot  but  throw  doubt  ou 
his  uncorroborated  statements  in  any  case  wherein 
a  religious  or  theological  interest  may  have  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  be  at  stake. 

Jerome  was  a  very  learned  man,  pel  haps  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  Fathers.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  among  them  who  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language,  aud  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  other  points,  he  deserves  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  lite- 
rature. He  is,  moreover,  a  valuable  witness  to  facts, 
when  he  can  be  suspected  of  no  bias  concerning 
them,  and  especially  when  they  seem  contrary  to 
his  religious  prepossessions.  But  it  is  ev  ident,  from 
the  passages  in  his  writings  above  quoted,  that  he 
had  not  a  critical  mind,  and  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  noble  spirits  who  prefer 
truth  to  supposed  pious  ends  which  may  be  attained 
by  its  violation.  Hence,  contrary  to  the  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18;, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
eventually  captured  Tyre. 

Literature. — For  information  on  this  head,  see 
Phoenicians,  p.  1006.  In  addition  to  the  works 
there  mentioned,  see  Robinson's  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  461- 
471;  Stanley's  Sinai  ana  Palestine,  264-2C8; 
Porter's  ffandbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  390- 
39C ;  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus  Tyrionan,  Berlin, 
1832;  and  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  xvii.  1st  part, 
3rd  book,  pp.  320-379.  Professor  liobiuson,  in 
addition  to  his  instructive  history  of  Tyre,  has  pub- 


historians  could  only  have  omitted  to  mention  the  siege, 
because  the  siege  had  not  been  followed  by  the  capture  ol 
the  citv  (Oer  Prophet  Jesaja,  p.  278). 
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lished,  in  tile  Appendix  to  his  third  volume,  a  detailed 
list,  which  is  useful  for  the  knowledge  of  Tyre,  of 
works  by  authors  who  had  themselves  travelled  or 
resided  in  Palestine.  See  likewise  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  Tyre  by  Gesenius  in  his  Jesaia,  i.  707-719, 
and  by  Winer,  «.  v.,  in  his  Bibf.  BealvcSri.   [B.  T.j 


Coin  of  Tyr«. 


TY'EUS.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea  (Joel  has 
"  Tyre  "),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Ksdras,  Judith,  and 
the  Maccabees,  as  follows:  Jer.  xiv.  22,  xxvii.  3, 
xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.2,3,4,7, 15, xxvii.  2,3,8,32, 
xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Am.  i.  9,  10; 
Zeoh.  ix.  2,  3 ;  2  Esd.  i.  1 1 ;  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mace 
v.  1 5 ;  2  Mace  nr.  18,  32,  44,  49. 


u 

U'OAL  (fe«,  and  in  some  copies  ?3K).  Ac- 
coining  to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  lthiel 
and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper  names,  and  if 
so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disciples  or  sons  of 
Agur  the  son  of  Jakch,  an  unknown  sage  among 
the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obscurity  about 
the  passage.  The  LXX.  translate  roit  xio-r«(/ouo-i 
6»<j>  iral  Traio/uu :  the  Vulgate,  cum  quo  est  Deus, 
et  qui  Deo  sccum  morante  confortatus.  The  Arabic 
follows  the  LXX.  to  some  extent ;  the  Targum  re- 
produces lthiel  and  Ucal  as  proper  names,  and  the 
Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  being  omitted  altogether. 
Luther  represents  the  names  as  Leithiel  and  Uchal. 
De  Wette  regards  them  as  proper  names,  as  do  most 
translators  and  commentators.  Junius  explains 
both  as  referring  to  Christ.  The  LXX.  probably 
read  fe«1  hit  'HON?.  The  Veneto-Greek  has  kcu 
o-vW|<ro/uu={,3KV  Cocceius  must  have  pointed 
the  words  thus,  fern  h«  WdV'I  have  laboured 

-  \  T        ••         •  *T 

for  God  and  have  obtained,"  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  words  must  have  been  the  reading 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  renders,  "1  have  wearied 
myself  for  God,  and  have  given  up  tohe  investiga- 
tion," applying  the  words  to  a  man  who  had  be- 
wildered himself  with  philosophical  speculations 
about  the  Deity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up 
the  search.  Bertheau  also  (Vie  Spruclie  Sal.  Einl. 
xvii.)  sees  in  the  words,  "1  have  wearied  myself 
for  God,  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have 
fainted  "  (fefcO),  an  appropriate  commencement  to 
the  series  of  proverbs  which,  follow.  Hitzig's  view 
is  substantially  the  same,  except  that  he  points  the 
last  word  few  and  renders,  "  and  I  became  dull ;" 

applying  it  to  the  dimness  which  the  investigation 
produced  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind  (Die  Spr.  Sal. 
p.  316).    Bunsen  (Bibelicerk,  i.  p.  clxxx.)  follows 
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Bertheau' s  punctuation,  but  regards  ^>K  'JVK?  on 

its  first  occurrence  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.  "  The  saying  of  the  man  '  I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God I  have  wearied  myself  for  God, 
and  have  fainted  away."  There  is,  however,  one 
fatal  objection  to  this  view,  if  there  were  no  others, 
and  that  is,  that  the  verb  "  to  be  wearied," 

nowhere  takes  after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object 
of  weariness.  On  this  account  alone,  therefore,  we 
must  reject  all  the  above  explanations.  If  Bertheau's 
pointing  be  adopted,  the  only  legitimate  translation 
of  the  words  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  (  fntrod. 

ii.  338),  "  I  am  weary,  0  God,  I  am  weary,  O 
God,  and  am  become  weak."  Ewald  considers  both 
lthiel  and  Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by 
the  poet  to  designate  two  classes  of  thinkers  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  or  rather  he  combines 
both  names  in  one, "  God-with-me-and-I-am-strong," 
and  bestows  it  upon  an  imaginary  character,  whom 
he  introduces  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue.  Tne 
name  '  God-with-me,'  says  Keil  Havemick,  Einl. 

iii.  p.  412),  "  denotes  such  as  gloried  in  a  more  in- 
timate communion  with  God,  and  a  higher  insight 
and  wisdom  obtained  thereby,"  while  '  I-am-strong,' 
indicates  "  the  so-called  strong  spirits  who  boast  of 
their  wisdom  and  might,  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so 
that  both  names  most  probably  represent  a  class  of 
freethinkers,  who  thought  themselves  superior  tc 
the  revealed  law,  and  in  practical  atheism  indulged 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  It  is  to  be  wished  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  commeutators  had  observed 
the  precept  of  the  Talmud,  "  Teach  thy  tongue  to 
say, '  I  do  not  know.'"  [W.  A.  W.] 

U'ELf^WK:  OM)\:  Vel).  One  of  the  family 
of  Bani,  who  during  the  Cnptivity  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34).  Called  J  I" EL  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  34. 

U'KNAZ  (Hpl :  Kw'f :  Cenex).  In  the  margin 
of  1  Chr.  iv.  1 5  the  words  "  even  Kenaz  "  in  the 
text  are  rendered  "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name. 
Apparently  some  name  has  been  omitted  befbiv 
Kenaz,  for  the  clause  begins  "  and  the  suns  of  Elan," 
and  then  only  Kenaz  is  given.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  omit  the  conjunction.  In  the  Peshito  Syriac, 
which  is  evidently  corrupt,  Kenaz  is  the  third  son 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 

ULA'I  cbHK  i  OifidX :  VUa)  is  mentioned  by 
Daniel  (viii.  2, 16)as  a  river  near-  to  Susa,  where  lie 
saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Enlaeus  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  geographers  (Marc.  Heracl.  p.  18 
Arr.  Exp.  AX.  vii.  7 ;  Strab.  iv.  3,  §22  ;  I'tol.  ri. 
3  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  31 ),  a  large  stream  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  that  city.  This  identifi- 
cation may  be  safely  allowed,  resting  as  it  does  on 
the  double  ground  of  close  verbal  resemblance  in 
the  two  names,  and  complete  agreement  as  to  the 
situation. 

Can  we,  then,  identify  the  Eulaeus  with  ar.y 
existing  stream  ?  Not  without  opeuiug  a  contro- 
versy, since  there  is  no  point  more  disputed  among 
comparative  geographers.  The  Eulaeus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  modern  KerkXuik,  an  affluent  of 
the  Tigris,  flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kwwk. 
By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a  laise 
river,  considerably  further  to  the  eastward,  which 
enters  the  Khor  Bamishir  near  Mo/umvmemh. 
Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  may  have  been 
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the  Shapur  or  Sha'w,  a  small  stream  which  rises 
a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  by  the  ruins 
into  the  Dizfid  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Kuran. 

The  general  pounds  on  which  the  Eulaeus  has 
been  identified  with  the  Chonspes,  and  so  with  the 
Kerkhah  fSalmasius,  RosenmUller,  Wahl,  Kitto, 
4c.)  are,  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient 
writers  as  "  the  river  of  Susa,  and  (more  espe- 
cially) the  statements  made  by  some  (Strata,  Plin.) 
that  the  water  of  the  Eulaeus,  by  others  (Herod., 
Athen.,  Plut.,  Q.  Curtius),  that  that  of  the  Cho- 
aspes  was  the  only  water  tasted  by  the  Persian 
kings.  Against  the  identification  it  must  be  no- 
ticed that  Strata,  Pliny,  Solitius,  and  Polyclitus 
(ap.  Strab.  xv.  3,  §4)  regard  the  rivers  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  course  of  the  Eulaeus,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arrian  {Exp.  Al.  vii.  7)  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
vi.  26),  is  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Kerkhah  river. 

The  grounds  for  regarding  the  Eulaeus  as  the 
Auran  are  decidedly  stronger  than  those  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one 
can  compare  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  in  A  man's 
Indica  with  Arrian's  own  account  of  Alexander's 
descent  of  the  Eulaeus  (vii.  7)  without  seeing  that 
the  Eulaeus  of  the  one  narrative  is  the  Pasitigris  of 
the  other  ;  and  that  the  Pasitigris  is  the  Kuran  is 
almost  universally  admitted.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  accounts  of  the  loiter  Eulaeus — those 
of  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy — identify 
it,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
lower  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be 
no  controversy.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to 
the  upper  Eulaeus.  The  Eulaeus,  according  to 
Pliny,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi.  '27), 
whereas  even  the  Dizful  branch  of  the  Kuran  does 
not  come  withiu  six  miles  of  the  ruins.  It  lay  to 
the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris  {Kuran),  but 
also  of  the  Coprates  (river  of  Mzfnl),  according  to 
Diodorus  (xix.  18,  19).  So  far,  it  might  be  the 
Shapur,  but  for  two  objections.  The  Shapw  is  too 
small  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general  notice 
of  geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character 
that  it  can  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal 
table  {Geogrnph.  Journ.  ix.  p.  70).  There  is  also 
an  important  notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shapw, 
which  rises  in  the  plain  about  five  miles  to  the 
N.  N.  W.  of  Susa,  can  be  the  true  Eulaeus.  Pliny 
says  (vi.  31)  the  Eulaeus  rose  in  Media,  and  flowed 
through  Mesobatene.  Now  this  is  exactly  true  of 
the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near  Hamnlan 
( Ecbatana),  and  flows  down  the  district  of  Malt- 
sabndan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient 
writers  appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulaeus  with 
the  upper  Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eulaeus  (quite 
unmistakeably)  with  the  lower  A'uran.  Does  this 
apparent  confusion  and  contradiction  admit  of  expla- 
nation and  reconcilement  ? 

■  A  recent  survey  of  the  ground  has  suggested  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Ker- 
khah  once  bifurcated  at  Pat  Pul,  about  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch  which  passed 
east  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur,  and 
-flowing  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 
till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahvcaz  (I.oftus, 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  pp.  424,  425).  Thus,  the 
upper  Kerkliah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  In  old 

•  This  lonlts  at  first  sight  like  a  misplacement  of  the 
name  Rechob  from  Its  proper  position  further  on  in  the 
verse.    He*. hob,  however,  is  usually  °Paa0. 


times  united,  and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a 
single  stream.  The  name  Eulaeus  (  Ulat)  seems  to 
have  applied  most  properly  to  the  eastern  branch 
stream  from  Pat  Pul  to  Ahwaz ;  the  stream  above 
Pat  Pul  was  sometimes  called  the  Eulaeus,  but  was 
more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which  was  also  the 
sole  name  of  the  western  branch  (or  present  course) 
of  the  Kerkhah  from  Pat  Pul  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  npper  Kuran 
from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Eulaeus, 
after  which  the  two  names  were  equally  applied  to 
the  lower  river.  The  Dizful  stream,  which  was 
not  very  generally  known,  was  called  the  Coprates. 
It  is  believed  that  this  view  of  the  river  names  will 
reconcile  and  make  intelligible  all  the  notices  of 
them  contained  in  the  ancient  writers. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  water  which  the 
Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court,  and  when 
they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhah, 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper 
Eulaeus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and 
(according  to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its 
defences.  This  water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to 
possess  peculiar  lightness  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §22 ;  0 co- 
graph.  Journ.  ix.  p.  70),  and  is  thought  to  be  at 
once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  almost  any  other.  (On  the  controversy 
concerning  this  stream  the  reader  may  consult  Kiu- 
neir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  Qeograph.  journ.  ix.  pp.  84-93 ;  Layard, 
in  the  same,  xvi.  pp.  9 1-94  ;  and  Loftus,  Chaldaea 
and  Sutiima,  pp.  424-431.)  [G.  R.] 

TJTiAM  (DW:  OoAdV:  Uhm).  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Oilead  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and 
father  of  Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

2.  (AiAd> ;  Alex.  Oi\iu.)  The  first-born  of 
Eshek,  the  brother  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saul.  His  sons  were  among  the  famous 
archers  of  Benjamin,  and  with  their  sons  and  grand- 
sons made  up  the  goodly  family  of  150  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39,  40). 

UL'LA  (K|>J?:  '0\i;  Alex.  W :  Olla).  An 
Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in  his  tribe,  a  mighty 
man  of  valour,  but  how  descended  does  not  appear 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).  Perhaps,  as  Junius  suggests,  he 
may  be  a  son  of  Ithran  or  Jether ;  and  we  may 
further  conjecture  that  bis  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ara. 

UM'MAH  (fl©y-,  "Apx<*/3*;  'A««:  Amma). 
One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  30  only).  It  occurs  in  company  with  Aphek 
and  Rehob;  but  as  neither  of  these  have  been  iden- 
tified, no  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ummah  is  gained 
thereby.  Dr.  Thomson  (Bibl.  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
822,  quoted  by  Van  de  Velde)  was  shown  a  place 
called  'Alma  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jias  en-lfakhura,  which  is  not 
dissimilar  in  name,  and  which  he  conjectures  may 
be  identical  with  Ummah.  But  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. 'Alma  is  described  in  77<e  Land  and  the 
'Book,  chap.  xx.  [G.] 

UNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the 
hoof  and  chew  the  cud ;  and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  as  "  creeping  things  "  *  (^T^) ;  certain 

*>  Lev.  xl.  29-30  forbids  eating  the  weasel,  tbo  mouse, 
the  tortoise,  the  ferret,  the  chameleon,  the  lizard,  the 
snail,  and  the  mole.  The  LXX.  has  In  place  or  the  tor- 
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classes  of  birds  •  mentioned  tn  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut 
xiv.  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the 
waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales;  whatever 
winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two 
hind-legs  for  leaping;'  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  con 
tained  it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would 
appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  for 
bidden.  Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from 
the  lire  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  masses  among  the  intestines,  nnd  pro- 
bably wherever  discernible  and  separable  among 
the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14-17,  vii.  23V  The  eating  of 
blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "the  stranger  that 
sqjourneth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12, 13, 14), 
an  extension  which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary 
precepts;  e.g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  be  given  "  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates," 
Deut.  xiv.  21.  As  regards  blood,  the  prohibition 
indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to  Noah  ngninst 
"  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood 
thereof/'  in  ("Jen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perhaps  regarded 
by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all  Noah's  descendants. 
The  grounds,  however,  on  which  the  similar  pre- 
cept of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv.  20,  21, 
appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  resting 
still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  "/or  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence 
is  reckoned  amongst  "  necessary  things  "  (to  ewdV 
ayiets),  nnd  "  things  offered  to  idols,"  although  not 
solely,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  same  grounds, 
are  placed  in  the  same  class  with  "  blood  and  things 
strangled  "  (aW^cffflai  uow\o0vtqiv  Kal  aZ]uaros 
icol  irviirroS,  vv.  28,  29).  llesides  these,  we  rind 
the  prohibition  twice  recurring  against  "  seething 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  It  is  added,  as  a  final 
injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  precepts  in  Deut. 
xiv.,  after  the  crowning  declaration  oi'ver.  21,  "/or 
thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  ;" 
but  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  the  context  relates 
to  the  bringing  firstfruits  to  the  altar,  and  to  the 
"  Angel "  who  was  to  "  go  before  "  the  people. 
To  this  precept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to 
return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is 
rightly  observed  by  Michaelis  [Smith's  Transition, 

tolse,  the  «po«&eiAof  o  x'pmuoc.  and  Instead  of  the  snail 
(pnt  before  the  lizard,  eravpa),  the  xaAa0unr{. 

«  In  the  LXX.  of  Lev.  xl.  U,  two  birds  only  arc  men- 
tioned, top  yvwa  jcai  rbv  ucTti/ov,  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Deut.  xiv.  13  the  same  two ;  but  In  the  Heb.  of 
tbe  latter  passage  only  our  present  text  has  taree  birds' 
names.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  one  of  these,  HsO 
rendered  "  glede  "  by  the  A.V.,  Is  a  mere  corruption  of 
DN^I,  found  both  in  Deut.  and  to  Lev.,  for  which  the 
LXX.  gives  -jity,  and  the  Vulgate  Jfc'ieiw.  So  Maimon. 
took  It  (Bochart,  Hicmz.  II.  33,  353).  Thus  we  have 
twenty  birds  named,  as  unclean,  alike  in  the  Heb.  and 
In  tbe  LXX.  of  Lev.  xl.  13.19,  and  of  many  of  these  tbe 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  Bochart  says  (p.  354); 
"nomina  avium  lmmiindarura  recenset  MaimotL,  inter- 
pre  tar!  ne  conatus  quidem  est "  In  the  Heb.  of  Dent  xiv. 
we  have,  allowing  for  tbe  probable  corruption  of  one 
name,  the  same  twenty,  but  In  tbe  LXX.  only  nineteen ; 
"every  raven  after  his  kind"  (ram  xopava  xai  ra 
opota  avTw),  of  Lev.  being  omitted,  and  the  other  names, 
although  the  same  as  those  of  Lev.,  yet  having  a  different 
order  and  grouping  after  the  first  eight.  Thus  Lev.  xl.  IT, 
consists  of  tbe  three,  cot  rvKrucopaxa,  vol  Karaptum)?, 
«<u  Ifiiv ;  whereas  Dent.  xiv.  16,  wbkh  sboulti  corns-  ^ 
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Art.  ccti.  tie.)  to  have  its  parallel  amongst  all 
nations,  there  being  universally  certain  creatures 
regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food,  and  the  rest  us 
the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With  the  gi  eater 
number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a  tradi- 
tional usage  based  merely  perhaps  either  on  an  in- 
stinct relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  .an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and 
of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus 
Michaelis  (as  above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part 
of  Germany  rabbits  are  viewed  as  unclean,  i.  e.  ai  e 
advisedly  excluded  from  diet.  Our  feeling*  as  re- 
gards the  frog  and  the  snail,  contrasted  with  those 
of  continentals,  supply  another  close  |>arallel.  Now, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing  more  than  this  is 
intended  in  the  distinction  between  "  clean  "  and 
"  unclean  "  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah.  The 
intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nized, on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 
should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that 
consumption.  The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  traditions  which  have  descended  amongst 
the  Arabs,  unfortified,  certainly  down  to  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legis- 
lation whatever,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  illustrate 
the  probable  state  of  the  Israelites.  If  the  Law 
seized  upon  such  habits  as  were  current  among  the 
people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope  and  range,  the 
whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and  usage  so 
enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier,  having 
a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separatc- 
ness  as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in 
his  subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for 
a  ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also 
this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  vix.  diet. 
Thus  the  prophet  (Is.  lxri.  17),  speaking  iu  His 
name,  denounces  those  that  "sanctify  themselves 
(consecrate  themselves  to  idolatry),  eating  swine's 
flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse,"  and 
those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge  in 
the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels  "  (Urr.  4 ',. 
It  remained  for  a  higher  Lawgiver  to  announce  that 
"  there  is  nothing  fiom  without  a  man  that  enter- 


pond,  contains  «<u  ifM&tbv.  tcu  KVKVOr,  gat  Ifitw.  AW) 
the  firo^,  "hoopoe,"  and  the  rop^vpuiv,  "coot,"  figwe 
In  both  the  LXX.  lists.  ,  . 

'  In  Lev.  xi.  21  the  freri  has  V?  CK.  against  tbe 
of  tbe  cdMib.  It  U  best  to  adopt  tbe  formrr, 
and  view  the  last  part  of  tbe  verse  as  constituting  a  elate 
that  may  be  eaten  from  among  a  larger  doubtful  class  of 

flying  creeping-things,"  the  differentia  consisting  io 
their  having  four  feet,  and  a  pair  of  hind-legs  to  Eprteg 
with.  The  A.V.  Is  here  obscure.  "All  fowls  tiu; 
creep,"  and  "  every  flying  creeping  thing,"  standing  ia 
Lev.  xi.  20, 21  for  precisely  the  same  Heb.  phrase,  reor- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ra  cpirtra  iW  trcTcirwr ;  and  "  lee 
abort,  their  feet  to  leap,"  not  showing  that  tbe  diitinci 
larger  springing  lpgs  of  tbe  locust  or  cicada  are  meant; 

where  the  Heb.  and  LXX.  arwrvor  m*tb  u 

express  the  upward  projection  of  these  legs  above  the 
creature**  back.  So  Bochart  takes  it  (p.  453).  who  ahv 
prefers  \}  in  the  reading  above  given ;  ••  ft*  enlm  Hebrae. 
omnes ; '  and  so,  he  adds,  the  Samar.  Pent.  He  Rata 
that  locusts  are  salted  for  food  In  Egypt  (tv.  7,  UI-3; 
comp.  Hawetqulst,  231-233).  The  edible  cbue  is  cm- 
merated  tn  four  species.  No  precept  Is  found  iu  Dm- 
relating  to  these. 
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ing  into  him  can  defile  him  "  (Mark  vii.  15}.  The 
tat  was  claimed  as  a  burnt  offering  and  the  blood 
enjoyed  the  highest  sacrificial  esteem.  In  the  two 
combined  the  entire  victim  was  by  representation 
offered,  and  to  transfer  either  to  human  use  was  to 
deal  presumptuously  with  the  most  holy  things. 
But  besides  this,  the  blood  was  esteemed  as  "  the 
life  "  of  the  creature,  and  a  mysterious  sanctity  be- 
yond the  sacrificial  relation  thereby  attached  to  it. 
Hence  we  read,  "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people"  (Lev.  vii.  27,  comp.  ivri.  10, 
14).  Whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietary  respects 
was  merely  "  unclean  until  even  "  (xi.  40,  xvii.  15). 

Blood  was  certainly  drunk  in  certain  heathen 
rituals,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  solemn- 
ization of  a  covenant,  but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ps.  xvi.  4  ;  Kzek.  xxxiii.  25).  Still 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  blood  has  ever  been 
a  common  article  of  food,  and  any  lawgiver  might 
probably  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion  effectually 
fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  respect,  unless 
under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and 
inhuman  tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  He- 
brews transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however, 
Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  1 1 ,  §2. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
rule  laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  carnicora 
among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  tar  as  we  can  interpret 
the  nomenclature,  the  raptorei  among  birds.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Even  swine  have  been 
known  so  to  feed ;  and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  allowed 
contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  va- 
rieties, save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Pro- 
bably, however,  sea-hshing  was  little  practised  by 
the  Israelites;  and  the  Levities!  rules  must  be 
understood  as  referring  backwards  to  their  experi- 
ence of  the  produce  of  the  Nile,  and  forwards  to 
their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its  upper  lakes. 
The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from 
allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  tor,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barba- 
rous desert  tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border 
land,  some  of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable 
repugnance  to  his  flesh  ;•  although  it  is  so  impos- 
sible to  substitute  any  other  creature  for  the  camel 
as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat  him,  espe- 
cially where  so  many  other  creatures  give  meat  so 
much  preferable,  would  be  the  worst  economy  pos- 
sible in  an  Eastern  commissariat — that  of  destroying 


•  The  camel,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  creature  most 
near  the  line  of  separation,  for  the  foot  is  partially  cloven 
but  Incompletely  so,  and  he  Is  also  a  ruminant. 

'  The  ]BB\  "coney,"  A.V..  Lev.  xi.  5,  Dent.  xlv.  T. 
Ps.  civ.  18,  Prov.  xxx.  2s,  is  probably  the  Jerboa. 

S  See  a  correspondence  on  the  question  in  The  Standard 
and  most  other  London  newspapers,  April  2nd,  1863. 

Bochart  (ffuroi,  il.  33, 365, 1.  43)  mentions  various 
symbolical  meanings  as  conveyed  by  the  precepts  regard- 
ing birds :  "  Aves  rapaccs  pruhibnlt  ularaplnft  averieret, 
nocturnas,  ut  abjlcerent  opera*  tenebraruui  et  se  prodereut 
Incis  Alios,  Uwustrcs  et  riparian,  quorum  vlctus  est  lra- 


the  best,  or  rather  the  only  conveyance,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  most  indifferent  food.  The  hare'  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,*  to 
ruminate,  and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  horse  and  ass  would  be  generally  spared  from 
similar  reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  camel. 
As  regards  other  cattle  the  young  males  would  be 
those  universally  preferred  for  food,  no  more  of 
that  sex  teaching  maturity  than  were  needful  for 
breeding,  whilst  the  supply  of  milk  suggested  the 
copious  preservation  of  the  female.  The  duties  of 
draught  would  require  another  rule  in  tearing  neat- 
cattle.  The  labouring  steer,  man's  fellow  in  the 
field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled  and  sanctified 
by  that  comradeship.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as  in  1  K. 
six.  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke.  And  per- 
haps in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh  was  not 
roasted  but  boiled.  The  case  of  Araunah's  oxen  is 
not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in  the 
threshing  floor  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22).  Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on 
usage,  or  arbitrary.  Practically  the  law  left  among 
the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  incon- 
venience was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  &c  would 
probably  as  nearly  as  possible  be  exterminated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic 
room  filled  by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  (BiMisch- 
Talm.  Mcdicin,  part  ii.  p.  50)  refers  to  a  notion 
that  "  the  animal  element  might  only  with  great 
circumspection  and  discretion  be  taken  up  into  the 
life  of  man,  in  order  to  avoid  debasing  that  human 
life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level,  so  that  thereby 
the  soul  might  become  degraded,  profaned,  tilled 
with  animal  affections,  and  disqualified  for  drawing 
near  to  God."  He  thinks  also  that  we  may  notice 
a  meaning  in  '■  the  distinction  between  creatures  of 
a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  organ- 
ization as  clean,  and  those  of  a  lower  and  incom- 
plete organization  as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects 
provided  with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leap- 
ing are  of  a  higher  or  more  complete  type  th;m 
others,  and  relatively  nearer  to  man.  This  seems 
fanciful,  but  may  nevertheless  have  been  a  view 
current  among  liabbinical  authorities.  As  regards 
birds,  the  raptores  have  commonly  tough  and  in- 
digestible flesh,  and  some  of  them  are  in  all  warm 
countries  the  natural  scavengers  of  all  sorts  of 
carrion  and  offal.  This  alone  begets  an  instinctive 
repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill 
them  for  food  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sources 
of  uncleanness.*  Porphyry  (Abstin.  iv.  7,  quoted  by 
Winer)  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from 
all  fish,  from  all  quadrupeds  with  solid  hoof's,  or 
having  claws,  or  which  were  not  horned,  and  from 
all  carnivorous  birds.  Other  curious  parallels  have 
been  found  amongst  more  distant  nations.1 


parissimus,  ut  ab  omul  lmmuiida  cor  arceret,  Struthlo- 
nem  denique.  qui  e  terra  nun  attoIlKur,  nt  terrenfs  relict's 
i  ad  ea  tenderent  quae  sursum  sunt.  Quae  Interpretatlo  non 
nostra  est  sed  veterum."  He  refers  to  Barnabas,  Eput.  x.; 
Clemens  Alex,  atrom.  v.;  Origen,  HomiL  irt  Levil. ;  No- 
vatian,  Dt  Cibis  Judaic  cap.  iii. ;  Cyril,  contra  Julian. 
lib.  ix. 

1  Winer  refers  to  Von  Boblcn  (Genesis,  as)  as  find- 
ing the  origin  of  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in  the 
Zendavesu,  In  that  the  latter  are  the  creation  of  Ahrl- 
man,  whereas  man  is  ascribed  to  that  of  Ormutd.  He 
rejects,  however,  and  quite  rightly,  the  notion  that  Per- 
sian Institutions  exercised  any  influence  over  Hebrew  ones 
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But  as  Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching 
by  types,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and 
Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level 
before  God.  Hence,  when  that  economy  was  changed, 
we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symbol  selected  to 
instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a 
44  respecter  of  persons."  The  vessel  filled  with 
"  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air,"  was  ei- 
pressive  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now  on  a 
level  with  the  Israelite,  through  God's  "  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  A  sense  of  this  their  pre- 
rogative, however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified 
the  members  of  the  privileged  nation  in  their  struggle 
with  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very 
point.  It  was  no  mere  question  of  which  among 
several  means  of  supporting  life  a  man  chose  to 
adopt,  when  the  persecutor  dictated  the  alternative 
of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of  life  itself,  but  whether 
he  should  surrender  the  badge  and  type  of  that 
privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the  favoured 
nation  before  God  (1  Mace.  i.  63,  64  ;  2  Mace.  vi. 
18,  vii.  1).  The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exagge- 
ration of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  until  it  was 
"  unlawful  for  a  man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  com- 
pany with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  " 
(Acts  x.  28) ;  and  with  such  intensity  were  badges 
of  distinction  cherished,  that  the  wiue,  bread,  oil, 
cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  heathen,1"  were 
declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was  this 
strictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absurdity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return 
from  captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world 
opening  around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse 
with  Gentiles  unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only 
way  to  avoid  an  utter  relaxation  of  their  code 
would  lie  in  somewhat  overstraining  the  precepts  of 
prohibition.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  tendency  of 
those  who  have  no  scruples  to  "  despise  "  those  who 
have,  and  to  parade  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the  contrast  by 
wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew  from 
his  strictness  of  observance,  and  make  him  un- 
guardedly partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two 
instances  of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense 
would  drive  the  latter  within  the  entrenchments  of 
an  universal  repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make 
him  seek  the  safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted 
a  churl  and  a  bigot.  Thus  we  may  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  " king's  meat"  by  the  religious 
captives  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  for  the  similar  conduct 
recorded  of  Judith  (xii.  2)  and  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  11) ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakspeare  makes  Shylock  say, 
"  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you"  (Merchant  of  Feme*,  Act  I.  Sc.  iii.). 
As  regards  things  offered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one 
God  meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the  Jew  viewed 
the  precept  as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obe- 
dience, and  had  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  uncon- 
scious infraction  of  the  law:  hence,  as  he  could 
never  know  what  had  received  idolatrous  conse- 
cration, his  only  safety  lay  in  total  abstinence; 
whereas  St.  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian  to  ab- 
stain, "  for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  conscience 


at  the  earliest  period  of  the  latter,  and  connects  11  with  the 
efforts  of  some  *•  den  Pentateuch  recbt  Jang  ruid  die  Ideen 
des  Zenda  vesta  recbt  alt  zu  machen."  See  Ukcleankess 


sake,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  csnscieutions 
scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  hi*  stall 
or  the  host  in  his  guest-chamber  ( 1  Cor.  x.  25-29). 
and  to  give  opposite  injunctions  would  doubtless  in 
his  view  have  been  "  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  did  the  Jews"  (lov&at(tir.  Gal.  ii.  14). 

Tbe  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk "  has  caused  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  commentators.  Michael  is  (Art-  ccx.) 
thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encourage  the  use 
of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  an 
animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery,  where 
the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will  not  satisfy 
any  mind  by  which  tbe  clue  of  symbolism,  so  blindly 
held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply  inter- 
woven in  Jewish  ritual,  has  been  once  duly  seixed. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currents 
which  permeate  that  law.  To  soften  the  feelings 
and  humanise  the  character  was  the  higher  and 
more  general  aim.  When  St.  Paul,  commenting  on 
a  somewhat  similar  precept,  says,  "  Doth  God  care 
for  oxen,  or  saith  He  it  altogether  for  our  sake*  ?  " 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God's  care  for  oxen,  bat 
to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and  more 
human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  destined  support 
of  the  young  creature:  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity 
resembling  that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (corap.  Juv. 
xi.  68,  "  qui  plus  lactis  habet  quain  sanguinis," 
speaking  of  a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).  No  doubt 
the  abstinence  from  the  forbidden  action,  in  tbe  case 
of  a  young  creature  already  dead,  and  a  dam  un- 
conscious probably  of  its  loss,  or  whose  consciousness 
such  an  use  of  her  milk  could  in  nowise  quicken, 
was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.  But  the  practical 
consequence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone  or  elsewhere 
obta'ned,  would  prevent  the  sympathy  from  being 
an  empty  one.  It  would  not  be  the  passive  emotion 
which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want  of  an 
active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.  And  thus  its 
operation  would  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sym- 
pathies for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times. 
The  Talmudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept, 
as  forbidding  generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk 
(Mishna,  C/tollin,  viii. ;  Hottinger,  J^eg.  Uetr. 
117,  141,  quoted  by  Winer). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the 
case.  Swine  are  said  to  he  peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
ease in  their  own  bodies.  This  probably  means  that 
they  are  more  easily  led  than  oilier  creatures  to  th* 
foul  feeding  which  produces  it ;  and  where  the  are- 
rage  heat  is  great,  decomposition  rapid,  and  malaria 
easily  excited,  this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more 
mischievous  than  elsewhere.  A  mcazel  or  mere,, 
from  whence  we  have  "  tneasled  pork,"  is  the  old 
English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it  is  asserted  that 
eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Egypt  tends  to 
produce  that  disorder  (Baitholini,  Dt  Moriis  BitL 
viii. ;  Wunderbar,  p.  51).  But  there  is  an  in- 
definiteness  about  these  assertions  which  prevents 
our  dealing  with  them  scientifically.  Matte!  rr 
mezel  may  well  indeed  represent  **  leper,"  hut 
which  of  all  the  morbid  symptoms  classed  under 
that  head  it  is  to  stand  for,  and  whether  it  means 
the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel  disorder,  in  man  and 
in  pig,  are  indeterminate  questions.  [Lepee.3  The 
prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubrious  in  a  region 


for  other  resemblance*  between  Persian  and  Hebrew  ritaaL 
'  Winer  also  refers  to  Aboda  Zara,  II.  2-«,  V.  z.  Het- 
tinger, Ug.  Utbr^  117,  141. 
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where  skin  diseases  are  frequent  and  virulent,  and 
that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tendency. 
The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
remark :  the  mere  wish  to  ensure  avoiding  disease, 
in  case  they  had  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate 
the  rule.  Yet  the  beneficial  tendency  is  veiled 
under  a  ceremonial  difference,  for  the  "  stranger " 
dwelling  by  the  Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although 
the  latter  was  forbidden.  Thus  is  their  distinctness 
before  God,  as  a  nation,  ever  put  prominently  for- 
ward, even  where  more  common  motives  appear  to 
have  their  turn.  As  regards  the  animals  allowed 
for  food,  comparing  them  with  those  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic 
economist  fail  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Levi- 
tical  dietary  code  as  a  whole,  as  ensuring  the  maxi- 
mum of  public  health,  and  yet  of  national  distinct- 
ness, procured,  however,  by  a  minimum  of  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  restriction.' 

Bochart's  Hierozoioon;  Korskal's  Descriptions 
Animalium,  etc.,  quae  in  Itincre  Orientali  Observa- 
vit,  with  his  lames  Serum  Natitralium,  and  Rosen- 
miiller's  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterthumskunde,  vol. 
iv.,  Natural  History,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of 
the  questions  connected  with  this  subject;  also  more 
generally,  Moses  Maimonides,  De  Cibis  Vetitis ; 
Keinhard,  De  Cibis  Hebraeorum  Prohibitis.  [H.  H.] 

UNCLEANNESS.  The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanness  anions;  the  Hebrews 
was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the  time  from 
social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizenship  among  God's 
people  for  the  while  in  abeyance,  it  did  not  merely 
require  by  law  a  certain  ritual  of  purification,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  priesthood, 
but  it  placed  him  who  had  contracted  an  unclean- 
ness in  a  position  of  disadvantage,  from  which 
certain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him.  These 
ritualistic  acts  were  primarily  the  means  of  recalling 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  personality  of  God,  and 
of  the  reality  of  the  bond  in  which  the  Covenant  had 
placed  them  with  him.  As  regards  the  nature  of 
the  acts  themselves,  they  were  in  part  purely  cere- 
monial, and  in  part  had  a  sanitary  tendency ;  as  also 
had  the  personal  isolation  in  which  the  unclean  were 
placed,  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  quarantine,  under 
circumstances  where  infection  was  possible  or  sup- 
posable.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  many  acts 
having  no  connexion  specially  with  cleansing  entered 
into  the  ritual,  the  most  frequently  enjoined  method 
of  removing  ceremonial  pollution  was  that  same 
washing  which  produces  physical  cleanliness.  Nor 
can  we  adequately  comprehend  the  purport  and 
spirit  of  the  Lawgiver,  unless  we  recognize  on  either 
side  of  the  merely  ceremonial  acts,  often  apparently 
enjoined  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  alone,  the  spiritual 
and  moral  benefits  on  the  one  side,  of  which  they 
spake  in  shadow  only,  and  the  physical  correctives 
or  preventives  on  the  other,  which  they  often  in 
substance  conveyed.  Maimonides  and  some  other 
expositors,  whilst  they  apparently  forbid,  in  reality 
practise  the  rationalizing  of  many  ceremonial  precepts 
(  Wuuderbar,  Biblitch-  Talmudische  Medicin,  2" 
Heft,  4). 

There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  Law  taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it 
were,  in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded. 


*  Compare  the  view  or  the  modern  Persians  in  this 
respect.  Ckarriin's  Voyage*,  vol.  II.  343,  chap.  Iv.  "  Lc 
corps  se  presente  devont  Dieu  comme  Tame ;  II  faut  done 


And  indeed,  things  which  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  might  even  sink  into  the  ridiculous  by  too 
close  a  contact  with  its  sublimity,  have  their  proper 
place  in  a  law  of  temporal  sanctions,  directly  affect- 
ing man's  life  in  this  world  chiefly  or  solely.'  The 
sacredness  attached  to  the  human  body  is  parallel  to 
that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  itself. 
It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thereby  would  teach  them 
that  the  "  very  hairs  of  their  head  were  all  num- 
bered "  before  Him,  and  that "  in  His  book  were  all 
their  members  written."  Thus  was  inculcated,  so 
to  speak,  a  bodily  holiness.*  And  it  is  remarkable 
indeed,  that  the  solemn  precept,  "Ye  shall  be  holy; 
for  I  am  holy,"  is  used  not  only  where  moral  duties 
are  enjoined,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  2,  but  equally  so  where 
purely  ceremonial  precepts  are  delivered,  as  in  xi. 
44,  45.  So  the  emphatic  and  recurring  period, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  is  found  added  to  the 
clauses  of'positiv*  ooservance  as  well  as  to  those  re- 
lating to  the  grandest  ethical  barriers  of  duty.  The 
same  weight  of  veto  or  injunction  seems  laid  on  all 
alike  :  e.  g.  "  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon 
you :  1  am  the  Lord,"  and  "  Thou  shaft  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord  "  (xix. 
28,  32).  They  had  His  mark  set  in  their  flesh, 
and  all  flesh  on  which  that  had  passed  had  received, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  arrow  of  the  king,  and  was 
really  owned  by  him.  They  were  preoccupied  by 
that  mark  of  ownership  in  all  the  leading  relations 
of  life,  so  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  any  rival 
badge. 

Nor  were  they  to  be  only  "  separated  from  other 
people,"  but  they  were  to  be  "  holy  unto  God" 
(xx.  24,  26),  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."  Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  re- 
garding outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had 
seen  used  only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

The  importance  to  physical  well-being  of  the  in- 
junctions which  required  frequent  ablution,  under 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  but  feebly  appre- 
ciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  less  rapid  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  a  state  of  the  frame  less  disposed 
towards  the  generation  of  contagion,  and  towards 
morbid  action  generally.  Hence  the  obvious  utility 
of  reinforcing,  by  the  sanction  of  religion,  obser- 
vances tending  in  the  main  to  that  healthy  state 
which  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  comfort,  even 
though  in  certain  points  of  detail  they  were  bur- 
densome. The  custom  of  using  the  bath  also  on 
occasions  of  ceremonious  introduction  to  persons  of 
rank  or  importance  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Judith  x.  3),  well 
explains  the  special  use  of  it  on  occasions  of  religious 
ministration,  viewed  as  a  personal  appearing  befoie 
God ;  whence  we  understand  the  office  of  the  lavers 
among  the  arrangements  of  the  Sanctuary  (Ex. 
xxx.  18-21 ;  1  K.  vii.  38, 39 ;  com  p.  Ex.  xix.  10, 14 ; 
I  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  Josh.  iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxx.  17).  The 
examples  of  parallel  observances  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  will  suggest  themselves  easily  to  the 
classical  student  without  special  references.  The 
closest  approximation,  however,  to  the  Mosaic  ritual 
in  thir  respect,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  code  of 
Menu  ("Winer,  "  Reinigkeit,"  313,  note). 


qu'il  solt  pur,  tant  pour  parlor  a  Dies,  que  pour  entrer 
dans  le  lieu  consacre  a  son  culte." 
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To  the  priests  was  ordinarily  referred  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  ef  uncleanness,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Hagg.  ii.  1 1.  Uncleanness,  as  referred  to  man, 
mar  be  arranged  in  three  degree* ;  (I)  that  which 
defiled  merely  "  until  even,"  and  was  removed  by 
bathing  and  washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it — 
such  were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
graver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and  was 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  separation  ** — 
such  were  all  defilements  connected  with  the  human 
corpse;  (3)  uncleanness  from  the  morbid,  pueipeial, 
or  menstrual  state,  lasting  as  long  as  that  morbid 
state  lasted — but  sec  further  below ;  and  in  the  case 
of  leprosy  lasting  often  lor  life. 

It  suffices  barely  to  notice  the  spiritual  signi- 
ficance which  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances  veiled. 
This  seems  sometimes  apparent,  as  in  Deut.  xxi. 
6-8  (comp.  Ps.  xxvi.  6,  lxxiii.  13),  yet  calling  for 
a  spiritual  discernment  in  the  student ;  and  this  is 
the  point  of  relation  between  these  "  divers  wash- 
ings" and  Christian  Baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 
Those  who  lacked  that  gift  were  likely  to  confound 
the  inward  with  the  outward  purification,  or  to  fix 
their  regards  exclusively  on  the  latter. 

As  the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a 
covenant- token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their  sexual 
differences.  Further  than  this  the  increase  of  the 
nation  was  a  special  point  of  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as 
parents  was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the 
genera]  notion  of  a  curse,  or  at  least  of  tjod's  dis- 
favour, as  implied  in  barrenness.  The  "  blessings 
of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb"  were  His  (Gen. 
lilix.  25),  anil  the  law  takes  accordingly  grave  and, 
as  it  were,  paternal  cognizance  of  the  organic  func- 
tions connected  with  propagation.  Thus  David 
could  feel,  "Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins:  thou 
hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb"  (Ps. 
trxxxix.  13) ;  and  St.  Paul  found  a  spiritual  analogy 
iu  the  fact  that  "God  had  tempeied  the  body  to- 
gether, having  given  more  abundant  honour  to  that 
part  which  lacked  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  24).  The  changes 
of  habit  incident  to  the  female,  and  certain  abnormal 
states  of  either  sex  in  regard  to  such  fuuctious,  are 
touched  on  reverently,  and  with  none  of  the 
Aesculnpian  coldness  of  science — for  the  point  of 
view  is  throughout  from  the  Sanctuary  (Lev.  xv. 
31);  and  the  purity  of  the  individual,  both  mora) 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the 
race,  seems  included  in  it.  There  is  an  emphatic 
reminder  of  human  weakness  iu  the  fact  of  birth 
and  death— man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his 
mortal  state — being  marked  with  a  stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  defilement  on 


*>  Comp.  Herod.  1i.  64,  where  it  appears  that  after  such 
intercourse  an  Egyptian  could  not  enter  a  sanctuary 
without  first  bathing. 

o  Ancient  (jreek  physicians  a«eert  that,  in  southern 
countries,  the  symptoms  of  the  puerperal  state  continue 
longer  when  n  woman  lias  borne  a  daughter  than  when  a 
son.    Michael  is  {Smith's  Translation),  Art.  214. 

**  Winer  quotes  a  reniarkabtc  passage  from  Pliny, 
N.fl.  vil.  13,  specifying  tho  mysteriously mlvhlevous  pro- 
perties ascribed  in  popular  superstition  to  the  menstrual 
flux;  e.  p.,  buds  and  fruits  being  blighted,  steel  blunted, 
dogs  driven  mad  by  U,  and  the  like.  But  Pliny  has  evi- 
dently raked  together  all  sorts  of  "old  wives'  fables," 
without  any  attempt  at  testing  Uieir  truth,  and  ts  there- 
fore utterly  untrustworthy.  More  to  the  purpose  is  his 
quotation  of  Halter.  Elem.  Phyttil.  viL  148,  to  the  «  fleet 
that  this  opinion  of  the  virnlent  and  baneful  effects  of 


its  mother,  which  she.  except  so  far  as  necessarily 
isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  propa- 
gated around  her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself* 
or  any  act  resembling  it,  though  done  involun- 
tarily 'vv.  16-18),  entailed  uncleanness  for  a 
day.  The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed 
a  defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  "  teut "  or  chamber  of  death,  and  to  sundry 
things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one  slain  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  human  bone  or 
grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pollute,  than  that 
with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course  of  nature  (Num. 
xix.  11-18).  This  shows  that  the  source  of  pollu- 
tion lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death,  and  seems  to 
mark  an  anxiety  to  fix  a  sense  of  the  connexion  of 
death,  even  as  of  birth,  with  sin,  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  by  a  wide  pathology,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  defilement.  It  is  as  though  the  pool  of 
human  comiption  was  stirred  anew  by  whatever 
jiassed  into  or  out  of  it.  For  the  special  cases  of 
male,  female,  and  intersexual  de61ement,  see  Lev. 
xii.,  xv.  Wunderbar,  Hiblisch- Talmud iseJ<c  Medi- 
cm,  pt.  iii.  19-20,  refers  to  Mishna,  Zabirn,  ii.  2, 
Niisir,  ix.  4,  as  understanding  by  the  symptoms 
mentioned 'in  Lev.  xv.  2-8  the  gonorrhoea  benigna. 
The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  plague  44  for 
Peer's  sake*'  (Num.  xxv.  1,  8,  9;  Deut.  iv.  3; 
Josh.  xxii.  17),  was  possibly  a  syphilitic  afiectioc 
derived  from  the  Moabites.  [Issue  ;  MEDICINE.] 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  birth  of 
a  female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a  male, 
extending  respectively  to  eighty*  and  forty  days  in  all 
(Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  represent  the  woman's 
heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  first  curse  (Gen. 
iii.  lb' ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a  man's  **  issue,"  be- 
sides the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,  a  probation  of 
seven  days,  including  a  washiug  on  the  third  day. 
is  prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case  of 
the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercourse  with  a  woman 
so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  28,  24).  Such  an  act 
during  her  menstrual  separation d  was  regarded  as 
incurring,  beyond  uncleanness,  the  penalty  of  both 
the  persons  being  cut  off  from  among  their  people 
(xx.  18).  We  may  gather  from  Gen.  xxxi.  35, 
that  such  injunctions  were  agreeable  to  established 
traditional  notions.  The  propagation  of  unclean- 
ness from  the  person  to  the  bed,  saddle,  clothes, 
&c,  and  through  them  to  other  persons,  is  apt  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  an  idea  of  the  loath- 
someness of  such  a  state  or  the  heinousness  of  such 
acts,  more  forcibly  by  far  than  if  the  defilement  clove 
to  the  first  person  merely  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6\  9.  12, 
17,  20,  22-24,  26,  27).  It  threw  a  broad  margin 
around  them,  and  warned  all  off  by  amply  defined 
boundaries.    One  expression  in  ver.  8.  seems  to 


this  secretion  proceeded  from  Asia,  and  was  Imported 
Into  Europe  by  the  Arabians  ;  which,  however,  lacks  dot 
foundation,  and  which  Pliny's  language  so  far  contradict*. 
The  Ittws  of  Menu  are  said  to  be  more  stringent  on  tfats 
head  than  the  Mosaic.  The  menstrual  affection  begins 
at  un  earlier  age,  and  has"  periods  of  lunger  duration  with 
oriental  women  than  with  those  of  our  own  climate.  That 
Greek  religion  recognized  some  of  the  Levitical  pollu- 
tions is  plain  fruni  Kurip.  fphig.  Tata-.  3$0  foil.,  wberr 
we  read  of  a  goddess  -irm»  pporitv  piv  iff  r*«  c^tu 

cfxn'ov,  t)  Kal  Ao^ftaf,  17  vtmpov  Siyy  \tpoty,  fm;i»ir 
dirct^yti,  ftvtrapbv  tu;  riyovpivr}.  A  fragment  of  the  amme 
poet,  adduced  by  Mr.  Paley  ad  foe.  ci.'-,  is  even  more 
closely  In  point.  It  la,  voAAcvko.  F  *\wv  elfiara  ^cvy» 
ytvttriv  re  pfxrritv  Kal  rcKpoflijm/*  ov  XPlM ripr 
Tin<in>Xt»y  fiftoxnv  e&<<rn>v  wt4>v\ayfAm.  Cora  p.  also 
Theophr.  Char,  it 
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hare  misled  Winer  into  supposing  that  nn  issue  of 
rheum  (Schleimjiuss)  was  perhaps  intended.  That 
"spitting,"  in  some  cases  where  there  was  no 
disease  in  question,  conveyed  defilement,  seems 
implied  in  Num.  xii.  14,  and  much  more  might 
such  an  act  so  operate,  from  one  whose  malady 
made  him  a  source  of  pollution  even  to  the  touch. 

As  regards  the  propagation  of  uncleanness  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  not  quite  clear.  We  read  (Num. 
lis.  22),  "  Whatsoever  the  unclean  person  toucheth 
shall  be  unclean ;"  but  there  uncleanness  from  con- 
tact with  the  corpse,  grave,  &c,  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  which  the  injunction  closes ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Hagg.  ii.  13,  where  "  one  that  is  unclean 
by  a  dead  body  "  is  similarly  expressly  mentioned. 
Also  from  the  command  (Num.  v.  2-4)  to  "  put 
the  unclean  out  of  the  camp ;"  where  the  "  leper," 
the  one  "  that  hath  an  issue,"  and  the  one  "  defiled 
by  the  dead,"  are  particularized,  we  may  assume 
that  the  minor  pollution  for  one  day  only  was  not 
communicable,  and  so  needed  not  to  be  "  put  forth." 
It  is  observable  also  that  the  major  pollution  of  the 
"  issue  "  communicated  by  contact  the  minor  pollu- 
tion only  (Lev.  iv.  5-11).  Hence  may  perhaps  be 
deduced  a  tendency  in  the  contagiousness  to  exhaust 
itself;  the  minor  pollution,  whether  engendered  by 
the  major  or  arising  directly,  being  non-communi- 
cable. Thus  the  major  itself  would  expire  after 
one  remove  from  its  original  subject.  To  this 
pertains  the  distinction  mentioned  by  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  ffebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  2),  viz.  that  between 
KDO  "  unclean,"  and  71DS  "  profane  "  or  "  pol- 
luted," in  that  the  latter  does  not  pollute  another 
beside  itself  nor  propagate  pollution.  In  the 
ancient  commentary  on  Num.  known  as  "  Siphri "  * 
(ap.  Ugol.  Thes.  xv.  346),  a  greater  transmissibility 
of  polluting  power  seems  nssumed,  the  defilement 
being  there  traced  through  three  removes  from  the 
original  subject  of  it ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  Kab- 
binical  extension  of  the  original  Levitical  view. 

Michaelis  notices  a  medical  tendency  in  the  restric- 
tion laid  on  coition,  whereby  both  parties  were  un- 
clean until  even ;  he  thinks,  and  with  some  reason, 
that  the  law  would  operate  to  discourage  polygamy, 
and,  in  monogamy,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  parents  and  to  provide  for  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  offspring.  The  uncleanness  similarly 
imposed  upon  self-pollution  (Lev.  xv.  16  ;  Dent, 
xxiii.  10),  even  if  involuntary,  would  equally 
exercise  a  restraint  both  moral  and  salutary  to 
health,  and  suggest  to  jiarents  the  duty  of  vigilance 
over  their  male  children  (Michaelis,  Art.  ccxiv.- 
cexvii.). 

With  regard  to  nncleanness  arising  from  the 
lower  animals,  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hebr.  on  Lev. 
xi.— xv.)  remarks,  that  all  which  were  unclean  to 
touch  when  dead  were  unclean  to  eat,  but  not 
conversely ;  and  that  all  which  were  unclean  to  eat 
were  unclean  to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely ;  since 
"  inulta  edere  licet  quae  non  sacriticari,  et  multa 
tangere  licet  quae  non  edere."  For  uncleanness  in 
matters  of  food  see  Unclean  Meats.  All  ani- 
mals, however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten 
with  the  blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  [Blood.]  The 
carcase  also  of  any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet, 
however  dying,  defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  touched.  By  the  same  touch  any  gar- 
ment, sack,  skin,  or  vessel,  together  with  its  con- 

•  The  passage  in  the  Latin  version  Is,  "SI  vasA  quae 
tan  glint  homlnem.  qnl  tangat  vasa,  quae-  tangaot  mor- 
tuum,  sunt  immunda,"  Ice. 

f  Bishop  Colenao  appears  to  have  misspplled  Ibis,  as 


tents,  became  unclean,  and  was  to  be  purified  by 
washing  or  scouring ;  or  if  an  earthen  vessel,  was  to 
be  broken,  just  as  the  Brahmins  break  a  vessel  out 
of  which  a  Christian  has  drunk.  Further,  the 
water  in  which  such  things  had  been  purified  com- 
municated their  uncleanness;  and  even  seed  for 
sowing,  if  wetted  with  water,  became  unclean  by 
touch  of  any  carrion,  or  unclean  animal  when  dead. 
All  these  defilements  were  "until  even"  only,  save 
the  eating  "  with  the  blood,"  the  offender  in  which 
respect  was  to  "  be  cut  off"  (Lev.  xi.  xvii.  14). 

It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  sentence 
of  "cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all  who 
should  "do  presumptuously"  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements ;  by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  comprehensive  term  "  defilement,"  also  in- 
cludes the  contraction  of  the  unlawful  marriages 
and  the  indulgence  of  unlawful  lusts,  as  denounced 
in  Lev.  xviii.  Even  the  sowing  heterogeneous 
seeds  in  the  same  plot,  the  mixture  of  materials  in 
one  garment,  the  sexual  admixture  of  cattle  with  a 
diverse  kind,  and  the  ploughing  with  diverse  ani- 
mals in  one  team,  although  not  formally  so  classed, 
yet  seem  to  fall  under  the  same  general  notion, 
save  in  so  jar  as  no  specified  term  of  defilement  or 
mode  of  purification  is  prescribed  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  9-1 1 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  as  above,  cexx.). 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  fruit  is  pronounced 
"  defiled,"  which  Michaelis  interprets  as  a  consecra- 
tion, 1.  «.  confiscation  of  the  crop  for  the  uses  of  the 
priests. 

The  fruit  of  trees  was  to  be  counted  "  as  uncir- 
cumcised,"  i.  e.  unclean  for  the  first  three  years,  in 
the  fourth  it  was  to  be  set  apart  as  "  holy  to  praise 
the  Lord  withal,"  and  eaten  commonly  not  till  the 
fifth.  Michaelis  traces  an  economic  effect  in  this 
regulation,  it  being  best  to  pluck  off  the  blossom  in 
the  early  years,  and  not  allow  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit  till  it  had  attained  to  some  maturity  (ibid. 
cexxii.). 

The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13,  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host  en- 
camped,' as  shown  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  mention 
of  "  enemies  "  in  ver.  1 4.  The  health  of  the  army 
would  of  course  suffer  from  the  neglect  of  such 
rules;  but  they  are  based  on  no  such  ground  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  scrupulous  ceremonial  purity 
demanded  by  the  God  whose  presence  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  We  must  suppose  that  the  rule 
which  expelled  soldiers  under  certain  circumstances 
of  pollution  from  the  camp  for  a  whole  day,  was 
relaxed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  as  otherwise  it 
would  hare  placed  them  beyond  the  protection  of 
their  comrades,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile 
host.  As  regards  the  other  regulation,  it  is  part 
of  the  tenchins*  of  nature  herself  that  an  assembled 
community  should  reject  whatever  the  human  body 
itself  expels.  And  on  this  ground  the  Levitical 
Law  seems  content  to  let  such  a  matter  rest,  for  it 
annexes  no  stated  defilement,  nor  prescribes  any 
purification. 

Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  burnt 
I  whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and  became  the 
standing  resource  for  purifying  uncleanness  in  the 
second  degree,  themselves  became  a  source  of  defile- 
ment to  all  who  were  clean,  even  as  of  purification 

though  it  were  required  of  the  host  of  Israel,  i.  e.  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  Pentateuch,  Ac  oh.  vL 
39. 
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to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  water.  Thus  the  priest ; 
and  Lerite,  who  administered  this  purification  in 
their  respective  degrees,  were  themselves  made  un- 
clean thereby,  but  in  the  Hrst  or  lightest  degree 
only  (Num.  xix.  7,  foil.).  Somewhat  similarly  the 
scape-goat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people, 
defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  bringing  forth  and  burning  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  similar  power.  This 
lightest  form  of  uncleanness  was  expiated  by  bath- 
ing the  body  and  washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the 
water  of  purification  made  as  aforesaid,  men  and 
women  in  their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days, 
reckoned  from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring 
two  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  priests.  The  purification  after  child-bed  is  well 
known  from  the  N.  T. ;  the  law,  however,  pri- 
marily required  a  lamb  and  a  bird,  and  allowed  the 
poor  to  commute  for  a  pair  of  biids  as  before. 
That  for  the  leper  declared  clean  consisted  of  two 
stages:  the  first,  not  properly  sacrificial,  though 
involving  the  shedding  of  blood,  consisted  in  bring- 
ing two  such  birds,  the  one  of  which  the  priest 
killed  over  spring-water  with  which  its  blood  was 
mingled,  and  the  mixture  sprinkled  seven  times  on 
the  late  leper,  with  an  instrument  made  of  eedar- 
wooJ,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop;  the  living  bird  was 
then  dipped  in  it,  and  let  fly  away,  symbolizingf 
probably  the  liberty  to  which  the  leper  would  be 
entitled  when  his  probation  and  sacrifice  were  com- 
plete, even  as  the  slaughtered  bird  signified  the 
discharge  of  the  impurities  which  his  blood  had 
contained  during  the  diseased  state.  The  leper 
might  now  bathe,  shave  himself,  and  wash  his 
clothes,  aud  come  within  the  town  or  camp,  nor 
was  every  place  which  he  entered  any  longer  pol- 
luted by  him  (Mishna,  Negaim,  xiii.  1 1 ;  Celim,  i.  4), 
he  was,  however,  relegated  to  his  own  house  or 
tent  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  scrupulously  to  shave  his  whole  body,  even  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  wash  and  bathe  as  before.  The 
final  sacrifice  consisted  of  two  lambs,  aud  an  ewe 
sheep  of  the  first  year  with  flour  and  oil,  the  poor 
being  allowed  to  bring  one  lamb  and  two  birds  as 
beloie,  with  smaller  quantities  of  flour  and  oil. 
For  the  detail  of  the  ceremonial,  some  of  the  features 
of  which  are  rather  singular,  see  Lev.  xiv.  Lepers 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
where  separate  seats  were  assigned  them  {Negaim, 
xiii.  12). 

All  these  kinds  of  uncleanness  disqualified  for 
holy  functions:  as  the  layman  so  affected  might 
not  approach  the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary, 
so  any  priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  the  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  The  High- 
Priest  was  forbidden  the  customary  signs  of  mourning 
for  fathar  or  mother,  "  for  the  crown  of  the  anointing 
oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him  "  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
beside  his  case  the  same  prohibition  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  ordinaiy  priests.  At  least 
we  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  charge  given  to 
Kleazar  and  Ithamar  on  their  brethren's  death  (Lev. 
x.  6).  From  the  specification  of  "  father  or  mother," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  permitted  to  mourn  for 
his  wife,  and  so  Maimonides  (de  Luctu,  cap.  ii.,  iv., 

«  i.  e.  Conveying  in  symbol  only  a  release  from  the 
state  to  which  Ibe  leper,  whilst  such,  was  sentenced. 
It  Is  probable,  however,  that  lire  duality  of  the  symbol 
arose  from  the  natural  Impossibility  of  representing  life 
and  death  In  the  same  creature,  and  that  both  the  birds 
involve  a  complete  representation  of  the  Death,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension  which  procure  the  Christian 


i  v.)  explains  the  text.  Fnrther,  from  the  special 
prohibition  of  F.zekiel,  who  was  a  priest,  to  mourn 
for  his  wife  (Ex.  xiiv.  15,  foil.),  we  know  that  to 
mourn  for  a  wife  was  generally  permitted  to  the 
priests.  Among  ordinary  Israelites,  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  an  issue,  or  the  latter  while  in 
the  menstrual  or  puerperal  state,  might  Dot,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  enter  even  the  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  stood ;  nor  might  the  intra-m  ural 
space  be  entered  by  any  Israelite  in  mourning.  In 
Jerusalem  itself,  according  to  the  same  authorities, 
a  dead  body  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night, 
nor  even  the  bones  of  one  be  carried  through  its 
streets ;  neither  was  any  cultivation  allowed  there, 
for  fear  of  the  dung,  Sic,  to  which  it  might  give 
rise  (Maimonides,  Const U.  de  Temp.  cap.  vii.  xiv.- 
xvi.).  No  bodies  were  to  be  interred  within  towns, 
unless  seven  chief  men,  or  the  public  voice,  bade  the 
interment  there;  and  every  tomb  within  a  town 
was  to  be  carefully  walled  in  (ibid.  xiii.).  If  a 
man  in  a  state  of  pollution  presumed  to  enter  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  a  sacrifice  as  well 
as  suffer  punishment.  The  sacrifice  was  due  under 
the  notion  that  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary 
needed  expiation,  and  the  punishment  was  either 
whipping,  the  "  rebel's  beating,"  which  meant  leav- 
ing the  offender  to  the  mercies  of  the  mob,  "  catting 
off  from  the  congregation, "  or  death  w  by  the  hand 
of  heaven  "  (Lightfoot,  //or.  Hebr.  ou  Levit.  zv. ; 
Ugolini,  The*,  xvi.  126). 

As  regards  the  special  case  of  the  leper,  see 
Leprosy.  To  the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the 
leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law 
of  defilement ;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  tbe 
leper  seems  to  be  that  of  one  dead  iu  the  eye  of  the 
Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for  his  own 
estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent  and  head  bare," 
the  latter  being  a  token  of  profound  affliction  and 
prostration  of  spirit  among  an  Oriental  people, 
which  no  conventional  token  among  ourselves  ran 
adequately  parallel.    The  fatal  cry,  KOO.  KDE2- 

"  unclean,  unclean !"  was  uttered  not  only  by  the 
leper,  but  by  all  for  whose  uncleanness  no  remedy 
could  be  found  (Pesklttha,  §2 ;  Ugol.  Thcs.  xvi. 
40).  Wheu  we  consider  the  aversion  to  leprou* 
contact  which  prevailed  iu  Jewish  society,  and 
that  whatever  the  leper  touched  was,  as  if  touched 
by  a  corpse,  defiled  seven  days,  we  see  the  happy 
significance  of  our  Lord's  selecting  the  touch  as 
his  means  of  healing  the  leper  (Lightfoot,  Jlvr. 
Hebr.  on  Matt.  viii.  2) ;  as  we  also  appreciate 
better  the  bold  faith  of  the  woman,  and  bow 
daringly  she  overstepped  conventional  usage  based 
on  the  letter  of  the  Law,  who  having  the  "  issue  o: 
blood,"  hitherto  incurable,  "  came  behind  him  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,"  confident  that  not 
pollution  to  him  bHt  cleansing  to  herself  would  be 
the  result  of  that  touch  (Luke  viii.  43,  foil.). 

As  regards  the  analogies  which  the  ceremonial 
of  other  Oriental  nations  offers,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  amongst  the  Arabs  the  touching  a  corp-e 
still  defiles  (Burckhardt,  80).  Beyond  this,  41. 
Chardiu  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Per- 

A  tonement  This  would  of  course,  however,  escape  tbe 
notice  of  the  worshipper.  Christ,  with  His  own  blood, 
"  entered  the  holy  places  nut  made  with  hands.**  as  UK- 
living  bird  soared  up  to  the  visible  firmament  with  IV 
blood  of  its  fellow.  We  may  compare  tbe  two  avals 
completing  apparently  one  similar  Jolut-symhol  on  xjtm 
day  of  Atonement- 
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•ians  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  vol.  ii.  348,  foil.),  enters 
into  particulars  which  show  a  singularly  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  Levities!  code.  This  will  be 
seen  by  quoting  merely  the  headings  of  some  of  his 
chapters  and  sections.  Thus  we  find  under  '*  chap, 
iv.  1*™  partie,  Des  purifications  qui  se  font  avec 
d'eau.  2««  partie,  De  l'immondicite' ;  1«™  section,  De 
l'impurete  qui  se  contracte  semine  coitus ;  2d< 
section,  De  l'impurete'  qui  arrive  aux  femines  par 
les  pertes  de  sang,  De  l'impurete  des  pertes  de  sang 
ordinaires,  De  l'impurete  des  pertes  de  sang  extra- 
ordinaires,  De  l'impurete'  des  pertes  de  sang  des 
couches.  3*"*  partie,  De  la  purification  des  corps 
morts."  We  may  compare  also  with  certain  Levi- 
tical  precepts  the  following:  "Si  un  chien  boit 
dans  un  vase  ou  leche  quelque  plat,  il  faut  6curer 
le  vase  avec  de  la  terre  nette,  et  puis  le  laver  deux 
ibis  d'eaa  nette,  et  il  sera  net."  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  these  precepts  apply  to  the  people  not  qua 
they  are  Mahomedans,  but  qua  they  are  Persians,  as 
they  are  said  to  shun  even  Mahomedans  who  are  not 
of  the  same  ritual  in  regard  to  these  observances. 

For  certain  branches  of  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  treatises  in  the  Mishna 
named  Niddah  (menstniata),  Parah  {vacca  rufa), 
Tehoivth  {Puritnies),  Zabbiia  (fluxu  laborantes), 
Celim  (vma),  Miscath  Arlah  {arborvm  praeputia) ; 
also  to  Maimon.  lib.  v.  Issure  Biah  (prohibitae 
coitlones),  Niddah  (trf  sup.),  Maccalom  Assuroth 
{cibi  pro/iibiti).  [H.  H.] 

UNDERGIEDING,  Acts  xxvii.  17.  [Ship, 
p.  1283  a.] 

UNICORN  (Dta,  riim;  D'tO,  rieym;  or 
D^,  riym:  ptovoictpus,  atpit:  rhinoceros,  uni- 
cornis'), the  unhappy  rendering  by  the  A.  V., 
following  the  LXX„  of  the  Hebrew  Riim,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  name 
of  some  large  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are 
the  opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  crea- 
ture intended.  The  Rttm  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one-horned 
animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  (Indica,  iv.  25-27), 
Aelian  {Nat.  Anim.  xvi.  20),  Aristotle  {Hist.  Anim. 
ii.  2,  §8),  Pliny  {N.  H.  viii.  21),  and  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxiii. 
1 7,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  "His 
glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his 
horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  unicorn"  ('3^5 
OSO),  not>  «*  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  renders  it, 
"  the  horns  of  unicorns."  The  two  horns  of  the 
Riim  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the 
thousands  of  Manasseh " — the  two  tribes  which 
sprang  from  one,  i.  e.  Joseph,  as  two  horns  from  one 
head.  This  text,  most  appropriately  referred  to  by 
Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job.  nxix.  9),  puts  a  one- 
horned  animal  entirely  out  ot  the  question,  and  in 
consequence  disposes  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce 
(  Trae.  v.  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rhino- 
ceros is  denoted,  or  that  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  Riim  is  identical  with  some  one-horned 
animal  &iid  to  have  been  seen  by  travellers  in  South 
Africa  and  in  Thibet  (see  Barlow's  Travels  in  S. 
Africa,  i.  312-318,  and  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  154), 
and  identical  with  the  veritable  unicorn  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writers !  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  335)  con- 
tends that  the  Hebrew  Riim  is  identical  with  the 

Arabic  Rim  (*Jj),  which  is  usually  referred  to 


the  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North 
Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of 
Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Kosen- 
mtiller,  Winer,  and  others.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad. 
Sacr.  iii.  8,  Lond.  1644),  with  much  better  reason, 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Urus  or  wild-ox  is 
the  Riim  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  has  been 
followed  by  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Jobum  xxxix. 
9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  sylvestris :  this 
learned  writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable  note 
on  this  question),  by  Parkhurst  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v. 

Maurer  (Comment,  in  Job.  1.  c),  Dr.  Harris 
{Nat.  ffist.  of  the  Bible),  and  by  Cary  {Notes  on 
Job,  1.  c).  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  412)  and  Ge- 
senius  (Thes.  s.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
buffalo  {Bubalus  buffalus)  is  the  Riim  of  the  Bible. 
Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  these  several  claimants 
to  represent  the  Riim,  it  will  be  well  to  note  the 
Scriptural  allusions  in  the  passages  where  the  term 
occurs.  The  great  strength  of  the  Riim  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxiii.  22,  Job  xxxix.  11 ;  his  having 
two  horns  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 ;  his  fierce  nature  in 
Ps.  xxii.  21 ;  his  indomitable  disposition  in  Job 
xxxix.  9-11;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xxix.  6 ;  while  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  6,7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
"  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrnh,"  it  is  added,  "  the  Riimtm 
shall  come  down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls." 

The  claim  of  any  animal  possessed  of  a  single 
horn  to  be  the  Riim  has  already  been  settled,  for 
it  is  manifestly  too  much  to  assume,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  the  Hebrew  terra  does  not 
always  denote  the  same  animal.  Little  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  rhinoceros,  for  even  allow- 
ing that  tlie  two-horned  species  of  Abyssinia  (if. 
bicornis)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
which  would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the  Riim  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  coming  down  with  bullocks 
and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice.  "  Omnia  ani- 
malia,"  says  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  Is.  I.  c),  "  ad 
sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregantur."  Again, 
the  skipping  of  the  young  Riim  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros. 
Moreover  this  animal  when  unmolested  is  not 
generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we 
believe  that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the 
Bible  lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to 
have  been  sufficiently  often  seen  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  frequent  attention,  the  rhinoceros  being 
an  animal  of  retired  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the 
possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures 
of  the  Oryx  occur  frequently  on  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  "  being  among  the  animals  tamed  by 
the  Egyptians  and  kept  in  great  numbers  in  their 
preserves  "  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  227,  ed. 
1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can  never  be  the  fierce 
indomitable  Riim  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

Considering  therefore  that  the  Riim  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great  strength  and 
ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think 
thei  e  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox 
is  intended.    The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10, "  But 
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thou  shalt  lift  up,  as  a  Rliym,  my  horn,"  seems 
to  point  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bovklae  use 
their  horns,  lowering  the  head  and  then  tossing  it 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
particular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  existing  example  of  any  wild 
bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine ;  but  negative 
evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  supposition  that 
wild  cattle  formerly  existed  in  the  Bible  lauds. 
The  lion,  for  instance,  was  once  not  unfiequently 
met  with  in  Palestine,  as  is  evident  from  Biblical 
allusions,  but  no  traces  of  living  specimens  exist 
now.  Dr.  Roth  found  lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed 
of  the  Jordan  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  future  explorer  may  succeed 
in  discovering  bones  and  skulls  of  some  "huge  ex- 
tinct Unit,  allied  perhaps  to  that  gigantic  ox  of 
the  Hercynian  forests  which  Caesar  {Bell.  Gall. 
vi.  20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely 
below  that  of  an  elephant,  and  so  fierce  as  to  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast  should  it  meet  with  either. 
*'  Notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  contrary,"  says 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kittos  Cycl.  art.  "Reem"), 
"  the  Urus  and  the  Bison  were  spread  anciently 
from  the  Rhine  to  China,  and  existed  in  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor ;  while  they,  or  allied  species,  are 
still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  forests  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  Buffalo  was  not  found  anciently  farther  west 
than  Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Gaur  (Bibos  gaums) 
and  several  congeners  are  spread  over  all  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  India  and  the  Sheriff-al- 
Wady ;  and  a  further  colossal  species  roams  with 
other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas." 

Some  have  conjectured  that  the  Blem  denotes 
the  wild  buffalo.  Although  the  Chainsa,  or  tame 
buffalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until 
the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible  that 
some  wild  species,  Bubalta  arnee,  or  B.  brachyccrus, 
may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Urus.* 

Numerous  references  as  to  the  pwontpus  of  the 
ancients  will  be  found  in  Bochart  (Hkroz.  iii. 
cap.  27),  Winer  (Bib.  Realw.  *'  Einhorn";)  but  no 
further  notice  of  this  point  is  taken  here  except  to 
observe  that  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  animal  is  fabulous.  The 
supposed  unicorns  of  which  some  modern  travellers 
s|*ak  have  never  been  seen  by  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses* fW.  H.] 

UN'NI.  1.  (>3{>:  "EAim^A,  'HA»«(;  FA  Aw: 
Ani.)  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"  porters  "j  appointed  to  play  the  psaltery  "  on 
alamoth  "  in  the  service  of  the  sacred  Tent,  as 
settled  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20). 

2.  (13JJ,  but  in  Keri  <3J/ :  Vat.  and  Alex. omit ; 
KA  Iwat:  Anni.)  A  second  Levite  (unless  the 
family  of  the  foregoing  be  intended)  concerned  in 
the  sacred  office  atler  the  Ketura  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  xii.  9). 

U'PHAZ  (TB1N:  Mu<pdC  'n(pi(:  Opha;, 
obryium),  Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dun.  x.  5.  [Ornm,  p.  637  ».] 

»  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  lake-  of  the  Ancients  "  In  the  writer's  article  in  the  Ann.  and 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  towatus  the  close  of  the  stone  I  Mag.  qf  Sat.  Hut.  November,  1862. 
period  succeeded  in  taming  the  nrus.    ••  In  a  tame  :    •  The  words  of  Euseblus  arc :  Amrg  ytrtf, 
state,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Antiquity  qf  Man,  p.  24),  ••  its  [EvirdAtfiotj,  ir  mWket  rqt  Ba0vWw  Kajuptrg,  i,r 
bones  were  somewhat  less  massive  and  heavy,  and  Its  1  wt  xjyitv  w&u,  Oipinv,  (trot  Si  pcftppipmoiunir 
horns  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  wild  Individuals."  ;  XoAiaiW  irilw,  ir  nimr  U-carn  yin^ 

*  The  reader  will  And  a  full  discussion  of  the  "  Onioom  J  'Mfaifi. 
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UK  (flK :  Xdpa :  Ur)  occurs  in  Genesis  only, 
and  is  there  mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haras's  na- 
tivity (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  place  from  which  Terah 
and  Abraham  started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan"  (xi.  31).  It  is  called  in  Genesis  "  Ur  of 
the  Chaldaeans"  (DH'C3  TiK),  while  in  the  Acts 
St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (vii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications 
which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  As  they 
are  clearly  insufficient  to  fix  its  site,  the  chief  tra- 
ditions and  opinions  on  the  subject  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, and  then  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  decide, 
by  the  help  of  the  Scriptural  notices,  between  them. 

One  tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem 
Orfah.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
this  city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (ab. 
B.C.  150) ;  and  the  tradition  connecting  it  with 
Abraham  is  perhaps  not  later  than  St.  Ephraeni 
(A.D.  330-370),  who  makes  Ximrod  king  of  Edessa, 
among  other  places  (Comment,  in  Gen.  Op.  vol.  i. 
p.  58,  B.).  According  to  Pocock  (Description  of 
the  £ast,  vol.  i.  p.  159),  that  Ur  is  Edessa  or 
Orfah  is  *'  the  urtircrsaf  opinion  of  the  Jews  ;  " 
and  it  is  also  the  local  belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
title,  "  Mosque  of  Abraham,"  borne  by  the  chief 
religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the  designation, 
"Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached  to  the 
pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  &c.,  p.  64;  comp.  Pocock, 
i.  159,  and  Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  p.  330). 

A  second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Aiabian  writers,  finds  Ur 
in  Waria,  the  'Opxin  of  the  Gieeks,  and  probably 
the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Opix  by  the 
I.XX.).  This  place  bears  the  name  of  Hurak  in 
the  native  inscriptions,  and  was  in  the  countrv 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans." 

A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of 
these,  but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  dis- 
tinguishes Ur  from  Warka.  while  still  placing  it  in 
the  same  region  (see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xii.  p.  481,  note  2).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that 
which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been  called  tf  ur 
by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented  bv 
the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Uinjhcir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shat-el-Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tra- 
dition which  we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Eusebius 
from  Eupolemus*  (I'raep.  Ev.  ix.  17),  who  lived 
about  B.C.  150,  may  be  fairly  said  to  intend  this 
place  j  for  by  identifying  Ur  (lliia)  with  the  Baby- 
lonian city,  known  also  as  Camarina  and  ChalJ.ie- 
opolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the  Moon,  which  Hur 
was — Kainar  being  *'  the  Moon  "  in  Arabic,  and 
Khaldi  the  same  luminary  in  the  Old  Armenian. 

An  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  tradition,  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen, 
and  others,  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  with 
a  place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late 
writer — Ammianus  Marcellinus — as  "  a  castle" 
existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  between 
Hatra  (El  Hadhr)  and  Nisibis  (Airim.  Marc. 
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xxv.  8).  The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
site  seem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  between  Arrapachitis,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors  in  the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and 
Haran  (Harran).  whither  he  went  from  Ur. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  four  localities  thought 
to  have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Abraham's  city, 
two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Hons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar  range,  while  the 
other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract  near  the  sea,  at 
least  400  miles  further  south.  Let  us  endeavour 
first  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  regions  Ur  is 
more  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  Chaldaea  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering 
/upon  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those 
who  maintain  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur 
argue,  that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaean  power 
the  name  travelled  northward,  and  became  co- 
extensive with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  prodf  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever 
extended  to  the  legion  above  the  Sinjar;  and 
secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopetamia  or  Padan-Aram  (sec  Job  i. 
17 ;  Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c.).  Again,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power  was 
established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  below  Hit 
and  Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer, 
which  was  later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham. 
The  conjectures  of  Kphraem  Syrus  and  Jerome, 
who  identify  the  cities  of  Nimrod  with  places  in 
the  upper  Mesopotamian  country,  deserve  uq  credit. 
The  names  all  really  belong  to  Chaldaea  Proper. 
Moreover,  the  best  aud  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
place  Ur  in  the  low  region.  Eupolemus  has  been 
already  quoted  to  this  effect.  Josephus,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  held 
the  ;ame  view  {Ant.  i.  6).  The  Talmudists  also 
are  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  local  tra- 
ditions, which  may  be  traced  back  nearly  to  the 
Hegira,  make  the  lower  country  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham's birth  and  early  life.  If  Or/ah  has  a  Mosque 
and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha  near  Babylon  goes 
by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene  of  all 
his  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that 
a  name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "MK 
is  found.  The  cuneiform  Hur  represents  ~flt<  letter 
for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the  greater 
strength,  of  the  aspirate.  Isidore's  On  ha  tfopfra) 
differs  from  'Ur  considerably,  nnd  the  supposed  Ur 
of  Ammianus  is  probably  not  Ur,  but  Adur.* 

The  argument  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Abraham  (Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  &c., 
iii.  366,  367),  has  no  weight  till  it  is  shown 
that  the  human  names  in  question  are  really  con- 
nected with  the  places,  which  is  at  present  assumed 
somewhat  boldly.  Arrapachitis  comes  probably  from 
Arapkha,  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great  conse- 
quence on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nineveh, 
which  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with  Ar- 
phaxad (IBOS^N) ;  and  Seruj  is  a  name  which 

<<  The  M3.  reading  Is  "  Ailur  venere;"  "ad  Ur"'  is 
■n  emendation  if  the  commentators.   The  former  Is  to 
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does  not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  long  after  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can 
extract  geographical  information  from  the  names  ir. 
an  historical  genealogy ;  and  certainly  in  the  pre- 
sent case  nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  regard  it  as 
tolerably  certain  that  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was  a 
place  situated  in  the  real  Chaldaea — the  low  country  * 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that 
remains  in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka 
or  Mugheir  is  the  true  locality.  These  places  are 
not  far  apart;  and  either  of  them  is  sufficiently 
suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  probably  long 
anterior  to  Abraham.  Traditions  attach  to  both, 
but  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka-  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  HurvJt,  represents  the  Erech  of 
Genesis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the 
same  Book.  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the 
exact  name  of  'Ur  or  Ifitr,  remains  with  the  best  j 
claim,  and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally; 
regarded  as  the  city  of  Abiaham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theory  that  Abraham, 
having  to  go  from  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  Haran  (llnrran)  on  his  way,  more 
particularly  as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates twice,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  movement  was  not  that  of  an  individual  but  of 
a  tribe,  travelling  with  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  line  of  migration  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and  by  the  friendly 
or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or  strength  of  the 
tribes  already  in  possession  of  the  regions  which 
had  to  be  traversed.  Fear  of  Arab  plunderers  (Job 
i.  15)  may  very  probably  have  caused  the  emi- 
grants to  cross  the  Euphrates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  might  naturally 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Belik,  up 
which  they  might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  its 
excellent  pastures,  till  they  reached  Harran.  As  a 
pastoral  tribe  proceeding  from  Lower  Babylonia  to 
Palestine  must  ascend  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  would  find  it  best 
to  ascend  nearly  to  Mr,  Harran  was  but  a  little 
out  of  the  proper  route.  Besides,  the  whole  tribe 
which  accompanied  Abraham  was  not  going  to 
Palestine.  Half  the  tribe  were  bent  on  a  less  distant 
joumey ;  and  with  them  the  question  must  have 
been,  where  could  they,  on  or  near  the  line  of  route, 
obtain  an  unoccupied  territory. 

If  upon  the  grounds  above  indicated  Mugheir 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
from  which  Abraham  and  his  family  set  out,  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  history  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  place.  Its  remains  have  been 
very  carefully  examined,  both  by  Mr.  Lof'tus  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  its  inscriptions  have  been  deci- 
phered and  translated  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson. 

'Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  Um-Mugheir,  "  the 
bitumened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  of  the  r 
Chaldaean  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the 
Hhat-el-Hie  from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less 
than  125  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  ground*  ' 
for  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime  town, 


be  preferred,  since  Ammianus  does  not  use  "  ad  "  after 

"  venlu." 
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and  that  its  present  inland  position  hits  been  caused 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  alluvium.  The  remains 
cf  buildings  are  generally  of  the  most  archaic  cha- 
racter. They  cover  an  oval  space,  1000  yards 
long  by  800  broad,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
number  of  low  mounds  enclosed  within  an  enceinte, 
which  on  most  sides  is  nemly  peifect.  The  most 
remarkable  building  is  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
ruins.    It  is  a  temple  of  the  true  Chaldaean  type, 

T  built  in  stages,  of  which  two  remain,  and  composed 
of  brick,  partly  sun-burnt  and  partly  baked,  laid 
chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the  name  of  a  certain  Umkh,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chaldaean  monu- 
mental kings,  and  the  name  may  jRVisibly  be  tbe 
same  as  that  of  Orchnmits  of  Ovid  (Metaph.  iv. 
212).  Hts  supposed  date  is  n.c.  2000,  or  a  little 
earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital  of  this  monarch,  who 
had  a  dominion  extending  at  least  as  far  north 
as  Nifler,  and  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
structions, is  proved  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  prince.  The  great  temple  appears 
to  have  be^n  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedi* 
cated  it  to  the  Moon-god,  J/»rkt\  from  whom  the 
town  itself  seems  to  have  derived  its  name.  Ityi, 
son  of  Unikh,  completed  the  temple,  as  well  as 
certain  other  of  his  father's  buildings,  and  the  kings 
who  followed  upon  these  continued  for  several  gene- 
rations to  adorn  and  beautify  the  city.  'Ur  retained 
its  metropolitan  character  tor  above  two  centuries, 
and  even  aiW  it  became  second  to  Babylon,  was  a 
gi«nt  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  character.  The 
notions  entertained  of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to  its 
being  used  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  ot  the  early  Chaldaean  supiemacy.  but  through- 
out the  Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian 
period.  It  is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  space  within  the  enceinte  is 
occupied  bv  giavcs  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  out- 
side the  enclosure,  the  whole  space  for  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  is  a  thickly-occupied  burial- 

1  ground.    It  is  believed  that  Tr  was  for  t800  years 


a  site  to  which  the  dead  were  brought  from  vast 
distances,  thus  resembling  such  pi  sees  as  Ker  Wa 
and  Xedj'f,  or  Meshed  Alt,  at  the  piesent  day. 
The  latest  mention  that  we  find  of 'Urns  an  existing 
place  is  in  the  passage  of  Eupelemus  already  quo*ed, 
where  we  learn  that  it  bad  chanced  ita  name,  and 
was  called  Camarina.  It  piobably  fell  into  decay 
under  the  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  ruin  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  conquests.  Perhaps  it  was  the  place 
to  which  Alexander's  informants  alluded  when  thev 
told  him  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings 
were  chiefly  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  lower 
country  (A man,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  22).       [G.  R.] 

URBA'NE  (Ovp&av6s:  TTrbanm}.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  word  had  been  written  Urban 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  For  unlearned  readers 
sometimes  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian  disciple, 
who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  whom  St.  Paul  salutes 
in  writing  to  Rome  (Horn,  xvi.  9).  We  have  no 
means,  however,  of  knowing  more  about  Urban  us, 
except,  indeed,  that  we  may  reasonably  conjectuie1 
from  the  words  that  follow  {rhv  trvvtpybr  yjfiw 
4v  Xpi(FT$)  that  he  had  been  at  some  time  in 
active  religious  co-operation  with  the  Apostle.  Eacn 
of  those  who  are  saluted  just  before  and  just  after 
is  simply  called  rbv  ayaxririv  fiov.  The  name  is 
Latin.  "  [J.  S.  H.] 

UTU  :  Obptlasy  Ex.  xxxi.  2 ;  Ovpias,  Ex. 
xxxv.  .10,  2  Chr.  i.  5;  Oiipt,  1  Chr.  ii.  20;  Alex. 
Ovpl,  except  in  2  Chr. :  Uri),  1.  The  father  of 
Itazalee)  one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle 
( Kx.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii.  22 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  20  ; 
2  Chr.  i.  5).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  ami 
Grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  his  lather  being 
Hnr.  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  husband 
of  Miriam. 

2.  fASot)  The  father  of  (leber,  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  Gileatl  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

3-  ('O8ov0 ;  Alex.  'n6W.)  One  of  die  gate- 
keepers  of  the  temple,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  fExr.  x.  24  . 
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URI'AH  (n»"¥IS,  "light  of  Jehovah:"  Oiplas: 
Criae).  1.  One  of  the  thirty  commanders  of  the 
thirty  bands  into  which  the  Israelite  army  of  David 
was  divided  ( 1  Chr.  xi.  4 1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39).  Like 
others  of  David's  officers  (Ittai  of  Gath ;  Ishbosheth 
the  Canaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  LXX. ;  Zelek  the 
Ammonite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  he  was  a  foreigner — a 
Hittite.  His  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  married  Bathsheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Kliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahithophel, 
and  one  of  his  brother  officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34) ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  as  Professor  Blunt  conjectures 
(Coincidence!,  II.  x.),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance 
with  Bathsheba.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan's 
parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  8)  that  he  was  passionately 
devoted  to  his  wife,  and  that  their  union  was  cele- 
brated in  Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness. 
He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem  underneath  the  palace 
(2  Sam.  xi.  2).  In  the  first  war  with  Amnion  he 
followed  Joab  to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained 
encamped  in  the  open  field  (»6. 11).  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pre- 
text of  asking  news  of  the  war, — really  in  the  hope 
that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  his  own  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit 
which  guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives 
ns  a  high  notiou  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's'  officers.  He  steadily  refused  to  go  home, 
or  partake  of  any  of  the  indulgences  of  domestic 
life,  whilst  the  ark  and  the  host  were  in  booths  and, 
his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air.  He  partook  of 
the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the  king  at  a 
(east  vainly  endeavoured  to  enti  ap  him  by  intoxi- 
cation. The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
but  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to 
insist  on  sleeping  at  the  palace.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp 
with  a  letter  (as  in  the  story  of  Bellerophon),  con- 
taining the  command  to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruc- 
tion in  the  battle.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  7,  §1)  adds, 
that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imnginary  offence  of 
Uriah.  None  such  appears  in  the  actual  letter. 
Probably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the 
absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient. 

The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of 
the  wall  of  Kabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither, 
as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him 
advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  maxim  of 
Israelitish  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall  of  a 
besieged  city  ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
was  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — 
the  sudden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at 
Thebes,  which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
monarchy.  This  appears  from  the  fact  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.)  that  Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the 
king  will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  disaster. 

Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words  which 
Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
grandfather  of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  LXX.,  is 
Ner  instead  of  Jonsh.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed 
by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story  with 


the  words :  "  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is 
dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased.  He 
sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on  the  unavoid- 
able chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  continue  the 
siege.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
She  hears  of  her  husband's  death.  The  narrative 
gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  remorse.  She 
"mourned  "  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow ; 
and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  27). 

Uriah  remains  to  us,  preserved  by  this  tragical 
incident,  an  example  of  the  chivalrous  and  devoted 
characters  that  were  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Canaanites  serving  in  the  Hebrew  army.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.  2 ; 
2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We  first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz,  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built 
the  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so, 
the  prophet  summoned  him  as  a  witness  probably  on 
account  of  his  position  as  high-priest,  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not 
yet  have  manifested  itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his 
deliverance  from  Reziu  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
went  to  wait  upou  his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he 
saw  there  an  altar  which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the 
pattern  of  it  to  Uriah  at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to 
have  one  made  like  it  against  the  king's  return. 
Uriah  zealously  executed  the  idolatrous  command, 
and  when  Ahaz  returned.not  only  allowed  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely  complied  with  all  his 
impious  directions.  The  new  altar  was  accordingly 
set  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  the  east  of  where 
the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  king  and  people, 
were  offered  upon  it ;  while  the  brazen  altar,  having 
been  removed  from  its  place,  and  set  to  the  north 
of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  altar 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18,  xxiii.  5, 
11,  12;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  23-25). 

Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by 
that  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  son 
of  the  former  and  father  of  the  latter,  it  being  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have  the  grand- 
father's name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have  been  de- 
scended from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no 
place  in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15), 
in  which  there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in 
ver.  11,  and  Shallum  the  father  of  Hilkiah  in  vcr. 
13.  [High-Priest,  p.  810.]  It  is  perhaps  a  legi- 
timate inference  that  Uriah's  line  terminated  in  his 
successor,  Azariah,  and  that  Hilkiah  was  descended 
through  another  branch  from  Amariah,  who  was 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz  (in  A.  V. 
wrongly  Koz),  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of 
priests.  (See  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear wheu  this  Urijah  lived,  as  he  is  only  named 
ns  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  in  the  days 
of  Ezra  and  Neheminh  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21  i.  In  N'eh.  his  name  is  Urijah.    [A.  C  H.] 
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UEI'AS  (Oupfat:  Unas).  1.  Uriah,  the 
husband  of  Bathshebn  (Matt.  i.  6). 

2.  Urijah,  3  (1  Esd.  iz.  43;  comp.  Neh. 
▼iii.  4). 

U  RIEL,  *  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  named 
only  in  2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.  In  the 
second  of  these  passages  he  is  called  "  the  archangel." 

U'BIEL  (VT>n  :  Ovptfa  :  Uriel).  1.  A 
Kohathite  Levitej  son  of  Tahath  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]  ). 
If  the  genealogies  were  reckoned  in  this  chapter  from 
fiither  to  son,  Uriel  would  be  the  same  as  Zephaniah 
in  ver.  36 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  case. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xv.  5,  11).  In  this  capacity  he  assisted, 
together  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is 
called  "Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom;"  and 
Josephus  (4nt.  viii.  10,  §1)  explains  this  by  saying 
that  her  mother  was  Taiuar,  Absalom's  daughter. 
Rashi  gives  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  Michaiah 
was  called  Muachah  after  the  name  of  her  daughter- 
in-law  the  mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of 
renowu,  and  that  her  father's  name  was  Uriel  Abi- 
shalom.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that 
Absalom,  like  Solomon,  had  another  name,  although 
in  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  it  is  said 
that  tiie  father  of  Maachah  was  called  Uriel  that 
the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be  mentioned. 

UBI'JAH  (nn}N :  Ol/plas :  Urias).  1.  Urijah 
the  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
probably  the  same  as  Uriah,  2. 

2.  (Obpia.)  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or 
hak-Koz.  the  same  as  URIAH,  3. 

3.  (Oiplas:  Una.)  One  of  the  priests  who  stood 
at  Ezra's  right-baud  when  he  read  the  Law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

4.  (WJ-fiK :  Urias).  The  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kii'jath-jearim.  He  prophesied  iu  the  days  of  Je- 
hoiakim  concerning  the  land  and  the  city,  just  as 
Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His 
retreat  was  soon  discovered :  Elnathan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jchoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among 
the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 
The  story  of  Shemaiah  appears  to  be  quoted  bv 
the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a  reason  for  putting  him 
to  death  ;  and,  as  a  reply  to  the  instance  of  Micah 
the  Momsthite,  which  Jeremiah's  friends  gave  as 
a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  listened  to  and 
his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  adopted 
by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.j 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM  (D'"HK,  D'BFI : 
CqAanrix  /cal  ixtytia :  doctrina  et  Veritas). 

I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish  exiles  were  met  on 
their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question  which  tbey 
had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should  rise 


*  The  exceptions  to  the  consensus  are  Just  worth  notic- 
ing. (1)  Bellarmlne  wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  trans- 
lation, suggested  the  derivation  of  Urim  from  iTV  — 
'*  to  teach;"  and  Thummim  from  |lpX,  "  to  be  true." 
fBuxtorf.  Diss,  de  L'r.  et.  Tk.)  (2)  Thummim  has  U>t.*n 


up  "  a  Priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  "  (Ezr.  iu 
63;  Neh.  vii.  65).  The  inquiry,  what  those  Urim 
and  Thummim  themselves  were,  seems  likely  to 
wait  as  long  for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On 
every  side  we  meet  with  confessions  of  ignorance — 
"  Non  constat"  (Kimchi),  "Xescimus"  (Aben- 
Ezra),  "  Difficile  est  invenire  "  (Augustine),  varied 
only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conjectures.  It  would 
be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  transcribe  to  any  extent  the 
learning  which  has  gathered  round  them.  To 
attempt  to  follow  a  true  historical  method,  and  so 
to  construct  a  theory  which  shall,  at  least,  include 
all  the  pheuomena,  is  a  more  arduous,  but  may  be 
a  more  profitable  task. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  such  an  inquiry  must 
be  from  the  words  which  the  A-  V.  has  left  untrans- 
lated.  It  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  separately. 

(A.)  In  Urim,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  have  seen  the  plural  of  "HN  (  =  light, 
or  fire).  The  LXX.  translators,  however,  appear 
to  have  had  reasons  which  led  them  to  another 
rendering  than  that  of  <p&s,  or  its  cognates.  They 
give  i  B^Aawnj  (Ex.  xxviii.  30  ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  10), 
and  oqAoi  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6),  while  in  Ezr.  li.  63,  and  Neh. 
vii.  65,  we  have  respectively  plural  anil  singular 
participles  of  <pcnlfa.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
we  find  the  more  literal  tpamtrfioi.  The  Vulg., 
following  the  lead  of  the  LXX.,  but  going  further 
astray,  gives  doctrina  in  Ex.  xxviii.  30  and  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  omits  the  word  in  Nam.  xxvii.  21,  para- 
phrases it  by  "per  saceidotts"  in  1  Sam.  xmit. 
6,  and  gives  "judicium"  in  Ecclus.  xlv.  10,  as  the 
rendering  of  5^Aa>cris.  Luther  gives  Licht.  The  lite- 
ral English  equivalent  would  of  course  be  "  lights  ;"* 
but  the  renderings  iu  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate, 
at  least,  a  traditional  belief  among  the  Jews  that 
the  plural  form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like  words, 
did  not  involve  numerical  plurality. 

(B.)  Thummim.  Here  also  there  is  almost  a 
consensus*  as  to  the  derivation  from  DPI  ( =  perfec- 
tion, completeness) ;  but  the  LXX.,  as  before,  uses 
the  closer  Greek  equivalent  riXttos  but  once  (  Ezr. 
ii.  63),  and  adheres  elsewhere  to  aA^Oeia ;  and  the 
Vulg.,  giving  "perfectns"  there,  in  like  manner 
gives  "Veritas"  in  all  other  passages.  Aquila 
more  accurately  chooses  TeA«i<4<rm.  Luther,  in 
his  first  edition,  gave  Valligkeit,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  fiecht.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the 
plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also.  "  Light  and  Per- 
fection "  would  probably  be  the  best  English  equi- 
valent- The  assumption  of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  the 
two  words ="  pei  tect  illumination  "  (Carpzov,  Apj>. 
Ciit.  i.  5 ;  Bahr,  St/mbotik,  ii.  p.  135),  is  unneces- 
sary and,  it  is  believed,  unsound.  The  mere  phrase, 
as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  unceitain  whether  each 
word  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a  given  kind, 
or  whether  the  two  taken  together  might  be  re- 
ferred to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  r  ur»e 
object.  The  presence  of  the  article  n.  and  ret  more 
of  the  demonstrative  J1X  before  each,  is  rather  in 
favour  of  distinctness.  In  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  we  have 
separately,  "  Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,"  the 
first  order  being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  in 
Num.  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  Thummim 

derived  from  CKlfl  contr.  DR  =  "  a  twin,"  on  the  theory 
that  the  two  groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  brewx- 
platc,  were  what  constituted  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
(R.  Azsrias.  in  Buxlorf,  I  c.) 
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never  by  itself,  utiles  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in 
Ps.  xri.  5. 

II.  (1 .)  Scriptural  Statements. — The  mysterious 
words  meet  lis  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed 
no  explanation  in  the  description  of  the  High- 
Priest's  apparel.  Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to  lie  a 
"breastplate  of  judgment "  (DBE'Sn  JBTI,  Xoyuov 
KflatvtP  rationale  judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple, 
and  tine  linen,  folded  square  aud  doubled, a  "  span" 
in  length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows 
of  precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may 
"  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Then  comes  a  fur- 
ther order.  Inside  the  breastplate,  as  the  Tables  of 
the  Covenant  were  placed  inside  the  Ark  (the  pre- 
position bVi  is  used  in  both  cases,  Ex.  xxv.  16, 
xxviii.  30),  are  to  be  placed  "  the  (Trim  and  the 
Thummim,"  the  Light  and  the  Perfection;  and 
they,  too,  are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  be 
goes  in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  Not 
a  word  describes  them.  They  are  mentioned  as 
things  already  tamiliar  both  to  Moses  and  the 
people,  connected  naturally  with  the  functions  of 
the  High-Priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah  and 
His  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  < Lev.  viii.  8). 
They  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred 
Ephod,  and  other  pontificalia  (Num.  xx.  28).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great 
hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazur, 
the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after 
the  judgment  of  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num. 

xxvii.  21).  In  the  blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear 
*s  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ("  Thy 
Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "), 
the  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led  them  to  close 
their  eyes  to  everything  but  "  the  Law  and  the 
Covenant"  (Deut.  nxiii  8,  9).  Once,  and  once 
only,  are  they  meutionea  by  name  in  the  history  of 
the  Judges  and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  to  his 
self-chosen  darkness,  is  answered  "  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam. 

xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a  priest  with  Urim 
and  Thummim  (toTs  (pvrifavat  xal  rots  TeAtioix, 
Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  i  farlaav,  Neh.  vii.  65)  to  answer 
hard  questions.  When  will  one  appear  again  ?  The 
Son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  names  (SqAoi, 
ixAlBtia)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their 
use  (Ecclus.  xlv.  10).c 

(2.)  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are 
others  in  which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a 
reference,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim. 
When  questions  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those 
described  in  Num.  xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  answered  by  Jehovah 
(Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  18) — when  like  questions  are  asked 
by  Saul  of  the  High-Priest  Ahiah,  "wearing  an 
ephod  "  (1  Sam:  xiv.  3,  18) — by  David,  as  soon  as 
he  has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  High-Priest  with 

b  The  LXX.  rendering,  so  different  from  tbe  literal 
meaning,  must  have  originated  either  (1)  from  a  false 
etymology,  as  If  the  word  was  derived  from  &TU  =  "  to 
divine  "  (Gen.  xliv.  16);  or  (2)  from  tbe  oracular  use  made 
of  the  breast-plate;  or  (3)  from  other  associations  connected 
with  both  the  former  (tn/rtt*.  The  Vutg.  simply  follows 
the  LX  X.  Seb.  Schmidt  gives  the  more  literal "  pectorals." 
"  Breast-plate  "  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  misleading. 

«  Tbe  A. V.,  singularly  enough,  retranslates  the  Greek 
words  back  into  the  Hebrew,  and  gives  "Urim  and 
Thummim  "  as  if  they  were  proper  names. 

vol,.  'I. 


his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii.2,  12,  xxx.7,  8) — we  may 
legitimately  infer  that  the  treasures  which  the 
ephod  contained  were  the  conditions  and  media 
of  his  answer.  The  questions  are  in  almost  all 
cases  strategical,"1  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Canaanites  first?"  (Judg.i.  l.aoxx.  18),  "  Will 
the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the 
hand  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12),  or,  at  least,  na- 
tional (2  Sam.  xxi.  1).  The  answer  is,  in  all  cases, 
very  brief,  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple  Yes  or 
No.    One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

(3.)  It  deserves  notice  before  we  pass  beyond  the 
range  of  Scriptural  data,  that  in  some  cases  of  de- 
flection from  the  established  religious  order,  we 
find  the  ephod  connected  not  with  the  Urim,  but 
with  the  Tebaphim,  which,  in  the  days  of  Laban, 
if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicuous  in  Aramaic 
worship.  Micah,  first  consecrating  one  of  his  own 
sons,  .and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest,  makes 
for  him  "  an  ephod  and  teraphim  "  (Judg.  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14,  20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a 
sacred  place  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  apparently  de- 
termined Jeroboam's  choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary. 
When  the  prophet  Hosea  foretells  the  entire  swell- 
ing away  of  die  system  which  the  Ten  Tribes  had 
cherished,  the  point  of  extremest  destitution  is, 
that  "  they  shall  be  many  days ....  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim  "  (Hos.  iii.  4),  de- 
prived of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  order  that  they 
may  in  the  end  "  return  and  seek  the  Lord."'  It 
seems  nitural  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in 
these  instances,  the  unauthorized  substitutes  tor 
the  Urim.  The  inference  is  strengthened  by  the 
tact  that  the  LXX.  uses  here,  instead  of  teraphim, 
the  same  word  (S^Aaiy)  which  it  usually  gives 
for  Uran.  That  the  teraphim  were  thus  used 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be  inferred 
from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  conjunction  with 
other  form*  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1  Sam. 
xv.  23,  "witchcraft"  and  "teraphim"  (A.  V. 
"idolatry"  ,  in  2  K.  xxiii.  24,  "familiar  spirits," 
"  wizards,  ami  teraphim  "  (A.  V.  "  images  ";.  The 
king  of  Babylon,  when  he  uses  divination,  consults 
them  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x.  2). 

HI.  Theories — (1.)  For  the  most  part  we  have 
to  deal  with  independent  conjectures  rather  than 
with  inferences  from  these  data.  Among  the 
latter,  however,  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin, 
specially  created,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (K. 
ben  Nachman  and  Hottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diet,  de 
U.  et  T.  in  Ugolini,  xii.).  It  would  be  profitless 
to  discuss  so  arbitrary  an  hypothesis. 

(2.)  A  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
Christian  writers  has  been,  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
eugraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  by  the  illumination,  simultaneous  or 

1  On  this  account,  probably,  the  Hlgb-Prlest  was  to  go 
out  to  battle  (Num.  xxxl.  6),  as.  In  bis  absence,  there  war 
to  be  a  Sacerdot  CattrcntU.  [Priests.] 

•  The  writer  cannot  bring  himself  with  Pusey  (Comm. 
tn  loc.).  to  refer  tbe  things  named  by  the  Prophet,  partly  to 
the  true,  partly  to  the  false  ritual ;  still  less  with  Spencer 
(Mm.  dr.  Ur.  et  JV),  to  see  In  all  of  tbem  things  which 
tbe  Prophet  recognises  as  right  and  good.  It  Is  simpler 
to  take  them  as  describing  the  actual  polity  and  ritual 
in  which  tbe  Northern  kingdom  bad  gloried,  and  of  whict. 
It  was  to  be  deprived. 

5  K 
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successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to  make  up  the 
answer  (Jalkut  Sifre,  Zohar  in  Exod.  f.  105 ; 
Maimouides,  R,  ben  Nachman,  in  Buitorf,  /.  c. ; 
Drusius,  in  Crit.  Sac.  on  Ei.  xxriii. ;  Chrysostom, 
Grotius,  et  al.).  Joseph  us  (Ant  iii.  7,  §5)  adopts 
another  form  of  the  same  story,  and,  apparently 
identifying  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the  sar- 
donyxes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod,  says  that 
they  were  bright  before  a  victory,  or  when  the  sacri- 
fice was  acceptable,  dark  when  any  disaster  was 
impending.  Epiphanius  (de  xii.  gemm.),  and  the 
writer  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.  e.  'EipoiS),  present  the 
same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  single  dia- 
mond (iSifias)  placed  iu  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  pence  when  it  was  bright,  war 
when  it  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is 
conclusive  against  such  views  (1)  that,  without 
any  evidence,  without  even  an  analogy,  they  make 
unauthorized  additions  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture ; 
(2)  that  the  former  identify  two  things  which,  in 
Ex.  xxviii.,  are  clearly  distinguished  ;  (3)  that 
the  latter  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeated  article  leads 
us  to  infer. 

(3.)  A  theory,  involving  fewer  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions, is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or 
within  its  folds,  there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold 
on  which  was  engraved  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  Shem-tiammephorash  of  Jewish  cabbalists,' and 
that  by  virtue  of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or 
reading  an  invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with 
the  name,  or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the 
mercy-sent,  or  at  least  before  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesying,  hear- 
ing the  1  >ivine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it  as  it 
proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinnh  (Buxtorf,  I.e.  7:  Lightfoot,  vi. 
278;  Braunius,  de  Vatitu  Ilebr.  ii. ;  Saalschtttz, 
ArchSolog.  ii.  363).  Another  form  of  the  same 
thought  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  sometimes  by  Urim, 
sometimes  by  prophery,  sometimes  by  the  Bath-Kol 
(Seder  Olam,  c.  xiv.  in  Braunius,  /.  a),  or  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  symbols  was  "  ad 
excitandam  prophetinm "  (R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  in 
Buxtorf,  /.  c. ;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  /.  c).  A  more 
eccentric  form  of  the  14  writing "  theory  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i.  5). 

(4.)  Spencer  (de  XT.  et  7*.)  presents  a  singular 
union  of  acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly 
recognises  the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which 
others  had  confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were,  they  were  not  tiie  twelve  stones, 
and  they  were  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 
They  were  placed  inside  the  folds  of  the  doubled 
Choshen.  Resting  on  the  facts  referred  to,  he 
inferred  the  identity  ofthe  Urim  and  theTemphim.C 
This  was  an  instance  iu  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness,  and  allowed 
the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  retain  a  frag- 
ment of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fathers,  in 
order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system  as 
a  whole.    The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 

'  A  wilder  form  of  this  belief  is  found  In  llie  cabba- 
listic book  Zohar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have  had 
the  Divine  name  In  42.  the  Thummim  in  12  letters.  The 
notion  was  probably  derived  from  the  Jewish  Invocations 
of  books  like  the  Chnncula  SdUmonit.  [Solomox.] 

•  He  hid  bren  preceded  In  this  view  by  Joseph  Mede 
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dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning 
with  Teraphim."  It  was,  therefore,  a  small  image 
probably  in  human  form.  So  far  the  hypothesis 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  inductive  and 
historical,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  question  how 
it  was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  passes  into  the 
most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  image, 
when  the  High-Priest  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human 
voice,  just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  the  intervention  of  a  demon  !  In  dealing 
with  the  Thummim,  which  he  excludes  altogether 
from  the  oracular  functions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer 
adopts  the  notion  of  an  Egyptian  archetype,  which 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

(5.)  Michaelis  (Law  of  Motes,  v.  §52)  girea 
his  own  opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
three  stones,  on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes  on 
another  No,  while  the  third  was  left  blank  or 
neutral.  The  three  were  used  as  lots,  and  the  High- 
Priest  decided  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the  notion  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  passing  caprice. 
It  obviously  tails  to  meet  the  phenomena.  Lots 
were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  et  al.;  1  Sam.  xiv.  41; 
Prov.  xvi.  33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn 
and  peculiar.  In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  ws> 
consulted,  the  answers  were  always  more  than  a 
mere  negative  or  affirmative. 

(6.)  The  conjecture  of  Ziillig  (Comm.  »  Apoc. 
Exc.  ii.)  though  adopted  by  Winer  (Rxt>.)  can 
hardly  be  looked  on  as  more  satisfying.  With  him 
the  Urim  are  bright,  i.  e.  cut  and  polished, 
diamonds,  in  form  like  dice ;  the  Thummim  per- 
fect, t.  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  each  class  with 
inscriptions  of  some  kind  engraved  on  it.  He  sup- 
poses a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
pouch  of  the  High-Priest's  Choshen,  and  when  be 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
him  and  thrown  on  a  table  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  As  they  fell  their  "posi- 
tion, according  to  traditional  rules  known  only  to 
the  high-priestly  families,  indicated  the  answer. 
He  compares  it  with  fortune-telling  by  cards  or 
coffee-grounds.  The  whole  scheme,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention,  at  once  arbitrary 
and  offensive.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or  knew  the 
art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.  [Diamond.] 
A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enough  to  have 
words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a  thing 
which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archaeology,  nor, 
indeed,  any  where  else. 

(7.)  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence 
(Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31),  combining  parts  of 
the  views  (2)  and  13),  identifies  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  with  the  twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  oa 
the  name  as  one  to  be  explained  by  a  hendiadys 
(Light  and  Perfection  =: Perfect  illumination),  and 
believes  the  High  -  Priest,  by  concentrating  hi> 
thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented,  to  have 
divested  himself  of  all  selfishness  and  prejudice,  and 
so  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic  state.  In 

(/Km.  I.  c.  35),  who  pointed  out  the  strong  resemblance. 
If  not  the  identity,  of  the  two. 

»  Toe  process  of  proof  is  Ingenious,  but  hardly  con- 
vincing. Urim  =  •'  llchts,  fires ; "  Seraphim  =  "  u* 
burning,  or  fiery  ones ; r  and  Teraphim  is  tat  the  same 
word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  f\  for  {•>. 
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what  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  true.  Lightfoot,  it  may  be  added,  had 
taken  the  same  view  (ii.  407,  vi.  278),  and  that  given 
above  in  (3)  converges  to  the  same  result. 

IV.  One  more  Theory. — (1.)  It  may  seem 
venturesome,  alter  so  many  wild  and  conflicting 
conjectures,  to  add  yet  another.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  risk  of  falling  into  one  as  wild  and  baseless 
need  not  deter  us,  it  is  because  there  are  materials 
within  our  leach,  drawn  from  our  larger  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  not  less  from  our  fuller  insight 
into  the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
which  were  not,  to  the  same  extent,  within  the 
reach  of  our  fathers. 

(2.)  The  starting-point  of  our  inquiry  may  be 
found  in  adhering  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Scriptural  statements  lead  us.  The  Urim  were  not 
identical  with  the  Thummim,  neither  of  them 
identical  with  the  tribal  gems.  The  notion  of  a 
hendiadys  (almost  always  the  weak  prop  of  a  weak 
theory)  may  be  discarded.  And,  seeing  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  no  description,  we  must  infer 
that  they  and  their  meaning  were  already  known, 
if  not  to  the  other  Israelites,  at  least  to  Moses.  If 
we  are  to  look  for  their  origin  anywhere,  it  must 
be  in  the  customs  and  the  symbolism  of  Egypt. 

(8.)  We  may  start  with  the  Thummim,  as  pre- 
senting  the  easier  problem  of  the  two.  Here  there 
is  at  once  a  patent  and  striking  analogy.  The 
priestly  judges  of  Kgypt,  with  whose  presence  aud 
garb  Moses  must  have  been  familiar,  wore,  each  of 
them,  hanging  on  his  neck,  suspended  on  a  golden 
r  chain,  a  figure  which  Greek  writers  describe  as  an 
1  image  of  Truth  {'  AX^Sno,  as  in  the  I.XX.)  often 
with  closed  eyes,  made  sometimes  of  a  sapphire  or 
other  precious  stones,  and,  therefore  necessarily 
small.  They  were  to  see  in  this  a  symbol  of  the 
purity  of  motive,  without  which  they  would  be 
unworthy  of  their  olrice.  With  it  they  touched 
the  lips  of  the  litigant  as  they  bade  him  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole,  the  perfect  truth  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
48,  75 ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  liv.  34).  That  this 
parallelism  commended  itself  to  the  most  learned  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  we  may  infer  ( 1 )  from  the 
deliberate  but  not  obvious  use  by  the  LXX.  of  the 
word  Ijvffltia  as  the  translation  of  Thummim ; 
(2)  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  Philo  (de  Vit. 
Mot.  iii.  II),  in  which  he  says  that  the  breastplate 
(\6yiov  )  of  the  High- Priest  was  made  strong  that 
he  might  wear  as  an  image  (Txa  &ya\uaro<t>opri) 
the  two  virtues  which  were  so  needful  for  his 
olrice.  The  connexion  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian  symbol  was  first  noticed,  it  is  believed, 
by  Spincer  (/.  c).  It  was  met  with  cries  of  alarm. 
No  single  custom,  rite,  or  symbol,  could  possibly 
have  been  transferred  from  an  idolatrous  system 
into  that  of  Israel.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  practice.  It  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  Hebrew  ( Witsius,  Aegyptiaca, 
ii.  10,  II,  12,  in  Ugolini,  i. ;  Riboudealdus,  de 
Urim  et  Th.  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Patrick,  Comm.  in 
Ex.  xxviii.).  The  discussion  of  the  principle 
iuvolved  need  not  be  entered  on  here.  Spencer's 
way  of  putting  the  case,  assuming  that  a  debused 

>  It  may  be  reasonably  urged  Indeed  that  in  such  cases 
the  previous  connexion  with  a  false  system  is  a  reason 
for,  and  not  againtl  the  nse  of  a  symbol  In  itself  expres- 
sive. The  Priests  of  Israel  were  taught  that  they  were 
not  to  have  lower  thoughts  of  the  light  and  perfection 
wblch  they  needed  than  the  Priests  of  Ra. 

k  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Egyptian  origin  is  rejected 
both  by  Batar  (SyroMi/fc,  II.  p.  1W)  and  Ewald  (^liter- 


form  of  religion  was  given  in  condescension  to  the 
superstitions  of  a  debased  people,  made  it,  indeed, 
needlessly  offensive,  but  it  remains  true,  that  a 
revelation  of  any  kind  must,  to  be  intelligible, 
use  pie-existent  words,  and  that  those  words, 
whether  spoken  or  symbolic,  may  therefore  be 
token  from  any  language  with  which  the  recipients 
of  the  revelation  are  familiar.'  In  this  instance  the 
prejudice  has  wom  away.  The  most  orthodox  of 
German  theologians  accept  the  once  startling  theory, 
and  rind  in  it  a  proof  of  the  veiacity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  five  Books  of 
Moses,  c.  vi.).  It  is  admitted,  partially  at  least, 
by  a  devout  Jew  (Kalisch,  on  Ex.  xxviii.  31).k 
And  the  missing  link  of  evidence  has  been  found. 
The  custom  was  not,  as  had  been  said,  of  late  origin, 
but  is  found  on  the  older  monuments  of  Egypt- 
There,  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  are  seen  the 1 
two  figures  of  Thmei,  the  representative  of  Themis, 
Truth,  Justice  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
v.  28).  The  coincidence  of  sound  may,  it  is  true, 
be  accidental,  but  it  is  at  least  striking.  In  the 
words  which  tell  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Thummim  as  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  did  the  stern  task  of  duty,  blind  to  nil  that  could 
turn  it  aside  to  evil,  "  saying  to  his  father  and  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9),  we 
may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  to  the  closed  eyes  of 
the  Egyptian  Thmei. 

(4.)  The  way  is  now  open  for  a  further  inquiry. 
We  may  legitimately  ask  whether  there  was  any 
symbol  of  Light  standing  to  the  Urim  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  symbolic  figure  of  Truth  stood  to  the 
Thummim.  And  the  answer  to  that  question  is  a» 
follows.  On  the  breast  of  well-nigh  every  membe 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  there  hung  a  pec- 
toral plate,  corresponding  in  position  and  in  size  to  ' 
the  Choshen  of  the  High-Priest  of  Israel.  And  in 
many  of  these  we  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  ptctorale 
right  over  the  heart  of  the  priestly  mummy,  as  th> 
Urim  was  to  be  "  on  the  heart"  of  Aaron,  what 
was  a  known  symbol  of  Light  (see  British  Museum, 
First  Egyptian  Roam,  Cases  67,  69,  70,  88,  89.  , 
Second  ditto,  Cases  68,,  69,  74).  In  that  symbol  ' 
were  united  and  embodied  the  highest  religious 
thoughts  to  which  man  had  then  risen.  It  repre- 
sented the  Sun  and  the  Universe,  Light  and  Life, 
Creation  and  Resurrection.  The  material  of  the 
symbol  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
It  might  be  of  blue  porcelain,  or  jasper,  or  cornelian, 
or  lapis  lazuli,  or  amethyst.  Prior  to  our  knowing 
what  the  symbol  was,  we  should  probably  think  it 
natural  and  fitting  that  this,  like  the  other,  should 
have  been  transferred  from  the  lower  worship  to  the 
higher,  from  contact  with  falsehood  to  fellowship 
with  truth.  Position,  size,  material,  meaning,  every- 
thing answers  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(5.)  But  the  symbol  in  this  case  was  the  mystic 
Scarabaeus ;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  startling  and 
incredible  to  suggest  that  such  an  emblem  could 
have  been  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
perhaps  quite  as  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how 
it  could  ever  have  come  to  be  associated  with  such 
ideas.    We  have  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 

thiim.  p.  301-9),  but  without  sufficient  grounds.  Ewald's 
treatment  of  the  wbole  subject  is.  Indeed,  at  once  super- 
ficial and  inconsistent  In  the  AUertkOmer  (L  c)  he 
speaks  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  lots,  adopting  Mi- 
chaelis's  view.  In  his  /Yopfteten  (1. 15)  he  speaks  of  the 
HiRh-Priost  nxlnu  his  gaze  on  them  to  bring  himself  into 
the  prophetic  state. 

5  K  2 
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tage  of  human  progress,  a  phase  of  human  thought, 
the  most  utterly  unlike  any  that  comes  within  our 
experience.  Out  of  the  mud  which  the  Nile  left 
in  its  flooding,  men  saw  myriad  forms  of  life  issue. 
That  of  the  Scarabaeus  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  seemed  to  them  self-generated,  called  into  beiug 
by  the  light,  the  child  only  of  the  sun.  Its  glossy 
wing-cases  reflecting  the  bright  rays  made  it  seem 
like  the  sun  in  miniature.  It  became  at  once  the 
emblem  of  Ra,  the  sun,  and  its  creative  power 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  4,  §21;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Exxmg.  iii.  4;  Brugsch,  Liber  Metempsychoseos, 
p.  33 ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  295, 
v.  26,  476).  But  it  came  also  out  of  the  dark 
earth,  after  the  flood  of  waters,  and  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  life  rising  out  of  death  in  new  forms ; 
of  a  resurrection  and  a  metempsychosis  (Brugsch, 
/.  c.  and  Aegypt.  Alterth.  p.  32).  So  it  was  that 
not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Etruria  and  Assyria  and 
*J  other  countries,  the  same  strange  emblems  reap- 
peared (Dennis,  Cities  and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria, 
Introd.  lxxiii. ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  214).  So  it 
was  that  men,  forgetting  the  actual  in  the  ideal, 
t  invested  it  with  the  title  of  Moroyev^f  (Horapollo, 
Hierogl.  1.  c.  10),  that  the  more  mystic,  dreamy, 
Gnostic  sects  adopted  it  into  their  symbolic  lan- 
guage, and  that  semi-Christian  Scarabaei  are  found 
with  the  sacred  words  Jao,  Sahaoth,  or  the  names 
of  angels  engraved  on  them  (Bellermnnn,  Ueber  die 
Scrirabaen-Gemmen,  i.  10),  just  as  the  mystic 
Tau,  or  Crux  ansata,  appears,  in  sp,te  of  its  original 
meaning,  on  the  monuments  of  Christian  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  v.  283).  In  older  Egypt 
it  was,  nt  any  rate,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
Divine  illumination,  found  in  frequent  union  with 
the  symbolic  eye,  the  emblem  of  the  providence  of 
God,  and  with  the  hieroglyphic  invocation,  "To 
radians  das  vitam  puris  hominibus"  (Brugsch's 
translation,  Liber  Metemps.  p.  33).  It  is  obvious 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  with  the  Crux  ansata,  the 
Scarabaeos  is  neither  an  idol,  nor  identified  with 
idolatry."  It  is  simply  a  word  as  much  the  mere 
exponent  of  a  thought  as  if  it  were  spoken  with 
the  lips,  or  written  in  phonetic  characters.  There 
is  nothing  in  its  Egyptian  origin  or  its  animal 
form  which  need  startle  us  any  more  than  the  like 
origin  of  the  Ark  or  the  Thummim,  or  the  like 
form  in  the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  the  fourfold 
symbolic  figures  of  the  Cherubim.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  Joseph  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Priest  of  On,  the  priest  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  and 
Moses,  as  having  been  trained  in  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  probably  among  the  priests  of 
the  same  ritual,  and  in  the  same  city,  were  certain 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  sculptured  word,  and 
with  its  meaning.  For  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  need  no  description,  no  interpretation.  Deep 
set  in  the  Choshen,  between  the  gems  that  repre- 
sented Israel,  it  would  set  forth  that  Light  and 


»  The  symbolic  language  of  one  nation  or  age  will,  or 
coarse,  often  be  unintelligible,  and  even  seem  ludicrous 
to  another.  Tbey  will  take  tor  granted  that  men  have 
worshipped  what  they  manifestly  respected.  Would  it 
be  easy  to  make  a  Mahometan  understand  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Kvangelists  as  used  in 
the  ornamentations  of  English  Churches?  Would  an 
English  congregation,  not  archaeologists,  bear  to  be  told 
that  they  were  to  engrave  on  their  seals  a  pelican  or  a 
fisb,  asa  typeof  Chrlstr  (Clem.  Alex.  Paelag.  111.  11,  (69.) 

■  The  words  of  Epipbanlus  are  remarkable,  t]  o^Awrtf , 
6*  $v  6  iSdfiat. 

•  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  in  discussing  ZUUig's 


Truth  were  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life.  Belong- 
ing to  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  it  would  bear 
witness  that  the  High-Priest,  in  his  oracular  acts, 
needed  above  all  things  spotless  integrity  and  Divine 
illumination.  It  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  and 
taught  all  the  lessons  'whkti  Jewish  or  Christian 
writers  have  connected  with  the  Urim. 

(6.)  (A.)  Have  we  any  data  for  determining 
the  material  of  the  symbol  ?  The  following  tend 
at  least  to  a  definite  conclusion:  (1)  If  the  stone 
was  to  represent  light,  it  would  probably  be  one 
in  which  light  was,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  its 
purest  form,  colourless  and  clear,  diamond  or  rock- 
crystal.  (2)  The  traditions  quoted  above  from 
Suidas  and  Epiphanius  confirm  this  inference.1 
(3)  It  is  accepted  as  part  of  Zttllig's  theory,  by 
Dean  Trench  (Epistles  to  Seven  Churches,  p.  125).* 
The  "  white  stone  "  of  Rev.  ii.  17,  like  the  other 
rewards  of  him  that  overcometh,  declared  the  truth 
of  the  Universal  Priesthood.  What  had  been  the 
peculiar  treasure  of  the  house  of  Aaron  should  he 
bestowed  freely  on  all  believers. 

(B.)  Another  fact  connected  with  the  symbol 
enables  us  to  include  one  of  the  best  supported  of 
the  Jewish  conjectures.  As  seen  on  the  bodies  of 
Egyptian  priests  and  others  it  almost  always  bote 
an  inscription,  the  name  of  the  god  whom  the  priest 
served,  or,  more  commonly,  an  invocation,  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  some  other  Egyptian  liturgy 
(Brugsch,  Lib.  Metemps.  1.  a).  There  would  here, 
also,  be  an  analogy.  Upon  the  old  emblem,  ceasing, 
it  may  be,  to  bear  its  old  distinctive  form,*  then 
might  be  the  "  new  name  written,"  the  Tetragratn- 
maton,  the  Shem^ammephorash  of  later  Judaism, 
directing  the  thoughts  of  the  priest  to  the  true 
Lord  of  Life  and  Light,  of  whom,  unlike  the  Lord 
of  Life  in  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  there  was  no 
form  or  similitude,  a  Spirit,  to  be  worshipped 
therefore  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(7.)  We  are  now  able  to  approach  the  question, 
"  In  what  way  was  the  Urim  instrumental  in 
enabling  the  High-Priest  to  give  a  true  oracular 
response?"  We  may  dismiss,  with  the  more 
thotightfnl  writers  already  mentioned  (Kimchi,  on 
2  Sam.  xxv.,  may  be  added),  the  gratuitous  pro- 
digies which  have  no  existence  but  in  the  fancies  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  dreamers,  the  articulate  voice 
and  the  illumined  letters.  There  remains  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  some  way,  they  helped  him  to  rise 
out  of  all  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  out  of  all  cere- 
monial routine,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  analogous 
to  that  of  the  later  prophets,  and  so  to  become 
capable,  of  a  new  spiritual  illumination.  The 
modus  operandi  in  this  case  may,  it  is  believed, 
be  at  least  illustrated  by  some  lower  analogies  ia 
the  less  common  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  phenomeru 
is  the  change  produced  by  concentrating  the 
thoughts  on  a  single  idea,  by  gazing  sted  lastly  on  a 


theory,  the  writer  finds  himself  unable  to  agree  with  Dean 
Trench  as  to  the.  diamond  being  certainty  the  stone  In 
question.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no  diamonds  have  as  yei 
been  found  among  the  Jewels  of  Egypt.  Rock-crystal 
seems  therefore  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

p  Changes  In  the  form  of  an  emblem  fin  It  ceases  to 
bear  any  actual  resemblance  to  Its  original  prototype, 
are  familiar  to  all  students  of  symbolism.  The  Vrm 
ansata,  the  Tuu,  which  was  the  sign  of  life.  Is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  Instance  (Wilkinson.  Anc.  EnpL  ». 
283).  Gesenlus,  In  like  manner,  in  his  JrVxmnteua  F*«- 
nicia  11.  63,  69,  70),  gives  engravings  of  Scarabaei  ia 
which  nothing  bnt  the  oval  form  is  left. 
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single  fixed  point.  The  brighter  and  more  dazzling 
'  the  point  upon  which  the  eyes  ore  turned  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  change  produced.  The  life  of  per- 
ception is  interrupted.  Sight  and  hearing  fail  to 
fulfil  their  usual  functions.  The  mind  passes  into 
a  state  of  profound  abstraction,  and  loses  all  distinct 
personal  consciousness.  Though  not  asleep  it  may 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  Under  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  will  for  the  time  stronger  than  itself, 
it  may  be  played  on  like  "  a  thinking  automaton."  «. 
When  not  so  played  on,  its  mental  state  is  deter- 
mined by  the  "  dominant  ideas"  which  were  im- 
pressed upon  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  its  own 
act,  it  brought  about  the  abnormal  change  (Or.  W.  B. 
Caipenter  iu  Quarterly  Rev.  xciii.  pp.  510,  522). 

(8.)  We  are  familiar  with  these  phenomena 
chiefly  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  lower 
forms  of  mysticism,  with  the  tricks  of  electro- 
biologists,  and  other  charlatans.    Even  as  such 
they  present  points  of  contact  with  many  facts  of 
interest  in  Scriptural  or  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Independent  of  many  facts  in  monastic  legends  of 
f.  which  this  is  the  most  natural  explanation,  we 
£  may  see  in  the  last  great  controversy  of  the  Greek 
Church  a  startling  proof  how  terrible  may  be  the 
influence  of  these  morbid  states  when  there  is  no 
healthy  moral  or  intellectual  activity  to  counteract 
them.    For  three  hundred  years  or  more  the  rule 
of  the  Abbot  Simeon  of  Xerocercos,  prescribing  a 
process  precisely  analogous  to  that  described  above, 
was  adopted  by  myriads  of  monks  in  Mount  Athos 
and  elsewhere.     The  Christianity  of  the  East 
seemed  in  danger  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a  spiritual 
suicide  like  that  of  a  Buddhist  seeking,  as  his 
highest  blessedness,  the  annihilation  of  the  jVir- 
wana.    Plunged  in  profound  abstraction,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  centre  of  their  own  bodies,  the 
Quietists  of  the  14th  century  (iiavxamal,  ifupa- 
\o\fivx«to\)  enjoyed  an  unspeakable  tranquillity, 
believed  themselves  to  be  radiant  with  a  Divine 
glory,  and  saw  visions  of  the  uncreated  light  which 
had  shone  on  Tabor.   Degrading  as  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  us,  it  was  a  serious  danger  then.  The 
mania  spread  like  an  epidemic,  eveu  among  the  laity. 
Husbands,  fathers,  men  of  letters,  and  artisans  gave 
themselves  up  to  it.    It  was  important  enough 
to  be  the  occasion  of  repeated  Synods,  in  which 
emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops  were  eager  to  take 
part,  and  mostly  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the 
corollaries  deduced  from  it  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. 
xcv.  9;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  §129;  Maury,  La 
tfagie  et  FAstrotbgie,  pp.  429-30). 

(9.)  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that, 
within  given  limits,  and  in  a  given  stage  of  human 
progress,  the  state  which  seems  so  abnormal,  might 
have  a  use  as  well  as  an  abuse.  In  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  foremost  among  modem  physiologists, 
7  the  processes  of  hypnotism  would  hare  their  place 
in  a  perfect  system  of  therapeutics  (Quart.  Review, 
I.  c).  It  is  open  to  us  to  believe  that  they  may, 
in  the  less  perfect  stages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
mankind,  have  helped  instead  of  hindering.  In  this 
way  only,  it  may  be,  the  sense-bound  spirit  could 
nlstract  itself  from  the  outer  world,  and  take  up 
the  attitude  of  an  expectant  tranquillity.  The 

4  The  word  Is  used,  of  course,  lu  its  popular  sense,  as  a 
toy  moving  by  machinery.  Strictly  speaking,  automatic 
force  Is  Just  the  element  which  has,  for  the  tune,  dis- 
appeared. 

'  The  prayer  of  Ps.  xliii.  3,  •'  Send  out  thy  light  and  thy 
truth,"  though  it  does  not  contain  the  words  Urim  and 
Thumuiim,  speaks  obviously  of  that  which,  they  gym- 


entire  suppression  of  human  consciousness,  as  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  an  ecstatic  state  [comp. 
Trance],  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man  to  be 
played  upon,  as  the  hand  plays  upou  the  harp,  may, 
at  one  time,  have  been  an  actual  condition  of  the 
inspired  state,  just  as  even  now  it  is  the  only  concep- 
tion which  some  minds  are  capable  of  form  ing  of  the 
(act  of  inspiration  in  any  fonn  or  at  any  time.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  the 
process  of  seeking  counsel "  by  Urim."  The  question 
brought  was  oneaffectingthe  well-being  of  the  nation, 
or  its  army ,  or  its  king.  The  inquirer  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper,  asking  one  question  ouly  at  a  time  (Gem. 
Bab.  Jorna,  in  Mede,  I.  c.J.  The  High-Priest,  fixing 
his  gaze  ou  the  "  gems  oracular  "  that  lay  "  on  his 
heart,"  fixed  his  thoughts  on  the  Light  and  the 
Perfection  which  they  symbolised,  on  the  Holy 
Name  inscribed  on  them.  The  act  was  itself  a 
prayer,  and,  like  other  prayers,  it  might  be  an- 
swered.' After  a  time,  he  passed  into  the  new, 
mysterious,  half-ecstatic  state.*  All  disturbing 
elements — selfishness,  prejudice,  the  tear  of  man — 
were  eliminated.  He  received  the  insight  which 
he  craved.  Men  trusted  in  his  decisions  as  with  us 
men  trust  the  judgment  which  has  been  purified 
by  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  more 
than  that  which  grows  only  out  of  debate,  and 
policy,  and  calculation. 

(10.)  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  think  that  a 
like  method  of  passing  into  this  state  of  insight  was 
practised  unblamed  in  the  country  to  which  we  have 
traced  the  Urim,  and  among  the  people  for  whose 
education  this  process  was  adapted.  We  need  not 
think  of  Joseph,  the  pure,  the  heaven-taught,  the 
blameless  one,  as  adopting,  still  less  as  falsely  pre- 
tending to  adopt,  the  dark  arts  of  a  system  of  im- 
posture (Gen.  xliv.  5,  15).  For  one  into  whose 
character  the  dienm-element  of  prevision  entered  so 
largely,  there  would  be  nothing  strange  in  the  use 
of  media  by  which  he  might  superinduce  at  will  the 
dream-state  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  youth 
unbidden,  with  uo  outward  stimulus ;  and  the  use 
of  the  cup  by  which  Joseph  "  divined  "  was  pie- 
cisely  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  now  de- 
scribed. To  till  the  cup  with  water,  to  fix  the  eye  1 
on  a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  it,  or,  more  frequently, 
on  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  it, 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  KvKucofuun-*ta,  the 
XtKavofiavrt'ia  of  ancient  systems  of  divination 
(Maury,  La  Magie  et  !' Astrohxjie ,  pp.  426-28; 
Kalisch,  Genesis,  in  lac.).  In  the  most  modem 
form  of  it,  among  the  magicians  of  Cairo,  the  boy's 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  few  drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  answers  the  same  purpose  and  produces 
the  same  result  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.  I.  c.  xii).  The 
difference  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  these 
cases  is  however  far  greater  than  the  superficial 
resemblance.  To  enter  upon  that  exceptional  state 
with  vague  stupid  curiosity,  may  lead  to  an  im- 
becility which  is  the  sport  of  every  casual  suggestion. 
To  pass  iuto  it  with  feelings  of  hatred,  passion,  lust, 
may  add  to  their  power  a  fearful  intensity  for  evil, 
till  the  state  of  the  soul  is  demoniac  rather  than 
human.  To  enter  upon  it  as  the  High-Priest 
entered,  with  the  prayer  of  faith,  might  in  like 

hollaed,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  echo  of  the  High 
Priest's  prayer  In  a  form  In  which  It  might,  be  used  by 
any  devout  worshipper. 

*  The  striking  exclamation  of  Saul,  "  Withdraw  thy 
band ! "  when  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Urim  was  no 
longer  needed,  was  clearly  an  interruption  of  this  pro- 
cess (I  Sam.  xiv.  19). 
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manner  intensify  what  was  noblest  and  truest  in  him, 
and  fit  him  to  be  for  the  time  a  vessel  of  the  Truth. 

(11.)  It  may  startle  us  at  first  to  think  that 
any  physical  media  should  be  used  in  a  divine  order 
to  bring  about  a  spiritual  result,  still  more  that 
those  media  should  be  the  same  as  are  found  else- 
where in  systems  in  which  evil  is  at  least  prepon- 
derant ;  yet  here  too  Scripture  and  H  istory  present 
us  with  very  striking  analogies.  In  other  forms  of 
worship,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isrs,  in  Orphic  and 
Corybantian  revels,  music  was  used  to  work  the 
7  worshippers  into  a  state  of  orgiastic  frenzy.  In  the 
mystic  fraternity  of  Pythagoras  it  was  employed 
before  sleep,  that  their  visions  might  be  serene  and 
pure  (Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Osir.  ad  fin.).  Yet  the 
same  instrumentality  bringing  about  a  result  analo- 
gous at  least  to  the  latter,  probably  embracing 
elements  of  both,  was  used  from  the  first  in  the 
gatherings  of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  It 
soothed  the  vexed  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23); 
it  wrought  on  him,  when  it  came  iu  its  choral 
power,  till  he  too  burst  into  the  ecstatic  song 
(1  Sam.  xix.  20-24).  With  one  at  least  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  it  was  as  much  the  pre- 
paration for  his  receiving  light  and  guidance  from 
above  as  the  gaze  at  the  Urim  had  been  to  the 
High-Priot.  "  Elisha  said  .  .  .  '  Now  bring  me  a 
minstrel.'  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel 
played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  " 
(2  K.  iii.  15).' 

(12.)  The  facts  just  noticed  point  to  the  right 
answer  to  the  question  which  yet  remains,  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thuminim,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  withdrawal.  The  statement  of 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §.r>-7)  that  they  had  con- 
tinued to  shine  with  supernatural  lustre  till  within 
two  hundred  years  of  his  own  time  is  simply  a 
Jewish  fable,  at  variance  with  the  direct  confession 
of  their  absence  ou  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  63),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(I  Mace  iv.  46,  xiv.  41).  As  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  assertion  of  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  they  continued  in  activity  till  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile  (Sota,  p.  43 ;  Midrash  on  Song 
of  Sol.  in  Buxtorf,  /.  a).  It  is  quite  inconceivable, 
had  it  been  so,  that  there  should  have  been  no 
single  instance  of  an  oracle  thus  obtained  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  monarchy  of  Judah.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  tew,  but  they  are  decisive. 
Never,  after  the  days  of  David,  is  the  Kphod,  with 
its  appendages,  connected  with  counsel  from  Jehovah 
.  («o  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  i.  5).  Abiathar  is  the  last 
'  priest  who  habitually  uses  it  for  that  purpose 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  ixviii.  6  ;  probably  also  2  Sam. 
xxi.  1).  His  name  is  identified  in  a  strange  tradi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedr.  f.  19,  1,  in 
Lightfoot,  xi.  386)  with  the  departed  glory  of  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  And  the  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  Men  had  been 
taught  by  this  time  another  process  by  which  the 
spiritual  might  at  once  assert  its  independence  of 
the  sensuous  life,  and  yet  retain  its  distinct  per- 
sonal cnnwionsness— a  process  less  liable  to  per- 

•  Tim  -  the  hud  of  uie  Urnl "  was  the  recognised  ex- 
pression for  this  awful  consciousness  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence we  find  from  the  visions  of  Ezeklel  (i.  3,  ill.  14, 
et  al.),  and  1  K.  x'lii.  46.  It  helps  us  obviously  to  de- 
termine the  sense  of  the  corresponding  phrase,  "  with 
the  finger  of  Gody  In  Ex.  xxxl.  18.  Comp.  too,  the 
equivalence.  In  our  Lord's  leaching,  of  the  two  forms. 
"  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  (Lnlce  xL  so  = "  by  the 
Spirit  of  God/  Matt.  xli.  28)  cast  out  devils." 


version,  leading  to  higher  and  more  continnoui 
illumination.  Through  the  sense  of  hearing,  not 
through  that  of  sight,  was  to  be  wrought  the 
subtle  and  mysterious  change.  Music — in  its  mar- 
vellous variety,  its  subtle  sweetness,  its  spiri:- 
stirring  power — was  to  be,  for  all  time  to  come,  * 
the  lawful  help  to  the  ecstasy  of  praise  and  prayer, 
opening  heart  and  soul  to  new  and  higher  thoughts. 
The  utterances  of  the  prophets,  speaking  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  were  to  supersede  the  oracles  of 
tlie  Urim.  The  change  which  about  this  period  passed 
over  the  speech  of  Israel  was  a  witness  of  the  moral 
elevation  which  that  other  change  involved.  "  He 
that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 
a  seer"  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  9).  To  be  the  mouthpiece,  the 
spokesman,  of  Jehovah  was  higher  than  to  see  visions 
of  the  future,  however  dear,  whether  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  or  the  lost  asses  of  Kish. 

(13.)  The  transition  was  probably  not  made 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  accompanied  by,  even 
if  it  did  not  in  part  cause,  the  transfer  of  the  Pod-  - 
tificate  from  one  branch  of  the  priestly  family  to 
another.  The  strange  opposition  of  Abiathar  to 
the  will  of  David,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  is  intel- 
ligible on  tiie  hypothesis  that  he,  long  accustomed, 
as  holding  the  Ephod  and  the  Urim,  to  guide  tie 
king's  councils  by  his  oracular  answers,  Tiewed, 
with  some  approach  to  jealousy,  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  prophets,  and  the  accession  of  a  prince 
who  had  grown  up  under  their  training.  With  him 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  passed  out  of  sight.  It 
was  well,  we  may  believe,  that  they  did  so.  To 
have  the  voices  of  the  prophets  in  their  stead  wu 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose.  So  the  old  order  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  If  the  food  yearning  of 
the  Israelites  of  the  Captivity  had  be«n  fulfilled, 
and  a  priest  had  once  again  arisen  with  Urim  and 
with  Thummim,  they  would  but  have  taken  their 
place  among  the  "weak  and  beggarly  elements" 
which  were  to  pass  away.  All  attempts,  from  the 
Rule  of  Simeon  to  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola, 
to  invert  the  Divine  order,  to  purchase  spiritual  ecsta- 
sies by  the  sacrifice  of  intellect  and  of  conscience, 
hare  been  steps  backward  into  darkness,  not  for- 
ward into  light.  So  it  was  that  God,  in  many  dif- 
ferent measures  and  many  different  fashions  («*Av 
lit  pus  aol  iroXuTpdVois),  spake  in  time  past  unte 
the  Fathers  (Heb.  i.  1).  So  it  is,  in  words  that 
embody  the  same  thought,  and  draw  from  it  s 
needful  lessou,  that 

"  God  fulfils  himself  In  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."  * 

[E.  H.  P.] 

USUBY.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lencSng 
and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loam.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  of  mort- 
gaging land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  ( Lev.  xxv.  36, 37 ;  Ex.  xviii.  8, 
13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1  in  100  per 
mouth,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  centamu 
usurae,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum- a  rate  which 

•  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text.  «k 
has  to  be  named  to  which  the  writer  has  not  teen 
able  to  get  access,  and  which  he  knows  only  throuph  the 
Thrjaurtu  of  Gesentus.  Bcllemunn,  whose  treatises  os 
the  Scarabaol  are  quoted  above,  has  also  written,  W* 
Vrim  und  Thummim,  die  iiliuten  Gemtnen.  He  appar- 
ently identities  tbe  Urim  and  Thummim  with  lb*  pa* 
of  the  breastplate. 
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Niebuhr  considers  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
abroad,  and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  lately, 
a  very  usual  or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the  East 
(Nieb.  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  57,  Engl.  Tr.;  Voluey, 
Trav.  ii.  254,  note;  Chardin,  Yog.  vi.  122).  Yet 
the  law  of  the  Kuran,  like  the  Jewish,  forbids  all 
usury  (Lane,  M.  E.  i.  132 ;  Sale,  Kuran,  c.  30). 
The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent, 
as  an  inteiest  rate;  but,  as  was  the  law  in  Egypt, 
accumulated  interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
original  sum  lent  (/.airs  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  140, 141, 
151 ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  295;  Mod. 
i.  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled  by 
Nehemiah,  and  an  oath  exacted  to  ensure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Neh.  v.  3-13 ;  Seldeu,  Do  Jur.  Nat.  vi. 
10 ;  Hofmann,  Lexic.  "  Usura  ").     [II.  W.  P.] 

UTA(Owto:  Ullm)  1  Ksdr.v.  30.  It  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Akkub  (Ezr.  ii.  45). 

UTHAI(»TO:  Tvail:  Alex.  fttfl:  Othet). 
1.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the  children  of  Pharez, 
the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  He  appeal's  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  Captivity.  In  Neh.  xi.  4  ho  is  called  "Alll  at  AH 
the  son  of  Uzziah.** 

2.  (Otiedt:  Uthai.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai, 
who  returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U'THII  (OwflQ  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.    [Uthai  2], 

UZ(pJh  OKf, 'flj.'flj:  Us,  Hus).  This 
uame  is  applied  to — 1.  A  son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23), 
and  consequently  a  grandson  of  Shem,  to  whom  he 
is  immediately  referred  in  the  more  concise  gene- 
alogy of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Aram  being 
omitted*  (1  Chr.  i.  17).  2.  A  son  of  Nahor 
by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  21;  A.  V.  Hcz).  3. 
A  son  of  Dishan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  28).  4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 
(Job  i.  1).  As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 
Boo):  of  Genesis  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 
in  many  instances  also  geographical,  it  may  be 
fairly  surmised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points  to  a 
fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 
certain  locality.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  same  branches.  For  in- 
stance, Nos.  1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names 
Aram  (comp.  Gen.  x.  23,  xxii.  21)  and  Maachah 
as  a  geographical  designation  in  connexion  with  the 
former  (1  Chr.  xix.  6),  and  a  personal  one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  Nos.  2  and 
4  have  in  common  the  names  Buz  and  Buzite 
(Gen.  xxii.  21 ;  Job  xxxii.  2),  Chesed  and  Chasdim 
(Gen.  xxii.  22 ;  Job  i.  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldaeans"), 
Shuah,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv. 
2 ;  Job  ii.  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither 
Abraham  sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  ehil- 
dien  by  Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job 
lived  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Job  i.  3).  Nos.  3  and  4, 
again,  have  in  common  Kliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10 ;  Job 
ii.  11),  and  Temnn  and  Temanite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11 ; 
Job  ii.  11).  The  ethnological  fact  embodied  in 
the  ubove  coincidences  of  names  appears  to  be  as 
follows: — Certain  branches  of  the  Aramaic  family, 
being  both  move  ancient  and .  occupying  a  more 
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northerly  position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  A  brohamids,  holding  a  some- 
what central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
and  again  with  branches  of  the  still  later  Edomites 
of  the  south,  after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Abrahamids.  This  conclusion  would  re- 
ceive confirmation  if  the  geographical  position  of 
Uz,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  harmonized 
with  the  probability  of  such  an  amalgamation.  As 
tar  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east  or  south-east 
of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3 ;  see  Bene-Kedeh)  ;  adja- 
cent to  the  Sabaeans  and  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i. 
15,  17),  consequently  northward  of  the  southern 
Arabimis,  and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
at  one  period  occupied  Uz,  probably  as  conquerors 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose  troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  country  may  further  be  deduced  from 
the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  being  an  ldumean,  Elihu  the  Buzite 
being  probably  a  neighbour  of  the  Chaldeans, 
for  Buz  and  Chesed  were  brothers  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  22),  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the 
Bene-Kedem.  Whether  Zophar  the  Naamathite  is 
to  be  connected  with  Naamah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41 )  may  be  regarded  as  problematical : 
if  he  were,  the  conclusion  would  be  further  esta- 
blished. From  the  above  data  we  infer  that  the 
land  of  Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserta  of  1 
classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it 
as  lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  This 
district  has  in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  who  roam  from  the  borders  of  Palestine  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  northward  to  the  confines  of 
Syria.  Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  clas 
sical  times  is  uncertain ;  a  tribe  named  Aesitac 
(At&irai)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2): 
this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture 
by  altering  the  reading  into  Aiatrai  (Phaleg,  ii.  8) ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
(fV  x^Pf  TV  Ai<riri8«,  Job  i.  1;  comp.  xxxii.  2), 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change.  Gesenius 
{Thes.  p.  1003)  is  satisfied  with  the  form  Aesitae 
as  sufficiently  corresponding  to  Uz.      [W.  L.  B.] 

U'ZAIpftK:  EJfot;  F'A.  Eiti:  Out).  The 
father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

U'ZAL  (ty*  ;  Snmar.  Vt'N :  AifflA,  Ala+K : 
Uzal,  JIuzal).  The  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  San'a,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  AwzAl, 

(Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  40, 

foot-note ;  Afarisid,  s.  v. ;  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Bun- 
sen's  Jlibelwer/:,  &c.).b  It  has  disputed  the  right 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  from 
tlie  earliest  ages  of  which  any  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us;  the  rival  cities  being  Sheiia  (the 
Arabic  Rebii,  and  Sephar  (or  Zafar).  Unlike 
one  or  both  of  these  cities  which  passed  occasionally 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Hazaumavetii 
(Hadramawt),  it  seems  to  have  always  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Sheba ;  and  from  its  position  in  the 


flie  LXX.  Inserts  the  words  jcol  vtoi'Apap  before  the  '  Oozrfl,  and  says,  "It  Is  said  that  tts  name  was  Oozrfl; 
notice  of  Uz  and  bis  brothers:  but  for  this  there  Is  no  1  and  when  the  Abysslnlans  arrived  at  it,  and  saw  It  to 
authority  in  the  Hebrew.  For  a  parallel  instance  of  i  be  beautiful,  ihey  said  '  San'a,'  which  means  beautiful : 
conciseness  see  ver.  4.  ,  therefore  11  was  called  San'a." 

b  Tbc  printed  edition  of  the  ilardtid  writes  the  nume 
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centre  of  the  best  portion  of  that  kingdom,  it  must 
always  have  been  an  important  city,  though  pro- 
bably of  less  importance  than  Seba  itself.  Nicbuhr 
(Vesor.  201,  teq.)  says,  that  it  is  a  walled  town, 
situate  in,  an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and 
with  a  stream  (alter  heavy  rains)  running  through 
it  (from  the  mountain  of  Sawafee,  Klldreesee,  i. 
50),  and  another  larger  stream  a  little  to  the  west, 
with  country-houses  and  villages  on  its  banks. 
It  has  a  citadel  on  the  site  of  a  famous  temple, 
called  Beyt-Ghumdan,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Shoorabeel;  which  was  razed  by  order  of 
Othman.  The  houses  and  palaces  of  Sail's!,  Nie- 
buhr  says,  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  town 
of  Arabia ;  and  it  possesses  many  mosques,  pub- 
lic baths,  and  caravanserais.  El-Idreesee's  account 
of  its  situation  and  flourishing  state  (i.  50,  quoted 
also  by  Bochart,  Phaleg,  xsi.)  agrees  with  that 
of  Niebuhr.  Yakoot  says,  "  San"a.  is  the  greatest 
city  in  the  Yemen,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
them.  It  resembles  Damascus,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  (or  gardens),  and  the 
rippling  of  its  waters  "  (Hushtarak,  s.  v.,  comp.  lbn- 
El-Wardee  MS.) ;  ana  the  author  of  the  itardsid 
(said  to  be  Yakoot)  says,  "  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Yemen  and  the  best  of  its  cities ;  it  resembles 
Damascus,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits  "  (s.  o.  San'4). 

Uzal,  or  Awzal,  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the 
Auzara  (ASfapa),  or  Ausara  (AoVapa)  of  the 
classics,  by  the  common  permutation  ot*  /  and  r. 
Pliny  (N.  H.  xii.  16)  speaks  of  this  as  belonging 
to  the  Gebanitae ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  ancient 
division  (or  "mikhlaf ")  of  the  Yemen  in  which  it 
is  situate,  and  which  is  called  Sinhan,  belonged  to  a 
very  old  confederacy  of  tribes  named  Jenb,  or 
Genb,  whence  the  Gebanitae  of  the  classics ;  another 
division  being  also  called  Mikhldf  Jenb  {Marasid, 
s.  tw.  mikhldf  and  jenb,  and  Mushtarak,  1. 1>.  jenb). 
Bochart  accepts  Ausara  as  the  classical  form  of 
Uzal  {Phaleg,  1.  c),  but  his  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  Gebanitae  is  purely  fanciful. 

Uzal  is  perhaps  referred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19), 
translated  in  the  A.V.  "  Javan,"  going  to  and  fro, 
Heb.  -JtlKD.  A  city  named  Yawan,  or  Yawan, 
in  the  Yemen,  is  mentioned  in  the  Kdmoos  (see 
Gesenius,  Lex.  and  Bochart,  /.  c).  Commentators 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  correct  reading 
of  this  passage ;  but  the  most  part  are  in  favour  ot 
the  reference  to  Uzal.  See  also  Javan.  [E.  S.  P.] 
UZ'ZA(N^:  'A(d:  Oza).  1.  A  Benjamite 
ofthc  sons  of  Ehud  (1  Chr.viii.7).  TheTargum  on 
Esther  makes  him  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mordeeai. 

2.  ('Of».)  Elsewhere  called  Uzzah  (IChr.  xiii. 
7,  9,  10,  11). 

3.  ('Afrf,  'Of! ;  'Aft,  'Off :  Aza.)  The  children 
of  Uzza  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49 ;  Neh.  vii.  51). 

4.  (n$>:  'O&i  Alei.'Af<i:  Oza).  Properly 
"Uzzah."  As  the  text  now  stands,  Uzzah  is  a 
descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  [14]);  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  verse  by  which  the 
sons  of  Gershom  are  omitted,  for  Libni  and  Shimei 
are  elsewhere  descendants  of  Gershom,  and  not  of 
Merari.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  Zina  (flJ'T),  or 
Zizah  (nj'J),  the  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 
11);  for  these  names  evidently  denote  the  same  per- 
son and,  in  Hebrew  character,  are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 

UZ'ZA,  THK  GARDEN  OF  (*rp  ]j 


UZZAH 

iroj  "0£S :  /tortus  Aza).  The  spot  in  which  Manasseh 
king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amou,  were  both 
buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was  the  garden 
attached  to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18,  and  2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  20),  and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not 
where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  No 
clue,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  position.  Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  3,  §2)  simply  reiterates  the  statement  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  ingeniously  suggested  by  Corne- 
lius a  Lapide,  that  the  garden  was  so  called  from 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the 
removal  of  the  Ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  is  known  to  have  retained  his 
name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi.  8). 
There  are  some  grounds  for  placing  this  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  possibly  at  or  near  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araunah.  [Nachon,  p.  455,  and  note.] 

The  scene  of  Uzza's  death  was  itself  a  threshing- 
floor  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  the  change  of  the  word 
from  this,  goren,  pi,  into  gan,  }3,  garden,  would 
not  be  difficult  or  improbable.  But  nothing  certain 
can  be  said  on  the  point. 

Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  note  on  2  K.  xxi.  18)  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "  palaces  "  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  Ophel  (A.V.  "forts")  in  a  denun- 
ciation of  Isaiah  (xxxii.  14),  asserts  that  a  palace 
was  situated  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Temple  mount,  and  that  this  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  palace  of  Manasseh  and  the  site  of  the 
Garden  of  Uzza.  Surely  a  slender  foundation  for 
such  n  superstructure  !  [G.] 

UZ'ZAH  (ttt^  in  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  elsewhere  nj^ : 
'0(i ;  Alex.  'Afit,  'Aff<£ :  Oza).  One  of  the  sons 
of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at  Kirjath-jearim  the 
ark  rested  for  20  years.  The  eldest  son  of  Abina- 
dab (1  Sam.  vii.  1)  seems  to  have  been  Eleazar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  after  the  ark.  Uzzah 
probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio"  the  third. 
They  both  accompanied  its  removal,  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  cart — the  new  cart 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7) — on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  The  proces- 
sion, with  all  manner  of  music,  advanced  as  far  as 
a  spot  variously  called  "the  threshing-floor  "  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon  "  (ib. 
Heb.  LXX. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nachor"  (2  Sain.  vi.  6,  LXX.),  "the 
threshing-floor  of  Nachon  "  (ib.  Heb.).  At  this 
point — perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the 
oxen  (or,  LXX.,  "  the  calf")  stumbled  (Htb.)  or 
"  overturned  the  ark  "  (LXX.).  Uzzah  caught  it 
to  prevent  its  falling. 

He  died  immediately,  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  His 
death,  by  whatever  means  it  was  accomplished,  was 
so  sudden  and  awful  that,  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ascribed  directly  to  the 
Divine  anger.  '*  The  auger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Uzzah.  and  God  smote  him  there."  *  For  his 

error,"  h&lvhy,  adds  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
not  the  LXX. ;  "  because  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
ark"  (1  Chr.  xiii.  10).  The  error  or  sin  is  not 
explained.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  makes  it  to 
be  because  he  touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  ark  was 
a  cart,  and  not  (Ex.  xxv.  14)  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites.    But  the  narrative  i 


The  LXX.  for  "  Ahio  "  read  ■'  bis  brethren."' 
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to  imply  that  it  was  simply  the  rough,  hasty 
handling  of  the  sacred  coffer.  The  event  produced 
a  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  resentment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  further ; 
and  the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name,* 
was  henceforth  called  "  Perez-Uzzah,"  the  "  break- 
ing," or  "  disaster"  of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  8 ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  11 ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §2). 

There  is  no  proof  for  the  assertion  that  Uzzah 
was  a  Levite.  [A.  P.  S.] 

UZ'ZEN-SHE'RAH  (>TTK^  f$  !  «■*  M 
'Ofa>,  StTjpct :  Ozentara).  A  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter either  of  Epbraim  himself  or  of  Beriah.  It  is 
named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connexion  with 
the  two  Beth-horons.  These  latter  still  remain 
probably  in  precisely  their  ancient  position,  and 
called  by  almost  exactly  their  ancient  names ;  but 
no  trace  of  Uzzen-Sherah  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered,  unless  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which  is 
shown  in  ihe  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler  as 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about  three 
miles  S.W.  of  Beitiir  et-tahta.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Kobinson  (in  the  lists  in  Appendix  to  vo\  iii.  of 
B.  R.  1st  edit.  p.  120) ;  and  also  by  Tobler  (3H« 
Wanderung,  188). 

The  word  ozen  in  Hebrew  signifies  an  "  ear ; " 
and  assuming  that  uzzen  is  not  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  some  unintelligible  Canaauite  word,  it 
may  point  to  an  earlike  projection  or  other  natural 
feature  of  the  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Aznoth-Tabor,  in  which  aznoth  is  perhaps  related 
to  the  same  root. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  Uzzen-Sherah 
with  Timnath-Serah ;  but  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  names  exists  only  in  English  (rnttf?  and 
IT1D),  and  the  identification,  tempting  as  it  is  from 
the  tact  of  Sherah  being  an  ancestress  of  Joshua, 
cannot  be  entertained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  (in  both 
MSS.)  give  a  different  turn  to  the  passage,  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  '031  before  Uzzen.  Sherah, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vat.  US.  (Mai),  and  in  the  Alex, 
given  as  Saapa.  [G.] 

UZ'ZIC^:  'Off:  Ozi:  short  for  flJW,  "Je- 
hovah is  my  strength."  Compare  Uzziah,  Uzziel). 
1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah,  in  the 
line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Ezr. 
vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  high- 
priest.  Indeed,  he  is  included  in  those  descendants 
of  Phinehas  between  the  high-priest  Abishua  ('I<4- 
OTriror)  and  Zadok,  who,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  1),  were  private  persons.  He  must 
have  been  contemporary  with,  but  rather  earlier 
than,  Eli.  In  Josephus's  list  Uzzi  is  unaccountably 
transformed  into  Jonathan. 

2.  Son  of  Tola  the  son  of  Issachar,  and  father  of 
five  sons,  who  were  all  chief  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  2, 3.) 

3.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  7). 

4.  Another,  or  the  same,  from  whom  descended 
some  Benjamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  overseer  of  the 

<•  For  the  conjecture  tliat  tills  was  the  Gauukn  op 
Uzza  mentioned  in  the  later  history,  see  the  preceding 
article. 
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Levites  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Nche- 
miah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

6.  A  priest,  chief  of  the  fatherVhouse  of  Je- 
daiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest  (Neh, 

7.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  Ezra  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 
Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.      [A.  C.  H.] 

UZZI'A(NJ^:  'O0a;  Alei.  'Ofcfa:  Ozia). 
One  of  David's  guard,  and  apparently,  from  his 
appellation  "  the  Ashteratliite,"  a  native  of  Ashta- 
roth  beyond  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

UZZIAH  (n»fJJ:  'Afaefai  in  Kings,  '0(tat 
elsewhere ;  Alex.  'Oxoffat  in  2  K.  it.  13 :  Ozias, 
but  Azarias  in  2  K.  xv.  13). 

1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In  some  passages  his 
name  appears  in  the  lengthened  form  IrtM^  (2  K. 
XV.  32,  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  xxvii.  2 ;  Is.  i.  1,  vi.  1, 
vii.  1),  which  Gesenius  attributes  to  an  error  of 
the  copyists,  flVJ?  and  ?Vljy  being  nearly  identical, 
or  "  to  an  eichange  of  the  names  as  spoken  by  the 
common  people,  ss  being  pronounced  for  sr."  This 
is  possible,  but  there  are  other  instances  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  (not  of  Israel)  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  undoubtedly 
in  the  later  history,  and  perhaps  in  the  earlier, 
as  Jelioahaz  to  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17),  though 
this  example  is  not  quite  certain.  [Ahaziah, 
No.  2.]  After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his  son 
Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the 
vacant  throne,  at  the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a  wise,  active, 
and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  his  father's  enemies  the 
Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in  Jehoram's 
time,  80  years  before,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  where  he  took  the  im- 
portant place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  tailed  to  do.  This  success  is  re- 
corded in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings  (xi v.  22),  but  from 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxvi.  1,  &c.)  we  learn 
much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  in 
the  south,  especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people 
of  Main,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  A  fortified  town 
named  Ma&n  still  exists  in  Arabia  Petraea,  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal  is  un- 
known. (For  conjectures,  more  or  less  probable, 
see  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  321  ;  Mehunim  ;  GUB- 
daal.)  Such  enemies  would  hardly  maintain  a 
long  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  so  formidable  a 
tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towards  the  west,  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in 
defensive  than  offensive  operations.  He  strengthened 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points, 
furnished  them  with  formidable  engines  of  war, 
and  equipped  an  army  of  307,500  men  with  the 
best  inventions  of  military  art.  He  was  also  a 
great  patron  of  agriculture,  dug  wells,  built  towers 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks, 
and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and  arable  land  on 
his  own  account.  He  never  deseited  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  Zccha- 
riah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him  (2  dir.  xxvi.  5j;  for,  as  he  must  have 
died  before  Uzzhdi,  he  cannot  be  Ihe  same  as  the 
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Zechariah  of  Is.  viii.  2.  So  the  southern  kingdom 
was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon;  and  as  the 
power  of  Israel  was  gradually  felling  away  in  the 
latter  period  of  Jehu  s  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  ex- 
teuded  itself  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and 
other  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uzziah 
exacted  tribute.  See  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8,  and  Is.  xvi. 
1-5,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  of  sheep  (2  K.  iii.  4)  was  revived  either 
during  this  reign  or  soon  after.  The  end  of  Uzziah 
was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  burn 
incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
high -priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  ux. 
7,8;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.)  The  king  was  en- 
raged at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy, 
a  disease  which,  according  to  Oerlach  (m  foco),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  Iu  2 IK. 
xv.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  "  the  Lord  smote 
the  king,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house ;"  but  his 
invasion  of  the  priestly  office  is  not  specified.  This 
catastrophe  compelled  Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the 
city,  so  that  the  kingdom  was  administered  till  his 
death  by  his  son  Jotham  as  regent.  Uzziah  was 
buried  "  with  his  fathers,"  yet  apparently  not 
actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23 ,. 
During  his  reign  an  earthquake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books,  was 
apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences,  for  it 
is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv.  5,  as  a  con- 
vulsion from  which  the  people  "  fled."  [Earth- 
quake.] Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connects  it 
with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense, 
but  this  is  very  unlikely,  as  it  cannot  have  occurred 
later  thin  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  [Amos].  The 
first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2, Chr.  xxvi.  22)  that 
a  full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet. 
Some  notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets Hosea  and  Amos,  though  both  of  these 
laboured  more  particularly  in  Israel.  We  gather 
from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv.  15,  vi.  11 ;  Am.vi.  1), 
as  well  as  from  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah,  that 
though  the  condition  of  the  southern  kingdom  was 
far  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to  that  of  the 
northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  Hosea  conceives 
bright  hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise 
from  it ;  and  though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed 
to  something  far  higher  than  the  brilliancy  of 
Uzziah's  administration,  and  though  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  to  "  David  their  king "  can  only  be 
adequately  explained  of  Christ's  kingdom,  yet  the 
prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Judah 
at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  God  was  really  honoured,  and  His  wor- 
ship visibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it 
was  bound  up  every  hope  that  His  promises  to  His 
people  would  be  at  last  fulfilled  (Hos.  i.  7,  iii.  3). 
It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  general 
character  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his 
lawless  attempt  to  bum  incense  was  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
"i  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C. 
B08-9  to  766-7.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 


2.  ('Ofia:  Ozias.)  A  Kohathite  Levite,  and  an- 
cestor of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]). 

3.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  taken 
a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

4.  ('Affa:  Aziam.)  Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai 
(Neh.  xi.  4). 

5.  ijinjflf:  'O0m:  Ozias).  Father  of  Jeho- 
nathan,  one  of  David's  overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

UZ'ZIEL^tWr?:  'Of«<\,  Ex.  vi.  18;  else- 
where 'Ofr^A,:  diet:  "God  is  my  strength"). 
1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father  of  Miabael,  Elza- 
phan  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zithri,  and  uncle  to  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  22 ;  Lev.  x.  4).  The  family  descended 
from  him  were  called  Uzzielites,  and  Elizaphan, 
the  chief  of  this  family,  was  also  the  chief  father  of 
the  Kohathites,  by  Divine  direction,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (Num.  iii.  '19,  27,  30),  although  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  youngest  of  Kohath's  sons  (1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18).  The  house  of  Uzziel  numbered  112 
adults,  under  Amminadab  their  chief,  at  the  time 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xv.  10). 

2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi,  who,  after 
the  successful  expedition  of  his  tribe  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  went  with  his  three  brethren,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men.  in  the  days  of  Hi'rekiah,  to 
Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Ams- 
lekitrs,  who  had  survived  the  previous  slaughter 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto  this  day  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  42 ;  see  Bertheau). 

3.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of 
Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7). 

4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  in  David's 
reigu  (1  Chr.  xrv.  4),  elsewhere  called  Az.'  ■<■! 
(ver.  18).  Compare  Uzziah  and  Azariah. 

5.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jedutbun,  who  in  the 
days  of  King  Hezckiah  took  an  active  part  in  cleansing 
and  sanctifying  the  Temple,  after  all  the  pollutions 
introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14, 19). 

6.  Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest  in  the 
days  of  Neheminh,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  "of  the 
goldsmiths,"  ».  t.  of  those  priests  whose  hereditary 
office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels,  ss 
may  be  gathered  from  tire  analogy  of  the  apothe- 
caries, mentioned  iu  the  same  verse,  who  are  de- 
fined 1  Chr.  ix.  30.  The  goldsmiths  are  also  men- 
tioned Keh.  iii.  31,  32.  that  this  Uzziel  was  s 
priest  is  also  probable  from  his  name  (No.  1 ),  anJ 
from  the  circumstance  that  Malchiah,  the  gold- 
smith's son,  was  so.  [A.  C.  H  ] 

UZ'ZIELITES,  THE  O^IWjni:  t'0(<fa 
'OfWjA.:  Ozklitae,  O:\lielitac).  The  descendants 
of  Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families  into 
which  the  Kohathites  were  divided  (Num.  iii.  27; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

V 

VAJEZATHA  (Wl{£  :  Zsu3o»«ar<*  ;  Fa. 
Za3ou5eflo>' :  Jexatha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Hnmrur  whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Estn. 
ix.  9).    Gesenius  der  ives  his  name  from  the  Pers. 

&ijy  "  white,  "Germ,  tceia ;  but  Fnrst  suggests 
as  more  probable  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the 
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Zend  vahja,  "  better,"  an  epithet  of  the  lied  haoma, 
and  rata,  "  bora,"  and  so  "  born  of  the  Ized 
haoma."  But  such  etymologies  are  little  to  be 
trusted. 

VALE,  VALLEY.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  these  words  signify  a  hollow  sweep  of 
ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel  ridgrs  of 
high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a 
valley  should  usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream 
which  forms  the  drain  of  the  high  land  on  either 
side,  and  from  this  it  commonly  receives  its  name; 
as,  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  of  the  Colne,  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  also,  though  comparatively  seldom, 
called  after  some  town  or  remarkable  object  which 
it  contains ;  as,  the  Vale  of  Evediam,  the  Vale  of 
White-horse. 

Valley  is  distinguished  from  other  terms  more 
or  less  closely  related;  on  the  one  hand,  from  "glen," 
"  ravine,"  "  gorge,"  or  "  dell,"  which  all  express  a 
depression  at  once  more  abrupt  and  smaller  than  a 
valley ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  "  plain,"  which, 
though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessniily  so. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  thisquasi-precision 
of  meaning  the  term  should  not  have  been  em- 
ployed with  more  restriction  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions 
of  its  crowded  rocky  bills  preclude  the  existence  of 
any  extended  sweep  of  valley ;  and  where  one  such 
does  occur,  as  nt  Hebron,  or  on  the  south-east  of 
Gerizim,  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  positions 
of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a 
valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  space 
between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  aud  Ebal,  which 
contains  the  town  of  Nablit,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel " — the  undulating  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Gilboa  (Jebel  FuAm),  and  the  so-called 
Little  Hermon  (Jebel  Du/ty). 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorised  Version  to 
render  live  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  'Hmtk  (PDJ/:  Qdpayt,  koiAoj,  also  very 

rarely  tcSiov,  abX&v,  and  EptK  or  A/icit).  This 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  English  word  than  any  other,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  rind  that  our  translators  have  inva- 
riably, without  a  single  exception,  rendered  it  by 
"  valley."  Its  root  is  said  to  have  the  force  of 
deepness  or  seclusion,  which  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  urged  may  be  accepted  in  the  sense  of 
lateral  rather  than  of  vertical  extension,  as  in  the 
modern  expression, — a  deep  house,  a  deep  recess.  It 
is  connected  with  several  places ;  but  the  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
Emek  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
nearest  approaches  to  an  English  valley.  The  other 
Emehs  are : — Achor,  Ajalon,  Baca,  Berachah,  Beth- 
rehob,  Elah,  Gibson,  Hebron,  Jehoshaphat,  Keziz, 
Itephaim,  Sbaveh,  Siddim,  Succoth,  and  of  ha- 
Charuts  or  "  the  decision  "  (Joel  iii.  14). 

2.  0<a  or  Ot         or  N\| :  <pif>ayl).    Of  this 

natural  feature  there  is  fortunately  one  example 
remaining  which  can  be  identified  with  certainty — 
the  deep  hollow  which  encompasses  the  S. W.  and 
S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  without  doubt  iden- 


tical with  the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  th« 
0.  T.  This  identification  appears  to  establish  the 
Qe  as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  The  teira  is  derived  by  the 
lexicographere  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow  to- 
gether ;  but  Professor  Stanley,  influenced  probably 
by  the  aspect  of  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  proposes  to 
connect  it  with  a  somewhat  similar  root  (IV1), 
which  has  the  force  of  rending  or  bursting,  and 
which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  name  Gihon,  the 
famous  spring  at  Jerusalem. 

Other  Ges  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  those  of 
Gedor,  Jiphthah-el,  Zeboim,  Zephathah,  that  of 
salt,  that  of  the  craftsmen,  that  on  the  north  side 
of  Ai,  and  that  opposite  Beth  Peor  in  Moab. 

3.  Nachal  (^>TO :  (pdpayt,  xo/uMpovs).  This 

is  the  word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic 
toady,  and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  con- 
nexion. [Palestine,  p.  676  a ;  Riveb,  p.  1045  6.] 
It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word  can,  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a 
"  valley  "  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the 
stream  itself,  which  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
rains  has  shrunk  to  insignificant  dimensions.  To 
autumn  travellers  in  the  south  of  France  such 
appearances  are  familiar;  the  wide  shallow  bed 
strewed  with  water-worn  stones  of  all  sizes,  amongst 
which  shrubs  are  growing  promiscuously,  perhaps 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four  or  five  arches,  under 
the  centre  one  of  which  brawls  along  a  tiny  stream, 
the  sole  remnant  of  the  broad  and  rapid  river  which 
a  few  months  before  might  have  carried  away  the 
structure  of  the  bridge.  Such  is  the  nearest  like- 
ness to  the  wadys  of  Syria,  excepting  that — owing 
to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  formerly  shaded 
the  country,  and  prevented  too  rapid  evaporation 
after  rain — many  of  the  latter  are  now  entirely 
and  constantly  dry.  To  these  last  it  is  obvious  that 
the  word  "valley"  is  not  inapplicable.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  tianslate  naclial,  alternating 
with  "  brook,"  "  river,"  and  "  stream."  For  a 
list  of  the  occurrences  of  each,  see  Sinai  and  Pal. 
App.  §38. 

4.  Bik'&h  (nj?p3 :  nfSlw).  This  term  appears 
to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still  called  the 
Belief  a,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Amos.  [Plain, 
p.  8896.]  It  is  rendered  by  "valley"  in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxrv.  22 ; 
Zech.  xii.  11. 

5.  has-SMftlAh  (n Wn :  rh  ««o»,  f,  »«8iWJ). 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  of 
the  term  "valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The 
district  to  which  alone  the  name  haa-Shlfilih  is 
applied  in  the  Bible  has  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad  swelling  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  area,  which  sweeps  gently  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Judah 

*  To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main" 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [See  Palestine,  p.  672 ; 
Plains,  p.  890  6 ;  Sephela,  p.  1 199,  &c.]  It  is 
rendered  "  the  vale "  in  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  x.  40 ; 
1  K.i.  27;  2  Chr.  i.  15;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  and  "  the 
valley"  or  "valleys"  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  xi.  2,  10, 
xii.  8,  xv.  33  ;  Judg.  i.  9 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44.  [G.] 
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VANIAH 


VEIL 


VANI'AH  (,iT31 :  OuoraWa;  Alex.  Obovvia; 

KA.  Oiupi:  Vania).  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command 
(Kir.  x.  36). 

VASH'NI  03Eh:  W:  Vastem).  The  first- 
born of  Samuel  as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi. 
28  [13]).  But  in  1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his 
firstborn  is  Joel.  Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles 
the  name  of  Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni  " 
is  a  corruption  of  'JBh,  "  and  (the)  second."  The 

l'eshito  Syriac  has  amended  the  text,  and  rendered 
*'  The  sons  of  Samuel,  his  firstborn  Joel,  and  the 
name  of  his  second  son  Abiah."  In  this  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  tiie  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

VASH'TI  (Wl:  'Ao-W*;  OidVm,  Joseph. : 
Vasliti:  "a  beautiful  woman,"  Pers.).  The 
"  queen  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for  re- 

fusing to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  lor  by  the  king,  incurred 
his  wrath,  and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Ksth. 
i.);  when  Esther  was  substituted  in  her  place. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her 
with  historical  personages ;  as  by  Ussher  with 
Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J. 
Capellus  with  Porysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochus; 
but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  "  threescore 
queens"  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  9*),  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives, 
dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeai-ed  from  history.  [Esther.] 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to 
tally  exactly  with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's 
order,  and  Vashti's  refusal,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  manners  of  the  Persians.  For 
I'lutareh  {Conjug.  praecept.  c.  16)  tells  us,  in 
agreement  with  Herod,  v.  18,  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at  table 
with  them  at  their  banquets,  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives 
away  and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls. 
Hence,  when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  "  was  merry 
with  wine,"  he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her 
only  as  a  concubine  ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering herself  as  one  of  the  KovptSltu  yvvduces, 
or  legitimate  wives,  refused  to  come.  See  Winer, 
Jtealicb.  Josephus's  statement  (Ant.  xi.  6,  §1), 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians 
for  their  wives  to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own 
husbands,  is  evidently  inaccurate,  being  equally 
contradicted  by  Herodotus,  v.  18,<>  and  by  the  Book 
of  Esther  itself  (v.  4,  8, 12,  &c).       [A.  C.  H.] 

,  VKIL.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have 
already  disposed  of  various  terms  improperly  ren- 
dered "veil"  in  the  A.V.,  such  as  mitpachath 
(liuth  iii.  15),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14, 
19),  and  rddid  (Cant.  v.  7  ;  Is.  iii.  23).  These 
have  been  explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or 
mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over 
the  face,  but  which  were  not  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice 
the  following  terms  which  describe  the  veil  proper: 

"  yafu'ovm  8'  tuoiTTOc  aviwx  iroAAas  fio'  xovpiiia; 
yvrautas,  iroAAv  *'  <«  wAriwit  iraAAoutit  Krwmu  (Herod. 
I.  13S). 

*  '■  It  is  tuc  custom  of  us  Persians,  when  »c  make  a 


— (1.)  Maseeh'  used  of  the  veil  which  Moses 
assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  33-35).  A  cognate  word,  stftA,"  occurs  in 
Gen.  xlix.  11  as  a  general  term  tor  *  man's  rai- 
ment, leading  to  the  inference  that  the  masceh 
also  was  an  ample  outer  robe  which  might  be 
drawn  over  the  face  when  required.  The  context, 
however,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  is  conclusive  as  to  the  object 
for  which  the  robe  was  assumed,  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it  must  have  been 
used  as  a  veil.  (2.)  Mispachdth*  used  of  the 
veils  which  the  false  prophets  placed  upon  their 
heads  ( Kzek.  xiii.  18,  21 ;  A.  V. "  kerchiefs  ").  The 
word  is  understood  by  Gesenius  (Thea.  p.  965)  of 
cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymology  (sapkach, 
to  pour)  is  equally,  if  not  more  favourable,  to  the 
sense  of  a  ftovnng  veil,  and  this  accords  better  with 
the  notice  that  they  were  to  be  placed  "  upon  the 
head  of  every  Btattire,"  implying  that  the  length  of 
the  veil  waa  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
wearer  (KU'st,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Hitzig  in  Ez.  I.e. 
(3.)  Sl'aldthf  used  of  the  light  veils  worn  lv 
females  (Is.  iii.  19;  A.V.  "mufflers"),  which 
were  so  called  from  their  rustling  motion.  The 
same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna  (Sab.  6,  §6) 
to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women.  (4.)  Tsam- 
rnah,*  understood  by  the  A.V.  of  "  locks"  of  hair 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7  J  Is.  xlvii.  2),  and  so  by 
Winer  (Rtcb.  "  Schleier  ") ;  but  the  contents  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  is  used  favour  the  sense  of 
veil,  the  wearers  of  the  article  being  in  each  case 
highly  born  and  handsomely  dressed.  A  cognate 
word  is  used  in  the  Taigum  (Gen.  xxiv.  65)  of  the 
robe  in  which  Rebecca  enveloped  herself. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  genei  al 
in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  At  present,  lemales 
are  rarely  seen  without  it  in  Oriental  countries,  so 
much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  back  of 
the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  i. 
72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  exposing 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment 
(Russell's  Aleppo,  i.  246).  In  remote  districts, 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  the  practice  is  not  so 
rigidly  enforced  (Line,  i.  72).  Much  of  the  scru- 
pulousness in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  veil  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade 
women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  presence  of 
their  nearest  relatives  (/for.  xxxiii.  55,  59).  In 
ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress 
(Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  in 
the  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially  at 
the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  lib,  xxix.  25 
[Marriage]),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  cha- 
racter for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
14).  But,  generally  speaking,  women  both  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  appeared  in  public  with  their 
faces  exposed,  both  among  the  Jews  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  xxix.  10;  1  Sam.  i.  12),  and  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  proved  ))y  the  in- 
variable absence  of  the  veil  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  these  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age  it 
appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  women  to 


great  feast,  to  invite  both  our  concubines  am]  oar  wives 
to  sit  down  with  us." 

'  nipp.        *  mo.        «  rtnepp. 
ni!?jn.       s  nsx. 
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corer  their  bends  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  ill  public  worship.  Kor,  St.  Paul  repro- 
bates the  disuse  of  the  veil  by  the  Corinthian 
women,  as  implying  an  assumption  of  equality 
with  the  other  sex,  and  enforces  the  covering  of  the 
head  as  a  sign  k  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of 
the  men  1 1  Cor.  li.  5-15).  The  same  passage 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  taiith, 
with  which  the  Jewish  males  corer  their  heads  in 
prayer,  is  a  comparatively  modern  practice;  inas- 
much as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
states  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
dishonours  his  head,  i.e.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
Jf  the  veil  would  implv  subjection  to  his  fellow-men 
rather  than  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xi.  4).   [W.  L.  B.] 

VEIL  OF  THE  TABERNACLE  AND 
TEMPLE.  [Tabernacle;  Temple.] 

VEBSIONS.  ANCIENT,  OF  THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  On  the  ancient 
versions  in  general,  see  Walton's  Prolegomena ; 
Simon,  Histoire  Critique ;  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
Eichhora's  EMeitunt) ;  Hug's  Einleitung ;  De 
Wette's  Einleitung ;  Harernick's  Einleitung  ;  Da- 
vidson's Introduction ;  Reuss,  Geschichte  des 
Neuen  Testaments ;  Home's  Introduction  by  Ayre 
(vol.  ii.)  and  Tregelles  (vol.  iv.)  ;  Scrivener's  Plain 
Introduction ;  Bleek's  Einleitung. 

There  were  two  things  which,  in  the  early  cen- 
turies after  tjie  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  closely  connected :  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  leading  to  the  diffused  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  amongst  nations  of  varied  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  formation  of  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Churches  thus  gathered 
in  varied  countries.  In  fact,  for  many  ages  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  appearance  of  ver- 
nacular translations  seem  to  have  gone  almost  con- 
tinually hand  in  hand.  The  only  exceptions, 
perhaps,  were  those  regions  in  which  the  Christian 
profession  did  not  extend  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  civilized  portion  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  also  the  Greek  language,  diffused  through 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  the  Latin,  the  con- 
comitant of  the  dominion  of  Home,  had  taken  a 
deeply-rooted  and  widely-extended  hold.  Before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  commonly  termed  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  earlier  Targums  (if,  indeed,  any  were  written 
so  early)  supplied  every  want  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  we  can  at  all  discover.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  produced  some  considerable  effect  beyond  the 
mere  Jewish  pale :  for  thus  the  com|«ratively 
large  class  of  proselytes  which  we  find  existing  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  must  appa- 
rently have  been  led  to  embrace  a  religion,  not  then 
commended  by  the  holiness  of  its  professors  or  by 
external  advantages,  but  only  accredited  by  its 
doctrines,  which  professed  to  be  given  by  the  Reve- 
lation of  God  fas,  indeed,  they  were);  and  which, 
in  setting  forth  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  the  con- 
demnation of  all  idolatry,  supplied  a  need,  not 
furnished  by  anything  which  professed  to  be  a 
system  of  positive  religion  as  held  by  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Egyptian  priests. 

In  making  inquiry  as  to  the  versions  formed 


b  The  term  ifmxria  In  I  Cor.  xi.  10= sign  of  authority, 
lust  ai0a<TiA«a  In  Diod.  Sic  1. 41=tiffn  of  royalty. 


after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  we  rarely  find  any 
indication  as  to  the  translators,  or  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  executed.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  had  learned  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles, — namely,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  there  is  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  eternal  lite  through  faith  in  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice, — are  indeed  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  who 
knew  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  records 
of  this  religion,  and  the  Old  the  preparation  of  God 
for  its  introduction  through  promises,  types,  and  pro- 
phecies, did  not  long  remain  without  possessing 
these  Scriptures  in  languages  which  they  under- 
stood. The  appearance  of  vernacular  translations 
was  a  kind  of  natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  Churches. 

We  hare  also  some  indications  that  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  translated,  not  by  those  who 
received  the  doctrines,  but  by  those  who  opposed 
them ;  this  was  probably  done  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  guard  Jews  and  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism against  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
"  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block." 

Translations  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Hebrew  dialect,  are  ' 
mentioned  in  the  very  curious  narration  given  by 
Epiphanius  (I.  xxx.  3,  12)  respecting  Joseph  of 
Tiberias;  he  speaks  of  their  being  secretly  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  teachers  of  that  city.  But 
these  or  any  similar  versions  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  examined,  much  less  used,  by  any  Christians. 
They  deserve  a  mention  here,  however,  as  being 
translations  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
former  existence  of  which  is  recorded. 

In  treating  of  the  ancient  versions  that  have 
come  down  to  as,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be 
described  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  languages. 
It  may  be  premised  that  in  most  of  them  file  Old 
Test,  is  not  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely  1 
a  secondary  translation  from  the  Septuagint  in  some 
one  of  its  early  forms.  The  value  of  these  second- 
ary versions  is  but  little,  except  a»  bearing  on  the 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  a  department  of 
Biblical  learning  in  which  they  will  be  found  of  much 
use,  whenever  a  competent  scholar  shall  earnestly 
engage  in  the  revision  of  that  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  pointing  out  the  corrections  introduced 
through  the  labours  of  Origen.  [S.  P.  T.] 

AETHIOI'IC  VERSION. — Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  through  f 
the  labours  of  Frumentius  and  Aedesius  of  Tyre, 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  king 
(Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  23  ;  Socr.  i.  19  ;  Sozo- 
men,  ii.  24).  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  which  Frumeutius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  Aethiopic  version  which  we 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum;  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sionaries; but  from  the  general  character  of  the 
version  itself,  this  is  improbable  ;  and  the  Abyssi- 
nians  themselres  attribute  it  to  a  later  period; 
though  their  testimony  is  of  but  little  value  by 
itself ;  for  their  accounts  are  very  contradictory, 
and  some  of  them  even  speak  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Arabic;  which  is  certainly  in- 
correct. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  was 
executed  from  the  Greek. 

In  1513  Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  Psalter 
at  Home :  he  received  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
from  some  Abyssinians  with  whom  he  had  met ; 
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whom,  however,  he  called  Cha] damns,  and  their 
language  Chaldee. 

In  1548-9)  the  Aethiopic  New  Test.  was  also 
printed  at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssinians :  they 
sadly  complained  ol '  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured,  from  the  printers  having  been  occu- 
pied on  what  they  were  unable  to  read.  They 
speak  of  having  had  to  fill  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Acta  by  translating  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek:  in  this,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
»me  overstatement.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  (according  to 
Ludolf )  all  the  former  errors  were  retained,  and 
new  ones  introduced.  When  Bode  in  1753  pub- 
lished a  careful  Latin  translation  of  the  Aethiopic 
text  of  Walton,  he  supplied  Biblical  scholars  in 
general  with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  this  version,  which  had  been  previously  impos- 
sible, except  to  the  few  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  language. 

In  1 820-30,  a  new  edition,  formed  by  a  collation 
of  MSS.,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt  (formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge),  whose  object  was  not  strictly 
critical,  but  rather  to  give  to  the  Abyssinians  their 
Scriptures  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  as  good  a  form 
as  he  conveniently  could,  consistently  with  MS. 
authority.  From  the  notes  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  in 
the  course  of  his  collations,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translation  had  been  variously  revised.  The  differ- 
ences of  MSS.  had  appealed  so  marked  to  Ludolf 
that  be  supposed  that  there  must  have  been  two 
ancient  versions.  Bat  Mr.  Piatt  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  examination,  that  where  certain  MSS. 
differ  widely  in  their  readings,  some  other  copy 
would  introduce  both  readings  either  in  a  confute 
form,  or  simply  in  the  way  of  repetition.  The 
probability  appears  to  be  that  there  was  originally 
one  version  of  the  Gospels;  but  that  this  was  after- 
wards revised  with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  com- 
plexion of  text;  and  that  succeeding  copyists  either 
adopted  one  or  the  other  form  in  passages ;  or  else, 
by  omitting  nothing  from  text  or  margin,  they 
formed  a  confused  combination  of  readings.  It 
appears  probable  that  all  the  portion  of  the  New 
Test  after  the  Gospels  originated  from  some  of  the 
later  revisers  of  the  former  part ;  it*  paraphrastic 
tone  accords  with  this  opinion.  We  can  only  form 
a  judgment  from  the  printed  text*  of  this  version, 
until  a  collation  of  the  MSS.  now  known  shall  be 
so  executed  as  to  be  available  for  critical  use. 

As  it  U,  we  find  in  the  copies  of  the  version, 
readings  which  »how  an  affinity  with  the  older 
class  of  Greek  MSS.,  intermingled  with  others 
decidedly  Byzantine.  Some  of  the  copies  known 
show  a  stronger  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  this  gives  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
revision. 

An  examination  of  the  version  proves  both  that 
it  was  executed  fioro  the  Greek,  and  also  that  the 
translator  made  such  mistakes  that  he  could  hardly 
have  been  a  |<erson  to  whom  Greek  was  the  native 
tongue.  The  following  instances  (mostly  taken 
from  C.  B.  Michaelis)  prove  this:  Spia  is  con- 
founded with  Spea  (or  tpn) ;  Matt.  iv.  13,  "  in 
monte  Zabulon ; "  xix.  1,  "in  monies  Judaeae  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii.  20,  xpotttx*tpuriiti>ov  is  ren- 
dered as  "quem  praeunxit"  (irpoi«xpio>«W) ;  ii. 
37,  Kwrt irlrrj\<rav  "  aperti  sunt  quoad  cor  eorum  " 
(Koniiiotyvviiv)  ;  xvi.  25,  i-rnKpouvro  ainSv  ol 
tto-fuot,  "  percussa  sunt  vincula  eorum  "  timtpoi- 


ovro  alrrwv  ol  itafiofy  Matt.  r.  25,  tiro&r  is 
rendered  as  intelligent  (irromr) ;  Luke  viii.  29, 
koI  xe'Sair  <pv\twffiptvot,  "  a  parruli)  custodi- 
es," as  if  watSlois.  liom.  vii.  11,  efopnh  nctw, 
"  conculcavit,"  as  if  ifarirnav.  liev.  iv.  3, 
T/MI,  "  sacerdotes,"  as  if  Itptts.  The  meaning  tf 
words  alike  in  spelling  is  confounded  :  thus,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28, 11  Posuit  Dominus  aitrem  ecclesiae,"  from 
the  differing  meanings  of  OTX  Also  wrong  ren- 
derings sometimes  seem  to  have  originated  with 
false  etvmology :  thus,  Matt.  v.  22, "  Qui  autem 
dixerit  fratrem  suum  pannosum,"  jmxh  having  been 
connected  with  fiAxoi. 

Bode's  Latin  version,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  enabled  critical  scholars  to  use 
the  Roman  text  with  much  confidence.  The  late 
Mr.  L.  A.  Prevost,  of  the  British  Museum,  executed 
for  Dr.  Tfegelles  a  comparison  of  the  text  of  Mr. 
Piatt  with  the  Roman,  as  reprinted  in  Walton, 
together  with  a  literal  rendering  of  the  variations; 
this  gave  him  the  critical  use  of  both  texts.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Kllicott,  speaking 
with  the  personal  advantage  possessed  by  a  scholar 
himself  able  to  use  both  Aethiopie  texts  of  the  New 
Test.,  draws  attention  to  the  superiority  of  that 
edited  by  Mr.  Piatt :  after  speaking  (Aids  to  Faith, 
p.  381)  of  the  non-paraphrastic  character  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test,  in  general,  Dr. 
Ellicott  adds  in  a  note :  "  It  may  be  noticed  that 
we  have  specified  the  Aethiopic  version  as  that 
edited  by  Mr.  Pell  Piatt.  The  Aethiopic  version 
found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  often  degenerates  into 
a  paraphrase,  especially  in  difficult  passages." 

The  Old  Test,  of  this  version,  made  from  the 
LXX.  (as  has  been  already  specified),  has  been  sub- 
jected apparently  (with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms) 
to  very  little  criticnl  examination.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  com- 
menced by  Dillmann ;  the  first  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1853. 

Literature.— Potken,  Preface  to  the  Aethicpie 
Psalter,  Rome,  1513;  C.  B.  Michaelis  Preface 
to  Bode's  Collation  of  St.  Matthew,  Halle,  1749; 
Bode,  Latin  Translation  of  the  Aethiopic  Xe* 
Test.  Brunswick,  1753 ;  T.  P.  Piatt,  MS.  Notes 
made  in  the  Collation  of  Aethiopic  MSS^  and 
Private  Letters  sent  to  Tregelles ;  L.  A.  Prevost, 
MS.  Collation  of  the  Text  of  Piatt  Kith  the  Roman, 
and  Translation  of  Variations,  executed  for  Tre- 
gclles;  A.  Dillmann,  Aelhiopisclie  BibelOhersets- 
ung  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Encyklopadie.     [S.  P.  T.] 

ARABIC  VERSIONS. — To  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Arabic  versions  would  be  impossible, 
without  devoting  a  much  larger  space  to  the  subject 
than  would  be  altogether  in  its  place  in  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible:  for  the  versions  themselves  do  not. 
owing  to  their  comparatively  late  date,  possess  any 
primary  importance,  even  lor  critical  studies;  and 
thus  many  points  connected  with  these  translations 
are  rather  of  literary  than  strictly  Biblical  interest. 
The  versions  of  the  Old  Test,  must  be  considered 
separately  from  those  of  the  New ;  and  those  from 
the  Hebrew  text  must  be  treated  apart  from  those 
formed  from  the  LXX. 

(I.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Test. 

(A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

Rabbi  Snadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  10th  century,  translated  portions  (some 
think  the  whole)  of  the  0.  T.  into  Arabic.  His 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  1 546.    The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the 
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lame  version  from  a  MS.  differing  in  many  of  its 
readings :  this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems 
as  if  copyists  had  in  parts  altered  the  version  con- 
siderably. The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Sandiah  was 
printed  by  Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a  Bod- 
leian MS. ;  the  same  library  contains  a  MS.  of  his 
version  of  Job  and  of  the  l'salms.  Kimchi  quotes 
his  version  of  Hosea. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and  Walton's 
Polyglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  this  K6- 
diger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Poly- 
glott  text  of  1  K.  rii. ;  2  K.  xii.  16 ;  and  of  Meh. 
i.-ix.  27. 

Other  portions,  translated  from  Hebrew  in  later 
times,  do  not  require  to  be  even  specified  here. 

But  it  was  not  the  Jews  only  who  translated  into 
Arabic  from  the  original.  There  is  also  a  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans,  made  by  Abu 
Said.  He  is  stated  to  have  clearly  had  the  transla- 
tion of  Saadiah  before  him,  the  phraseology  of 
which  he  often  follows,  and  at  times  he  must  have 
used  the  Samaritan  version.  It  is  considered  that 
this  work  of  Abu  Said  (of  which  a  portion  has  been 
printed)  is  of  considerable  use  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
[See  Samaiutax  Pentateuch,  ii.  3.] 

(B.)  Made  from  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  contained  in 
the  Polyglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth, 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nehemiah  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  above  in  these  last-named  books). 

In  some  MSS.  there  is  contained  a  translation 
from  the  HexaplarSjr'wa  text,  which  (though  a 
recent  version)  is  of  some  importance  for  the  criti- 
cism of  that  translation. 

(C.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 

The  version  in  the  Polyglotts  of  the  books  not 
specified  above.1 

Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Psalter- 
ium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  IMS. 

The  Arabic  versions  existing  in  MS.  exhibit  very 
various  forms :  it  appears  as  if  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  different  countries  in  which  they  had 
been  used;  hence  it  is  almost  an  endless  task  to 
discriminate  amongst  them  precisely. 

(II.)  Arabic  versions  of  the  Sew  Test. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  New  Test. 1 
must  first  be  specified  before  their  text  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

1.  The  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1590-91  (issued  both  with  and  without  an  inter- 
linear Latin  version.  Reissued,  with  a  new  title, 
p.  1619;  and  again,  with  a  bibliographical  preface, 
1774). 

2.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test, 
edited  by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  13th  or  14th  century. 

3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  1645.  In 
the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in 
the  Epistles  a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The 
Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott  appeal's  to  be  simply 
taken  from  the  Paris  test. 

4.  The  Cars/ami  Arabic  text  (i.  c.  in  Syriac  let- 


■  Cardinal  Wiseman  (On  the  Miracles  qf  the  New 
Test.  Essays  L  172-116.  240-244)  gives  a  cartons  Investi- 
gation or  the  origin  and  translation  of  this  Arabic 
Psalter,  and  of  the  occasional  use  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  sometimes  of  Ibe  Syriac  version. 

»  Adler  (Heist  nach  «<m,  p.  184)  gives  a  dtatlon  from 
D.  Vincenzio  Joan  de  Lastauosa,  who  says  in  his  Museo 


ten),  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test,  published  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a  MS.  brought  from 
Cyprus  was  used. 

Storr  proved,  that  in  all  these  editions  the  Gospels 
are  really  the  same  translation,  however  it  may 
have  been  modified  by  copyists ;  especially  when 
the  Syriac,  or  Memphitic,  stand  by  the  side. 

Juynboll,  in  his  description  of  an  Arabic  Codex 
at  Franeker  (1838),  threw  new  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  Arabic  Gospels.  He  proves  that  the  Frane- 
ker Codex  coincides  in  its  general  text  with  the 
I  toman  editio  princeps,  and  that  both  follow  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  so  that  Kaymundi,  the  Roman 
editor,  must  not  be  accused  of  having  Latinized 
the  text.  The  greater  agreement  of  the  Polyglott 
text  with  the  Greek  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which  the  Paris  editor  used. 
Juynboll  then  identifies  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition)  with  the  version 
made  in  the  8th  century  by  John,  Bishop  of  Se- 
ville. The  question  to  be  considered  thus  becomes, 
Was  the  Latin  the  basis  of  the  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels ?  and  did  some  afterwards  revise  it  with  the 
Greek  ?  or,  was  it  taken  from  the  Greek  ?  and 
was  the  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  a  later  work? 
If  the  former  supposition  be  correct,  then  the  ver- 
sion of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  first ;  if 
the  latter,  then  all  that  was  done  by  the  Spanish 
bishop  must  have  been  to  adapt  an  existing  Arabic 
version  to  the  Latin. 

Gildemeister,  in  his  communications  to  Tischen- 
dorf  (Gr.  Test.  1859.  Prolegg.  ccxxxix.),  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  all  the  supposed  connexion  of 
this  (or  apparently  of  any)  version  with  John  of 
Seville  is  a  mistake.  The  words,  however,  of 
Mariana,  the  Spanish  historian,  are  express.  He 
says,  under  the  year  737,  "  His  aequalis  Joannes 
Hispalensis  Praesul  diviuos  libros  lingua  Arabica 
donabat  utriusque  nationis  saluti  consulens;  quo- 
niam  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus  erat  Christianis 
aeque  atque  Mauris;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur. 
Ejus  iuterpretationis  cxempla  ad  nostrum  aetatem 
(t.  e.  a.d.  1600)  conservatn  sunt,  extantque  non 
uno  in  loco  in  Hispaoia."fc  Gildemeister  says, 
indeed,  that  this  was  entirely  caused  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  had  been  stated  by  Roderic 
of  Toledo,  the  first  who  says  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  adds  that  John  of  Seville  lived  really  in 
the  10th  century,  and  not  in  the  8th :  if  so,  he 
must  be  a  different  person  apparently  from  the 
Bishop,  of  the  same  name,  about  whom  Mariana 
could  hardly  have  been  misinformed.  It  does  not 
appear  as  if  Juynboll's  details  and  arguments  wen- 
likely  to  be  set  aside  through  the  brief  fragments  of 
Gildemeister's  letters  to  Tischendorf,  which  the 
latter  has  published. 

In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the  latter  part  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Peshito-Syriac ;  the  Epistles  not 
found  in  that  version  and  the  Apocalypse  are  said 
to  be  from  the  Memphitic. 

The  latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polyglotts  is 
from  the  Greek.  Various  Arabic  translations  of 
portions  of  the  New  Test,  exist  in  MS. :  they  do  not 
require  any  especial  enumeration  here. 

de  las  MedaOas  desamoddas,  Huesca,  1645,  p.  IIS,  *  El 
sanlo  Arcobispo  Don  Juan  tradnxo  la  sagrada  escrltnra 
en  Arabian,  par  cuya  intercesslva  hixo  Dios  mnchos  mils- 
gros  1  los  Moros  le  llamavan  Caid  olftaferan."  Adler 

conjectures  this  designation  to  be      ^U-H  Jsjli' 
or    .  ||    „  ISJ^^ 
*Jjlk«JI. 
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Literature. — Malanirneus,  Preface  to  Vie  reissue, 
in  1774,  of  the  Soman  edition  of  the  Arabic  Gos- 
pels ;  Storr,  Dissertatio  inaugurate  critica  Ac 
hvangeliis  Arabicis,  TUbingen,  1775 ;  Juynboll, 
Letterhmdige  Bijdragen  ( Txeule  Stukje.  Beschrij- 
ring  van  em  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker  Bib- 
liotlieek,  bevattende  de  tier  Evangelien,  gemlgd  van 
ecnige  opmeringen,  velbe  de  letterbmdige  Geschie- 
denis  van  ds  Arabische  Vertaling  der  Evangelien 
betreffen),  Leyden,  1838 ;  Wiseman,  On  the  Mi- 
racles of  the  New  Testament.  [S.  P.  T.] 

ARMENIAN  VERSION. — Before  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  hare 
invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  after  this  it 
is  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  began  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ;  and  in  the  New,  they 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done, 
in  order  that  they  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of  their 
wantof  acorn petent  acquaintance  with  that  language: 
to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Joseph  were  sent  with 
Moses  Chorenensis  (who  is  himself  the  narrator  of 
these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alexandria. 
There  they  made  what  Moses  calls  their  third 
translation;  the  first  being  that  from  the  Syriac, 
and  the  second  that  which  had  been  attempted 
without  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  former 
attempts  were  used  as  far  as  they  could  be,  and 
that  the  whole  was  remodelled  so  as  to  suit  the 
Greek. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Armenian  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  1666,  under  the  care  ot  a  person  commonly 
termed  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described  as  being  an 
Armenian  bishop  (Hug,  however,  denies  that  Uscan 
was  bis  name,  and  Eichhom  denies  that  he  was  a 
bishop).  From  this  editio  princeps  others  were 
printed,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  more 
than  to  follow  its  text ;  although  it  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Uscan  had  by  no  means  faithfully 
adhered  to  MS.  authority.  Zohrab,  in  1789,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Armenian 
New  Test.;  and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutors 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures, for  which  not  only  MS.  authority  was  used 
throughout,  but  also  the  results  of  collations  of 
MSS.  were  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  The 
basis  was  a  MS.  written  in  the  14th  century,  in 
Cilicia;  the  whole  number  employed  is  said  to  have 
been  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  twenty  of  the  New 
Test.,  with  several  more  of  particular  portions, 
such  as  the  Psalms.  Tischeddorf  states  that  Aucher, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  informed 
him  that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow-monks  had 
undertaken  a  new  critical  edition :  this  probably 
would  contain  a  repetition  of  the  various  collations 
of  Zohrab,  together  with  those  of  other  MSS. 

The  critical  editors  of  the  New  Test,  appear  all 
of  them  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Arme- 
nian language ;  the  want  of  a  Latin  translation  of 
this  version  has  made  it  thus  impossible  for  them 


to  use  it  as  a  critical  authority,  except  by  the  aid 
of  others.  Some  readings  were  thus  communicated 
to  Mill  by  Louis  Piques ;  Wetstein  received  still 
more  from  La  Croze ;  Griesbach  was  aided  by  i 
collation  of  the  New  Test,  of  1789,  made  by  Bit- 
denkamp  of  Hamburg.  Scholz  speaks  of  hai-rag 
been  furnished  with  a  collation  of  the  text  of  1805; 
but  either  this  was  done  very  partially  and  incor- 
rectly, or  else  Scholz  made  but  little  use  (and  that 
without  real  accuracy)  of  the  collation.  These 
partial  collations,  however,  were  by  no  means  sock 
as  to  supply  what  was  needed  for  the  real  critical 
use  of  the  version ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  Uscan's 
text  was  thoroughly  untrustworthy  for  critical  pur- 
poses, an  exact  collation  of  the  Venice  text  of  1805 
became  a  desideratum ;  Dr.  Charles  Rieu  of  the 
British  Museum  undertook  the  task  for  Trecelles. 
thus  supplying  him  with  a  valuable  portion  ot"  tie 
materials  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. By  marking  the  words,  and  noting  the 
import  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  ditert- 
pancies  of  Uscan's  text,  Rieu  did  all  that  *» 
practicable  to  make  the  whole  of  the  labour  of 
Zohrab  available  for  those  not  like  himself  Arme- 
nian scholars.  - 

It  had  been  long  noticed  that  in  the  Armenian 
New  Test,  as  printed  by  Uscan  1  John  v.  7  u 
found:  those  who  aie  only  moderately  acquainted 
with  criticism  would  feel  assured  that  this  must  be 
an  addition,  and  that  it  could  not  be  part  of  the 
original  translation.  Did  Uscan  then  introduce  it 
from  the  Vulgate  ?  he  seems  to  have  admitted  that 
in  some  things  he  supplied  defects  in  his  MS.  br 
translations  from  the  Latin.  It  was,  however,  said 
that  Haitho  king  of  Armenia  (1224-70),  had  in- 
serted this  verse:  that  he  revised  the  Armenian 
version  by  means  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  be 
translated  the  prefaces  of  Jerome  (and  also  uto 
which  are  spurious)  into  Armenian.  Hence  a  kinJ 
of  suspicion  attached  itself  to  the  Armenian  version, 
and  its  use  was  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  critical  authority  whict 
could  be  safely  used.  The  known  fact  that  Zohrab 
had  omitted  1  John  v.  7,  was  felt  to  be  so  far  satis- 
factory that  it  showed  that  he  had  not  found  it  ia 
his  MSS.,  which  were  thus  seen  to  be  earlier  than 
the  introduction  of  this  corruption.  But  the  col- 
lation of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  his  statement  of  the  Arme- 
nian authorities,  set  forth  the  character  of  the  version 
distinctly  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  the  text  in 
general.  Dr.  Rieu  says  of  1  John  v.  7,  that  out  ct 
eighteen  MSS.  used  by  Zohrab,  one  only,  aud  thai 
written  A.D.  1656,  has  the  passage  as  in  the 
phaiiic  Greek  text.  In  one  ancient  MS.  the  readiK 
is  found  from  a  recent  correction.  Thus  there  s 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  was  inserted  b; 
Haitho,  or  by  any  one  till  the  time  when  Vsca 
lived.  The  wording,  however,  of  Uscan  in  tl» 
place,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  MS.  of  165f : 
so  that  each  seems  to  have  been  independently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  That  Uscan  did  this,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  in  the  inHneoatt 
context  Uscan  accords  with  the  Latin  in  opposition 
to  all  collated  Armenian  MSS. :  thus  in  ver.  6,  be 
follows  the  Latin  "  Chrislus  est  Veritas ;"  in  vs. 
20  he  has,  instead  of  «Vp«»,  the  subjunctive  an- 
swering to  simus:  even  in  this  minute  point  tw 
Armenian  MSS.  definitely  vary  from  Uscan.  In 
iii.  11,  for  lya-Kuixtv,  Uscan  stands  alone  in  ap«- 
ing  with  the  Vulgate  ditigalis.  These  are  proofs  of 
the  employment  of  the  Vulgate  either  by  Uscan,  a 
by  some  one  else  who  prepared  the  MS.  tiou)  tVva 
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he  printed.  There  are  many  other  passages  in 
which  alterations  or  considerable  additions  (see  for 
instance  Matt.  ivi.  2,  3,  xxiii.  14;  John  riii.  1-11 ; 
Acts  it.  34,  xxiii.  24,  xxviii.  25),  are  proofs  that 
Uscan  agrees  with  the  Vulgate  against  all  known 
MSS.  (These  variations  in  the  two  texts  of  Uscan 
and  Zohrab,  as  well  as  the  material  readings  of 
Armenian  MSS.  are  inserted  in  Tregelles's  Greek 
Test,  on  Dr.  Kieu's  authority.) 

But  systematic  revision  with  the  Vulgate  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  Uscan 's  text :  they  differ  greatly 
in  characteristic  readings ;  though  here  and  there 
throughout  there  is  gome  mark  of  an  influence 
drawn  from  the  Vulgate.  And  as  to  accordances 
with  the  Latin,  we  hare  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  proof  of  alterations  having  been  made 
in  the  days  of  King  Haitho. 

Some  hare  spoken  of  this  version  as  though  it 
had  been  made  from  the  l'eshito  Syriac,  and  not 
from  the  Greek;  the  only  grounds  for  such  a  notion 
can  be  the  facts  connected  with  part  of  the  history 
of  its  execution.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  lead- 
ings which  show  that  the  translators  had  made 
some  use  of  the  SyriaC;  but  these  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  texture  of  the  version :  an  addi- 
tion from  John  xx.  21,  brought  into  Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  in  both  the  Armenian  and  the  Peshito  is  pro- 
bably the  most  marked. 

The  collations  of  MSS.  show  that  some  amongst 
them  differ  greatly  from  the  rest :  it  seems  as  if  the 
variations  did  not  in  such  cases  originate  in  Arme- 
nian, but  they  must  have  sprung  from  some  recast- 
ing of  the  text  and  its  revision  by  Greek  copies. 
There  may  perhaps  be  proofs  of  the  difference 
between  the  MS.  brought  from  Ephesus,  and  the 
copies  afterwards  used  at  Alexandria ;  but  thus 
much  at  least  is  a  certain  conclusion,  that  compa- 
rison with  Greek  copies  of  different  kinds  must  at 
some  period  have  taken  place.  The  omission  of 
the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  iu 
the  older  Armenian  copies,  and  their  insertion  in 
the  later,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  some  effective 
revision. 

The  Armenian  version  in  its  general  texture  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Test. :  it  was  a  worthy  service  to  rehabilitate  it  as 
a  critical  witness  as  to  the  general  reading  of  certain 
Greek  copies  existing  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th 
century. 

Literature. — Moses  Chorenensis,  Bittoriae  Ar- 
menenicae  Libri  iii.  ed.  Guliel.  et  Georg.  Whis- 
ton,  1736 ;  Rieu  (Dr.  Charles),  MS.  collation  of 
the  Armenian  text  of  Zohrab,  and  translation  of  the 
various  readings  made  for  TregeUes.     [S.  P.  T.] 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [Takoums,  p.  1637.] 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— 1.  The  Memphitio 
Version. — The  version  thus  designated  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  translation 
known  to  scholars ;  Coptic  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sufficiently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  fact  was  established  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
translation  then  so  termed :  for  in  the  dialect  of 
Upper  Egypt  there  was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the 
ancient  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
is  taken.  Thus  Copto-Memphitic,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt. 

When  Egyptian  translations  were  made  we  do 
not  know:  we  find,  however,  that  in  the  middle  of 
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the  4th  century  the  Egyptian  language  was  in  great 
use  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  tor  the  rule  of  I'achomius  for  the  monks  is 
stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Egyptian,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  It  was 
prescribed  that  every  one  of  the  monks  (estimated 
at  seven  thousand)  for  whom  this  rule  in  Egyptian 
was  drawn  up,  was  to  learn  to  read .  (whether  so 
disposed  or  not),  so  as  to  be  able  at  least  to  read 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalms.  The  whole  narra- 
tion presupposes  that  there  was  in  Upper  Egypt  a 
translation. 

So,  too,  also  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  snme  century. 
For  Pallndius  found  at  Kitria  the  Abbot  John  of 
Lycopolis,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Test.,  but  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek;  so  that  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  through  an  inter- 
preter. There  seems  to  be  proof  of  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  Egyptian  language  even  before  this  time. 
Those  who  know  what  the  early  Christian  worship 
was,  will  feel  how  cogent  is  the  proof  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  then  been  translated. 

When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  language  and  races  of  modern  Egypt, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  native  Christians  use 
only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in  their  services  and 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  employ 
a  dialect  of  the  Coptic  This  is  the  version  now 
termed  Memphitic.  When  MSS.  had  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  Thomas  Marshall,  an  Englishman,  pre- 
pared in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospels ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  his  death.  From  some  of  the  readings 
having  been  noted  by  him  Mill  was  able  to  use  them 
for  insertion  in  his  Greek  Test. ;  they  often  difler 
(sometimes  for  the  better)  from  the  text  published 
by  Wilkins.  Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth; 
in  1716  he  published  at  Oxford  the  first  Memphitic 
New  Test.,  founded  on  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
compared  with  some  at  Home  and  Palis.  That 
he  did  not  execute  the  work  in  a  veiy  satisfac- 
tory manner  would  probably  now  be  owned  by  every 
one ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  else  did 
it  at  all.  Wilkins  gave  no  proper  account  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  nor  of  the  variations  which 
he  found  in  them :  his  text  seems  to  be  in  many 
places  a  confused  combination  of  what  he  took  from 
various  MSS. ;  so  that  the  sentences  do  not  properly 
connect  themselves,  even  (it  is  said)  in  grammatical 
construction.  And  yet  for  130  years  this  was  the 
on/>/  Memphitic  edition. 

In  1846-8,  Schwartze  published  at  Berlin  an 
edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  there.  These 
were  almost  entirely  modern  transcripts ;  but  with 
these  limited  materials  he  produced  a  tar  more  satis- 
factory work  than  that  of  Wilkins.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page  he  gave  the  variations  which  he  fonnd  in 
his  copies ;  and  subjoined  there  was  a  collation  of 
the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  versions  with  Lacli- 
mann's  Greek  Test.  (1842),  and  the  first  of  Tisch- 
endorf  (1841).  There  are  also  such  references  to 
the  Latin  version  of  Wilkins,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  he  supposed  that  all  who  used  his  edition 
would  also  have  that  of  Wilkins  before  them. 

The  death  of  Schwartze  prevented  the  continua- 
tion of  his  labours.  Since  then  Boetticher's  editions, 
first  of  the  Acts  and  then  of  the  Epistles,  hive  ap- 
peared ;  these  are  not  in  a  form  which  is  available 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  Egyptian:  the  editor  gives  as  his  reason  for 
issuing  a  bare  text,  that  he  intended  soon  to  publish 
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u  work  of  hi»  own  in  which  he  would  fully  employ 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Several  years 
have  since  passed,  and  Boetticher  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  further  prospect  of  the  issue  of  such  volume 
on  the  ancient  versions. 

lu  1848-52,  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Meni- 
phitic  New  Test,  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  Iter.  K.  T.  I.ieder  of  Cairo.  In  its  pre- 
paration he  followed  MSS.  without  depending  on 
the  text  of  Wilkins.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
variations  of  the  authorities,  which  would  have 
hardly  been  a  suitable  accompaniment  of  an  edition 
intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Coptic  churches, 
and  in  which,  while  the  Egyptian  text  which  is 
read  aloud  is  printed  in  large  characters,  theie  is  at 
the  side  a  small  column  in  Arabic  in  order  that  the 
leaders  may  themselves  be  able  to  understand  some- 
thing of  what  they  read  aloud. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  give  a  history  of  this 
version :  we  find  proof  that  such  a  translation  ex- 
isted in  early  times,  we  find  this  now  (and  from 
time  immemorial )  in  church  use  in  Egypt ;  when 
speaking  of  its  internal  character  and  its  value  as 
to  textual  criticism  (after  the  other  Egyptian  ver- 
sions have  been  described),  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  many  considerations  which  go  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  what  we  now  have,  with  that  which 
must  have  existed  at  an  early  period. 

The  Old  Testament  of  this  version  was  made  from 
the  I. XX.  Of  this,  Wilkins  edited  the  Pentateuch 
in  17:11 ;  the  Psalter  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1744.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tattam  edited  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets in  1836,  Job  in  1846,  and  the  Major  Prophets 
in  1852.    Bardelli  published  Daniel  in  1849. 

II.  The  Thebaic  Version. — The  examination 
of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed  that 
besides  the  Memphitic  there  is  also  another  version 
in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect.  To  this  the  name 
Sahidic  was  applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic  de- 
signation lor  Upper  Egypt  and  its  ancient  language. 
It  is,  however,  tar  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a 
name  not  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
occupants  of  that  land:  thus  Copto-Thebaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far  prefer- 
able. The  first  who  attended  much  to  the  subject 
of  this  version  was  Woide,  who  collected  readings 
from  MSS.  which  he  communicated  to  Cramer  in 
1779.^  In  1785  Mingnrelli  published  a  few  por- 
tions of  this  vei  sion  of  the  New  Test,  from  the 
Knnian  MSS.  In  1789  Giorgi  edited  very  valu- 
able Greek  and  Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
Milliter,  in  1787,  had  published  a  fragment  of 
Daniel  in  this  version ;  and  in  1789  he  brought  out 
|>oitions  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with 
readings  which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year 
Mingarelli  printed  Mark  xi.  29-xv.  22,  from  MSS. 
which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  Nani ;  hut 
owing  to  the  editor's  death  the  unfinished  sheets 
were  never,  properly  speaking,  published.  A  few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated :  they  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  the  MSS.  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they 
tell,  and  from  their  containing  a  portion  of  the  New 
Test.nol  found,  it  appears,  in  any  known  MS.  Woide 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  the  collection  of  portions  I 
of  the  Thebaic  Scriptures:  he  had  even  issued  a ; 
Prospectus  of  such  an  edition  in  1778.  Woide's  i 
death  took  place  before  his  edition  was  completed. 
In  1 799,  however,  it  appeared  under  the  editorial ; 


care  of  Ford.  In  this  work  all  the  portions  found 
by  Woide  himself  were  given,  as  well  as  those  pub- 
lished by  Mingarelli  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  not  only 
were  Mingarelli's  posthumous  sheets  passed  by,  but 
also  all  that  had  been  published  by  Munter  ami 
Giorgi,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  Hunter  from 
the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  Ford  might  hare  used  for 
his  edition.  This  collection  of  fragments  contains 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thebaic  New  Test,  "net 
might,  however,  be  greatly  amplified  out  of  what 
are  mentioned  by  Zoega,  as  found  in  the  Borgian 
MSS.  (now  in  the  Propaganda),  in  his  catalogue 
published  in  1810  after  his  death.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  that  this  definite  account  of  ex- 
isting Thebaic  fragments  would  have  remained  for 
more  than  half  a  century  without  some  Egyptian 
scholar  having  rescued  the  inedited  portions  of  this 
version  from  their  obscurity ;  and  surely  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case  if  Biblical  critics  had  been 
found  who  possess  Egyptian  learning. 

In  the  Memphitic  Gospels  of  Schwartze  there  is 
not  only,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  collation 
subjoined  of  the  Thebaic  text,  but  also  the  criticisms 
of  that  learned  editor  on  both  Ford  and  Woide, 
neither  of  whom,  in  his  judgment,  possessed  suffi- 
cient editorial  competency.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
perhaps  correct ;  but  still  let  it  be  observed,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  Woide  (of  which 
Ford  was  simply  the  continuer),  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  but  that  the  Thebaic  New  Test,  would 
remain  un printed  still.  Had  this  been  the  cue  the 
loss  to  textual  criticism  would  hare  been  great. 

III.  A  Third  Egyptian  Version. — Scow 
Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both  Munter 
and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS.,  which  in 
dialect  differ  both  from  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic. 
These  fragments,  of  a  third  Egyptian  translation, 
were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independently  ia 
the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of  Epypt  this 
third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its 
distinctive  name,  has  been  a  good  deal  ducossei 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  chattel 
under  the  name  of  Bashnmric,  and  this  has  by  some 
been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this  version. 
Giorgi  supposed  that  this  was  the  dialect  of  the 
Ammonian  Oasis ;  in  this  Munter  agreed  with  bin; 
aud  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Ammonia- 
There  is  in  fact  no  certainty  on  the  subject :  but  a> 
the  affinities  of  the  dialect  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Thebaic,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  Baahvur  » 
the  district  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta, 
it  seems  by  no  means  likely  that  it  can  belong  tot 
region  so  far  from  the  Thebaid.  Indeed  it  has  bea 
reasonably  doubted  whether-  the  slight  differences 
(mostly  those  of  orthography)  entitle  this  to  1* 
considered  to  be  a  really  different  dialect  from  nV 
Thebaic  itself. 

After  the  first  portions  of  this  version,  otnen 
were  transcribed  independently  by  Zoega  and  Engn- 
breth,  and  their  transcripts  appeared  respeetrriir 
in  1810  and  1811.  The  latter  of  these  scholars 
accompanied  his  edition  with  critical  remarks,  sad 
the  text  of  the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  sane 
page  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  Character  aud  critical  me  of  the  Iktyptin 
Versions. — It  appears  that  the  Thebaic  version  mar 
reasonably  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Hen- 
phitic.  The  two  translations  are  independent  of 
each  .ther,  and  both  spring  from  Greek  copies.  Tk* 
Thebaic  has  been  considered  to  be  the  older  of  the 
two,  partly  from  it  having  been  thought  thai » 
book  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  quotes  this  version,  *nd 
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from  what  was  judged  to  be  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  so  referred  to.  There  are  other  grounds  less 
precarious.  If  the  Memphitic  version  exhibits  ■» 
general  agreement  with  the  text  current  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  third  century,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  either  belongs  to  that  age,  or  at 
least  to  one  not  very  remote.  Now  while  this  is 
the  case  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Thebaic 
seems  to  have  been  framed  from  a  text  in  which 
theie  was  a  much  greater  admixture,  and  that  not 
vising  from  the  later  revisions  which  moulded  it 
into  the  transition  text  of  the  fourth  century  (com- 
mencing probably  at  Antioch),  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction :  so  that  the  contents  of  the  two 
versions  would  seem  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  Thebaic  is  most  to  be  regarded,  but  that  the 
Memphitic  is  often  preferable  as  to  the  goodness  of 
its  readings,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  dialect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  Hellenized  region  of 
Lower  Egypt  would  not  require  a  vernacular  ver- 
sion at  so  early  a  period  as  would  the  more 
thoroughly  Egyptian  region  of  the  Thebaid.  There 
are  some  marks  of  want  of  polish  in  the  Thebaic ; 
the  Greek  ^words  which  are  introduced  are  changed 
into  a  barbarous  form ;  the  habitual  introduction  of 
an  aspirate  shows  either  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
Greek  sounds,  or  else  it  seems  like  a  want  of  polish 
in  the  dialect  itself.  That  such  a  mode  of  express- 
ing Greek  words  in  Egyptian  is  not  needed,  we  can 
see  from  its  non-existence  in  the  Memphitic. 

The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these : — that 
the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
7  the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
among  the  Christians  in  Upper  Egypt ;  that  it  was 
formed  from  MSS.  such  as  were  then  current  in 
the  regions  of  Egypt  which  were  distant  from  Alex- 
andria ;  that  afterwards  the  Memphitic  version  was 
executed  in  what  was  the  more  polished  dialect, 
from  the  Greek  copies  of  Alexandria;  and  that  thus 
in  process  of  time  the  Memphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  Possibly  the  disuse  of  the  Thebaic 
in  the  Egyptian  churches  did  not  take  place  until 
-  Arabic  was  fast  becoming  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
that  land.  It  will  be  well  for  those  whose  studies 
enable  them  personally  to  enter  on  the  domain  of 
Egyptian  literature,  to  communicate  to  Biblical 
scholar's  the  results  of  new  researches. 

The  value  of  these  versions  in  textual  criticism, 
even  though  they  are  known  only  through  defective 
channels,  is  very  high.  In  some  respect  they  afford 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  relative  to  the  text  cur- 
rent in  Egypt  in  the  early  centuries,  as  do  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  version  of  Jerome  for  that  in  use  in 
the  West.  [Volqate.] 

A  tew  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting  the 
third  Egyptian  version.  The  fragments  of  this  fol- 
low the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
character.  This  version  does  however  possess  critical 
value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  portion  not 
known  in  the  Thebaic.  The  existence  of  the  third 
version  is  a  farther  argument  as  to  the  early  ex- 
istence and  use  of  the  Thebaic,  for  this  seems  to  be 
formed  from  it  by  moulding  it  into  the  colloquial 
dialect  of  some  locality. 

Literature. — Schwartze,  Qvatuor  Emrvjelia  in 
Dialecto  Linguae  Copticae  Memphitica,  1846-7 ; 
Woide,  Novi  Testamenti  Fragmenta  Sahidica 
(i.e.  Thebaics),  [Appendix  ad  Cod.  Alex.],  1799; 
Mingarelli,  Aegyptiorum  Codicum  Reliquiae,  1785, 
be..  ;  Miinter,  Commentatio  de  indole  Versionis 
If.  T.  Sahidicae,  1789 ;  Giorgi,  Fragmentum  Ev. 
S.  Joan.  Graeco-Copto-lhebaicum,  1789;  Zoega, 
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Catalogue  Codicum  Copticorum  Manuscriptorum 
qui  in  Ituseo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur,  1810 ; 
Engelbreth,  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veteris 
et  Nooi  Testamenti,  1811.  [S.  P.  T.] 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the  year  318  the 
Gothic  bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas, 
was  bom.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of 
the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  subscribed  a  confession  r 
rejecting  the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicaea ;  through 
him  it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism;  it  may  be,  however,  more  correct  to 
consider  that  Arianism  (or  Semi-Arianism)  had  al- 
ready spread  amongst  the  Goths  inhabiting  within 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Greeks  • 
and  Latins.  Theophilus,  the  predecessor  of  Ulphilas, 
had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  and  hml 
subscribed  the  Homo-ousion  confession.  The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  translation  in  which  tew  traces,  if  any  (except  in 
Phil.  ii.  6),  can  be  found  of  his  peculiar'  and  erro- 
neous dogmas.  In  388  Ulphilas  visited  Oonstan-  t 
tinople  to  defend  his  heterodox  creed,  and  while 
there  he  died. 

In  the  5th  century  the  Eastern  Goths  occupied 
and  governed  Italy,  while  the  Western  Goths  took 
possession  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  century  Amongst  the  Goths  f 
in  both  these  countries  can  the  use  of  this  version 
be  traced.  It  must  in  fact  have  at  one  time  been 
the  vernacular  translation  of  a  large  portion  of 
Europe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  through 
Morillon  having  mentioned  that  he  had  observed 
one  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  He  transcribed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  some  other  parts,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  as  were  other  verses  copied  soon 
after  by  Arnold  Mercator. 

In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Swedes  took  that  part  of  Prague 
on  the  left  of  the  Moldau  (Kleine  Seite),  and 
amongst  the  spoils  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of. 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus.  *f 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden;  but  whether  the 
same  or  not,  it  had  been  long  at  Prague  when  found 
there  by  the  Swedes,  for  Strenius,  who  died  in  1601, 
mentions  it  as  being  there.  The  Codex  Argenteus 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm  ;  but  on  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  few 
years  later,  it  disappeared.  In  1655  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland,  who  had 
been  the  queen's  librarian ;  to  him  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  been  given,  and  not  to  the  T 
queen  herself,  by  the  general  who  brought  it  from 
Prague.  In  1662  it  was  repurchased  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  who  caused 
it  to  be  splendidly  bound,  and  placed  it  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  now  * 
remains. 

While  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  Vossius  a 
transcript  was  made  of  its  text,  from  which  Junius,  r 
his  uncle,  edited  the  first  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665 :  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels, 
edited  by  Marshall,  accompanied  the  Gothic  text. 
The  labours  of  other  editors  succeeded :  Stiern- 
hielm,  1671;  Benzel  and  Lye,  1750;  and  others 
comparatively  recent.  The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum 
that  was  once  purple,  in  silver  letters,  except  those' 
at  the  beginning  of  sections,  which  are  golden  The 
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Gospels  have  many  lacunae:  it  is  calculated  that 

y  when  entire  it  consisted  of  320  folios ;  there  are 
now  but  188.    The  uniformity  of  the  writing  is 

0  wonderful:  so  that  it  lias  been  thought  whether 
each  letter  was  not  formed  by  a  hot  iron  impressing 
the  gold  or  silver,  used  just  as  bookbinder  put  on 
the  lettering  to  the  back  of  a  book.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 

,  have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably  in 
Upper  Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty. 
Some  in  the  last  century  supposed  that  the  language 
of  this  document  is  not  Gothic,  but  Frankish — on 
opinion  which  was  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  in 
Italy  of  Ostro-Gothic  writings,  about  which  there 

f  could  be  no  question  raised.  Some  Visi-Gothic 
monuments  in  Spain  were  evidence  on  the  same 
side. 

Knittel,  in  1762,  edited  from  a  Wolfenbuttel  pa- 
limpsest some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  Ci'othic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  version  of  Ulphilas.  This  discovery  first  made 
known  the  existence  of  any  part  of  a  version  of  the 
J  Epistles.  The  portions  brought  to  light  were  soon 
afterwards  used  by  Ihre  in  the  collection  of  re- 
marks on  Ulphilas  edited  in  1773  by  Busching. 

But  as  it  was  certain  that  in  obscure  places  the 
Codex  Argenteus  had  been  not  very  correctly  read, 
Ihre  laboured  to  copy  it  with  exactitude,  and  to 
form  a  Latin  version :  what  he  had  thus  prepared 
was  edited  by  Zahn  in  1805. 

New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version  in 
1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the  Arobrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  a 
librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of  some  Gothic  writing 
under  that  of  one  of  the  codices.  This  was  found 
to  be  part  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehcminh.  In 
making  further  examination,  four  other  palimpsests 
were  found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  conjunction 
with  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their 
labours  resulted  in  the  recovery,  besides  a  few  por- 
t  tions  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  some  parts  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  edition  of  Gabelentx  and  Loebe  (1836-45) 
contains  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic 
Version,  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a 
Gothic  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  These  editors 
were  at  the  pains  to  re-examine,  at  Upsal  and  Milan, 
the  MSS.  themselves.  They  have  thus,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  repetition  of  errors  made 
by  their  predecessors.  The  Milan  palimpsests  were 
chemically  restored  when  the  mode  of  doing  this 
was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  the 
whole  texture  of  the  vellum  seems  stained  and 
spoiled,  and  thus  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  read  the 
ancient  writing  correctly.  Those  who  have  them- 
selves looked  at  the  Wolfenbuttel  palimpsest  from 
which  Knittel  edited  the  portions  of  Romans,  and 
who  have  also  examined  the  Gothic  palimpsests  at 
Milan,  will  probably  agree  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
read  the  unrestored  MS.  at  Wolfenbuttel  than  the 
restored  MSS.  at  Milan.1  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  would  appreciate  the  labours  of  Gabe- 
lentx  and  Loebe. 

In  1854  Uppstrom  published  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  with  a  beautiful 
fac-simile.    Ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  were  then  miss- 


•  Such  is  the  writer's  Judgment  from  his  own  exami- 
nation of  tbe  palimpsest  at  WolfenbUKel.  and  of  those  at 


ing,  and  Uppstrom  tells  a  rather  ungratifying  story 
that  they  had  been  stolen  by  some  English  tra- 
veller. It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  that  a  lev 
years  afterwards  the  real  thief  on  his  death-bed 
restored  the  missing  leaves ;  and,  though  stolen,  it ' 
was  not  by  anyone  out  of  Sweden.  Uppstrom  edited 
them  as  a  supplement  in  1857. 

In  1855-6  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
known  to  be  extant.  He  accompanies  the  Gothic 
text  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  there  are  s 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  subjoined.  This  editJca 
is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentx  and 
Loebe.  Another  edition  of  Ulphilas  by  F.  L.  Stamm 
appeared  at  Paderborn  in  1 858. 

As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic  lanenase 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great  interest ;  a* 
a  version  the  use  of  which  was  once  extended 
widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
Christianization  of  the  Gotbs;  and  as  a  version 
knoan  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th  century,  sod 
transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it  has  its  value 
in  textual  criticism,  being  thus  a  witness  to  readings 
which  were  current  in  that  age.  In  certain  passage 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  some  proof  of  the  J 
influence  of  the  Latin ;  and  this  has  been  regarded  1 
as  confirmed  by  the  order  of  the  Gospels  in  tie 
Codex  Argenteua,  being  that  of  some  of  the  Old  bibs 
MSS.,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  But  if  the  pecu- 
liarities pointed  out  were  borrowed  in  the  Gothic 
from  the  Latin,  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  ei- 
ceptionnl  points,  and  not  such  as  affect  the  general 
texture  of  the  version,  for  its  Greek  origin  is  not 
to  be  mistaken.  This  is  certain  from  the  maimer 
in  which  the  Greek  constructions  and  the  forms  of 
compound  words  are  imitated.  The  very  mistakes 
of  rendering  are  proofs  of  Greek  and  not  Litis 
origin.  The  marks  of  conformity  to  the  Latin  nay 
have  been  introduced  into  the  version  in  the  esse 
of  MSS.  copied  in  Italy  during  the  rule  in  that 
land  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns.  The  Wolfenbuttel 
palimpsest  has  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Gothic 

The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  msde 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  cenrorr; 
another  witness  to  which  is  the  revised  form 
of  the  Old  Latin,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Coda 
Brixianus  (this  revision  being  in  fact  the  Itaiay 
[VUI/JATE.] 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  readings  of  the  Gothic 
confirm  those  of  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the 
united  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  possess  espedii 
weight. 

Literature. — Waitz,  Ueber  dot  Leben  nsri  & 
Lehre  del  Ulphila,  1840;  Gabelentx  and  Loebe. 
Ulphilas  (Prolegomena),  1836-43;  Uppstroro.CoKi 
Argenteus,  1854  (Decern  Codicu  A nicutei  rtxnriw 
folia,  1857) ;  Massmann,  UlJUas,  1857.     [S.  V.  T.j 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. 

1.  SEPTDAOINT. — In  addition  to  the  special 
article  on  this  version  [Septuaqwt]  a  few  points 
may  be  noted  here. 

(I.)  Koine. — In  all  discussions  relative  to  the 
name  of  Septuagint,  so  universally  appropriated  t» 
the  Greek  version  of  Alexandria,  the  scholkm  dis- 
covered by  Osann  and  published  by  Kitschl  ought 
to  be  considered.    The  origin  of  this  Latin  sohoboa 


Milan ;  but  of  course  he  never  saw  the  latter  prior 
their  restoration. 
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is  carious.  The  substance  of  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  extracted  from  Callimachns  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Alexandrian  Librarians,  by  Tzetzes,  and  from 
his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  century  has 
formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The  writer 
has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient  Greek 
poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
-  Philsdeiphns,  and  then  he  thus  continues :  "  Nam 
rex  ille  philosophis  arTertissimus  (corr. '  ditfertissi- 
mus,'  Kitschl,  *  affectissimus,'  Thiersch)  et  caeteris 
omnibus  auctoribus  clans,  disquisitis  impensa  regiae 
manilicentiae  ubique  ten-arum  quantum  valuit  vc- 
luminibus  opera  Demetrii  Phalerei  phzxa  senum 
duas  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteiam  extra  regiam  alteiam 
autem  in  regia."  The  scholion  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  books  in  many  languages :  "  quae  summa 
diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  li.nguam  fecit  ab  optimis 
interpretibus  couverti."  *    Bemhardy  reads  instead 
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The  amplifications  of  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan  often 
resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if  similar 
false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in  each 
case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.  is  more  Jewish 
than  Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of 
translation  from  a  Samaritan  Codex,  which  would 
involve  the  subject  in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave 
more  points  to  be  explained.  (On  some  of  the  sup- 
posed agreements  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Samaritan, 
see  Bishop  Fitzgerald  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Oct.  1848,  pp.  324-332.) 

(HI.)  The  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the 
LXX. — This  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  not  so  much,  probably, 
as  its  importance  deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tre- 
gelles  many  years  ago  that  the  headings  of  certain 
Psalms  in  the  LXX.  coincide  with  the  liturgical  t 


of  "phzxa  senum,'  «et  lxi  seuum,  and  this  I  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer-Book:  the  results 
correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as  it  well  may  |         at  a  \nta.  commuuicated  in  Kitto's 

some  correction  is  manifestly  needed,  and  this  \  j^u^ai  0t  Sacred  Literature,  April,  1852,  pp. 


be 


appears  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  seventy  elders  j  207-9.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated :— The 
associated  in  the  formation  of  the  Library.  The  tes-  23rd  psa|n)(  Lxx.  (24th,  Hebrew),  is  headed  in 
timony  comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authority  ;  ^ne  t,XX.,  tj}»  juiot  aafSfidrov ;  so  too  in  Hebrew,  in 
and  this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true), ,  ^         Pra,iersof  the  Sephardim,  p^JOn  DV3 : 


would  connect  the  Septuagmt  with  the  Library ; 
designation  which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  there  deposited ;  and,  let 
the  translation  be  once  known  by  such  a  name, 
then  nothing  would  be  more  probable  than  that  the 
designation  should  be  applied  to  the  translators. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fables.  Let  the  Septuagmt  be  first  known 
as  applying  to  the  associates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Library,  then  to  the  Library  itself,  and  then  to  that 
particular  book'  in  the  Library  which  to  so  many 
had  a  tar  greater  value  than  all  its  other  contents. 
Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus  trans- 
lated and  then  deposited  in  the  Koyal  Library  is  a 
separate  question. 

(II.)  The  Connexion  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
LXX.  with  the  Samaritan  Text. — It  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Samaritan 
copy  and  the  LXX.  agree  in  readings  which  difler 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  has  been 
f  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  perhaps  two  thousand 
places.  The  conclusion  to  which  some  thus  came 
was  that  the  LXX.  must  have  been  translated  from 
a  Samaritan  copy. 

But,  on  many  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
admit  this,  even  if  it  were  fouud  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  coincidences.  For  (i.)  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  the  discrepancies  of  the  Sama- 
ritan and  Jewish  copies  be  estimated  numerically, 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  to  agree  far  more  fre- 
*  quently  with  tiie  latter  than  the  former.  ( ii.)  In 
the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  passages  oc- 
curring in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  LXX.  does  not  contain  them,  (iii.)  In 
the  passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found, 
both  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.,  from  the  Jewish 
text,  they  often  diller  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
amplification  of  the  LXX.  is  less  than  that  of  the 


Ps.  xlvii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xlviii.),  htvripa  aafifSirov, 
"VP  Orb :  Ps.  xciii.,  LXX.  (Heb.  xciv.),  rtrpdti 
aaPPdrov,  T21  DYb:  Ps.  xcii.,  LXX.  (Heb. 
xciii.),  (Is  tV  riixipw  rov  rpoaafi&irov,  O'b 
tVC.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek  copies  extant 
which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psalms  lxxxi. 
and  lxxx.  (Heb.  lixxii.  and  lxxxi.),  which  the  Jewish 
Prayer-Book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  fifth 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  Psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin 
Psaltcritan  Vetus  having  the  prefixed  quiuta  sab- 
bati,  WDn  DV^.  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  notation  of  these  Psalms  in  the  LXX.  is  iu 
accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in 
other  passages  of  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  text 
cannot  at  times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use, 
and  whether  they  do  not  originate  in  part  from 
rubrical  directions.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain 
that  the  Psalms  were  translated  from  a  copy  pre- 
pared for  synagogue  worship. 

2.  Aquila. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
second  century  there  were  three  versions  executed  ^ 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (see  Bartolocci,  Bibtiotheca 
Rabb.  iv.  281)*  describes  him  as  a  disciple  of  Habbi 
Akiba;  and  this  would  place  him  in  some  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (*.D.  117-188). 
It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  version  was  to 
aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the  Chris- 
tians :  and  that  as  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  the  LXX.,  they  wished  to  have  a  version 
of  their  own  on  which  they  could  rely.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Jews  in  many  Greek-speaking 


Samaritan,    (iv.)  Some  of  the  small  amplifications 

in  which  the  Samaritan  seems  to  accord  with  the  countries  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  He- 
LXX.  are  in  such  incorrect  and  non-idiomatic  He-  brew  to  refer  for  themselves  to  the  original,  and 
brew  that  it  is  suggested  that  these  must  be  trans-  i  thus  they  wished  to  have  such  a  Greek  translation 
lotions,  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the  LXX.    (v.)  j  as  they  might  use  with  confidence  in  their  discus- 


«•  See  Thiersch,  De  Pentateuchi  versione  Alexandrina,  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Instead  of  that  of  the  Jeru- 
pp<  8,  9.   Erlangen,  1841.  aalem  Talmud,  a  confusion  which  needs  to  be  explicitly, 

'  Elchhom  and  those  who  have  followed  him  state  this  and  not  merely  tacitly  corrected. 
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•ions.  Such  controversies  were  (it  must  be  re- 
membered) a  new  thing.  Prior  to  tlic  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  there  were  none  besides  the  Jews  who 
used  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  learning 
God's  revealed  truth,  except  those  who  either  par- 
tially or  wholly  became  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
But  now  the  Jews  saw  to  their  grief,  that  their 
Scriptures  were  made  the  instruments  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  a  religion  which  they  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  an  a|>ostasy  from  Moses. 

This,  then,  is  »  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  version.  Extreme  litemlity  and  an  occasional 
polemical  bins  appear  to  be  its  chief  characteristics. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  is  very  often  vio- 
lated in  order  to  produce  what  was  intended  should 
be  a  very  literal  version ;  and  thus,  not  only  sense 
but  grammar  even  was  disregarded:  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  his  rendering  the  Hebrew 
particle  flK  by  trbr,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1,  ohv  toy 
ovpewbr  Kal  vim  tV  yijv,  "  quod  Graeca  et 
Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit,"  as  Jerome 
says.  Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Gen.  v.  5, 
Kol  ffqaw  'Aoa/u  TpidJcorra  (ros  Kal  ivtxutitrta 
trot. 

It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  this  version  was 
formed  for  controversial  purposes :  a  proof  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  rendering  of  particular  pas- 
sages, such  as  Is.  vii.  14,  where  HD^V,  in  the 
LXX.  wapiirot,  is  by  Aquila  translated  ptavis ; 
such  rendering*  might  be  regarded  perhaps  rather  as 
modes  of  avoiding  an  argument  than  as  direct  falsi- 
fication. There  certainly  was  room  for  a  version 
which  should  express  the  Hebrew  more  accurately 
than  was  done  by  the  LXX.;  but  if  this  had  been 
thoroughly  carried  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  in  many  important  points  of  docti  ini  —such, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  rejection  of  Israel,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  text  would  hare  been  in  far  closer  con- 
formity with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Test,  than 
was  the  LXX.  itself.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
one  polemical  object  was  to  make  the  citations  in 
the  New  Test,  from  the  Old  appear  to  be  incon- 
clusive, by  producing  other  renderings  (often  pro- 
bably more  literally  exact)  differing  from  the  LXX., 
or  even  contradicting  it.  Thus  Christianity  might 
seem  to  the  Jewish  mind  to  rest  on  a  false  basis. 
But  in  many  cases  a  really  critical  examiner  would 
have  found  that  in  points  of  important  doctrine  the 
New  Test,  definitely  rejects  the  reading  of  the 
I.XX.  (when  utterly  unsuited  to  the  matter  in 
hand),  and  adopts  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put  forth  -  second 
edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  version,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  followed,  but  it  is 
not  known  if  this  extended  to  the  whole,  or  only  to 
three  books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragmeuts. 

Aquila  eften  appears  to  have  to  closely  sought  to 
follow  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  words,  that 
not  only  does  his  version  produce  no  definite  idea, 
but  it  does  not  even  suggest  any  meaning  at  all. 
If  we  possessed  it  perfect  it  would  have  been  of 
great  value  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
though  often  it  would  be  of  no  service  as  to  its 
real  understanding.' 

That  this  version  was  employed  for  centuries  by 
the  Jews  themselves  is  proved  indirectly  by  the 
146th  Novella  of  Justinian :  »A»;f  ol  SA  Tiji  'EA- 
\r)viSos  irayivio-Korrts  -rp  riv  «3So^koito 
Xphaovrai  TopoSoVsi .  .  .  WAV  aAA'  i>s  tw  pi)  rat 


Aonraj  abrois  awmk*l*w  rtjurtttnixir  tptaf 
velar,  aSciac  ttto/iw  Kal  rp  'AkuAou  ««xpqer8ai, 
Kay  tl  i\\6<t>v\os  ixtirot  Kal  oi  lurplmr  til 
rifif  Aejeov  fxy  *pbs  robs  i/Mop^Korra  tV 
Suupwia*. 

3.  Theodotios. — The  second  version,  of  which 
we  hare  information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  Kphesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  generally 
described  as  an  Ebionite  :  if  this  is  correct,  his  work 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Christian* 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a  version  of  their 
own  instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the 
Christians,  or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  name  of  translation 
can  be  rightly  applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotion : 
it  is  rather  a  revision  of  the  l.XX.  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  vat 
into  more  conformity  with  the  original.  This  he 
was  able  to  do  (with  the  aid  probably  of  some  in- 
structors) so  as  to  eliminate  portions  which  bad 
been  introduced  into  the  LXX.,  without  really  ban; 
an  integral  part  of  the  version ;  and  also  so  as  to 
bring  much  into  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  is 
other  respects.  But  his  own  knowledge  of  Hebren 
was  evidently  very  limited;  and  thus  words  ami 
parts  of  sentences  were  left  untranslated ;  the  He- 
brew being  merely  written  with  Greek  letters. 

Theodotion  as  well  as  Aquila  was  quoted  kit 
Irenneus;  and  against  both  there  is  the  common 
charge  laid  of  corrupting  texts  which  relate  to  tor' 
Messiah :  some  polemical  intention  in  such  pas- 
sages can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  statement  of 
Epiphauius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  tl* 
reign  of  Commodus  accords  well  with  its  having 
been  quoted  by  Irenaeus;  but  it  cannot  be  correct 
if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin 
Martyr  as  giving  interpretations  004111107  *°  ^* 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  T<-st, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  version  was 
much  used  by  Christians :  probably  many  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  LXX.  were  adopted  Iron)  Theo- 
dotion :  this  may  have  begun  before  the  Biblical 
Inborn*  of  Origen  brought  the  various  versions  into 
one  conspectus.  The  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  by  Theodotion  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
LXX.  in  ecclesiastical  use  as  early  at  least  as  pan 
of  the  third  century.  Hence  Daniel,  as  rendered  or 
revised  by  Theodotion,  has  so  long  taken  the  pbw 
of  the  true  LXX.,  that  their  version  of  this  boot 
was  supposed  not  to  be  extant ;  and  it  has  only  heft 
found  in  oue  MS.  In  most  editions  of  the  I.XV 
Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  substituted  :>- 
that  which  really  belongs  to  that  translation. 

4.  SVMMACHUS  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
to  have  been  an  Ebionite :  so  too  in  the  Syrian  ac- 
counts given  by  Assemani;  Epiphanius,  however, 
and  others  style  him  a  Samaritan.  There  may  hart 
been  Ebionite*  from  amongst  the  Samaritans,  who 
constituted  a  kind  of  separate  sect ;  and  these  mar 
have  desiied  a  version  of  their  own  ;  or  it  may  be 
that  asa  Samaritan  he  made  this  version  for  someot 
that  people  who  employed  Greek, and  who  had  learneii 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  But  periwp* 
to  such  motives  was  added  (if  indeed  this  were  a* 
the  only  cause  of  the  version)  a  desire  for  a  Gives 
translation  not  so  unintelligibly  bald  as  that  of 
Aquila,  and  not  displaying  snch  a  want  of  Hebrew 
learning  as  that  of  Theodotion.  It  is  probable  thai 
if  this  translation  of  Symmachus  had  appeared  prior 
to  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  it  would  have  been  mes- 
tioned  by  him ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  Ke» 
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phanius  says,  namely,  that  he  lived  under  the 
Emperor  SeveruB. 

The  translation  which  he  produced  was  probably 
better  than  the  others  as  to  sense  and  general  phrase- 
ology. .  When  Jerome  speaks  of  a  second  edition  he 
may  probably  mean  some  revision,  more  or  less 
complete,  which  he  executed  alter  his  transition 
was  first  made :  it  could  hardly  be  a  retranslatiou, 
or  anything  at  all  tantamount  thereto. 

5.  TiiE  Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Ver- 
sions.— Besides  the  translations  of  Aquiln,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of 
Origen  comprised  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Test, 
three  other  versions,  placed  tor  comparison  with 
the  LXX. ;  which,  from  their  being  anonymous, 
1  are  only  known  as  the  filth,  sixth,  and  seventh; 
designations  taken  from  the  places  which  they  re- 
spectively occupied  in  Origen 's  columnar  arrange- 
ment. Ancient  writers  seem  not  to  have  been  uni- 
form in  the  notation  which  they  applied  to  these 
versions ;  and  thus  what  is  cited  from  one  by  its 
number  of  reference  is  quoted  by  others  under  a 
different  numeral. 

These  three  partial  translations  were  discovered 
by  Origen  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  connexion 
with  his  great  work  of  Biblical  criticism.  Euse- 
bius  says  that  two  of  these  versions  (but  without 
Jcsignating  precisely  which)  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Kicopolis  on  the  gulf  of 
Actium.  Epiphanius  sap,  that  what  he  terms  the 
fifth,  was  found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nico- 
polis ;  while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  liaving 
been  Ibund  at  the  latter  place. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets :  it  seems  also  to  lie  referred  to  in 
the  Syro-Hexaplitrtext  of  the  second  book  of  Kings: 
it  may  be  doubted  if  in  all  the>e  books  it  was  com- 
plete; or  at  least  if  so  much  were  adopted  by 
Origen.  The  existirg  fragments  prove  that  the 
translator  used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
translators. 

The  tilth  version  seems  to  have  been  just  the 
same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except  2  Kings) : 
and  thus  the  two  may  have  been  confused:  this 
translator  also  seems  to  have  had  the  other  versions 
before  him.  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  filth 
and  sixth  "  Jtta\iicos  translatoi  es  but  the  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a  Christian  when  lie 
executed  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Origen ;  which  seems  from  the  small 
interval  of  time  to  be  hardly  proliable.  For  in 
Hab.  iii.  15  the  translation  runs,  i$\0(t  rod  <r«- 
ffai  rbv  \a6v  gov  bia  'lijvov  rov  xp*0"Tou  gov. 

Of  the  seventh  version  very  few  fragments  re- 
main. It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets ;  and  the  translator  was  probably  a 
Jew. 

From  the  references  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  columnar  arrangement  and  its 
results  (or  who  added  to  such  extracts),  it  has  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  versions  were  spoken  of. 
Of  these  i  "E$pciios  probably  refers  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  or  to  something  drawn  from  it:  4  Upos  to 
the  Old  Syriac  version :  to  Sapaptmicby  probably 
a  reference  to  the  Samaritan  text,  or  some  Samaritan 
gloss :  i  'EWTivixbs,  6  "AAAos,  i  avextyptvpos 
some  unspecified  version  or  versions. 

The  existing  fragments  of  these  varied  versions 
are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the 


relics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  Montfaucon  and  ov 
Bardht. 

[For  an  account  of  the  use  made  of  these  versions 
by  Origen,  and  its  results,  see  seituagint.] 

6.  The  Venkto-Greek  Version. — A  MS.  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  contains  a  peculiar  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations, and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except 
the  Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoisou  at 
Strasburg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited  ly 
Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  The  version 
itself  is  thought  to  be  four  or  five  hundred  years 
older  than  the  one  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted ;  this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter 
of  opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for 
determining  that  this  one  MS.  may  not  be  the 
original  as  well  at,  the  only  one  in  existence.  It  is 
written  in  one  very  narrow  column  on  each  page  ; 
the  leaves  follow  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  order, 
so  that  the  book  begins  at  what  we  should  call  the 
end.  An  examination  of  the  MS.  suggested  the 
opinion  that  it  may  have  been  written  on  the 
broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  MS. :  and  that  for 
some  rea-on  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been  cut  away, 
leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique  as  to 
its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the'  translation 
itself,  it  is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of 
consequence  in  criticism.  It  may  be  said  briefly 
that  the  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
nlthough  the  present  punctuation  and  accentuation 
is  often  not  followed,  and  the  translator  was  lit 
doubt  acquainted  with  some  other  Greek  versions. 
The  language  of  the  translation  is  a  most  strange 
mixture  of  astonishing  and  cacophonous  barbarism 
with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance  and  refinement. 
I  The  Doric,  which  is  employed  to  answer  to  the 
Chaldean  portious  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an  judi- 
cation of  remarkable  affectation. 

The  Greek  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. — 
Any  account  of  the  Greek  versions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  tact,  that  if  early  testimonies  and  ancient 
opinion  unitedly  are  to  have  some  weight  when 
wholly  uncontradicted,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  original  language  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  Hebrew,  and  that  the  text  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  is  really  a  Greek  transla- 
tion. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  every  early  writer 
who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
all  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebiew  (that  is  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic),  and  in  Palestine  in  the  fiist  cen- 
tury ;  so  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  did  not 
write  in  Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  then  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  ground  is  there  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
uny  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  ? 

Every  early  writer  that  has  come  down  to  us 
uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation ;  hence 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the 
A|>ostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authuritativclv 
used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  question 
is  not  the  authority  of  the  Greek  translation,  which 
comes  from  the  time  when  the  Churches  enjoyed 
apostolic  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a  Hebiew 
original  f  rom  which  it  had  been  translated. 

The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew  original  were  men 
sufficiently  competent  to  attest  so  simple  a  fact,  ' 
especially  seeing  that  they  are  lelied  on  in  what  is 
fur  more  important, — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a 
( iospel  at  all.  Papias,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second 
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century,  repeats  apparently  the  words  of  John  the 

Presbyter,  an  immediate  disciple  of  our  Lord,  that 

"  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect." 

Irenaeus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  is 

equally  explicit;  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 

-  mission  of  Pantaenus  in  the  same  age,  we  learn  that 

he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  veiy  Hebrew 

letters.    In  the  nest  century  Origen,  the  laborious 

investigator  and  diligent  inquirer,  says,  that  the  re- 
ceived account  was  that  St.  Matthew  had  written  the 

tirst  Gospel,  and  that  it  was  in  Hebrew.    So  too  in 

the  next  century,  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  both  of 

whom,  like  Origen,  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

Jerome  also  mentions  the  very  copies  of  this  Hebrew 

original  which  were  extant  in  his  time,  and  which 

he  transcribed.   He  shows  indeed  that  the  copies 

then  circulated  amongst  the  Nazarenes  had  been 

variously  interpolated  :  but  this  would  not  affect 

the  antecedent  fact.    So  too  Epiphanius  shows  that 

the  document  had  been  variously  depraved:  but 

this  does  not  set  aside  what  it  originally  was. 
To  follow  the  unanimous  agreement  of  Inter 

writers  is  needless ;  but  what  can  be  said  on  the 

other  side?  What  evidence  is  adduced  that  St. 
1  Matthew  wrote  in  Greek?    None  whatever:  but 

simply  some  d  priori  notions  that  he  ought  to  have 

done  so  are  advanced :  then  it  is  truly  stated  that 

the  Greek  Gospel  does  not  rend  as  though  it  had 

about  it  the  constraint  of  a  translation;  and  theu 

it  is  said  that  perhaps  the  witnesses  for  the 

Hebrew  original  were  mistaken.'    "  But  (says 

Principal  Campbell)  is  the  positive  testimony  of 

witnesses,  delivered  as  of  a  well-known  fact,  to  be 

overturned  by  a  mere  supposition,  a  perhaps  ?  for 

that  the  case  is  really  as  they  suppose  no  shadow  of 

evidence  is  pretended  "  ( Works,  ii.  171). 

For  another  theory,  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  both 
'  in  Hebrew  and  also  in  Greek,  there  is  no  evidence : 

the  notion  is  even  contradicted  by  the  avowed 

ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  writers  as  to  whose 

hand  formed  the  Greek  version  which  they  accepted 

as  authoritative.   To  them  there  was  nothing  selt- 

contradictory  ^as  some  have  said)  in  the  notion  of 

an  authoritative  translation.    As  it  can  be  shown 

that  the  public  use  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Greek  was 

universal  in  the  churches  from  the  apostolic  age,  it 

proves  to  us  that  apostolic  sanction  must  have  been 

the  ground  of  this  usage ;  this  surely  is  sufficient 

to  authorize  the  Greek  Gospel  that  we  have. 
,     Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  tho  iii-st  to  suggest 
1  that  the  Greek  is  the  original  of  the  Apostle:  at 

least  no  writer  earlier  than  Erasmus  has  been 

brought  forward  as  holding  the  opinion:  in  this 

many  have  followed  him  on  what  may  be  called  very 

r  The  manner  In  which  tbe  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  has  been  not  only  railed  In  question,  but  set 
aside,  Is  such  as  would  cast  doubt  on  any  historical  fact 
competently  attested ;  und  the  terms  applied  to  tbe  wit- 
nesses themselves,  are  such  as  seem  to  show  that  argu- 
ment being  vain,  it  Is  needful  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing else ;  not  mere  assertion  as  opposed  to  tbe  definite 
evidence,  but  a  modo  of  speaking  of  the  witnesses  them- 
selves and  of  misrepresenting  their  words,  which  would  nut 
be  ventured  on  In  common  matters.  Thus  a  writer  who 
Is  well  and  Justly  esteemed  on  other  subjects,  the  Kev. 
l)r.  Win.  Lindsay  Alexander,  sets  aside  tbe  evidence  and 
the  statements  of  Jerome  in  this  manner  —"The  one 
who  says  he  bad  seen  the  [Hebrew]  givpel  is  Jerome ; 
but  bis  evidence  about  it  Is  so  conflicting  that  It  Is  not 
worth  a  rush.  First  be  says  he  has  seen  It,  and  is  sure 
that  it  Is  the  original  of  tbe  Greek  gospel ;  then  he 
softens  down  with  *  it  Is  colled  by  most  people  Matthew's 
authentic,'  '  as  most  believe/  and  so  on.   Now  be  says. 


subjective  grounds.  Erasmus  also  advanced  the 
opinion  that  Irenaeus  against  Heresies  was  written  by 
him  in  Latin.  For  this  he  had  just  as  good  grounds 
as  for  the  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew.  As  to 
Irenaeus  no  one  appears  to  follow  Erasmus ;  why 
should  so  many  adhere  to  his  bold  opinion  (opposed 
by  so  much  evidence  and  supported  by  none) 
relative  to  St  Matthew  ?  On  the  revival  of  letters 
there  was  much  curiosity  expressed  for  the  reco- 
very of  a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  original. 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  said  to  have  offered  five  thousand 
ducats  for  a  copy :  this  probably  suggested  the  re- 
translations  into  Hebrew  of  this  Gospel  published  in 
the  following  century  by  Sebastian  Munster  and 
others.  "  [S.  P.  T.] 

LATIN  VERSIONS.  [Vulgate.] 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, p.  11136.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  862 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made, 
for  Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  labours  of  missionaries  began  amongst 
them.  We  need  not  consider  the  Moravia  in  which 
these  services  were  commenced  to  be  precisely  re- 
stricted to  or  identified  with  the  region  which  now 
bears  that  name,  for  in  the  ninth  century  Great 
Moravia  was  of  tar  wider  extent;  and  it  was 
amongst  the  Slavonic  people  then  occupying  this 
whole  region,  that  the  ellort  for  Christianization 
was  put  forth.  But  while  this  farther  extent  of 
Moravia  is  admitted,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected  that 
the  province  of  Moravia,  of  which  Brtinn  is  the 
metropolis,  is  not  only  the  nucleus  of  Moravia,  but 
that  also  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  still  re- 
taining as  they  do  their  Slavonian  tongue,  rightly 
consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  were  then  Christianized. 
Thus,  in  1862  they  commemorated  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  their  having  taken  this  step,  and 
in  1863  they  celebrated  the  thousandth  from  the 
actual  arrival  of  missionaries  amongst  them.  These 
missionaries  were  Cyril! us  and  Methodius,  two 
brothers  from  Thessalonirn :  to  Cyrillus  is  ascribed  j 
the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Neander  truly  says  that  he  was  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  missionaries  of  that 
period  in  not  having  yielded  to  the  prejudice  which 
repi-esented  the  languages  of  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  for  sacred  uses  ;  and  by  not  having  shrunk 
from  any  toil  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of 


'  Who  translated  It  into  Greek  Is  unknown ; '  and  pre- 
sently, with  amusing  self-complacency  and  oblivious- 
ness, he  tells  us,  '  I  myself  translated  It  Into  Greek  and 
Latin ! '  Why  there  Is  not  a  small-debt  court  In  the 
country  where  such  a  witness  would  not  be  booted  to  the 
door."  Would  such  modes  of  reasoning  be  adopted  if  It 
were  not  desired  to  mystify  the  subject  P  Who  cannot 
see  that  Jerome  says  that  It  ts  unknown  who  had  made 
the  Greek  translation  then  current  for  centuries?  And 
who  Imagines  that  he  identified  with  that  version  the 
one  which  he  had  recently  made  from  tbe  document 
found  at  lie  roes  f  But  thus  It  Is  that  Otis  Is  substituted 
for  argument  on  this  subject.  Vt.  Land,  In  the  Journal 
ttf  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1858,  boldly  asserts,  "  We  may 
safely  say  that  there  Is,  In  probability  as  well  as  In  direct 
testimony,  a  weight  as  heavy  In  the  scale  of  the  Greek 
text  as  In  that  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  bo  farther."  But, 
in  fact,  there  Is  no  testimony,  direct  or  Indirect,  for 
a  Greek  original  of  St.  Matthew. 
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the  people  amongst  whom  he  laboured.  Cyrillus 
appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  in  868,  while 
Methodius  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
bishop  of  the  Slavonians.    He  is  stated  to  have 

•  continued  his  brother's  translation,  although  how 
much  they  themselves  actually  executed  is  quite  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  much  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  translated  at  all  in  that  age,  possibly  not  for 
many  centuries  after. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
version  from  the  LXX.,  but  what  measure  of  re- 
vision it  may  since  have  received  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  this  version  may  not  in  large 
portions  be  comparatively  modern.  This  could  only 
be  set  at  rest  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge being  obtained  of  Slavonic  Biblical  MSS. 
Dobrowsky  however  mentions  (Griesbach's  Gr.  Test. 
ii.,  xxxiii.)  that  this  MS.  (his  1),  and  two  others 
copied  from  it,  are  the  only  Slavonic  MSS.  of  the 
entire  Bible  existing  in  Russia.  If  it  be  correct 
that  the  MSS.  which  he  terms  2  and  3  are  copied 
from  this,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
it  was  not  completed  for  some  years  subsequently 
to  1499.  The  olde»t  MSS.  of  any  part  of  this  ver- 
sion is  an  Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  characters,  of 
the  year  1056;  that  at  Rheims  (containing  the 
Gospels)  on  which  the  kings  of  France  used  to  take 
their  coronation  oath,  is  nearly  as  old.  One,  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  at  Moscow,  is  of  the  year  1144. 

The  first  piloted  portion  was  an  edition  of  the 
Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1575  the  same 
portion  was  printed  at  Wilnn;  and  in  1581  the 
whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia; 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  edition  of  1663,  in 
which,  however,  there  was  some  revision,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  insertion  of  1  John  v.  7  is  concerned. 

Wetstein  cited  a  few  readings  from  this  version ; 
Alter  made  more  extracts,  which  were  used  by 

•  Griesbach,  together  with  the  collations  sent  to  him 
by  Dobrowsky,  both  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions. We  thus  can  say,  with  some  confidence, 
that  the  general  text  is  such  as  would  have  been 
expected  in  the  ninth  century :  some  readings  from 
the  Latin  have,  it  appears,  been  introduced  in 
places :  this  arises  probably  from  the  early  Slavonian 
custom  of  reading  the  Gospel  in  Latin  before  they 
did  it  in  their  own  tongue. 

Dobrowsky  paid  particular  attention  in  his  colla- 
tions to  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse :  it  has  been, 
however,  long  suspected  that  that  book  formed  no 
7  portion  of  this  version  as  originally  made.  W e  can 
now  go  farther  and  say  definitely  that  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  found  in  some  at  least  of  the  Slavonic 
copies,  could  not  be  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Erasmus  in 
1516.    For  there  are  readings  in  the  Apocalypse  of 


s  Handschriftllche  Funde  von  Frans  Delllxach.  Erstes 
Heft,  Die  Erosmlachen  Enlstellungen  des  Textes  der 
Apocalypse,  nachgewlesen  aus  dem  verloren  geglaubten 
Codex  Renchlint,  1861. 

HandschrlfUluhe  Funde  von  Franz  Delltzscb;  mit  Bei- 
tiagen  von  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Zwoltea  Heft,  neue  Studlen 
liber  den  Codex  Reuchllni,  fcc,  18M.  [Also  with  the 
Kngltsta  Title.  "  Manuscript  Discoveries  by  Francis  De- 
mised, with  additions  by  S.  P.  Tregelles.  Part  II,  New 
Studies  on  the  Codex  Reucfalinl,  and  new  results  In  the 
textual  history  of  the  Apocalypse,  drawn  from  the 
libraries  or  Munich,  Vienna,  Rome,  Stc,  1862."] 

h  This  Greek  authority  it  the  one  denoted  by  92. 
Tuchendorf  (following  a  misprint  In  Tregelles  s  Greek 


Erasmus  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  support 
from  Greek  MSS.  This  can  be  said  confidently, 
since  the  one  Greek  copy  used  by  Erasmus  has  been 
identified  and  described  by  Prof.  Delitzsch.s  It  is 
now  therefore  known  that  peculiarities  as  to  error 
in  Erasmus's  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  it  first 
appealed,  are  iu  several  places  due  not  to  the 
MS.  from  which  he  drew,  but  to  the  waut  of  care 
in  his  edition.  And  thus,  whatever  agrees  with 
such  peculiarities  must  depend  on,  and  thus  be 
subsequent  to,  the  Erasmian  text.  In  Rev.  ii.  13, 
the  Erasmian  text  lias  the  peculiar  reading,  eV 
reus  i)fiipais  ifuus ;  for  this  no  MS.  was  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  all  his  authority,  besides  the 
Erasmian  edition,  was  in  fact  "  Slav.  3,  4,"  •'.  e. 
two  MSS.  collated  by  Dobrowsky ;  one  of  these  is 
said  by  him  to  be  copied  from  the  oldest  Slavonic 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible:  if,  therefore,  it  agrees 
with  it  in  this  place,  it  shows  that  the  Slavonic 
MS.  must,  in  that  part  at  least,  be  later  than  the 
year  1516.  The  only  Greek  authority  for  this 
reading,  i\uux,  is  the  margin  of  92,  the  Dublin 
MS.,  famous  as  containing  1  John  v.  7:  in  which 
the  Gospels  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  somewhat  later,  and 
the  Apocalypse  was  added  about  the  year  1580." 
There  seems  to  be  another  Slavonic  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  contained  in  Dobrowsky*s  10,  but 
whether  it  is  older  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
is  doubtful.  [S.  P.  T.] 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  I.  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A.  From  the  Hebrew. — In  the  early  times  of 
Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the 
use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as 
was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that  people. 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general 
by  his  countrymen.    When  he  calls  it  OUR  ver- 

V       V*  ' 

sion,  .A  n o.Vn  it  joes  not  appear  to  be  in  op- 
position to  any  other  Syriac  translation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in 
contrast  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those 
in  other  languages.'    At  a  later  period  this  Sy- 

e 

riac  translation  was  designated  Peshito,  |^L*A2  ' 
(Simple) ;  or,  as  in  the  preface  of  Bar-Hebraeus  to 

0  0  •!  1 

his  Thesaurus  Arcanorum, )  £lA*aS  ]  ft  n^Vi 

(Simple  version).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  had  been 
formed  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the 
LXX.,  the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  were 
retained,  and  thus  every  page  and  every  part  was 


and  F.nglM.  Revelation,  1844)  gives  it  That  would 

signify  a  correction  In  a  later  hand  in  01 ;  which  Is  the 
modem  supplement  to  the  Vatican  MS*  in  which  such 
a  correction  has  been  sought  In  vain. 

i  Kphraeml  Opera  Syr.  I.  380  (on  1  Sam.  xxlv.  4).  He 
is  simply  comparing  the  Hebrew  phrase  and  the  Syriac 
»  -  ~       a  0    *  ■       v        »  v 

version :  — 

0    7  »      7  O        0        9        7  V 

y±c>o  ]££\  tsft.n°iSc» 
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marked  with  asterisks  and  obeli,  from  which  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  flee.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  but  natural  tor  a  bare  text  to  be  thus 
designated,  in  contrast  to  the  marks  and  the  cita- 
tions of  the  different  Greek  translators  found  in  the 
version  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek.  This  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  in  the  5th  century  dissensions  and  divisions 
were  introduced  into  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  how 
from  that  time  the  Monophysites  and  those  termed 
Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state  of  unhealed  oppo- 
sition, it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity  of  this  ver- 
sion, but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold  which  it 
must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people,  that 
this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  parties,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Gieek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Kphraem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than 
that  deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From 
Bar-Hebraeus  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that 
theie  were  three  opinions  as  to  its  age ;  some  say- 
ing that  the  version  was  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  some  that  it  was  translated 
by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was  sent  by  the  King  of 
Assy  i  ia  to  Samaria,  and  some  that  the  version  was 
made  in  the  days  of  Adai  tlie  apostle  and  of  Abga- 
rus,  King  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he  adds,  the 
Simple  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also  made).' 
The  first  of  these  opinions  of  course  implies  that 
the  books  written  before  that  time  were  then  trans- 
lated ;  indeed,  a  limitation  of  somewhat  the  same 
kind  would  apply  to  the  second.  The  ground  of 
the  first  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that 
the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to  the  profession  of  the 
true  and  revealed  faith  held  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Syriac 
tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  own)  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of  the  true 
belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
Toe  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  fiom  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar- 
Hebraeus),  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  the 
formation  of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. As  that  version  is  in  an  Aramaean  dialect, 
any  one  who  supposed  that  it  was  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  mission  of  the  priest  from  Assyria, 
might  say  that  it  was  then  first  that  an  Aramaean 
tianslnton  was  executed;  and  this  might  ntter- 
wards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner,  have  been 
conuected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves  used. 
James  of  Kdessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury) had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it, 
and  accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
Syriac  version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord  ; 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa, 
seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian 
people  then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they 
supposed  that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  such  conversion.  All 
that  the  account  shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was 
believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Christian  feith  among  them :  an  opinion  with 
which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  accords  well. 
Thus  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only  shows 
that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the  im- 


k  Wiseman,  Burnt  Syriacat,  90. 


pression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  one. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  ot 
terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might 
have  been  from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was  made 
comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it  might 
be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect  different  from 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa.  lu 
this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  in  some 
other  part  of  Syria;  which  would  hardly  have 
been  done,  unless  Christianity  had  at  such  a  time 
been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa, 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
purest  Syriac ;  if,  then,  the  version  was  made  for 
that  place,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monu- 
ment of  such  purer  dialect.  Probably  the  origin  ot 
the  Old  Syriac  version  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vuloate]  ;  and  that  it  differed 
as  much  from  the  polished  language  of  Kdessa  as  did 
the  Old  I.atin,  made  in  the  African  Province,  from 
the  contemporary  writers  of  Rome,  such  as  Tacitus. 

Even  though  the  traces  of  the  origin  of  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  tew,  yet  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the  Old 
Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  beiug  the  first  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  * 
use;  and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind 
before  that  of  Jerome,  which  was  made  subse- 
quently to  the  time  when  Ephraem  wrote.  This 
Syriac  commentator  may  have  termed  it  "  OUR  ver- 
sion," in  contrast  to  all  others  then  current  (for 
the  Targums  were  hardly  versions),  which  were 
merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of  the 
Hebrew  original. 

The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew  is  twotbld :  we  have  the  direct  statements 
of  Ephraem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact ;  and 
who  is  confirmed  (if  that  had  been  needful)  by  later 
Syrian  writers' ;  we  find  the  same  thing  as  evident 
from  the  internal  examination  of  the  version  itself. 
Whatever  internal  change  or  revision  it  may  have 
received,  the  Hebrew  groundwork  of  the  translation 
is  unmistakable.  Such  indications  of  revision  must 
be  afterwards  briefly  specified. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version  was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in 
1G45 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a 
Maronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  that, 
besides  errors,  it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages, 
and  even  as  to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  terms 
to  be  so  made  as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books 
were  omitted  besides  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a 
part  which  Sionita  confessedly  had  not.  He  is 
stated  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  by  translat- 
ing into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled  up  occa- 
sional hiatus  in  his  MS. ;  but  it  requires  very  defi- 
nite examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to 
believe  that  the  detective  books  were  simply  those 
in  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  did  not  supply.  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  an 
infirm  groundwork  for  our  speaking  with  conhMence 
of  the  text  of  this  version. 

In  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  the  Paris  text  i> 
reprinted,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  ApocrypluJ 
books  which  had  been  wanting.  It  was  geneially 
said  that  Walton  had  done  much  to  amend  the 
texts  upon  MS.  authority;  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee 
denies  this,  stating  that  *  the  only  addition  road* 
by  Walton  was  some  Apocryphal  booW  From 
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Walton's  Polyglott,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  published  a 
separate  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the  Syriac 
Psalter  there  hare  been  many  editions.  The  first 
of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Kichhom,  appeared  in 
1010;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  veision.  In 
16'25  there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Pnris 
edited  by  Gabriel  Sioniti,  and  one  at  I.eyden  by 
Krpenius  from  two  MSS.  These  have  since  been 
repented ;  but  anterior  to  them  all,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  seveu  penitential  Psalms  appeared  at  Kome 
in  1584. 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Gabriel  Sionitn  himself.  This  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  use  either  the  Paris 
Polyglott  or  that  of  Walton  ;  for  in  many  words 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  rowels,  and  the  fbim  of 
some  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pro- 
posed more  than  forty  years  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac 
Old  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  a  separate 
rolume,  the  late  Prof.  Lee  was  employed  to  make 
such  editorial  preparations,  as  could  be  connected 
with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text,  without  any  sjieci- 
h*  cation  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the 
purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test.  general, 
and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch :  he  also 
used  in  part  the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of 
Bai^Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he 
constructed  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polyglotts.  Of  course  the  corrections 
depended  on  the  editor's  own  judgment;  and  the 
want  of  a  specification  of  the  results  of  collations 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  evidence 
■  may  be  in  those  places  in  which  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  Polyglott  text.  But  though  more  in- 
formation might  be  desired,  we  have  in  the  edition 
of  Lee  a  veritable  Syriac  text,  from  Syriac  autho- 
rities, and  fiee  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
formed  in  modem  times,  by  Gabriel  Sionita's  trans- 
lating portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  have  now  in  this  country,  in  the  MS. 
f  treasures  brought  from  the  Nitrian  valleys,  the 
means  of  far  more  accurately  editing  this  version. 
Kren  if  the  results  should  not  appear  to  be  striking, 
a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would  place  this 
version  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  eridence  as 
would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Christian 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th  or 
7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier:1  we  thus 
could  use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as 
we  can  the  more  ancient  versions  of  the  new  for 
the  criticism  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  the  late  excellent 
Biblical  scholar,  the  Hev.  John  Rogers,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  published  "Seasons  tehy  a  Neu>  Editim 
of  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  should  be  piiblislied."  In  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  late  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  Canon  Rogers  speaks  of  the  value  of 
the  version  itself,  its  importance  in  criticism,  the 
existing  editions,  their  defects,  the  sources  of  emen- 
dation now  possessed  by  this  country,  in  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  especially,  "  now  [1849j  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  who  is  making 
known  to  the  public  the  treasures  of  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipam,  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  Egypt,  thus  happily  obtained."  He 


■  The  Pentateuch  could  probably  be  given  on  a  basis 
of  theyi/tt  century. 


adverts  to  the  facility  which  would  be  afforded  for 
the  proper  publication  of  the  proposed  edition, 
from  type  having  been  of  late  prepared  representing 
the  proper  Estrangelo  Syriac  character,  of  which 
Dr.  Cureton  was  even  then  making  use  in  printing 
his  text  of  the  Syriac  Gospels,  &c.  If  it  had  been  an 
honour  to  th's  coimtry  to  issue  the  collations  of 
Kennicott  for  the  Hebrew  Old  Test.,  and  of  Holmes 
tor  the  LXX.,  might  not  this  proposed  Syriac  edi- 
tion be  a  worthy  successor  to  such  works  ?  The 
pim  projwsed  by  Canon  Rogers  for  its  execution 
was  this : — to  take  the  Syriac  MS.  which  appeared 
to  be  the  best  in  each  portion  of  the  Old  Test.,  both 
on  the  ground  of  goodness  and  antiquity  :  let  this 
be  printed,  and  then  let  collations  be  made  by 
various  scholars  in  interleaved  copies;  the  whole 
of  the  results  might  then  be  published  in  the  same 
form  as  De  Rossi's  Variae  Zed  tones  to  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Canon  Rogers  gives  a  few  hints  as  to  what 
he  thought  would  be  probable  results  from  such 
a  collation.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  differences 
from  the  printed  Syriac  would  be  very  great ;  but 
still  there  would  be  a  far  greater  satisfaction  as  to 
the  confidence  with  which  this  veision  might  be 
quoted,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  By  way  of  illustration  he 
pointed  out  a  good  many  passages,  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  defects  in  the  printed 
Syriac  arise  from  the  defectiveness  of  the  copy  or 
copies  on  which  it  was  based.  He  also  showed  it 
to  be  a  point  of  important  inquiry,  whether  in  places 
in  which  the  printed  Syriac  agrees  with  the  LXX., 
the  Syriac  has  been  altered  ;  or  whether  both  may 
preserve  the  more  ancient  rending  of  Hebrew  copies 
once  extant.  The  reasons  why  such  a  Syriac  text 
should  be  prepared  and  published,  and  why  such 
collations  should  be  made,  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Canon  Rogers:  "  1st.  Because  we  hare  no  printed 
text  from  ancient  and  approved  MSS.  2nd.  Be- 
cause the  Latin  version  in  Walton's  Polyglott  ollon 
fails  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  Syriac.  3rd.  be- 
cause  there  are  many  omissions  in  the  printed  text 
which  may  perhaps  be  supplied  in  a  collation  ot 
early  MSS.  4th.  Because  the  facilities  now  given 
to  the  study  ot  Hebrew  make  it  desirable  that  new 
facilities  should  also  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
cognate  languages.  5th.  Because  it  is  useless  to 
accumulate  ancient  and  valuable  Biblical  MSS.  at 
the  British  Museum,  if  those  MSS.  are  not  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism.  6th.  Because 
in  comparing  the  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
many  points  of  important  and  interesting  investi- 
gation will  arise.  Finally,  Because  it  is  neither 
creditable  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age,  nor 
to  the  theological  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  our  most  ancient  versions  of  the 
Bible  should  continue  in  its  present  neglected  state." 
These  considerations  of  the  late  Canon  Rogers  are 
worthy  cf  being  thus  repeated,  not  only  as  being 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
but  also  as  pointing  out  practically  the  objects  to 
be  sought  in  making  proper  use  of  the  Biblical 
materials  which  aie  at  our  hands,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  of  foimer  ages  had  not  the  benefit. 

There  was  a  strong  hope  expressed  soon  after  the 
issue  of  Canon  Rogeis's  appeal,  that  the  work  would 
have  been  formally  placed  in  a  prooer  manner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  and  that  thus  it 
would  have  been  accomplished  under  his  superin- 
tendence, at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Canon 
Rogers  announced  this  in  an  Appendix  to  his 
p>m;ihlet.    But  this  has  not  been  effected.    It  may 
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still  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Cureton  will  edit  at  least 
the  Pentateuch  from  a  very  ancient  copy:  but 
there  is  not  now  in  this  country  the  practical  en- 
coaratjemcnt  to  such  Biblical  studies  as  require  the 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  and  attention  (as  well  as 
pecuniary  expense),  which  in  the  last  century  Ken- 
uicott  and  Holmes  received. 

But  if  the  printed  Syriac  text  rests  on  by  no 
means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by 
Kphraem  in  the  4th  century  ?  Happily,  we  have 
the  same  means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that 
anciently  used,  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the 
modem  Latin  Vulgate  is  substantially  the  version 
executed  by  Jerome.  We  admit  that  the  common 
printed  Latin  has  suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet 
at  the  bottom  and  in  its  general  texture  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  Jerome:  so  with  the  Peshito 
of  the  Old  Test,  whatever  errors  of  judgment  were 
committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  first  editor,  and 
however  Utile  has  been  done  by  those  who  should 
have  corrected  these  things  on  MS.  authority,  the 
identity  of  the  version  is  loo  certain  for  it  to  be 
thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materially 
obscured. 

Kiom  the  citations  of  Ephraem,  and  the  single 
words  on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  identity  of  the  version :  even 
though  at  times  he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the 
copies  as  printed  are  not  exactly  as  he  read.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  accordance : 
they  are  mostly  from  the  places  (see  Wiseman,  H. 
Syr.  122,  &c.)  in  which  Ephraem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syrian  word  m  this  version,  or  to 
discuss  its  meaning,  either  from  its  having  become 
antiquated  in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in 
the  same  sense  by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.  Thus, 

Gen.  i.  1,  is  used  in  Syriac  as  answering*  to 
the  Hebrew  J"IN.  The  occurrence  of  this  word 
Ephraem  mentions,  giving  his  own  explanation: 

*  * 

i.  2,  01030  OIOZ ;  x.  9,  for         1133,  the 
e  »  v 

Syriac  has  | 1 -  *  — «  which  Ephraem  men- 
tions as  being  a  term  which  the  Persians  also  use. 

*  *  v 

Gen.  xxx.  14,  for  D'tOII  there  is  a 
word  which  Ephraem  mentions  as  being  there, 
and  the  possible  meaning  of  which  he  discusses. 
0  *  o 

Exod.  xxviii.  4,  \z£Q\  ^Z>  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
|t?n ;  Ephraem  reads  it  j^CoyafS,  and  explains 

*  V 

the  meaning: — xxrviii.  4,  ^filO  03?'?); 

p      v  ' 
xxxviii.  16,    Iffl^lO   (VrtT|Jp)  ;    xxviii.  40, 

joSo  (rny33D) ;  Num.  xi.  7,  for  *IJ  there  is 

O         '  ft 

jZfOIDQS,  a  word  equally,  it  seems,  meaning 
coriander ;  which  was,  however,  unknown  to  Eph- 
raem, who  expounds  it  as  though  it  meant  food  of 

O     V      "  ft 

■ill  1-inHs,  n«  if  | /•  -m  ^.-j.  1  Sam. xxiii.  28, 
•O^Iffi  for  JDD;    2  Sam.  viii   7,  )  (flNi>7 


merely  retaining  the  Hebrew  word  *t«e>  in  a 
o  *  * 

Syriac  form.     1  K.  x.  11,  |/nmn  (D»JO?tt) ; 

xii.  11,  r-V^p>0  (D'a^P?)-    2  K-      4.  ?^CJ 

(Ijtfj)  ;  Job  xxxix.  23,  loj-ft^lo  ("fr*-*)  > 

xli.  13,  »^oi^Z,  the  Heb.  Orbl).    Is.  iii.  22, 
»»'»,»  a    .>     .  ^ 

|ft  .VVi\«V  (HinBOD);  Jer.li.41,|IuaAi] 

(yi&&).    Zech.  v.  7,]£u^3  (flB'K).    In  these 

passages,  and  in  several  others,  the  words  of  the 
Peshito  are  cited  by  Ephraem  because  of  their 
obscurity,  and  of  the  need  that  they  had  of 
explanation. 

The  proof  that  the  version  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in 
the  4th  century,  is  perhaps  more  definite  from  the 
comparison  of  words  than  it  would  have  been  from 
the  comparison  of  passages  of  greater  length ;  be- 
cause in  longer  citations  there  always  might  be 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  perhaps  the  MS.  of 
Ephraem  might  have  been  conformed  to  later  Syiiac 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text;  while,  with  regard  to 
peculiar  words,  no  such  suspicion  can  have  any 
place,  since  it  is  on  such  words  still  found  in  the 
Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephraem  are  based. 
The  fact  that  he  sometimes  cites  it  differently  from 
what  we  now  read,  only  shows  a  variation  of  copies, 
perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found  merely 
in  tlie  printed  text  that  we  have. 

From  Ephiaem  having  mentioned  translators  of 
this  version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  several :  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself, 
but  which  could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  casual  phrase,  nor  yet  from  variations  in 
the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew  word ;  such  va- 
riations being  found  in  almost  all  translations,  even 
when  made  by  one  person — that  of  Jerome,  for 
instance ;  and  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time  when  concord- 
ances and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Variations  in 
phraseology  give  a  far  surer  ground  for  supposing 
several  translators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  transla- 
tion were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew, 
have  argued  from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
his  mode  of  rendering.  But  these  considerations 
prove  nothing.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted 
if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would  have  formed  anything 
except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and  thus  diffuseness  of 
paraphrase  might  be  expected  instead  of  closeness  of 
translation.  There  need  be  no  reasonable  objection 
made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Christian  work. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  before  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  in  general  sup- 
ports the  Hebrew  text  that  we  have :  how  far  argu- 
ments may  be  raised  upon  minute  coincidences  or 
variations  cannot  be  certainly  known  until  the  an- 
cient text  of  the  version  is  better  established.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriac 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  translated  accordingly ;  at  times 
another  vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
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Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Ohnldee  Tar- 
gums  :  if  the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
'.hat  the  Syriac  translator,  using  every  aid  in  his 
power  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he 
was  rendering,  examined  the  Targuma  in  difficult 
passages.  This  is  not  the  place  for  formally  discuss- 
ing  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Targums  [see  below, 
Taroums]  ;  but  if  (as  seems  almost  certain)  the 
Targams  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  almost 
without  exception  more  recent  fhau  the  Syriac 
version,  still  they  are  probably  the  successors  of  ear- 
lier Targums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums 
are  more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen 
that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
common  source — an  earlier  Targum. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more 
importance :  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been 
affected  by  the  LXX.  ?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute this  influence  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  influence 
of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and 
revisers ;  while  in  part  this  belonged  to  the  version 
as  originally  made.  For,  if  a  translator  had  access 
to  another  version  while  occupied  in  making  his 
own,  he  might  consult  it  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and 
thus  he  might  unconsciously  follow  it  in  other 

'  parts.  Even  knowing  the  words  of  a  particular 
translation  may  affect  the  mode  of  rendering  in 
another  translation  or  revision.  And  thus  a  tinge 
from  the  LXX.  may  have  easily  existed  in  this  ver- 
sion from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive 
use  of  the  LXX.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it 
was  superstitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by 
direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically 
authoritative,  we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced;  this  may  have  commenced  probably 
before  a  Syriac  version  had  been  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text ;  because  in  such  revised  text 
of  the  LXX.  the  additions,  &c.,  in  which  that  ver- 
sion differed  from  the  Hebrew,  would  be  so  marked 
that  they  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  authoritative 
and  genuine  text. 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
before  the  time  of  Ephraem ;  for,  as  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though 
not  as  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet 
found  in  Syriac  Whoever  translated  any  of  these 
books  from  the  Greek,  may  easily  have  also  com- 
pared with  it  in  some  places  the  books  previously 
translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  version  exhibits  many 
peculiarities.  Either  the  translation  of  the  Psalter 
must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito  in 
general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and 

.  r  altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek,™  but  also  from 
liturgical  use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a 
different  version ;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
in  using  liturgically  a  different  version  of  the  book 
so  much  read  ecclesiastically. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by 
the  Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians :  probably 

•  Perhaps  as  to  this  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from 
the  Greek  made  by  Polycarp  (u>  be  mentioned  presently) 
has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  Into  account.  Indeed, 
remarkably  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  evidence  that  such  a  version  exited 


it  would  be  found,  if  the  subject  could  lie  fully 
investigated,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent parties  copies  in  which  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  transcription  had  introduced  variations. 

The  Karkaphensian  recension  mentioned  by  Bar- 
Hebraeus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the 
investigations  of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two  JISS. 
in  the  Vatican ;  it  was  formed  for  the  use  of 
Monophysites;  there  is  peculiarity  in  the  punc- 
tuation introduced,  by  a  leaning  townrds  the 
Greek  ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the  Peshito 
version. 

B.  The  Syriac  version  from  the  JTexapla-  Greek 
Text. — The  only  Syriac  vereion  of  the  Old  Test, 
up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the  Peshito. 
The  first  definite  intimation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Greek  is  through 
Moses  Aghelaeus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  translation 
of  the  GUiphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  Epistle,  he  speaks 
of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalter, 
"  which  Polycarp  (rest  his  soul !),  the  Chorepiscopua, 
made  in  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher 
of  Mabug,  worthy  of  tie  memory  of  the  good."* 
We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms 
had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  New 
Test.  We  know  that  the  date  of  the  latter  was  , 
A.D.  508 ;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a  contempo- 
raneous work.  It  is  said  that  the  Kestorian  patri- 
arch, Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  vereion  from  the 
Greek;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so 
that,  if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was 
probably  superseded  by  the  Hexaplar  version  of 
Paul  of  Tela  ;  indeed  Paul  may  hare  used  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  work,  adding  marks  of  refer- 
ence, &c. 

This  version  by  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  r 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ;  for 
its  basis  he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is, 
the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  aster- 
isks, obeli,  &a,  and  with  the  references  to  the  other 
Greek  versions. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as 
exactly  as  possible.  It  contains  the  marks  intro- 
duced by  Origen ;  and  the  references  to  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain  our 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
critical  labours  of  Origen. 

Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,9  first  used  the  results  of  this  Syro-Hexa- 
plar text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  his 
possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what 
he  had  marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
Syriac  MS.  used  by  Masius  has  been  long  lost; 
though  in  this  day,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex 
Reuchlini  of  the  Apocalypse  (from  which  Erasmus 
first  edited  that  book)  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could 
hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if  this  Syriac  Codex 
were  again  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing 
this  Syriac  version.    The  MS.  in  question  contains 

n  Assemanl,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  iL  83;  where, 
however,  the  obscure  Syriac  Is  turned  Into  still  more  ob- 
scure Latin. 

«  Josuae  Imprratorls  hlstorla  illustrata  atque  cxpllcaU 
ab  Andrea  Masio.   Antwerp,  1574. 
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the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Baritch,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  anil  Isaiah.  Norberg  pub- 
lished, at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of  Jeremiah 
find  kzokiel,  from  a  transcript  which  he  had  made 
of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788,  Bugati  published 
at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the 
Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  completed 
before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  published  in 
1 820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  18:t5,  by  Middeldnrpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg;  Middeldorpf  also 
added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris. 

Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the 
MSS.  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the 
British  Museum  wonld  add  a  good  deal  more: 
amongst  these  there  are  six,  from  which  much 
might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  other  books  may  be  recovered.*  These  MSS. 
are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks  of  Ori- 
gen  in  the  text ;  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is 
thus  cited  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  the  A.mbrosian  Library 
at  Milan,  after  having  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
posed to  edit  the  poitions  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex  of  Milan  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
MS.,  commenced  such  a  work  in  1861  (Monummta 
Sttcra  et  Profana,  Opera  Collegii  Bibliolhccae 
Ambrosianae),  the  first  part  of  the  Syriac  text 
being  Bnruch,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah.  To  this  work  Ceriani  subjoined  a  colla- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  cri- 
tical notes.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared.  It 
is.  to  be  hoped  that  he  m«y  thus  edit  the  whole 
MS.,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  this  version 
known  to  be  extant  may  soon  appear  in  print. 

The  value  of  this  version  for  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  is  very  great.  It  supplies,  as  far  as  a  ver- 
sion can,  the  lost  work  of  Origen. 

The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test,  into  Syriac 
often  appeals  to  be  very  numerous;  but  on  exami- 
nation it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the  names 
of  which  appeal-  in  a  catalogue,  are  really  either 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that 
they  are  either  the  veision  from  the  Hebrew,  or 
else  that  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  under 
different  names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To 
enumerate  the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Harkel, 
whose  work  in  the  revision  of  a  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  will  have  to  be  mentioned,  seems  also  to 
have  made  a  translation  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books — at  least,  the  sub- 
scriptions in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

p  The  following  is  the  notation  of  these  MSS.,  and  their 
contents  and  dates: — 

12,133  (besides  the  Feshito  Exodus) ;  Jothua  (defective), 
cent.  vil.  -  Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 
apta,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 

12,134,  Axodirt.  A.D.  897. 

14,434,  rtalmt  formed  from  tiro  MSS.  cent.  vlli.  (with  U» 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the  second). 
Both  MSS.  are  defective.  Subscription,  "According  to 
the  LXX." 

14,437,  Xmnbert  and  1  Kingt,  defective  (cent  vil.  or 
vii;.).  The  subscription  to  1  Kings  says  that  it  was 
translated  into  Syriac  at  Alexandria  in  the  yeur  927 
(t.n.  6l«). 


II.  The  Svriac  New  Testament  Versiok& 

A.  The  Peshito  Syriac  N.  T.  (Text  of  WM- 
manstadt,  and  Cureton's  Gospels.) 

In  whatever  forms  the  Syriac  New  Test,  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Philoxenus  (the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century),  who  caused  a  new- 
translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  translations  or 
revisions  together ;  even  though  there  may  be  rea- 
sons afterwards  assigned  for  not  regarding  the  version 
of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely  one. 

It  may  stand  as  on  admitted  fact  that  a  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the 
2nd  century ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  he " 
"  made  quotations  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Syriac,"  fit  re  tow  ndf  'E$pa(- 
ovs  cfaryyeXtov  mil  rov  ZuoitwoS  {But.  KccL 
iv.  22).  It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th 
century  such  a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the 
New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  companion  of 
the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  as  such  was  in  habitual  i:se  in  the  Syriac 
Churches.  To  the  translation  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  In  the  7th  century  at 
least  the  version  so  current  acquired  the  name  of 

old,  in  contrast  to  that  which  was  then 

formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the  oriein 
of  this  veision,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  th.it 
a  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  ac- 
companiment of  that  of  the  Old  ;  whatever  therefore 
bears  on  the  one,  bears  on  the  other  also. 

There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  Veision  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  lndico- 
pleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  century,  inci- 
dentally informs  us  that  the  Syriac  translation  does 
not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  2  and  s  ' 
John,  and  Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  correct 
when  a  thousand  years  afterwards  this  ancient 
translation  became  again  known  to  Western  scholars. 
In  1552,  Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope 
Julius  III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  opi- 
nions, to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the  Romish 
Ghurch,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test,  printed. 
In  this  last  object  Moses  failed  both  at  Rome  and 
Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  successful. 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  had  himself  learned  Syriac  from  Theseus 
Ambrosius  many  years  previously  ;  and  through  his 
influence  the  emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an 


14.442,  Genetit,  defective  (with  1  Sam.  Peshito).  -Ac- 
cording to  the  LXX."  (cent.  vt.). 

17.103,  Judftt  and  Ruth,  defective  (cent  vii.  or  vii:.). 
Subscription  to  Judges, "  According  to  the  LXX.;"  to 
Ruth, "  From  the  Tetrapla  or  the  LXX." 

The  notes  on  these  MSS.  made  by  the  present  writer 
In  1857  have  been  kindly  compared  aad  amplified  by  Mr 
William  Wright  of  the  British  Museum. 

Rordam  Issued  at  Copenhagen  in  1*59  the  first  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,103:  another  part  has  since 
been  published.  Some  or  these  MSS.  were  written  In  the 
same  century  In  which  the  version  was  made.  Tbcy 
may  probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  with 
general  accuracy. 
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edition,  which  appeared  in  1555,  through  the  joint 

labours  of  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell.  Some 

wpies  were  afterwards  issued  with  the  date  of  1562 

on  the  lock  of  the  title.i 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 

New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cos  mas ;  the 
»  Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 

John  viii.  l-ll ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other 

points,  were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata.  The 

editors  appear  to  have  followed  their  MSS.  with 

great  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is  justly  valued. 

In  subsequent  editions  endeavours  were  made  con- 
■  jecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1  John 

v.  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to  this 

translation.    One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 

of  Leusden  and  Schnaf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as 

full  as  possible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from 

any  source ;  in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange 

peculiarity,  that  in  the  former  part  Leusden  ciiose 
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but  the  Philoxenian  executed  in  the  beginning  cf 
the  6th  century.  The  fact  is,  that  this  version  as 
transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  antiquity,  and 
also  traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things  are  so 
blended,  that  if  either  class  of  phnenomena  alone 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  Wetstein  was  one  of  the 
most  perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  fouud  in 
this  version  readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin  ; 
and  then,  acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism 
which  he  adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted 
that  any  such  accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a 
proof  of  corruption  from  that  version :  60  that  with 
him  the  proofs  of  antiquity  became  the  tokens  of 
later  origin,  and  he  thus  assigned  the  translation  to 
the  seventh  century.  With  him  the  real  indications 
of  later  readings  were  only  the  marks  of  the  very 
reverse,  Hichaelis  took  very  opposite  ground  to 
that  of  Wetstein ;  he  upheld  its  antiquity  and  au- 


to follow  a  sort  of  Chaldee  analogy,  while  on  his  thoriry  very  strenuously.    The  former  point  could 


death  Schaaf  introduced  a  regular  system  of  Syriac 
vocalization  through  all  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edition  is  of 
great  value.  This  edition  was  first  issued  in  1708 : 
more  copies,  however,  have  the  date  1709;  while 
some  have  the  false  and  dishonest  statement  on  the 
title  page,  "  Secunda  editio  a  mendis  purgata,"  and 
the  date  1717.  The  late  Professor  Lee  published 
an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected  or  altered 
the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  This  is  so 
far  independent  of  that  of  Widmanstadt.  It  is, 
however,  very  far  short  of  being  really  a  critical 
edition.  In  1828,  the  edition  of  Mr.  William 
Greenfield  (often  reprinted  from  the  stereotype 
plates),  was  publislied  by  Messrs.  Bagster:  in  this 
the  text  of  Widmanstadt  was  followed  (with  the 
vowels  fully  expressed),  and  with  certain  supple- 
ments within  brackets  from  Lee's  edition.  For  the 
collatim  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was  not  re- 
sponsible. There  are  now  in  this  country  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of 
this  version :  it  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as  in 
its  first  publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  ho- 
nestly used,  it  is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Testament. 

This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  second,  or 
perhaps  even  of  the  first  century.  They  thus  na- 
turally upheld  it  as  almost  co-ordinate  in  authority 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  ante- 
rior to  any  Greek  copy  extant.  Others  finding  in 
it  Indubitable  marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined 
to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  thus  La  Croze  thought  that  the  commonly 
printed  Syriac  New  Test,  is  not  the  Peshito  at  all, 

i  The  date  of  1555  appears  repeatedly  In  the  body  or 
the  volume ;  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels,  May  18, 1655 ; 
SL  Paul's  Epp.,  July  18,  1555;  Acts,  Aug.  14,  1555; 
Cain.  Kpp.  and  the  conclusion,  Sep.  at,  1656.  The  vo- 
lume fs  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the 
contents  mention  three  other  dedications  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  bouse.  All  of  these  three  are  often 
wanting,  und  two  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Archdukes 
Ferdinand  and  Charles,  are  not  ouly  generally  wanting, 
but  It  Is  even  said  that  no  cupy  is  known  in  which  they 
are  found, 

'  Urlcsbech's  most  matured  Judgment  on  this  subject 
was  thus  given :— "  luterpolotiones  autem  e  locls  Evan- 
geliorum  parallel!*,  quale*  apud  Syrum,  Matt,  xxviii.  18, 
Luc  fx  39,  item  Matt  xxii.  w.  23,  Mar.  vl.  11,  xill.  14, 
Luc.  Iv.  18,  deprahenduntur,  noli  mas  is  quam  addltu- 


be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  we  i 
considered ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  contents 
of  the  version  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  difficulties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a  much 
more  recent  kind  appear ;  it  was  thus  thought  that 
it  might  be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in 
the  Codex  Brixianus,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient 
groundwork,  but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  ma- 
nifest. Thus  the  judgment  formed  by  Griesbach 
seems  to  be  certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  text  of  this  version:  he  says  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions); 
"  Nulli  harum  recension  um  Syriaca  versio,  proutqui- 
dem  typis  excusa  est,  siniilis,  verura  nec  ulli  prorsus 
dissimilis  est.  In  multis  concinit  cum  Alexandriua 
recensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Occidentoli,  in  non- 
nullis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  hanc  posterioribus  demum  seculis  invecta 
sunt,  pleraque  repudiet.  Diversis  ergo  temporibus 
ad  Graecos  codices  plane  divertos  iterum  iterumque 
recognita  esse  videtur"  (Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  lxxv.). 
In  a  note  Griesbach  introduced  the  comparison  of 
the  Codex  Brixianus,  "  lllustrari  hoc  potest  codi- 
cum  nonnullorum  Latinorum  exemplo,  qui  priscam 
quidem  versionem  ad  Occidentalem  recensionem  ac- 
commodatam  i  epi  esentont,  sed  passim  ad  juniores 
libros  Graecos  refictam.  Ex  hoc  genere  est  Brici- 
tmus  Codex  Latinus,  qui  non  raro  a  Graeco-Lntiuis 
et  vetuatioribus  Latinis  omnibus  solus  discedit,  et 
in  Graecorum  partes  transit."'  Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Peshito  has  been 
re-vcroiight,  will  appear  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  this  is  no 
neu>  opinion ;  that  it  is  not  the  peculiar  notion  of 
Tregelles,  or  of  any  one  individual ;  for  as  the 


menu  e  lectionarlfs  Hurls  In  sacrum  contextum  traducta, 
velut  Luc  xv.  11,  aut  llturgicum  lllud  aasumentum  Matt. 

vi.  13,  vltia  sunt  rjj  k<x»77  propria.  Quin  plerssque 

internolaUoncs  niodo  enumeratas,  cum  alils  ejuamodl 
generis  multis,  quae  nunc  in  verslune  Syriaca  extant, 
prtmltus  abea  abfulsse  et  serlorl  demum  tempore  in  earn 
irrepslsse,  plane  mlhl  perauusum  est.  Verissime  enim 
clar.  Hugius  (  .  .  .  coll.  prolcgomeuls  In  mojurem  m»»m 
N.  T.  edition™,  Hal.  1796,  vol.  L  p.  lxxv.)  animad- 
vertlt,  versionem  banc  a  Diortbote  quodam  viderl  recog- 
nita m  fulsne  ac  c&stlgatam.  Id  quod  qulnto  seculo 
Ineunte,  antequam  ecclesiae  ortenmles  Nestorianis  et 
Monophyslticls  rlxis  dlscinderentur,  evenlsse  susplcor, 
et  In  eplstolls  niogis  adhuc  qusm  In  Kvangelila  locuu 
hnhulssc  autnmo."  CommenUwiut  Criticut,  1L  MeUis- 
U.  UL  Mil. 
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question  has  been  re-opened,  it  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  were  some  theory  newly  inrented  to  serve  a 
purpose.  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  whose  labours 
in  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  whose  care  in 
editing  Codex  Augiensis  of  SI.  Paul's  Epistles,  de- 
serve very  high  commendation,  avowed  himself 
many  years  ago  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  But  even  then  he  set  aside  its  authority 
very  often  when  it  happened  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Greek  text,  to  tie  other  ancient  versions, 
and  to  the  early  Fathers,  in  opposition  to  the  later 
copses.  But  when  the  judgment  of  Griesbach 
respecting  the  common  printed  Syriac  had  been  re- 
pented and  enforced  by  Tregelles  (Home's  Tntrod. 
vol.  iv.  265),  Scrivener  came  forward  as  its  cham- 
pion. In  his  Introduction  to  Codex  Augiensis,  Mr. 
Scrivener  says,  "  How  is  this  divergency  of  the 
Peshito  version  from  the  text  of  Codex  B  explained 
by  Tregelles?  He  feels  of  course  the  pressure  of 
the  argument  against  him,  and  meets  it,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, with  even  more  than  his  wonted  boldness. 
The  translation  degenerates  in  his  hands  into  '  the 
venim  commonly  printed  as  the  Peshito.'  Now 
let  us  mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  demand  here 
made  on  our  faith  by  Dr.  Tregelles.  He  would 
persuade  us  that  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  dis- 
tracted as  it  has  been,  and  split  into  hostile  sections 
for  the  spa<«  of  1400  years,  orthodox  and  Jacobite, 
Nestorinn  and  Maronite  alike,  those  who  could  agree 
in  nothing  else,  have  laid  aside  their  bitter  jealousies 
in  order  to  substitute  in  their  monastic  libraries  and 
liturgical  services,  another  and  a  spurious  version  in 
the  room  of  the  Peshito,  that  sole  surviving  mo- 
nument of  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria  1 
Nay,  more,  that  this  wretched  forgery  has  deceived 
Orientalists  profound  as  Michaelis*  and  Lowth,  has 
passed  without  suspicion  through  the  ordeal  of 
searching  criticism  to  which  every  branch  of  Sacred 
literature  has  been  subjected  during  the  last  half 
century!  We  will  require  solid  reasons,  indeed, 
before  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  hypothesis  as 
novel  as  it  appears  violently  improbable  (pp.  xiv. 
xv.).  Mr.  Scrivener's  warmth  of  declamation  might 
have  been  spared :  no  one  calls  the  Peshito  "  a  spu- 
rious version,"  "  wretched  forgery,"  &c.,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Syrian  Churches  agreed  in  some 
strange  substitution  :  all  that  is  suggested  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  transition  Greek  text,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  then  existing 
Syriac  version  was  revised  and  modernized  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  Latin  was  treated 
in  Cod.  Brixianus.  On  part  of  Mr.  Scrivener's 
statements  the  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  has  well  re- 
marked : — "  The  text  may  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted  between  the  first  or  second,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. This  is  all  that  Dr.  Tregelles  has  supposed, 
though  Mr.  Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly 
violence,  as  if  he  had  represented  the  vulgar  text  as 
'  a  wretched  forgery.'  Mr.  Scrivener's  rashness  is 
no  less  remarkable  in  calling  this  a  '  novel  hypo- 
thesis,' when  in  fact  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Gries- 
bach .  .  .  There  is  neither  evidence  nor  internal 
probability  against  the  supposition  that  the  Old 
Syriac  version  was  revised  into  its  present  form 
.  .  .  in  the  4th  or  even  3rd  century,  to  make 
it  accord  with  Greek  MSS.  then  current  at  Antioch, 


•  Even  Mlchaells  did  not  think  It  needful  to  assume 
that  the  Peshito  hod  been  transmitted  without  any 
change,  "In  using  the  Syriac  version,  we  must  never 
forget  that  oar  present  editions  arc  very  Imperfect,  and 
tot  conclude  that  every  reeding  of  the  Syriac  printed 


Edessa,  or  Nisibis :  and  vithend  some  such  supposi- 
tion the  Syriac  text  must  remain  an  inexplicable 
phaenomenon,  unless  we  bring  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  respecting 
them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  have  been 
alleged  before  the  Curetonian  Syriac  was  discovered  : 
the  case  is  surely  strengthened  in  a  high  degree  bj 
the  appearance  (in  a  MS.  assigned  to  the  5th  cen- 
tury) of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels,  bearing 
clear  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest 
errors  as  well  as  in  its  choicest  readings.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  name  *  Peshito,'  appears  to  us 
wholly  unimportant,  except  for  rhetorical  pur- 
poses."' 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Hort  will  suffice  in  rescu- 
ing the  opinion  stated  by  Tregelles  from  ,  the  charge 
of  novelty  or  rashness:  indeed,  the  supposition  as 
stated  by  Griesbach,  is  a  simple  solution  of  various 
difficulties ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  fact,  then  every 
other  most  ancient  document  or  monument  of  the 
New  Test,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  in  its 
text.  The  number  of  difficulties  (otherwise  inex- 
plicable) thus  solved,  is  about  a  demonstration  of 
its  truth.  Mr.  Scrivener,  however,  seems  incapable 
of  apprehending  that  the  revision  of  the  Peshito  is 
an  opinion  long  ago  held :  he  says  since,  "  I  know  no 
other  cause  for  suspecting  the  Peshito,  than  that  its 
readings  do  not  suit  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  if  this  £>rt 
be  enough  to  convict  it  of  corruption,  1  am  quite 
unable  to  vindicate  it."  *  Why,  then,  do  not  the 
readings  "suit"  Dr.  Tregelles?  Because,  if  they 
were  considered  genuine,  we  should  have  (to  us* 
Mr.  Hort's  words)  to  "bring  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  into  conformity  with  it,  by  contradicting  the 
full  and  clear  evidence  which  we  do  possess  re- 
specting them." 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned.  It 
appears  to  the  present  writer  probable  that  the 
New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  Old.  Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in 
supposing  a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  also  other  parts  may  be  from  different 
hands ;  this  opinion  will  become  more  general  the 
more  file  version  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which 
the  version  was  subjected  may  have  succeeded  in 
part,  but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  a 
plurality  of  translators.  The  Acts  and  Epistles 
seem  to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels, 
though  far  less  revised ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more 
corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  . 
this  version  ever  contained  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it, 
not  only  in  the  printed  editions  but  also  in  the 
MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monophysite 
and  Nestorian  recensions:  but  the  designation  would 
lie  far  too  definite;  for  the  differences  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphensian  recension  (as  it 
has  been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain 
also  the  New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. — "  Comparative 


text  was  the  reading  of  the  Greek  MS.  of  the  drat  cen- 
tury." Marsh's  Michaelis,  if.  49. 

<  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  (Cant- 
bridge).  Feb.  I860.  378-9. 

«  -  Plain  introduction,"  p.  iU./oot-noU. 
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Briticism"  shows  the  true  character  of  every 
document,  whether  previously  known  or  newly 
Drought  to  light,  which  professes  to  contain  the 
early  text  of  the  New  Test.  By  comparative  cri- 
ticism is  not  meant  such  a  mode  of  examining 
authorities  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  has 
applied  this  term,  but  such  a  use  of  combined  evi- 
dence as  was  intended  and  defined  by  the  critic  by 
whom  the  expression  was  (for  convenience  sake) 
introduced :  that  is,  the  ascertainment  that  readings 
are  in  ancient  documents,  or  rest  on  ancient  evi- 
dence (whether  early  citations,  versions,  or  MSS.), 
and  then  the  examination  of  what  documents  con- 
tain such  readings,  and  thus  within  what  limits  the 
inquiry  tor  the  nncient  text  may  be  bounded.  Thus 
a  document,  in  itself  modern,  may  be  proved  to  be 
ancient  in  testimony:  a  version,  previously  un- 
known, may  be  shown  to  uphold  a  very  early  text. 
For  purposes  of  comparative  criticism  early  read- 
ings,known  to  be  false,  have  often  as  definite  a  value 
in  the  chain  of  proof  as  those  which  are  true.  In 
the  process  of  comparative  criticism  nothing  is  as- 
sumed, but  point  after  point  is  established  by  inde- 
pendent testimony ;  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
text  of  MSS.,  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  patristic 
citations,  is  upheld  by  their  accordance  with  facts 
attested  by  other  witnesses,  of  known  age  and  cer- 
tain transmission. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Griesbach  that 
the  Svriac  version  roust  at  one  time  have  existed  in 
a  form  different  from  that  in  the  common  printed 
text:  it  was  felt  by  Biblical  scholars  to  be  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  name  Pcskito  enrried  with  it 
some  hallowed  prestige ;  it  was  established  that  it 
was  n  groundless  imagination  that  this  version, 
as  edited,  had  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
as  the  original  monument  of  Syrian  Christianity. 
Hence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  earlier  version 
(or  earlier  basis  of  the  same  version)  had  existed, 
there  was  not  only  no  a  priori  objection,  but  even 
n  demonstrated  probability  (almost  certainty)  that 
this  had  been  the  case.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  little  we  know  historically  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sions, it  must  be  felt  as  an  assumition  that  the 
form  of  text  common  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onward  was  the  original  version.  In  1848  Tre- 
gelles  (see  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  429)  suggested  that  "  the  Nitrian  MSS. 
when  collated  may  exhibit  perhaps  an  earlier  text." 
This  was  written  without  any  notion  that  it  was 
an  ascertained  fact  that  such  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
existed,  and  that  the  full  attention  of  a  thorough 
Syriac  scholar  had  been  devoted  to  its  illustration 
and  publication. 

Among  the  MSS. brought  from  the  Nitrian  monas- 
teries in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  differing  greatly  from  the  common  text: 
and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of 


*  It  is  very  certain  that  many  who  profess  a  peculiar 
admiration  for  the  Peshito  do  this  rather  from  some 
traditional  notion  than  from  minute  personal  acquaint- 
ance. They  suppose  that  It  baa  some  prescriptive  right 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  versions,  they  praise  its  ex- 
cellencies, which  they  have  not  personally  investigated, 
i  nd  they  do  not  core  to  know  wherein  It  Is  defective. 
Every  error  in  translation,  every  doubtful  reading,  every 
supposed  defect  in  the  one  known  MS.  of  the  Curetonian 
Gospels,  has  been  enumerated  by  those  who  wish  to 
depredate  that  version,  and  to  detract  from  the  critical 
merits  of  its  discoverer  and  editor.  But  many  of  the 
supposed  defects  are  really  the  very  opposite ;  and  If 
they  similarly  examined  the  Peshito,  they  might  And 
vot.  II. 


Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not  to 
exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally  proves' 
the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in  fact  „ 
that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  Some  persons  indeed  have  sought 
to  depreciate  the  text,  to  point  out  its  differences 
from  the  Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as 
corruptions,  and  thus  to  stigmatise  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  as  a  corrupt  revision  of  the  Peshito,  bar- 
barous in  language  and  false  in  readings.1  This 
peremptor)  judgment  is  as  reasonable  as  if  the  old 
Latin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis  were  called  an  igno- 
rant revision  of  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  judg- 
ment that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is  older  than  the 
Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of  Cureton, 
Alford/  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the  school 
of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  continental  scholars,  such  as  Kwald,  and 
apparently  of  the  late  Prof.  Bleek.* 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii. 
25.  Mark,  the  four  last  verses  onlv.  John  i.  1- 
42,  Hi.  6-vii.  87,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke' ii.  48-iii.  16, 
vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  It  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  much  value  if  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  version  had  come  down  to  us ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  have  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  truly  those  critics 
have  argued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version 
must  have  existed;  and  who  regarded  this  as  a 
proved  fact,  even  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the 
version  was  known  to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even 
the  record  of  its  existence  was  unnoticed.  For 
there  is  a  record  showing  an  acquaintance  with  this 
version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  version  itself, 
attention  lias  been  directed  by  Dr.  Cureton.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  century,  in  a 
passage  translated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing  the  omis- 
sion of  three  kingj  in  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew) 
says  :— *'  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
mode  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy;  but  that  afterwards  it 
speaks  of  fourteen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations; 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenary  number,"  &c* 

It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8 ;  there  is  the 
same  reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac :  but  this 
might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver. 
17  the  Curetonian  text  ha«,  in  contradiction  to 
ver.  8,  fourteen  generations  and  not  seventeen :  and 
so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the 
former  point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence;  the 


mora  fault  with  it  and  with  its  translator.  Tne  Inst 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us  In  the  Peshito,  present  far  more  grounds  for 
comment  than  an  equal  portion  of  the  Cnretontan.  Th« 
Peshito  Is  a  very  valuable  version,  although  overpraised 
by  some  injudicious  admirers,  who  (even  if  they  have  read 
it)  have  never  closely  and  verbally  examined  it.  Many 
have  evidently  never  looked  farther  than  the  Gospels, 
even  though  aided  by  Schaafs  Latin  interpretation. 

7  "Perhaps  the  earliest  and  most  Important  of  all  the 
versions."   Alford's  Or.  Tat.  Proleg.  vol.  L  114,  ed.  4. 

•  See  Bleek's  Binleitung  in  dot  If.  Tat.  p.  723,  foot-note. 

»  For  the  Syriac  of  this  part  of  the  passage  from  Bar 
Salibi.  see  Asseraani,  Bibliotheca  Orienlalit,  it  160. 

5  M 
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bitter,  however,  shows  such  a  kind  of  union  In 
contradiction  as  prove*  the  identity  very  convinc 
ingly.  Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  in 
Europe  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it 
must  in  the  12th  century  have  been  known  as  a 
text  sometimes  found,  and  as  mentioned  by  the 
Mooophysite  Bishop,  it  might  be  more  in  u.»e 
amongst  his  co-religionists  than  amongst  others. 
Perhaps,  aa  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  12th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 
.  In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  com- 
mon printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of 
phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show  that  they  are  not 
wholly  independent  translations:  then,  ngniu,  we 
meet  with  such  variety  in  the  forms  of  words,  &c. 
as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  Peshito  the 
phraseology  had  been  revised  and  iefined.b  But  the 
great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  difference  be- 
tween the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in 
their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  iu  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  uncltnnged  production  of 
the  second  century,  the  former  bents  all  the  marks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may 
have  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  readings  cur- 
rent in  very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  tew  of  the  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Cure- 
tonian, and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the 
Peshito.  For  the  general  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  passage,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
notes  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt.  xix.  17,  rl  /it  1par$t  Ttpl  rov  iyaSov ; 
the  ancient  reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authori- 
ties, and  ns  we  know  from  Origen ;  so  the  Cure- 
tonian: rl  fit  \iytis  A-yafloV;  the  common  text 
with  the  Peshito.  Matt.  ix.  22,  the  clause  of  the 
common  text,  Kcd  to  fiiwritrfia  t  iyif  ftairrlCofiai 
(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse) 
me  in  the  Peshito;  while  wc  know  from  Origen 
that  they  were  in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  St.  Mark  : 
omitted  in  the  Curetonian  with  the  other  best  au- 
thorities. In  fact,  except  the  Peshito  and  some  re- 
vised Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  extant 
for  these  words  prior  to  the  fifth  century.  Mntt.  v. 
4, 5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beatitudes,  as 
supported  by  Origen,  Tertullion,  the  canons  of  Eu- 
sebius,  and  Hilary,  is  that  of  placing  pmtipioi  ol 
wpatls,  k.  t.  X.  before  luucdpiot  ol  TttvOovvrts, 
it.  t.  X. ;  here  the  Curetonian  agrees  with  the  dis- 
tinct testimonies  for  this  order  against  the  Peshito. 
In  Matt.  i.  18,  we  know  from  Irenaeus  that  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  was  not  rend ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  Curetonian  :  in  tact,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  could  not  have  ori- 
ginated until  Ivaovt  xu'""T05  wns  treated  as  a 
combined  proper  nnine.  otherwise  the  meaning  of 
rov  5«  'Invov  xinffT0*'  V  yivtois  would  not  be 
"  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "  the  birth  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Curetonian  reading 
is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
tccond  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In 
Matt.  vi.  4  the  Cuictonmn  omits  atrris;  in  the 
same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it  omits  tv  t$  <pavtpq> :  in 
each  case  with  the  best  authorities,  but  against  the 
Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44,  has  been  amplified  by  copy- 
ists in  an  extraordinary  manner:  the  words  in 


b  A  collation  or  an  ancient  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
(Ktch,  7.157  In  the  brilith  Museum)  snouts!  tlml  the 
feiyrlans  were  In  the  habit  of  reforming  their  copies  In 
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brackets  show  the  amplifications,  and  the  place 
from  which  each  was  taken :  iytt  Kl  Xeyw  fy"r> 
' hymart  robs  e^O/wis  6fuii>  [tbKoytiT*  robs 
KarapuiUrovs  4/u«»,  Luke  vi.  28,  koA«  routr* 
roiis  iuo-ovvras  6pas,  Ibid.  27],  xal  ipootvx((r8t 
inrip  rwv  [iirr\pta^6vra>y  vfias  fcal,  ibid.  35J 
hiwKOvruv  vfias.  The  briefer  form  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Busebius,  etc ; 
and  though  the  inserted  words  and  clauses  are  found 
in  almost  all  Greek  MSS.  (except  Codices  Vaticaous 
and  Sinaiticus),  and  in  many  versions  including 
the  Peshito,  then  are  not  in  the  Cwretonian  Syriac. 
Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xviii.  35,  t4  rapa- 
ttco/uito  avrav ;  Luke  viii.  54,  Ik&oXwv 
rdvras  gal ;  Luke  ix.  7,  inr'  avrov ;  ix.  54,  its 
ko2  'HAlas  iirolvoev.  xi.  2,  yeynHiru  rh  0«Xi»ul 
trov  &s  if  oltpavy  Hal  M  rr\s  yrjs :  xi.  29,  Tov 
irpotp-fyrov :  xi.  44,  ypanfiartis  Kal  tpapurcuoL 
vroKptrai:  John  iv.  43,  Kal  ttirijXSci';  v.  16,  iral 
iff/row  alirbv  ixoicrttreu :  vi.  51,  %r  tyit  : 
vi.  69,  rov  (Avros. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  variations 
which  exist  between  the  Curetonian  Syriac  nnd  the 
Peshito  ns  to  the  kind  of  text :  the  instances  ol' 
this  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Those 
acquainted  with  critical  lesults  will  know  that 
sonie  of  those  here  specified  are  crucial  texts  in 
points  of  Comparative  Criticism.  Such  a  com- 
parison not  only  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  text  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  but  it  also  affords  abundant 
proof  that  the  Peshito  must  have  been  modernized 
and  revised. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text  is  also 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings  which  were, 
as  wo  know,  early  current,  even  though  rightly  re- 
pudiated as  erroneous:  several  of  these  are  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac ;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
long  addition  after  Matt.  xx.  28. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such  a  text  as  we 
might  hare  concluded  would  be  current  in  the 
second  century :  the  Peshito  has  many  features 
which  could  not  belong  to  that  age  ;  unless,  indeed, 
wc  are  ready  to  reject  established  facts,  and  those 
of  a  vety  numerous  kind :  probably,  at  least,  two 
thousand. 

It  is  not  needful  for  very  great  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
differs  in  mode  of  expression  and  various  other  par- 
ticulars from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This  may 
lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bur  Snlibi ; 
he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  St. 
Matthew,  "  there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac 
copy  made  out  of  the  Hebrew:"  we  thus  know 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves  in  tlte 
1 2th  century  was  that  this  translation  of  St,  Mat- 
thew was  not  made  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  Evangelist:  such,  too,  is 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton  :  "  this  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the 
original  Aramaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  himself."  {Preface  to  Syriac  Gospels, 
p.  vi.) 

Dr.  Cureton  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar title  prefixed  to  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew, 

evcr  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  damiiharsito 


some  respects.  The  grammatical  forms,  Ac,  of  this  MS. 
arc  much  more  ancient  than  those  of  tlte  text  of  Wtet- 
man&btdt,  woo  has  been  followed  by  successive  editor*. 
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here  brought  in — whether  it  signifies  *■  the  distinct 
Gospel  of  Matthew,"  as  rendered  by  Cureton,  or 
"  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  set  forth  "  [«'.  e.  for  lessons 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year],  as  Bernstein 
advances,  supporting  his  opinion  by  a  passage  in 
Assemani  (which  can  hardly  here  apply,  as  this  copy 
is  not  so  "  set  forth"),  or  if  it  means  (as  some  have 
objected),  "  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  explained " — 
still  there  must  be  some  reason  why  the  first 
Gospel  should  be  thus  designated,  and  not  the 
others.  But  the  use  of  the  cognate  Hebrew  verb 
in  the  Old  Test,  may  afford  us  some  aid  as  to  what 
kind  of  explanation  is  meant,  if  indeed  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  here  used.  In  the  description 
•f  the  reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.  viii.  8,  we  are 
told,  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  distinctly 
(Chbt?),  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  the  people 

to  understand  the  reading."  The  word  here  used 
has  been  regarded  by  able  scholars  as  implying  an 
interpretation  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  into  the 
form  of  Aramaean  then  current.  Such  a  Mepho- 
rash,  when  written,  would  be  the  germ  of  the 
Targum  of  after  ages.  (See  below,  p.  1638a.) 
The  same  word  may  be  used  in  the  heading  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  same  sense — as  being 
an  explanation  from  one  Shemitic  tongue  or  dialect 
into  another,  just  as  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  turned 
from  one  form  of  Hebrew  into  pure  Syriac  would  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew 
(or  Chaldaic)  Gospel  was  before  the  translator,  why 
should  he  have  done  more  than  copy  into  .Syriac 
letters  ?  Why  translate  at  all?  It  is  sufficient,  in 
reply,  to  refer  to  the  Chaldaic  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra,  and  to  the  Syriac  version  made  from 
them.  In  varying  dialects  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  vocabulary  in  use  differs  more  than  the 
grammatical  forms.  The  verbal  identity  may  often 
be  striking,  even  though  accompanied  with  frequent 
variation  of  terms. 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  St. 
Matthew  had  "ICID  where  the  Greek  has  truiirior. 
We  do  not  rind  that  word  here,  but  we  read  for 
both  i-rioi<run>  and  etittpov  at  the  end  of  the 

verse,  fcxa*>  )l.ST.|,  "  constant  of  the  day." 

This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpretation, 
"  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  "HID ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old  Test,  passages,  e.g.  Num.  iv. 

7,  where  TOPli!  DPI?  is  .rendered  by  |yw-V 

O  V 

ft  »H  Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac 

version  had  been  made  from  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew, 
we  ought  to  find  TTIO  here,  forget  that  a  trans- 
lation is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippus  cited 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
from  the  Syriac.  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus 
(Routh,  i.  219),  them  is  the  quotation,  /uucaptot  ol 
i<p8aKfui  i/i&v  ol  0A.«roVrer  (col  ra  &ra  Vfiuv  ri 
iKoiorra,  words  which  might  be  a  Greek  render- 
ing from  Matt  xiii.  16,  as  it  stands  in  this  Syriac 
Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  probably  also  in  the  Hebrew 
woikof  the  Apostle  himself.  Every  notice  of  the 
kind  is  important;  and  Dr.  Cureton,  in  pointing  it 
out,  has  furnished  students  with  one  of  the  varied 
data  through  which  a  right  conclusion  may  be 
reached. 

Every  successive  investigation,  on  the  part  of 
competent  scholars,  aids  in  the  proof  that  the 
Curetonian  Gospels  are  an  older  form  than  those  in 


the  Peshito ;  that  the  Peshito  is  a  revision  replete 
with  readings  unknown  in  the  2nd  century  (and 
often  long  after) ;  and  that  the  Curetonian  text  pos- 
sesses the  highest  critical  as  well  as  historical  value. 

The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
weighed,  the  more  established  it  appears  will  be 
the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  from  the  Apostle'* 
Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original,  although  injuicl 
since  by  copyists  or  revisers. 

B.  Tlie  Philoxenian  Si/riac  Version,  and  its 
revision  by  Thomas  of  Harkel.— Philoxenus,  or 
Xenaian,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century  (who  was  one  of  those 
Monophysites  who  subscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno),  caused  Polycarp,  his  Chorepiscopus, 
to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  j 
Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  a.d.  508,  and  it  is 
generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter.' 

This  version  has  uot  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made;  we  only  pos- 
sess a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  (The  Gospels,  A.D.  610). 
.Pococke,  in  1630,*  gives  an  extract  from  Bar  Salibi, 
in  which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  men- 
tioned; and  though  Pococke  did  not  know  what 
version  Thomas  had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Gospels  communicated  to  him  by 
some  learned  man  whom  he  does  not  name,  which 
from  its  servile  adherence  to  the  Greek  was  no 
doubt  the  Harklean  text.  In  the  Bibliotheoa  Ori- 
entalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further  notices  of 
the  work  of  Thomas ;  and  in  1730  Samuel  Palmer 
sent  from  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekr)  Syriac 
MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  which  the"  ver- 
sion is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test., 
except  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have 
yet  come  to  light  which  contain  any  of  this  version 
beyond  the  Gospels.  From  the  subscriptions  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  <iro)  Greek  MSS.  One  Greek 
copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles. 

Ridley  published,  in  1761 ,  an  account  of  the  MSS. 
in  his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.  He 
had  intended  to  have  edited  the  text :  this  was  how- 
ever done  by  White,  at  different  times  from  1778 
to  1803.  After  the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the 
researches  of  Adler  brought  more  copies  into  notice 
of  that  part  of  the  Harklean  text.  From  one  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  St.  John's  Gospel  was  edited 
by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
version  differs  from  the  Peshito,  in  containing  all 
the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

In  describing  this  version  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This 
is  characterized  by  extreme  literality:  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  ecclesi- 
astical reading.  It  is  not  independent  of  the  Peshito, 
the  words,  &c.,  of  which  are  often  employed.  As 
to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is 
just  what  mitlit  have  been  expected  in  the  Qtli 
century.    The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is 

c  See  Moses  Agheueus  In  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orion 
U.  83. 

a  Preface  to  the  Syriac  edition  ot  2  Pet.  &C 

5  M  2 
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se«i  in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  passages 
which  he  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  of  asterisks, 
with  which  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His 
model  in  all  this  was  the  Hcxnplar  Greek  text. 
The  MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the 
version ;  they  represented  in  general  a  much  older 
and  purer  text.  The  margin  of  the  Harklean  re- 
cension contains  (like  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
I. XX.)  readings,  mostly  apparently  from  the  Greek 
MSS.  used.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  these 
readings  are  not  a  comparison  with  the  Peshito ;  if 
any  of  them  are  so,  they  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Thomas.  It  U  probable 
that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but 
that  the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  telation  to  that  of  Philoxeuus  as  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Alias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Pagninus.  For  textual  criticism  this  version 
is  a  good  authority  as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time, 
at  least  where  it  does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito. 
The  amplifications  in  the  margin  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
bring  a  MS.  used  by  Thomas  into  close  comparison 
with  the  Codex  Bezae.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains  the  Harklean  text, 
with  some  revision  by  Bar  Salibi. 

C.  Syriac  Versions  of  portions  wanting  in  the 
Peshito. — I.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  The  fact  has 
been  already  noticed,  that  the  Old  Syriac  Version 
did  not  contain  these  Epistles.  They  were  published 
by  Pocoeke  in  1630,  from  .1  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  version  of  these  Epistles  so  often  agrees  with 
what  we  have  in  the  Harklean  recension,  that  the 
one  is  at  least  dependent  on  the  other.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson  (Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  196), 
that  the  text  of  Pocoeke  is  that  of  Philoxenus  be- 
fore it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  probable. 
But  if  it  is  objected,  that  the  translation  does  not 
show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  might  hare 
been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Philoxenian,  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  he  had 
not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott 
these  Epistles  were  added  to  the  Peshito,  with  which 
they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

II.  The  Apocalypse. — In  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also 
written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription  stating 
that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writ- 
iug  of  Thomas  of  Hnrkel,  in  a.d.  622.  If  this  is 
correct  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  himself  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  N.  T.  But 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  ; 
and  until  the  Kev.  B.  Hams  Cowper  drew  attention 


•  The  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  has  courteously  com- 
municated the  following  notice  relative  to  the  Syriac 
Apocalypse  In  MSS.  In  the  British  Museum:  "The  MS. 
No.  7185  of  the  Uth  century  does  not  contain  the  actual 
text  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  a  brief  commentary  upon 
it -upon  paper,  und  not  quite  perlect;  the  text  seem, 
lug  to  be  that  of  our  printed  books.  The  tat  of  the 
Apocalypse  Is  apparently  nil  found  In  No.  17.127, 
a  commentary  upon  the  book  of  the  11th  century. 
This  also  seems  to  be  of  the  same  text  as  the  primed 
edition." 

'  lie  Dlen  says  that  this  Syriac  MS.  contained  "omnia 
N.T.  Syrlocl,  quae  In  prioribus  deeraut  cditlunibus." 
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to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we  might 
well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really  an 
ancient  work.'  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and 
the  MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly 
written.  It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Ussher 
sent  as  a  present  to  De  Dieu  in  1631,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  Syriac  N.  T.  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tained (of  what  version  is  unknown),  that  having 
been  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  kind  described  ;  * 
and  of  this  Ms.,  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  printed  by  De  Dieu,  Cssher  says,  "  the 
Syriac  lately  set  out  at  Leyden  may  be  amended  hv 
my  MS.  copy"  (Todd's  Walton,  i.  196,  note). 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Poly-ilott  and  onwnrd, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  translation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syriac  Apocalypse 
the  Philoxenian,  n  name  to  which  it  has  no  title: 
the  error  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  verbal 
mistake  in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  edi- 
tion (for  which  he  was  not  responsible),  which  said 
"  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the 
Peschito,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  version." 

HI.  The  Syriic  Version  of  Jolin  viii.  1-11. — 
From  the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Ussher  to  De  Dieu,  the 
latter  published  this  section  in  1631.  From  De 
Dieu  it  was  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with 
a  reference  to  Ussher's  MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed 
with  the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is 
a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  found 
in  Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibaei,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  Mams,  a.d.  622 :  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Puri< 
MS.  ascribed  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar  Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  Mam-, 
Bp.  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias  of 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  (Biblioth.  Orient,  ii.  ,">3 
and  170:,  who  gives  the  introductory  words.  Pro- 
btbly  the  version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  stated 
in  the  Paris  MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  rated 
by  Bar  Salibi ;  while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  are 
confounded.  The  Paul  mentioned  is  apparently 
Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the  Hexaplar  Greek 
text  into  Syriac. 

D.  The  .Ikrisalf.m  Syriac  Lectionary. — 
The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was 
pretty  fully  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in  1 756. 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  that 
Libiary ;  but  so  few  copies  of  that  work  escnpeJ 
destruction  by  tire,  that  it  was  virtually  unpublished, 
and  its  contents  almost  unknown.  Adler,  who  at 
Copenhagen  had  the  advantage  of  studying  one  of 
the  few  copies  of  this  Catalogue,  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurie  Uehrr- 
sicht  seiner  biblischkritischen  Beise  nneh  Rom, 
pp.  118-127  (Altona,  1783),  und  still  further,  m 
1789,  in  his  valuable  examination  of  the  Syriac 
versions.  The  MS.  was  written  in  a.d.  1031. 
in  peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the  portions  are  of 
course  those  for  the  different  festivals,  some  paits 


Does  this  mean  that  It  merely  contained  what  w»«  pre- 
viously wanting,  or  the  whole.  Including  such  parts? 
U  seems  strange  if  this  section  of  St.  John  stood  to  it 
alone.  This  makes  It  seem  as  If  the  interpretation 
given  above  were  the  true  one.  Ussber's  own  description 
is  this  —"!  have  received  the  parcels  of  lb*  N.  Teat. 
[In  Syriac]  which  hitherto  wo  have  wanted  In  that  lan- 
guage, viz.,  the  history  of  the  adulterous  woman,  the  2nd 
Epistle' of  Peter,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Kptatfes  of  St.  JtJm. 
the  Kplstle  of  Jude.  and  the  Revelation;  as  also  a  ?m*:i 
tractate  of  Ephrem  Syrus  In  his  own  language."  Abp 
Ussher  to  I)r.  Samuel  Ward  June  23, 1626  (Todd's  Lift «/ 
Walton,  1. 194). 
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af  the  Gospels  not  being  there  at  all.  The  dialect 
is  not  common  Syriac  ;  it  was  termed  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac,  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points. 
The  grammar  is  peculiar ;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee 
rather  than  Syriac  ;  two  characters  are  used  for 
expressing  F  and  P. 

For  critical  purposes  this  Lectionary  has  a  far 
higher  value  than  it  has  for  any  other :  its  readings 
often  coincide  with  the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  It 
is  not  yet  known  as  to  its  entire  text ;  for  except  a 
small  specimen,  no  part  has  been  printed ;  Adler, 
however,  selected  large  numbers  of  readings,  which 
have  been  commonly  used  by  critics  from  that  time 
and  onward.  In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  ver- 
sion wonld  be  from  the  4th  toHhe  6th  century ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early 
an  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so 
corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may  rather  be  supposed  to  be 
a  translation  made  from  a  Greek  Lectionary,  never 
having  existed  as  a  substantive  translation :  to  what 
age  its  execution  should  be  assigned  seems  wholly 
uncertain.  (A  further  account  of  the  MS.  of  this 
version,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of  Assemani's 
description  in  the  Vatican  Catalogue,  «and  that  of 
Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
made  by  the  present  writer,  is  given  in  Home's 
Introd.  iv.  284-287,  where,  however,  *'  Jerusalem 
Targum  "  twice  stands  for  Talmud.) 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  l>r.  Ceriani  of 
Milan,  that  Count  Marescalchi  has  met  with  a  MS. 
of  this  Lectionary,  and  that  lie  has  long  had  the 
intention  of  publishing  it. 

On  the  Syriac  Versions. — Adler,  N.  T.  Versiones 
Syriacae,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana  et  Hierosoly- 
mitana  denuo  exammatae,  1789 ;  Wiseman,  Home 
Syriacae,  1827  ;  Hidley,  De  Syriacarum  Ar.  Foe- 
deris versionum  indole  atque  usu,  &c,  1761  ; 
Winer,  Commentatio  de  tersionis  N.  T.  Syriacae 
usu  critico  caute  instituendo,  1823;  Wichelhaus, 
Ve  Noti  Test,  tersione  Syriaca  antiqua  quam 
Peschitho  eocunf,  1850 ;  Bernstein,  De  Charhlensi 
N.  T.  translations  Syriaca  commentatio,  1857; 
Cureton,  Antient  Eecensim  of  the  Suriac  Gospels 
(Preface,  ttc.\  1858.  [S.  P.  T.] 

TARGUM  (DU-IRfrom  DrW;  Arab.  f*>jJ, 

to  translate,  explain)  ;  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  variously  derived  from  the  roots  DJT,  Dpi 

(comp.  Arab.  ^>j>  &$J<  an<'  eTen  identified 
with  the  Greek  rpdynfia,  dessert  (Fr.  dragees), 
(trop.  Tpayhiuera  rm>  \4ymr,  Dion.  Hal.  Rhet. 
10, 18),  which  occurs  often  in  the  Talmud  as  ']*D 
KO'JIB,  or  KD'Jm  ("such  as  dates,  almonds, 
nuts,"  Sk.  Pes.  1196; : — the  general  term  for  the 
CHALDEE,  or,  more  accurately  ARAMAIC  VER- 
SIONS of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  injunction  to  "  read  the  Book  of  the  Law 
before  all  Israel  ....  the  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of  solemn 
instruction  and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  observed 
in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  such  readings  did 


take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  it  is 
that  among  the  first  acts  undertaken  by  Ezra 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religion 
and  public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  "  before 
the  congregation,  both  ot  men  and  women  "  of  the 
returned  exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God" 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  poli- 
tical body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men 
of  the  Great  Assembly  (nSlUn  DD23  »BOK,  53U- 
167),  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly 
establishing  regular  and  frequent  public  readings 
in  the  Sacred .  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to  times 
immemorial — nay  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Josephus  (c.  Ajk  ii.  17); 
and  we  read  in  the  Acts,  xv.  21,  "For  Moses  ot 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day." 
So  also  Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 :  "  Ezra  has  instituted  for 
Israel  that  the  maledictions  in  the  Pentateuch 
should  also  be  read  in  public,"  &c.  Further,  Meg. 
31  6,  "  Ezra  instituted  ten  things,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  readings  in  the  Law  also  in  the  afternoon 
service  of  Sabbath,  on  the  Monday,  and  on  the  f 

Thursday,  &c  But  was  not  this  instituted 

before  in  the  desert,  as  we  find  '  they  went  for 
three  days  and  found  no  water'  (water  meaning 
the  Law,  as  Is.  lv.  1  is  fancifully  explained  by 
the  Haggada),  until  the  'prophets  among  them' 
I  Arranged  the  three  weekly  readings?  But  Ezra 
only  reinstituted  them,"  comp.  also  B.  Kama, 
82  a,  Sk.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  readings 
in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in 
the  Hagiographa),  which  were  called  JHHOD!"!, 
Haflaroth;  but  when  and  how  these  were  intro- 
duced is  still  matter  of  speculation.  Former  inves- 
tigators (Abudraham,  Elias  Levita,  Vitringa,  &c.) 
almost  unanimously  trace  their  origin  to  the  Syrian 
persecutions,  during  which  all  attention  to  the  Law 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  even  all  the  copies  of  it 
that  were  found  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  so  that,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  I'entateuchical  Pnrnsha,  a  some- 
what corresponding  portion  of  the  Prophets  was  rend 
in  the  synagogue,  and  the  custom,  once  introduced, 
remained  fixed.  Recent  scholars,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  much  show  of  reason,  as  it  would 
appear',  variously  hold  the  Haftarali  to  have  sprung  » 
from  the  sermon  or  homiletic  exercise  which  accom- 
panied the  reading  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  took  its 
exordium  (as  Haftarah,  by  an  extraordinary  lin- 
guistic stretch,  is  explained  by  Frankel)  from  a  pro- 
phetic passage,  adapted  in  a  manner  to  the  Mosaic 
text  under  consideration  ;  or,  again,  they  imagine  the 
Haftarah  to  have  taken  its  rise  spontaneously  during 
the  exile  itself,  and  that  Ezra  retained  and  enforced 
it  in  Palestine. 

If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in  more 
than  its  former  vigour,  thus  enabling  the  small 
number  of  the  returned  exiles — and  these,  according 
to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  the  poor  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  ancestiy,*  the  very  out- 
casts and  refuse  of  the  nation  as  it  were' — to  found 


»  "  Ten  kinds  of  families  went  up  from  Babylon  :  menials  of  the  Temple);  *p^nK*  ('about  whose  lineage  , 

Priests,  Levites,  Israelites,  profaned  (»W>n.  those  whose  Uwr*  13  suenw,'-of  unknown  fathers);  and  »B1DX. 

fathers  are  priests,  but  whose  mothers  are  not  fit  for  'foundlings,  of  unknown  father  «nd  mother'"  (Kldd.4,1). 
priestly  marriage) ;  proselytes,  freednien,  bustards  (or      1  "  Exra,  on  leaving  Babylon,  made  it  like  unit,  pure 

rather  those  born  in  Illegal  wedlock);  Nclhlnlni  (lowest  flour"  [V'pJ  fl7lD3  (lb.). 
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upon  the  ruin  of  Zion  one  of  the  most  important  and 
lasting  spiritual  commonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither  au- 
thority nor  piety,  neither  academy  nor  synagogue, 
could  restore  to  its  original  power  and  glory— the  He- 
brew language.  Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to 
translate  the  national  books,  in  older  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be  able  to 
understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or 
rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek 
translations  had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  forefathers  had  to 
receive  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic  medium. 
The  word  BHIDD,  Mepliorash,  "explanatory," 
"  clearly,"  or,  as  the  A .  V.  has  it,  "  distinctly,"  used 
in  the  above-quoted  [wssage  of  Neh.  viii.  8,  is  in 
the  Talmud  explained  by  "Targum.""  Thus  to 
Ezra  himself  is  traced  the  custom  of  adding  trans- 
lations in  the  then  popular  idiom — the  Aramaic 
— to  the  periodical  readings  (Jer.  Meg.  28  6 ;  J. 
Ned.  iv.,  Bab.  Ned.  i. ;  Maim.  Hilch.  Teph.  xii.  §10, 
&c),  for  which  he  is  also  reported  to  have  fixed  the 
Sabbaths,  the  Mondays  and  Thursdays — the  two 
latter  the  market  and  hiw-days,  when  the  villagers 
came  to  town — of  every  week  (Jer.  Meg.  i.  1 ;  Baba 
Kama,  82  a).  The  gradual  decay  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  vernacular,  among  the  multitude  at  least, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  The  Midrash 
very  strikingly  points  out,  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  they 
neither  changed  their  language,  nor  their  names,  nor 
the  shape  of  their  garments,  during  all  that  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  community — shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  small  province  of  Goshen,  almost  exclusively  re- 
duced to  intercourse  with  their  own  race  and  tribes, 
devoted  only  to  the  pasture  of  their  flocks,  and  per- 
haps to  the  tilling  of  their  soil — were  in  a  condition 
infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  retention  of  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  their  nationality  than  were 
the  Babylonian  captives.  The  latter  scattered  up 
and  down  the  vast  empire,  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
everywhere  full  liberty  of  intercommunication  with 
the  natives — very  similar  in  many  respects  to  them- 
selves— to  have  been  utterly  unrestrained  in  the 
exercise  of  every  profession  and  trade,  and  even  to 
have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  of  state ;  and  thus, 
during  the  comparatively  short  space,  they  struck 
root  so  firmly  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  that  when 
opportunity  served,  they  were,  on  the  whole,  loth  to 
return  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  immigrants  under  Zerubbabel,  and  still 
more  those  who  came  with  Ezra — several  generations 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  in  Babel — should 
have  brought  back  with  them  the  Aramaic,  if  not 
as  their  vernacular,  at  all  events  as  an  idiom  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  familiar,  aud  which  they 


•  " '  And  tbey  read  In  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God 
clearly  (BH1BD).  *nd  gave  the  understanding,  so 
that  tbey  understood  the  reading:' — *in  the  book  of 
the  Law'— this  Is  Mikra,  the  original  reading  in  the 
Pentateuch;  '  BHIBQ,  clearly '  — this  is  Targum" 
(Meg.  3  a ;  Ned.  37  6).  To  this  tradition  also  might 
be  referred  the  otherwise  rather  enigmatical  pasajure 
(3onb.  21  i>) :  "  Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutra,  -  the 
Law  was  given  to  Israel  in  Ibrl  writing  and  the  holy 
(Hebrew)  language.  It  was  again  given  to  them  In 
the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ashurilb  writing  and  the  Aramaic 
language,"  kc. 

a  "  The  youths  who  went  to  combat  at  Antiocbla  have 
been  victorious." 

•  "  Perished  has  the  army  which  the  enemy  thought 
to  lead  against  the  Temple." 


CENT  (TARGUM) 

may  partly  have  continued  to  use  as  their  collo- 
quial language  in  Palestine,  as,  in  fact,  they  had 
bad  to  use  it  in  Babylon  ?  Continuous  later  immi- 
grations from  the  "  Captivity  "  did  not  fail  to  re- 
inforce and  further  to  spread  the  use  of  the  same 
tongue.  All  the  decrees  and  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  Jews  by  their  Persian  masters 
were  in  Aramaic  (Ezr.  Neh.  passim),  Judaea  being 
considered  only  as  part  of  the  Syrian  satrapy. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  old  colonists  in 
Palestine  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  were  Samaritans,  who  had 
come  from  "Aram  and  Babel,"  and  who  spoke 
Chaldee ;  that  intermarriages  with  women  from 
Ashdod,  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  been  common 

SNeh.  xiii.  23) ;  that  Phoenicia,  whose  merchants 
Tyrians,  Neh.  xiii.  16)  appear  to  have  settled  in 
Palestine,  and  to  have  established  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Judaea  and  Galilee,  contains  large  ele- 
ments of  Chaldee  in  its  own  idiom.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  instance, 
a  somewhat  forced  Hebrew,  from  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  author  gladly  lapses  into  the  more  fa- 
miliar Aramaic  (comp.  ii.  4,  &c);  that  orach* 
were  received  by  the  High-priests  Jobanan*  and 
Simon  the  Just  *  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (during  the 
Syrian  wan)  in  Aramaic  (Sotah,  S3,  a.) ;  and  that, 
in  short,  some  time  before  the  H  asm  ocean  period, 
this  was  the  language  in  which  were  couched , 
not  only  popular  sayings,  proverbs,  and  the  like 
(BinnStVo.  Beresh.  R.  107  d;  Tanch.  17  a; 
Midr.  Tehill.  23  d;  51  /,  &c  &c.),  but  official  and 
legal  documents  (Mislma  Ketub.  4,  8;  Toseftah 
Sabb.  c.  8 ;  Edujoth,  8, 4,— c.  130  B.C.),  even  certain 
prayers' — of  Babylonian  origin  probably — and  in 
which  Imoks  destined  for  the  great  mass)  of  the  people 
were  written.*  That,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  Lin- 
gunge — the  "  language  of  Kenaan  "  (la.  zix.  18), « 
"  Jehudith  "  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11)  of 
the  Bible— became  more  and  more  the  language  of 
the  few,  the  learned,  the  Holy  Language,  pCv 
EHpn,  or,  still  more  exactly,  KBTlp  n'3  W>> 
"  Language  of  the  Temple,"  set  aside  almost  ei- ' 
clusively  for  the  holy  service  of  religion:  be  it 
the  Divine  Law  and  the  works  in  which  this 
was  contained  (like  the  Mishnn,  the  Boraitbot, 
Mechilta,  Sifri,  Sifra,  the  older  Midrashim,  sod 
very  many  portions  of  the  Talmud),  or  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  different  academies  (witness 
the  Hebrew  letter  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alex- 
andria about  100  B.C.,  Chag.  Jer.  ii.  2),  or  ht 
it  the  sacred  worship  itself  in  temple  and  syna- 
gogue, which  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  pore 
Hebrew. 

If  the  common  people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the 


r  Introduction  to  ihe  Haggadah  for  the  Pesach  fttrC 
MOrf?)-'  "Such  was  the  bread  of  misery  which  oar 
fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Mlxrajim.  Whoever  is  near/, 
he  come  and  eat  with  us ;  whoever  Is  In  want,  he  come 
and  celebrate  the  Pesach.  This  year  here,  next  y«r 
in  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year  slaves,  next  year  fire 
men."  The  KaJdith,  to  which  afterwards  a  certain  1*0-  - 
fkatioo  as  a  prayer  for  the  dead  was  given,  and  which 
begins  as  follows :  "  I-el  there  be  magnified  and  saneti- 
Bed  the  Great  Name  In  the  world  which  He  has  creaca 
according  to  His  will,  and  which  He  rules  as  His  Hnc- 
dom,  during  your  life  and  your  days,  and  the  life  of  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  speedily  and  In  a  near  time,  »wj 
say  ye.  •  Amen :  Be  the  Great  Name  pralaed  for  mi  m 
evermore.' "  Jkc. 

s  Meglllath  Taanltb.  4c 
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books  to  be  read  to  them,'  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  "that  they  might  understand  them")  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom 
with  which  they  were  familiar — the  Aramaic.  That 
further,  since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all 
cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  transla- 
tion an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  passages.    Both  translation 

1  and  explanation  were  designated  by  the  term 
Targum.  In  the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up 
a  guild,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as 
interpreters  in  both  senses  {Meturgeman  k),  while 
formerly  the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain 
boilds  and  regulations  ns  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  their  renderings.  Thus  (comp.  Mishna 
Meg.  patsint ;  Mass.  Sofer.  xi.  1 ;  Maimon.  Hilch. 
Tephlll.  12,  §11  tT;  Orach  Chaj.  145,  1,  2), 
"  neither  the  reader  nor  the  interpreter  are  to  raise 
their  voices  one  above  the  pther ; '  "  they  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his 
verse ;"  "  the  Meturgeman  is  not  to  lean  against  a 
pillar  or  a  beam,  but  to  stand  with  tear  and  with 

•  reverence ;"  "  he  is  not  to  use  a  written  Targum, 
but  he  is  to  deliver  his  translation  virxi  voce  " — lest  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  reading  out  of  the  Torah 
itself,  and  thus  the  Scriptures  be  held  responsible 
for  what  are  his  oirn  dicta ;  "  no  more  than  one 
verse  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  three  in  the  Prophets 
[a  greater  licence  is  given  for  the  Book  of 'Esther] 
shall  be  read  and  translated  at  a  time ; "  "  that 
there  should  be  not  more  than  one  render  and  one 
interpreter  for  the  Law,  while  for  the  Prophets  one 
reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two  interpreters,  are 
allowed,"  &c.  (comp.  Cor.  xiv.  21  ff;  xii.  30 ;  27, 
28).  Again  (Mishna  Meg.  and  Tosiftah,  ad  toe.), 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ;  others,  which  may  be  read 

'  but  not  translated ;  others,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  rend  nor  translated.  To  the  first  class 1 
belong  the  account  of  the  Creation — a  subject  not 
to  be  discussed  publicly,  on  account  of  its  most 
vital  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Kosmos,  and  the  nature  of  both :  the  deed 
of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  31);  of 
Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.) ;  the  first  account 
of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.); 
all  the  curses  in  the  Law  ;  the  deed  of  Amnnn  and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.) ;  of  Absalom  with  his  father's 
concubines  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22) ;  the  story  of  the 
woman  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix.).  These  are  to  be 
read  and  translated — being  mostly  deeds  which 
earned  their  own  punishments  with  them.  To  be 
read  but  not  translated  arek  the  deed  of  Reuben 
with  his  father's  concubine  (Gen.  xxv.  22);  the 
latter  portion  of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex. 
xxxii.) ;  the  benediction  of  the  priests  (on  ac- 
count of  its  awful  nature).  And  neither  to  be  read 
nor  translated  are  the  deed  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba  (2  Sam.  xi.  and  xii.),  and  according  to  one 
the  story  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.). 
(Both  the  latter  stories,  however,  are,  in  Mishna 
Meg.  iv.  10,  enumerated  among  those  of  the  second 
class,  which  are  to  be  read  but  not  translated.) 
Altogether  these  Meturgemanim  do  not  seem  to 

'  have  been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 


"  lomno.  prim,  wsj-nri  (Ar.  (3*s*y; 

Ann.  Sarffnumitl ;  ltal.,  Turcimanno ;  Kr.  Truckancnt ; 
Engl.,  Dragoman,  kc. 


of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were  paid 
(two  Selaim  at  one  time,  according  to  Midr.  R. 
Gen'.  98),  and  thus  made  (what  P.  Aboth  especially 
inveighs  against)  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to  dig  with 
it."  "  No  sign  of  blessing,"  it  was  said,  moreover, 
"  could  rest  upon  the  profit  tliey  made  by  their 
calling,  since  it  was  money  earned  on  the  Sabbath" 
(Pes.  4  6).  Persons  unfit  to  be  renders,  as  those 
whose  clothes  weie  so  torn  and  ragged  that  their 
limbs  became  visible  through  the  rents  (fflTlB;, 
their  appearance  thus  not  corresponding  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sacred  woid  itself,  or  blind 
men,  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Meturgeman ; 
and,  apart  from  there  not  being  the  slightest  au- 
thority attached  to  their  inteipietations,  they  were 
liable  to  be  stopped  and  silenced,  publicly  and 
ignominious]}',  whenever  they  seemed  to  overstep, 
the  bounds  of  discretion.  At  what  time  the  regu- 
lation that  they  should  not  be  under  fitly  years  of 
age  (in  odd  reference  to  the  "men  of  filly,5'  Is.  iii. 
3,  mentioned  in  Juchns.  44,  2)  came  into  use,  we 
are  not  able  to  decide.  The  Mishna  certainly  speaks 
even  of  a  minor  (under  thirteen  years)  as  being 
allowed  both  to  read  and  to  act  as  a  Meturgeman 
(comp.  Mishna  Meg.  passim).  Altogether  they 
appear  to  have  borne  the  character  of  empty-headed,/ 
bombastic  fools.  Thus  Midr.  Koh.  has  to  Eocl.  vii. 
5 :  "  '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wise  •' 
—these  are  the  preachers  (Darshanim) — '  than  for 
a  man  to  hear  the  song  of  fools:' — these  are  the 
Meturgemanim,  who  raise  their  voices  in  sing-song, 
("TOO,  or  with  empty  fancies) : — '  that  the  people 
may  hear.' "  And  to  ix.  17 :  " '  The  words  of 
wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet ' — these  are  the  preach- 
ers (Darshanim) — '  more  than  the  cry  of  him  that 
ruleth  among  fools ' — these  are  the  Meturgemanim 
who  stand  above  the  congregation."  And  though 
both  passages  may  refer  more  especially  to  those 
Meturgemanim  (Emoras,  speakers,  expounders)  who 
at  a  later  period  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Cha- 
cham,  or  president  of  the  Academy,  the  preacher 
kot'  lioxw  (himself  seated  on  a  raised  dais),  and 
repeated  with  a  loud  voice,  and  enlarged  upon  what 
the  latter  had  whispered  into  their  ear  in  Hebrew 

(nnaj?  \\wb  b  vnh  Dan,  comp.  Matt.  x.  27, 

"  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetops"),  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  instances 
to  show  that  the  Meturgeman  at  the  side  of  the 
reader  was  exposed  to  rebukes  of  a  nature,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner,  not  likely  to  be  employed 
towards  any  but  men  low  in  the  social  scale. 

A  fair  notion  of  what  was  considered  a  proper 
Targum  may  be  gathered  from  the  maxim  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  49,  a):  "Whosoever 
translates  [as  Meturgeman]  a  verse  in  its  closely 
exact  form  [without  proper  regard  to  its  real  mean- 
ing] is  a  liar,  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is  impious 
ana  a  blasphemer,  e.  g.,  the  literal  rendering  into 
Chaldee  of  the  verse,  *  They  saw  the  God  of 
Israel '  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a  translation  as 
'  They  saw  the  angel  of  God  ;'  the  proper  render- 
ing being,  '  They  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel.'"  [Comp.  Samar.  Pent.  p.  11146].  Other 
instances  are  found  in  the  Mishna  (Meg.  iv.  8) ; 
"  Whosoever  renders  the  text  (Lev.  xviii.  21) '  And 
thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through  the 

>  Comprised  in  the  mnemonic  formula,  jpy 
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lira  to  Mnlech,'  by  '  Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  seed 
to  be  carried  over  to  heathenism  (or  to  an  Aramite 
woman) '  [«'.  e.  as  the  Gemara  ad  loc. ;  Jer.  Sanh. 
9,  and  Sifri  od  Dent,  xviii.  10,  explain  it,  one  who 
marries  an  Aramaic  woman ;  lor  although  she 
may  become  a  proselyte,  she  is  yet  sure  to  bear 
enemies  to  him  and  to  God,  since  the  mother  will 
in  the  end  carry  his  children  over  to  idolatrous 
worship;]  as  also  he  who  enlarges  upon  (or  figu- 
ratively explains)  the  sections  relative  to  incest 
(Lev.  xviii.)— he  shall  forthwith  be  silenced  and 
publicly  rebuked.''  Again  (comp.  Jer.  Ber.  v.  1 ; 
Meg.  iv.  10),  "  Those  who  translate  '  0  my  people, 
children  of  Israel,  as  1  am  merciful  in  heaven,  so 
shall  ye  be  merciful  on  earth :' — '  Cow  or  ewe,  it 
nnd  her  young  ye  shall  not  kill  in  one  day  '  (I,ev. 
xxii.  28V— they  do  not  well,  for  they  represent  the 
Laws  of  God  [whose  leasons  no  man  dare  try  to 
fathom]  as  mere  axioms  of  mercy ;"  aud,  it  is 
added,  "  the  short-sighted  and  the  frivolous  will 
say, '  Lo !  to  a  bird  s-nest  He  extends  His  mercy, 
but  not  to  yonder  miserable  man  .  .  ."' 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission — of  the  whole  body  of  the  Traditional 
Law,  the  very  name  of  which  (MB  ^jne>  nun, 
"  oral  law,"  in  contradistinction  to  3rD3C  iTO Jl, 
or  "  written  law  ")  seemed  to  imply  that  it  should 
never  become  a  fixed,  immutable  code,  engendered 
also,  and  about  the  same  period,  as  it  would  appear, 
written  Targums :  for  cei  tain  portions  of  the  Bible, 
at  least." 

The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilations 
which  the  Divine  Word— amid  the  troubles  within 
and  without  the  Commonwealth— must  undergo 
nt  the  hands  of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents, 
broke  through  the  rule,  that  the  Targum  should 
only  be  oral,  lest  it  might  acquire  undue  authority 
<amp.  Mishua  Meg.  iv.  5.  10 ;  Tositta,  ib.  3  ; 
jer.  Meg.  4,  1 ;  Bab.  Meg.  24a ;  Sofa,  396).  Thus, 
if  a  Targum  of  Job  is  mentioned  (Sab.  1 1 5a ;  Tr. 
Soferim,  5, 15;  Tosifln  Sab.  c.  14;  Jer.  Snbb.  16, 
1)  as  having  been  highly  disapproved  by  Gamaliel 
the  Elder  (middle  of  first  century,  A.D.),  who  caused 
it  to  be  hidden  and  buried  out  of  sight : — we  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  second  centui  y,  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Targum  generally  commended, 
and  somewhat  later  Jehoshua  ben  Levi  enjoins  it 
as  a  special  duty  upon  his  sons.  The  Mishua  even 
contains  regulations  about  the  manner  ( Jad.  i v.  b) 
in  which  the  Targum  is  to  be  written.  Br.-  even 
in  their  written,  and,  as  we  may  piesume,  authori- 
tatively approved  form,  the  Targums  were  of  com- 
paratively small  weight,  and  of  no  canonical  value 
whatsoever.  The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  broken  for 
their  sake  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  for  the  Scripture 
in  the  original  Hebrew  (Sab.  115a).  The  Targum 
does  not  defile  the  hands  (for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing consecrated  food)  as  do  the  Chaldee  portions  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (i'ad.  iv.  5). 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written 
Targum,  such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but 

■  As,  according  to  Frankel,  tbe  I, XX.  was  only  a  partial 
translation  at  first.  Witness  the  confusion  In  the  last 
chapters  of  Kxodus,  which,  as  mere  repetitions  (of  chaps, 
xxv.  and  xxix.),  were   originally  left  untranslated. 

Saadia  In  a  similar  maimer  uses  the  formulas  ^JJ  jj" 
or  <£\JS  ln  repetitions. 


few  snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded 
in  deep  obscurity.  We  shall  not  fail  to  indicate 
the  opinions  arrived  at  as  to  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  individual  versions  in  their  due  places; 
but  we  must  warn  the  reader  beforehand,  that  no 
positive  results  have  been  attained  as  yet,  save  that 
nearly  all  tlie  noma  and  date)  hitliertb  commonly 
attached  to  them  must  be  rejected.  And  we 
fear  that,  as  long  at  least  as  the  Targum  shares 
the  fate  of  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
the  Midrnsh,  the  Talmud,  &c. : — viz.,  that  a  really 
critical  edition  remains  a  thing  occasionally  dreamt 
of,  but  never  attempted ; — so  long  must  we  aban- 
don the  hope  of  getting  any  nearer  a  final  solu- 
tion of  this  and  many  other  still  mote  important 
questions.  The  utter  corruption,  moreover,  of  the 
Targum,  bitterly  complained  of  already  by  Klias 
I<evita — (an  author,  be  it  observed,  of  very  mode- 
rate attainments,  but  absurdly  overrated  by  certain 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  those  who  copied  his 
usually  shallow  dicta  without  previous  examina- 
tion)—debars  us  from  more  than  half  its  use.  And 
yet  how  fertile  its  study  could  be  made;  what 
light  it  might  be  made  capable  of  throwing  uptw 
the  Bible  itself,  upon  the  history  of  the  earliest 
development  of  Biblical  studies,  versions,  and  upon 
the  Midi-ash— both  the  Halachah  and  Haggndah— 
snatches  of  which,  in  their,  as  it  were,  liquid  stages, 
lie  embedded  in  the  Targums : — all  this  we  need  not 
urge  here  at  length. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  a  more  detailed 
account,  we  must  first  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Midi-ash*  itself,  of  which  tie  Targum  form*  part. 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  alter  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Canon 
collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief  authority  on 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  authority 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expounders 
aud  commentators  of  the  Sacred  Kecords  was  two- 
fold. They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  oidinaoces  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  Books  as  seemed  not  explicit 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  applica- 
tion of  which  in  former  days,  had  been  forgotten 
during  the  Captivity.  Thus,  e.  </.,  general  terms, 
like  the  "  work  "  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  were  by 
them  specified  and  particularized  ;  not  indeed 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  individual 
views,  but  according  to  tradition  traced  back  to  < 
Sinai  itself.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tained nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the  new  want' 
of  the  times  and  tlie  ever-shifting  necessities  ot  f lie 
growing  Commonwealth  (Qeseroth,  Tekanoth) 
Nor  were  the  latter  in  all  cases  given  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Synod ;  but  tliey  were  iu  most 
cases  tiaditional,  and  certain  special  letters  or  signs 
in  tlie  Scriptures,  seemingly  supeifluous  or  out  of 
place  where  they  stood,  were,  according  to  nieJ 
hermeneutical  rules,  understood  to  indicate  the  in- 
hibitions and  prohibitions  (Gedarim,  "  Fences"), 
newly  issued  and  fixed.    But  Scripture,  which  hid 


■  BTIO  (Arab.  y^X*).  "ret  used  In  3  Car.  xiU. 

22.  \xlv.  27 ; "  Commentary,"  ln  the  sense  ofCaeear>  -Com- 
mentaries," enlargement,  embellishment,  complement.  Ac 
(A.  V.  ttory  .■).  The  compilers  of  Chronicles  seem  to  bar* 
used  such  promiscuous  works  treating  of  Wbttcsl  peraoo- 
ages  and  events,  provided  they  contained  aught  that  served 
the  tendency  of  the  imole. 
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tor  thin  purpose  to  be  studied  most  minutely  and 
unremittingly — the  most  careful  and  scrutinizing 
attention  being  paid  even  to  its  outward  form  and 
semblance — was  also  used,  and  more  especially  in 

t  its  non-legal,  prophetical  parts,  for  homiletic  pur- 
poses, as  a  wide  Held  of  themes  for  lectures,  ser- 
mons, and  religious  discourses,  both  in  and  oat  of 
the  Synagogue : — at  every  solemnity  in  public  and 
private  life.  This  juridical  and  homiletical  ex- 
pounding and  interpreting  of  Scripture — the  germs 
of  both  of  which  aro  found  still  closely  intertwined 
jud  bound  up  with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is 
called  darash,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture which  began  silently  to  gather  from  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  exile  and  went  on  rolling 
uninterruptedly — however  dread  the  events  which 
befel  the  nation — until  about  a  thousand  years  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  Midrash —  "ex- 
pounding."   The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are, 

f  -  Halachah  (^Sfl,  *'  to  go  "),  the  rule  by  which  to 
go,  =  binding,  authoritative  law ;  and  ffaggadah 
("JJfi,  "  to  say  ")  =  paying,  legend,  —  flights  of 
fancy,  darting  up  from  the  Divine  word.  The 
Halachah,  treating  more  especially  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  legal  part  of  the  0.  T„  bears  towards  this 
book  the  relation  of  an  amplified  and  annotated 
Code ;  these  amplifications  and  annotations,  be  it 
well  understood,  not  being  new  laws,  formerly  un- 
heard of,  deduced  in  an  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
manner  from  Scripture,  but  supposed  to  be  simul- 

*  taneous  oral  revelations  hinted  at  in  the  Scripture : 
ju  any  case  representing  not  the  human  but  the 
,  Divine  interpretation,  handed  down  through  a  named 
authority  (Kabbala,  Shemata  —"something  received, 
heard  ").  The  Haggadah,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
especial  sway  over  the  wide  field  of  ethical,  poetical, 
prophetical,  and  historical  elements  of  the  O.T., 
but  was  free  even  to  interpret  its  legal  and  his- 
torical passages  fancifully  and  allegorical ly.  The 
whole  Bible,  with  all  its  tones  and  colours,  be- 
longed to  the  ffaggadah,  and  this  whole  Bible  she 
transformed  into  an  endless  series  of  themes  for  her 
most  wonderful  and  capricious  variations.  "  Pro- 
phetess of  the  Exile,"  she  took  up  the  hallowed 
verse,  word  or  letter,  and,  as  the  Halaohah  pointed 
out  in  it  a  special  ordinance,  she,  by  a  most  inge- 
nious exegeticol  process  of  her  own,  showed  to  the 

f  wonder-struck  multitude  how  the  woeful  events 
under  which  they  then  groaned  were  hinted  at  in 
it,  and  how  in  a  manner  it  predicted  even  their 
future  issue.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being 
the  purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comfort- 
ing, edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it 
did  not  pretend  to  possess  the  slightest  autho- 
rity. As  its  method  was  capricious  and  arbitrary, 
so  its  cultivation  was  open  to  every  one  whose 
heart  prompted  him.    It  is  saga,  tale,  gnome, 

»  parable,  allegory, — poetry,  in  short,  of  its  own 
most  strange  kind,  springing  up  from  the  sacred 
soil  of  Scripture,  wild,  luxuriant,  and  tangled,  like 
a  primeval  tropical  forest.  If  the  Halachah  used 
the  Scriptural  word  as  a  last  and  most  awful 
resort,  against  which  there  was  no  further  appeal, 
the  HaggadUi  used  it  as  the  golden  nail  on  which 
to  hang  its  gorgeous  tapestry :  as  introduction,  re- 
frain, text,  or  fundamental  stanza  for  a  gloss ;  and 


•  M  latins,  from  ihana,  ••  to  learn,"  "  learning,'*  not,  ss 
erroneously  translated  vt  old.  and  repeated  ever  since, 
A«vr^M(rt«,  "  repetition ;"  but  corresponding  exactly 
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if  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  around  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  which  every  one  was  ready  at 
every  moment  to  defend  to  his  last  breath,  the 
latter  was  a  maze  of  flowery  walks  within  those 
fortress-walls.  That  gradually  the  ffaggadah  pre- 
ponderated and  became  the  Midrash  kot'  ifyixh"  of  r 
the-people,  is  not  surprising.  We  shall  notice  how 
each  successive  Targum  became  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  its  essence,  and  from  a  version  be- 
came a  succession  of  short  homiletics.  This  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Midrash  is  strikingly 
pointed  in  the  following  Talmudical  story:  "R. 
Chia  b.  Abba,  a  Halachist,  and  K.  Abbahu,  a  Hag- 
gadist,  once  came  together  into  a  city  and  preached. 
The  people  flocked  to  the  latter,  while  the  former's 
discourses  remained  without  a  hearer.  Thereupon 
the  Haggadist  comforted  the  Halachist  with  a  para- 
ble. Two  merchants  come  into  a  city  and  spread 
their  wares, — the  one  rare  pearls  and  precious 
stones;  the  other  a  ribbon,  a  ring,  glittering 
trinkets:  around  whom  will  the  multitude  throng? 
.  .  .  Formerly,  when  life  was  not  yet  bitter  labour, 
the  people  had  leisure  for  the  deep  word  of  the 
Law ;  now  it  stands  in  need  of  comfortings  and 


The  first  collections  of  the  Halaohah — embracing 
the  whole  field  of  juridico-political,  religious,  and 
practical  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation :  the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  details — were  instituted  by, 
Hillel,  Akiba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel ;  but  the 
final  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mishna,"  to 
which  the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  sup- 
plements, is  due  to  Jehudah  Hannassi  in  220  A.D.  f 
Of  an  earlier  date  with  respect  to  the  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three 
books:  Sifra,  or  Toratli  Kohanim  (an  amplification 
of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy), 
and  Mechiltha  (of  a  portion  of  Exodus).  The 
masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the  Soferim, 
are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed  by  the  Anw- 
raim.  The  discussions  and  further  amplifications 
of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter,  form  the  Gemara  • 
(Complement),  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions, 
viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem  (middle  of  4th 
century),  and  of  Babylon  (5th  century  a.d.),  which, 
together  with  the  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  Here,  however,  though  the  work 
is  ostensibly  devoted  to  Hatachah,  an  almost  equal 
share  is  allowed  to  Haggadah.  The  Haggadistic 
mode  of  treatment  was  threefold :  either  the  simple  • 
understanding  of  words  and  things  {Peshat)  or  the 
homiletic  application,  holding  up  the  mirror  of 
Scripture  to  the  present  (Derush),  or  a  mystic  in- 
terpretation {Sod),  the  second  of  which  chiefly 
found  its  way  into  the  Targum.  On  its  minute 
division  into  special  and  general,  ethical,  historical, 
esoteric,  &c.,  Haggadah,  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  add  that  the  most  extensive  collections 
of  it  which  have  survived  are  Midrash  Kabbah 
(commenced  about  700,  concluded  about  1100  a.d.),  J 
comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth, 
and  the  Pesikta  (about  700  a.d.),  which  contains 
the  most  complete  cycle  of  Pericopes,  but  the  very 
existence  of  which  had  until  lately  been  forgotten, 
surprisingly  enough,  through  the  very  extracts 
made  from  it  (Jalkut,  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  Sutartn, 
&c). 


with  Talmud,  (from  lamad,  "  to  learn  "%  and  Tvrali, 
(from  honk),  "  to  teach  :"all  three  terms  meaning  "  the 
Uwty,"  by  way  of  eminence. 
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VERSIONS,  ANCIENT  (TABGTJM) 


From  this  indispensable  digression  we  return  to 
the  subject  of  Targum.  The  Targums  now  extant 
are  as  follows : — 

I.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  that  of 
Onkelos. 

II.  Targum  on  the  first  and  last  prophets,  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

III.  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  likewise  known 
as  that  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel. 

IV.  Targum  on  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
known  as  Targum  Jerushalmi. 

V.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa,  ascribed  to 
Joseph  the  Blind,  viz.  :— 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

2.  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth  (Song  of  Songs, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes). 

3.  Two  (not  three,  as  commonly  stated)  other 
Targums  to  Esther :  a  smaller  and  a  lin  ger,  the  latter 
known  ns  Targum  Sheni,  or  Second  Targum. 

VI.  Targum  to  Chronicles 

VII.  Targum  to  Daniel,  known  from  an  unpub- 
lished Persian  extract,  and  hitherto  not  received 
among  the  number. 

VIII.  Targum  on  the  Apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  neither  any  of  the 
names  under  which  the  Targums  hitherto  went, 
nor  any  of  the  dates  handed  down  with  them, 
/  have  stood  the  test  of  recent  scrutiny.  Let  it, 
however,  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a 
sceptic  Wolfian  school  has  been  at  work,  and  with 
hypercritical  and  wanton  malice  has  tried  to  annihi- 
late the  hallowed  names  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and 
Joseph  the  Blind.  It  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows  that  most  of  these  names  have  or  may  have 
a  true  historical  foundation  and  meaning ;  but  un- 
critical ages  and  ignorant  scribes  have  perverted 
this  meaning,  and  a  succession  of  most  extraordi- 
nary misreadings  and  strangest  Utrrtpa  rpdrtpa — 
some  even  of  a  very  modem  date — have  produced 
rare  confusion,  and  a  chain  of  assertions  which  dis- 
solve before  the  first  steady  gaze.  That,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  implicit  belief  in  the  old  names 
and  dates  still  reigns  supreme  will  surprise  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  striking 
and  undeniable  results  of  investigation  and  criticism 
quietly  ignored  by  contemporaries,  and  forgotten 
by  generations  which  followed,  so  that  the  same 
work  had  to  be  done  very  many  times  over  again 
before  a  certain  fact  was  allowed  to  be  such. 
We  shall  follow  the  order  indicated  above : — 

I.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  discuss  this  work 
itself,  to  speak  of  the  person  of  its  reputed  author 
as  far  as  it  concerns  us  here.  There  arc  few  more 
contested  questions  in  the  whole  province  of  Biblical, 
nay  general  literature,  than  those  raised  on  this 
head.  Did  an  Onkelos  ever  exist  ?  Was  there 
more  than  one  Onkelos  ?  Was  Onkelos  the  real 
form  of  his  name?  Did  he  translate  the  Bible 
at  all,  or  pait  of  it?  And  is  this  Targum  the 
translation  he  made?  Do  the  datas  of  his  life 
and  this  Targum  tally?  &c.  &c.  The  ancient 
accounts  of  Onkelos  are  avowedly  of  the  most 
corrupted  and  confused  kind  :  so  much  so  that 
both  ancient  and  modem  investigators  have  failed  to 
reconcile  and  amend  them  so  as  to  gain  general  satis- 
faction, and  opinions  remain  widely  divergent.  This 
being  the  case,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  the 
whole — not  very  voluminous—evidence,  collected 
both  from  the  body  of  Talmudical  and  post-Tal- 


mudical  (so-called  liabbinical)  and  patristic  writings 
before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself  how  far  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall 
point  may  be  right. 

The  first  mention  of  "  Onkelos  " — a  name  Tmri- 
ously  derived  from  Kicolaus  (Geiger),  'Ow/io  Ka\6i 
[sic]  (Renan),  Horaunculus,  Avunculus,  lie — more 
fully  ••  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  is  found  in  the  To- 
siftah,  a  work  drawn  up  >hortly  after  the  Mishna. 
Here  we  learn  (1.)  that  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  " 
was  so  serious  in  his  adherence  to  the  newly-adopted 
(Jewish)  faith,  that  he  threw  his  share  in  bis 
paternal  inheritance  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Tos.  Demai, 
vi.  9).  (2.)  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  the  Elder 
(1st  century  a.d.)  he  burnt  more  than  70  minae 
worth  of  spices  in  his  honour  (Tos.  Shabb.  8).  (3.) 
This  same  story  is  repeated,  with  variations  ('las. 
Semach.  8).  (4.)  He  is  finally  mentioned,  by  way 
of  corroboration  to  different  Halichas,  in  connexion 
with  Gamaliel,  in  three  more  places,  which  complete 
our  references  from  the  Tosiftah  (Tos.  Mikv.  6, 
1 ;  Kelim,  iii.  2,  2;  Chag.  8,  1).  The  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  source  to  which  we  turn  our  attention 
next,  mentions  the  name  Onkelos  four  times :  (1.)  As 
"  Onkelos  the  Proselyte,  the  son  of  Kalonikos  "'  (Cal- 
Iinicus?  Cleonicus?;,  the  son  of  Titus'  sister,  who, 
intending  to  become  a  convert,  conjured  up  the 
ghosts  of  Titus,  Balaam,  and  Christ  [the  latter  name 
is  doubtful],  in  order  to  ask  them  what  nation  was 
considered  the  first  in  the  other  world.  Then- 
answer  that  Israel  was  the  favoured  one  decided  him 
(Gitt.  56).  (2.)  As  "  Onkelos  the  son  of  Kalony- 
mus"  (Cleonymus?)  (AbodaSar.  11a.).  It  is  there 
related  of  him  that  the  emperor  {Kauar)  sent  three 
Roman  cohorts  to  capture  him,  and  that  he  con- 
verted them  all.  (3.)  In  Babn  Bathra  99  a  (Bo- 
raitha),  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte"  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  the  Che- 
rubim. And  (4.)  The  most  impoitant  passage — 
because  on  it  and  it  alone,  in  the  wide  realm  of 
ancient  literature,  has  been  founded  the  general  belief 
that  Onkelos  is  the  author  of  the  Targum  now  cur- 
rent under  this  name — is  found  in  Meg.  3  a.  it 
reads  as  follows : — "  R.  Jeremiah,  and,  according  to 
others,  R.  Chia  bar  Abba,  said:  The  Targum 
to  the  Pentateuch  was  made  by  the  '  Proselyte 
Onkelos,'  from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  K. 
Jehoshua ;  the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  made 
by  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  .  .  .  But  have  we  not 
been  taught  that  the  Targum  existed  from  the  time 
of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Only  that  it  was  forgotten,  and 
Onkelos  restore!  it.  No  mention  whatever  is  to 
be  found  of  Onkelos  either  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
redacted  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Baby- 
lonian, nor  in  the  Church  fathers — an  item  of  nega- 
tive evidence  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw 
further  attention.  In  a  Midrash  collection,  com- 
pleted about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  we 
rind  again  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte "  asking  an  old 
man,  "  Whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore 
towards  a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  him 
bread  and  a  garment?  Whereupon  the  old  man 
replied  that  this  was  all  for  which  the  Patriarch 
Jacob  prayed  (Gen.  xxviii.  20)."  The-Book  Zobar, 
of  late  and  very  uncertain  date,  makes  **  Onkelos  ** 
a  disciple  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai.  Finally,  a 
MS.,  also  of  a  very  late  and  uncertain  date,  in 
the  library  of  the  Leipzig  Senate  (B.  H.  IT), 
relates  of  "  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  Titos,"  that  he 
asked  the  emperor's  advice  as  to  what  merchandize 
he  thought  it  was  profitable  to  trade  in.    The  em- 
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peror  told  him  that  that  should  be  bought  which 
was  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was  sure  to  rise 
in  price.  Whereupon  Onkelos  went  on  his  way. 
He  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and  studied  the  Law 
under  R.  Eleazar  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  his  face  be- 
came wan.  When  he  returned  to  the  court,  one 
of  the  courtiers  observed  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  Titus,  "Onkelos  appears  to 
have  studied  the  Law."  Interrogated  by  Titus,  he 
admitted  the  fact,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by 
his  advice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted, 
auJ  none  was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations 
than  Israel :  "  therefore,"  he  said,  "  I  concluded  that 
in  the  end  none  would  be  of  higher  price." 

This  is  all  the  information  to  be  found  in  ancient 
authorities  about  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  latter  is 
well  known  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (whether  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  questionable)  and  the 
Midrashim,  and  is  often  quoted,  but  never  once  as 
Targum  Onkelos.  The  quotations  from  it  are  in- 
variably introduced  with  ptMlfflyO,  "As  we 
[Babylonians]  translate ;"  and  the  version  itself  is 
called  («.  g.  Kiddush.  49a)  JTl  D1JU1,  "  Our 
Targum,"  exactly  as  Ephraim  Syrus  (Opp.  i.  380) 
speaks  of  the  Peshito  as  "  Our  translation." 

Tet  we  find  on  the  other  hand  another  current 
version  invariably  quoted  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name 
of  its  known  author,  viz.  D^PP  DJiri,  "the 
[Greek]  Version  of  Akilas :"  a  circumstance  which, 
by  showing  that  it  was  customary  to  quote  the 
author  by  name,  excites  suspicion  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Onkelos  to  the  Targum  Onkelos.  Still 
more  surprising,  however,  is,  as  far  as  the  person 
of  Onkelos  is  concerned  {whatever  be  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  above  accounts),  the  similarity 
between  the  incidents  related  of  him  and  those  re- 
lated of  Akilas.  The  latter  (D^pV,  D?'pK)  is 
said,  both  in  Sifra  (Lev.  xxv.  7)  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Demai,  xxvii.d'),  to  have  been  born  in 
Pontus,  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  to  have  thrown 
his  paternal  inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (T. 
Jer.  Demai,  25a'),  to  have  translated  the  Torah 
before  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua,  who  praised  him 
(ID^p,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  name,  D/'pV) ; 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  before  R.  Akiba 
(comp.  Jer.  Kidd.  1,  1,  2,  be. ;  Jer.  Meg.  1, 
11;  Babli  Meg.  3a).  We  learn  further  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Chag.  2,  1),  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor's  sister  (Tanch.  28, 1), 
that  he  became  a  convert  against  the  Emperor' s  will 
(lb.  and  Shem.  Itabba,  146c),  and  that  he  consulted 
Eliezer  and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Ber.  R. 
78d;  comp.  Midr.  Koh.  1026).  First  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  the  former,  and  to  have  asked  him 
whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  a  proselyte, 
that  He  promised  him  biead  and  a  garment  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20).  "  See,"  he  said,  "  what  exquisite  birds 
and  other  delicacies  I  now  have :  even  my  slaves 
do  not  care  for  them  any  longer."  Whereupon 
R.  Eliezer  became  wroth,  and  said,  "  Is  that  for 
which  Jacob  prayed,  '  And  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  a  garment  to  wear,'  so  small  in  thine  eyes  ? — 
Comes  he,  the  proselyte,  and  receives  these  things 
without  any  trouble  I"  —And  Akilas,  dissatisfied, 

r  Orak  quotation! :— Gen.  xviL  1,  inBeresh.Bab.61t; 
Lev.  xx  lit.  40,  Jer.  Soccata.  3,  5,  foL  53  d  (comp.  Taj. 
ltab.  aoo  d) ;  Is.  UL  20,  Jer.  Sbabb.  6,  4,  Col  8  6 ;  Ex.  xvi. 
10,  Midr.  Thren.  age;  Ex.  xxiii.  43,  VaJ.  Bab.  203d; 
Ps.  xlvtil.  It  (Hasor.T.,  xlvli.  according  to  LXX.).  Jer. 
Kef.  i,  3,  foL  736  ;  Prov.  xviii.  21,  VaJ.  EUb.  (01.  2036; 


left  the  irate  Master  and  went  to  R.  Joshua.  He 
pacified  him,  and  explained  to  him  that  "  Bread " 
meant  the  Divine  Law,  and  "  Garment,"  the  Talith, 
or  sacred  garment  to  be  worn  during  prayer. 
"  And  not  this  alone,  he  continued,  but  the 
Proselyte  may  marry  liis  daughter  to  a  Priest, 
and  his  offspring  may  become  a  High-Priest,  and 
offer  burnt-offerings  in  the  Sanctuary."  More 
striking  still  is  a  Greek  quotation  from  Onkelos, 
the  Cbaldee  translator  (Midr.  Echa,  58c),  which 
in  reality  is  found  in  and  quoted  (Midr.  Shir 
hashir.  27(f)  from  Akilas,  the  Greek  translator. 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  ('AxiKat),  m 
the  well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Testa- ' 
ment,  we  need  hardly  add.  He  is  a  native  of  Pontus 
(lien.  adv.  Boer.  3,  24;  Jer.  De  Vir.  HI.  c.  54; 
Philastr.  De  JTaer.  §90).  He  lived  under  Hadrian 
(Epiph.  De  Pond,  et  Mem.  §12).  He  is  called  the 
rtrStpltts  (Chron.  Alex.  ictr9tp6s)  of  the  Emperor 
(to.  §14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism  (§15), 
whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  (b. ;  Jerome 
to  Is.  viii.  14,  &c.),  and  receives  instructions  from 
Akiba  (Jer.  to.).  He  translated  the  O.  T.,  and  his 
Version  was  considered  of  the  highest  import  and 
authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Praep. 
Ev.  1.  c. ;  Augustin,  Civ.  D.  xr.  23 ;  Philastr.  Baer. 
90 ;  Justin,  Novell.  146).  Thirteen  distinct  quota- 
tions? from  this  Version  are  preserved  in  Talmud 
and  Midi-ash,  and  they  tally,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  corresponding  passages  preserved  in  the 
Hexapla ;  and  for  those  even  which  do  not  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  corruptions. 
We  know  from  Jerome  (on  Ezek.  iii.  1 5)  that  Aqnila 
prepared  a  further  edition  of  his  Version,  called  by 
the  Jews  Kar'  iKpl&tiay,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  assume,  caeteris  paribus,  that 
the  differing  passages  belong  to  the  different  editions. 

If  then  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  Aquila  and  Akilas,  we  may  well  now  go 
a  step  further,  and  from  the  threefold  accounts  ad- 
duced,— so  strikingly  parallel  even  in  their  anachro- 
nisms and  contortions — safely  argue  the  identity, 
as  of  Akilas  and  Aquila,  so  of  Onkelos  '  the  trans-  • 
lator,'  with  Akilas  or  Aquila.  Whether  in  reality 
a  proselyte  of  that  name  had  been  in  existence 
at  an  earlier  date — a  circumstance  which  might  ex- 
plain part  of  the  contradictory  statements ;  and  whe- 
ther the  difference  of  the  forms  is  produced  through 
the  )7  (ng,  nk),  with  which  we  find  the  name  some- 
times spelt,  or  the  Babylonian  manner,  occasionally 
to  insert  an  n,  like  in  Adrian  us,  which  we  always 
find  spelt  Andrianus  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ;  or 
whether  we  are  to  read  Gamaliel  II.  for  Gamaliel 
the  Elder,  we  cannot  here  examine ;  anything 
connected  with  the  person  of  an  Onkelos  no 
longer  concerns  us,  since  he  is  not  the  author  of 
the  Targum ;  indeed,  as  we  saw,  only  once  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Meg.  3a),  palpably  corrupted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Meg.  i.  91.  And  not  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury (Pirke  der.  Eliezer  to  Gen.  xlv.  27)  does  this 
mischievous  mistake  seem  to  have  struck  root,  and 
even  from  that  time  three  centuries  elapsed,  during 
which  the  Version  was  quoted  olten  enough,  but 
without  its  authorship  being  ascribed  to  Onkelos. 

Eath.  i.  6,  Midr.  Beth.  1 20  d;  Dan.  v.  a,  Jer.  Jama,  3.  S.  fol 
41a. — Heomo  quotation*. re-translated  from  tbe  Greek:— 
Lev.xix.20,  Jer. Kid.  I.  l,fol.6»o;  Dan.  vlll.  13, Ber.  Rob, 
24c— Chaldtt  quotations  :— Prov.  xxv.  11;  Bercsb.  Bab 
104  6 ;  Is.  v.  6,  Midr.  Koh.  113  a,  d. 
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From  all  this  it  follows  that  those  who,  in  the 
face  of  this  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  would 
fain  retain  Onkelos  in  the  false  position  of  trans- 
lator of  our  Targum,  must  be  ready  to  admit  that 
there  were  two  men  living  simultaneously  of  most 
astoundingly  similar  names;  both  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism, both  translators  of  the  Bible,  both  disciples 
of  R.  Eliezer  and  K.  Jehoshua;  it  being  of  both 
reported  by  the  same  authorities  that  they  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  that  they  were  disciples  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  Doctors;  both  supposed  to 
be  nephews  of  the  reigning  emperor,  woo  disap- 
proved of  their  conversion  (for  this  account  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  14,  and  Deb.  Rab.  2 ;  where  Do- 
mitian  is  related  to  have  had  a  near  relative  executed 
for  his  inclining  towards  Judaism),  and  very  many 
more  palpable  improbabilities  of  the  same  description. 

The  question  now  remains,  why  was  this  Targum 
called  that  of  Onkelos  or  Akilas?  It  is  neither  a 
translation  of  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
All  that  we  learn  about  the  Greek  Version  shows  us 
that  its  chief  aim  and  purpose  was,  to  counteract  the 
LXX.  The  latter  had  at  that  time  become  a  mass 
of  arbitrary  corruptions— especial  ly  with  respect  to 
the  Messianic  passages — as  well  on  the  Christian 
as  on  the  Jewish  tide.  It  was  requisite  that  a 
translation,  scrupulously  literal,  should  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  original.  Aquila,  the  disciple,  according  to 
one  account,  of  Akiba;  the  same  Akiba  who  ex- 
pounded (dircuh)  for  Halachistic  purposes  the  seem- 
ingly most  insignificant  Particles  in  the  Scripture 
(e.  g.  the  TIN,  sign  of  accusative ;  Gen.  K.  1 ;  Tos. 
Sheb.  1;  Talm.  Sheb.  26a),  fulfilled  bis  task 
according  to  his  master's  method.  "  N'on  solum 
verba  sed  et  etymologies  verborum  transferre  co- 
natus  est.  .  .  .  Quod  Hebraei  uon  solum  habent 
&p8pa  sed  et  icpiapipa,  ille  KucoftAus  et  syllabas 
interpretetur  et  Iitteras,  dictatque  aim  rhv  oipa- 
rhr  KaX  a  b  v  rhv  yrj"  quod  graeca  et  latina  lingua 
uon  recipit "  (Jer.  de  Opt.  Gen.  interpret.}.  Tar- 
gum Onkelos,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  if  not  quite 
a  paraphrase,  yet  one  of  the  very  freest  versions. 
Nor  do  the  two  translations,  with  rare  exceptions, 
agree  even  as  to  the  renderings  of  proper  nouns, 
which  each  occasionally  likes  to  transform  into 
something  else.  But  there  it  a  reason.  The  Jews 
in  possession  of  this  most  slavishly  accurate  Greek 
Bible-text,  could  now  on  the  one  hand  successfully 
combat  arguments,  brought  against  them  from 
interpolated  LXX.  passages,  and  on  the  other 
follow  the  expoundings  of  the  School  and  the  Ha- 
lachah,  based  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law,  as  closely 
as  if  they  had  understood  the  original  itself.  That 
a  version  of  this  description  often  marred  the  sense, 
mattered  less  in  times  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  thus  gradually 
became  such  a  favourite  with  the  people,  that  its 
renderings  were  household  words.  If  the  day  when 
7  the  LXX.  was  made  was  considered  a  day  of  distress 
like  the  one  on  which  the  golden  calf  was  cast,  and 
whs  actually  entered  among  the  fast  days  '8th 
Tebeth ;  Meg.  Taanith) ;— this  new  version,  which 
was  to  dispel  the  mischievous  influences  of  the  older, 
earned  for  its  author  one  of  the  most  delicate  com- 
pliments in  the  manner  of  the  time.  The  verse  of 
the  Scripture  (Ps.  xlv.  3),  "Thou  art  more  beautiful 
(jofjefita)  than  the  sons  of  men,"  was  applied  to 
him — in  allusion  to  Gen.  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that 
Japhet,  (i.  e.  the  Greek  language),  should  one  day 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  (i.e.  Israel),  Meg.  1, 11, 
71  b  and  c ;  9  b,  Ber.  Rab.  4U  6. — O0r«  yap  'Akv- 


Aas  tov\tiu»  -rjj  i$paZn§  *.»'{«  4k649mu*  eiwur 
.  .  '.  ^lAoTifioVepor  Jtmarwium  iropi  'lov- 
Soioit,  iiiiiuvtvKtyai  tV  ypap^y,  kc.  (Orig.  aii 
Afric.  2). 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  is  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  the  new  Chaldee  Version — at 
least  as  excellent  in  its  way  as  the  Greek — was 
started  under  the  name  which  had  become  expressive 
of  the  type  and  ideal  of  a  Rible-ttanslation  ;  that,  in 
fact,  it  should  be  called  a  Targum  done  in  the  manner 
of  Aquila: — Aquila-Targwn.  Whether  the  title  of 
recommendation  was,  in  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  work  upon  which  it  was  bestowed,  gladly  en- 
dorsed and  retained— or  for  aught  we  know,  was  not 
bestowed  upon  it  until  it  was  generally  found  to  be  of 
such  surpassing  merit,  we  need  not  stop  to  argue. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  dates  which  a  close 
examination  into  the  accounts  of  a  translator's  lite 
might  have  furnished  us,  we  must  needs  try  to  fix 
the  time  of  our  Targum  as  approximately  as  we  can 
by  the  ciicumstances  under  which  it  took  its  rise, 
and  by  the  quotations  from  it  which  we  meet  in  early 
works.  Without  unnecessarily  going  into  detail,  we 
shall  briefly  record,  what  we  said  in  the  introduc- 
tion, that  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  a.d.  ' 
So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the  orai 
Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strictly  for-  — 
biddeu  to  read  it  in  public  (Jer.  Meg.  4,1).  Nor 
was  there  any  uniformity  in  the  version.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  we  find  the 
masters  most  materially  differing  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  certain  passages. 
(Ssb.  54  a.)  and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  Targuins.  The  necessity  most  thus 
have  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuating 
state  of  a  veision,  which,  in  the  co:use  of  time 
must  needs  have  become  naturally  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  authority  little  short  of  tliat  of  the  ori- 
ginal itself.  We  shall  thus  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  different  frag- 
ments with  their  valiants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one — finally  authorized  Version — about  the  end  of 
the  3rd,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  " 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birthplace.  It 
was  at  Babylon,  that  about  this  time  the  light  of 
learning,  extinguished  in  the  blood-st&iued  fields  of 
Palestine,  shone  with  threefold  vigour.  The  Aca- 
demy at  Kahardea,  founded  according  to  legend 
during  the  Babylonian  exile  itself,  had  gathered 
strength  in  the  same  degree  as  the  numerous 
Palestinian  schools  began  to  decline,  and  when  in 
259  A.D.  that  most  ancient  school  was  destroyed, 
there  were  three  others  simultaneously  flourish- 
ing in  its  stead: — Tiberias,  whither  the  college 
of  Palestinian  Jabneh  had  been  transferred  in  the 
time  of  Gamaliel  III.  (200) ;  Sora,  fuuuded  by 
Chasda  of  Rafri  (293) ;  and  Pumbadita  founded  bv 
K.  Jehudah  b.  Jecheskecl  (207).  And  in  Habyki 
for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  "  the  crown  of  the 
Law  **  remained,  and  to  Babylon,  the  seat  of  the 
"Head  of  the  Golan "  (Dispersion),  all  Ismel, 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  looked  for  its 
spiritual  guidance.  That  one  of  the  first  deeds 
of  these  Schools  must  have  been  the  fixing  of 
the  Targum,  as  soon  as  the  fixing  of  it  became 
indispensable,  we  may  well  presume ;  and  at  we  see 
the  text  fluctuating  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century,  we  must  needs  assume  that  the  redac- 
tion took  place  as  soon  afterwards  as  may  reasonably 
lie  supposed.    Further  corroborative  arguments  aie 
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found  for  Babylon  as  the  place  of  its  final  redaction, 
although  Palestine  was  the  country  where  it  grew 
j  and  developed  itself.  Many  grammatical  and  idio- 
maticnl  signs — the  substance  itself,  i.  «.  the  words, 
being  Palestinian — point,  as  far  as  the  scanty  ma- 
terials in  our  hands  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  true  state  of  language  in  Babylon,  to  that 
country.  The  Targum  further  exhibits  a  greater 
linguistic  similarity  with  the  Babylonian,  than 
with  the  Palestinian  Gemara.  Again,  terms  are 
found  in  it  which  the  Talmud  distinctly  meutions 
as  peculiar  to  Babylon,*  not  to  mention  Persian 
words,  which  on  Babylonian  soil  easily  found 
their  way  into  our  work.  One  of  the  most  striking 
hints  is  the  unvarying  translation  of  the  Targum 
of  the  word  mj,  "  River,"  by  Euphrates,  the 
Uiver  of  Babylon.  Need  we  further  point  to 
the  terms  above  mentioned,  under  which  the 
Targum  is  exclusively  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and 
the  Midrashim  of  Babylon,  viz.,  "  Oar  Targum," 
"  As  we  translate,"  or  its  later  designation  (Aruch, 
Rashi,  Tosafoth,  &c.)  as  the  "  Targum  of  Babel "  ? 
Were  a  further  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  Babylonian  Schools,  which, 
holding  different  readings  in  various  places  of  the 
Scripture,  as  individual  traditions  of  their  own, 
consequently  held  different  readings  in  the  Targum 
ever  since  the  time  of  its  redaction. 

The  opinions  developed  here  are  shared  more  or 
less  by  some  of  the  most  competent  scholars  of  our 
day:  tor  instance,  Zunz  (who  now  repudiates  the 
dictum  laid  down  in  his  Gottesdienstl.  Vurtr^  that 
the  translation  of  Onkelos  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  a.d.  ;  comp.  Geiger, 
ZeiUchr.  I84H,  p.  179,  note  3),  Gratz,  Levy,  Herz- 
fcld,  Geiger,  Frankcl,  &c.  The  history  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Targums,  more  especially  that  of 
Onkelos,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  vague 
speculations  and  widely  contradictory  notions, 
held  by  different  investigators  at  different  times. 
Suffice  it  to  mention  that  of  old  authorities,  Reuchin 
puts  the  date  of  the  Targum  as  tar  back  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah—notwithstanding  that  the  people, 
as  we  are  distinctly  told,  did  not  understand  even 
a  few  Aramaic  words  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
Following  Asaria  de  Rossi  and  Elian  Levita  (who, 
for  reasons  now  completely  disposed  of,  assumed 
the  Targum  to  have  first  taken  its  rise  in  Babylon 
during  the  Giptivity),  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  Senensis, 
Aldret,  Bartolocci,  liich.  Simon,  Hottinger,  Walton, 
Thos.  Smith,  Pearson,  Allix,  Wharton,  Prideaux, 
Schickard,  take  the  same  view  with  individual 
modifications.  Pfeiffer,  B.  Meyer,  Steph.  Morinus, 
on  the  other  hand,  place  its  date  at  an  extremely 
late  period,  and  assign  it  to  Palestine.  Another 
School  held  that  the  Targum  was  not  written 
until  after  the  time  of  the  Talmud — so  Wolf, 
Havermann,  partly  liich.  Simon,  Hornbeck,  Joh. 
Morinus,  &c. :  and  their  reasons  are  both  the  oc- 
currence of  "  Talmudical  Fables "  in  the  Targum 
and  the  silence  of  the  Fathers.  The  former  is  an 
argument  to  which  no  reply  is  needed,  since  we  do 
not  see  what  it  can  be  me.int  to  prove,  unless  the 
"  Kabbinus  Talmud  "  has  floated  before  their  eyes, 
who,  according  to  '  Henricus  Seynensis  Capucinus ' 
( Ann.  Eccl.  torn.  i.  26 1 ),  must  have  written  all  this 
gigantic  literature,  ranging  over  a  thousand  years, 
out  of  his  own  head,  in  which  case,  indeed,  every 

*  myj.  "»  girl."  is  rendered  by  fc03V>  "  for  <i"a 
they  call  In  Babylon  a  young  girl,"  ^333  T^P  P^* 
N'3T  Hptsh  'So)- 
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dictum  on  record,  dating  before  or  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  least  resembling 
a  passage  or  story  contained  therein,  must  be  a  pla- 
giarism from  its  sole  venerable  author.  The  latter 
argument,  viz.  the  silence  of  the  Fathers,  more 
especially  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  has 
been  answered  by  Walton ;  and  what  we  have  said 
will  further  corroborate  his  arguments  to  the  effect, 
that  they  did  not  mention  it,  not  because  it  did  not 
exist  in  their  days,  but  because  they  either  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  did  not  understand  it.  In  the  person 
of  an  Onkelos,  a  Chaldee  translator,  the  belief  has 
been  general,  and  will  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  Handbooks — with  rare  exceptions — do  not 
care  to  notice  the  uncontested  results  of  contem- 
porary investigation.  How  scholars  within  the  last 
century  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory accounts  about  Onkelos,  more  particularly 
how  they  have  striven  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty 
of  their  tallying  with  those  of  Akilas— as  far  as  either 
.had  come  under  their  notice — for  this  and  other 
minor  points  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Eichhora, 
John,  Berthold,  Havernick,  &c. 
We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself. 
Its  language  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purityof  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Itfollows 
a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and 
above  all,  a  version  lor  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final 
shape,  and  infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  Even  where 
foreign  matter  is  introduced,  nr,  as  Berkowitz  in  his 
Hebrew  work  Oteh  Or  keenly  observes,  where  it 
most  artistically  blends  two  translations :  one  literal, 
and  one  figurative,  into  one;  it  steadily  keeps  in 
view  the  real  sense  of  the  passage  in  hand.  It  is 
always  concise  and  clear,  and  dignified,  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  It  avoids  the  legend-  f 
ary  character  with  which  all  the  later  Targums 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  re- 
luctantly— to  the  popular  craving  for  Haggadah ; 
but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
and  tact. 

Generally  and  broadly  it  may  be  stated  that 
alterations  are  never  attempted,  save  for  the 
sake  of  clearness ;  tropical  terms  are  dissolved  by 
judicious  circumlocutions,  for  the  correctness  oi 
which  the  authors  and  editors  —  in  possession  of 
the  living  tradition  of  a  language  still  written,  if 
not  spoken  in  their  day— certainly  seem  better  judges 
than  some  modern  critics,  who  through  their  own 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  injudi- 
ciously blame  Onkelos.  Highly  characteristic  is 
the  aversion  of  the  Targum  to  anthropopnthies  and 
anthropomorphisms',  in  fact,  to  any  term  which 
could  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Highest  Being.  Yet  there  are  many  pas- 
sages retained  in  which  human  affections  and  qua- 
lities are  attributed  to  Him.  He  speaks,  He  sees, 
He  hears,  He  smells  the  odour  of  sacrifice,  is  angry, 
repents,  &c.  — the  Targum  thus  showing  itself  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  allegorising  and  symbolising 
tendencies,  which  in  those,  and  still  more  in  latet 
days,  were  prone  to  transform  Biblical  history 
itself  into  the  most  extraordinary  legends  and  fairy 
tales  with  or  without  a  moral.  The  Targum,  how- 
ever, while  retaining  terms  like  the  arm  of  God. 
the  right  baud  of  God,  the  finger  of  God — foi 
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Power,  Providence,  tic. — replaces  terms  like  foot, 
front,  back  of  God,  by  the  fitting  figurative  mean- 
ing. We  must  notice  farther  its  repugnance  to 
bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as 
it  were,  with  man.  It  erects  a  kind  of  reverential 
barrier,  a  sort  of  invisible  medium  of  awful  reve- 
rence between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Thus 
T  terms  like  "  the  Word  "  (Logos = Sense.  6m),  "  the 
Shechinah  "  (Holy  Presence  of  God's  Majesty,  "  the 
Glory"),  further,  human  beings  talking  not  to,  but 
"  before  "  God,  are  frequent.  The  same  care,  in  a 
minor  degree,  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  the  persons 
of  the  patriarchs,  who,  though  the  Scripture  may 
expose  their  weaknesses,  were  not  to  be  held  up  in 
their  iniquities  before  the  multitude  whose  ances- 
tors and  ideals  they  were.  That  the  most  curious 
8<rrtpa  nfirtfa  and  anachronisms  occur,  such  as 
Jacob  studying  the  Torah  in  the  academy  of  Shem, 
&c.,  is  due  to  the  then  current  typifying  tendencies 
of  the  Haggadah.  Some  extremely  cautious,  withal 
poetical,  alterations  also  occur  when  the  patriarchs 
speak  of  having  acquired  something  by  violent 
means:  as  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  by  his  "sword 
and  bow,"  which  two  words  become  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  "  prayers  and  supplications."  But  the  points 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  chiefly  when  the 
Targum  become*  a  serious  study — as  throwing  the 
clearest  light  upon  its  time,  and  the  ideas  then 
in  vogue  about  matters  connected  with  religious 
belief  and  exercises — are  those  which  treat  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  law,  prophecy,  angelology,  and 
the  Messiah. 

The  only  competent  investigator  who,  after  Winer 
{De  Onhekao,  1820),  but  with  infinitely  more  mi- 
nuteness and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
has  gone  fully  into  this  matter,  is  Luzzatto.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  this,  the  oldest  Tar- 
gum, for  biblical  as  well  as  for  linguistic  studies  in 
genera!, — not  to  mention  the  advantages  that  might 
accrue  from  it  to  other  branches  of  learning,  such 
as  geography,  history,  &c :  we  think  it  advisable 
to  give — for  the  first  time— a  brief  sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  eminent  scholar.  His  classical, 
though  uot  rigorously  methodical,  Oheb  Gar  (1830) 
is,  it  is  true,  quoted  by  every  one,  but  in  reality 
known  to  but  an  infinitely  small  number,  although 
it  is  written  in  the  most  lucid  modern  Hebrew. 

He  divides  the  discrepancies  between  Text  and 
Targum  into  four  principal  classes. 

(A.)  Where  the  language  of  the  Text  has  been 
changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning  of  the 
tbrmer  retained. 

(B.)  Where  both  language  and  meaning  were 
changed. 

(C.)  Where  the  meaning  was  retained,  but  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

(.D.)  Where  the  meaning  was  changed,  and  addi- 
tions were  introduced. 

He  further  subdivides  these  four  into  thirty-two 
classes,  to  all  of  which  he  adds,  in  a  most  thorough 
and  accurate  manner,  some  telling  specimens.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  pedantry  of  his  method, 
and  the  undeniable  identity  which  necessarily  must 
exist  between  some  of  his  classes,  a  glance  over 
their  whole  body,  aided  by  one  or  two  examples  in 
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each  case,  will  enable  us  to  gain  as  clear  an  insight 
into  the  manner  and  "genius"  of  the  Onkelos- 
Targum  as  is  possible  without  the  study  of  the 
work  itself. 

(A.)  Discrepancies  where  the  language  of  the  text 
has  been  changed  in  the  Targum,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  former  has  been  retained, 

1.  Alterations  owing  to  the  idiom:  e.  g.  the  sin- 
gular,' Let  there  be  [sic]  lights"  (Gen.  i.  14),  is 
transformed  into  the  plur.1  [sint]  in  the  Targum  ; 
*'  man  and  woman,"*  as  applied  to  the  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  becomes,  as  unsuitable  in  the  Aramaic, 
"  male  and  female."  * 

2.  Alterations  out  of  reverence  towards  God, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
all  ideas  of  a  plurality  of  the  Godhead:  e.  g.  the 
terms  Adonai,  Elohim,  are  replaced  by  Jehovah, 
lest  these  might  appair  to  imply  more  than  one 
God.  Where  Elohim  ie  applied  to  idolatry  it  is 
rendered  "  Error."  * 

3.  Anthropomorphisms,  where  they  could  be  mis- 
understood and  construed  into  a  disparagement  or 
a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead  among 
the  common  people,  are  expunged :  e.  g.  for  "  And 
God  smelled  a  sweet  smell "  (Gen.  viii.  21),  Onkelos 
has,  "  And  Jehovah  received  the  sacrifice  with 
grace;"  for  "  And  Jehovah  went'  down  to  see  the 
city"  (Gen.  xi.  5),  "And  Jehovah  mealed*  Him- 
self," a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Targum  for 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as  "  to  go  down,"  "  to  go 
through,"  &c,  applied  to  God.  "  I  shall  pass  over* 
you"  (Ex.  xii.  13),  the  Targum  renders,  "  I  shall 
protect  you."  •  Yet  only  anthropomorphisms  which 
clearly  stand  figuratively  and  might  give  offence, 
are  expunged,  not  as  Moimonides,  followed  by  nearly 
all  commentators,  holds,  all  anthropomorphisms, 
lor  words  like  "  hand,  finger,  to  speak,  see,"  etc. 
(see  above),  are  retained.  Bat  where  the  words 
remember,  think  of,c  &c.,  are  used  of  God,  they 
always,  whatever  their  tense  in  the  text,  stand  in 
the  targum  in  the  present ;  since  a  past  or  future 
would  imply  a  temporary  forgetting  on  the  part  of 
the  Omniscient*  A  keen  distinction  is  here  also 
established  by  Luzxatto  between  *TH  and  ^>3.  the 
former  used  of  a  real,  external  seeing,  the  latter  ot 
a  seeing  "  into  the  heart." 

4.  Expressions  used  of  and  to  God  by  men  are 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  His 
dignity.  Thus  Abraham's  question,  "  The  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth,  should  he  not  do  justice?" 
f  Gen.  xviii.  25)  is  altered  into  the  amrmat  i  ve :  "  The 
judge  .  . .  verily  He  will  do  justice."  Lahan.  who 
speaks  of  his  gods  •  in  the  text,  is  made  to  speak  of 
his  religion '  only  in  the  Targum. 

5.  Alterations  in  honour  of  Israel  and  their  an- 
cestors. Rachel  "  stole  "t  the  Teraphim  fxxxi.  19  ) 
is  softened  into  Rachel  "  took;"*  Jacob  •'  tied"1 
from  Laban  (lb.  22),  into  "  went";*  "  The  sons 
of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  with  craftiness "  ™ 
(ixiiv.  13),  into  "with  wisdom."* 

6.  Short  glosses  introduced  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  text :  "  for  it  is  my  mouth  that 
speaks  to  you"  (xiv.  12),  Joseph  said  to  his 
brethren:  targum,  "  in  your  tongue,"*  «".  e.  with- 
out an  interpreter.    "The  people  who  had  made 


"  And  there  Is  no  forgetting  before  toe  throne  of  Thy 
glory." 
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the  calf;"  (Ex.  xnii.  35)  Targuin, "  wonhipped,"  P 
since  not  they,  bat  Aaron  made  it. 

7.  Explanation  of  tropical  and  allegorical  expres- 
sions: "Be  fruitful  (lit.  'creep,'  from  ytf)  and 
multiply  "  (Gen.  i.  28),  is  altered  into  "  bear  chil- 
dren;"* "  toy  brother  Aaron  shall  be  thypropArf"  » 
(Ex.  vii.  1 ),  into  "  thy  interpreter  "  •  (Meturgeman) ; 
"I  mode  thee  a  god  (Elohim)  to  Pharaoh"  (Ex.  vii. 
1),  into  *  a  master ;"  *  "  to  a  head  and  not  to  a  tail " 
(Deut.  xxviii.  13),  into  "to  a  strong  man  and  not 
to  a  weak ;"  ■  mid  finally,  "  Whoever  says  of  his 
father  and  his  mother,  I  aw  them  not"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  9),  into  "  Whoever  is  not  merciful*  towards 
his  father  and  his  mother." 

8.  Tending  to  ennoble  the  language:  the  "wash- 
ing "  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  altered  into  "  sancti- 
fying*;" the  "  carcasses  "»  of  the  animals  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xv.  11)  become  "pieces;"*  " anoint- 
ing "»  becomes " elevating,  raising;"'  "the  wife 
of  the  bosom,"  *  "  wife  of  the  covenant."  • 

9.  The  last  of  the  classes  where  the  terms  are 
altered,  but  the  sense  is  retained,  is  that  in  which 
a  change  of  language  takes  place  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  explanations  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
traditions:  e.g.  Lev.  xxhi.  11,  "On  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath '  (».  e.  the  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread)  the  priest  shall  wave  it  (the  ih*af ),"  Oukelos 
for  Sabbath,  feast-day.*  For  frontlets  fc  (Deut.  vi. 
8),  Tefillin  (phylacteries).' 

(B.)  Change  of  both  the  terms  and  the  meaning. 

10.  To  avoid  phrases  apparently  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Divine  Being :  "  Am  I  in  God's 
stead  ? "  *  becomes  in  Onkelos,  "  Dost  thou  ask 
[children]  from  me?"  from  before  God  thou 
shouldst  ask  them"  (Gen.  xxx.  2). 

11.  In  oilier  to  avoid  anthropomorphisms  of  an 
objectionable  kind.  "  With  the  breath  of  Thy  nose"1 
("  blast  of  Thy  nostrils,"  A.  V.,  Ex.  xv.  8),  becomes 
"  With  the  word  of  Thy  mouth."  •  "  And  I  shall 
spread  my  hand  over  thee"»  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
transformed  into  "  I  shall  with  my  word  protect 
thee."  «  **  And  thou  shidt  see  my  back  parts,'  but 
my  face  •  shall  not  be  seeu "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  23) : 
"  And  thou  shalt  see  what  is  behind  me,'  but  that 
which  is  before  me1  shall  not  be  seen"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  12). 

12.  For  the  sake  of  religious  euphemisms:  e.g. 
"  And  ye  shall  be  like  God " 1  (Gen.  iii.  5),  is 
altered  into  "  like  princes."  T  "A  laughter  'has 
God  made  me "  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  into  "  A  joy  »  He 
gives  me" — "  God"  being  entirely  omitted. 

13.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors: 
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e.  g.  "  Jacob  was  an  upright  man,  a  dweller  in 
tents  "k  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  becomes  "  an  upright  man, 
frequenting  the  house  of  learning."  «  "  One  of  the 
people*  might  have  lain  with  thy  wife"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  10) — "One  singled  out  among  the  people,"' 
i.  e.  the  king.  "  Thy  brother  came  and  took  my 
blessing  with  deceit"'  (Gen.  xxvii.  35),  becomes 
'*  with  wisdom  "  * 

14.  In  order  to  avoid  similes  objectionable  on 
aesthetic*!  grounds.  "  And  he  will  bathe  his  foot 
in  oil'"* — '*  And  he  will  have  many  delicacies'  of 
a  king  "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24). 

1 5.  In  order  to  ennoble  the  language.  "And 
man  became  a  living  being" k  (Gen.  ii.  7) — "And 
it  became  iu  man  a  speaking  spirit.""  "  How 
good  are  thy  tents*  0  Jacob" — "How  good  are 
tby  lands*  0  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  5). 

16.  In  favour  of  the  Oral  Law  and  the  Rabbinical 
explanations  "  And  go  into  the  land  of  Moriah  "  • 
(Gen.  xxii.  2),  becomes  "  into  the  land  of  worship" 
(the  future  place  of  the  Temple).  "  Isaac  went 
to  walk  »  in  the  field"  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  is  rendered 
"to  pray."'  [Comp.  Sam.  Pent.,  p.  11146], 
"  Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  •  iu  the  milk  of  ita 
mother"  (Ex.  J  xxiv.  26) — as  meat  and  milk,'  ac- 
cording to  the  Halachah. 

(C.)  Alterations  of  words  (circumlocutions,  addi- 
tions, &c.)  without  change  of  meaning. 

17.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  idiom :  e.  g. 
"Her  father's  brother""  (= relation),  (Gen.  xxix. 
12),  is  rendered  "  The  son  of  her  father's  sister."* ' 
"  What  God  does*  (future)  he  has  told  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xli.  28)—"  What  God  will  do,"»  otc 

1 8.  Additions  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  expres- 
sions apparently  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  by  implying  polytheism  and  the  like : 
"  Who  is  like  unto  Thee"  among  the  gods?"  is  ren- 
dered, "  There  is  noue  like  unto  Thee,k  Thou  ait 
God  "  (Ex.  xv.  11).  "And  they  sacrifice  to  demons 
who  are  no  gods'/' — "  of  no  use  ""'(Dent,  xxxii.  17). 

19.  In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  notions  implied 
in  certain  verbs  and  epithets  used  of  the  Divine 
Being:  e.g.  "And  the  Spirit  of  God'  moved" 
(Gen.  i.  2)—"  A  wind  from  before  the  Lord."' 
"  And  Noah  built  God  an  altar"*  (Gen.  viii.  20) 
— "  an  altar-  before  »  the  Lord."  "  And  God 1  was 
with  the  boy  "  (Gen.  xxi.  20) — "  And  the  word  of 
God k  was  in  the  aid  of  the  boy."  "  The  moun- 
tain of  God"  (Ex.  iii.  1)— "The  mountain  upon 
which  was  revealed  the  glory  ■  of  God."  "  The 
staff  of  God"  (Ex.  iv.  20)— "The  staff  with 
which  thou  hast  done  the  miracles  before  ■  God." 
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"  And  I  shall  see0  what  will  be  their  end" — "  It 
is  open  (revealed)  before  me,"*  &c.  The  Divine 
Being  is  in  fact  very  rarely  spoken  of  without  that 
spiritual  medium  mentioned  before;  it  being  con- 
sidered, as  it  were,  a  want  of  proper  reverence  to 
speak  to  or  of  Him  directly.  The  terms  "  Before" 
(DIP),  "Word"  (A*>s,  KTO^D),  "Glory" 
(top*), "  Majesty  "  ( iVnJ3t5>),  are  also  constantly 
used  instead  of  the  Divine  name :  e.  g.  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  God  was  heard"  (Gen.  iii.  8) — "The 
voice  of  the  Word."  "And  He  will  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem"  (it.  27)  — "And  the  Shechina 
[Divine  Presence]  will  dwell."  "  And  the  Lord 
went  up  from  Abraham"  (Gen.  xvii.  22) — "  And 
the  glory  of  God  went  up."  "  And  God  came  to 
Abimelech  "  (Gen.  xx.  3) — "  And  the  word  from 
[before]  God  came  to  Abimelech." 

20.  For  the  sake  of  improving  seemingly  irre- 
verential  phrases  in  Scripture.  "  Who  is  God  that 
I  should  listen  unto  His  voice?"  (Ex.  v.  2)—"  The 
name  of  God  has  not  been  revealed  to  me,  that  I 
should  receive  His  word."  * 

21.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  Israel  said  to  Joseph,  Now  I  shall  gladly 
die"'  (Gen.xlvi.  30),  which  might  appear  frivolous 
in  the  mouth  of  the  patriarch,  becomes  "  I  shall  be 
comforted  •  now."  "  And  he  led  his  flock  towards 1 
the  desert"  (Ex.  iii.  1) — "  towards  a  good  spot  of 
pasture  ■  in  the  desert." 

22.  In  honour  of  the  Law  and  the  explanation  of 
its  obscurities.  "To  days  and  years"  (Gen.  i.  14) 
— "  that  dap  and  years  should  be  counted  by 
them."  *  "A  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil " 
— *'  A  tree,  and  those  who  eat  its  fruits  Twill  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil."  "  I  shall  not 
further  curse  for  the  sake  of*  man"  (viii.  21) 
— "  through  the  sin*  of  roan."  "  To  the  ground 
shall  not  be  forgiven  the  blood  0  shed  upon  it " 
(Num.  xxv.  33) — "the  innocent*  blood." 

23.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  similes,  metony- 
mical  and  allegorical  passages,  too  difficult  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude :  e.g."  Thy  seed 
like  the  dust  of  the  earth"  (Gen.  xiii.  16) — 
"  mighty*  as  the  dust  of  the  earth."  "I  am  too 
small  for  all  the  benefits"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10)— "My 
good  deeds*  are  small."  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God 
will  circumcise  thy  heart " — "  the  folly  of  thy 
heart." ' 

24.  For  the  sake  of  elucidating  apparent  obscuri- 
ties, Sic,  in  the  written  Law.  "  Therefore  shall  a 
man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother"  (Gen.  ii. 
24)—"  the  home  "*  (not  really  his  parents).  "  The 
will  of  Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  bush  "— "  of  Him 
that  dwelleth  in  heaven*  [whose  Shechinah  is  in 
heaven],  and  who  revealed  Himself  in  the  bush  to 
Moses." 

25.  In  favour  of  the  oral  Law  and  the  traditional 
explanations  generally.  "  He  punishes  the  sins  of 
the  parents  on  their  children  "  (Ex.  xx.  5),  has  the 
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addition,  "  when  the  children  follow  the  sins  of 
their  parents  "  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  19).  "The  right- 
eous and  the  just  ye  shall  not  kill "  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) 
— "  He  who  has  lelt  the  tribunal  as  innocent,  thou 
shalt  not  kill  him,"  •'.  according  to  the  Halacha, 
he  is  not  to  be  arraigned  again  for  the  same  crime. 
"  Doorposts  "  (mesuaotK)  (Deut.  vi.  9)—"  And 
thou  shalt  write  them  .  .  .  and  affix  them  upon  the 
posts,"  &c 

(D.)  Alteration  of  language  and  meaning. 

26.  In  honour  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  avoid  ap- 
parent multiplicity  or  a  likeness.  "  Behold  man 
will  be  like  one  of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil " 
(Gen.  iii.  22) — "  He  will  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world '  to  know  good  and  evil."  "  For  who  is 
a  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  who  could  do  like 
Thy  deeds  and  powers?"  (Deut.  iii.  24) — "  Thou 
art  God,  Thy  Divine  Presence  (Shechinah)  is  in 
heaven  *  above,  and  reigns  on  earth  below,  and  there 
is  none  who  does  like  unto  Thy  deeds,"  &c 

27.  Alteration  of  epithets  employed  of  God. 
"And  before  Thee  shall  I  hide  myself"**  (Gen. 
iv.  14) — "And  before  Thee  it  is  not  possible  to 
hide.""  "  This  is  my  God  and  I  will  praise*  Him, 
the  God  of  my  father  and  I  will  extol  f  Him  "  (Ex. 
xv.  2) — "  This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  build  Him  a 
sanctuary ; »  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  I  will  pray 
before  Him."  *  "  In  one  moment  I  shall  go  up  in 
thy  midst  and  annihilate  thee " — "  For  one  hour 
will  1  take  away  my  majesty  •  from  among  thee  " 
(since  no  evil  can  come  from  above). 

28.  For  the  ennobling  of  the  sense.  "  Great  is 
Jehovah  above  all  gods" — "Great  is  God,  and 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  Him."  "  Send  through 
him  whom  thou  wilt  send  "  (Ex.  iv.  13)—"  through 
him  who  is  worthy  to  be  sent." 

29.  In  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  ancestors. 
"  And  the  souls  they  made '  in  Hnran  "  (Gen.  xii. 
5) — "  the  souls  they  made  subject  to  the  Divine 
Law"  in  Haran."  "  And  Isaac  brought  her  into 
the  tent  of  his  mother  Sarah"  (Gen.  xxiv.  67) — 
"  And  lo  righteous  were  her  works,*  like  the  works 
of  his  mother  Sarah'."  "  And  he  bent  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  he  became  a  tributary  servant "  (Gen. 
xlix.  15) — "And  he  will  conquer  the  cities  of  the 
nations  and  destroy  their  dwelling-places,  and  those 
that  will  remain  theie  will  serve  him  and  pay  tri- 
bute to  him."  "  People,  foolish  and  not  wise " 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6) — "  People  who  has  received  the 
Law  and  has  not  become  wise."  f 

30.  Explanatory  of  tropical  and  metonymieal 
phrases.  "  And  besides  thee  no  man  shall  raise  his 
hand  and  his  foot  in  the  whole  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xli.  44) — "  There  shall  not  a  man  raise  his  hand 
to  seize  a  weapon,  and  his  foot  to  ride  on  a  horse." 

31.  To  ennoble  or  improve  the  language.  "Coats 
of  skin"  (Gen.  iii.  21) — "Garments  of  honour* 
on  the  skin  of  their  flesh."    "  Thy  two  daugh- 
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ters  who  are  found  with  thee"  (Gen.  lix.  15)— 
"  who  were  found  faithful  with  thee."  "  May 
Reuben  live  and  not  die  "  (Deut.  xxxiri.  6) — "  May 
Keuben  lire  in  the  everlasting  life." 

The  foregoing  examples  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
to  bear  out  sufficiently  the  judgment  given  above  on 
this  Targum.  In  spite  of  its  many  and  important 
discrepancies,  it  never  for  one  moment  forgets  its 
aim  of  being  a  clear,  though  free,  translation  for 
T  the  people,  and  nothing  more.  Wherever  it 
deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the  text,  such  a 
course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified — nay,  neces- 
sitated— either  by  the  obscurity  of  the  passage, 
or  the  wrong  construction  that  naturally  would 
be  put  upon  its  wording  by  the  multitude.  The 
explanations  given  agree  either  with  the  real  sense, 
or  develop  the  current  tradition  supposed  to  under- 
lie it.  The  specimens  adduced  by  other  investi- 
gators, however  differently  classified  or  explained, 
are  easily  brought  under  the  foregoing  heads. 
They  one  and  all  tend  to  prove'  that  Onkelos, 
whatever  the  objections  against  single  instances, 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  thoroughly 
competent  interpreters.  A  few  instances  only 
— and  they  are  very  few  indeed — may  be  ad- 
duced, where  even  Onkelos,  as  it  would  appear, 
"dormitat."  Far  be  it  from  us  for  one  moment 
to  depreciate,  as  has  been  done,  the  infinitely 
superior  knowledge  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
idioms  on  the  part  of  the  writers  and  editors  of 
our  document,  or  to  attribute  their  discrepancies 
from  modem  translations  to  ignorance.  They  drank 
from  the  fullness  of  a  highly  valuable  traditional 
exegesis,  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  their  days  as 
the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  was  in  the  circles 
of  the  wise,  the  academies  and  schools.  But 
we  have  this  advantage,  that  words  which  then 
were  obsolete,  and  whose  meaning  was  known  no 
longer — ouly  guessed  at— are  to  us  familiar  by  the 
numerous  progeny  they  have  produced  in  cognate 
idioms,  known  to  us  through  the  mighty  spread  of 
linguistic  science  in  our  days ;  and  if  we  are  not 
aided  by  a  traditional  exegesis  handed  down  within 
and  without  the  schools,  perhaps  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  framing  of  the  document  itself,  neither  are 
we  prejudiced  and  fettered  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
implied  and  hidden  in  a  verse  or  word,  we  have  no 
reason  to  translate  it  accordingly,  and,  for  the  attain- 
ing of  this  purpose,  to  overstrain  the  powers  of  the 
roots.  Among  such  small  shortcomings  of  our 
translator  may  be  mentioned  that  he  appears  to 
have  erroneously  derived  flNf  (Gen.  iv.  7)  from 
NBO ;  that  JirDU  (xx.  6)  is  by  him  rendered 
nraiK;  TGK  (Gen.  xli.  43)  by  tobob  K3K; 
13fc  (Deut.  xxiv.  5)  13N  ;  and  the  like. 
Comp.  however  the  Commentators  on  these  pas- 
sages. 

The  bulk  of  the  passages  generally  adduced  as 
proofs  of  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Onkelos 
have  to  a  great  part  been  shown  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  specimens  to  be  intentional  deviations; 
many  other  passages  not  mentioned  merely  instance 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  critics. 

Some  places,  again,  exhibit  that  blending  of  two 
distinct  translations,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  the 
catchword  being  apparently  takeu  in  two  different 
senses.  Thus  Gen.  xxii.  1:5,  where  he  translates: 
"  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  after  these,  aud 
behold  there  was  a  ram ; '  he  has  not  "  in  his  per- 
plexity" mistranslated  intt  for  "HTH,  but  he  has 
only  placed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  "WW  after 
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the  verb  (he  saw),  instead  of  the  noun  (ram) ;  and 
the  ton,  which  is  moreover  wanting  in  some  texts, 
has  been  added,  not  as  a  translation  of  *inM  or  "1PIN, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  passage  more  lucid  still. 
A  similar  instance  of  a  double  translation  is  found  in 
Gen.  ix.  6 :  "  Whosoever  sheds  a  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  " — rendered  "  Whoso- 
ever sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by  witnesses  through 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;" 
D*1K2,  by  man,  being  taken  first  as  "  witness," 
and  then  as  "judges." 

We  may  further  notice  the  occurrence  of  two 
Messianic  passages  in  this  Targum  :  the  one,  Gen. 
xlix.  10,  Shiloh ;  the  other,  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
•'  sceptre: "  both  rendered  "  Messiah." 

A  fuller  idea  of  the  "Genius"  of  Onkelos  as 
Translator  and  as  Paraphrast,  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  specimens  subjoined  in  pp.  1659-61. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute 
account  of  the  dialect  of  Onkelos  or  of  any  other 
Targum.  Regarding  the  linguistic  shades  of  the 
different  Targums,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  general  remark,  that  the  later  the  version, 
the  more  corrupt  and  adulterated  its  language. 
Three  dialects,  however,  are  chiefly  to  be  distin- 
guished :  as  in  the  Aramaic  idiom  in  general, 
which  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syriac,  or  Chris- 
tian Aramaic,  may  be  called  J udaeo- Aramaic,  so 
also  in  the  different  Targums ;  and  their  recognition 
is  a  material  aid  towards  fixing  the  place  of  their 
origin;  although  we  must  warn  the  raider  that 
this  guidance  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon. 

1.  The  Galilean  dialect,  known  and  spoken  of  al- 
ready in  the  Talmud  as  the  one  which  most  carelessly 
confounds  its  sounds,  vowels  ns  well  as  consonants. 

•'  The  Galileans  are  negligent  with  respect  to  their  f' 
language,*  and  care  not  for  grammatical  forms  "  » 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  Gemara.  We  lenrn  that 
they  did  not  distinguish  properly  between  B  and  P 
(3>  B).  saying  Tapula  instead  of  Tabula,  between 
Cb  and  K  (3  and  p)  saying  x«'p'»s  for  Kvpiot.  Far 
less  could  they  distinguish  between  the  various  gut- 
turals, as  is  cleverly  exemplified  in  the  story  where 
a  Judaean  asked  a  Galilean,  when  the  latter  wanted 
to  buy  an  "IDS,  whether  he  meant  ID)?  (wool), 
or  "Vptt  (a  lamb),  or  HOH  (wine),  or  rOT]  (an 

ass).  The  next  consequence  of  this  their  disregard 
of  the  gutturals  was,  that  they  threw  them  often  off  %k 
entirely  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  per  aphaercsin. 
Again  they  contracted,  or  rather  wedged  together, 
words  of  the  most  dissimilar  terminations  and  be- 
ginnings. By  confounding  the  vowels  like  the  con- 
sonants, they  often  created  entirely  new  words  and 
forms.  The  Mappik  H  (M)  became  Ch  (somewhat 
similar  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  initial  H). 
As  the  chief  reason  for  this  Galilean  confusion  of 
tongues  (for  which  comp.  Matt  xxvi.  73 ;  Mark 
xiv.  70)  may  be  assigned  the  increased  facility  of 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations  owing  to 
their  northern  situation. 

2.  The  Samaritan  Dialect,  a  mixture  of  vulgar 
Hebrew  and  Aramean,  in  accordance  with  the  origin 
of  the  people  itself.  Its  chief  chaincteristics  arc  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Ain  (which  not  only  stands  for 
other  gutturals,  but  is  even  used  as  mater  kctioni"), 
the  commutation  of  the  gutturals  in  general,  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  mute  consonants  3  for  1, 
P  for  3,  n  for  p,  &c. 

3.  The  Judaean  or  Jerusalem  Dialect  (comp. 
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Ned.  66  b)  scarcely  ever  pronouncee  the  gutturals 
at  the  end  properly,  often  throws  them  off  entirely. 
Jeshuft,  becomes  Jeshu ;  Sheba — Shib.  Many  words 
are  peculiar  to  this  dialect  alone.  The  appellations 
of  "  door," '  "light,"*  "reward,"*  tic,  are 
totally  different  from  those  used  in  the  other  dia- 
lects. Altogether  all  the  peculiarities  of  provin- 
1  cialism,  shortening  and  lengthening  of  vowels,  idiom- 
atic phrases  and  words,  also  an  orthography  of  its 
own,  generally  with  a  fuller  and  broader  vocalisa- 
tion, are  noticeable  throughout  both  the  Targums 
and  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  which,  for  the  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  this  point  as  of  many  others 
have  as  yet  not  found  an  investigator. 

The  following  recognised  Greek  words,  the  greater 
part  oi  which  also  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  are  found  in  Onkelos:  Ex.  xxviii.  25, 
'  fHpvWot ;  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  tyKvtp^ ;  Gen.  xxviii. 
17,*  Itidntt ;  Lev.  xi.  30, 1  a-oiAaWnt ;  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  kepdWs  (Plin.  xxxvii.  68);  Ex.  xxxix.  11, 
■  Kapxmtirioi,  comp.  Pes.  der.  Kah.  xxxii.  (Carbun- 
culi) ;  Dent.  xx.  20,  ■  xapixctna  (Ber.  R.  xcviii.)  ; 
Ex.  xxviii.  20,'xp»ff  i  Num.  xv.  38,  Dent.  xxii.  12, 
'Kpdffwttow;  Ex.  nr.  34,  i  k(<ttoj;  Gen.  xxxvii. 
28, '  \rjtov ;  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  'ipipaoi ;  Ex.  xxvi.  6, 
'  T&mn\ ;  Gen.  vi.  14,  ■  xitpot ;  Ex.  xxviii.  19, 
x  Ktyxpos  (Plin.  xxxvii.  4).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  unrecognised  TKtpapis  (Ex.  xxi.  18),  *  Xifipoi- 
XVS<  or  \t$p6xv  (Gen.  xxx.  14),  &c. 

The  following  short  rules  on  the  general  mode 
of  transcribing  the  Greek  Letters  in  Aramaic  and 
Syriac  (Targum,  Talmud,  Midrash,  be.),  may  not 
be  out  of  place: — 

r  before  palatals,  pronounced  like  r,  becomes  3. 

Z  is  rendered  by  t. 

H  appears  to  have  occasionally  assumed  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  consonant  (Digamma) ;  and  a  1  is 
inserted. 

©  is  D,  T  B.  But  this  rule,  even  making  al- 
lowances for  corruptions,  does  not  always  seem  to 
have  been  strictly  observed. 

K  is  p,  sometimes  D. 

M,  which  before  labials  stands  in  lieu  of  a  r,  be- 
comes 3  :  occasionally  a  3  is  inserted  before  labials 
where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  word. 

3,  generally  D3,  sometimes,  however,  |3  or  VD. 

n  is  B,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  softened 
into  3.  , 

P  is  sometimes  altered  into  7  or  3. 

'P  becomes  either  ill  or  "in  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

2  either  D  or  t. 

The  spiritus  taper,  which  in  Greek  is  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  reappears  again  sometimes 
(<rvvftpoi — SanAedrin).  Even  the  fonts  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  hy  a  11  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  ;  sometimes,  however,  even  the  asper  is 
dropped. 

As  to  the  vowels  no  distinct  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down,  owing  principally  to  the  original  want  of 
vowel-points  in  our  texts. 

Before  double  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  an  X  prostheticum  is  placed,  bo  as  to  render 
the  pronunciation  easier.  The  terminations  are  fre- 
quently Hebraised : — thus  oi  is  sometimes  rendered 
by  the  termination  of  the  Masc.  PI.  D',  &c. 

•  NBH  >«•  K33  *  '3'XU  for  'STC 

.  ToiDfor  i3K  'tfra 

.■  K»pTB         -  S3HD13         ■  D1D13 


A  curious  and  instructive  comparison  may  be 
instituted,  between  this  mode  of  transcription  of 
the  Greek  letters  into  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  into  Greek,  as  found  chiefly  in  the 
LXX. 

K  sometimes  inaudible  (spirit,  fen.)  'Aapir. 
'EXKavd ;  sometimes  audible  (as  spirit,  asper),  "A0~ 
pain,  'HAfat.  . 

3  =  0:  "ftBiitKa;  sometimes $>:'Iajre/3^i, some- 
times v:  'Paav,  sometimes  Ztpovfifiafi4\, 
sometimes  it  is  completely  changed  into  p:  'lcawtia 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6). 

i  =  y:  Tifitp,  sometimes  a:  Aw^ic,  sometimes 

X :  S«po<X- 

T  =  J:  once=r  Karpati  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

il  =  K,  either  spirit,  asp.  like  'OSopp'i,  or  spu. 
fen.  like  'A0tk. 

1  =  »,  not  the  vowel,  but  our  v:  "Eva,  Atvt: 
thus  also  ov  (as  the  Greek  writers  often  express 
the  Latin  v  by  ov):  'Uaeovi:  sometimes  =  0 : 
lafii  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely  left 
out,  'Aerl  for  Vashti. 

T  =  £,  sometimes  a:  ta&ovA&r,  Xaafrl ;  rarely 
{:  Bail  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

n,  often  entirely  omitted,  or  represented  by  a 
spir.  ten.  in  the  bt^inning,  or  the  reduplication  of 
the  vowel  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  word , 
sometimes  =  x  '•  Xd/i ;  sometimes  =  k  :  Tdfitic 
(Gen.  xxii.  24). 

D  =  t  :  laipir ;  sometimes  =  S :  +ou?  (Gen.  x. 
6) ;  or  t  :  'EkupaXiS  (2  Sam.  v.  16). 

'=J:  'laK&fi,  or  1  before  p  (1) :  'Upf/das.  Be- 
tween several  vowels  it  is  sometimes  entirely 
omitted:  'IwaoVf. 

D  =  x :  XavarfV ;  sometimes  * :  SafiaSaxd  (Gen. 
x.  7) ;  rarely  =  y:  Twptttptiix. 

3,  T=A,  r,  p;  but  they  are  often  found  in- 
terchanged :  owing  perhaps  to  the  similarity  of  the 
Greek  letters.  3  is  sometimes  also  rendered  n  (see 
above). 

D  =  /t,  sometimes  0:  WtPp&t,  2c0A<£  (I  Chr 

i.  47). 

E>  and  D  =  a :  Lv\M&r,  2En<(p,  Sir. 

]}=spir.  ten.:  'EQp&r;  sometimes  =y  (£)  r« 

liojip'a ;  sometimes  «,  'Ap$ix  (Gen.  xxiii.  2). 

B  =  <p  :  woXey,  or  T :  loAxacU. 

¥= <r :  JioVsf;  sometimes  (:  Ol(  (Gen.  i.  2.1 ; 
Cod.  Alex,  'nt;  xxii.  21 : 

p  =  «:  BaXax  ;  sometimes  x '■  Xfrrovpi;  also 
y:  XtXiy. 

n  =  >:  'lwptt\  sometimes  t:  Tox<ii. 

As  to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targum 
was  prepared,  we  can  only  reiterate  that  we  have 
no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  the 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum  texts. 
Pages  upon  pages  of  Variants  have  been  gathered  by 
Cappellua,  Kennicott,  Buxtorf,  De  Rossi,  Clerkua, 
Luzzatto,  and  others,  by  a  superficial  comparison  ot 
a  few  copies  only,  and  those  chiefly  printed  ones. 
Whenever  the  very  numerous  MSS.  shall  be  col- 
lated, then  the  learned  world  may  possibly  come 
to  certain  probable  conclusions  on  it.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  broadly  speaking,  our  present 
Masoretic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  the 
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Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at  all 
events;  unless  we  assume  that  late  hands  hare 
been  intentionally  busy  in  mutually  assimilating 
text  and  translation.  Many  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  De  Rossi  and  others  from  the  discrepancies  of 
the  version  to  discrepancies  of  the  original  from 
the  Masor.  Text,  must  needs  be  rejected  if  Onkelos' 
method  and  phraseology,  as  we  have  exhibited  it, 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Thus,  when,  Ex. 
i  xxir.  7,  "  before  the  people  "  is  found  in  Onkelos, 
while  our  Hebrew  text  reads  "  in  the  ears,"  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  Onkelos  read  '3TcO  : 
it  is  simply  his  way  of  explaining  the  unusual 
phrase,  to  which  he  remains  faithful  throughout. 
Or,  "  Lead  the  people  unto  the  plane  (A.V.)  of 
which  I  have  spoken"  (Ex.  xxxii.  34),  is  solely 
Onkelos'  translation  of  *CK  ^6t,  scil.  the  place, 
and  no  DlpD  need  be  conjectured  as  having  stood 
in  Onkelos'  copy ;  as  also,  Ex.  ix.  7,  his  addition 
"  From  the  cattle  of  '  the  children  of '  Israel " 
does  not  prove  a  133  to  hare  stood  in  his  Codex. 

And  this  also  settles  (or  rather  leaves  unsettled), 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Targumic 
Texts,  such  as  we  have  them.  Considering  that 
no  MS.  has  as  yet  been  found  older  than  at  most 
f  600  years,  even  the  careful  comparison  of  all  those 
that  do  exist  would  not  much  further  our  know- 
ledge. As  far  as  those  existing  are  concerned,  they 
teem  with  the  most  palpable  blunders, — not  to  speak 
of  variants,  owing  to  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  copyists ; — but  few  are  of  a  nature  damaging 
the  sense  materially.  The  circumstance  that  Text 
and  Targum  were  often  placed  side  by  aide,  column 
by  column,  must  have  had  no  little  share  in  the  in- 
correctness, since  it  was  but  natural  to  make  the 
Targum  resemble  the  Text  as  closely  as  possible, 
while  the  nature  of  its  material  differences  was  often 
unknown  to  the  scribe.  In  fact,  the  accent  itself  was 
made  to  fit  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee  wher- 
ever a  larger  addition  did  not  render  it  utterly  im- 
possible. Thus  letters  are  inserted,  omitted,  thrust 
in,  blotted  out,  erased,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places. 
But  the  difference  goes  still  further.  In  some  Co- 
dices synonymous  terms  are  used  most  arbitrarily  as 
it  would  appear:  njTK  «•><>  WIDTH  earth,  DTK 
and  man,  miK  and  "f^nD  path,  VKV  and 

D'n^N,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  are  found  to  replace 
each  other  indiscriminately.  In  some  instances,  the 
Hebrew  Codex  itself  has,  to  add  to  the  confusion, 
been  emendated  from  the  Targum. 

A  Masorah  has  been  written  on  Onkelos,  with- 
out, however,  any  authority  being  inherent  in  it, 
and  without,  we  should  say,  much  value.  It  has 
never  been  printed,  nor,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  is  there  any  MS.  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  of  the  public  libraries  abroad. 
What  has  become  of  Buxton's  copy,  which  he 
intended  to  add  to  his  never  printed  "  Babylonia  " — 
a  book  devoted  to  this  same  subject — we  do  not 
know.  Luzzatto  has  lately  found  such  a  "Ma- 
sorah "  in  a  Pentateuch  MS.,  but  he  only  mentions 
some  variants  contained  in  it.  Its  title  must  not 
mislead  the  reader;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Masorah  of  the  Bible,  but  is  a  recent 
work,  like  the  Masorah  of  the  Talmud,  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Talmud  Text. 

The  MSS.  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bers— a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  read  every  Sabbath  at 
home,  if  not  in  the  Synagogue.  The  Bodleian  has 
5,  the  British  Museum  2,  Vienna  6,  Augsburg  1 , 


Nuremberg  2,  Altdorf  1 ,  Carlsruhe  3,  Stuttgart  2, 
Erfurt  3,  Dresden  1,  Leipsic  1,  Jena  I,  Dessau  1, 
Helmstadt  2,  Berlin  4,  Breslau  1,  Brieg  I,  Regens- 
burg  I,  Hamburg  7,  Copenhagen  2,  Upsala  1, 
Amsterdam  I,  Paris  8,  Molsheim  1,  Venice  6, 
Turin  2,  Milan  4,  Leghorn  I,  Sienna  1,  Genoa  1, 
Florence  5,  Bologna  2,  Padua  1,  Trieste  2, 
Parma  about  40,  Rome  18  more  or  less  complete 
Codd.  containing  Onkelos. 

Editio  Prmceps,  Bologna  1482,  fol.  (Abr.  b. 
Chajjim)  with  Hebr.  Text  and  Sashi.  Later  Edd. 
Soria  1490,  Lisbon  1491,  Constantinople  1505: 
from  these  were  taken  the  texts  in  the  Complu  ten- 
sion (1517)  and  the  Venice  (Bomberg)  Polyglotts 
(1518,  1526,  1547-49),  and  Buxtorfs  Rabbinical 
Bible  (1619).  This  was  followed  by  the  Paris 
Polyglott  (1645),  and  Walton's  (1657).  A  recent 
and  much  emendated  edition  dates  Wilna  1852. 

Of  the  extraordinary  similarity  between  Onkelos 
and  the  Samaritan  version  we  have  spoken  under 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  [p.  1114].  There  also 
will  be  found  a  specimen  of  both,  taken  from  the 
Barberini  Codex.  Many  more  points  connected 
with  Onkelos  and  his  influence  upon  later  Herme- 
neutics  and  Exegesis,  as  well  as  his  relation  to 
earlier  or  later  versions,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon,  desirable  as  an  investigation  of  these  points 
might  be.  We  have,  indeed,  only  been  induced  to 
dwell  so  long  upon  this  single  Targum,  because  in 
the  first  instance  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
here  will,  mutatis  mutandis,  hold  good  also  for  the 
other  Targums;  and  further,  because  Onkelos  is 
the  chaldee  Version  tear'  Itoxhr,  while,  from 
Jonathan  downwards,  we  more  and  more  leave  the 
province  of  Version  and  gradually  arrive  from  Para- 
phrase to  Midrash-Haggadah.  We  shall  therefore 
not  enter  at  any  length  into  these,  bat  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  main  results. 

II.  TABGUM  ON  THE  PROPHETS 

viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, — 
called  Taroum  op  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 

Next  in  time  and  importance  to  Onkelos  on  the 
Pentateuch  stands  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets, 
which  in  our  printed  Edd.  and  MSS. — none  older, 
we  repeat  it,  than  about  600  years — iB-ascribcd  to 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  of  whom  the  Talmud  contains 
the  following  statements: — (1.)  "  Eighty  disciples 
had  Hillel  the  Elder,  thirty  of  whom  were  worthy 
that  the  Shechinah  (Divine  Majesty)  should  rest 
upon  them,  as  it  did  upon  Moses  our  Lord ;  peace  be 
upon  him.  Thirty  of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun 
should  stand  still  at  their  bidding  as  it  did  at  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Nun.  Twenty  were  of  intermediate 
worth.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  Jonathan  b. 
Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai ;  and  it  was 
said  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Saccai,  that  he  left  not  (unin- 
vestigated) the  Bible,  the  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  the 
Halachahs,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtleties  of  the 
Law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Soferim  .  .  .  .  ; 
the  easy  things  and  the  difficult  things  [from  the 
most  awful  Divine  mysteries  to  the  common  po- 
pular proverbs]  ...  If  this  is  said  of  the  least 
of  them,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  i.e.  Jo- 
nathan b.  Uzziel?"  (Bab.  Bath.  134a;  comp. 
Slice.  28  a).  (2.)  A  second  passage  (see  Onkelos) 
referring  more  especially  to  our  present  subject, 
reads  as  follows :  "  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth 
of  R.  ElieLer  and  R.  Jeho&hua,  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  by  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  from  the  mouth 
5  N  2 
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of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that 
hour  was  the  Land  of  Israel  shaken  three  hundred 
parasanga.  .  .  .  And  a  roice  was  heard,  saying, 
'  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  my  secrets  unto  the 
sons  of  man  ?  '  ,  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  and 
said :  '  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  Thy  secrets  to  the 
sons  of  man.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
before  Thee,  that  not  for  my  honour  have  I  done 
it,  nor  for  the  honour  of  my  father's  house,  but 
for  Thine  honour ;  that  the  disputes  may  cease  in 
Israel.'  .  .  .  And  he  further  desired  to  reveal  the 
Targum  to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was 
heard : — '  Enough.'  And  why  ? — because  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein  (Meg.  3a)." 
Wonderful  to  relate,  the  sole  and  exclusive  autho- 
rity for  the  general  belief  in  the  authorship  of 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  is  this  second  Hagadistic 
passage  exclusively ;  which,  if  it  does  mean  any- 
thing, does  at  all  events  not  mean  our  Targum, 
which  is  found  mourning  over  the  "Temple  in 
ruins,"  full  of  invectives  against  Rome  (Sam.  xi.  5 ; 
Is.  xxxiv.  9,  &c.  &c.),  mentioning  Armillus  (Is.  x. 
4)  (the  Antichrist),  Germania  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6): — 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  thousand  and  one  Other 
internal  and  external  evidences  against  a  date  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  era.  If  interpolations  must 
be  assumed, — and  indeed  Rashi  speaks  already  of 
corruptions  in  his  MSS. — such  solitary  additions 
are  at  all  events  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
wholesale  system  of  intentional  and  minute  inter- 
polation throughout  the  bulky  work.  But  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  belief — long  and 
partly  still  upheld  most  revereutially  against  all 
difficulties — is  completely  modem :  that  is,  not 
older  than  at  most  600  years  (the  date  of  our 
oldest  Targum  MSS.),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  real  and  genuine  sources :  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  the  Babylonian  Schools,  and  every  autho- 
rity down  to  Hai  Gaon  (12th  cent.).  Frequently 
quoted  as  this  Targum  is  in  the  ancient  works,  it 
is  never  once  quoted  as  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan. 
But  it  is  invariably  introduced  with  the  formula : 
"  R.  Joseph*  (bar  Chama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically 
called  the  clear-sighted,  the  well-known  President 
of  Pumbaditha  in  Babylonia,  who  succeeded  Rabba 
in  319  a.u.)  says,"  &c.  (Moed  Katon  26  a,  Pesach. 
68  a,  SamV-944).  Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in 
Joseph's  name,  and  with  the  addition,  "  Without 
the  Targum  to  this  verse  (due  to  him)  we  could 
not  understand  it."  This  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case  :  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  critics 
have  lavished  all  their  acumen  to  defend  what  never 
had  any  real  existence,  or  at  best  owed  its  ap- 
parent existence  to  a  heading  added  by  a  superficial 
scribe. 

The  date  which  the  Talmud  thus  in  reality 
assigns  to  our  Targum  fully  coincides  with  our 
former  conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  written  Tar- 
gums  in  general.  And  if  we  may  gather  thus 
much  from  the  legend  that  to  write  down  the 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  was  considered  a  much 
bolder  undertaking — and  one  to  which  still  moie 
reluctantly  leave  was  given — than  a  Targum  on 
the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  this  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long, 
after  Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; — the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who,  it  is 
said,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Targum 
when  he  had  become  blind.    The  reason  given  for 

*  "  Sinai."  H  Possessor  of  Wheat,"  In  allusion  to  his  vast 
mastery  over  the  tradif'ons. 
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that  reluctance  is,  although  hyperbolically  erpreswd, 
perfectly  clear :  "  The  Targum  on  the  Prophets 
revealed  the  secrets" — that  is,  it  allowed  free 
scope  to  the  wildest  fantasy  to  run  riot  upon  the 
prophetic  passages  — tempting  through  their  very  , 
obscurity, — and  to  utter  explanations  and  interpret- 
ations relative  to  present  events,  and  oracles  of  its 
own  for  future  times,  which  might  be  fraught  with 
grave  dangers  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  (permitted  to  be  committed  to 
writing,  Meg.  3a;  Kidd.  69  a)  could  not  but  be, 
even  in  its  written  form,  more  sober,  more  dignities, 
more  within  the  bounds  of  Axed  and  well  known 
traditions,  than  any  other  Targum ;  since  it  had  ori- 
ginally been  read  publicly,  and  been  checked  by  the 
congregation  as  well  as  the  authorities  present  ;— 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  Intro- 
duction. There  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  more  than  fragments  from  the  Prophets  having  . 
ever  been  read  and  translated  in  the  synagogue. 
Whether,  however,  R.  Joseph  was  more  than  tit 
redactor  of  this  the  second  part  of  the  Bible- 
Targum,  which  was  originated  in  Palestine,  sad 
was  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  Babylon,  we  can- 
not determine.  He  may  perhaps  have  made  consi- 
derable additions  of  his  own,  by  rilling  up  gaps 
or  rejecting  wrong  versions  of  some  parts.  !« 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  schoolmen  of  hi* 
Academy  were  the  collectors  and  revisers,  and  he 
gave  it  that  stamp  of  unity  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses, spite  of  the  occasional  difference  of  style: — 
adapted  simply  ro  the  variegated  hues  and  dictions 
of  its  manifold  biblical  originals. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  in  the  main  either 
of  the  Talmudical  passages  quoted.  We  believe  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  pupils  of  Hillel,  and  also 
that  he  did  translate,  either  privately  or  publicly, 
parts  of  the  prophetical  books ;  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  in  a  mystical  manner.  And  so  startling  were  his 
interpretations — borne  aloft  by  his  high  fame—  that 
who  but  prophets  themselves  could  have  rereaM 
them  to  him?  And.  going  a  step  further,  who  couU 
reveal  prophetic  allegories  and  mysteries  of  ail  tie 
prophetic  books,  but  those  who,  themselves  the  last 
in  the  list,  had  the  whole  body  of  sacred  orads 
before  them?  This  appears  to  us  the  only  ra- 
tional conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts :— a? 
they  stand,  not  as  they  are  imagined.  That  nothios 
save  a  few  snatches  of  this  original  paiaphrasf  or 
Midrash  could  be  embodied  in  our  Targum,  we  need 
not  urge.  Yet  for  these  even  we  have  no  proot 
Zunz,  the  facile  princeps  of  Targumic  as  well  » 
Midrashic  investigation,  who,  as  late  as  l&K' 
Gottesd.  Vortr.),  still  believed  himself  in  the  mo- 
em  notion  of  Jonathan's  authorship  ('•  first  hvi 
of  first  century,  A.D."),  now  utterly  rejects  tie 
notion, of  "our  possessing  ant/thing  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel"  (Geiger's  Zeitschr.  1837,  p.  250). 

Less  conservative  than  our  view,  however,  are  the 
views  of  the  modern  School  (Rappoport,  Luzzstto, 
Frankel,  Geiger,  Levy,  Bauer,  J  aim,  Bertholdt, 
Levysohn,  &c.),  who  not  only  reject  the  author- 
ship of  Jonathan,  but  nlso  utterly  deny  that  there 
was  any  ground  whatsoever  for  assigning  a  Tanjuo 
to  him,  as  is  done  in  the  Talmud.  The  passage, 
they  say,  is  not  older,  but  younger  than  our  Targum, 
anil  in  fact  does  apply,  erroneously  of  course,  to  this, 
and  to  no  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  The  popular 
cry  for  a  great  "  name,  upon  which  to  hang  "—>" 
Talmudical  phraseology — all  that  is  cherished  sad 
venerated,  and  the  wish  of  those  eager  to  impart  to 
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this  Version  a  lasting  authority,  found  in  Jonathan 
the  most  fitting  person  to  father  it  upon.  Was  he 
not  the  greatest  of  the  great,  "  who  had  been  dusted 
with  the  dust  of  Hillel's  feet  ?  "  He  was  the  wisest 
of  the  wise,  the  one  most  imbued  with  knowledge 
human  and  divine,  of  all  those  eighty,  the  least  of 
whom  was  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stay  its 
course  at  his  bidding.  Nay,  such  were  the  flames  b 
that  arose  from  his  glowing  spirit,  says  the  hyper- 
bolic Haggadah,  that  "  when  he  studied  in  the  Law, 
the  very  birds  that  flew  over  him  in  the  air,  were 
consumed  by  fire  "  (nisrephu  ' — not,  as  Landau,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Aruch,  apologetically  translates, 
became  Seraphs),  At  the  same  time  we  readily 
grant  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  great  Hillel 
himself,  or  any  other  much  earlier  and  equally 
eminent  Master  of  the  Law,  one  of  the  Soferim 
perhaps,  should  not  have  been  fixed  upon. 

Another  suggestion,  first  broached  by  Drusius, 
and  long  exploded,  has  recently  been  revived  under 
a  somewhat  modified  form.  Jonathan  (Godgiven), 
Drusius  said,  was  none  else  but  Theodotion  (God- 
given),  the  second  Greek  translator  of  the  Bible 
after  the  LXX.,  who  had  become  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte. Considering  that  the  latter  lived  under 
Oommodus  11.,  and  the  former  at  the  time  of 
Christ;  that  the  latter  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Prophets  only  (neither  the  Pentateuch,  nor 
the  Hagiographa),  while  the  former  translated  the 
whole  Bible;  that  Jonathan  translated  into  Ara- 
maic and  Theodotion  into  Greek, — not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  Theodotion  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  not  very  competent  translator,  since  "  ignorance 
or  negligence"  (Montfaucon,  Pref.  to  Hexapla), 
or  both,  must  needs  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  trans- 
lator, who,  when  in  difficulties,  simply  transcribes 
the  hard  Hebrew  words  into  Greek  characters,  with- 
out troubling  himself  any  further;*  while  the 
mastery  over  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  dis- 
played in  the  Jonathanic  Version  are  astounding : — 
considering  all  this,  we  need  not  like  Walton  ask 
caustically,  why  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  should  not 
rather  be  identified  with  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
whose  name  also  is  "  Godgiven ;" — but  dismiss  the 
suggestion  as  Cnrpzov  long  since  dismissed  it.  We 
are,  however,  told  now  (Luzzatto,  Geiger,  &c),  that 
as  the  Babylonian  Targutu  on  the  Pentateuch  was 
called  a  Targum  "in  the  manner  of  Aquila  or 
Onkelos,"  i.e.  of  sterling  value,  so  also  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Babylonian  Targum,  which  em- 
braced the  Prophets,  was  called  a  Targum  "  in  the 
manner  of  Theodotion  "  =  Jonathan ;  and  '  by  a 
further  stretch,  Jonathan-Theodotion  became  the 
Jonathan  b.  Uzziel.  We  cannot  but  disagree  with 
this  hypothesis  also — based  on  next  to  nothing,  and 
carried  to  more  than  the  usual  length  of  speculation. 
While  Akyla  is  quoted  continually  in  the  Talmud, 
and  is  deservedly  one  of  the  best  known  and  best 
beloved  characters,  every  trait  and  incident  of 
whose  personal  history  is  told  even  twice  over,  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  person  as  Theodotion 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Talmudical  litera- 
ture. What,  again,  was  it  that  could  have  acquired 
so  transcendent  a  fame  for  his  translation  and  him- 
self, that  a  Version  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  very 
prophets  should  be  called  after  him,  "  in  order  that 
the  people  should  like  It"? — a  translation  which 


was,  in  fact,  deservedly  unknown,  and,  properly 
speaking,  no  translation  at  all.  It  was,  as  we 
learn,  a  kind  of  private  emendation  of  some  LXX. 
passages,  objectionable  to  the  pious  Proselyte  in 
their  then -corrupted  state.  It  was  only  the  Book 
of  Daniel  which  was  retained  from  Theodotion's 
pen,  because  in  this  book  the  LXX.  had  become 
past  correction.  If,  moreover,  the  intention  was 
"  to  give  the  people  a  Hebrew  for  a  Greek  name, 
because  the  latter  might  sound  too  foreign,"  it 
was  an  entirely  gratuitous  one.  Greek  names 
abound  in  the  Talmud,  and  even  names  begin- 
ning with  Theo  like  Theodoras  are  to  be  found 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  this  Targum  was  a  post-Talmudical  produc- 
tion, belonging  to  the  7th  or  8th  cent  A.D.  Foi 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Talmudical 
quotations  from  it.  And  when  we  further  add, 
that  Jo.  Morinus,  a  man  as  conspicuous  by  his  want 
of  knowledge  as  by  his  most  ludicrous  attacks  upon 
all  that  was  "  Jewish  "  or  "  Protestant"  (it  was  be, 
e.g.  who  wished  to  seethe  "forged"  Masoretic  Code 
corrected  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  q.  v.)  is  the 
chief,  and  almost  only,  defender  of  this  theory,  we 
have  said  enough.  On  the  other  theory  of  there 
being  more  than  one  author  to  our  Targum  (Eich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  De  Wette),  combated  fiercely  by 
Gesenius,  Hsivemick,  and  others,  we  need  not 
further  enlarge,  after  what  we  have  already  said.  It 
certainly  is  the  work,  not  of  one,  or  of  two,  but  of 
twenty,  of  fifty  and  more  Meturgemanim,  Hag- 
gadists,  and  Halachists.  The  edition,  however, 
we  repeat  it  advisedly,  has  the  undeniable  stamp  of 
one  master-mind ;  and  its  individual  workings,  its 
manner  and  peculiarity  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  whole  labour  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
Such,  we  hold,  must  be  the  impression  upon  every 
attentive  reader ;  more  especially,  if  he  judiciously 
distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  last  prophets. 
That  in  the  historical  relations  of  the  former,  the 
Version  must  be,  on  the  whole,  more  accurate  and 
close  (although  here  too,  as  we  shall  show,  Hag- 
gadah often  takes  the  reins  out  of  the  Meturgeman's 
or  editor's  hands),  while  in  the  obscurer  Oracles 
of  the  latter  the  Midrash  reigns  supreme :  is  exactly 
what  the  history  of  Targumic  development  leads  us 
to  expect. 

And  with  this  we  have  pointed  oat  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Targum  under  consideration.  Gradu- 
ally, perceptibly  almost,  the  translation  becomes  the 
Tpdytipa,  a  frame,  so  to  speak,  of  allegory,  parable, 
myth,  tale,  and  oddly  masked  history — such  as  we  are  J 
wont  to  see  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  written  under 
the  bloody  censorship  of  Esau-Rome ;  interspersed 
with  some  lyrical  pieces  of  rare  poetical  value.  It 
becomes,  in  short,  like  the  Haggadah,  a  whole  system 
of  Eastern  phantasmagorias  whirling  round  the  sun 
of  the  Holy  Word  of  the  Seer.  Yet,  it  is  always 
aware  of  being  a  translation.  It  returns  to  its 
verse  after  long  excurses,  often  in  next  to  no  per- 
ceptible connexion  with  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  full  swing  of  fancy,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
many  currents  of  thought  that  arise  out  of  a  single 
word,  snatches  of  the  verse  from  which  the  flight  was 
taken  will  suddenly  appear  on  the  surface  like  a  re- 
frain or  a  keynote,  showing  that  in  reality  there  is  a 


>•  The  simile  of  the  Are—-  as  the  Law  was  given  in  Are  |  »'  emendation ;  Lev.  xiil.  «,  firiDDD.  Miunfrin ; 
on  Sinai  "—Is  a  very  favourite  one  in  the  Midrash.         j  Sijfl ;  Lev.  xvlll.  23,  }3n,        •  Is.  Ixiv.  o, 

c  uvea         ,  !  Dny.  '***»». 

*  e.  g..  Lev.  vU.  13,  ?1JB,  T.  ■tryy^x,  or  *tyyovA,  by  ' 
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connexion,  though  hidden  to  the  uninitiated.  For 
long  periods  again,  it  adheres  most  strictly  to  its  text 
and  to  its  Verse,  and  translates  most  conscientiously 
and  closely.    It  may  thus  fairly  be  described  as 
holding  in  point  of  interpretation  and  enlargement 
of  the  text,  the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who 
only  in  extreme  cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and 
the  subsequent  Targums,  whose  connexion  with  their 
texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  character. 
Sometimes  indeed  our  Targum  coincides  so  entirely 
with  Onkelos, — being,  in  fact,  of  one  and  the 
same  origin  and  growth,  aud  a  mere  continua- 
tion and  completion  as  it  were  of  the  former  work, 
that  this  similarity  has  misled  critics  into  specu- 
lations of  the  priority  in  date  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Havemick,  e.  g.  holds — against  Zunz 
— that  Onkelos  copied,  plagiarised  in  fact,  Jonathan. 
We  do  not  see,  quite  apart  from  our  placing  Onkelos 
first,  why  either  should  hare  used  the  other.  The 
three  passages  (Judg.  v.  26  and  Deut.  xxii.  5; 
2  K.  xiv.  6  and  Deut.  xzir.  16 ;  Jer.  xlriii.  45, 
46  and  Num.  xxi.  28,  29)  generally  adduced, 
do  not  in  the  first  place  exhibit  that  literal  close- 
ness which  we  are  led  to  expect,  and  which  alone 
could  be  called  "copying;    and  in  the  second 
place,  the  two  last  passages  are  not,  as  we  also 
thought  we  could  infer  from  the  words  of  the 
writers  on  either  side,  extraneous  paraphrastic  addi- 
tions, but  simply  the  similar  translations  of  similar 
texts :  while  in  the  first  passage  Jonathan  only 
refers  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the  Pentateuch- 
verse  quoted.    But  even  had  we  found  such  para- 
phrastic additions,  apparently  not  belonging  to  the 
subject,  we  should  hare  accounted  for  them  by 
certain  traditions — the  common  property  of  the 
whole  generation, — being  recalled  by  a  certain  word 
or  phrase  in  the  Pentateuch  to  the  memory  of 
the  one  translator ;  and  by  another  word  or  phrase 
iu  the  Prophets  to  the  memory  of  the  other  trans- 
lator.   The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where  it 
adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  correct  in  a 
philosophical  and  exegetical  sense,  closely  literal 
even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  easily 
to  be  understood  by  the  people.    When,  however, 
similes  are  used,  unfamiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people, 
it  unhesitatingly  dissolves  them  and  makes  them 
easy  in  their  mouths  like  household  words,  by 
adding  as  much  of  explanation  as  seems  fit ;  some- 
times, it  cannot  be  denied,  less  sagaciously,  even 
incorrectly,  comprehending  the  original  meaning. 
Yet  we  must  be  very  cautious  in  attributing  to  a 
Version  which  altogether  bears  the  stamp  of  thorough 
competence  and  carefulness  that  which  may  be  single 
corruptions  or  interpolations,  as  we  find  them  some- 
times indicated  by  an  introductory  "  Says  the 
Prophet"*:  although,  as  stated  above,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  passages  displaying  an  ac- 
quaintance with  works  written  down  to  the  4th 
century,  and  exhibiting  popular  notions  current  at 
that  time,  to  the  Targum  in  its  original  shape. 
Generally  speaking,  and  holding  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  (supposed  to 
contain  in  its  very  letters  and  signs  Halachistic  re- 
ferences, and  therefore  only  to  be  handled  by  the 
Meturgemnn  with  the  greatest  care)  and  that  of  the 
Prophets  (freest  Homiletes  themselves)  steadily  in 
view  — the  rules  laid  down  above  with  respect 
to  the  discrepancies  between  Original  and  Targum, 


•  TOtt- 

'  1  Sani.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxili.  3;  1  K.  iv.  33;  Is.  iv.  2, 
U.  0,  x.  27.  xi.  1,  6,  xv.  2,  xvi.  I,  5,  xxviil.  6,  xlll.  1, 


in  Onkelos,  hold  good  also  with  Jonathan.  Anthro- 
pomorpiiisms  it  avoids  carefully.  Geographical 
names  are,  iu  most  cases,  retained  as  in  the  Original, 
and  where  translated,  they  are  generally  correct. 
Its  partiality  for  Israel  never  goes  so  far  that  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  people 
should  be  willingly  suppressed,  although  a  certain 
reluctance  against  dwelling  upon  its  iniquities  and  pu- 
nishments longer  than  necessary,  is  visible.  Where, 
however,  that  which  redounds  to  the  praise  of  the 
individual— more  especially  of  heroes,  kings,  pro- 
phets— and  of  the  community,  is  contained  in  the 
text,  there  the  paraphrase  lovingly  tarries.  Future 
bliss,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  libera- 
tion from  the.  oppressor,  restoration  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary on  Mount  Zion,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jehovah 
and  the  House  of  David,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  full  and  entire  independence, 
as  well  as  of  the  national  worship,  with  all  the 
primitive  splendour  of  Priest  and  Lerite,  singer 
and  musician  and  prophet — these  are  the  fa- 
vourite dreams  of  the  people  and  of  Jonathan,  and 
no  link  is  overlooked  by  which  those  strains  may 
be  drawn  in  as  variations  to  the  Biblical  theme.  Of 
Messianic  passages,  Jonathan  has  pointed  out  those 
mentioned  below';  a  number  not  too  large,  if  we  con- 
sider how,  with  the  increased  misery  of  the  people, 
their  ardent  desire  to  see  then'  Deli  vererappear  speedily 
must  have  tried  to  find  as  many  places  in  the  Bible  as 
possible,  warranting  His  arrival.   So  far  from  their 
being  suppressed  (as,  by  one  of  those  unfortunate 
accidents  that  befall  sometimes  a  long  string  of  m- 
vettigators,  who  are  copying  their  information  at 
third  and  fourth  hand,  has  been  unblushingly  as- 
serted by  almost  everybody  up  to  Gesenius,  who 
found  its  source  in  a  misunderstood  sentence  of 
Carpzov),  they  ale  most  prominently,  often  al- 
most pointedly  brought  forward.     And  there  is 
a  decided  polemical  animus  inherent  in  them — 
temperate  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  but  containing 
many  an  unspoken  word :  such  as  a  fervent  human 
mind  pressed  down  by  all  the  woes  and  terrors, 
written  and  unwritten,  would  whisper  to  itself  is 
the  depths  of  its  despair.    These  passages  extol 
most  rapturously  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  Messiah 
to  come — by  way  of  contrast  to  the  humble  appear- 
ance of  Christ :  and  all  the  places  where  suffering 
and  misery  appear  to  be  the  lot  forecast  to  the 
Anointed,  it  is  Israel,  to  whom  the  passage  is 
referred  by  the  Targum. 

Of  further  dogmatical  and  theological  pecu- 
liarities (and  this  Targum  will  one  day  prove 
a  mine  of  instruction  chiefly  in  that  direction,  be- 
sides the  other  vast  advantages  inherent  in  it, 
as  in  the  older  Targums,  for  linguistic,  patristic 
geographical,  historical,  and  other  studies)  we  may 
mention  briefly  the  "  Stars  of  God  "  (Is.  xiv.  13 ; 
comp.  Dan.  viii.  10 ;  2  Mace.  ix.  10,  being  referred 
— in  a  similar  manner — to  "  the  people  of  Israel ;") 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  death  (Isa.  xxii.  14,  Iit. 
1 5),  &c.  As  to  the  general  nature  of  its  idiom,  what 
we  have  said  above  holds  good  here.  Likewise 
our  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  text  of  the 
Original  of  Onkelos,  and  its  own  text,  may  stand  for 
Jonathan,  who  never  appears  to  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  text  without  a  very  cogent  reason.  Yet, 
since  Jonathan's  MSS.,  though  very  much  smaller 
in  number,  are  in  a  still  worse  plight  than  those 


xllii.  10,  xiv.  1,  Ui.  13,  llli.  10;  Jer.  xxllL  5,  xxx.  21. 
xxxtu.  13, 15;  Hoe.  ill.  0,  xiv.  8;  Hie.  iv.  8,  v.  t.  It; 
Zech.  111.  8,  iv.  7,  vl.  is,  x.  4. 
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of  Onkelos,  we  cannot  speak  with  great  certainty 
on  this  point.  Respecting,  however,  the  individual 
language  and  phraseology  of  the  translation,  it  lacks 
to  a  certain,  though  small,  degree,  the  clearness  and 
transparency  of  Onkelos ;  and  is  somewhat  alloyed 
with  foreign  words.  Not  to  such  a  degree,  however, 
that  we  cannot  fully  endorse  Carpzov's  dictum: 
"  Cujus  nitor  sermon  is  Chaldaei  et  dictionis  laudator 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  prozime  accedens  et  parum 
denectensapuro  tersoque  Chaldaismo  biblico"  (Crit. 
Sacr.  p.  461),  and  incline  to  the  belief  of  Wolf 
(MM.  Hebr.  ii.  1165):  "Quae  vero,  vel  quod  ad 
voces  novas  et  borbaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  infe- 
riores,  aut  futilia  nonnulla,  quamvis  pauca  triplicis 
hujus  generis  ezstent,  ibi  occurrunt,  ei  men  to  fal- 
sarii  cujusdam  ingenio  adscribuntnr."  Of  the 
manner  and  style  of  this  Targum,  the  few  subjoined 
specimens  will  we  hope  give  an  approximate  idea. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  a  feature  of  our 
z Targum,  not  the  least  interesting  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  general  or  "  human  "  literature :  viz.,  that  the 
Shemitic  (airy  and  legendary  lore,  which  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years— as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, — has 
grown  up  in  East  and  West  to  vast  glittering  moun- 
tain-ranges, is  to  a  very  great  extent  to  be  found, 
in  an  embryo  state,  so  to  say,  in  this  our  Targum. 
When  the  literary  history  of  those  most  wonderful 
circles  of  medieval  sagas— the  sole  apparent  fruit 
brought  home  by  the  crusaders  from  the  Eastern 
battle-fields  —  shall  come  to  be  written  by  a 
competent  and  thorough  investigator,  he  will  have 
to  extend  his  study  of  the  sources  to  this  despised 
"  fabulosus "  Targum  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel.  And 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend,  which 
Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  all  its  other  tongues,  to  the  delight 
of  the  wise  and  the  simple  for  twelve  centuries  now, 
is  contained  almost  fully  developed,  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  clearer,  purer,  and  incomparably  more 
poetically  conceived,  in  our  Targum-flaggadoh. 

The  Editio  Princeps  dates  Lciria,  1494.  The 
later  editions  are  embodied  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  Loudon  Polyglotts.  Several  single  books  have 
likewise  been  repeatedly  edited  (comp.  Wolff, 
Le  Long,  Rosenmttller,  &c.). 

Jcdoes  V. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


1  Then  sang  Deborah 
and  Barak  the  son  of 
Abinoam  on  that  day, 
saying, 


S  Praise  ye  the  Loan  for 
the  avenging  of  Israel, 
when  the  people  willingly 
offered  themselves. 


TARGUM 

[JONATHAH-BKK-UZErEL.] 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


1  And  Deborah  and  Ba- 
rak the  son  of  Abinoam 
gave  praise  for  the  miracle 
and  the  salvation  which 
were  wrought  for  Israel 
on  that  day,  and  spake  : 

2  When  the  children  of 
Israel  rebel  against  the 
Law,  then  the  nations 
come  over  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  cities ; 

but  when  they  return  to  do  the  Law,  then  they 
are  mighty  over  their  enemies,  and  drive  them 
out  from  the  whole  territory  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  Thus  has  been  broken  Sisera  and  all 
his  armies  to  his  punishment,  and  to  a  miracle 
and  a  salvation  for  Israel.  Then  the  wise 
returned  to  sit  in  the  houses  of  the  synagogue 
and  to  teach  unto  the  people  the  doctrine 


of  the  Law. 
Lord. 


Therefore  praise  ye  and  bless  the 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


S  Hear,  O  ye  kings;  give 
ear,  O  ye  princes  ;  I,  even 
I,  will  sing  unto  the 
Loan ;  I  will  sing  prows 
to  the  Loan  God  of  Israel. 


TARGUM 

[JOKATHAK-BXN-Uszm.] 

TO  THE  PROPHET8. 


4  Lord,  when  thou  went- 
est  out  of  8elr,  when  thou 
marchedst  out  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  heavens 
dropped,  the  clouds  also 
dropped  water. 


5  The  mountains  melted 
from  before  the  Loan,  even 
that  Sinai  from  before  the 
Loan  God  of  Israel. 


S  Hear,  ye  kings  (ye 
who  came  with  Sisra  to 
the  battle-array),  listen, 
ye  rulers  [ye  who  were 
with  Jabin  the  king  of 
—  Kenaan :  not  with  your 
armies  nor  with  your  power  have  ye  con- 
quered and  become  mighty  over  the  house  of 
Israel] — said  Deborah  in  prophecy  before  God  : 
[  I  praise,  give  thanks  and  blessings  before  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

4  [O  Lord,  Thy  Law 
which  Thou  gavest  to 
Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations 
rule  over  them  :  but 
when  they  return  to  it, 
then  they  become  power- 
ful over  their  enemies.] 

0  Lord,  on  the  day  when  Thou  didst  reveal 
Thyself  to  give  It  unto  them  from  Seir,  Thou 
becamest  manifest  unto  them  in  the  splendour 
of  Thy  glory  over  the  territories  of  Edom : 
the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered  down, 
the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

5  The  mountains  trem- 
bled before  the  Lord,  the 
mountains  of  Tabor,  the 
mountain  of  Hermon,  and 
the  mountain  of  Carmel, 

spake  with  each  other,  and  said  one  to  the 
other :  Upon  me  the  Shechinah  will  rest,  and 
to  me  will  It  come.  But  the  Shechinah  rested 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  of  all  the  mountains.  .  .  .  This  Sinai 
trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up  as 
goes  up  the  smoke  of  an  oven :  because  of  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  which  had  manifested 
Itself  upon  it. 

6  When  they  transgress- 
ed in  the  days  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anath  in  the 
days  of  Jael,  ceased  the 
wayfarers :  they  who  had 
walked  in  well-prepared 
ways  had  again  to  walk  in 
furtive  paths. 

7  Destroyed  were  the 
open  cities  of  the  land  of 
Israel :  their  inhabitants 
were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  until  I,  Deborah, 
was  sent  to  prophesy  over 
the  house  of  Israel. 

8  When  the  children  of 
Israel  went  to  pray  unto 
new  idols  [errors],  which 
recently  had  come  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which 
their  fathers  did  not  con- 

|cern  themselves,  there  came  over  them  the 
|  nations  and  drove  them  out  of  their  cities :  but 
when  they  returned  to  the  Law,  they  could  not 
prevail  against  them  until  they  made  themselves 
strong,  and  Sisra  went  up  against  them,  the 
enemy  and  the  adversary,  with  forty  thousand 
chiefs  of  troops,  with  fifty  thousand  holders  of 
the  sword,  with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  spears, 
with  seventy  thousand  holders  of  shields,  with 
eighty  thousand  throwers  of  arrows  and  slings, 
besides  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  which  he  hod 
with  him,  and  his  own  chariots.  All  thee  thou- 
sands and  all  these  hosts  could  not  staud  before 
Barak  and  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  with  him. 


6  In  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Anath,  in 
the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
ways were  unoccupied, 
and  the  travellers  walked 
through  byways. 


7  The  inhabitant!  of  the 
villages  ceased,  they  ceased 
in  Israel,  until  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  arose 
a  mother  in  Israel. 


8  They  chose  new  gods ; 
then  woe  war  in  the  gates  : 
was  there  a  shield  or  spear 
seen  among  forty  thousand 
in  Israel  1 
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9  My  heart is toward  the 
governors  of  Israel,  that 
offered  themselves  will- 
ingly among  the  people. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 


TARGUM 
[Jonathan-Bkn-Uzziel] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


9  Spake  Deborah  in  pro- 
phecy :  I  am  sent  to  praise 
the  scribes  of  Israel,  who, 
while  this  tribulation  last- 
ed, ceased  not  to  study  in 
the  Law :  and  it  redounds 

well  unto  them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  con- 
gregation,  wide  open,  and  taught  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  Law,  and  praised  and  ren- 

■  j  dercd  thanks  before  the 

|  Lord. 

10  Those  who  had  inter- 
rupted their  occupations 


10  Speak,  ye  that  ride 
on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit 

in  judgment,  and  walk  by  are  riding  on  asses  covered 


the  way.  I  with  many-coloured  capa- 

  risons,  and  they  ride  about 

freely  in  all  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  con- 
gregate to  sit  in  judgment.  They  walk  in  their 
old  ways,  and  arc  speaking  of  the  power  Thou 
bast  shown  in  the  land  of  Israel,  &c. 


Judges  XI. 


39  And  it  came  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed  :  and 


39  And  it  was  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and 
she  returned  to  her  father, 
and  he  did  unto  her  ac- 
cording to  the  vow  which 
he  had  vowed:  and  she 


she  knew  no  man.  And  it  <  had  known  no  man.  And  It 
was  a  custom  in  Israel,    i  became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

  Addition  (n&DMU  that 

no  man  should  offer  up  bis  son  or  his  daughter 
as  a  burnt-offering,  as  Jephta  the  Gileadite 
did,  who  asked  not  Phinehas  the  priest.  If 
he  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he 
would  have  dissolved  his  vow  with  money  [for 
animal  sacrifices]. 


1  Sam.  II. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed, 
and  said,  My  heart  re- 
joiccth  in  the  Lord  ; 
mine  horn  is  exalted  in 
the  Lord  ;  my  mouth  is 
enlarged  over  mine  ene- 
mies; because  I  rejoice  in 
thy  salvation. 


1  And  Hannah  prayed 
in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  said :  [Lo,  my  son 
Samuel  will  become  a  pro- 
phet over  Israel ;  in  his 
days  they  will  be  freed 
from  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  through  his 
hands  shall  bo  done  onto 
them  wondrous  and  mighty  deeds :  therefore] 1 
be  strong  my  heart  in  the  portion  which  God 
gava  me.  [And  also  Hcman  the  son  of  Joel,  the 
son  of  my  son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his 
fourteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with  nablia  (harps !) 
and  cythers,  with  their  brethren  the  Levites, 
to  sing  iu  tbe  house  of  the  sanctuary  :  there- 
fore] Let  my  horn  be  exalted  in  the  gift  which 
God  granted  unto  me.  [And  also  on  the 
miraculous  punishment  that  would  befol  the 
Philistines  who  would  bring  back  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with 
!  a  sin-offering  :  therefore  let  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  say]  I  will  open  my  mouth 
J  to  speak  great  things  over  my  enemies ;  be- 

 .  cause  I  rejoice  in  thy 

salvation. 

2  There  is  none  holy  as  |  2  [Over  Sanherib  the 
the  Lord:  for  there  isl  king  of  Arthur  did  she 
none  beside  thee,  neither  j  prophesy,  and  she  said: 
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TARGUM 

[JONATHAN-BEN-U»ttt) 

TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


is  there  any  rock  like  our  He  will  arise  with  all  his 
God.  i  armies   over  Jerusalem, 

and  a  great  sign  will  be 


3  Talk  no  more  so  ex- 
ceeding proudly ;  let  not 
arrogancy  come  out  of 
your  mouth  :  for  the  Lord 
is  a  God  of  knowledge, 
and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed. 


4  The  bows  of  the 
mighty  are  broken,  and 
they  that  stumbled  arc 
girded  with  strength. 


done  with  him.  There  shall  fall  the  corpses  of 
his  troops  :  Therefore  praise  ye  all  tbe  peoples 
and  nations  and  tongues,  and  cry] :  There  is 
none  holy  but  God ;  there  is  not  beside  Thee ; 
and  Thy  people  shall  say.  There  is  none 
mighty  but  our  God. 

3  [Over  Nebuchadnez- 
zar the  king  of  Babel  did 
she  prophesy  and  say :  Te 
Chaldeans,  and  all  nations 
who  will  once  rule  over 
Israel]  Do  not  speak 
grandly;  let  no  blasphemy 
go  out  from  your  month : 
for  God  knows  alL  and 
over  all  his  servants  be 
extends  his  judgment; 
also  from  you  he  will  take 
punishment  of  your  guilt 

4  [Over  the  kingdom 
Javan  she  prophesied  and 
said]  The  bows  of  tbe 
mighty  ones  [of  the  Jt- 
vanites]  will  be  broken; 
[and  those  of  the  house  of 
the  Asmoneans]  who  an 
weak,  to  them  will  be 
done  miracles  and  migbty 
deeds. 


1  Sam.  XVII. 


8  And  he  stood  and 
cried  unto  the  armies  of 
Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  come 
out  to  set  your  battle  iu 
array  T  Am  uot  I  a  Philis- 
tine, and  ye  servants  to 
Saul?  choose  you  a  man 
for  you,  and  let  him  come 
down  to  me. 


8  And  he  arose,  and 
he  cried  unto  the  armies 
of  laiael,  and  said  unto 
them  :  Why  have  you 
put  yourselves  in  battle 
array  I  Am  I  not  tbe 
Philistine,  and  you  the 
servants  of  Saul  t  [I 
am  Goliath  the  PhOistrw 
from  Gath,  whohavekUkd 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  tbe 
priests  Chofna  and  Pinehas,  and  carried  cap- 
tive the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  I  *do 
have  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Dagon,  «t 
Error,  and  it  has  been  there  in  the  citoei 
of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And  in  e«rf 
battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  vent 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  we  conquered 
in  the  battle,  and  we  strew  the  killed  like  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  have  tbe 
Philistines  not  thought  roe  worthy  to  become 
captain  of  a  thousand  over  them.  And  yon,  0 
children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  has  Saal 
the  son  of  Kish  from  Gibeah  done  for  tdb 
that  you  made  him  king  over  you  t  If  he  is  a 
valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  battle 
with  me ;  but  if  he  is  a  weak  man],  tbea 
choose  for  yourselves  a  man,  and  let  him  come 
out  against  me,  &c. 


1  Kings  XIX. 


11,  12  And  be  said,  Go  |  II,  12  Amd  he  said  [to 
forth,  und  stand  upon  the  j  KUjah],  Arise  and  stand  on 
mount  before  the  Loud,  the  mountain  before  tbe 
And,  behold,   the  Loan  |  Lord.    And  God  revealed 
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passed  by,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the 
mountains,  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks,  before 
the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind  :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earth- 
quake ;  but  the  Loud  was 
not  in  the  earthquake : 
And  after  the  earthquake 
a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  teas 
not  in  the  fire  :  and  after 
the  fire  a  still  small  voice. 


VERSIONS,  ANCIENT  (TABGUM) 
III. 


TARGUM 
[Jonathan-Bkh-Uzkikl] 
TO  THE  PROPHETS. 


himself :  and  before  him  a 
host  of  angels  of  the  wind, 
cleaving-  the  mountain 
and  breaking  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord ;  but  not 
in  the  host  of  angels  was 
the  Shechinah.  And  after 
the  host  of  the  angels  of 
the  wind  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  commotion  ;  but 
not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  commotion  was 
the  Shechinah  of  the 
Lord.  And  after  the  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion  came  a  host  of 
angels  of  fire ;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the 
angels  of  Are  was  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord. 
But  after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the  fire  came 
voices  singing  in  silence. 

13  And  it  was  when 
Elijah  heard  this,  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
he  went  out  and  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cave 
and,  lot  with  him  was  a 
voice,  saying.  What  docst 
thou  here,  O  Elijah  1  &c. 


13  And  it  was  so,  when 
Elijah  heard  it,  that  he 
wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  out,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  in 
of  the  cave  :  and,  behold, 
there  came  a  voice  unto 
him,  and  said,  Whatdoest 
thou  here,  Elijah  t 


Isaiah  XXXIII. 


22  For  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  u  our 
king ;  he  will  save  us. 


22  Fob  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  who  delivered  ui 
with  bis  power  from  Mi* 
raim ;  the  Lord  is  our 
teacher,  for  He  has  given 
us  the  doctrine  of  the  Torah  from  Sinai ;  the 
Lord  is  our  king :  He  will  deliver  us,  and  give 
us  righteous  restitution  from  the  army  of  Gog. 


Jerem.  X. 


11  Tncs  shall  ye  say 
unto  them.  The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  even  they 
shall  perish  from  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these 
heavens. 


11  This  is  the  copy  of 
the  letter  which  Jeremiah 
the  prophet  sent  to  the 
remaining  ancient  ones  of 
the  captivity  in  Babel : 
"  Andifthenattonsamong 
whom  you  are  will  say 
unto  you,  Pray  to  our 
Errors  : — O  house  of  Israel,  then  you  shall 
iuswer  thus,  and  speak  in  thin  wise:  The 
Errors  unto  which  you  pray  are  Errors  which 
are  of  no  use :  they  cannot  rain  from  hea- 
ven ;  they  cannot  cause  fruit  to  grow  from 
the  earth.  They  and  their  worshippers  will 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  will  be  destroyed 
from  under  these  heavens. 


MlCAH  VI. 


4  For  I  brought  theft  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  redeemed  thee  out  of 
the  house  of  servants;  and 
I  sent  before  thee  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam. 


4  For  I  have  taken  thee 
out  from  the  land  of  Miz- 
ruiin,  and  have  released 
thee  from  the  house  of 
thy  bondage :  and  have 
sent  before  thee  three  pro- 
phets ;  Moses,  to  teach 
I  thee  the  tradition  of  the  ordinances ;  Aaron,  to 
i  atone  for  the  people  :  and  Miriam,  to  teach 
the  women. 
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and  IV.  Takoum  or  Jonathan-Ben- 

UZZIEL  AND  JEKUSHALMI-TAROUH  ON  THE  PEN- 
TATEUCH. 

Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  whatever  be  their  exact  date,  place,  au- 
thorship and  editorship,  are,  as  we  hare  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  oldest  of  existing  Targums,  and 
belong,  in  their  present  shape,  to  Babylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  as  two  parallel 
and  independent  developments  of  the  Oral  Law 

(S3t?n)  have  sprung  up  in  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  in* 
vestigation  has  proved  to  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  cycles  of  Targums  on  the 

Written  Law  (3J133OTI)— i.  e.  the  entire  body  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Both  are  the  offspring  of  the 
old,  primitive  institution  of  the  public  "  reading  T 
and  translating  of  the  Torah,"  which  for  many 
hundred  years  had  its  place  in  the  Palestinian 
synagogues.  The  one  first  collected,  revised,  and 
edited  in  Babylon,  called — more  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  embraced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) 
— the  Babylonian,  Ours,  by  way  of  eminence,  on 
account  of  the  superior  authority  inherent  in  all 
the  works  of  the  Madinchag  (Babylonians,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Maarbae  or  Palestinians).  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  down  to  a 
much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited — less 
carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more  faithful 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Me- 
turgemanim  and  Darshanim— on  the  soil  of  Judaea 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  Penta- 
teuch and  a  few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces 
only  have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations. 
The  injunction  above  mentioned  respecting  the  sab- 
batical reading  of  the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  Prophets — explains  the  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent,  how  the  Pentateuch  Targum  has 
been  religiously  preserved,  while  the  others  have 
perished.  This  circumstance,  also,  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  Palestine  was  in  later  cen- 
turies well-nigh  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  Diaspora,  while  Babylon,  and  the  gigantic 
literature  it  produced,  reigned  paramount  over  all  - 
Judaism,  as,  indeed,  down  to  the  10th  century,  the 
latter  continued  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  Resh  Gelutha  (Head  of  the  Golan), 
residing  in  Babylon.  As  not  the  least  cause  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Targum 
may  also  be  considered  the  almost  uninterrupted 
martyrdom  to  which  those  were  subjected  who  pre- 
ferred, under  all  circumstances,  to.  live  and  die  in 
the  Land  of  Promise. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  come  down  to  us :  and  not  in  one,  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  the  one 
hitherto  considered  a  Augment,  because  of  its  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  has 
in  reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  jwrtion,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (ben 
Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions: 
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a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  three-twentieths  on  Exodus,  and 
about  one-fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jerushabni,  or,  down  to 
the  Uth  century  (Hai  Gaou,  Chananel),  Targum 
Mrets  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  That  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  same  to 
whom  the  prophetical  Targum  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  repotted  to  have  lived  either  in  the  5th-4th 
century  B.C.,  or  about  the  time  of  Christ  himself 
(see  above),  could  have  little  to  do  with  a  Tar- 
gum which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Num.  xxiv. 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking-up  of 
the  West-Roman  Empire  (Num.  xxiv.  19-24), 
mentions  the  Turks  (Gen.  x.  2),  and  even  Mo- 
hammed's two  wives,  Chadidja  and  Fatime  (Gen. 
xxi.  21),  and  which  exhibits  not  only  the  fullest 
acquaintance  with  the  edited  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it, 
but  adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology : — not  to  mention 
the  complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language, 
and  general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Targum  on 
the  Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight, — was  recognised 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton, 
&c),  who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem 
Kekanati,  Asuriah  de  Rossi  ,Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius, 
&c.  But  the  relation  in  which  the  two  Targums, 
so  similar  and  yet  so  dissimilar,  stood  to  each  other, 
how  they  arose,  and  where  and  when — all  these 
questions  have  for  a  long  time,  in  the  terse  words 
of  Zunz,  caused  many  of  the  learned  such  dire 
wisely,  that  whenever  the  "Targum  Hierosolymi- 
tanum  comes  up,"  they,  instead  of  information  on  it 
and  its  twin-brother,  prefer  to  treat  the  reader  to  a 
round  volley  of  abuse  of  them.  Not  before  the 
first  half  of  this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully 
and  incontestibly  established  (by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  an  investigation  of  the  sources),  that  both 
Tnigums  were  in  reality  one — that  both  were  known 
j  down  to  the  14th  century  under  no  other  name 
than  Targum  Jerushalmi — and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  abbre- 
viation ""J1-*  T.  J.'  over  one  of  the  two  documents, 
and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into  Targum-Jerushalmi, 
dissolved  it  erroneously  into  what  he  must*  till 
then  have  been  engaged  in  copying — viz.,  Targum- 
Jonathan,  sc.  ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets).  This 
error,  fostered  by  the  natural  tendency  of  giving 
a  well-known  and  far-famed  name — without  in- 
quiring too  closely  into  its  accuracy — to  a  hitherto 
anonymous  and  comparatively  little  known  ver- 
sion, has  been  copied  again  and  again,  until  it  found 
its  way,  a  hundred  years  later,  into  print.  Of 
«ne  intermediate  stage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had 
received  the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact,  which 
Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  6)  mentions,  gives  evi- 
dence. "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  two  complete  Targums 
on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word  for  word  alike; 
one  in  Reggio,  whjch  was  described  in  the  margin, 
•Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel;'  the  other  in 
Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as  '  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.' "  In  a  similar  manner  quotations  from 
either  in  the  Aruch  confound  the  designation.  Ben- 
jamin Mussaphia  (d.  1674),  the  author  of  additions 
and  corrections  to  the  Aruch,  has  indeed  pronounced 
it  as  his  personal  conjecture  that  both  may  be  one 
and  the  same,  and  Drusius,  Mendelssohn,  Rappo- 
port,  and  others  shared  his  opinion.  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  for.  Zuuz 


tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  Pseudo-Jona- 
than is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the  frag- 
mentary Jerushalmi  is  a  collection  of  variants  to 
it.  The  circumstance  of  its  also  containing  por- 
tions identical  with  the  codex,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  collection  of  readings,  he  explains  by 
the  negligence  of  the  transcriber.  Franiel,  bow- 
ever,  followed  by  Traub  and  Levysohn,  has  gone  a 
step  farther.  From  the  very  identity  of  a  propor- 
tionately large  number  of  places,  amounting  to 
about  thirty  in  each  book,  and  from  certain  pal- 
pable and  consistent  differences  which  run  through 
both  recensions,  they  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion,  which  seems  to  carry  conviction  on  the 
face  of  it,  viz.,  that  Jerushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 
phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jo- 
nathan a  further  emendated  and  completed  edition 
to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jerushahxri-Onkelos. 
The  chief  incentive  to  a  new  Taigum  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (that  of  Onkelos  being  well  known  in  Pales- 
tine), was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  explain 
such  of  the  passages  as  seemed  either  obscure  in 
themselves  or  capable  of  greater  adaptation  to  the 
times ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  and  para- 
mount desire  for  legendary  lore,  and  ethical  and  ho- 
rn iletical  motives,  intertwined  with  the  very  letter  of 
Scripture,  did  not  and  could  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  (generally)  strictly  literal  version  of  Onkelos, 
as  soon  a<  the  time  of  eccentric,  prolix,  oral  Targums 
had  finally  ceased  in  Palestine  too,  and  written 
Targums  of  Babylon  were  introduced  as  a  substi- 
tute, once  for  all.  Hence  variants,  exactly  as  found 
in  Jerushalmi,  not  to  the  whole  of  Onkelos,  bat  to 
such  portions  as  seemed  most  to  require  "  improve- 
ment "  in  the  direction  indicated.  And  how  much 
this  thoroughly  paraphrastic  version  was  preferred 
to  the  literal  is,  among  other  signs,  plainly  visible 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  still  joined,  for 
instance,  to  the  reading  of  the  Decalogue  on  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  synagogue.  At  a  later  period 
the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  exist- 
ing Jerushalmi  was  recast,  as  far  again  as  seemed 
fitting  and  requisite.  This  is  the  Jonathan,  so  called 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years  only.  And  thai 
the  identity  in  some,  and  the  divergence  in  other 
places  finds  its  most  natural  solution. 

The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its  recensions,  is  wnttei 
in  the  Palestinensian  dialect,  the  peculiarities  ef 
which  we  have  briefly  characterised  above.  It  » 
older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of  Westers' 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be 
its  birthplace,  the  second  half  of  the  7th  centurr 
its  date,  since  the  instances  above  given  will  not 
allow  of  any  earlier  time.  Its  chief  aim  and  par- 
pose  is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to  farm  so 
entertaining  compendium  of  all  the  Haiachah  and 
Haggndah,  which  refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  takes 
its  stand  upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to 
us.  There  is  hardly  a  single  allegory,  parable,  mystc 
digression,  or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  haggadistic  writings — Mishna,  Talmud,  Me- 
chilta,  Sifra,  Sifii,  &c. ;  and  both  Winer  and  Peter- 
mann,  not  to  mention  the  older  authorities,  hare 
wrongly  charged  it  with  inventing  ib>  interpreta- 
tions. Even  where  no  source  can  be  indicated,  tie 
author  has  surely  only  given  utterance  to  the  lead- 
ing notions  and  ideas  of  his  times,  extravagant  and 
abstruse  as  they  may  oftentimes  appear  to  our  mo- 
dern Western  minds.  Little  value  is  inherent  in  its 
critical  emendations  on  the  exegesis  of  Onkelos.  It 
sometimes  endeavours  either  to  rind  an  entirely  new 
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signification  for  a  word,  and  then  it  often  falls  into 
grave  errors,  or  it  restores  interpretations  rejected 
by  Onkelos,  only  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
translation  is  quite  a  secondary  object  with  Jeru- 
shalmi.  It  adheres,  however,  to  the  general  method 
followed  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  It  dissolves 
similes  and  widens  too  concise  diction.  Geogra- 
phical names  it  alters  into  those  current  in  its  own 
day.  It  avoids  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  an- 
Ihropopathisms.  The  strict  distinction  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  man  is  kept  up,  and  the  word 
Dip  *'  before  *  is  put  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  former  and  the  latter,  no  less  than  the  other 
— "  Shechinah,"  "  Word,"  "  Glory,"  tec.  It  never 
uses  Elohim  where  the  Scripture  applies  it  to 
man  or  idols.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  extol 
the  good  deeds  of  the  people  and  its  ancestors, 
and  to  slur  over  and  excuse  the  evil  ones,  &c. : — 
all  this,  however,  in  a  much  more  decided  and 
exaggerated  form  than  either  in  Onkelos  or  Jona- 
than. Its  language  and  grammar  are  very  cor- 
rupt j  it  abounds— chiefly  in  its  larger  edition, 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan — in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  words ;  and  even  making  allowances  for  the 
many  blunders  of  ignorant  scribes,  enough  will 
remain  to  pronounce  the  diction  ungrammatical  in 
very  many  places. 

Thus  much  briefly  of  the  Jerushalmi  as  one  and 
the  same  work.  VV  e  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  a  few  characteristics  belonging  to  its  two 
recensions  respectively.  The  first,  Jerushalmi  kot" 
*  Qoxhv,  knows  very  little  of  angels ;  Michael  is 
the  only  one  ever  occurring:  in  Jonathan,  on  the 
other  hand,  angelology  flourishes  in  great  vigour: 


tfl  the  Biblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai, 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower ;  nine  hundred 
millions  of  punishing  angels  go  through  Kgypt  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  Exodus,  &c  Jerushalmi  makes 
use  but  rarely  of  Halachuh  and  Haggadah,  while 
Jonathan  sees  the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the 
medium  of  Haggadah  :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence 
Jonathan  has  many  Midrashim  not  fonnd  in  Jeru- 
shalmi, while  he  does  not  omit  a  single  one  con- 
tained in  the  latter.  There  are  no  direct  historical 
dates  in  Jerushalmi,  but  many  are  found  in  Jona- 
than, and  since  all  other  signs  indicate  that  but  a 
short  space  of  time  inteivenes  between  the  two, 
the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking 
difference  between  them,  however,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that 
while  Jerushalmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  the  Talmud.  Of  either  we  subjoin  short 
specimens,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  compari- 
son, and  reference,  we  have  placed  side  by  side  with 
Onkelos.  The  Targum  Jerushalmi  was  first  printed 
in  Bomberg'a  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  ff.,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Bomberg'a  edd.,  and  in  Walton,  vol.  iv. 
Jonathan  to  the  Pentateuch,  a  MS.  of  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Ashur  Purtnz  in  the  Library  of 
the  family  of  the  Puahs  in  Venice,  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1590,  as  "Targum  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel,"  at  Venice,  reprinted  at  Hanan,  1618, 
Amsterdam,  1640,  Prague,  1646,  Walton,  vol. 
iv.,  etc 
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17  And  unto  Adam  he 
said,  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it : 
cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days 
of  thy  life ; 

18  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  Held ; 


17  And  to  Adam  he  said, 
For  that  thou  hast  accepted 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
which  1  have  commanded 
unto  thee,  and  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  from  it : 
cursed  shall  the  earth  be 
for  thy  sake ;  with  trouble 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  it  shall  grow  for 
thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  of  the  field ; 


18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  it  multiply 
for  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  grass  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  began 
Adam  and  said,  I  pray, 
through  the  Mercy  that  is 
before  Thee,  Jehovah,  let 
us  not  be  accounted  before 
Thee  as  the  beasts  that  eat 
the  grass  on  the  face  of  the 
field :  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  and  toil 
with  the  toil  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
may  there  be  a  difference 
before  Thee  between  the 
sons  of  man  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 


TARGUM 
[Jonatiun-bkn-Uizisl] 
JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Beeeiuion. 

17  And  to  Adam  he  said. 
Because  thou  hast  received 
the  word  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  from  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  Thou 
shalt  net  eat  from  it : 
cursed  be  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  has  not  shown  un- 
to thee  thy  fault ;  in  sop- 
row  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life  ; 

18  And  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake ;  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  grass 
that  Is  on  the  face  of  the 
field.  Adam  answered  and 
said,  I  pray,  by  the  Mcroy 
that  Is  before  Thee,  Je- 
hovah, that  we  may  not 
be  deemed  like  unto  the 
beasts,  that  we  should  eat 
grass  that  is  on  the  face  of 
the  field ;  may  we  be  al- 
lowed to  arise  and  toil  with 
the  toiling  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  the  food 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  may 
there  be  a  distinction  now 
before  Thee,  between  the 
sons  of  men  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 
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19  lli    lite   oweal  of  th) 

face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  his 
wife's  name  Eve ;  because 
the  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and 
to  his  wife  did  the  Loan 
God  make  coats  of  skins, 
and  clothed  them. 


22  And  the  Lord  God 
said,  Behold,  th*  man  is 
become  as  or*.*  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil :  and 
now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever : 


ONKELOS. 


23  Therefore  the  Loan 
God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  from  whence 
he  was  taken. 


24  So  he  drove  out  the 
man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
cast  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubim*,  [!]  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  tree  of  life. 


Id  In  thu  bwcat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
until  thou  returnest  unto 
the  earth  from  which  thou 
art  created  :  for  dust  art 
thou,  and  to  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 


20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Chavah  ; 
for  that  she  wan  the  mother 
of  all  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Elohhn 
made  unto  Adam  and  his 
wife  garments  of  glory,  on 
the  skin  of  their  flesh,  and 
clothed  them. 


22  And  Jehovah  Etohim 
said,  Behold  Adam  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world 
knowing  good  and  evil : 
perchance  now  he  might 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
take  also  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
evermore. 


23  And  Jehovah  Elohlm 
sent  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  earth 
whence  ho  was  created. 


24  And  he  drove  out 
Adam ;  and  be  placed  be- 
fore the  garden  of  Eden 
the  Cherubim  and  the  sharp 
•word,  which  turns  to 
guard  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life. 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALH1. 
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22  And  the  Word  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim  said,  Lo ! 
man,  whom  I  created,  is 
alone  in  this  world,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  highest 
Heavens ;  mighty  nations 
will  spring  from  him  ;  from 
him  also  will  arise  a  people 
that  will  know  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and 
evil :  now  it  is  better  to 
expel  him  from  the  garden 
of  Eden, -before  he  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  tuke  also 
from  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
of  life,  and  eat,  and  live 
lor  ever. 


24  And  He  expelled 
Adam,  and  caused  to  reside 
the  splendour  of  His  She- 
cbinah  from  the  beginning 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  above  the  two  Cheru- 
bim. Two  thousand  years 
before  the  world  was 
created,  he  created  the 
I>aw,  and  prepared  Gehin- 
nom  [Hell]  and  Gan  Eden 
[Paradise]  :  He  prepared 
Gan  Eden  for  the  Right- 
eous, that  they  may  cat 
and  delight  in  the  fruits  of 


TARGUM 

[  JON  ATH  AX-BXN-U  ZXTK1.] 

JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Recensions 


19  .  .  .  In  the  ton  of 
the  palm  of  thy  hand  ahal: 
tbou  eat  food,  until  thoa 
returnest  unto  the  due 
from  which  thou  wen 
created  :  for  dust  art  thou, 
and  to  dust  shalt  thou  re- 
turn :  for  from  the  doc 
thou  wilt  once  rise  to  giw 
judgment  and  account  ft* 
all  that  thou  hart  dame, 
on  the  day  of  the  gres: 
Judgment. 

20  And  Adam  called  the 
name  of  his  wife  Charts : 
for  she  is  the  mother  of  a* 
the  sons  of  man. 

21  And  Jehovah  Etaha 
made  unto  Adam  and  ta 
wife  garments  of  honour, 
from  the  skin  of  the  ser- 
pent which  he  had  ca*t  oat 
of  it,  on  the  skin  of  their 
flesh,  instead  of  thor 
beauty  which  they  had  cue 
off ;  and  he  clothed  thm. 

22  And  Jehovah  Eloaa 
said  to  the  angels  the 
were  ministering  brfurr 
him,  Lo !  there  is  Adas 
alone  on  the  earth,  as  I 
am  alone  in  the  higbet 
Heavens,  and  there  wiE 
spring  from  him  those  vat 
know  to  distinguish  hv 
tween  good  and  evil :  if 
he  had  kept  the  command- 
ment I  commanded,  be 
would  have  been  living  and 
lasting,  like  the  tree  of  Eft, 
for  evermore.  Now  sjacr 
he  has  not  kept  what  1 
commanded,  We  dent* 
against  him  and  expel  lua 
from  the  garden  of  Eon, 
before  he  may  stretc*  «£ 
bis  hand  and  take  from  tbr 
fruits  of  the  tree  of  kfr; 
for  if  he  ate  therefrom  be 
would  live  and  ranaia  fee 
ever. 

23  And  Jehovah  Eloaix 
expelled  him  from  tar 
garden  of  Eden,  and  at 
went  and  he  settled  on  tbr 
Mount  of  Moriah.  to  ul 
the  earth  of  which  he  wi» 
created. 

24  And  He  drove  oat 
Adam  from  where  He  hsd 
made  to  reside  the  glory 
of  His  Shechinah  froa 
the  beginning  between  the 
two  Cherubim.  Before  Ur 
created  the  world  Be  has 
created  the  Law  :  He  tw 
prepared  the  garden  «' 
Eden  for  the  Righteous 
that  they  shall  eat  and  de- 
light in  the  fruits  of  tbt 
tree,  because  they  hatr 
acted  during  their  life  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of 
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TARGCM 
[Jonathan  -bkn-Uzzi  el] 
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Second  Recension. 

the  tree,  because  they  kept  the  command- 
ments of  the  Law  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
pared Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  for  it  is 
like  unto  a  sharp  sword  that  eats  from 
both  sides;  He  has  prepared  within  it 
sparks  of  light  and  coals  which  consume 
the  wicked,  to  punish  them  in  the  future 
world  for  their  not  having'  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.    For  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  the  Law;  whosoever  keeps 
it  in  thin  world,  he  will  live  and  last  like 
the  tree  of  life':  good  is  the  Law  to  whom- 
soever keeps  It  in  this  world,  like  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

the  Law  in  this  world,  and  have  kept 
its  commandments  :  He  has  prepared  the 
Gehinnom  for  the  wicked,  which  Is  likened 
unto  a  sharp  sword  that  cats  from  two 
sides :  He  prepared  within  it  sparks  of 
light  and  coals  of  fire  to  judge  with  them 
the  wicked  who  rebelled  in  their  lives 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Law.  Better 
is  this  Law  to  him  who  acts  according  to 
it  than  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life,  for 
the  Word  of  Jehovah  has  prepared  for 
him  who  keeps  it,  that  he  shall  live  and 
walk  In  the  paths  of  the  way  of  the  life 
of  the  future  world. 

The  Last  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  v.  1-3. 


AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


1  Amd  Moaos  -went  up 
from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo, 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
w  over  against  Jericho. 
And  the  Lord  shewed  him 
all  the  land  of  Gilead,  onto 
Dan, 


ONKELOS. 


2  And  all  Naphtali,  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  onto  the  utmost 
sea, 


3  And  the  south,  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
cho, the  city  of  palm  trees, 
unto  Zoar. 


1  Add  Moses  ascended 
from  the  encampment  of 
Moab  to  the  mountain  of 
Nebo:  the  head  of  the 
height  that  is  opposite 
Jericho.  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land 
of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


2  And  all  Naphtali  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah  to  the  hindmost 


TARGUM 
JERUSHALMI. 
First  Becention. 


3  And  the  west  and  the 
plain  of  the  valley  of  Jeri- 
cho the  city  of  the  palms, 
unto  Zoar. 


1  And  Moses  ascended 
from  the  plain  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which 
is  opposite  Jericho.  And 
God  showed  him  the  whole 
land  :  Gilead  unto  Don  of 
Caesarca. 


2  And  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Ju- 
dah, to  the  hindmost  sea. 


1  And  Moses  ascended 
from  the  plains  of  Moab  to 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the 
summit  of  the  height 
which  is  over  against  Je- 
richo, and  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah showed  him  all  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land  : 
the  powerful  deeds  which 
Jephtha  from  Gilead  would 
do,  and  the  victories  of 
Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
from  the  tribe  of  Don. 
i  And  the  thousand 
princes  from  the  house  of 
Naphtali  who  joined  issue 
with  Balak,  and  the  kings 
whom  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  from  the  tribe  of 
Efraim,  would  kill,  and 
the  power  of  Gideon  the 
son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  all  the 
lungs  of  Israel,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of 
Judah  who  would  rule  in 
the  land  until  tho  second 
Sanctuary  would  be  laid 
low. 

3  And  the  king  of  the 
south  who  would  join  the 
king  of  the  north  to  de- 
stroy the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress  Israel,  and  the  exile  of  the 
disciples  of  Elija  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of 
Elisha  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israel :  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  And  the  woes  of  each  generation  and  the  punishment  of  Armalgua 
[ArmiUus]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.  And  In  this  great  misery  Miettael  will  arise  with 
the  sword :  to  save,  &c. 


3  And  west,  and  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  the 
city  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  Is  Zc£r. 


TARGUM 
[Jonathak-bkn-Uxxirl] 
JERUSHALMI. 
Second  Recension. 


V.  Targums  of  "  Joseph  the  Blind"  on 
the  Hauiographa. 

"  When  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase 
the  Cethubim"  (Hagiographa),  we  read  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  passage  before  quoted,  "  a  mysterious  voice 
was  heard  saying:  It  is  enough.  Thou  hast  ie- 
vealed  the  secrets  of  the  Prophets— why  wouldst 


thou  also  reveal  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" — 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  a  Tnrgum  to  these 
books  (Job  excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  up 
to  a  very  late  period.  Those  Targums  on  the 
Hagiographa  which  we  now  possess  have  been  at- 
tributed vaguely  to  different  authors,  it  bring 
assumed  in  the  first  instance  that  they  were  the 
work  of  one  man.    Now  it  w.is  Akylas  the  Greek 
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translator,  mentioned  in  Bereshith  Rabba  (see 
above) ;  now  Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the 
Pentateuch,  his  mythical  double;  now  Jonathan 
b.  Uzziel,  or  Joseph  (Jose)  the  Blind  (see  above). 
Bat  the  diversity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work 
waning  too  palpably  against  the  unity  of  author- 
ship, the  blindness  of  the  last-named  authority 
seemed  to  show  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Joseph  was  supposed  to  have  dictated  it  to  different 
disciples  at  different  periods,  and  somehow  every 
one  of  the  amanuenses  infused  part  of  his  own 
individuality  into  his  share  of  the  work.  Popular 
belief  thus  fastened  upon  this  Joseph  the  Blind, 
since  a  name  the  work  must  needs  have,  and 
to  him  in  most  of  the  editions,  the  Targum  is 
affiliated.  Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagio- 
grapba,  certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess 
are  not  by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is,  of 
the  time  of  the  4th  century.  Writers  of  the  13th 
century  already  refuted  this  notion  of  Joseph's  au- 
thorship, for  tbe  assumption  of  which  there  never 
was  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  like  Onkelos-Akylas  and  Jonathan, 
in  connection  with  Targum ;  and,  as  we  saw,  there 
is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  a  share  in 
the  redaction  of  "Jonathan"  to  the  Prophets, 
which  falls  in  his  time.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiographical  Targums,  however,  many  centuries 
must  have  elapsed.  Tet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate  round 
1  date,  about  1000  a.d.  Besides  the  Targums  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those  now  extant 
range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megilloth, 
i.e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Ecclesiastes ;  the  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Ezra  and 
Neheniiah  alone  are  left  without  a  Targum  at 

{iresent ;  yet  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  ere 
ong  one  will  also  be  found  to  the  latter,  as  the 
despaired-of  Chronicles  was  found  in  the  17th 
century,  and  Daniel — a  sure  trace  of  it  at  least — so 
recently,  that  as  yet  nobody  has  considered  it  worth 
his  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  We  shall  divide 
these  Targums  into  four  groups:  Proverbs,  Job, 
Psalms ; — Megilloth ; — Chronicles ; — and  Daniel. 

1.  Targum  on  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs. 

Certain  linguistic  and  other  characteristics  t 
exhibited  by  these  three  Targums,  lead  to  the  con- 

Chap. 

Tasoch  (Ver.  3). 
Ver.  3. 

t6aien  Knvno  vbzpob 
•univnni  torn  wipnw 


elusion  that  they  are  nearly  contemporaneous  pro- 
ductions, and  that  their  birthplace  is,  most  likely, 
Syria.    While  the  two  former,  however,  are  mere 
paraphrases,  the  Targum  on  Proverbs  comes  nearer 
to  our  idea  of  a  version  than  almost  any  Targum, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Onkelos.    It  adheres  as 
closely  to  the  original  text  as  possible.    The  most 
remarkable  feature  about  it,  however,   and  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  endless  speculations  and 
discussions,  is  its  extraordinary  similarity  to  the 
Syriac  Version.    It  would  indeed  sometimes  seem 
as  if  they  had  copied  each  other — an  opinion 
warmly  advocated  by  Dathe,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Chaldee  had  copied  or  adapted  tbe 
Syrian,  there  being  passages  in  the  Targum  which 
could,  he  assumed,  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Syriac  translation.'  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are 
a  greater  number  of  important  passages  which  dis- 
tinctly show  that  the  Targumist  had  used  an 
original  Hebrew  text,  varying  from  that  of  tlx 
Syriac,  and  had  also  made  use  of  the  LXX.  against 
the  latter.1   The  Syriasms  would  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Aramaic  idiom  itself,  the  forma  of  which 
vary  but  little  from,  and  easily  merge  into,  the 
sister  dialect  of  Syria.    Indeed  nearly  all  of  them 
are  found  In  the  Talmud,  a  strictly  Aramaic 
work.    It  has  been  supposed  by  others  that  neither 
of  these  versions,  as  they  are  now  in  our  hands, 
exhibit  their  original  form.    A  late  editor,  as  it 
were,  of  the  (mutilated)  Targum,  might  have 
derived  his  emendations  from  that  version  which 
came  nearest  to  it,  both  in  language  and  in  close 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text — viz.,  the  Syriac ; 
and  there  is  certainly  every  reason  to  conclude  from 
the  woefully  faulty  state  in  which  this  Targum  » 
found  (Luzzatto  counts  several  hundred  corrupt 
readings  in  it),  that  many  and  clumsy  hands  must 
have  been  at  work  upon  the  later  Codd.    The  most 
likely  solution  of  the  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  indicated  by  Frankel — viz.,  that  the  LXX.  is 
the  common  source  of  both  versions,  but  in  soch  a 
manner  that  the  Aramaic  has  also  made  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek— of  tbe  latter,  however, 
through  the  Syriac  medium.    As  a  specimen  of  the 
curious  similarity  of  both  versions,  tbe  following 
two  verses  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  find 
a  place  here : — 

I.  2-3. 

Str.  (Ver.  2). 

jlaoffi;  jlvi~i  ot  »-i1oqXo 

Ver.  3. 

JA^*,»o  JLoj^d  nNinviNo 
JLoyiLo  p-<»o  JLcua_.»)o 


teg.  The  use  of  the  word  ^>J3N  for  angel  in  Targ. 
Ps.  and  Job,  the  J,  affixed  to  the  3rd  p.  plur.  praef.  Peal, 
the  tnfin.  with  praef.  O,  besides  several  more  or  less  unusual 
Greek  and  Syriac  words  common  to  all  three. 

a  e  g.,  ch.  xxlx.5,  the  Heb.  word  iVlj?,  "  city,"  Is  rend- 
ered e-3i-3,  •'  city,"  in  Syr.  Targum  translates  8313, 
'•  a  ue,"  which  Is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  misunder- 
standing or  misreading  of  the  Syriac  )       "»  where  for 

the  second  c  the  Chaldee  translator  read  a  o,  \  ">% 


I    I  Prov.xxvt.  10,  the Masoretlc  lext  reads:  V^HTO  31 

Vd3  -dun    s  lxx  x*^*^ 

n,v  (=S»D3  TC3)  i  Targ.  ffoyen  N"C3  E*n  '3D; 

thus  adopting  exactly  the  reading  of  tbe  LXX.  agmiasl 
the  received  text:  xxix.21,  H31>  TWO  p3DO.  «*>*td 
in  the  same  manner  In  Tahn.  Succah.  S2  b ;  LXX.  be  ««- 
TwrnaraAf  «  irai&x  ouccViic  carat;  evidently  readme. 
ilW  *I3J>=Targ,  V,ri3  tmy1?-  Oomp.  also  xxvit 
16.  xxx.  3D,  &c 
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Compare  also  vers.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  ch.  ii. 
Ten.  9,  10,  13-15;  iii.  2-9,  &c. 

We  most  not  omit  to  observe  that  no  early  Jew- 
ish commentator — Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  &c. — mentions 
the  Targum  either  to  Proverbs,  or  to  Job  and 

•  Psalms.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel  (12th  century)  is  the 
first  who  quotes  it. 

Respecting  the  two  latter  Targums  of  this  group, 
Psalms  and  Job,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
are,  more  or  less,  mere  collections  of  fragments. 
That  there  must  have  existed  paraphrases  to  Job  at 
a  very  early  period  follows  from  the  Talmndical 
passages  which  we  quoted  in  the  introduction — nay, 
we  almost  feel  inclined  to  assume  that  this  book, 
considered  by  the  learned  as  a  mere  allegory  ("  Job 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,"  is  the  dictum 
found  in  the  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  15  a  :  t.  e. 

r  he  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  is  a  poetical, 
though  sacred,  invention),  opened  the  list  of  written 
paraphrases.  How  much  of  the  primitive  version 
is  embodied  in  the  one  which  we  possess  it  is  of 
course  next  to  impossible  to  determine,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  state  of  infancy  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Targums  as  yet  remains.  So  much, 
however,  is  palpable,  that  the  Targums  of  both 
Psalms  and  Job  in  their  present  shape  contain  relics 
of  different  authors  in  different  times :  some  para- 
phrasts,  some  strictly  translators.  Very  frequently 
a  second  version  of  the  same  passage  is  introduced 
by  the  formula  H1N  DUin,  "  another  Targum," 
and  varies  most  widely  from  its  predecessor;  while, 
more  especially  in  the  Psalms,  a  long  series  of 
chapters  translated  literally,  is  followed  by  another 
series  translated  in  the  wildest  and  most  fanciful 
character.  The  Cod.  Erpen.  still  exhibits  these  va- 
rious readings,  as  such,  side  by  side,  on  its  margin ; 
thence,  however,  they  have  in  our  printed  editions 
found  their  way  into  the  text.  How  much  of  these 
variants,  or  of  the  entire  text,  belongs  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycles,  which  may  well  have  embraced  the 
whole  Torah : — or  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
exclusively  the  growth  of  later  times,  and  have  thus 
but  a  very  slender  connexion  with  either  the  original 
Babylonian  or  the  Palestinian  Targum-works,  future 
investigation  must  determine. 

The  most  useful  in  this  group  is  naturally  the 
Targum  on  Proverbs,  it  being  the  one  which  trans- 
lates most  closely,  or  rather  the  only  one  which 
does  translate  at  all.  Besides  the  explanation  it 
gives  of  difficult  passages  in  the  text,  its  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  Syriac  Version  naturally  throws  some 
light  upon  both,  and  allows  of  emendations  in  and 
through  either.  As  to  Job  and  Psalms,  their  chief 
use  lies  in  their  showing  the  gradual  dying  stages 
of  the  idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and  also  in 
their  being  in  a  manner  guides  to  the  determination 
of  the  date  of  certain  stages  of  Haggadah. 

2,  3.  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth. 

These  Targums  are  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  12th  century,  when  the  Aruch  quotes  them 
severally : — although  Esther  must  have  been  trans- 
lated at  a  very  early  period,  since  the  Talmud 
already  mentions  a.  Targum  on  it.  Of  this,  we 
need  hardly  add,  no  trace  is  found  in  our  present 
Targum.  The  freedom  of  a  "  version  "  can  go  no 
further  than  it  does  in  these  Targums  on  the  Me- 
gilloth. They  are,  in  fact,  mere  Haggadah,  and 
bear  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Midi-ash 
on  the  respective  books.  Curiously  enough,  the 
gradual  preponderance  of  the  Paraphrase  over  the 
text  is  noticeable  in  the  following  order :  Ruth, 


Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Song  of  Songs. 
The  latter  is  fullest  to  overflowing  of  those  "  nugae 
atque  frmolitata"  which  have  so  sorely  tried 
the  temper  of  the  wise  and  grave.  Starting  from 
the  almost  comical  notion  that  all  they  found  in 
the  books  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Judaism,  of 
Rome  and  of  Greece,  if  it  seemed  to  have  any 
reference  to  "  Religio,"  however  unsupported,  and 
however  plainly  bearing  the  stamp  of  poetry- 
good  or  bad — on  its  face,  must  needs  be  a  religious 
creed,  and  the  creed  forced  upon  every  single  be- 
liever : — they  could  not  but  get  angry  with  mere 
'  day-dreams'  being  interspersed  with  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Delitzsch,  a  scholar  of 
our  generation,  says  of  the  Targums  in  general 
that  "history  becomes  in  them  most  charming, 
most  instructive  poetry ;  but  this  poetry  is  not  the 
invention,  the  phantasm*  of  the  writer,  but  the  old 
and  popular  venerable  tradition  or  legend  ....  the 
Targums  are  poetical,  both  as  to  their  contents  and 
form  "  (Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Poetie,  p.  27)  :  and  further, 
"The  wealth  of  legend  in  its  gushing  fullness 
did  not  suffer  any  formal  bounds ;  legend  bursts 
upon  legend,  like  wave  upon  wave,  not  to  be 
dammed  in  even  by  any  poetical  forms.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  in  its  double  Recensions  [to  the 
Pentateuch],  and  the  Targums  on  the  five  Megilloth 
are  the  most  beautiful  national  works  of  art, 
through  which  there  inns  the  golden  thread  of 
Scripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only  by  the 
unity  of  the  idea"  (p.  135).  Although  we  do  not 
share  Delitzsch' s  enthusiasm  to  the  full  extent,  yet 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  there  are,  to- 
gether with  stones  and  dust,  many  pearls  of  precious 
price  to  be  gathered  from  these  much  despised, 
because  hardly  known,  books. 

The  dialect  of  these  books  occupies  the  mean 
between  the  East  and  West  Aramean,  ami  there 
is  a  certain  unity  of  style  and  design  about  all  the 
five  books,  which  fully  justifies  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  one  and  all,  the  work  of  one  author. 
It  may  bo  that,  taken  in  an  inverted  series,  they 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  a  poet's  life ;  glow- 
ing, rapturous,  overflowing  in  the  first;  stately, 
sober,  prosy  in  the  last.  As  to  the  time  of  its 
writing  or  editing,  we  have  again  to  repeat,  that 
it  is  most  uncertain,  but  unquestionably  belongs  to 
a  period  much  later  than  the  Talmud.  The  Book 
of  Esther,  enjoying  both  through  its  story-like  form 
and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or  heard  by 
every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  circulation 
and  popularity,  has  been  tnrgumised  many  times, 
and  besides  the  one  embodied  in  the  five  Megilloth, 
there  are  two  more  extant  (not  three,  as  generally 
stated :  the  so-called  third  being  only  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  first),  which  are  called  respectively  the 
first :  a  short  one  without  digressions,  and  the  second 
— ( Targum  sheni) :  a  larger  one,  belonging  to  the 
Palestinian  Cycle.  The  latter  Targum  is  a  collection  t 
of  Eastern  romances,  broken  up  and  arranged  to 
the  single  verses :  of  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant 
imagination,  such  as  axe  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Adshaib  or  Chamis,  or  any  Eastern  collection  of 
legends  and  tales. 

VI.  Targum  on  thr  Book  op  Chronicles. 

This  Targum  was  unknown,  as  we  said  before, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited 
for  the  first  time  from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  K.  Beck, 
and  in  1715  from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use  of  the 
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Jerosalem-Targum  to  the  Pentateuch,  amounting 
sometimes  to  simple  copyiug  (comp.  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  in  chap,  i.,  &c),  show  sufficiently  that 
its  author  is  neither  "Jonathan  b.  Uaiel"  nor 
"Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has  been  suggested.  But 
the  language,  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with  which 
it  abounds,  point  to  a  late  period  and  point  out  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its  use 
must  be  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies;  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit 
little  by  it.  The  first  edition  appeared  under  the 
title  Paraphrenia  Choldaica  libr.  Chronicorum,  cura 
M.  F.  Beckii,  2  torn.  Aug.  Vind.  1680-83,  4to. ;  the 
second  by  D.  Wilkins,  Paraphrma ...aitctore  Ji. 
Josepho,  &c.  Amst.,  1715,  4to.  The  first  edition 
has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  very  learned 
notes,  the  second  that  of  a  comparatively  more  cor- 
rect and  complete  text. 

VII.  The  Taroum  to  Daniel. 

It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this  Targum,  for  the 
non-existence  of  which  many  and  weighty  reasons 
were  given  (that  the  date  of  the  Messiah's  arrival 
was  hidden  in  it,  among  others),  is  here  formally  in- 
troduced into  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums, 
although  it  has  been  known  for  now  move  than  five- 
}  and'twenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in  the 
Original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  The  MS. 
(Anc.  Fond,  No.  45,  Imp.  Library)  is  inscribed 
"  History  of  Daniel,"  and  has  retained  only  the  first 
words  of  the  Original,  which  it  translates  likewise 
into  Persian.  This  language  is  then  retained 
throughout. 

After  several  legends  known  from  other  Targums, 
follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which  the 

7  book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Crusade.  Mohammad  and  his  successors  are  men- 
tioned, also  a  king  who  coming  from  Europe  (TK 
JtCDTl)  will  go,  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ish- 
maelitic  (Mohammedan)  kings  and  princes;  he  will 
break  down  the  minarets  (iVItOD),  destroy  the 
mosques  (ttiTUDD),  and  no  one  will  after  that 
dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Profane  (^IDD 
=  Mohammad).  The  Jews  will  also  have  to  suffer 
great  misfortunes  (as  indeed  the  knightly  Crusaders 
won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  murdering  the  help- 
less masses,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before  they 
started  to  deliver  the  Holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition  the  Prophet  then  pasm»  on  to  the  "  Mes- 
siah, son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
to  the  "  true  Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Munk 

,  rightly  concludes  that  the  book  must  have  been 
composed  in  the  12th  century,  when  Christian 
kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period  over  Jerusalem 
(Notice  sur  Saadia,  Par.  1838). 

VIII.  There  is  also  a  Chnldee  translation  extant 
of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther,  which,  entirely 
lying  apart  from  our  task,  we  confine  ourselves  to 
mention  without  further  entering  into  the  subject. 
De  Rossi  has  published  them  with  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertations.   Tubingen,  1783,  8ro. 

Further  fragments  of  the  Palestinian  Taroum. 

Besides  the  complete  books  belonging  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Cycle  of  Targum  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  portions  of  it  intersected  as  '*  Another 
Reading,"  "  Another  Targum,"  into  the  Babylonian 
Versions,  there  arc  extant  scveial  independent  frag- 
ments o£  it.    Nor  need  we  as  yet  despair  of  find- 


ing still  further  portions,  perhaps  one  day  to  see 
it  restored  entirely.  There  is  all  the  more  hope 
for  this,  as  the  Targum  has  not  been  lost  very  long 
yet.  Abudraham  quotes  the  Targum  Jerushalmi 
to  Samuel  (i.  9.  13).  Kimchi  has  preserved  several 
passages  from  it  to  Judges  (xi.  1,  consisting  of  47 
words);  to  Samuel  (i.  17,  18:  106  words) ;  and 
Kingi-ii.  22,  21 :  68  words;  ii.  4,  1 :  174  words; 
iv.  6:  55  words;  iv.  7:  72  words;  xiii.  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Toscftah,  i.e.  Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzatto  has  also 
lately  found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the 
names  "  Targum  of  Palestine,"  "  Tjrgum  of  Je- 
rushalmi," "  Another  Heading,"  &c.,  in  an  African 
Codex  written  5247  A.M.  =  1487  A.D.,  viz.  to 
1  Sam.  xviii.  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  12 ;  1  Kings  v.  9,  v. 
11,  v.  13,  x.  18,  x.  26,  xiv.  13 ;  to  Hosea  i.  1 ; 
Obad.  i.  I. — To  Isaiah,  Rashi  (Isaaii,  not  as  people 
still  persist  in  calling  him,  Jarchi),  Abudraham  and 
Farissol  quote  it :  and  a  fragment  of  the  Targum 
to  this  prophet  is  extant  in  Cod.  Urbin.  Vatican 
No.  1,  containing  about  120  words,  and  beginning: 
"  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied  at  the 
end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  the 
Son  of  Hezekiah  the  King  of  the  Tribe  of  the  House 
of  Judah  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz  in  the  hour  when 
Manasseh  set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  &c.  Isaiah 
predicts  in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Parts  of  this 
Targum  are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Pesiktah 
Rabbathi  6  a,  aud  Yalkut  Isa.  58  d.  A  Jerusalem 
Targum  to  Jeremiah  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi ;  to 
Ezekiel  by  R.  Simeon,  Nathan  ( Aruch ),  and  likewise 
by  Kimchi,  who  also  speaks  of  a  further  additional 
Targum  to  Jonathan  for  this  Book.  A  "  Targum- 
Jerushalmi  "  to  Micah  is  known  to  Rashi,  and  of 
Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  published  in  Bruns 
(Repert.  Pt.  15,  P.  174)  from  a  Reuchlinian  MS. 
(Cod.  354,  Kennic.  25),  written  1106.  The  passage, 
found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  Zech.  xii.  10,  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  Targum  Jerushalmi.  And  I  shall  pour  out  upon 
the  House  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  truth. 
And  after  this  shall  go  forth  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim  to  wage  war  against  Gog.  And  Gog  will 
kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jerushalaim.  They 
will  look  up  to  me  and  they  will  ask  me  where- 
fore the  heathens  have  kilied  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Efraim.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  as  mourn 
father  and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  they  will 
wail  over  him  as  one  wails  over  a  firstborn." — A 
Targum  Jerushalmi  to  the  third  chapter  of  Ha- 
bakkuk,  quoted  by  Rashi,  is  mentioned  by  de  Rossi 
(Cod.  265  and  405,  both  13th  century).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  Pro- 
phets only  existed  to  the  Haftarahs,  which  had  at 
one  time  been  translated  perhajis,  like  the  portion 
from  the  Law,  in  public ;  but  we  have  seen  that 
entire  books,  not  to  mention  single  chapters,  pos- 
sessed a  Palestinian  Targum,  which  never  were  in- 
tended or  used  for  the  purpose  of  Haftarah.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  is  precisely  similar  to,  and 
perhaps  contemporaneous  with,  that  which  we  traced 
to  that  portion  which  embraces  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Babylonian  Version,  the  "Jonathan  "-Targum, 
though  paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently 
more  imaginative  Palestinian  public.  Thus  from 
heaped-up  additions  aud  marginal  glosses,  the  step 
to  a  total  re-writing  of  the  entire  Codex  in  the 
manner  and  taste  of  the  later  times  and  the  dif- 
ferent locality,  was  easy  enough.   From  a  critique 
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of  the  work  as  such,  however,  we  must  naturally 
keep  aloof,  as  long  as  we  hare  only  the  few  speci- 
mens named  to  judge  from.  But  its  general  spirit 
and  tendency  are  clear  enough.  So  is  also  the  ad- 
vantage to  which  even  the  minimum  that  lias  sur- 
vived may  some  day  be  pat  by  the  student  of  Mid- 
rashic  literature,  as  we  have  briefly  indicated  above. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope 
— probably  a  vain  one — that  linguistic  studies  may 
soon  turn  in  the  direction  of  that  vast  and  most  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  important,  Aramaic  literature, 
of  which  the  Targums  form  but  a  small  item. 

The  writer  finally  begs  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
lations of  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Talmud  and 
Hidrash,  as  well  as  the  specimens  from  the  Targum, 
have  been  made  by  him  directly  from  the  respective 
originals. 

N.  Pfeiffer,  CriticaSacr. ;  Tho.  Smith,  Diatribe; 
Gerhard,  De  Script.  Sacr.;  Helvicus,  De  Chald. 
Bibi.  Paraphr. ;  Varen,  De  Targ.  Onkel. ;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Hebr.  ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra ;  Joh. 
Morinus,  Exercitt.  Bibl. ;  Schickard,  Bechin. 
Sapper. ;  Jerar,  Proleg.  Bibliae ;  Rivet,  Isagoge 
ad  S.  3.;  Allix,  Judic.  Eccles.  Jud. ;  Huet,  be 
Claris  Interpp. ;  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebr. ;  Prideaux, 
Connect. ;  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr. ;  Elias 
Levita,  Meturgeman ;  Tishbi ;  Luzzatto,  Oheb 
Oer ;  Perkovitz,  Oteh  Or  ;  Winer,  Onielos ; 
Anger,  De  Onheloso  ;  Vitringa,  Synagoga  ; 
Azariah  De  Rossi,  Meor  Enajim;  Petermann,  De 
duabus  Pent.  Paraphr.;  Dathe,  De  rations  con- 
tenuis  vers.  Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  Sal. ;  Lovy,  in 
Qeiger's  Zeitschr. ;  Levysohn  and  Traub  in  Frankel's 
Monatssc/ir.  ;  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrage  ; 
Geiger,  Urschrift ;  Krankel,  Vorstudien  mr  LXX. ; 
BeitrSge  f.  Pal.  Exeg.  Zeitschrift ;  Monatsschri/t ; 
Geiger,  Zeitschrift;  Fxiret",  Orient;  Hall.  Allg. 
Liter.  Zeitg.  1821  and  1832 ;  Introductions  of 
Walton,  Eichhorn,  Keil,  Havemick,  Jahn,  Herbst, 
Bertheno,  Davidson,  &c.;  Gesenius,  Jesaia ;  Home, 
Aruch ;  Qeschichten  of  Jost,  Herzfeld,  Glitz,  &c. ; 
Delitzsrh,  Oesch.  d.  Jtid.  Poesie;  Sach  s  BeitrSge; 
Fiirst,  Chald.  Qramm.;  E.  Deutsch  in  Westerm. 
Monatschr.,  1859  ;  Zeitschrift  and  Verhand- 
lungen  der  Deutschen  HorgenlSnd.  Gesetlsch., 
&c  &c  [E.  D.] 

elOUl.  VERSION,  AUTHORISED.  The  history 
j|.  of  the  English  translations  oi  the  Bible  connects 
itself  with  many  points  of  interest  in  that  of  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  The  lives  of  the  indivi- 
dual translators,  the  long  struggle  with  the  indif- 
ference or  opposition  of  men  in  power,  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people  as  calling  for,  or  affected  by, 
the  appearance  of  the  translation,  the  time  and  place 
and  form  of  the  successive  editions  by  which  the 
demand,  when  once  created,  was  supplied ;— each  of 
these  has  furnished,  and  might  again  furnish,  ma- 
terials for  a  volume.  It  is  obvious  that  the  work 
now  to  be  done  must  lie  within  narrower  limits ; 
and  it  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  exclude  all  that  be- 
longs simply  to  the  personal  history  of  the  men,  or 
the  general  history  of  the  time,  or  that  comes  within 
the  special  province  of  Bibliography.  What  will 
be  aimed  at  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  several 
versions  as  they  appeared ;  to  ascertain  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  translators  for  the  work  which  they 

•  So  Paul!  (Eng.  transl.).  But  would  "  Engllac  gewrit" 
mean  "the  Scriptures"  exclusively?  Do  not  the  words  of 
Alfred  point  to  a  general  as  well  as  a  religious  education? 

•  One  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  version  Is 
that  Its  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Bene  where 

vol.  II. 


undertook,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  acted ; 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  result  of  their 
labours  in  the  received  Version,  and,  as  consequent 
on  this,  of  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  a  new 
or  revised  translation ;  and,  finally,  to  give  such  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  may  help 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  tor  himself. 

I.  Early  Translations. — It  was  asserted  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  a 
point  against  Tyndal,  that  he  had  seen  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
before  Wycliffe,  and  that  these  were  approved  by 
the  Bishops,  and  were  allowed  by  them  to  be  read 
by  laymen,  and  even  by  devout  women  (Dialogues, 
ch.  viii-xiv.  col.  82).    There  seem  good  grounds, 
however,  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment.    No  such  translations— versions,  •*.  e.  of 
the  entire  Scriptures — are  now  extant.    No  traces 
of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wycliffe's  great  complaint  is,  that  there  is  no  ,* 
translation  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
Pref.  p.  xxi.  Prol.  p.  59).    The  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  (A.D.  1408)  mention  two  only, 
and  these  are  Wycliffe's  own,  and  the  one  based  on 
his  and  completed  after  his  death.  Mora's  statement 
must  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had  . 
been  previously  translated,  or  as  rising  out  of  a  mis- 
take  as  to  the  date  of  MSS.  of  the  WydiH'e  version. 
The  history  of  the  English  Bible  will  therefore  begin, 
as  it  has  begun  hitherto,  with  the  work  of  the  first 
great  reformer.  One  glance,  however,  we  may  give, 
in  passing,  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  English 
Church,  and  connect  some  of  its  most  honoured 
names  with  the  great  work  of  making  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  or  parts  of  the  Books  themselves,  if 
not  tho  Bible  as  a  whole,  accessible  to  the  people. 
We  may  think  of  Caedmon  as  embodying  the  whole  CoiHimni. 
history  of  the  Bible  in  the  alliterative  metre  of  " 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede, Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  24) ;  of  ....  ■ 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  7th  century,  ^*h41m- 
as  rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  translating  in  BesU. 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ... 
{Epist.  Cutliberti);  of  Alfred,  setting  forth  in  his  MjfttL. 
mother-tongue  as  the  great  ground-work  of  his 
legislation,  the  four  chapters  of  Exodus  (xx.-xxiii.) 
that  contained  the  first  code  of  the  laws  of  Israel 
(Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred,  ch.  v.).    The  wishes  of 
the  great  king  extended  further.    He  desired  that 
"all  the  free-born  youth  of  his  kingdom  should  - 
be  able  to  read  the  English  Scriptures  "  *  (Ibid.). 
Portions  of  the  Bible,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
extracts  from  other  Books,  were  translated  by  him  f 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  children.  The 
traditions  of  a  later  date,  seeing  in  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  Saxon 
time,  made  him  the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible 
(Ibid.  Supp.  to  ch.  v.). 

The  work  of  translating  was,  however,  carried  on 
by  others.  One  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  j 
Gospels,  interlinear  with  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate, 
known  as  the  Durham  Book,  is  found  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  referred 
to  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Another,  known  as 
the  Rushworth  Gloss,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Litrary  at  Oxford.1* 


that  MS.  differs  most  from  the  textut  retxptut  of  the  N.  T. 
Another  is  its  publication  by  Foxe  the  Martyrologlst  tn 
1671,  at  the  request  of  Abp.  Parker.  It  was  subsequently 
edited  by  Dr.  Marshall  in  1685. 
It  may  be  noticed,  as  bearing  upon  a  question  aflerw.iraV 
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Another,  of  n  somewhat  later  date,  is  in  the  same 
collection,  and  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   The  name  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sher- 

7  borne,  is  connected  with  a  version  of  the  Psalms ; 
that  of  Aelfric,  with  an  Epitome  of  Scripture  His- 
tory, including  a  translation  of  many  parts  of  the 
historical  Books  of  the  Bible  (Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Transl.  ch.  I. ;  Forshall  and  Madden,  Preface ; 
Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  Pref.).  The  influence 
of  Norman  ecclesiastics,  in  the  reigns  that  preceded 
or  followed  the  Conquest,  was  probably  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  this  work.  They  were  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  the  subjugated  race 
to  care  to  educate  them  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
spoken  dialects  of  the  English  of  that  period  would 
naturally  seem  to  them  too  rude  and  uncouth  to 
be  the  channel  of  Divine  truth.  Pictures,  mys- 
teries, miracle  plays,  rather  than  books,  were  the 
instruments  of  education  for  all  but  the  few  who, 
in  monasteries  under  Norman  or  Italian  superin- 
tendence, devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology  or  law.  In  the  remoter  parts  of  England, 
however,  where  their  influence  was  less  felt,  or  the 
national  feeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those  who 
carried  on  the  succession,  and  three  versions  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 

7  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  be- 
longing to  the  11th  or  12th  century,  remain  as 
attesting  their  labours.  The  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  history,  known  as  the  Ormulum,  in 
alliterative  English  verse,  ascribed  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century,  is  the  next  conspicuous 
monument,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  a 
desire  to  place  the  facts  of  the  Bible  within  reach 
of  others  than  the  clergy.*  The  13th  century,  a 
time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of  reli- 

'  gious  revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 

^  prose  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Norman-French, 
circ.  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  for  devotional 
reading  within  the  circle  of  the  Court,  or  of  the 
wealthier  merchants,  or  of  convents  for  women  of 
high  rank.  Further  signs  of  the  same  desire  are 
found  in  three  English  versions  of  the  Psalms — one 

<  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century ;  another  by 
Schorham,  circ.  A.D.  1320 ;  another — with  other 
canticles  from  the  O.T.  and  N.T. — by  Richard 
Rolle  of  Hampole,  circ.  1349 ;  the  last  being 
accompanied  by  a  devotional  exposition :  and  in  one 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (the  list  includes  the  Apocryphal 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans),  in  the  Library  of  C.  C. 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fact  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  that  she  habitually 

«  read  the  Gospels  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers 
expositions,  was  probably  true  of  many  others  of 
high  rauk.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  these  facts, 
not  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  great  Re- 


tbe  subject  of  much  discission,  that  in  this  and  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  the  attempt  Is  nude  to  give  verna- 
cular equivalents  even  for  the  words  which,  as  belonging 
to  a  systematic  theology,  or  for  other  reasons,  most  later 
.t  versions  have  left  practically  untranslated.  Thw  baplirma 
H  "  fyllitb  "  (washing);  pocnitentia,  -  doed-bote  "  (redress 
for  evil  deeds).  So  teribae  are  "bocere"  (bookmen). 
Synagogues,  "  gesamnungum  "  (meetings) ;  amen,  "  soth- 
kice"  (in  sooth);  and  phylacteries,  "healsbec"  (neck- 
books).  See  Lewis,  Hist,  qf  Translation!,  p.  9. 

•  The  Ormulum,  edited  by  Dr.  White,  was  printed  at 
the  Oxford  University  Press  In  1862. 

*  Chronologically,  of  course,  the  Gospels  thus  referred 
to  may  have  been  WycllnVs  translation;  but  the  strong 


former  of  the  14th  century,  but  as  showing  that 
for  him  also  there  had  been  a  preparation ;  that 
what  he  supplied  met  a  demand  which  bad  for 
manv  years  been  gathering  strength.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  these  versions  started  from 
'nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
more  or  less  accurate,  which  each  translator  had 
before  him  (Lewis,  ch.  I. ;  Forshall  and  Madden, 
Preface). 

II.  Wycliffb  (b.  1324  ;  d.  1384).— (1).  It  is 
singular,  and  not  without  significance,  that  the  first 
translation  from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name 
of  Wycliffe  should  have  been  that  of  part  of  the 
Apocalypse.*  The  Latt  Age  of  the  Church  (A.D. 
1356)  translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  Reformer  rend  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the 
sins  and  the  destruction  of  "Antichrist  and  his 
meynee"  (= multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he 
completed  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  "  so  that  pore  Cristen  men  may 
some  dele  know  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
comyn  sentence  of  olde  holie  doctores  {Preface). 
Wycliffe,  however,  though  the  chief,  was  not  the 
only  labourer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of  English 
readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were  not 
content  to  have  the  Book  which  they  honoured 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own.' 
Another  translation  and  commentary  appear  to 
have  been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance 
of  Wycliffe's  work,  and  for  the  "manie  lewid 
men  that  gladlie  would  kon  the  Gospelle,  if  it  were 
draghen  into  the  Englisch  tung."  The  fact  that 
many  MSS.  of  this  period  are  extant,  containing 
in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  the  Epistles, 
or  portions  of  the  0.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  history,  or  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length, 
with  indications  more* or  less  distinct,  cf  Wycliffe's 
influence,  shows  how  wide-spread  was  the  feeling, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  English  Bible. 
(Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref.  pp.  xiii.-ivii.)  These 
preliminary  labours  were  followed  up  by  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  N.T.  by  Wycliffe  himself. 
The  O.T.  was  undertaken  by  his  coadjutor,  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably  by  a 
citation  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel  in 
1382,  and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the  order 
of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch.  Many 
of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a 
different  recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  work  of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  was  revised 
by  Richard  Purvey,  circ  A.D.  1388.  To  him  also 
is  ascribed  the  interesting  Prologue,  in  which  the 
translator  gives  an  account  both  of  his  purpose  and 
his  method.    (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pref.  p.  xxv.) 

(2).  The  former  was,  as  that  of  Wycliffe  had 
been,  to  give  an  English  Bible  to  the  English 


opposition  of  Arundel  to  the  work  of  the  Reformer 
nukes  it  probable  that  those  which  the  queen  need  be- 
longed to  a  different  school,  like  that  of  the  versions  Just 
mentioned. 

•  Thenuthorslilpof  this  book  has  however  been  disputed 
(comp.  Todd's  /Ve/oos). 

'"One  comfort  Is  of  knlghtes;  they  saveren  moon 
the  Gospelle,  and  have  wllle  to  read  In  Engtlfche  the 
Gospelle  of  Chrlstes  life  "  (Wycliffe,  Prologue).  Compare 
the  speech  ascribed  to  John  of  Gaunt  (13  Rfc.  H.) .  ■  We 
will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have 
the  law  of  God,  which  Is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
tn  their  own  language  "  (Fore,  Pre/,  to  Saxon  Gecpsh 
Lewis,  p.  2»). 
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people.  He  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  of 
Alfred,  and  of  Grostete,  to  the  examples  of 
"  Kreushe,  and  Beemers  (Bohemians),  and  Britons."  ; 
He  answers  the  hypocritical  objections  that  men  ' 
were  not  holy  enough  for  such  a  work ;  that  it  was  i 
wrong  for  "  idiots "  to  do  what  the  great  doctors 
of  the  Church  had  left  undone.  He  hopes  "  to 
make  the  sentence  as  trewe  and  open  in  Englishe 
as  it  is  in  La  tine,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  version  was  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.*  If,  in  the  previous  century, 
scholars  like  GroshSte  anil  Roger  Bacon,  seeking 
knowledge  in  other  lands,  and  from  men  of  other 
races,  had  acquired,  as  they  seem  to  hare  done, 
some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the 
succession  had,  at  all  events,  not  been  perpetuated. 
The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with  a 
different  issue  between  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
"  Humanity "  ended,  in  the  first  struggle,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no 
one  at  Oxford  among  WycliSVs  contemporaries 
who  could  have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  transla- 
tion from  the  original.  It  is  something  to  find  at 
such  a  time  the  complaint  that  "  learned  doctoris 
taken  littel  heede  to  the  lettre,"  the  recognition  that 
the  Vulgate  was  not  all  sufficient,  that  "  the  texte 
of  oure  bokis "  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  it)  "  discordeth  much 
from  the  Ebreu."»  The  difficulty  which  was  thus 
felt  was  increased  by  the  state  of  the  Vulgate  text. 
The  translator  complains  that  what  the  Church 
had  in  view  was  not  Jerome's  version,  but -a  later 
_  -  *  and  corrupt  text ;  that  "  the  comune  Latyne  Bibles 
'han  more  neede  to  be  corrected  as  manie  as  1 nave 
seen  in  my  life,  than  hath  the  Englishe  Bible  late 
translated."  To  remedy  this  he  had  recourse  to 
collation.  Many  MSS.  were  compared,  and  out  of 
this  comparison,  the  true  reading  ascertained  as  far 
as  possible.  The  next  step  was  to  consult  the 
Olossa  Ordinaria,  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyra,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
difficult  passages.  After  this  (we  recognise  here, 
perhaps,  a  departure  from  the  right  order)  gram- 
mars were  consulted.  Then  came  the  actual  work 
of  translating,  which  he  aimed  at  making  idiomatic 
rather  than  literal.  As  he  went  on,  he  submitted 
his  work  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  accepted 
their  suggestions.1  It  is  interesting  to  trace  these 
early  strivings  alter  the  true  excellence  of  a  transla- 
'  tor ;  yet  more  interesting  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later 
translators,  in  which  the  work  was  done.  No- 
where do  we  find  the  conditions  of  the  work, 
intellectual  and  moral,  more  solemnly  asserted. 
"  A  translator  hath  grete  nede  to  studie  well  the 
sentence,  both  before  and  after,"  so  that  no  equi- 
vocal words  may  mislead  his  readers  or  himself, 
and  then  also  "  he  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  clene  life, 
and  be  ful  devout  in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit 
occupied  about  worldli  things,  that  the  Holie 


s  A  crucial  Instance  is  that  of  Gen.  Hi.  15 :  "She  shall 
uvde  thy  head." 

h  This  knowledge  is,  however,  at  second  hand,  11  bi 
witresse  of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  aod  other  expos!  tourls." 

'  I'.  is  worth  while  to  give  his  own  account  of  this 
process : — "  First  this  simple  creature,"  his  usual  way  of 
speaking  of  bimaeir,  "  hedde  myche  travalle,  with  diverse 
felawis  and  helperis,  to  gedere  manie  elde  bibles,  and 
others  doctoris,  and  comune  glosls,  and  to  make  oo  Latyn 
bible  sumdel  trewe,  and  thanne  to  studie  It  of  the  new, 
the  text  with  the  glose,  and  others  doctoris,  as  he  mlite, 


Spiryt,  author  of  all  wisedom,  and  eunnynge  and 
truthe,  dresse  (  =  train)  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer 
him  not  for  to  err"  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Prof. 
p.  60). 

(3)  .  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this 
version  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  system- 
atic efforts  for  its  destruction  made  by  Archbishop 
Arundel  and  others,  not  less  than  150  copies  are  " 
known  to  be  extant,  some  of  them  obviously  made 
for  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently 
for  humbler  readers.  It  is  significant  as  bearing, 
either  on  the  date  of  the  two  works,  or  on  the 
position  of  the  writers,  that  while  the  quotations 
from  Scripture  in  Laneton's  Vision  of  Piers  Plow-  *+ 
man  are  uniformly  given  in  Latin,  those  in  the 
Pcrsone's  Tale  of  Chaucer  ore  given  in  English, 
which  for  the  most  part  agrees  substantially  with 
Wyclifle's  translation. 

(4)  .  The  following  characteristics  may  be  noticed 
as  distinguishing  this  version:  (1)  The  general 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  Court  ' 
or  of  scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that 
of  the  people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle 
has  been  acted  on  by  later  translators.  The  style 
of  WyclifTe  is  to  that  of  Chaucer  as  Tyndal's  is*  to 
Surrey's,  or  that  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  English 
equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  Thus  we 
find  "  fy"  or  "fogh"  instead  of  "  Kaca"  (Matt, 
v.  22);  "tbey  were  washed"  in  Matt.  Hi.  6; 

"  richesse"  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  9,  11, 13) ; 
"bishop"  for  " high-priest"  (passim).  (3)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vulgate 
text  is  followed,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  17-19. 

III.  TynpaIj. — The  work  of  Wyclifie  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  1 6th  century,  .  *  ■ 
it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later  transla-  '* 
tions.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  English 
was  already  obsolescent,  and  the  revival  of  classical 
scholarship  led  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  a  ver- 
sion which  had  avowedly  been  made  at  second- 
hand, not  from  the  original.  With  Tyndal,  on  the 
other  band,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession. 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of  the » 
Authorised  Version.  With  a  consistent,  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  one 
work ;  and  through  dangers  and  difficulties,  amid 
enemies  and  treacherous  friends,  in  exile  and  loneli- 
ness, accomplished  it.  More  than  Cranmer  or 
Ridley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the 
Court-winds  blew,  or,  at  the  best,  making  the 
most  of  opportunities,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
without  which,  he  felt  sure,  Reform  would  be  im- 
possible, which,  once  accomplished,  would  render 
it  inevitable.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would  cause  "  a 


and  special!  Lire  on  the  elde  testament;  that  helpid  fall 

myche  in  this  werk,  the  thridde  time  to  counsel  with 

elde  grammarians  and  elde  dyvynls  of  harde  wordes  and 

harde  sentences  how  those  mlzte  best  be  understode  and 

translated,  toe  iiy»  tyme  to  translate  as  clearlle  as  he 

coude  to  the  sentence,  and  to  bave  manie  good  felawis 

and  kunnynge  at  the  correcting  of  the  trsnslacioun " 

(Frtfacc,  c.  xv.).   The  note  al  the  close  c  f  the  preface,  . 

on  the  grammatical  Idioms  of  different  languages,  the  4-'ua,.0aCtf>t. 

many  English  equivalents,  «.  jr„  for  the  Latin  ablative 

absolute,  shews  considerable  discernment 
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j  boy  that  driveth  the  plougn  "  to  know  more  of 
Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then 
knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  Annals  of  English  Bible, 
i.  36).  We  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
thus  gave  himself.  The  change  which  had  come 
over  the  Universities  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  time  of  Wyclifie  had  ali'ected  those  of  England. 
Greek  had  been  taught  in  Paris  in  1458.  The  fii-st 
Greek  Grammar,  that  of  Constantine  Lnscaris,  had 
been  printed  in  1476.  It  was  followed  in  1480 
by  Craston's  Lexicon.  The  more  enterprising 
scholars  of  Oxford  visited  foreign  Universities  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  learning.  Grocyn  (d.  1519), 
Linacre  (d.  1524),  Colet  (d.  1519),  had,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople had  scattered  over  Europe,  or  from 
their  Italian  pupils,  learnt  enough  to  enter,  in 
their  turn,  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford  in  1497,  be  found  in  these 
masters  a  scholarship  which  even  he  could  admire. 
Tyndal,  who  went  to  Oxford  circ.  1500,  must 
have  been  within  the  range  of  their  teaching.  His 
two  great  opponents,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Tonstal,  are  known  to  have  been  among  their 
pupils.  It  is  significant  enough  that  after  some 
years  of  study,  Tyndal  left  Oxford  and  went  to 
Cambridge.  Such  changes  were,  it  is  true,  com- 
mon enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher 
would  draw  round  him  men  from  other  Univer- 
sities, from  many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the 
reason  of  Tyndal's  choice  is  probably  not  fir  to 
seek  (Walter,  Bug.  Notice  to  Tyndal's  Doctrinal 
Treatises).     Erasmus  was  in  Cambridge  from 

;  1509  to  1514.  All  that  we  know  of  Tyndal's 
character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  that  he  had 
made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  as  early 

r  as  1502  (Offor,  Life  of  Tyndal,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
the  presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  tL- 
scholar  and  philologist  of  Europe.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  was  just  then  beginning  to  interest  the 
minds  of  all  scholars.    The  publication  of  the 

•  Complutensian  Bible,  it  is  true,  did  not  take 
place  till  1520 ;  but  the  collection  of  MSS.  and 
other  preparations  for  it  began  as  early  as  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  Erasmus  himself,  in  1516, 
brought  out  the  first  published  edition  of  the 

J  Greek  Testament ;  and  it  was  thus  made  acces- 
sible to  all  scholars.  Of  the  use  made  by  Tyndal 
of  these  opportunities  we  have  evidence  in  his 
coming  up  to  London  (1522),  in  the  vain  hope  of 
persuading  Tonstal  (known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  an 
enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction  his  scheme  of 

«  rendering  the  N.  T.  into  English,  and  bringing  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates  as  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  the  work.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful.  "  At  the  last  I  understood  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don's palace  to  translate  the  N.T.,  but  also  that 

j  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  England  "  (Pref. 
t3  Five  Books  of  Moses). 

k  The  boast  of  Bacon,  that  any  one  using  his  method 
could  learn  Hebrew  and  Greek  within  a  week,  bold  as  It 
is,  shews  that  he  knew  something  of  both  (Dt  Laudt  Sac. 
Script  c 28).  «■ 

'  As  Indicating  progress.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
first  Hebrew  professor,  Robert  Wakefield,  was  appointed 
at  Oxford  In  1530,  and  that  Henry  VIlL's  secretary,  Face, 
knew  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Cbaldee. 

■  The  existence  of  a  translation  of  Jonah  by  Tyndal, 


It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  far  at  this  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  how  far  Tyndal  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measure, 
to  a  few  bolder  than  their  fellows,  at  a  tane  far 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Greek.  The  large 
body  of  Jews  settled  in  the  cities  of  England 
must  have  possessed  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, of  their  Hebrew  books.  On  their  banish- 
ment, to  the  number  of  16,000,  by  Edward  I., 
these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  super- 
stitiously  reverenced  or  feared  by  most,  yet  drawing 
some  to  examination,  and  then  to  study.  Grostflte, 
it  is  said,  knew  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek.  Eoger  ** 
Bacon  knew  enough  k  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Vul- 
gate as  incorrect  and  misleading.  Then,  however, 
came  a  period  in  which  linguistic  studies  were 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  Hebrew  became 
an  unknown  speech  even  to  the  best-read  scholars. 
The  first  signs  of  a  revival  meet  us  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  The  remarkable  fact 
that  a  Hebrew  Psalter  was  printed  at  Sondno  in 
1477  (forty  years  before  Erasmus's  Greek  Testa- 
ment), the  Pentateuch  in  1482,  the  Prophets  in 
1486,  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  in  1488,  that  by 
1496  four  editions  had  been  published,  and  by  -* 
1596  not  fewer  than  eleven  (Whi  taker,  Hist,  and 
Crit.  Inquiry,  p.  22),  indicates  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  students  of  Europe,  not  less 
than  on  that  of  the  more  learned  Jews.  Here  also 
the  progress  of  the  Complutensian  Bible  would 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  scholars.  The  cry 
raised  by  the  "  Trojans  "  of  Oxford  in  1519  (chiefly 
consisting  of  the  friars,  who  from  the  time  of 
Wyclilfe  had  all  but  swamped  the  education  of 
the  place)  against  the  first  Greek  lectures — that  to 
study  that  language  would  make  men  Pagans,  that 
to  study  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews — shows 
that  the  latter  study  as  well  as  the  former  was  the 
object  of  their  dislike  and  fear 1  (Anderson,  i.  24 ; 
Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  i.  403). 

Whether  Tyndal  had  in  this  way  gained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in 
1524  may  be  uncertain.  The  fact  that  in  1530-31 
he  published  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  -* 
and  Jonah,™  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  labours,  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
giving  this  proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from 
the  original  (Anderson,  Annals,  i.  209-288).  We 
may  perhaps  trace,  among  other  motives  for  the 
many  wanderings  of  his  exile,  a  desire  to  visit 
the  cities  Worms,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  Antwerp 
(Anderson,  pp.  48-64),  where  the  Jews  lived 
in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which  were 
famous  for  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a 
few  years  later,  abundant  evidence  in  the  table  of 
Hebrew  words  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  "* 
five  books  of  Hoses,  and  in  casual  etymologies 
scattered  through  his  other  works,  «.  g.  Mammon 
(Parable  of  Wicked  Mammon,  p.  68»),  Cohen 
(Obedience,  p.  255),  Abel  Mizraim  (p.  347),  Pesah 

previously  questioned  by  some  editors  and  biographers, 
has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  copy  " 
(believed  to  be  unique)  In  the  possession  of  the  Ven.  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey.  It  Is  described  In  a  letter  by  him  to  the 
Bury  Post  of  Feb.  3, 1862,  transferred  shortly  afterwards 
to  the  Athenaum. 

•  The  references  to  Tyndal  are  given  to  the  Parker 
Society  edition. 
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(p.  353).  A  remans  (Preface  to  Obedience,  p.  148) 
shows  how  well  he  had  entered  into  the  general 
spirit  of  the  language.  "  The  properties  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  agreeth  a  thousand  times  more  with 
the  Euglishe  than  with  the  Latine.  The  manner  of 
speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thousand  places 
thou  need  est  not  but  to  translate  it  into  Euglishe 
word  for  word."  When  Spalatin  describes  him  in 
1534  it  is  as  one  well-skilled  in  seven  languages,  and 
one  of  these  is  Hebrew  •  (Anderson,  i.  397). 

The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 

"  care.  First  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the  whole 
of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Cologne  and  in 
small  8vo.  at  Worms.*  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  a 
self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own  reward. 
In  England  it  was  received  with  denunciations.  Ton- 
stal,  Bishop  of  London,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross, 

«  asserted  that  there  were  at  least  2000  en-ore  in  it, 
and  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
burnt.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1) 
forbade  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal's  "  false  trans- 
lation." Sir  T.  More  {Dialogues,  1.  c.  Supplication 
of  Souls,  Confutation  of  Tindal's  Answer)  entered 
the  lists  against  it,  and  accused  the  translator  of 
heresy,  bad  scholarship,  and  dishonesty,  of  "corrup- 
ting Scripture  after  Luther's  counsel."  The  treat- 
ment which  it  received  from  professed  friends  was 
hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical  editions  were  printed, 
often  carelessly,  by  trading  publishers  at  Antwerp.* 
A  scholar  of  his  own,  George  Joye,  undertook  (in 
1534)  to  improve  the  version  by  bringing  it  into 

_  closer  conformity  with  the  Vulgate,  and  made  it  the 
'  vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own,  substituting 
"  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life,"  for  "  resur- 
rection," as  the  translation  of  oVoVtoo-is.  (Comp. 
Tyndal's  indignant  protest  in  Pref.  to  edition  of 
1 534.)  Even  the  most  zealous  reformers  in  England 
seemed  disposed  to  throw  his  translation  overboard, 

?  and  encouraged  Coverdnle  (infra)  in  undertaking 
another.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another.'  The 

•  last  appeared  in  1535,  just  before  his  death,  "dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting  for 
the  first  time  systematic  chapter-headings,  and 
with  some  peculiarities  in  spelling  specially  in- 
tended for  the  pronunciation  of  the  peasantry 
(Offor,  Life,  p.  82).  His  heroic  life  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on 
its  sad  end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas- 
kiss  of  the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  prayer,  as  the  axe  was  about  to 

1  fall,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."' 

°  Hallam's  assertion  that  Tyndal's  version  "  was  avow- 
edly taken  from  Luther's"  originated  probably  in  an 
Inaccurate  reminiscence  of  the  title-page  of  Coverdale's 
(.Lit.  of  Europe,  1.  526). 

r  The  only  extant  copy  of  the  svo.  edition  Is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol.  It  was  repro- 
duced In  1862  In  facsimile  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  Bristol, 
the  Impression  being  limited  to  17?  copies.  Mr.  Fry 
proves,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  type,  size,  water-mark, 
and  the  like,  with  those  of  other  books  from  the  same 

*  press,  that  it  was  printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Worms. 

1  In  two  of  these  ( 1 534  and  1 535)  the  words,  "This cup 
Is  the  New  Testament  In  my  blood,"  In  1  Cor.  xl.  were 
omitted  (Anderson,  L  416).    By  a  like  process  Mr. 
»•  Anderson  (1.  63)  Axes  Cologne  as  the  place,  and  Peter 

(juentel  as  the  printer  of  the  4to. 
_  '  The  localities  of  the  editions  are  not  without  Interest. 
f  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Worms,  In  1525 ;  Antwerp  in  1526, 
■27,  '28;  Mariborow  (=  Marburg)  In  1529;  Strasburg 
(Joye's  edit.)  in  1631 ;  Bergen-op-Zoom  In  1533  (Joyes) ; 
Jobnc  vl.at  Nuremberg  In  1633;  Antwerp  In  1534  (Cotton, 


The  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nobly  devoted 
was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  given  the  first  example  of  a  translation 
based  on  true  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  later  ' 
versions  has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  part  of  Scripture 
had  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  of  - 
the  writer  (Obedience,  p.  304),  he  made  it  his  work, 
using  all  philological  helps  that  were  accessible,  to 
attain  that  sense.  Believing  that  the  duty  of  a 
translator  was  to  place  his  readers  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  those  for  whom  the  books 
were  originally  written,  he  looked  on  all  the  later 
theological  associations  that  had  gathered  round  the 
words  of  the  N.  T.  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps, 
and  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Not  "grace,"  but  "favour,"  even  in  John  i.  17 
(in  edition  of  1525) ;  not  "  charity,"  but  "  love ;" 
not  "  confessing,"  but  "  acknowledging  ;"  not 
"  penance,"  but  "  repentance;"  not  "priests,"  but 
"seniors"  or  "elders;"  not  "salvation,"  but 
"  health ;"  not  "  church,"  but "  congregation,"  are 
instances  of  the  changes  which  were  then  looked  on 
as  startling  and  heretical  innovations  (Sir  T.  More, 
/.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familiar  with.  In 
others  the  later  versions  bear  traces  of  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  older  phraseology.  In  this,  as  in 
other  things,  Tyndal  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 
his  own  age,  but  of  the  age  that  followed  him.  To 
him,  however,  it  is  owing  that  the  versions  of  the 
English  Church  have  throughout  been  popular,  and ' 
not  scholastic.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  (have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the 
most  opposite  tempers  and  contrasted  opinions— to 
J.  H.  Newman  (Dublin  Review,  June,  1853)  and 
J.  A.  r  roude — is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
truthfulness.'  The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a  people's 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  a 
provincial,  rather  than  a  national  translation,  but  '■ 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  free  from  the  besetting 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars, 
not  for  the  people;  of  a  version  full  of  "ink- 
horn  "  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
English  nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  per- 
vading ..tamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works, 
of  the  most  thorough  truthfulness.  No  word  has 
been  altered  to  court  a  king's  favour,  or  please 
bishops,  or  make  out  a  case  for  or  against  a  par- 
ticular opinion.  He  is  working  freely,  not  in  the 
fetters  of  prescribed  rules.  With  the  most  entire 
sincerity  he  could  say,  "  I  call  God  to  record, 
against  the  day  we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord 
Jesus  to  give  a  reckoning  of  our  doings,  that  I 

Printed  Editions,  pp.  4-6). 

■  *  Two  names  connect  themselves  sadly  with  this  ver- 
sion. A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1534  was  presented  specially 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Is  now  extant  in  the  British  Museum. 
Several  passages,  such  as  might  be  marked  for  devotional 
use,  are  underscored  in  red  ink.  Another  reforming  Lady, 
Joan  Bocber,  was  known  to  have  been  active  hi  circulating 
Tyndal's  N.  T.  (Neal,  1.  43 ;  Strype,  Mem.  I.  c  26). 

*  The  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is  worth 
quoting : — M  In  point  of  perspicacity  and  noble  simplicity, 
propriety  of  idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  versiou 
bos  as  yet  surpassed  It  "  (Oeddes,  Prospectus  for  a  new 
Translation,  p.  89).  The  writer  cannot  forbear  adding 
Mr.  Fronde's  Judgment  In  his  own  words : — "  The  pe- 
culiar genius,  if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted,  wbieh 
breatbcs  through  It,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  majesty, 
the  Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural  grandeur,  un- 
equalled, nnapproached.  In  the  attempted  improvements 
of  modern  scholars,— all  are  here,  and  bear  the  impress 
of  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man  William  Tyndal " 
(Hist,  of  Eng.  ill.  SJ). 
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never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  word  against 
my  conscience,  nor  would  this  day,  if  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  whether  it  be  pleasure,  honour,  or  riches, 
might  be  given  me  "  (Anderson,  i.  349). 

IV.  Covkkdale.— (1.)  A  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible,  different  from  Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name 
of  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich, 

"  appeared  in  1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the 
choice  of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tyndal's  controversial  treatises, 
and  the  polemical  character  of  his  prefaces  and  notes, 
had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and  embittered 

J  the  mind  of 'the  king  himself  against  him.  All  that 
he  had  written  was  publicly  condemned.  There 
was  no  ho]«  of  obtaining  the  lung's  sanction  for 
anything  that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an 
English  translation  began  to  find  favour.  The  rap- 
ture with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  made  Henry  willing  to  adopt  what  was 
urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  breaking  for 
ever  the  spell  of  the  Pope's  authority.  The  bishops 
even  began  to  think  of  the  thing  as  possible.  It 
wis  talked  of  in  Convocation.  Tney  would  take  it 
in  hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however, 
make  much  progress.  The  great  preliminary  ques- 
tion whether  "  venerable "  words,  such  as  hostia, 
penance,  pascha,  holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be 

T  retained,  was  still  unsettled  (Anderson,  i.  414).» 
Not  till  "  the  day  after  doomsday"  (the  words  are 
Cranmer's}  were  the  English  people  likely  to  get 
their  English  Bible  from  the  bishops  (ib.  i.  577). 
Cromwell,  it  is  probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose 
no  farther  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  that  spe- 
cial work  (Pref.  to  CoardalSs  Bible),  was  willing 
to  undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  en- 
trusted. There  was  no  stigma  attached  to  his  name, 
and,  though  a  sincere  reformer,  neither  at  that  time 
nor  afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  sufficiently  promi- 
nent position  to  become  an  object  of  special  perse- 
cution.1 

(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  done, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion 
from  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  meu,  one  had  made 
this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  his 
own  language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labour  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to  make 
"  a  translation  at  second  hand  "  out  of  the  Douche 
(Luther's  German  Version)  and  the  Latine."T  The 

»  A  list  of  such  words,  99  In  number,  was  formally  laid 
'  before  Convocation  by  Gardiner  In  1611,  with  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  be  left  untranslated,  or  Englished 
with  as  Utile  change  as  possible  (Lewis,  Hut.  cb.  2). 

»  It  Is  uncertain  where  this  version  was  printed,  the 
j  title-page  being  silent  on  that  point.  Zurich,  Cologne, 
and  Frankfort  have  all  been  conjectured.  Coverdale  la 
known  to  Have  been  abroad,  and  may  have  coma  in 
contact  with  Luther. 

J  There  seems  something  like  an  advertising  tact  In 
this  title-page.  A  scholar  woold  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  value  in  any  translation  but  one  from  the  original. 
But  the  "  Douche  "  would  serve  to  attract  the  Reforming 
party,  who  held  Luther's  name  in  honour;  while  the 
*  Lsthie  "  would  at  least  conciliate  the  conservative  feel- 
ing of  Gardiner  and  his  associates.  Wultaker,  however, 
maintains  that  Coverdale  knew  more  Hebrew  than  be 
chose,  at  this  time,  to  acknowledge,  and  refers  to  his  trans- 
lation of  one  difficult  passage  ("  Ye  take  youre  pleasure 
under  the  okes  and  under  all  grene  tries,  the  children 
Dryings  ilaine  in  the  valleys,"  la  lvii.  6)  as  proving  an 


one  aims  at  a  rendering  which  ►hall  be  the  truest 
and  most  exact  possible.  The  other  loses  himself  in 
weak  commonplace  as  to  the  advantage  of  using 
many  English  words  for  one  and  the  same  word 
in  the  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates  between 
"  penance  "  and  "  repentance,"  "  love  "  and  "  cha- 
rity," "  priests "  and  "  elders,"  as  though  one  set 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other 
(Preface,  p.  19).  In  spite  of  these  weaknesses, 
however,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  Coverdale.  He  is  a  second-rate  man, 
labouring  as  such  contentedly,  not  ambitious  to 
appear  other  than  he  is.  He  thinks  it  a  gieat  gain 
that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  translations.  He 
acknowledges,  though  he  dare  not  name  it,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Tyndal's  version,'  and  regrets  the  mis- 
fortune which  left  it  incomplete.  He  states  frankly 
that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the  assistance  of 
that  and  of  five  others*  If  the  language  of  his 
dedication  to  the  king,  whom  he  compares  to  Moses 
David,  and  Josiah,  seems  to  be  somewhat  fulsome 
in  its  flattery,  it  is,  at  least,  hardly  more  offensive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  there 
was  more  to  palliate  it' 

(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale' s  version  serves 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  fol- 
lowed/ The  proper  names  of  the  0.  T.  appear  for 
the  most  part  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Kliseus, 
Ochozias;  sometimes,  as  in  Esay  and  Jeremy,  in 
that  which  was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some 
points  of  correspondence  with  Luther's  version  are 
not  without  interest  Thus  "  Cush,"  which  in 
Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered "  Ethiopia,"  is  in  Coverdale  "  Morians'  land  " 
(Ps.  lxviii.  31 ;  Acta  viii.  27,  he),  after  the 
'*  Mohrenlande "  of  Lather,  ana  appears  in  this 
form  accordingly  in  the  P.  B.  version  of  the  Psalms. 
The  proper  name  Rabshakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther, 
into  the  "  chief  butler"  (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxvi. 
11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  "  priests"  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18),  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  'Ea-hnrowM 
are  "  bishops"  in  Acts  xx.  28  ("overseers"  in  A.  V.). 
"  Shiloh,"  in  the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  becomes 
"  the  worthy,"  after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  "  They 
houghed  oxen"  takes  the  place  of  "they  digged 
down  a  wall,"  in  Gen.  xlix.  6.  The  singular  word 
"  Lamia "  is  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as  the  English 
rendering  of  Ziim  ("  wild  beasts,"  A.  V.)  in  1*. 
xxxiv.  14.  The  "  tabernacle  of  witness,"  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  congregation,"  shows  the  same 
influence.  In  spite  of  Tyndal,  the  Vulg.  "  plena 
gratia,"  in  Luke  i.  28,  leads  to  "full  of  grace;" 

independent  Judgment  against  the  authority  of  Luther 
and  the  Vulgate  [But.  end  Crit.  Enquiry,  p.  S3). 

•  "  If  thou  [the  reader]  be  fervent  In  prayer,  God  shall 
not  only  send  thee  it  [the  Bible]  In  a  better  [  version]  by 
the  ministration  of  those  that  began  It  before,  bat  shall 
also  move  the  hearts  of  those  that  before  meddled  not 
withal." 

•  The  Ave  were  probably— (1)  The  Vulgate,  (a)  Lather's, 
(3)  The  German  Swiss  version  of  Zurich,  («)  the  Latin  at 
Pagninns,  (6)  TyndaTa.  Others,  however,  have  conjec- 
tured a  German  translation  of  the  Vulgate  earlier  than 
Luther's,  and  a  Dutch  version  from  Luther  (Whitaker,  Mist, 
and  Oil.  Enquiry,  p.  49). 

b  He  leaves  It  to  the  king,  e.  g.,  "  to  correct  hts  transla- 
tion, to  amend  it,  to  improve  [=  condemn]  it,  yea,  and 
clean  to  reject  it,  if  your  godly  wisdom  shall  think 
necessary." 

•  Ginsburg  (Jpp.  to  CMetefA)  has  shewn  that,  with 
regard  to  one  book  at  least  of  the  O.  T,  Coverdale  fol- 
lowed the  German-Swiss  version  printed  at  Zurich  in 
1531,  with  an  almost  servile  obsequiousness. 
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while  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  "  congregation  " 
throughout  the  N.  T.  for  ItcKKtiala,  nnd  "love" 
instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  same  indecision  that  his  language  as  to  the 
Apocrypha  lacks  the  sharpness  of  that  of  the  more 
zealous  reformers.  "  Baruch  "  is  placed  with  the 
canonical  books,  after  "  Lamentations."  Of  the  rest 
he  says  that  they  are  "  placed  iipart,"  «s  "  not  held 
by  ecclesiastical  doctors  in  the  same  repute  "  as  the 
other  Scriptures,  but  this  is  only  because  there  are 
"  dark  sayings "  which  seem  to  differ  from  the 
"  open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
should  be  "  despised  or  little  set  by."  u  Patience 
and  study  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed." 

(4.)  What  has  been  stated  practically  disposes  of 
the  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  this 
version  of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  had  been  made 
from  the  original  text  (Anderson,  i.  564 ;  Whitaker, 
f/ist.  and  Cnt.  Inquiry,  p.  58).  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  as  time  went  on  be  added  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cromwell 
(fiemamt,  p.  492,  Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  an  acquaintance  "  not  only 
with  the  standing  text  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Greek,"  but  also 
with  "  the  diversity  of  ruling  of  all  texts."  He,  at 
any  rate,  continued  his  woik  as  a  pains-taking  editor. 
Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible  were  published,  keeping 
their  ground  in  spite  of  rivals,  in  1537, 1539, 1550, 
1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period  to 
assist  in  the  Geneva  version.  Among  smaller  facts 
connected  with  this  edition  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hebrew  letters— of  the  name  Jehovah— 
in  the  title-page  (ffl!V),  and  again  in  the  margin  of 
the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentations,  though  not 
of  Ps.  cxix.  The  plural  form  "Biblia"  is  retained 
in  the  title-page,  possibly  however  in  its  Inter  use 
as  a  singular  feminine  [corap.  Bible].  There  are  no 
notes,  no  chapter-headings,  no  divisions  into  verses. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  early 
edition*  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  are  the  only 
helps  for  finding  places.  Marginal  references  point 
to  parallel  passages.  The  O.  T„  especially  in  Genesis, 
has  the  attraction  of  woodcuts.  Each  book  has  a 
table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it.' 

V.  Matthew. — (1.)  In  the  year  1537,  a  large 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  history 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal  the 
real  translator.  The  tradition  which  connects  this 
Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed.  It 
rests  (1)  on  the  language  of  the  indictment  and 
sentence  which  describe  him  (foxe,  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, p.  1029,  1563 ;  Chester,  Lift  of  Rogers,  pp. 
418-423)  as  Joannes  Rogers  alias  Matthew,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  (2)  the  testimony  of 
Tore  himself,  as  representing,  if  not  personal  know- 
ledge, the  current  belief  of  his  time;  (3)  the  occur- 
rence at  the  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  in  the  Preface,  of  the  initials 
J.  R.;«  (4)  internal  evidence.  This  subdivides 
itself,  (a.)  Rogers,  who  had  graduated  at  Pembroke 
Coll.  Cambridge  in  1525,  and  had  sufficient  fame 
to  be  invited  to  the  new  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford,  accepted  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  mer- 


d  A.  careful  reprint,  though  not  a  fac-stmlle.  of  Cover- 
Jale's  vendon  has  been  published  by  Baaeter  (1838). 
•  These  ornamental  Initials  are  curiously  selected. 


chant  adventurers  of  Antwerp,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndal,  two  years  before  the 
latter's  death.  Matthew's  Bible,  as  might  be 
expected,  if  this  hypothesis  were  true,  reproduces 
Tyndal'i  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  O.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rat  being  taken  with  oc- 
casional modifications  from  Coverdale.  (6.)  The 
language  of  the  Dedication  is  that  of  one  who 
has  mixed  much,  as  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign 
reformers.  "This  hope  have  the  godlie  even  in 
strange  countries,  in  your  grace's  godliness." 

(2.;  The  printing  of  the  book  was  begun  appar- 
ently abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end 
of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printers,  Grafton  and 
Whitechurch,  appear.  The  history  of  the  book  was 
probably  something  like  this :  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion had  not  given  satisfaction — least  of  all  were  the 
more  zealous  and  scholar-like  reformers  contented 
with  it  As  the  only  complete  English  Bible,  it 
was,  however,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Tyndal  sod  Rogers,  therefore,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  imprisonment  of  the  former,  determined  on 
another,  to  include  0.  T.,  N.  T.,  and  Apocrypha, 
but  based  throughout  on  the  original.  Left  to 
himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  work,  probably  at 
the  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  who 
had  assisted  Tyndal  (I'oyntx),  and  thus  got  as  far 
as  Isaiah.  The  enterprising  London  printers,  Graf- 
ton and  Whitechurch,  then  came  in  (Chester,  Lift 
of  Sogers,  p.  29).  It  would  be  a  good  speculation 
to  enter  the  market  with  this,  and  so  drive  out 
Coverdale's,  in  which  they  had  no  interest  They 
accordingly  embarked  a  considerable  capital,  500/., 
and  then  come  a  stroke  of  policy  which  may  be 
described  as  a  miracle  of  audacity.  Rogers's  name, 
known  as  the  friend  of  Tyndal,  is  suppressed,  and 
the  simulacrum  of  Thomas  Matthew  disarms  suspi- 
cion. The  book  is  sent  by  Grafton  to  Cranmer. 
He  reads,  approves,  rejoices.  He  would  rather 
have  the  news  of  its  being  licensed  than  a  thousand 
pounds  (Chester,  pp.  425-427).  Application  u 
then  made  both  by  Grafton  and  Cranmer  to  Crom- 
well. The  king's  license  is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
lisher wants  more.  Nothing  less  than  a  monopoly 
for  five  years  will  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
Without  this,  he  is  sure  to  be  undersold  by  pirati- 
cal, inaccurate  editions,  badly  printed,  on  inferior 
paper.  Failing  this,  he  trusts  that  the  king  will 
order  one  copy  to  be  bought  by  every  incumbent, 
and  six  by  every  abbey.  If  this  was  too  much,  the 
king  might,  at  least,  impose  that  obligation  on  all 
the  popishly-inclined  clergy.  That  will  bring  in 
something,  besides  the  good  it  may  possibly  do  them 
(Chester,  p.  430).  The  application  was,  to  some 
extent,  successful.  A  copy  was  ordered,  by  royal . 
proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  every  church,  the 
cost  being  divided  between  the  clergy  and  the 
parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  Autho- , 
rised  Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  Henry  could  have  read  the  book  which  he  thus 
sanctioned,  or  known  that  it  was  substantially 
idencical  with  what  had  been  publicly  stigmatised 
in  his  Acts  of  Parliament  (at  supra).  What  had 
before  given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemic  cha- 
racter of  Tyndal 's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes 
bolder,  and  more  thorough  still.  Even  the  significant 
W.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 


H.  R.  for  the  king's  name,  W.  T.  (at  the  end  of  the  O  T.; 
for  William  Tyndal.  ft  O.  for  Richard  Grafton  the 
printer. 
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(3.)  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  Version 
applies,  of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
sips  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
All  the  technical  words  connected  with  the  Psalms, 
Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  Sheminith,  &c.,  are  elaborately 
explained.  Ps.  ii.  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  of  Lamentations.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job  vi.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham 
(Job  iix.),  to  Kimchi  (Pa.  iii.).  A  like  range 
of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  N.  T.  Strabo  is 
quoted  to  show  that  the  Magi  were  not  kings, 
Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod's  ferocity  (Matt, 
ii.),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xiii.,  xv.  The 
popular  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  "  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner"  is  discussed,  and  re- 
jected (Luke  x.).  More  noticeable  even  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fullness  of  the  exegetical 
notes  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  asserting  what  he  looked  on  as  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a 
Luther-like  freedom  in  other  things  which  has  not 
appeared  again  in  auy  authorised  translation  or 
popular  commentary.  He  guards  his  readers 
against  looking  on  the  narrative  of  Job  i.  as  literally 
true.  He  recognises  a  definite  historical  staiting- 
point  for  Ps.  xlv.  ("  The  sons  of  Koran  praise  Solo- 
mon for  the  beauty,  eloquence,  power,  and  noble- 
ness, both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Ps.  xxii. 

("  David  declareth  Christ's  dejection  and  all, 

under  figure  of  himself  "),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
("Solomon  made  this  balade  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of 
himself,  figuring  Christ,"  Sk.).  The  chief  duty  of 
the  Sabbath  is  "  to  minister  the  fodder  of  the  Word 
to  simple  souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  over  the  weariness 
of  such  neighbours  as  laboured  sore  all  the  week 
long."  "  When  such  occasions  come  as  turn  our 
rest  to  occupation  and  labour,  then  ought  we  to 
remember  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath  "  (Jcr.  xvii.).  He  sees  in 
the  Prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply  "  expounders  of 
Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv.).  To  the  man  living 
in  faith,  "  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resurrection,  and 
all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spiritual;"  to 
those  who  are  not,  "  learning,  doctrine,  contempla- 
tion of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scripture, 
founding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  are  works  of  the 
flesh  "  (Pref.  to  Romans  ).'  "  Neither  is  outward 
circumcision  or  outward  baptism  worth  a  pin  of 
themselves,  save  that  they  put  us  in  remembrance 
to  keep  the  covenant "  (1  Cor.  vii.).  '<  He  that 
desireth  honour,  gaspeth  after  lucre.  .  .  .  castles, 
parks,  lordships  ....  desireth  not  a  work,  much 
less  a  good  work,  aud  is  nothing  less  than  a  bishop  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.).  Ex.  xxxiv.  is  said  to  be  "  against 
bishops  and  curates  that  despise  the  flock  of  Christ " 
The  &yyt\os  lKK\r\aias  of  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.  appears 
(as  in  Tyndal)  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  congrega- 
tion." Strong  protests  against  Purgatory  are  found 
in  notes  to  Ex.  xviii.  and  1  Cor.  iii.,  and  in  the 
"  Table  of  Principal  Matters  "  it  is  significantly 
stated  under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  us  by  the  abundant  mercy  of  God." 
The  Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  the  name, 
and  distinctly  asserts  the  inferiority  of  the  books. 
No  notes  aie  added,  and  the  translation  is  taken 


'  The  long  preface  to  the  Romans  (seren  folio  poses) 
was  substantially  identical  with  that  In  Tyndal's  edition 
Of  1631. 


from  Covet  dale,  as  if  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to 
give  much  labour  to  it. 

(4.)  A  few  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  fol- 
lows Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 
Woodcuts,  not  very  freely  introduced  elsewhere, 
are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  in  the  Revelation. 
The  introduction  of  the  "Table"  mentioned  above 
gives  Rogers  a  claim  to  be  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
cordances, the  "  father "  of  all  such  as  write  in 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  the  He- 
brew text  is  shown  by  his  striking  out  Jie  three 
verses  which  the  Vulgate  has  added  to  Ps.  xiv.  In 
a  later  edition,  published  at  Paris,  not  by  Rogers 
himself,  but  by  Grafton,  under  Corerdale's  superin- 
tendence, in  1539,  the  obnoxious  Prologue  and 
Prefaces  were  suppressed,  and  the  notes  systemati- 
cally expurgated  and  toned  down.  The  book  was 
in  advance  of  the  age.  Neither  booksellers  nor 
bishops  were  prepared  to  be  responsible  for  it. 

VI.  Tavebneb  (1539).  (1.)  The  boldness  of 
the  pseudo-Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  fright- 
ened the  ecclesiastical  world  from  its  propriety. 
Cover-dale's  Version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to 
keep  its  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  another 
editor,  and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taveraer. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that, 
though  a  layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  indicates 
a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  character  of  his  translation.  It  professes,  in 
the  title-page,  to  be  "  newly  recognised,  with  great 
diligence,  after  the  most  faithful  exemplars."  The 
editor  acknowledges  "  the  labours  of  others  (•'.  «. 
Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Matthew,  though  he  does  not 
name  them)  who  have  neither  undiligently  nor  un- 
learnedly  travelled,"  owns  that  the  work  is  not  one 
which  can  be  done  "  absolutely  "(».«.  completely) 
by  one  or  two  persons,  but  requires  "  a  deeper  con- 
ferring of  many  learned  wittes  together,  and  also 
a  juster  time,  and  longer  leisure ;"  but  the  thing 
had  to  be  done ;  he  had  been  asked  to  do  it.  He  had 
"  used  bis  talent "  as  he  could. 

(2.)  In  most  respects  this  may  be  described  as 
an  expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's.  There  is  a 
Table  of  Principal  Matters,  and  there  are  notes ; 
but  the  notes  are  briefer,  and  less  polemical.  The 
passages  quoted  above  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or 
iu  part.  The  Epistles  follow  the  same  order  as 
before. 

VII.  Cbanher.  (1.)  In  the  same  year  as 
Taverner's,  and  coming  from  the  same  press,  ap- 
peared an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio, 
printed  with  a  more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher 
name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  title-page  is 
an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power  of  which 
indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.  The  king,  seated  on 
his  throne,  is  giving  the  Verbum  Dei  to  the  bishops 
and  doctors,  and  they  distribute  it  to  the  people, 
while  doctors  and  people  are  all  joining  in  cries  of 
"  Vivat  Rex."  It  declares  the  book  to  be  "  truly 
translated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts"  by  "  divers  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in 
the  foresaid  tongues."  A  preface,  fn  April,  1540, 
with  the  initials  T.  C,  implies  the  archbishop's 
sanction.    In  a  later  edition  (Nor.  1540),  his  name 

!  appears  on  the  titlepage,  and  the  names  of  his  coad- 
I  jutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal)  Bishop  of  Dur- 
!  ham,  raid  Nicholas  (Heath)  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
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but  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  others 
Having  been  employed  tor  the  first  edition. 

(2.)  Cranmer's  Version  presents, as  might  be  ex- 
pected, many  points  of  interest.  The  prologue  gives 
\  more  complete  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought 
to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen.  Words  not  in  the 
original  are  to  be  printed  in  a  different  type.  They 
are  added,  even  when  *'  not  wanted  by  the  sense, ' 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  "  missed  them  "  in  previ- 
ous translations,  «'.  e.  they  represent  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vulgate  where  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew.  The  sign  *  indicates  diversity  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  had  been  intended  to  give 
all  these,  but  it  was  found  that  this  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  and  space,  and  the  editors 
purposed  therefore  to  print  them  in  a  little  volume  by 
themselves.  The  frequent  hands  (*•")  in  the  margin, 
in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give  notes  at  the 
end  ;  but  Matthew's  Bible  had  made  men  cautious, 
and,  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  "  the  King's 
Council  to  settle  them,"  they  were  omitted,  and  no 
help  given  to  the  reader  beyond  the  marginal  refer- 
ences. In  absence  of  notes,  the  lay-reader  is  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  "  godly-learned  in  Christ  Jesus." 
There  is,  as  the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
a  greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous 
version,.  The  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  their 
Hebrew  names  given,  BereachUh  (Genesis),  Velle 
Schanoth.(Exodus),  and  so  on.  1  and  2  Chr.  in  like 
manner  appeal-,  as  Dibre  Haiamim.  In  the  edition 
of  1541,  many  proper  names  in  the  0.  T.  appear  in 
the  fuller  Hebrew  form,  as  e.  g.  Amaziahu,  Jere- 
miahu.  In  spite  of  this  parade  of  learning,  how- 
ever, the  edition  of  1539  contains,  perhaps,  the 
most  startling  blunder  that  ever  appeared  under 
the  sanction  of  an  archbishop's  name.  The  editors 
adopted  the  Preface  which,  in  Matthew's  Bible,  had 
been  prefixed  to  the  Apocrypha.  In  that  preface 
the  common  traditional  explanation  of  the  name 
was  concisely  given.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  shrank  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  question 
so  damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They 
looked  out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  respectful, 
and  found  one  that  appeared  in  some  MSS.  of  Je- 
rome so  applied,  though  in  strictness  it  belonged  to 
an  entirely  different  set  of  books.  They  accordingly 
substituted  that  word,  leaving  the  preface  in  all 
other  respects  as  it  was  before,  and  the  result  is  the 
somewhat  ludicrous  statement  that  the  "  books  were 
called  Hagiographa"  because  "  they  were  read  in 
secret  and  apart" ! 

(3.)  A  later  edition  in  1541  presents  a  few  modi- 
fications worth  noticing.  Itappears  as  "  authorised" 
to  be  "  used  and  frequented  in  every  church  in 
the  kingdom."  The  introduction,  with  all  its 
elaborate  promise  of  a  future  perfection  disappears, 
and,  in  its  place,  there  is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmer, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  references  to  other 
translations,  taking  a  safe  Via  Media  tone,  blaming 
those  who  "  refuse  to  read,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"  inordinate  reading,"  on  the  other.  This  neutral 
character,  so  characteristic  of  Cranmer's  policy,  was 
doubtless  that  which  enabled  it  to  keep  its  ground 
during  the  changing  moods  of  Henry's  later  years. 
It  was  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Church  till  1568 
— the  interval  of  Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it, 
accordingly,  were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions 
of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552. 

 ;  (  

«  Such,  eg.,  as  "  worthy  fruits  of  penance." 


The  Psalms,  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  from  Scrip- . 
ture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Sen-ices,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,*  still 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  oscillating 
character  of  the  book  is  shown  in  the  use  of"  love  ' 
instead  of  "  charity  "  in  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  and  "  congre- 
gation "  instead  of  "  church  "  generally,  after  Tyn- 
dal ;  while  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  we  have  the  singular 
rendering,  as  if  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  opponents, 
"  with  authority  of  priesthood."  The  plan  of  indi- 
cating doubtful  texts  by  a  smaller  type  was  ad- 
hered to,  and  was  applied,  among  other  passages,  to 
Ps.  xiv.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  more  memorable  text  of 
1  John  v.  7.  The  translation  of  XTim.  iii.  16, 
"  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  pro- 
fitable," &c.,  anticipated  a  construction  of  that  text 
which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of,  and  sometimes 
attacked,  as  an  innovation.  In  this,  however, Tyndal 
had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva. — (1.)  The  experimental  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Cheke  ». 
into  a  purer  English  than  before  (Strype,  Life  of 
Cheke,  vii.  3),  had  so  little  influence  on  the  versions  ' 
that  followed  that  it  hardly  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  showing  that  scholars  were  as 
yet  unsatisfied.  The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a 
check  to  the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva  entered  on 
it  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  Cranmer's  Version 
did  not  come  up  to  their  ideal.  Its  size  made  it  too  j 
costly.  There  were  no  explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes. 
It  followed  Coverdale  too  closely;  and  where  it 
deviated,  did  so,  in  some  instances,  in  a  retrograde 
direction.  The  Genevan  refugees — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  aud  * 
Coverdale  himself — laboured  "  for  two  years  or 
more,  day  and  night."  They  entered  on  their 
"  great  and  wonderful  work "  with  much  "  fear 
and  trembling."  Their  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
"  diligently  revised  ly  the  most  approved  Greek 
examples"  (MSS.  or  editions?)  {Preface).  The 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by 
Conrad  Badius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  * 

(2.)  Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  years,  « 
the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Largely  imported 
in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  printed  in 
England  in  1561,  and  a  patent  of  monopoly  given 
to  James  Bodleigh.  This  was  transferred,  iu  1576, 
to  Barker,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  printing  , 
Bibles  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were  , 
printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way, 
as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  The  causes  of 
this  general  acceptance  are  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and 
more  portable — a  small  quarto,  instead  of  the  large 
folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Great  Bible."  It  was  the  first 
Bible  which  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  black  letter,  * 
and  appeared  in  Roman  type.  It  was  the  first 
which,  following  the  Hebrew  example,  recognised 
the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  the  preachers  or 
hearers  of  sermons.  It  was  accompanied,  in  most 
of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictionary  of 
considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  really 
helpful  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
and  were  looked  on  as  spiritual  and  evangelical. 
It  was  accordingly  the  version  specially  adopted  by 
the  great  Puritan  party  through  the  whole  reign  ol 
Elizabeth,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  based  on  Tyndal's  Version,  often 
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returning  to  it  where  the  intermediate  renderings 
had  had  the  character  of  a  compromise. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: — (1)  It  professes  a  desire  to  restore  the 
"  true  writing  "  of  many  Hebrew  names,  and  we 
meet  accordingly  with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac), 
Jnacob,  and  the  like.  (2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St. 
7  Paul  from  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and,  in  a  short  Preface,  leaves  the  authorship  an 
open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the  principle  of 
putting  all  words  not  in  the  original  in  Italics. 

(4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  Bible, 
something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Church's  lessons,  commemo- 
rating Scripture  facts,  and  the  deaths  of  the  great 
Reformers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether. 

(5)  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
7  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (6)  The  notes  were  cha- 
racteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  politics.  They  made  allegiance  to  kings 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  and  in 
one  instance  (note  on  2  Chr.  rr.  16)  at  least 

•  seemed,  to  the  easily  startled  James  I.,  to  favour 
tyrannicide.1 

(4.)  The  circumstances  of  the  early  introduction 
of  the  Geneva  Version  are  worth  mentioning,  if 
only  as  showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great 
fathers  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  most  con- 
servative of  Anglican  theologians,  acted  from  that 
which  has  too  often  animated  their  successors.  Men 
talk  now  of  different  translations  and  various  read- 
ings as  likely  to  undermine  the  fiiith  of  the  people. 
When  application  was  made  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  1565,  to  support  Bodleigh's  application  for  a 
licence  to  reprint  the  Geneva  Version  in  12mo.,  he 
wrote  to  Cecil  in  its  favour.  He  was  at  the  time 
looking  forward  to  the  work  he  afterwards  accom- 
plished, of  "  one  other  special  Bible  for  the 
Churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  convenient  time  and 
leisure  should  permit ;"  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
would  "  nothing  hinder,  but  rather  doo  much  good, 
to  hare  diversity  of  translations  and  readings" 
(Strype,  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).'  In  many  of  the 
later  reprints  of  this  edition  the  N.  T.  purports  to 
be  based  upon  Beza's  Latin  Version ;  and  the  notes 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Camer,  P.  Leseler, 
Villerius,  and  Fr.  Junius. 

IX.  The  Bishops'  Bible. — (1.)  The  facts  just 
stated  will  account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  spite  of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring 
out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Genera.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suffragans  presents  some  points  of  interest,  as 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  as  to  the 
true  theory  of  a  translation.  Thus  while  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  the  "  common 
translation  "  (Geneva  ?),  as  "  following  Munster  too 
much,"  and  so  "  swerving  much  from  the  Hebrew," 
Guest,  Bishop  of  St  David's,  who  took  the  Psalms, 
acted  on  the  principle  of  translating  them  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  N.  T.  quotations,  "  for  the  avoiding 
of  offence;"  and  Coi,  Bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 


k  The  note  "  Herein  he  showed  that  he  lacked  zeal,  for 
she  ought  to  have  died,"  was  probably  one  which  Scotch 
fanatics  had  handled  in  connexion  with  the  namo  of 
James's  mother, 
i  The  Geneva  Version,  as  published  by  Barker,  is  that 
j  popularly  known  as  tbx  Brttcha  Bible,  from  its  rendering 
'  of  Gen.  111.  T.  It  had  bxwever  been  preceded  in  this  by 
WyclinVs. 


down  the  sensible  rule  that  "  inkhorn  terms  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  to  add  "  that  the  usual 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  tar  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  bear"  (Strype,  Porter,  iii.  6).  The  prin- 
ciple of  pious  frauds,  of  distorting  the  truth  for  the 
sake  of  edification,  has  perhaps  often  been  acted  on 
by  other  translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  ex- 
plicitly avowed  as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

(2.)  The  bishops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number, 
together  with  some  deans  and  professore,  brought 
out  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  a  magnificent  folio 
(1568  and  1572).  Everything  had  been  done  to  make 
it  attractive.  A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated 
the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the  Seriptuiw, 
and  (quoting  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fisher)  ad- 
mitted the  position  which  Liter  divines  have  often 
been  slow  to  admit,  that  "  there  be  yet  in  the 
Gospel  many  dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt, 
to  the  posterity  shall  be  made  much  more  open." 
Wood-engravings  of  a  much  higher  character  than 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  scattered  profusely, 
especially  in  Genesis.  Three  portraits  of  the  Queen, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Lord  Burleigh,  beautiful 
specimens  of  copperplate  engraving,  appeared  on  the 
titlepages  of  the  several  parts.1  A  map  of  Palestine 
was  given,  with  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
in  the  edition  of  1572.  A  most  elaborate  series  of* 
genealogical  tables,  prepared  by  Hugh  Broughton, 
the  great  Rabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  the  antiquary  ( Broughton' s 
name  being  in  disfavour  with  the  bishops),  was  pre- 
fixed (Strype,  Parker,  iv.  20 ;  Lightfoot,  Life  of 
Broughton).  In  some  points  it  followed  previous 
translations,  and  was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer's. 
"  A  new  edition  was  necessary."  "  This  had  led 
some  well-disposed  men  to  recognize  it  again,  not  as 
condemning  the  former  translation,  which  has  been 
followed  mostly  of  any  other  translation,  excepting 
the  original  text"  i^.Pref.  of  1572).  Cranmer's 
Prologue  was  reprinted.  The  Geneva  division  into 
verses  was  adopted  throughout. 

(3.)  Some  peculiarities,  however,  appear  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  (1)  The  Books  of  the  Bible 
are  classified  as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  piw- 
phetic  This  was  easy  enough  for  the  0.  T.,  but 
the  application  of  the  same  idea  to  the  N.  T.  pro- 
duced some  rather  curious  combinations.  The  Gos- 
pels, the  Catholic  Kpisties,  and  those  to  Titus,  Phi- 
lemon, and  the  Hebrews,  are  grouped  together  as 
legal,  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  as  sapiential ;  the 
Acts  appear  as  the  one  historical,  the  Revelation 
as  the  one  prophetic  Book.  (2)  It  is  the  only 
Bible  in  which  many  passages,  sometimes  nearly 
a  whale  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  omitted  when  the  chapters 
were  read  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
(3)  One  edition  contained  the  older  version  of  the 
Psalms  from  Matthew's  Bible,  in  parallel  columns 
with  that  now  issued,  a  true  and  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  benefit  of  a  diversity  of 
translations.  (4)  The  initials  of  the  translators 
were  attached  to  the  Books  which  they  had  seve- 
rally undertaken.    The  work  was  done  on  the  plan 


k  The  fitness  of  these  Illustrations  Is  open  to  question. 
Others  still  more  Incongruous  found  their  way  into  the 
text  of  the  edition  of  1572,  and  the  feelings  of  the  Puritans 
were  shocked  by  seeing  a  woodcut  of  Neptune  in  the  < 
initial  letters  of  Jonah,  Mlcah,  and  Nahum.  uhlle  that  of 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  went  so  far  as  to  give  Led* 
and  the  Swan.  There  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  been 
very  slovenly  editorship  to  penult  this. 
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of  limited,  not  joint  liability.  (5)  Here,  as  in  the 
Geneva,  there  is  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  names  more  accurately,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Heva, 
Isahac,  Uziahu,  &c. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  English  versions,  the  Bishop's 
f  Bible  had  probably  the  least  success.  It  did  not 
command  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  its  size  and 
.  cost  were  tar  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Its  circulation  appears  to  hare  been  practically 
limited  to  the  churches  which  were  ordered  to  be 
supplied  with  it.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  to  boast  of  some  good  Hebrew  scholars  among 
the  translators.    One  of  them,  Bishop  Alley,  had 

*  written  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  though  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Bioughton  (Townley,  Literary 
History  of  the  Bible,  iii.  190),  it  was  defended  as 
vigorously  by  Kulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.  V\, 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  "  the  best 
translation  in  the  world"  (Table  Talk,  Works,  iii. 
2009). 

X.  Rheims  and  Douay. — (1.)  The  successive 
changes  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to 
the  controversialists  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some 
saw  in  it  an  argument  against  any  translation  of 
Scripture  into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people. 
Others  pointed  derisively  to  the  want  of  unity 
which  these  changes  displayed.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  took  the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and 
Gardiner  had  taken  under  Henry  VIII.  They  did 
not  object  to  the  priuciple  of  an  English  translation. 
They  only  charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with 
being  false,  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing:  that  their 
bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had  promised,  but 
had  not  performed.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  they  should  take  some  steps  which  might  en- 
able them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach ,  and 
the  English  refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims — 

*  Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardinal),  and  Bristow — 
undertook  the  work.  Gregory  Martin,  who  had 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  had  signalized  himself  by 
an  attack  on  the  existing  versions,-  and  had  been 
answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Kulke,  Master 
of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  (A  Defence  of  the 
Sincere  and  True  Translation,  &c.) .  The  charges  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  brought  by  Sir 
T.  More  against  Tyndal.  "  The  old  time-honoured 
words  were  discarded.  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  was  set  at  nought  when  the  trans- 
lator's view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  differed  from  what  he  found  in  them."  The 
new  model  translation  was  to  avoid  these  faults. 
It  was  to  command  the  respect  at  once  of  priests 
and  people.    After  an  incubation  of  some  years  it 

'  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582.  Though  Martin 
was  competent  to  translate  from  the  Greek,  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  based  on  "the  authentic  text  of  the 
Vulgate."  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic 
as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly  con- 
troversial. The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the  O.  T.  at 

»  Douay  in  1 609.  The  language  was  precisely  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  men  who  adopted 
Gardiner's  ideal  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be. 
At  every  page  we  stumble  on  "  strange  ink-horn 
words,"  which  never  had  been  English,  and  never 


■  "  A  discovery  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  Holy   but  the  devil's." 


could  be,  such,  e.  g.,  as  '  the  Pascne  and  the 
Azymes"  (Mark  xvi.  1),  "the  arch-synagogue" 
(Mark  v.  35),  "  in  prepuce"  (Rom.  iv.  9),  "  obdu- 
rate with  the  fallacie  of  sin''  (Heb.  iii.  13),  "a 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xi.  4),  "  this  is  the  annuntia- 
tion"  (1  John  v.  5),  "  pre-ordiuate "  (Acts  xiii. 
48),  "  the  justifications  of  our  Lord"  (Luke  i.  6), 
"what  is  to  me  and  thee"  (John  ii.  4),  "longa- 
nimity "  (Rom.  ii.  4),  "  purge  the  old  leaven  that 
you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  you  are  azymes" 
tl  Cor.  iv.  7),  "  you  are  evacuated  from  Christ" 
(Gal.  v.  4),  and  so  on." 

(2.)  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  bow-* 
ever,  we  find  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves 
the  great  work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed, 
and  quotes  almost  uniformly  from  the  Vulgate,  . 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  Rhemish  Version 
tor  having  restored  "charity"  to  the  place  from 
which  Tyndal  had  expelled  it,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  (Of 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church).  U>»i-/t*.  m/.m^.//- 

XI.  Authorised  Version. — (1.)  The  position 
of  the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  versions 
in  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James 
was  hardly  satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  * 
sanctioned  by  authority.  That  cf  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Hugh  Broughton,  who 
spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been  his  mother-tongue,  7 
denounced  the  former  as  being  full  of  "  traps  and 
pit&Us,"  "overthrowing  all  religion,"  and  pro- 
posed a  new  revision  to  be  effected  by  an  English  , 
Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consult  gardeners, 
artists,  and  the  like,  about  the  words  connected 
with  their  several  callings,  and  bound  to  submit 
th'iir  work  to  "  one  qualified  for  difficulties."  This 
ultimate  referee  was,  of  course,  to  be  himself 
(Strype,  Whitgift,  iv.  19,  23).  Unhappily,  neither 
his  temper  nor  his  manners  were  such  as  to  win 
favour  for  this  suggestion.  Whitgift  disliked  him, 
worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile.  His  feeling 
was,  however,  shared  by  others ;  and  among  the 
demands  of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Reinolds  » 
being  the  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new,  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.  The  special  objections 
which  they  urged  were  neither  numerous  (three 
passages  only — Ps.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  Gal.  iv.  25,  ■ 
were  referred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not 
been  carefully  got  up,  or  that  the  bullying  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  had  the  desired  effect 
of  throwing  them  into  some  confusion.  The  bishops 
treated  the  difficulties  which  they  did  raise  with 
supercilious  scorn.  They  were  "  trivial,  old,  and 
often  answered."  Bancroft  raised  the  cry  of  alarm 
which  a  timid  Conservatism  has  so  often  raised 
since.  "  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  end  of  translating" 
(Cardwell,  Conferences,  p.  188).  Cranmer's  words 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again.  Had  it  been 
left  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have  waited  for 
the  A.V.  "till  the  day  after  doomsday."  Even 
wlien  the  work  was  done,  and  the  translators 
acknowledged  that  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  • 
had  been  the  startiug-point  of  it,  they  could  not 


Scriptures  by  the  Heretlkes  of  our  days,  specially  of  the 
English  sectaries."  The  language  of  this  and  other  like 
books  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  ibuslve.  The 
Bible,  in  Protestant  translations,  was  "not  God's  word, 


■  Even  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  felt  the  superiority 
of  the  A  V.,  and  Cballoncr,  In  his  editions  of  the  N.  T.  in 
1748,  and  the  Bible,  17S3,  often  follows  It  In  preference  to  ** 
the  Rheims  and  Douay  translations. 
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resist  flw  temptation  of  *  fling  at  their  opponents. 
The  objections  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  had,  they  said, 
been  nothing  more  than  a  shift  to  justify  the 
refusal  of  the  Puritans  to  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book  {Preface  to  A.V.).  But  the  king 
disliked  the  politics  of  the  Genera  Bible.  Either 
repeating  what  he  had  heard  from  others,  or 
exercising  his  own  judgment,  he  declared  that 

f  there  was  as  yet  no  good  translation,  and  that 
that  was  the  worst  of  all.  Nothing,  however, 
was  settled  at  the  Conference  beyond  the  hope 
thus  held  out, 

(2.)  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
work  of  organising  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 

0  genial  to  him,  and  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly 
commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fifty-four  scho- 
lars* to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  wise  and  fair  one.  Andrews, 
f  Sararia,  Overal,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  represented 
the  "higher"  party  in  the  Church;  Keinolds, 
Chaderton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.*  Scho- 
larship unconnected  with  party  wai  represented  by 
Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  One  nume  is  indeed 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  greatest  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  age,  the  man  who  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil  (1 595),  urged  this  very  plan  oi'a  joint  transla- 
tion, who  had  already  translated  several  books  of 
the  O.T.  (Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Daniel,  Lamentations) 

"  was  ignominiously  excluded.  This  may  have  been, 
in  part,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  But  in 
part,  also,  it  was  owing  to  Broughton's  own  cha- 
racter. An  unmanageable  temper  showing  <tself 
in  violent  language,  and  the  habit  of  stigmatising 
those  who  differed  from  him,  even  on  such  questions 
as  those  connected  with  names  and  dates,  as  here- 
tical and  atheistic,  must  have  made  him  thoroughly 
impracticable;  one  of  the  men  whose  presence 
throws  a  Committee  or  Conference  into  chaos.t 

(3.)  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own 
consciences  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the 
men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  and  labo- 
rious task?  The  king  was  not  disposed  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  state  revenue.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  always  plentiful  in  the  household  of  the 
English  Solomon,  and  from  him  they  received 

"  nothing  (Hey wood,  State  of  Auth.  Bibl.  Revision). 
There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 
liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpen- 
sive. A  king's  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
chapters,  commending  all  the  translators  to  their 

a  favourable  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contri- 
bute in  all  1000  marks,  and  the  king  was  to  be 
informed  of  each  man's  liberality.  If  any  livings 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons, 
became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  it, 
that  be  might  nominate  some  of  the  translators  to 
the  vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  free  board  and 
lodging  to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 


•    °  Only  forty-seven  names  appear  In  the  king's  list 
?  (Bum  ;t,  Rrform.  Rt&irdi).  Seven  may  have  died,  or  de- 
clined to  act;  or  ft  may  have  been  Intended  that  there 
should  be  a  final  Committee  of  Revision.   A  full  list  is 
given  by  Fuller  (CK.  Hist,  x) ;  and  ts  reproduced,  with 
biographical  particulars,  by  Todd  and  Anderson. 
»  This,  side  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  death  of 
f  Keinolds  and  Lively  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 


country  to  labour  in  the  great  work  (Strype, 
Whitgift,  ir.).  That  the  king  might  take  his 
place  as  the  director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  tiftein 
instructions  was  sent  to  each  translator,  and  appa- 
rently circulated  freely  in  both  Universities. 

(4.)  The  instructions  thus  given  will  be  found 
in  Fuller  (/.  c),  and  with  a  more  accurate  text  iu 
Burnet  {Reform.  Records).  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  give  them  here  in  full ;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work 
in  hand,  and  its  relation  to  previous  versions. 
(1)  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  — 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  This 
was  intended  probably  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  those 
who  saw,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  version,  a  con- 
demnation of  that  already  existing.  (2)  The  names 
of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  retained,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  as  they  aie  vulgarly  used.  This 
was  to  guard  against  forms  like  Izhak,  Jeremiahu, 
&c.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  versions, 
and  which  some  Hebrew  scholars  were  willing  to 
introduce  more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably 
the  forms  Jeremy,  Elias,  Osee,  Core,  in  the  N.T. 
(3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the 
woni  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation. 
The  rule  was  apparently  given  for  the  sake  of  this 
special  application.  "Charity,"  in  1  Cor,  xiii. 
was  probably  also  due  to  it.  The  earlier  versions, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  gone  on  the  opposite 
principle.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  signi- 
fications, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the 
analogy  of  faith.  Thif,  like  the  former,  tends  to 
confound  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and  the 
translator,  and  substitutes  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuracy.  (5)  The  division  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little 
as  possible.  Hen,  again,  convenience  was  more  in 
view  than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is 
that  divisions  are  perpetuated  which  are  manifestly 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  (6)  No  marginal  notes 
to  be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.  This  was  obviously  directed 
against  the  Geneva  notes,  as  the  special  objects  of 
the  king's  aversion.  Practically,  however,  in 
whatever  feeling  it  originated,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  A.V.  came  out  as  it  did,  without  note  or 
comment.  The  open  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  leaders.  The  work  of  interpretation  was  left 
free.  Had  an  opposite,  course  been  adopted,  we 
might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole 
body  of  Exegesis  imposed  upon  the  Church  by 
authority,  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  absolutism  of  James,  the  high-flying 
prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  places 
to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  tit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.  The  prin- 
ciple that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter  was 
thus  recognised,  but  practically  the  marginal  refer- 
ences of  the  A.V.  of  1611  were  somewhat  scanty, 
roost  of  those  now  printed  having  been  added  in 
later  editions.    (8  and  9)  State  plan  of  translation. 


The  loss  of  tno  latter,  Hebrew  professor  at  Cambridge  for 
thirty  years,  was  every  way  deplorable. 

4  It  deserves  notice  that  Brougbton  Is  the  only  English 
translator  who  has  adopted  the  Eternal  as  the  equivalent  * 
for  Jehovah,  as  In  the  French  version.    To  him  alu: 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  oiber  divine,  we  owe  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Descent  into  HelL 
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Each  company  of  translators  is  to  take  its  own 
books;  each  person  to  bring  his  own  corrections. 
The  company  to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished 
their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
so  on.  (10)  Provides  for  differences  of  opinion 
between  two  companies  by  referring  them  to  o 
general  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (12)  Invites 
suggestions  from  any  quarter.    (13)  Karnes  the 

*  directors  of  the  work :  Andiews,  Dean  of  West- 
minster; Barlow.  Dean  of  Chester;  and  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Univer- 
sities. (14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  sc.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's, 
Whitchurch's,  (Cranmer's),  and  Geneva.  (15) 
Authorises  Universities  to  appoint  three  or  four 
overseers  of  the  work. 

(5.)  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  correspond- 
ence connected  with  this  work,  or  any  minute  of 
the  meetings  for  conference  is  still  extant.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  silence  with  which  the 
version  that  was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half  was 

*  ushered  into  the  world.  Here  and  there  we  get 
glimpses  of  scholars  coming  from  their  country 
livings  to  their  old  college  haunts  to  work  diligently 
at  the  task  assigned  them  ( Peck,  Desiderata  Curiosa, 
ii.  87).  We  see  the  meetings  of  translators,  one 
man  reading  the  chapter  which  he  has  been  at 
work  on,  while  the  others  listen,  with  the  original, 
or  Latin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish  versions 
in  their  hands  (Selden,  Table  Talk).  We  may  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  differences  of  opinion, 
settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  "  odd  man,"  or 
by  the  strong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like 
Bancroft,'  the  minority  comforting  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  truth 
to  be  outvoted  (Gell,  £ssay  towards  Amendment 
of  last  Eng.  transl.  of  Bible,  p.  321).*  Dogmatic 
interests  were  in  some  cases  allowed  to  bias  the 
translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of  one  party,  the  pre- 

t  latic  views  of  another,  were  both  represented  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy  (Gell,  /.  c.).' 

(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  scpa- 

»  rate  companies  comparing  notes  as  directed.  When 
the  work  drew  towards  its  completion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
any  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king's  letter,  of  a  share  in 
the  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 

'  not  contribute.    The  matter  had  now  reached  its 

'  Miles  Smith,  himself  a  translator  and  the  writer  of 
the  Preface,  complained  of  Bancroft  that  there  was  no 
contradicting  bim  (Beard,  Rented  Eng.  Bible). 

•  Gell's  evidence,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Abbot,  carries  some  weight  with  it  His  works  are  to  be 
found  In  the  Brit.  Mug.  Library,  Mr.  Scrivener's  statement 
to  the  contrary  being  apparently  an  oversight  (Supplement 
tuA.  V.  of /f.T.  p.  101). 

«  The  following  passages  are  those  commonly  referred 
to  in  support  of  this  charge :  (1)  The  rendering  •'  such  as 
should  be  saved,"  in  Acts  II.  41.  (2)  The  insertion  of 
the  words  *  any  man  "  In  Hen.  x.  38  ("  the  Just  shall  live 
by  faith,  but  If  any  man  draw  back."  &c),  to  avoid  an 
inference  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Final  Perse- 
verance. (3)  The  use  of  "  bishopric,"  in  Acts  L  20,  of 
'  oversight,"  In  I  Pet  v.  2,  of  -  bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  ill.  1, 
*c,  and  "overseers,"  In  Acts  xx.  2s,  In  order  to  avuld 
the  Identification  of  Bishops  and  Elders.  (4)  The  chapter- 


business  stage,  and  the  Company  of  Stationers 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  editors  thirty  i 
pounds  each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine 
months'  labour.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task 
of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was  p 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 
Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the 
Dedication  and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents 
the  first  is  unfortunately  familiar  enough  to  us, 
and  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  its  servile  adulation.* 
James  I.  is  "  that  sanctified  person,"  "  enriched  with 
singular  and  extraordinary  graces,''  that  had  ap- 
peared "  as  the  sun  in  his  strength."  To  him  they 
appeal  against  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they 
describe,  in  somewhat  peevish  accents,  as  "  Popish 
persons  or  self-conceited  brethren."  The  Preface 
to  the  Reader  is  more  interesting,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  translators  acted. 
They  "  never  thought  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a 
bad  one  a  good  one."  "  Their  endeavour  was  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones 
one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
steering  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
"  left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,"  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papists  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose 
to  darken  the  sense."  They  vindicate  the  practice, 
in  which  they  indulge  very  freely,  of  translating 
one  word  in  the  original  by  many  English  words, 
partly  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  one  word  that  will  express 
all  the  meanings  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partly  on 
the  somewhat  childish  plea  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  choose  some  words  for  the  high  honour  of  being 
the  channels  of  God's  truth,  and  to  pass  over  others 
as  unworthy. 

(7.)  The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at 
once  supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact  * 
that  five  editions  were  published  in  three  years, 
shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand.  But  the 
Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in  many  Churches, 
(Andrews  takes  his  texts  from  it  in  preaching  before  » 
the  king  as  late  as  1621),  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thirteen 
reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  loll  and  1617. ' 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression  which  the 
A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Pro- 
bably, as  in  most  like  cases,  it  was  far  less  for  good  or 
evil  than  friends  or  foes  expected.  The  Puritans,  and 
the  religious  portion  of  the  middle  classes  generally, 
missed  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  book  (Fuller,  Ch. 
Hist.  x.  50,  51).  The  Romanists  spoke  as  usual, 
of  the  unsettling  eflect  of  these  frequent  changes, 
and  of  the  marginal  readings  as  leaving  men  in  doubt 
what  was  the  truth  of  Scripture.1   One  frantic  cry 

heading  of  Ps.  cxllx.  in  1611  (since  altered),  "The  Prophet 
exhorteth  to  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  oath 
given  the  Church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men."  Blunt 
(Duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,  Lect  II.)  appears,  In  this  ques- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  prosecution ;  Trench  (tin  the  A.  V 
of  the  Jt.  T.  c  x.)  on  that  of  the  defence.  The  charge  of  an 
undue,  bias  against  Home  in  1  Cor.  xL  2?.  Gal.  v.  6,  Heb. 
xliL  4,  is  oue  on  which  an  acquittal  may  be  pronounced 
with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

•  It  may  be  at  least  pleaded,  in  mitigation,  that  the  flattery 
of  the  translators  is  outdone  by  that  of  Francis  Bacon. 

'  Whi  taker's  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  charge  is 
worth  quoting:  "No  inconvenience  will  follow  if  inter- 
pretations or  versions  of  Scripture,  when  they  have  become 
obsolete,  or  ceased  to  be  Intelligible,  may  be  fcfUrward* 
changed  or  corrected  "  (.Dissert,  on  Script,  p.  25  i.  Parker 
Sot  ed.).  11m  wiser  divines  or  the  English  Church  had 
not  then  leamt  to  raise  the  cry  of  finality. 
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1'  tyv'ki.  -  the  A.  V.  has  intertwined  itself  with  the  contro- 
vereies' the  Motion,  the  literature  of  the  English 

Hnrti:  /Wi»/>MPeoP,e-  14  hRS  goo*,  wlierever  they  have  gone,  over 
4li-t.  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  most  solemn  and 
tender  of  individual  memories  are,  for  the  most  part, 
associated  with  it.  Men  leaving  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  Church  of  Home  turn  regretfully 
with  a  yearning  look  at  that  noble  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undehled,"  which  they  are  about  to  exchange 
for  the  uncouth  monstrosities  of  Rheim*  and  Douay. 
In  this  case  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  positiou 
of  the  A.  V.  has  been  strengthened,  less  by  the  skill 
of  its  defenders  than  by  the  weakness  of  its  assail- 
ants.   While  from  time  to  time,  scholars  and  divines 


was  heard  from  Hugh  Broughton  the  rejected 
(  Works,  p.  661),  who  "  would  rather  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  wild  horses  than  impose  such  a  version 
on  the  poor  churches  of  Kngland."  Selden,  a  few 
years  later,  gives  a  calmer  and  more  favourable 
judgment.  It  is  "the  best  of  all  translations  as 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  original."  This,  how- 
ever, is  qualified  by  the  remark  that  "  no  book  in 
the  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  is,  word  for 
word,  with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms, 
This  is  well  enough  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do 
with  it,  but  when  it  comes  among  the  common 
*  people,  Lord!  what  gear  do  they  make  of  it!" 
(Table-Talk).  The  feeling  of  which  this  was  the 
expression,  led  even  in  the  midst  of  the  agitations 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proposals  for  another  revi- 
/  sion,  which,  after  being  brought  forward  in  the 
/  Grand  Committee  of  Religion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Jan.  1656,  was  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee, acting  under  Whitelocke,  with  power  to 
consult  divines  and  report.  Conferences  were  ac- 
cordingly held  frequently  at  Whitelocke's  house,  at 
which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illustrious  names, 
those  of  Walton  and  Cudworth.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Memorials,  p.  564 ; 
Collier,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  9).  No  report  was  ever  made, 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conservative 
feeling,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plans 
of  further  alteration.  Many  had  ceased  to  care  for 
the  Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content 
with  the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was 
j  a  voice  raised,  like  R.  Gell's  (to!  supra),  declaring 
that  it  had  defects,  that  it  bore  in  some  things  the 
stamp  of  the  dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  321 ). 

1 8.)  The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that 
of  Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
r  few  words  "inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good 
deal  {Pre/.).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  it  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a  long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  With  many,  of  course, 
this  has  been  only  the  routine  repetition  of  a  tradi- 
tional boast.  "Our  unrivalled  Translation,"  and 
"  our  incomparable  Liturgy,"  have  been,  equally, 
phrases  of  course.  But  there  have  been  witnesses 
of  a  tar  higher  weight.  In  proportion  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  18th  century  was  infected  with  a  La- 
tinised or  Gallicised  style,  did  those  who  had  a 
purer  taste  look  with  reverence  to  the  strength  and 
purity  of  a  better  time  as  represented  in  the  A.  V. 
Thus  Addison  dwells  on  its  ennobling  the  coldness 
of  modern  languages  with  the  glowing  phrases  of 
Hebrew  (Spectator,  No.  405,1,  and  Swift  confesses 
that  "  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of 
an  English  style  far  fitter  for  that  work  than  any 
we  see  in  our  present  writings  "  (Letter  to  Lord 
t  Oxford).  Each  half-century  has  naturally  added 
*   to  the  prestige  of  these  merits.   The  language  of 


(Lowth,  Newcoine,  Waterland,  Trench,  Ellicott;, 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  those  who 
have  attacked  the  present  version  and  produced  new 
ones  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  narrow 
knowledge  and  defective  taste  (Purver,  and  Har- 
wood,  and  Bellamy,  and  Conquest),  just  able  to 
pick  out  a  few  obvious  faults,  and  showing  their 
competence  for  the  task  by  entering  on  the  work 
of  translating  or  revising  the  whole  Bible  single- 
handed.  One  memorable  exception  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  passed  over.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe,  iii. 
ch.  2,  ad  fm.)  records  a  brief  but  emphatic  protest 
against  the  "enthusiastic  praise"  which  has  been 
lavished  on  this  translation.  "  It  may,  in  the  eye* 
of  many,  be  a  better  English,  but  it  is  not  the 
English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  ...  It 
abounds,  in  fact,  especially  in  the  0.  T.,  with  obso- 
lete phraseology,  and  with  single  words  long  since 
abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  us."  The 
statement  may,  it  is  believed,  be  accepted  as  an 
encomium.  If  it  had  been  the  English  of  the  men 
of  letters  of  James's  reign,  would  it  have  retained 
as  it  has  done,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  hold 
on  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  affections  of  the 
English  people? 

XII.  SCIIKMES  FOR  A  Revision. — (1.)  A  notice 
of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  A.  V.  though 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be  without 
it's  use  for  future  labourers.  The  first  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  was  not  favourable  for  such  a  work. 
An  almost  solitary  Essay  for  a  New  Translation 
by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no  notice 
(Todd,  Life  of  Walton,  i.  134).  A  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  an  English  translation,  singularly  vulgar 
and  offensive,  was  published  in  1729,  of  which 
extracts  are  given  by  Lewis  (Hist,  of  Trans),  ch.  v.). 
With  the  slight  revival  of  learning  among  the 
scholars  of  the  latter  half  of  that  period  the  subject 
was  again  mooted.  Lowth  in  a  Visitation  Sermon 
(1758),  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  Speech  intended  for 
Convocation  (1761),  recommended  it  Matt  Pilk- 
ington  in  his  Remarks  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brett,  in  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
Bible  (1760),  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  consulting 
them  with  relet  euce  to  the  O.  T.  as  well  as  the 
N.  T.,  with  a  view  to  a  more  accurate  text  than 
that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew,  the  former  insisting 
also  on  the  obsolete  words  which  are  scattered  in  the 
A.  V.,  and  giving  a  nseful  Alphabetic  list  of  them. 
A  folio  Hew  and  Sterol  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker  (1764),  was  a 
more  ambitious  attempt  He  dwells  at  some  length 
on  the  "obsolete,  uncouth,  clownish"  expressions 
which  disfigure  the  A.  V.  He  includes  in  his  list 
such  words  as  "  joyous,"  '•  solace,"  "  damsel," 
"  day-spring,"  "  bereaved,"  "  marvels,"  "  bondmen." 
He  substitutes  "  he  hearkened  to  what  he  said,"  for 
he  hearkened  to  his  voice ;"  "  eat  victuals,"  for 
"  eat  bread  "  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  "  was  in  favour  with," 
for  "  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of ;"  "  was  angry," 
lor  "  his  wrath  was  kindled."  In  spite  of  this 
defective  taste,  however,  the  work  has  considerable 
merit,  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  original, 
and  of  many  of  the  best  commentators,  and  may  be 
contrasted  favourably  with  most  of  the  single-handed 
translations  that  have  followed.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and  folly  which 
was  reached  in  Harwood's  Literal  Translation  of  tie 
A".  T.  "  with  freedom,  spirit,  and  elegance"  (1768). 
Here  again,  a  few  samples  are  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  whole.    "  The  young  lady  is  net 
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dead  "  (Murk  r.  39).  "  A  gentleman  of  splendid 
family  and  opulent  fortone  had  two  sons"  (Luke  xr. 
11).  "The  clergyman  said,  You  have  given  him 
the  only  right  and  proper  answer "  (Mark  xii.  32). 
"  We  shall  not  pay  the  common  debt  of  nature,  bat 
by  a  soft  transition,  &c."  (1  Cor.  xv.  51). 

(2.)  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  lelt  entirely 
in  such  hands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worsley 
"  according  to  the  present  idiom  of  the  Knglish 
tongue  "  ( 1 770)  was,  at  least,  less  offensive.  DureH 
(Preface  to  Job),  Lowth  (Preface  to  /safaA),  Blayney 
(Pre/,  to  Jeremiah,  1 784),  were  all  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  new,  or  revised  translation.  Durell  dwells  most 
on  the  arbitrary  additions  and  omissions  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Job,  on  the  total  absence  in  some  cases, 
of  any  intelligible  meaning.  Lowth  speaks  chiefly 
of  the  faulty  state  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
urges  a  correction  of  it,  partly  from  various  read- 

/  ings,  partly  from  ancient  versions,  partly  from  con- 
jecture. Each  of  the  three  contributed,  in  the  best 
way,  to  the  work  which  they  had  little  expectation 
of  seeing  accomplished,  by  labouring  steadily  at  a 
single  book  and  committing  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.'  Kennicott's  labours  in  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  0.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  expectations 
that  there  might  before  long  be  something  like  a 
basis  for  a  new  version  in  a  restored  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for 
a  New  Translation  (1786).  His  remarks  on  the 
history  of  English  translations,  his  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellences  of  the  A.  V.,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tyndal's  work  as  pervading  it,  his  critical 
notes  on  the  true  principles  of  translation,  on  the 
A.  V.  as  falling  short  of  thetoy  may  still  he  read 
with  interest.  He  too  like  Lowth  finds  fault  with 
the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  disregard 
of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The  proposal 
was  well  received  by  many  Biblical  scholars,  Lowth, 
Kennicott,  and  Harrington,  being  foremost  among 
its  patrons.  The  work  was  issued  in  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 

7  further  than  2  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly  perhaps  owing 
to  its  incompleteness,  but  still  more  from  the  ex- 
treme boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  conclu- 
sions of  n  later  criticism,*  Dr.  Geddes's  translation 
fell  rapidly  into  disfavour.  A  Sermon  by  White 
(famous  for  his  Bampton  Lectures)  in  1779,  and 
two  Pamphlets  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  the  first  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  1789 ;  the  second  on  the 
Epistles,  in  1794,  though  attacked  in  an  Apology 
for  the  Liturgy  and  Church  of  England  (1795), 
helped  to  keep  the  discussion  from  oblivion. 
(3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like  many  other 

•  salutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the  French  Re- 
volution. In  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome  had  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing 
a  host  of  authorities  (Doddridge,  Wesley,  Campbell, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned),  aud  taking 

7  Whatever  be  the  demerits  of  Lowth 's  Isaiah.  It  de- 
serves something  better  than  the  sarcasm  or  Hard,  that 
*•  Its  only  use  was  to  shew  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  any  new  translation."  As  the  Boswell  of  Warburton, 
Hurd  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  attacking  an  old 
antagonist  of  his  master's. 

•  "  1  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  It  [the  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  J  is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven  of  the 

*  heroic  ages.  Let  the  father  of  Hebrew  be  tried  by  the 


the  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  translations  of 
the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  in  1795,  by 
Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in  1798. 
Campbell's  version  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  1795. 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  A 
feeble  pamphlet  by  George  Burges  (Letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ely),  took  the  ground  that  "  the 
present  period  was  unfit,"  and  from  tliat  time, 
Conservatism,  pure  and  simple,  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. To  suggest  that  the  A.  V.  might  be  - 
inaccurate,  was  almost  as  bad  as  holding  "  French 
principles."  There  is  a  long  interval  before  the 
question  again  comes  into  anything  like  prominence, 
and  then  there  is  a  new  school  of  critics  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere,  ready  to  do  battle 
vigorously  for  things  as  they  are.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Classical  f 
Journal  (Mo.  36),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a  new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(1818).  The  work  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
enough,  and  a  tremendous  battery  was  opened  upon 
it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nos.  37  and  38),  as 
afterwards  (No.  46)  upon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir 
J.  B.  Burges,  who  came  forward  with  a  Pamphlet  in 
its  defence  (Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Transla- 
tion, 1819).  The  rash  assertion  of  both  Bellamy  and 
Burges  that  the  A.  V.  had  been  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  a  general  deficiency 
in  all  accurate  scholarship,  made  them  easy  victims. 
The  personal  element  of  this  controversy  may  well 
be  passed  over,  but  three  less  ephemeral  works 
issued  from  it,  which  any  future  labourer  in  the 
same  field  will  find  worth  consulting.  Whitaker's 
Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry,  was  chiefly  an 
able  exposure  of  the  exaggerated  statement  just 
mentioned.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  his  Vindication  of  the 
Authorised  Translation  (1819),  entered  more  fully  ? 
than  any  previous  writer  had  done  into  the  history 
of  the  A.  V.,  and  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  lives 
and  qualifications  of  the  translators  not  easily  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.*  The  most  masterly,  however, 
of  the  manifestoes  against  all  change,  was  n  pamphlet 
(Remarks  on  the  CHlical  Principles,  tic,  Oxford, 
1 820),  published  anonymously,  but  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength 
of  the  argument  lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  impossibility  of 
any  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  » 
0.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T., 
the  expediency  therefore  of  adhering  to  a  Textus  re- 
ceptus  in  both.  The  argument  may  not  be  decisive, 
but  the  scholarship  and  acuteness  brought  to  bear  on 
it  make  the  book  instructive,  and  any  one  entering 
on  the  work  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read  it, 
that  he  may  know  what  difficulties  he  has  to  face.' 

(4.)  A  correspondence  between  Herbert  Marsh, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in 
1828,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain.  Marsh  had 
spoken  (Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  295) 
with  some  contempt  of  the  A.  V.  as  based  on 
Tyndal's,  Tyndal's  on  Luther's,  and  Luther's  on 

same  rules  of  criticism  as  the  father  of  Greek  history." 

*  A  short  epitome  of  this  portion  of  Todd's  book  has 
been  published  by  the  8. 1*.  C  K.  as  a  tract,  aud  will  be 
found  useful. 

»  About  this  period  also  (1819)  a  new  edition  of  New- 
come's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  and  other 
Unitarian  ministers,  and,  like  Bellamy's  attempt  on  the 
0.  T,  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of  lbs 
great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  revision. 
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Minuter'*  Lexicon,  which  was  itself  bused  on  the 
Vulgate.  There  was,  therefore,  on  this  view,  no 
real  translation  from  the  Hebrew  in  any  one  of 
these.  Substantially  this  was  what  Bellamy  had 
said  before,  but  Marsh  was  a  man  of  a  different 
calibre,  and  made  out  a  stronger  case.  Walter,  in 
his  answer,  proves  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyndal 
knew  some  Hebrew,ond  that  Luther  in  some  instances 
followed  Rabbinical  authoiity  and  not  the  Vulgate ; 
but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent  of  sliow- 
t  ing  that  Tyndal's  version  of  the  0.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luther's,  or  Luther's  of  the  Latin. 

(5.)  The  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  seen 
the  question  of  a  revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fresh  prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power 
have  sometimes  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with 
it  in  wrong  ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound 
theologians,  have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  it 
f  forward  by  their  work.  Dr.  Conquest's  Bible,  with 
"  20,000  emendations"  (1841 ),  has  not  commanded 
the  respect  of  critics,  and  is  almost  self-condemned  by 
the  silly  ostentation  of  its  title.  The  motions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Heywood,  have  borne  little  fruit 
beyond  the  display  of  feeble  Liberalism  and  yet 
feebler  Conservatism  by  which  such  debates  are,  for 
the  most  part,  characterised ;  nor  have  the  discus- 
sions in  Convocation,  though  opened  by  a  scholar 
of  high  repute  (Professor  Selwyu),  been  much  more 
productive.  Dr.  Beard's,  A  recited  English  Bible 
the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though  tending  to 
overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet  valuable  as 
containing  much  information,  and  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  more  learned  Nonconformists.  Far 
more  important,  every  way,  both  as  virtually  an 
authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as  contri- 
buting largely  to  it,  are  Professor  Scholefield's 
Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  tf.  T. 
(1832).  In  his  second  edition,  indeed,  he  disclaims 
any  wish  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle 
which  he  lays  down  clearly  and  truly  in  his  preface, 
that  if  there  is  "  any  adventitious  difficulty  result-' 
ing  from  a  defective  translation,  then  it  is  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  charity  and  of  duty  to  clear 
away  the  difficulty  as  much  as  possible,"  leads 
legitimately  to  at  least  a  revision ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Selwyn  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hints 
(1857),  has  deliberately  adopted.  To  Bishop  Elli- 
cott  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having  spoken  at 
once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter.  Putting  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  join  those 
who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is,  "  God 
/forbid.  ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  aouls 
{  with  the  thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are 
either  insignificant  or  imaginary.  There  are  errors, 
there  are  inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions, 
there  are  obscurities  ....  and  that  man  who, 
after  being  in  any  degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits 
himself  to  lean  to  the  counsels  of  a  timid  or  |>opular 
obstructireness,  or  who,  intellectually  unable  to 
test  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  nevertheless  per- 
mits himself  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will  .  .  . 
have  to  sustain  the  tremendous  charge  of  having 
dealt  deceitfully  with  the  inviolable  word  of  God" 
(Pre/,  to  Pastoral  Epistles).  The  translations  ap- 
pended by  Dr.  Ellicott  to  his  editions  of  St.  Paul's 


c  Mr.  Milan's  careful  translation  of  the  chief  Oriental 
and  other  versions  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John, 
and  Mr.  Scrivener's  notes  on  Su  Matthew,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  as  valuable  contributions  towards  the  work 
»Ulch  they  deprecate.  A  high  American  authority,  Mr. 


Epistles,  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  altering 
the  A.  V.  "only  where  it  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
inexact,  insufficient,  or  obscure,"  uuiting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  translators  with  a  bold 
truthfulness  in  judging  of  their  work.  The  copious 
collation  of  all  the  earlier  English  versions  mate 
this  port  of  his  book  especially  interesting  and 
valuable.  Dr.  Trench  (  On  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T., 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  conviction  that 
"  a  revision  ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he 
thinks, "  the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue  ore  alike  wanting "  (p.  3). 
The  work  itself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  fullest 
contradiction  possible  of  this  somewhat  despondent 
statement,  and  supplies  a  good  store  of  materials 
for  use  when  the  revision  actually  comes.  The 
Revision  of  the  A.  V.  by  Fine  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  of 
conservative  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to 
the  clear,  pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  does  not 
deserve  the  censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  it 
as  "  promising  little  and  performing  less."  As  yet, 
this  series  includes  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians.  The 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union  ore  signs 
that  there  also  the  same  want  has  been  felt.  The 
translations  given  respectively  by  Alford,  Stanley, 
Jowett,  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  their  re- 
spective Commentaries,  are  in  like  manner,  at  once 
admissions  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  and  con- 
tributions towards  it.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840)  snd  Mr. 
Highton  (1862)  have  ventured  on  the  wider  work 
of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr.  Cookesley 
has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  Part  1. 
of  a  like  undertaking.  It  might  almost  seem  ss  if 
at  last  there  was  something  like  a  consfww  of 
scholars  and  divines  on  this  question.  That  as- 
sumption would,  however,  be  too  hasty.  Partly 
the  vis  inertiae,  which  in  a  large  body  like  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  is  always  great, 
partly  the  fear  of  ulterior  consequences,  partly  sko 
the  indifference  of  the  majority  of  the  laity,  would 
probably,  at  the  present  moment  give  at  least  s 
numerical  majority  to  the  opponents  of  a  revision. 
Writers  on  this  side  are  naturally  less  numerous, 
but  the  feeling  of  Conservatism,  pure  and  simple, 
has  found  utterance  in  four  men  representing  differ- 
ent sections,  and  of  different  calibre, — Mr.  Scrivener 
(Supp.  to  A.  En,).  V.ofN.  T.),  Dr.  M'Caul  {Beams 
for  holding  fast  the  Authorized  English  Version), 
Mr.  C.  &  Malan  {A  Vindication,  ic.),  and  Dr. 
Cumming  (Revision  and  Translation).' 

XIII.  Present  State  op  the  Question.— 
(1.)  To  take  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  A.  V.  requires  revision  would  call  for  no- 
thing less  than  an  examination  of  each  single  Book, 
and  would  therefore  involve  an  amount  of  detail 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits.  To  gives 
few  instances  only,  would  practically  fix  attention 
on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence,  and  so  would  lend  lo 
a  false  rather  than  a  true  estimate.  No  attempt, 
therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring  together  individual 
passages  as  needing  correction.  A  few  remarks  on 
the  chief  questions  which  must  necessarily  come 
before  those  who  undertake  a  revision  will  not, 


George  P.  Marsh,  mav  also  be  referred  to  as  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  Judgment  into  the  scale  atarrm  say 
revision  at  the  present  moment  ( l/xtwru  on  Oe  SncU* 
language,  LecL  xxvlll ). 
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perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Examples,  classified  under 
corresponding  heads,  will  be  found  in  the  book  by 
0i.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scattered  in  the 
form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  Professor  Scholefield. 
(2.)  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  a  Text 

*  confessedly  imperfect.  What  editions  were  used  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those 
published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Beza  between 
1565  and  1598,  and  agreeing  substantially  with  the 
Textua  receptus  of  1633.  It  is  clear,  on  principle, 
that  no  revision  ought  to  ignore  the  results  of  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years.  To  shrink 
from  noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on  printing  as  the 
inspired  Word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant 

■>  reason  for  believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a 
mistake,  is  neither  honest  nor  reverential.  To  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  greater  edification  is  simply  to 
offer  to  God  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  The 
authority  of  the  A.  V.  is  at  any  rate  in  favour  of 
the  practice  of  not  suppressing  facts.  In  Matt.  i. 
11, 

xxvi.  26  ;  Luke  xvii.  36  ;  John  viii.  6  ;  Acts 
xiii.  18;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Heb.  ii.  4;  James  ii.  18; 

1  John  ii.  23;  1  Pet.  ii.  21;  2  Pet.  ii.  11,  18; 

2  John  8,  different  readings  are  given  in  the  margin, 
or,  as  in  1  John  ii.  23,  indicated  by  a  different 
type.    In  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned, 

7  1  John  r.  7  was  printed  in  smaller  letters.  The 
degree  to  which  this  should  be  done  will,  of  course, 
require  discernment.  An  apparatus  like  that  in 
Teschendorf  or  Alford  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place.  Probably  the  useful  Greek  Testament  edited 
by  Mr.  Scrivener  might  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
middle  course. 

.  (3.)  Still  less  had  been  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  for  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
The  Jewish  teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines 
derived  their  knowledge,  had  given  currency  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  Masoretic  text  were  contained  the 

7  ipsissima  verba  of  Revelation,  free  from  all  risks  of 
error,  from  all  casualties  of  transcription.  The 
conventional  phrases,  "  the  authentic  Hebrew," 
"  the  Hebrew  verity  were  the  expression  of  this 
undisceming  reverence.'  They  refused  to  apply  the 
same  rules  of  judgment  here  which  they  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  They  assumed  that  the 
Masoretea  were  infallible,  and  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked 
as  unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Dr.  John 

j  Owen,  tor  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of 
discrepancies  (Proleg.  cap.  vi.).  The  materials  for 
a  revised  text  arc,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the 
N.  T. ;  but  the  labours  of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  J. 
H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson  have  not  been  fruit- 
less, and  here  as  there,  the  older  versions  must  be 
admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  variations  which 

*  once  existed,  but  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
rigorous  uniformity  of  the  later  Rabbis.  Conjec- 
tural emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowth  and 

%  Ewald  have  so  freely  suggested,  ought  to  be  ven- 
tured on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unin- 
telligible without  them. 

(4.)  All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  are  now 
agreed  that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be 


made  in  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  Happily  there 
is  little  risk  of  an  emasculated  elegance  such  as 
might  have  infected  a  new  version  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  very  fact  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
A.  V.,  and  the  general  revival  of  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  are  safeguards 
against  any  like  tampering  now.  Some  words, 
however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  being  altogether 
obsolete ;  others,  more  numerous,  have  been  slowly 
passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower  or  a 
narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  what 
they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  original. 

(5.)  The  self-imposed  law  of  fairness  which  led 
the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English 
words  as  possible  to  the  honour  of  representing  one 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, marred  the  perfection  of  their  work.  Some- 
times the  effect  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn  * 
emphasis  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  serious,  and  affects  the  mean- 
ing.   While  it  would  be  simple  pedantry  to  lay 
down  unconditionally  that  but  one  and  the  same 
word  should  be  used  throughout  for  one  in  the 
original,  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  limita- 
tion is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that 
instances  to  the  contrary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
exceptional  necessities.    Side  by  side  with  this 
|  fault,  there  is  another  just  the  opposite  of  it.  One 
English  word  appears  for  several  Greek  or  Hebrew 
|  words,  and  thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  im- 
portance to  the  right  understanding  of  a  passage, 
|  are  lost  sight  of.    Taken  together,  the  two  forms 
I  of  error,  which  meet,  us  in  well-nigh  every  chapter, 
j  make  the  use  of  an  English  Concordance  absolutely  ' 
misleading.* 

(6.)  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  uoted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  version  of  the  N.  T.    Instances  will  be 
i  found  in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scholefield 
(passim),  and  in  any  of  the  better  Commentaries. 
|  The  true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles, 
.  is  continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  finer  » 

shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
!  times  also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice 
to  the  translators  of  the  N.  T.,  it  must  be  said  that, 
j  situated  as  they  were,  such  errors  were  almost  in- 
|  evitable.  They  learnt  Greek  through  the  medium 
j  of  Latin.    Lexicons'  and  grammars  were  alike  in 
:  the  universal  language  of  scholars ;  and  that  Ian- 
guage  was  poorer  and  less  inflected  than  the  Greek, 
and  failed  utterly  to  represent,  e.  g.  the  force  of  iu 
|  article,  or  the  difference  of  its  aorist  and  peifect 
tenses.    Such  books  of  this  nature  as  were  used  by 
the  translators  were  necessarily  based  upon  a  far 
scantier  induction,  and  were  therefore  more  meagre 
and  inaccurate  than  those  which  liave  been  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  later  scholars.  Recent 
scholarship  may  in  many  things  fall  short  of  that  or 
an  earlier  time,  but  the  introduction  of  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  grammars  in  English  has  been  beyond  all 
doubt  a  change  for  the  better. 

(7.)  The  field  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  far  less 
adequately  worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  He- 
brew scholarship  has  made  far  less  progress  than 


d  The  Judaislng  spirit  on  this  matter  culminated  in  the 
Formula  Helveiici  Consensus,  which  pronounces  the  exist- 
I*'  tag  0.  T.  Text  to  be  "  turn  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad 
vocalia,  give  puncu  Ipsa,  alve  punctoruni  potestalem,  turn 
quoad  res,  turn  quoad  verba,  faoirvcvcrrov- 

•  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  the  Eng- 
lishman^ Greek  Concordance,  published  by  Walton  and 
Maberly,  deserve  mention  as  useful  helps  Tor  the  student 
VOL.  II. 


of  the  A.  V.  in  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

f  Constantlne's  and  Scapula's  were  the  two  principally 
used.  During  the  half  century  that  preceded  the  A.  V. 
the  study  of  Greek  bad  made  great  progress,  was  taught 
at  all  the  great  schools  In  1586,  and  made  part  of  the 
system  of  new  ones  then  founded.  Nowell,  Dean  of  St 
haul's,  published  a  Greek  version  of  the  Catechism.  The 
Grammar  chiefly  in  use  was  probably  Colet's(7). 

5  P 
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Greek.  Relatively,  indeed,  there  seems  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  than  it  is  now/  It 
was  newer  and  more  popular.  The  reverence 
which  men  felt  for  the  perfection  of  the  "  Hebrew 
verity"  made  them  willing  to  labour  to  learn  a 
language  which  they  looked  upon  as  half-divine. 
But  here  also  there  was  the  same  source  of  error. 
The  early  Hebrew  lexicons  represented  partly,  it  is 
true,  a  Jewish  tradition ;  but  paitly  also  were 
based  upon  the  Vulgate  (Bishop  Marsh,  Lectures, 
ii.  App.  61).  The  forms  of  cognate  Shemitic  lan- 
guages had  not  been  applied  as  a  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  precise  value  of  Hebrew  words.  The 
grammars,  also  in  Latin,  were  defective.  Little  as 
Hebrew  professors  have,  for  the  most  part,  done  in 
the  way  of  exegesis,  any  good  commentary  on  the 
0.  T.  will  show  that  here  also  there  are  errors  as 
serious  as  in  the  N.  T.  In  one  memorable  case, 
the  inattention,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  translators 
to  the  force  of  the  Hiphil  form  of  the  verb  (Lev.iv. 
12)  has  led  to  a  serious  attack  on  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  (Colenso, 
Pentateuch  Critically  Examined,  Part  I.  ch.  vii.). 

(8.)  The  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  a 
matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any 
future  revision.  The  former,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  go  further  back  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  latter,  though  answering,  as  far  as  the 
0.  T.  is  concerned,  to  a  long-standing  Jewish  ar- 
rangement, depends,  in  the  N.  T.,  upon  the  work  of 
Robert  Stephens.  [Bible.]  Neither  in  the  0.  T. 
nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  verse-division  appear  in  any 
earlier  English  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  risked.  The  habit  of  referring  to 
chapter  and  verse  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Yet  the  division,  as  it  is,  is  not  seldom  arti- 
ficial, and  sometimes  is  absolutely  misleading.  No 
one  would  think  of  printing  any  other  book,  in  prose 
or  poetry,  in  short  clauses  like  the  verses  of  our 
Bibles,  and  the  tendency  of  such  a  division  is  to 
give  a  broken  and  discontinuous  knowledge,  to 
make  men  good  textuaries  but  bad  divines.  .An 
arrangement  like  that  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles  of 
our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  divisions 
relegated  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of  any 
authoritative  revision.* 

(9.)  Other  points  of  detail  remain  to  be  noticed 
briefly :  (1)  The  chapter  headings  of  the  A.  V.  often 
go  beyond  their  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay 
reader,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  But  if  that 
attempt  is  abandoned,  as  it  was  deliberately  in 
1611,  then  for  the  chapter-hendings  to  enter,  as 
they  do,  upon  the  work  of  interpretation,  giving, 
as  in  Canticles,  Psaliro,  and  Prophets,  passim, 
mystical  meanings,  ia  simply  an  inconsistency. 


>  As  examples  of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides  on 
this  point,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  an  article  on 
Paragraph  BibUs  In  No.  308  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(subsequently  reprinted  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  Harness,  1856) 
and  lite  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  M  Cuul  (Jteatont  for  holding 
fast)  already  mentioned.  Reeves's  Bibles  and  Testamen  is 
(1803)  and  Booihroyd's  translation  (1824)  should  be  men- 
tioned as  having  set  the  example  followed  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  hi  their  Paragraph  Bible. 

a  In  all  these  poults  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  Is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  unauthorized 
revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  nor  readings,  nor 
chapter-headings,  nor.  It  may  be  added,  punctuation,  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611.  The 


What  should  be  a  mere  table  of  contents  becomes  a 
gloss  upon  the  text.  (2)  The  use  of  italics  in 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks. 
At  first  they  seem  an  -  honest  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  translators  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  other  hand,  they  tempt  to  a  loose 
translation.  Few  writers  would  think  it  necessary 
to  use  them  in  translating  other  hooks.  If  the 
words  do  not  do  more  than  represent  the  sense  of  the 
original,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
translators.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  gloss,  altering  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
tact  that  they  appear  as  additions  frees  the  trans- 
lator from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (3)  Good 
as  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  A.  V.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  the  references,  being 
often  merely  verbal,  tend  to  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  to  make  the  reader  weary  of  referring.  # 
They  need,  accordingly,  a  careful  sifting;  and 
though  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  go  back  to 
the  scanty  number  of  the  original  edition  of  1611, 
something  intermediate  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent over-abundance  would  be  on  improvement. 
(4)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dicating variations  in  the  text,  or  differences  ia 
the  judgment  of  translators,  might  be  profitably 
increased  in  number.  The  results  of  the  labours  of 
scholars  would  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  intelligent  readers,  and  so  many  difficulties  and 
stumbling-blocks  might  be  removed." 

(10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  And  the 
work,  it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Names  will  occur  to  every  one  of  men 
competent  to  undertake  the  work  as  far  as  the 
N.  T.  is  concerned  ;  and  if  such  alterations  onlr 
were  to  be  introduced  as  commanded  the  assent  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  a  chosen  body  of  twenty  or 
thirty  scholars,  while  a  place  in  the  margin  was 
given  to  such  renderings  only  as  were  adopted  by 
at  least  one-third,  there  would  be,  it  is  believed,  at 
once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  without 
any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  prejudice! 
of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  tit  to  under- 
take the  work  of  revising  the  translation  of  the 
O.  T.  are  confessedly  fewer,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  in  other  things.  The  knowledge  and  the 
power,  however,  are  there,  though  in  less  measunr, 
and  even  though  the  will  be  for  the  time  absent,  s 
summons  to  enter  on  the  task  from  those  whose 
authority  they  are  bound  to  respect,  would,  we 
cannot  doubt,  be  listened  to.  It  might  have  the 
result  of  directing  to  their  proper  task  and  to  ' 
fruitful  issue  energies  which  are  too  often  with- 


chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  first  in  1683.' 
and  afterwards  in  176°,  by  Dr.  Blsyuey,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Oxford  Delegates  of  the  frees  (eeaffeaam'f  Mage.- 
tine,  Nov.  1788).  A  like  work  was  done  about  tbe  ssaie 
time  by  Dr.  Paris  at  Cambridge.  There  bad.  however, 
been  some  changes  previously.   Tbe  edition  of  1638,  in 
particular,  shews  considerable  augmentations  in  tbe  indies  , 
(Turton,  Text  of  the  Englith  Bible,  1833,  pp.  Si.  116).  To 
Blayney  also  we  owe  most  of  the  notes  on  weights  and  * 
measures,  and  coins,  and  the  explanation,  where  tbe  text 
seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names.  Tbe  wbolt 
question  or  the  use  of  Italics  is  discussed  elaborately  by 
Turton  In  the  work  Just  mentioned. 
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drawn  to  ephemeral  and  unprofitable  controversies. 
As  the  revised  Bible  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
English  people,  the  men  appointed  for  the  purpose 
ought  not  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  English 
Church,  and  the  learning  of  Nonconformists  should, 
at  least,  be  fairly  represented.  The  changes  re- 
commended by  such  a  body  of  men,  under  con- 
ditions such  as  those  suggested,  might  safely  be 
allowed  to  circulate  experimentally  for  two  or 
three  years.  When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they 
might  without  risk  be  printed  in  the  new  Autho- 
rized Version.  Such  a  work  would  unite  reverence 
for  the  past  with  duty  towards  the  future.  In 
undertaking  it  we  should  be,  not  slighting  the 
translators  on  whose  labours  we  have  entered,  but 
following  in  their  footsteps.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  to  bring  out  of  its  treasures  things  new 
and  old.  [E.  H.  P.] 

VILLAGES.*  It  is  evident  that  chatter,  ••  a 
village,"  lit,  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  huts,  is 
often  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply  nnwalled  suburbs 
outside  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Migrat/tP  A.  V.  "  suburbs,"  •'.  e.  a  place  thrust  out 
from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  villages, 
as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts,  "long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a 
time  with  tent-cloths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  the  modern  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mere  mud- 
huts  (Robinson,  i.  167,  ii.  13, 14, 44,  387 ;  Hassel- 
quist,  Trav.  p.  155;  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  233,  App. 
§83,  p.  525).  Arab  villages  of  the  Hedjiz  and 
Yemen  often  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of 
leaves  or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by 
Sal  lust  of  the  Numidian  mapaiia,  viz.  ships  with 
the  keel  uppermost  (Sallust,  Jug.  18 ;  Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  220  j  Niebuhr,  Deter,  de  FAr.  p.  54). 

There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to  enable  us  more  pre- 
cisely to  define  a  village  of  Palestine,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls  or  external  de- 
fences. Persian  villages  are  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  (Ez.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Esth.  ix.  19). 

By  the  Talmudists  a  village  was  defined  as  a 
place  destitute  of  a  synagogue  (Lightfbot,  Chorogr. 
Century,  ch.  xcviii.).  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's 
time,  contained  many  villages  and  village-towns,' 
and  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  in 
Galilee  204  towns  and  villages,11  some  of  which  last 
had  walls  (Joseph.  Vit.  §  45).  At  present  the 
country  is  almost  depopulated  (Raumer,  Pal.  p. 
105;  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  384).  Most  modern 
Turkish  and  Persian  villages  have  a  MemU  or 


•  1.  Bath.  See  Dauohtez. 
2.  "IVn ;  fmarAw,  uoftir;  villa,  auteUvm,  oppidum, 
especially  described  as  nnwalled,  Lev.  xxv.  31.  (Stanley, 
8.  <t  P.  App.  087.) 

3.  (o)  "IB3,  from  1B3,  "cover"  (Ges.  lot);  «»p>i; 
vOIo.  (6)  TB3,  only  once,  Neb.  vl.  3 ;  «»M ;  viculut. 
(c)  "IBS,  only  ouce,  1  Sam.  vl.  18 ;        ;  villa. 

4.  (o)  PB.  from  P3  (Oes.  1125,  "to  separate,"  also 
"  to  Judge,"  like  xptVu ;  onoe  "  village,"  i.  t  a  place  of 
separated  dwellings.  Hub.  til.  14);  Iwitmrs;  betlatar. 
See  Paaizzrrc.  (6)  J1PB,  Judg.  v.  7, 11;  A.  V.  follow- 
ing Tar^,  "villages;"  lit,  rulers  or  warriors,  (c)  frtPB. 


Medh&feh,  a  house  for  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  295 ;  Robinson,  ii.  19 ;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437). 

The  places  to  which  in  the  0.  T.  the  term 
chatter  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley,  p.  526).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  term  KaVq  »  applied  to  Bethphage  (Matt.  xxi. 
2),  Bethany  (Luke  x.  38;  John  xi.  1),  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.'  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii.  42).  A  dis- 
tinction between  city  or  town  (xi\it)  and  village 
(icd/ai)  is  pointed  out  (Luke  viii.  1).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  is  called  riXtt  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
ix.  10),  and  also  Kdur)  (Mark  viii.  23,  26),  unless 
by  the  latter  word  we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  which  meaning  seems  to  belong  to 
"country"*  (Mark  vi.  56).  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phrase  "  villages  of  Caesaiea  Phi- 
lippi"  (Mark  viii.  27). 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  prefix  Caphar  im- 
plied a  regular  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  place, 
however,  had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits 
implied  by  its  original  designation  <  Lightfbot,  /.  e. ; 
Stanley,  pp.  521-527;  1  Mace.  vii.  31).  [H.W.  P.] 

VINE.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  VUit 
vimfera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  plant  - 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21,  where  Noah  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  its  first  cultivator.  The 
Egyptians  say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  f 
of  the  vine.  That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated 
in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
Scriptural  allusions.  See  Gen.  xl.  9-11,  Pharaoh's 
dream ;  and  Num.  xx.  5,  where  the  Israelites  com- 
plain that  the  wilderness  was  "  no  place  of  figs  or 
of  vines,"  evidently  regretting  that  they  had  left 
the  vines  of  Egypt  Comp.  also  Ps.  lxxviii.  47  : 
"  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail "  (see  on  this 
subject  Celsius,  Hierdb.  ii.  p.  412). 

The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated  both  for 
luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense  clusters  of  ,  / 
grapes  which  they  produced.  When  the  spies  were 
sent  forth  to  view  the  promised  land,  we  are  told 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
bare  it  between  two  on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23). 
This  they  did  no  doubt  for  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  in  order  that  the  grapes  on  that  splendid 
cluster  might  not  be  bruised.  Travellers  have  fre- 
quently testified  to  the  large  size  of  the  grape- 
clusters  of  Palestine.  Schulz  (Leitungen  det 
HSchsten,  v.  p.  285,  quoted  by  RosenmiUler, 
Bib.  Sot.  p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at  Beitshin,  a 
village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose  stem 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose 

roAtf  (unwilled),  Ex.  xxxviii.  11.    (d)  T^B,  properly  a 
dweller  In  the  country,  paganut ;  <jxp<£au>c ;  oppidum. 
5.  Din ;  fravXit;  view;  Num.  xxxil.  41,  Dent  III. 

T  — 

14,  Judg.  x.  4 :  a  word  applied  by  modern  Bedouins  to 
their  own  villages  (Stanley,  p.  527).  See  Havoth-Jaib. 

a.  D'BHJD ;  mpunripta ;  tuburbana ;  lit,  pastures 
for  flocks  ((jet.  pp.  306-7). 

In  N.  T.  the  word  mi^ug  Is  also  rendered  "  town." 

b  BHJD,  from  KH1,  "drive  out" 

°  Kmiunr6\tK,  via*  et  civitata,  Mark  L  38. 

*  *6ktlf  IttU  KWfMU. 

*  *»•*• 
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height  was  about  thirty  feet,  which  by  its  branches 
formed  a  hut  upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and 
long.  '*  The  clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines," 
he  adds,  "  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or 
'  T  twelve  pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared 
with  our  small  plums."  See  also  Belon,  Observat. 
ii.  p.  340  :  "  l-es  seps  des  vignes  sont  fort  gros  et 
les  ramcaux  fort  spacieux.  Les  habitants  entendent 
bien  com  me  i  I  la  taut  gouvemer.  Car  ils  la  plantent 
si  loing  l'uue  de  l'nutre,  qu'on  pourroit  mener  une 
charrette  entre  deux.  Ce  n'est  pas  grande  merveille 
si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  vin  si  puissant." 
Stnvbo  states  that  it  is  recorded  that  there  are  vines 
in  Mai-giana  whose  stems  are  such  as  would  re- 
quire two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  clusters 
are  two  cubits  long  (Geograph.  i.  p.  112,  ed. 
Kramer).  Now  Margiana  is  the  modern  district  of 
G  hi  Ian  in  Persia,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
1  and  the  very  country  on  whose  bills  the  vine  is 
believed  to  be  indigenous.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  relative  to 
the  large  size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  from  the 
published  accounts  of  travellers  such  as  Elliot, 
Laboide,  Mariti,  Dandini  (who  expresses  his  sur- 
prise at  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  grapes  of 
Lebanon),  Russell,  &c.  We  must  be  content  with 
quoting  the  following  extract  from  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  p.  330,  which  is  strikingly, 
illustrative  of  the  spies  mode  of  carrying  the  grapes 
from  Eshcol : — "  Even  in  our  own  country  a  bunch 
of  grapes  was  produced  at  Wei  beck,  and  sent  as  a 
present  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  pounds. 
It  was'  conveyed  to  its  destination— more  than 
twenty  miles  distant — on  a  staff  by  four  labourers, 
two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotation."  The  greatest 
diameter  of  this  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half,  its  circumference  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  its 
length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Especial  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the 
vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah, 
Heshbon,  and  Eleaieh  (Is.  rvi.  8,  9, 10  ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
32),  and  Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  Prof.  Stanley 
thus  speaks  of  the  vineyards  of  Judah,  which  he 
saw  along  the  slopes  of  Bethlehem : — "  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  the  vineyards  marked  by  their 
watchtowers  and  walls,  seated  on  their  ancient  ter- 
races— the  earliest  and  latest  symbol  of  Judah. 
The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands  of  Judah 
is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine.  He  '  bounn  his 
foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice 
viue ;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.'  It  was  from  the 
Judaean  valley  of  Eshcol,  '  the  torrent  of  the 
cluster,'  that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  '  A  vineyard  on  a  hill  of  olives,' 
with  the  '  fence,'  and  '  the  stones  gathered  out,' 
and  *  the  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,'  is  the  natural 
figure  which,  both  in  the  prophetical  and  evan- 
gelical records,  represents  the  kingdom  of  Judah" 
(S.  and  P.  p.  164).  From  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  understood 
how  frequently  this  plant  is  the  subject  of  meta- 
phor id  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  Israel  is  a 
vine  brought  from  Egypt,  and  planted  by  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  land  of  promise  ;  loom  had  been 
prepared  for  it  (compare  with  this  the  passage  from 
Belon  quoted  above; ;  and  where  it  took  root  it 
rilled  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with  its  shadow, 
its  boughs  were  like  the  goodly  cedar-trees  (I's. 
Ixxx.  8  10).     Comp.  Gmelin  {Travels  through  1 


j  Russia  and  If.  Persia,  iii.  p.  431),  who  thus 
speaks  of  the  vines  of  Ghilan: — "It  is  fond  of 
forests,  .  .  .  and  is  frequently  found  about  pro- 
montories, and  their  lower  part  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  it.  There,  higher  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees ;  and 
its  tendrils,  which  hero  have  an  ai  m's  thickness, 
so  spread  and  mutually  entangle  themselves  far 
and  wide,  that  in  places  where  it  grows  in  the 
most  luxuriant  wildness  it  is  very  difficult  to  hud 
a  passage."  To  dwell  under  the  vine  and  fig  trie 
is  an  emblem  of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  (IK. 
iv.  25 ;  Mic.  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  exxviii.  3)  ;  the  rebellious 
people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  "  wild  grapes," 
"  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c  (Is.  v.  2,  4,  but. see  Cockle; 
Hos.  x.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  21).  It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Loid  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  his  members  (John 
xv.  1-6). 

The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine : — 

1.  Gephen  (|B3)>  or,  more  definitely,  gephen 
hayyaybi  (J^»i1  JB3),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible,  and  used  in  a  general  sense.  Indeed  gephen 
sometimes  is  applied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a  vine 
in  some  particulars,  as  iVIC  JD3  {gephen  s&deli), 
2  K.  iv.  39,  i.e.  probably  the  Colocynth  plant 
[GorjRD,  App.  A],  or  DhD  JBJ  {gephen  ttJom), 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly  not  a  vine.  (See  below.) 

2.  SMk  {p-p),  or  sirfkah  is  a  term 
expressive  of  some  choice  land  of  vine  (Jer.  ii.  21 ; 
Is.  v.  2 ;  Gen.  xlix.  11),  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  that  now  called  in  Morocco  serki,  and  in 
Peisia  kishmish,  with  small  round  dark  berries,  and 
soft  stones.  (See  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  CArahie, 
p.  147 ;  and  Oedmann,  Sammlung,  ii.  97.)  From 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is  clear  that  the  sSrik 
denotes  not  another  species  of  vine,  but  the  common 
viue  which  by  some  process  of  cultivation  attained 
a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  N&itr  (TJ3),  originally  applied  to  a  Nazarite 

who  did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses  an  "  undressed 
vine"  (A.  V.),  ».  e.  one  which  every  seventh  and 
every  fiftieth  year  was  not  pruned.  (See  Gesenius, 
Thes.  s.  v.) 

Grapes  are  designated  by  various  names:  (1) 
Eshcdl  (Vs^N)  is  either  "  a  cluster,"  ripe  or  un- 
ripe, like  raceima,  or  a  "  single  grape "  (as  in 
Is.  lxv.  8,  Mic.  vii.  1).    (2)  '£ndb  (3JJ? ;  Arab. 

»_*ac,  "  a  cluster  ").   (3)  Bdser  (TD3),  sour,  i.e. 

unripe  grapes  (Is.  xviii.  5).  (4)  Zcmir&ft  (rniCT), 
"  a  grape  cut  off."  "  The  blossom  "  of  the  vine 
is  called  semadar  (TTOD),  Cant.  ii.  13,  15. 
"  Grape-stones"  are  probably  meant  by  chartsan- 
nim  (O'lSnn)  ;  A.  V.  "  kernel,"  Num.  vi.  4. 
"  The  cuticle "  of  the  grape  is  denominated  zig 
(JT),  Num.  /.  c. ;  "  the  tendrils "  by  s&rigim 
(Dijnb),  Joel  i.  7. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  allowed  the  vine 
to  gl  ow  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  upon  supports. 
This  latter  mode  of  cultivation  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix.  II,  12):  "her  strong 
rods  were  bioken  and  withered."    Dr.  Robinson, 
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who  has  given  us  much  information  on  the  vines  of 
Palestine,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
saw  them  trained  near  Hebron : — "  They  aie 
planted  singly  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  stock  is  suffered  to  grow  up 
large  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  is  then 
fastened  in  a  sloping  position  to  a  strong  stake, 
and  the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  extend  from 
one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  festoons. 
Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
each  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of 
arch.  These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn" 
{Bib.  Bes.  ii.  80,  81). 

The  vintage,  b&tsir  (TX3),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more 
or  less  in  all  vine-growing  countries,  commenced  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people 
live  among  the  vineyards  (D13)  in  the  lodges  and 
tents  (Bib.  Bet.  L  c. ;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  27 ;  Jer. 
xxv.  30;  Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered 
with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  "  grape-gatherers" 
OV3)  (Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (see  Jer. 
vi.  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  *'  wine-press" 
(T\3).  [Wine.]  Those  intended  for  eating  were 
perhaps  put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as 
was  the  custom  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
43).  In  Palestiue  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  tsimm&k  (pltSV), 
and  the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup 
which,  under  the  name  of  dibt  (8*3^),  is  much  used 
by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are  found,  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food."  For  further  remarks  on 
the  modes  of  making  fermented  drinks,  &c,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  see  under  Wine.  The  vineyard 
(DT3),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v.  I ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  5 :  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 
(Ps.  lxxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num.  xxii.  24  ; 
Cant.  ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Ez.  xiii.  4,5;  Matt, 
xxi.  33),  .which  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  the 
vines,  both  by  treading  them  down  and  by  eating 
the  grapes.  Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  more 
towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers,  cdrSmtm 
(D'tyiS),  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  see 
also  Kobinson,  Bib.  Bet.  i.  213 ;  ii.  81).  The  press, 
ijath  (113),  and  vat,  yekeb  (3p^_),  which  was  dug 
(Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  were 
part  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (Is.  v.  2).  See  Wine, 
p.  1774,  for  a  figure  of  a  large  footpress  with  vat, 
represented  in  operation.  The  winepress  of  the 
Hebrews  was  probably  of  the  form  there  depicted. 
[Fat,  p.  614n.] 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  subject  to 
the  usual  restrictions  of  the  "seventh  year"  (Ex. 
xxiii.  11),  and  the  jubilee  of  the  fiftieth  year  (Lev. 
xxv.  11).  The  gleanings,  oleloth  (T\^7S),  were  to 
be  left  for  the  poor  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix.  9; 
Deut.  xxiv.  21).  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
sown  "  with  divers  seeds"  ( Deut.  xxii.  9),  but  fig- 
trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards  (Luke 
xiii.  6).  Comp.  1  K.  iv.  25 :  "  Every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree."  Persons  passing 
through  a  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii. 
24). 

Besides  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other  ene- 


mies, such  a»  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

Beth-haccerem,  "the  house  of  the  vine"  (Jer. 
vi.  1 ;  Neh.  iii.  14),  and  Abel-ceramfm,  "  the  plain 
of  the  vineyards,"  took  their  respective  names  from 
their  vicinity  to  vineyards.  Gophna  (now  Jifiia), 
a  few  miles  X.  of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
(Onom.  vdpay{  $6rpvos)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  its  vines.    But  see  Ophni.  [W.  H.] 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (DID  JD3, gephmSWm: 

SjortAoi  3oS6/uay :  tinea  Sodomormn)  occurs  only 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said — 
"their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah."  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of 
Sodom,  of  which  Joeephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  §4) 
speaks,  and  to  which  apparently  Tacitus  ( Hist.  v.  6) 
alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  curious 
subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  that  which  produced  those 

"  Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  Hps," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  fruits,  as 
given  by  Josephus  :  speaking  of  Sodom,  he  says— 
"  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land,  both  in  respect  of  its 
fruits,  and  the  abundance  of  its  cities.  But  now  it 
is  all  burnt  up.  Men  say  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be  seen 
remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  tine  cities, 
and  moreover  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which  * 
indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  colour,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and 
ashes."  Tacitus  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  all 
the  herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or 
planted,  turning  black,  and  crnmbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell  (Early  Trav.  in, 
Palestine,  p.  454,  Bohn,  1848),  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fiction,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear 
of  any  fruit  that  would  answer  the  required  de- 
scription. Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to 
be  pomegranates,  "which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind, 
and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may 
be  dried  to  dust  inside,  and  the  outside  may  remain 
fair."  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  287)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify the  apples  in  question  with  the  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  melonyena  when  attacked  by 
some  species  of  lenthredo,  which  converts  the  whole 
of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  colour.  Seetzen  in  his  letters 
to  Baron  Zach  (Honat.  Correspond,  xviii.  p.  442) 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in 
the  plain  of  El  Ghor,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Aosc/iar.  The  cotton  is  contained  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  pomegranate,  but  has  no  pulp. 
Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long-.-ought  fruit  to 
be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  taper  leaves, 
which  in  'size  and  colour  is  exactly  like  the  little 
Egyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which  in  taste  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
(Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Mangles 
believe  that  the  tree  which  produces  these  cele- 
brated apples  is  one  which  they  saw  abundantly 
in  the  Ghor  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by 
the  vernacular  name  of  asheyr  or  oshar.  This 
tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  white 
substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and  enveloping 
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some  seeds.  This  silk  is  collected  by  the  Arab*, 
and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Bib.  Set.  i.  523),  when  at  'Am  Jidy, 
without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had 
been  observed  by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  His  account  of  this  tree  is 
minute,  and  may  well  be  quoted  : — "The  dsher  of 
the  Arabs,"  which  he  identifies  with  the  Asclcpias 
{Calotropis)  procera  of  botanists,  "  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also 
in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be  confined  in 
Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
saw  it  only  at  'Jin  Jidy ;  Hasselquist  found  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore  ; 
and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at 
the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula.  We  saw  here  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet.  It  has  a  greyish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves  ....  it  discharges  copiously  from 
its  broken  leaves  and  Bowers  a  milky  fluid.  The 
fruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth 
apple  or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three 
or  four  together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow 

'  colour.  It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye, 
and  soft  to  the  touch;  but,  on  being  pressed  or 
struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or 
puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the 
thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled 
chiefly  with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  form 
....  after  a  due  allowance  for  the  marvellous  in 
all  popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does  not 
apply  almost  literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  'osher,  as 
we  saw  it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting." 

Hr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "  on  the  Poma 
Sodomitica,  or  Dead-Sea  apples"  (Trans,  of  the 
Enlomol.  Soc.  ii.  p.  14,  1837-1840),  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  apples  in  question  are  oak  galls, 
which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks 
'Queraa  mfectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. He  tells  ns  that  the  Arabs  asked  him  to  bite  one 
of  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when  they  saw 
his  mouth  full  of  dust.    "That  these  galls  are  the 

7  true  Dead-Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  "  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question :  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior : 
nothing  more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  easily 
pulverized  interior"  (p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Po- 
cocke  may,  we  think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being 
a  most  improbable  conjecture.  The  objection  to  the 
Solanum  melonqena  is  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  shores  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom, 
but  is  generally  distributed  throughout  Palestine, 
besides  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fruit  of  which 
Josephus  speaks  should  be  represented  by  occasional 
diseased  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  egg-apple ; 

•  "  Yon  do  not  mention  the  Solanum  Sodomaeum,  which 
1  thought  had  been  quoted  as  one  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  is  the  plant  I  always  thought  to  be  as  probably 
the  fruit  In  question  as  any  other.  The  objection  to 
&  mclongtna  Is,  that  it  Is  a  cultivated  plant;  to  the  oak 
gall,  that  It  is  wholly  absent  from  the  Dead  Sea  dis- 
trict, though  it  answers  the  description  best,  so  far  as 
Its  beautiful  exterior  and  powdery  bitter  Interior  are 
concerned. 

"The  Vine  of  Sodom,  again,  I  always  thought  might 
refer  to  Cucumit  colocynthu  [see  Gouts,  App.  A],  which 
is  bitter  and  powdery  Inside ;  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant  of 
the  habit  of  a  vine.    The  objection  to  the  Calotropis 


we  must  look  for  some  plant,  the  normal  character 
of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  nearer  to  the 
required  conditions.  Seetzen's  plant  is  the  same  si 
that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles, 
and  Robinson,  i.  e.  the  'osher.  Chateaubriand's 
thorny  shrub,  with  fruit  like  small  lemons,  may 
be  the  Zukhtm  (Balanites  Aegyptiaca),  but  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  Elliot 
speaks  should  be  the  fruit  in  question;  because 
these  being  formed  on  a  tree  so  generally  known 
as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all  countries, 
would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  especial 
remark,  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  peculiar 
to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit 
of  the  'Usher  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to 
represent  the  apples  of  Sodom ;  the  Calotropis 
procera  is  an  Indian  plant,  and  thrives  in  the 
warm  valley  of  'Ain  Jidy,  but  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  The  readiness  with 
which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the  eye,"  bursts  when 
pressed,  agrees  well  with  Josephus's  account ;  and 
although  there  is  a  want  of  suitableness  between 
"  the  few  fibres  "  of  Robinson,  and  the  "  smoke  and 
ashes  "  of  the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  according  to 
a  note  by  the  editor  of  Seetzen's  Letters,  the  fruit 
of  the  Calotropis  in  winter  contains  a  yellowish  dust, 
in  appearance  resembling  certain  fungi,  but  of 
pungent  quality."  [W.  H.] 

VTNEGAB  (VDH:  S(ot:  acetwn).  The  He- 
brew term  chomets  was  applied  to  a  beverage,  con- 
sisting generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink  turned 
sour  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Nat- 
arite,  Num.  vi.  3),  but  sometimes  artificially 
made  by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and 
thus  liable  to  fermentation  (Mishn.  Pes.  3,  §1). 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and 
by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  lxix.  21), 
but  was  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  sopping 
bread,  as  used  by  labourers  (Ruth  ii.  14).  The 
degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  inferred  from  Prov. 
xxv.  20,  where  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticed.  Simi- 
lar to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  acettm 
of  the  Romans, — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by 
soldiers  (Veget  lie  Mil.  iv.  7)  either  in  a  pure 
state,  or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  when 
it  was  termed  posca  (PI  in.  xix.  29  ;  Spart.  Hadr. 
10).  This  was  the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour 
partook  in  His  dying  moments  (Matt,  xxrii.  48 ; 
Mark  iv.  36 ;  John  xix.  29,  30),  and  doubtless  it 
was  refreshing  to  His  exhausted  frame,  though 
offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasion  or  pre- 
viously (Luke  xxiii.  36).  The  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  St  Matthew  states,  probably 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  in  Ps.  lxix.  21),  or  with  mynh  (as 
St.  Mark  states  with  an  eye  to  the  exact  historical 
factb),  was  ofitred  to  the  Saviour  at  an  earlier  stage 

procera  (Asclep.  gigavtea,  Lin.)  is,  that  It  Is  very  score* 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  district,  being  found  In  one 
spot  only.  The  beautiful  silky  cotton  would  never 
suggest  the  Idea  of  anything  but  what  is  exquisitely 
lovely-  It  Is  Impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  beau- 
tiful :  to  assume  that  a  diseased  state  of  It  was  Intended, 
is  arguing  ad  ignotum  ah  ignoto,  and  a  very  far-fetebci 
Ides."  [J.  D.  Hooxa.] 

Dr.  Hooker's  remark,  that  the  term  vine  most  refer  to 
some  plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine.  Is  conclusive  against  tbe 
claims  or  all  the  plants  hitherto  Identified  with  the  Vine 
of  Sodom.  The  C  colocynthu  alone  possesses  the  required 
condition  Implied  in  the  name.  [W.  H.) 

'  St.  Mark  terms  It  olros  eVpvprio-peVoc.   There  is  no 
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of  His  sufferings,  in  order  to  deaden  the  perception  of 
pain  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  it.  23).   [W.  L.  B.] 

VINEYARDS,  PLAIN  OP  THE  6as 
D*D"I3 :  *E/3<Xxap]Ufftr ;  Alex.  Af$e\  afivt\wvtov : 
Abel  quae  est  tinea  oonsita).  This  place,  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already  noticed 
ander  ABEL  (5:  see  vol.  i.  p.  4  a).  To  what  he 
has  there  said,  the  writer  has  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  ruin  bearing  the  name  of 
Beit  el  Kerm, — "  house  of  the  vine/*  was  encoun- 
tered by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak  (Narr. 
i.  3531.  This  may  be  the  Abel  ceramim  of  Jeph- 
thah,  if  the  Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is  the 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Arnon  ( W.  JUojeb).  It 
is  however  by  no  means  certain;  and  indeed  the 
probability  is  that  the  Ammonites,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  people,  betook 
themselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the  civilized  and 
cultivated  country  of.Moab  (where  Beit-el-Kerm 
is  situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards 
the  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after 
the  usual  tactics  of  such  tribes.  [G.] 

VIOL.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  viol "  see  Psaltkrv.  The  old  English 
viol,  like  the  Spanish  viguela,  was  a  six-stringed 
guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  (Pop.  Mas.  i.  246)  says 
"  the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
fingerboard  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present 
day.  The  '  Chest  of  Viols '  consisted  of  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  different  sizes;  one  for  the  treble, 
others  for  the  mean,  the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor, 
and  perhaps  two  for  the  bass."  Etymologically 
viol  is  connected  with  the  Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  .S. 
flSele,  through  the  Fr.  uiofe,  Old  Fr.  vulle,  Med. 
Lat.  vitella.  In  the  Promptorium  Parvulontm  we 
find  "  Fyyele,  viella,  fidicina,  vitella."  Again,  in 
North's  Plutarch  (Antonius,  p.  980,  ed.  1595)  there 
is  a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  "the  poope 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
owers  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after 
the  sound  of  the  musicke  of  flutes,  howboyes, 
cytheros,  vyolh,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  vpon  in  the  barge."        [W.  A.  W.] 

VIPER.  [Serpent.] 

VOPH'SI  (»pBV.  2a$l;  Alex.  'la$l:  Vapti). 
Father  of  Nahbi,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

VOWS.'  The  practice  of  making  vows,  i.  e. 
incurring  voluntary  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  deliverance 
from  death  or  danger,  success  in  enterprises,  and 
the  like,  is  of  extremely  ancient  date,  and  common 
iu  all  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after  his  vision  at 
Beth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe  return  he 
would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his  goods, 
and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxii.  27). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect 
the  following  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv.  25, 
and  Jonah  i.  16 ;  Horn.  //.  i.  64,  93,  vi.  93,  308  ; 
Odyss.  iii.  382;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §12;  Virg. 


difficulty  tn  the  application  of  04MK  and  of  os  to  the  same 
substance;  bat  whether  the  p«ra  x0**i*  fupwcVoy  of 
St.  Matthew  can  In  any  way  be  Identified  with  the 
ivuvfmmmK  of  Mark,  is  doubtful.    The  term  voAii 


Oeorg.  i.  436 ;  Aen.  v.  234 ;  Hor.  Cdrm.  i.  5, 
13,  iii.  29,  59;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  10;  Cic.  Alt.  viii. 
16 ;  Justin  xxi.  3 ;  a  passage  which  speaks  of  im- 
moral vows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48. 

The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduce,  but  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  vows.  Three  soils  are  men- 
tioned— I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Seder ;  II.  Vows  of 
abstinence,  Esar  or  liar;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Cherem. 

I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the  following  rules 
are  laid  down :  A  man  might  devote  to  sacred  uses 
possessions  or  persons,  but  not  the  first-born  either 
of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  already  (Lev. 
xxvii.  26.)  [First-born.] 

a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were 
to  be  considered,  1.  the  rate  of  redemption ;  2.  the 
distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  price  of  redemption  was 
fixed  at  50  shekels  of  silver  for  the  quantity  of 
land  which  a  homer  of  barley  (eight  bushels) 
would  suffice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ;  see  Knobel). 
This  payment  might  be  abated  under  the  direction 
of  the  priest  according  to  the  distance  of  time  from 
the  jubilee-year.  But  at  whatever  time  it  was  re- 
deemed, he  was  required  to  add  to  the  redemption- 
price  one-fifth  (20  per  cent)  of  the  estimated  value. 
If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean  time,  it  might  not 
then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was  to  go  to  the  priests 
in  the  jubilee-year  (ver.  20). 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and 
also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a 
redemption-price  according  to  the  priestly  valua- 
tion first  mentioned,  but  without  the  additional 
fifth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  land  was  to  revert 
in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  owner  (Lev.  xxvii.  16, 
24,  xxv.  27 ;  Keil,  Hebr.  Arch.  §66,  80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based 
on  the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to 
require  for  seed  about  3  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre,  the  homer,  at  the  rate  of  32  pecks,  or  8 
bushels,  would  be  sufficient  for  about  or  3 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  25  ounces  of  silver,  at  five 
shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  6/.  5s.,  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  11. 
per  acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem,  would  thus 
be  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a 
redemption-price  answering  to  the  number  of  years 
short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years 
(Lev.  xxv.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  20 
per  cent,  in  either  case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it 
in  the  same  year,  he  would  pay  a  redemption  price 
of  49  -  6  =  43  years'  value,  +  20  per  cent.  = 
103/.  4s.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  11.  8s.  ;  a  rate  by 
no  means  excessive  when  we  consider,  1.  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  2.  the  un- 
doubted fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under 
all  disadvantages,  sometimes  yields  an  hundredfold 
(Btuckhardt,  Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  (Goel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty 
to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land 
became  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21 ;  Kutb  iii.'l2,  iv.  1,  &c). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to 


may  well  have  been  applied  to  some  soporific  substance. 

•  from  TIJ,  "to  make  vow"  (Ges.855).  See 

also  Ahathema. 
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be  assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption  price  in  ease  it  was  redeemed  (Ley. 
xxvii.  15).  Whether  the  rule  held  good  regarding 
houses  in  wnlled  cities,  viz.,  that  the  liberty  of 
redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is  not  certain ; 
but  as  it  does  not  appear,  that  houses  devoted  but 
not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the  priests, 
and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special  towns 
assigned  to  them,  it  teems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was 
made  over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of 
consecration  of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecra- 
tion of  its  value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says,  that 
if  a  devoted  house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not 
liable  to  payment,  but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had 
devoted  the  value  of  the  house  (Eracin,  v.  5). 

6.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not 
to  be  redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee 
and  the  changeling  (Lev.  xivii.  9,  10,  33).  They 
were  to  be  free  from  blemish  (Mai.  i.  14).  An 
animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  might  be  redeemed,  with 
the  addition  to  the  priest's  valuation  of  a  fifth, 
or  it  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  Lev.  xrvii. 
12,13.  [Offering.] 

c.  The  cat*  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus:  A 
man  might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the 
first-born),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the 
sauctuary — see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8  ; 
Michaelis,  §124,  ii.  166,  cd.  Smith).  [Nazarite.] 
Otherwise  he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation 
according  to  age  and  sex,  on  the  following  scale 
(Lev.  xxvii.  1-7) : 


A.  1.  A  male  from  one  month  to  6  years  old, 

£. 

I. 

d. 

=  0 

12 

6 

2.  From  6  y>ars  to  20  years.  20  shekels  . 

=  2 

10 

0 

3.  From  20  years  to  60  years,  50  shekels . 

=  6 

6 

0 

4.  Above  60  years,  15  shekels  .       .  . 

17 

6 

B.  1.  Females  from  one  mouth  to  5  years, 

=  0 

7 

6 

2.  From  6  years  to  20  years,  10  shekels  . 

6 

0 

3.  From  20  years  to  60  years,  30  shekels  . 

=  3 

15 

0 

4.  Above  60  years,  10  shekels  .... 

5 

• 

If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption 
price,  his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest, 
not,  as  Michaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev. 
xxvii.  8 ;  Deut.  xxi.  5  ;  Mich.  §145,  ii.  283). 

Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1 .  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made 
were  regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  per- 
formance of  them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true 
religion  (Num.  xxx.  2  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  21 ;  Keel.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made 
vows,  as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her 
father's  house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case 
her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard 
and  disallowed  it,  was  void ;  but  if  they  heard 
without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xxx.  3-16).  Whether  this  principle  extended  to 
ail  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as 
-<i  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
Ptiilo  when  he  discusses  the  question  {de  Spec.  Leg. 
6,  ii.  274,  cd.  Mangey).  Michaelis  thinks  the 
omission  of  sons  implies  absence  of  power  to  control 
them  (§83,  i.  447). 

3.  Votive  offerings  arising  from  the  produce  of 
any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut. 
xxiii.  18).  A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  celeb, 


dog,  which  is  understood  to  refer  either  to  immoral 
intercourse  of  the  grossest  kind,  or  literally  and 
simply  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
prohibition  against  dedication  to  sacred  uses  of  gain 
obtained  by  female  prostitution  was  doubtless 
directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed  in 
Phoenicia,.  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Baruch  vi.  43 ;  Herod. 

i.  199;  Strabo,  p.  561 ;  August,  de  civ.  Dei,  iv. 
10,  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Spencer,  (de 
leg.  Hebr.  ii.  35,  p.  566).  Following  out  this 
view,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  mention  made  in 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  of  a  practice  evidently  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  the  word  celeb  has  been  some- 
times rendered  cinaedus ;  some  have  under  stood  it 
to  refer  to  the  first-bom,  but  Spencer  himself, 

ii.  35,  p.  572  ;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §9 ;  Gesen.  ii. 
685,  and  the  Mishna,  Timwrah,  vi.  3,  all  under- 
stand dog  in  the  literal  sense.   [Dog.  ) 

II.,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence,  see  Corban  ; 
and  for  vows  of  extermination,  Anathema,  and 
Ezr.  x.  8 ;  Mic.  iv.  1 3. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test 
of  religion  are  mentioned — Job  xxii.  27 ;  Prov.  vii. 
14;  Ps.  rxii.  25,  1.  14,  lvi.  12,  lxvi.  13,  cxvi.  14; 
Is.  xix.  21 ;  Knh.  i.  15. 

Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  are 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.g. : 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which 
substituted  a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  "  1  vowed  a 
sheep  but  not  the  bones  "  {Scdar.  ii.  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house,  was  not 
liable  if  the  ox  was  lost,  or  the  house  fell  down ; 
but  otherwise,  if  he  liad  devoted  the  value  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two 
years  before  the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within 
the  year  following  it.  If  a  son  redeemed  hi* 
father's  land,  he  was  to  restore  it  to  him  in  the 
jubilee  (Erac.  vii.  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock,  herd, 
and  heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  (ibid.  viii.  4  . 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but 
were  transferred  to  other  priests  (ib.  6). 

6*  A  man  who  vowed  not  to  strep  on  a  bed,  might 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.p.  673). 

7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  con- 
secrations were  divided  into  two  parts,  racred  (1 )  to 
the  altar ;  (2 )  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Roland, 
Ant.  c.  i.  §4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head  at 
the  expiration  of  a  votive  period,  was  not  limited  to 
the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24). 

The  practice  of  vows  in  the  Christian  Church, 
though  evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  just 
quoted  serves  to  show,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  (see  Bingham,  Antij. 
xvi.  7,  9,  and  Suiccr,  fix4).  [H.  W.  P.] 

VULGATE,  THE.   (Latin  Versions  or 
the  Bible.)    The  influence  which  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  have  exercised  upon  Western 
Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX. 
upon  the  Greek  Churches.    But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected. 
The  revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  Holy  .Naripture,  checked  for  a 
time  the  study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the 
I  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  for  the  LXX.  in  fact 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christianity  than  to 
|  the  history  of  Judaism,  and,  in  spite  of  recent 
!  labours,  their  importance  is  even  now  hardly  recog- 
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aiaed.  In  the  case  of  the  Vulgate,  ecclesiastical 
controversies  have  still  farther  impeded  all  efforts 
of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romanist  (till  lately) 
regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  beyond  appeal ; 
the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Romanist. 
Yet,  apart  from  ail  polemical  questions,  the  Vulgate 
should  have  a  very  deep  interest  for  all  the  We3teru 
Churches.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only 
Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  versions  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas 
alone  is  independent  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic  and  mo- 
dern Russian  versions  are  necessarily  not  taken  into 
account.  With  England  it  hits  a  peculiarly  close 
connexion.  The  earliest  translations  made  from  it 
were  the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  Glosses  on 
the  Psalms  and  Gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
turies (ed.  Thorpe,  Lond.  1835,  1842).  In  the 
10th  century  Aelfric  translated  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  6.  T.  (Heptateuchus,  &c,  ed.  Thwaites, 
Oxon.  1698).  But  the  most  important  monument 
of  its  influence  is  the  great  English  Version  of 
Wichf  (132+-1384,  ed.  Forshall  and  Madden,  Oxfd. 
1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  current 
Vulgate  text.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation  the 
Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  versions.  The  Romanist  translations 
into  German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh,  ii.  107), 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  were  naturally  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate  (R.  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  N. 
T.  Cap.  23,  29, 40, 41).  Of  others,  that  of  Luther 
(N.  T.  in  1523)  was  the  most  important,  and  in  this 
the  Vulgate  had  great  weight,  though  it  was  made 
with  such  use  of  the  originals  as  was  possible. 
From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  passed  to 
our  own  Authoiised  Version.  Tyndale  had  spent 
some  time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
before  he  published  his  version  of  the  N.  T.  in 
1526.  Tyndale's  version  of  the  0.  T.,  which  was 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536), 
was  completed  by  Coverdale,  and  in  this  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  and  German  translations  was 
predominant.  A  proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  was  taken  from  the 
"Great  English  Bible"  (1539,  1540),  which  was 
merely  a  new  edition  of  that  culled  Matthew's, 
which  was  itself  taken  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale. 
This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the  Gallican 
Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  made  by 
Jerome,  and  afterwards  introduced  into  his  new 
translation  (comp.  §22),  and  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  Hebrew  text  («.  g.  Ps.  xiv.).  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  this  question  into 
detail  here.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  the 
first  translators  of  our  Bible  had  been  familiarised 
with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth,  and  could  not 
have  cast  off  the  influence  of  early  association.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  attention  of 
scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.  It  is  not  only  the 
source  of  our  current  theological  terminology,  but 
it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  important  early 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  materials  available  for  the  accurate 
study  of  it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty 
as  those  yet  unexamined  are  rich  and  varied  (comp. 
§  30).  The  chief  original  works  bearing  ou  the 
Vulgate  generally  are — 

R.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  da  V.  T.  1678-85 : 
N.  T.  1689-93. 

Hody,  De  Biblioruin  textibus  originalibus, 
Oxon.  1705. 


Martianny,  Hieron.  Opp.  (Paris,  1693,  with  the 
prefaces  and  additions  of  Vallarsi,  Verona,  1734, 
and  Mafl'ei,  Venice,  1767). 

Bianchini  {Blanchmus  not  Blanchini),  Vindiciat 
Canon.  SS.  Vulg.  Lat.  Edit.  Romae,  1740. 

Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luce  .  .  .  Bruxellis,  1710. 

Sabatier,  Bibl.  SS.  Lat.  Vers.  Ant.,  Kemis, 
1743. 

Van  Ess,  Pragmatisch-kritische  (fetch,  d.  Vulg. 
Tubingen,  1824. 

Vercellone,  Variae  Lectiones  Vulg.  Lat.  Bibli- 
orum,  torn,  i.,  Romae.  1860;  torn,  ii..  pare  prior. 
1862. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  controversial 
works  of  Mariana,  Bellarmin,  W  hi  taker,  Fulke,  &c, 
and  numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck, 
Riegler,  &c.,  and  in  the  N.  T.  the  labours  of  Bent- 
ley,  Sanftl,  Griesbach,  Schulz,  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Tischendorf,  have  collected  a  great 
amount  of  critical  materials.  But  it  is  not  too  « 
much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of  Vercellone  has 
made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  chief  results  which  follow  from  the  first  in- 
stalment of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  history.  The  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads  :— 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  name 
Vulgate.   §§  1-3. 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.  §§4-13.  Ori- 
gin, 4-5.  Character,  6.  Canon,  7.  Revisions: 
Itaia,  8-11.    Remains,  12-13. 

HI.  The  Labours  of  Jerome.  §§  14-20. 
Occasion,  14.  Revision  of  Old  Latin  of  N.  T.,  15- 
17.  Gospels,  15-16.  Acts,  Epistles,  &o.,  17. 
Revision  of  0.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  18,  19.  Trans- 
lation of  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew,  20. 

IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Translation 
to  the  Introduction  of  Printing.  §§  21-24. 
Corruption  of  Jerome's  text,  21-22.  Revision  of 
Alcuin,  23.  Later  revisions:  divisions  of  tlie  text, 
24. 

V.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 
§§  25-29.  Early  editions,  25.  The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates,  26.  Their  relative  merits, 
27.    Later  editions,  28,  29. 

VI.  The  Materials  for  the  Revision  of 
Jerome's  Text.  §§  30-32.  MSS.  of  0.  T.,  30, 
31.  OfN.T.,ZZ. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin 
Versions.  §§  33-39.  In  0.  T.,  33.  In  N.  T„ 
34-38.  Jerome's  Revision,  34-36.  The  OldLatin, 
37.    Interpretation,  39. 

VIII.  The  Language  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. §§40-45.  Provincialisms,  41,42.  Qrae- 
cistns,  43.    Influence  on  Modern  Language,  45. 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  name 
Vulgate. — 1.  The  name  Vulgate,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  Vulgata  editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy 
Scripture),  has  necessarily  been  used  differently  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to  the  r 
KoiW)  IkSoctis  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  language  explains  sufficiently 
the  origin  of  the  term :  "  Hoc  juxta  LXX.  interpretes 
diximus,  quorum  editio  toto  orbe  vulgata  est "  * 
(Hieion.  Comm.  in  Is.  lxv.  20).  "  Multum  in  hoc 
loco  LXX.  editio  Hebraicumque  discordant.  Pil- 
mum  ergo  de  Vulgata  cditione  tractabimus  et 
postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis"  (id.  xxx.  22). 
In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Greek 
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text :  "  Potto  in  cditione  Vulgata  dupliciter  legimus ; 
quid  am  enim  codices  habent  877X01  eiViV,  hoc  est 
manifest*  sunt :  alii  SuAaibf  tlmv,  hoc  est  meticxt- 
losi  sire  miseri  sunt "  (  Comm.  in  Osee,  vii.  1 3 ;  comp. 
8-11,  &c).  But  generally  he  regards  the  Old 
Latin,  which  was  rendered  from  the  LXX.,  as  sub- 
stantially identical  with  it,  and  thus  introduces 
Latin  quotations  under  the  name  of  the  LXX.  or 
Vuiyata  editio :  "  .  . .  miror  quomodo  vulgata  edi- 
tio  .  .  .  testimonium  alia  interpretatione  subver- 
terit :  Ccmgregabor  et  glorificabor  coram  Domino. 
.  .  .  Mud  autem  quod  in  LXX.  legitur :  Congre- 
gabor  et  glorificabor  coram  Domino  ..."  (Contm. 
in  Is.  xlix.  5).  So  again :  "  Philisthaeos  .  . .  alieni- 
genas  Vulgata  scribit  editio"  (ib.  xiv.  29).  "... 
Palaestinis,  quos  indifferenter  LXX.  alienigenas  vo- 
cant"  (in  Ezek.  ivi.  27).  In  this  way  the  trans- 
ference of  the  name  from  the  current  Greek  text 
to  the  current  Latin  text  became  easy  and  natural ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  instance  in  the 
age  of  Jerome  of  the  application  of  tie  term  to  the 
.*  Latin  Version  of  the  0.  T.  without  regard  to  its 
derivation  from  the  LXX.,  or  to  that  of  the  N.  T. 

2.  Yet  more :  as  the  phrase  now))  bctoais  came 
to  signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the 
same  secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulgata 
editio.    Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio 

■  stands  in  contrast  with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text  of 
the  LXX.  One  passage  will  place  this  in  the  clearest 
light :  "  .  . .  breviter  admoneo  aliam  esse  editionem 
quam  Origenes  et  Caesariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque 
Graeciae  translatores  koiv^v,  id  est,  communem  ap- 
pellant, atque  vulgatam,  et  a  plerisque  nunc  Aou- 
mayis  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum  quae  in 
i(aw\o!t  codicibus  repei  itur,  et  a  nobis  in  Latinum 
sermonem  fideliter  veisa  est  .  .  .  Koiv^  autem 
ista,  hoc  est,  Communis  editio,  ipsa  est  quae  et 
LXX.,  sed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod 
«couW)  pro  locis  et  temporibus  et  pro  voluntate 
scriptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est;  ea  autem 
quae  habetur  in  {(airXoir  et  quam  nos  vertimus, 
ipsa  est  quae  in  eruditorum  libris  incorrupta  et 
immaculate  LXX.  interpretum  translatio  reservatur" 
(Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  de- 
scribe the  LXX.  (and  the  Latin  Version  of  the 
LXX.)  was  continued  to  later  times.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Ado  of 

'  Vienne  (a.d.  860),  R.  Bacon,  &c. ;  and  Bellarmin 
distinctly  recognizes  the  application  of  the  term,  so 
that  Van  Ess  is  justified  iu  saying  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  erred  iu  a  point  of  history  when  they  de- 
scribed Jerome's  Version  as  "  vetus  et  vulgata 
editio,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa 
ecclesia  probata  est"  (Van  Ess,  Gesch.  34).  As 
a  general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers  speak  of  Je- 

f  rome's  Version  as  "our"  Version  (nostra  editio, 
nostri  codices) ;  but  it  was  not  unnntural  that  the 
Tridentine  Fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should 
be  misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time, 
and  adapt  to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had 
grown  obsolete  in  their  original  sense.    And  when 


*  This  has  been  established  with  the  greatest  fulness 
by  Card.  Wiseman,  Tito  Utters  on  1  John  v.  7,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Magazine,  1 833-3 ;  republished 
with  additions.  Rome,  1835;  and  uguin  in  his  collected 
Essays,  vol.  i.  1853.  Elchhorn  and  Hug  had  maintained 
the  same  opinion ;  and  Lachmonn  has  further  confirmed  it 
(Jf.  T.  I.  Praef.). 

)>  In  the  absence  of  aH  evidence  it  Is  impossible  to  say 
now  far  the  Christians  of  the  Italian  provinces  used  the 
6**k  or  Latin  language  habitually. 


the  difference  of  the  (Greek)  "Vulgate"  oftheearly 
Church,  and  the  (Latin)  "  Vulgate"  of  the  modern 
Roman  Church  has  once  been  apprehended,  no 
further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the  identity  ot 
name.  (Compare  Augustine,  Ed.  Benedict.  Paris, 
1836,  torn.  V.  p.  xxxiii. ;  Sabatier,  i.  792  ;  Van  Ess, 
Gesch.  24-42,  who  gives  very  full  and  conclusive 
references,  though  he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  Old 
Latin  was  practically  identified  with  the  LXX.) 

II.  The  Old  Latin  Versions.— 4.  The  history 
of  the  earliest  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in 
complete  obscurity.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  ~ 
certainty  is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa.*  During 
the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  naturally  look  for  the  source  of  the 
version  now  identified  with  it,  was  essentially  Greek. 
The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek  names ;  the  earliest  _— 
Roman  liturgy  was  Greek ;  the  few  remains  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  Rome  are  Greek*  The  same  ^ 
remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp.  Westoott,  Hist, 
of  Canon  of  ST.  T.  pp.  269,  270,  and  reff.)  ;  but 
the  Church  of  N.  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
(c.  Donat.  Ep.  37)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa  was 
converted  late ;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank,  and 
in  every  place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  was  then  raised 
up  to  give  utterance  to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  his 
native  Church.  It  is  therefore  from  Tertullian  that 
we  must  seek  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  existence 
and  character  of  the  Old  Latin  (  Vetus  Latino). 

5.  On  the  first  point  the  evidence  of  Tertullian, 
if  candidly  examined,  is  decisive.  He  distinctly  re-  ^ 
cognizes  the  general  currency  of  a  Latin  Version  of  ^ 
the  N.  T.,  though  not  necessarily  of  every  book  at 
present  included  in  the  Canon,  which  even  in  bis 
time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  popular  language 
(adv.  Prax.  5 :  In  usu  est  nostrorum  per  simplici- 
tatem  interpretationis  .  . .  De  Monog.  1 1 :  Sciamus 
plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graeco  authentic*  quomodo  in 
usum  eiiit  per  duarura  syllabarum  aut  callidam  aut 
aim  pi  ice m  eversionem  .  . .).  This  was  characterized 
by  a  "  rudeness  "  and  "  simplicity,"  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  In  the  words 
of  Augustine  (Dedoctr.  Christ,  ii.  16  (11)),  "any 
one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  who  gained 
possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ventured  to 
translate  it."  (Qui  scriptures  ex  Hebraea  lingua  in 
Graecam  verterunt  numerari  possunt ;  Latini  autem 
interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivia  pvimis  ✓ 
fidei  temporibus  in  man  us  venit  Codex  Graecus,  et 
aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque  linguae  habere 
videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari.)«  Thus  the  ver- 
sion of  the  N.  T.  appears  to  have  arisen  from  indi- 
vidual and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
by  any  means  that  numerous  vei-sion<<  were  simul- 
taneously circulated,  or  that  the  several  parts  of 
the  version  were  made  independently.*    Even  if  it 


•  Card.  Wiseman  has  shown  (Kuayi,  I.  24,  25)  that 
"  interpreter"  and  "  verto"  maybe  used  of  a  revision; 
but  in  connexion  with  primu  fidei  temporibus  they  sretn 
certainly  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  Version. 

*,  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  minute 
differences  In  rendering  which  show  that  the  translation 
was  the  work  of  different  hands.  Hill  (/'rofcgp-  531  ff.) 
lias  made  some  interesting  collections  to  establish  this 
result,  but  be  places  too  much  reliance  on  the  verstuo 
of  D,  (Cod.  BezoeV 
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had  been  so,  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service 
must  soon  hare  given  definiteness  and  substantial 
unity  to  the  fragmentary  labours  of  individuals. 
The  work  of  private  hands  would  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The  separate 
books  would  be  united  in  a  volume;  and  thus  a 
standard  text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  esta- 
blished. With  regard  to  the  0.  T.  the  case  is  less 
clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled 
in  N.  Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin 
Version  of  the  0.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a 
preparation  for  a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already 
mode  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa. 
However  this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  simi- 
larity of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  establishes  a  real  connexion  between 
them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one 

f  popular  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machaera,  sophia, 
perizoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  &c.)  or  literal  transla- 
tions of  Greek  forms  (vivirico,  justifico,  &c.)  abound 
in  both,  and  explain  what  Tertullian  meant  when 
he  spoke  of  the  "  simplicity"  of  the  translation 
(compare  below  §  43). 

6.  The  exact  literality  of  the  Old  Version  was 
not  confined  to  the  most  minute  observance  of  order 
and  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal: in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek 
construction  were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin 

'  usage.  A  few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text 
which  the  translator  had  before  him,  than  any  general 
statements :  Matt.  iv.  13,  habitnvit  in  Capharaaum 
maritimam;  id.  15,  terra  Neptalim  viam  maris;  id. 
25,  ab  Jerosolymis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordaaem ;  v.  22, 
reus  erit  in  gehennam  ignis;  vi.  19,  ubi  tinea  et 
comestura  exterminat.  Mark  xii.  31,  majus  horum 
praeceptorum  aliud  non  est.  Luke  x.  19,  nihil  cos 
nocebit.  Acts  xix.  26,  non  solum  Ephesi  sed  paene 
toiius  Asiae.    Rom.  ii.  15,  inter  se  cogitationum 


accusantium  vel  etiam  defendentium.  1  Cor.  vii. 
32,  sollicitus  est  quae  sunt  Domini.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  was  a  continual  tendency  to  alter  expres- 
sions like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the  Version 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Graecism 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  D,  (Cod.  Bezae), 
and  Et  (  Cod.  Laud.),  had  a  wider  currency  than  it 
could  maintain  afterwards. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.  the  old  Version  offers  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  * 
2  Peter,  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African 
Version,  a  conclusion  which  falls  in  with  that  which 
is  derived  from  historical  testimony  (comp.  The 
Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  p.  282  ft.).  In 
the  0.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect ;  for  as  the  Version  was  » 
made  from  the  current  copies  of  the  LXX.,  it  included 
the  Apocryphal  books  which  are  commonly  contained 
in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was  early  added. 

8.  After  the  translation  once  received  a  definite 
shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was  not 
publicly  revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded 
by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a 
time  when  Jerome's  version  was  elsewhere  almost 
universally  received.  The  well-known  story  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  attempt  of  an  African 
bishop  to  introduce  Jerome's  "  cucurbita  "  for  the 
old  "  hedera  "  in  the  history  of  Jonah  (August.  Ep. 
civ.  ap.  Hieron.  Epp.,  quoted  by  Tregelles,  Intro- 
duction, p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  intentional 
changes  were  avoided.  But  at  the  same  time  tlie 
text  suffered  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to 
which  the  Gospels  were  particularly  exposed  (comp. 
§  15).  In  the  0.  T.  the  version  was  made  from 
the  uurevised  edition  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  from 
the  first  included  many  false  readings,  of  which 
Jerome  often  notices  instances  (e.g.  Ep.  cvi.  ad 
Sun.  et  Fret.).  In  Table  A  two  texts  of  the  Old 
Latin  are  placed  for  comparison  with  the  Vulgate 
of  Jerome. 


Cod.  Wtrecb. 
rrecatos  sum  Doralnum  Deum 
meum  et  dixl : 

Domine  Deus,  magne  et  mlrabllls. 

qui  servas  tcstamentum  tunm, 
et  miserlcordiam  diUgentlbus  te, 
et  servan  tlbus  praecepta  tua : 
Peccavlmus,  tedium  injurias, 
nocuimtu  et  declinavhnos 

a  praeceptis  tnls  et  a  judidls  tuls, 
et  non  exaudivlmus  servos  tuos  pro- 
feus, 

qui  loquebantur  ad  reges  nostra, 


et  ad  omnes  populos  terrae. 

Tlbi,  Domine,  JUBtiUa: 

nobis  autem,  etfratribus  nostris, 

confuslo  faciei ; 

Sicnt  dies  hie  vlro  Judae 

et  inhabitamtibus  HIerusalem, 

et  omul  Israel, 

qui  proxlnri  sunt  et  qui  longe  sunt, 
In  qua  eos  dlsseminosti  Ibi, 

contumada  eorum, 

qua  erprobavermU  Ubl,  Domine. 


TABLE  A.    Das.  ix.  4-8.« 

August.  Ep.  CXI.  ad  Victor. 
Precatus  sum  Domlnum  I  Jeum  meum, 
et  eonfessus  sum  et  dlxi : 
Domine  Deus,  magne  et  mirabilis, 

et  qui  servos  testamentum  tunm, 
et  mlsericordiam  dlllgentibus  te, 
et  Bervan tlbus  praecepta  tua: 
I'eccavimus,  adversus  legem  feclmus, 
impie  egimus  et  recessimus  et  de- 

dlnavfmus 
a  praeceptis  tuls  et  a  Judtclls  tuls, 
et  son  exaudivlmus  servos  tuos  pro- 

phetas, 

qui  loquebantur  in  nomine  two  ad 
reges  nostras, 

et  ad  omnem  populism  terrae. 

Tlbi,  Domine,  JusUtia: 

nobis  autem 

confustii  fadel ; 

Sicut  dies  hie  vlro  Judo, 

et  habilantibus  Jerusalem, 

et  omul  Israel, 

qui  proximi  6unt  et  qui  longe  Hunt, 
in  omni  terra  in  qua  eos  disseroi- 

nasti  lb!, 
propter  contumaciam  eorum, 
quia  improbaverunt  te,  Domine. 


Yulgata  nova. 
Gravi  Domlnum  Deum  meum,' 
et  confessus  sum"  et  dlxl : 
Obsecro  Domine  Deus,  magne  et  ter- 

ribUis. 
custodiens  pactum, 
et  miserlcordiam  dlllgentibus  te, 
et  custodientibus  mandata  tua: 
Feccavlmus.  iniqutiatem*  feclmus, 
imple  egimus,  et  recessimus  et  de- 

dinavlmus 
a  mandatit  tuls  ac  Judldis. 
Non  obedivimm  servis  tuls  pro- 

phelia, 

qui  locuti  sunt  in  nomine  tuo  regibu* 
nostrls, 

prlnclpibus  nostrls,  patrlbus  nostrls. 

omnique  populo  terrae. 

Tlbi,  l)omlue,Justitia: 

nobis  autem  4 

confuslo  faciei ; 

Sicut  «.•!  hodie  vlro  Juda  * 

et  habitatoritmt  Jerusalem, 

et  omul  Israel, 

his  qui  pnjpe  sunt,  et  his  qui  promt, 
in  universis  terris  ad  quas  ejccl*ll 
eos 

propter  iniquitous  eorum, 
in  quibus  paxaverunt  in  to. 


>  m.  om.  Tot.      *  PL  c-  s.  en.  I'ol. 
3  inique,  Tol.      *  a.  om.  'IV* 
*  Judae,  Tol. 


*  The  differences  In  the  two  first  columns  are  marked  by  Italics.  The 
Italics  in  col.  3  mark  where  the  text  of  Jerome  differs  from  both  the  other 
texts 
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9.  The  Latin  translator  of  Irenaeus  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Tertullian,'  and  his 
renderings  of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  con- 
firm the  conclusions  which  have  been  already  drawn 

.  as  to  the  currency  of  (substantially)  one  Latin 
version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  Latin 
MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of  his  work, 
but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common  transla- 
tion that  he  reproduces  continually  characteristic 
phrases  which  he  cannot  bo  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  any  other  source  (Lachmann,  JV.  T. 
i.  pp.  x.  xi.).  Cyprian  (f  a.d.  257)  carries  on 
the  chain  of  testimony  far  through  the  next  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lactantius,  Jurencus, 
J.  Firmicus  Maternus,  Hilary  the  deacon  (Am- 
brosia&ter),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (f  a.d.  449),  and 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (f  a.d.  370).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the 
same  text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it. 
From  this  date  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text 
have  been  preserved  (§12),  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  transmission  to  a  later 
time. 

10.  But  while  the  earliest  Latin  Version  was 
preserved  generally  unchanged  in  N.  Africa,  it  fared 
differently  in  Jtily.  There  the  provincial  rudeness 
of  the  version  was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and 
the  comparative  familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
with  the  Greek  texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more 
feasible  and  less  startling  to  their  congregations. 
Thus  in  the  fourth  century  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
recension  (of  the  (iospels  at  least)  appears  to  have 

*  been  made  in  N.  Italy  by  reference  to  the  Greek, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Itala. 
This  Augustine  recommends  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (Aug.  De  Doctr. 
Chritt.  15,  in  ipsis  interpretationibus  Italaf  caeteris 
praeferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  per- 
•picuitate  sententiac),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  charac- 
teristic when  compared  with  the  African.  In  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with 
accuracy;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  other  national  recensions  may  not 
have  existed  (as  seems  certain  from  the  evidence 

7  which  the  writer  has  collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain), 
Gaul,  and  Spain. 

11.  The  Itaia  appears  to  have  l*cn  made  in 
some  degree  with  authority:  other  revisions  were 
made  for  private  use,  in  which  such  changes  were 
introduced  as  suited  the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic. 
The  next  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  the  text  was 
the  intermixture  of  these  various  revisions ;  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  Gospels  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that  final  recension 
which  was  made  by  Jerome.  What  was  the  nature 
of  this  confusion  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
tables  (B  and  C,  on  opposite  page)  more  clearly 
than  from  a  lengthened  description. 

12.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  which  have  been 


'  It  should  l»  added  that  Dodwell  places  him  much 
later,  at  ihe  clofe  of  the  4  III  cent  Conip.  Grubc,  ITolcgg. 
ad  lien.  II.  $  3. 

it  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  examine  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  proposed,  uritata-quae,  illa-tfucw..  They 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  Old  Latin 
was  unknown. 

>>  To  these  must  probably  be  added  the  MSS.  of  Genesis 
and  the  ISallcr  In  the  possession  of  Lord  Asubumham, 
said  to  be  "  of  the  fourth  century." 

The  text  of  Ihe  Oxford  MS.  (No.  12)  Is  extremely 
interesting,  and  uffcrs  many  coincidences  with  the  earlliwt 
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preserved  exhibit  the  various  forms  of  that  version 
which  hare  been  already  noticed.  Those  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  reason  which  has  been  given,  pre- 
sent the  different  types  of  text  with  umnistakeable 
clearness.  In  the  O.  T.  the  MS.  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  allow  of  a  satisfactory  classification, 
i.  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  0.  T. 

1.  Fragments  of  Gen.  (xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xli., 
xlvi.,  xlviii.-L,  parts)  and  Ex.  (x.,  xi.,xvi., 
xvii.,  xxiii.-xxvii.,  pails)  from  Cod.  E  (§30) 
of  the  Vulgate:  Vcrcellone,  i.  pp.  183-4, 
307-10. 

2.  Fragments  (scattered  verses)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch: Miinter,  Miscell.  Hufn.  1821,  pp. 
89-95. 

3.  Fragments  (scattered  verses  of  1,  2  Sam. 
and  1,  2  Kings,  and  the  Canticles),  given  by 
Sahntier. 

4.  Corbei.  7,  Saec.  xiii.  (Sabatier),  Esther. 

5.  Pechiauus  (Sabatier),  Fragm.  Esther. 

6.  Orat.  (Sabatier),  Esther  i.-iii. 

7.  Jlajoris  Moaast.  Saec.  xii.  (Martianay,  Sa- 
batier), Job. 

8.  Sangerm.  Psalt.  Saec.  vii.  (Sabatier). 

9.  Fragments  of  Jeremiah  (xiv.-xli.,  detached 
verses),  Ezekiel  (xl.-xlviii.,  detached  frag- 
ments), Daniel  (iii.  15-23,  33-50,  viii.,  xi., 
fragments),  Hosea  (ii.-vi.,  fragments),  from 
a  palimpsest  MS.  at  Wflrzburg  (Saec.  vi., 
vii.):  Miinter,  Miscell.  Hufn.  1821. 

11.  Fragmenta   Hos.  Am.  Mich  ed. 

E.  Kanke,  1858,  &c.  (This  book  the  writer 
has  not  seen.) 

12.  Bodl.  Auct.  F.  4,  32.  Fragments  of 
*       Deuteronomy  and  the  Prophets,  "  Graece  et 

Latine  litteris  Saxonicis,"  Sa:c.  viii.  ix.* 

ii.  MSS.  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 

1 .  Reg.  3564,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier),  Tob.  and  Jud. 

2,  3.  Sangerm.  4,  15,  Saec.  ix.  (Sabatier-), 
Tob.  and  Jud. 

4.  Vatic.  (Reg.  Suec),  Saec.  vii.,  Tob. 

5.  Corbei.  7  (Sabatier),  Jud. 

6.  Pcchian.  (Sabatier),  Saec.  x.,  Jud. 

The  text  Of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Vetut 
i        Latina  not  having  been  revised  by  Jerome 
is  retained  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 

iii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

African  (i.  e.  unrevised)  text. 

a.  Coa.  Vercellensis,  at  Vercelli,  written 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  in  the 
4th  cent.  Published  by  Irici,  1748, 
and  Bianchini,  Ev.  Quadr.  1749. 

b.  Cod.  Veronensis,  at  Verona,  of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.  Published  by  Bianchini 
(as  above). 

c.  Cid.  Colbertimts,  in  Bibl.  Imp.  at 
Paris,  of  the  1 1  th  cent.  Published  by 
Sabatier,  Vcrsiones  antkptae. 


Airi.au  readings.  The  passages  contained  to  it  are 
(a)  DcuL  xxxl.  7;  24-30;  xxxil.  1-4.   (fi)  Hos.  ii.  18a; 

iv.  I-3o;  9a;  vl.  16,  2;  16;  x.  l«;  xli.6;  viii.  3.  4. 
Amos  111.  8;  v.  3;  14.    Wlcb.  111.  2;  iv.  1,  2;  5  (putt); 

v.  2;  \i.  8 ;  vii.  6,  7.  Joel  iiL  IS.  Obsd.  IS.  Jon.  L 
86.9.  Nah.iil.13.  Hab.li.46;  lit  3.  Zephan.  i.  14-16; 
18(part).  Agg.il.7,8.  Zecb.  1. 4  (part);  vilL  16, 17, 19  6; 
ix.  9;  xili.  5;  7.  Mai.  i.6(part).  106,11;  ii.7;  iiL  f 
Zech.  Ii.  8 ;  Hal.  Iv.  2, 13 ;  S,  6  o.  (y)  Gen.  i.  1-li.  3 ;  Ex. 
xiv.  24-xv.  3 ;  Is.  Iv.  I-v.  7 ;  Iv.  1-5 ;  Ps.  xli.  1-4 ;  Gen. 
xxli. 
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d.  Cod.  Claromontanm,  in  the  Vatican 
Libr.,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  It  con- 
tains a  great  part  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
is  mainly  African  in  character.  Pub- 
lished uy  Mai,  Script,  ret.  rum.  Coll. 
iii.  1828. 

e.  Cod.  Vindobonensis,  at  Vienna,  of  5th 
or  6th  cent.  It  contains  fragments  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Edited  by 
Alter  in  two  German  periodicals. 

/.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Turin,  of  the  5th 
cent.  It  contains  parts  of  St.  Matthew  , 
and  St.  Mark.  The  chief  ports  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  the  Jahr- 
hiicher  d.  Literatw,  Vienna,  1847  ff. 
The  text  is  a  remarkable  revision  of 
the  African. 

g.  The  readings  of  a  Speculum,  published 
by  Mai,  Patrum  nova  collectio,  i.  2, 
1852.  Comp.  Tregelles,  Introduction, 
240. 

A.  Cod.  Sangallcnsis,  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent.  It  contains  fragments  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Transcribed 
by  Tischendorf. 


1  The  critical  value  of  these  revised  ante-Hleronymlan 
texts  ts  unduly  underrated.  Each  recension,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  revision  of  the  oldest  text  by  the  help 
of  old  Greek  MSS.,  Is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  recen- 
sion of  Jerome;  and  the  MSS.  In  which  they  are  seve- 
rally contained,  though  numerically  inferior  to  Vulgate 
MSS.,  are  scarcely  Inferior  In  real  authority. 

t  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  In  the  pre- 
sent place  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  presented  by 
this  group  of  MSS.  It  will  be  observed  that  copies  are 
Included  in  it  which  represent  historically  the  Irish  (ij.«), 
Scotch  (0),  Mercian  ({),  Northumbrian  (4).  and— If  we 
may  trust  the  very  uncertain  tradition  which  represents 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad  as  written  by  Glides  (comp. 
Lib.  Landav.  p.  (16,  ed.  1840)— Welsh  Churches.  Bentley, 
who  had  collated  more  or  leas  completely  four  of  them, 
observed  their  coincidence  in  remarkable  readings,  but 
the  Individual  differences  of  the  copies  no  less  than  their 
wide  range  both  in  place  and  age  exclude  the  Idea  that 
all  were  derived  from  one  source.  They  stand  out  as  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  independence,  the  antiquity, 
and  the  influence  of  British  (Irish)  Christianity. 

For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  give  a  few  special 
readings  which  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
variations  of  this  family  from  other  families  of  MSS.  The 
notation  of  the  text  Is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Matt.  vlli.  24.— Fluctibus  +  trot  autem  (enim  y)  illu 
vent  us  consrariiu  (contr.  vent  f)  (y  4  «  £). 

Matt  x.  29.— Sine  voluntaU  Dei  patrit  vettrl  qui  in 
coelit  ett  (sine  p.  vol.  q.  e.  In  c  «).  Siue  p.  v.  vol.  qui  in  c. 
e.  f •*.   Sine  patre  vestro  voluntate,  Ac.,  f*  (y  <  0. 

Matt  xlv.  35. — Iakx  iUius  venerunt  et  Qom.  pen.  et. 
4  C]  adoraverunt  eum  et  (S  e  f). 

Matt  xxvli.  49.— Alius  autem  aecepta  latuxa  pupugit 
(pupungit)  lotus  ejus  et  exit  (-lit  -H  it)  aqua  et  sanguis 
<y«,). 

Mark  xill.  18.— Ut  kieme  turn  fiat  (  et)  fuga  vettra 
(y  4  «)  vet  tabbato  (4  «),  ut  non  /ra  (sic)  fuga  vettra 
kieme  vet  tabbato  (£). 

Luke  xxlil.  2.— Nostram  +  et  ntttutem  legem  (+  nos- 
tram  0     propketas  (4  c  £). 

Luke  xxiv.  1.— Ad  mon.  +  Maria  MagdaUna  et  altera 
Maria  et  quatdam  cum  eU  (4  c). 

John  xlx.  30  Cum  autem  expiravit  (asp.  c  trdiset 

spm  (sic)  f)  vetamaUum  (velum  a  c  Q  templi  tcissum 
ett  medium  a  summo  usque  (ad  a)  deortum  (a  y  c  0. 

John  xxl.  8.— lnvenletis  +  Dixerunt  autem  Per  totam 
noctem  laboranUt  nihil  cepimut:  in  verba  autem  tuo 
mittimus  (laxttemus  [sic  ie.  laxabimus]  rate  t,  mltemus 


i.  Cod.  Palat.,  at  Vienna,  of  the  5th 
cent.  Published  by  Tischdf.  1847.  A 
very  important  MS.,  containing  St. 
John,  and  St.  I.uke  nearly  entire,  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  other  Gospels. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  very  remark- 
able fragment  of  St.  Luke  published  by 
A.  M.  Ceriani,  from  a  MS.  of  the  6th 
cent,  in  the  Ambrosian  Libr.  at  Milan : 

Monnm.  Sacra  1861 ;  and  a 

purple  fragment  at  Dublin  (Saec  v.) 
containing  Matt.  xiti.  13-23,  published 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  Proceedings  of 
E.  I.  A.  iii.  374. 

ft.  Cod.  Corieiensis,  St,  Matt.  Edited 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatier. 
Italic  revision.1 

/.  Cod.  Brixianus,  of  the  6th  cent.  The 
best  type  of  the  Italic  text.  Published 
by  Bianchini,  /.  c.  Comp.  Lachm. 
N.T.  i.  Praef.  xiv. 

m.  Cod.  Monacensis,  of  the  6th  cent. 
Transcribed  by  Tischendorf. 
Irish  (British)  revision." 


Other  readings  more  or  leas  characteristic  are  Matt  IL 
14,  matrem  am  ejus;  li.  15.  est  am  a  Domino;  iv.  9,  vade 
+  retro;  lv.  6,  de  te  +  ut  euttodiant  te  in  omnibus  viis 
tuis;  v.  5,  lugent  +  nunc ;  v.  48,  slcut  pater;  vl.  13, 
panaris  not  induct,  Ac 

As  a  more  continuous  specimen  the  following  readings 
occur  In  one  chapter  in  the  Hereford  Gospels  in  which 
this  Latin  text,  with  a  few  others  only,  agrees  closely 
with  the  Greek:  Luke  xxiv.  «.  ettet  in  Gal.  7,  tertia 
die;  14,  agnotcerent  turn:  20,  tradiderunt  eum:  24. 
viderunt;  IH.finxit  longiut  ire;  is,  quart  eogilatumes; 
39,  pedes  meat;  44,  hate  sunt  verba  mea  quae  locutut  sum 
ad  vos.  Other  remarkable  readings  In  the  same  passage 
are  8.  horum  verborum;  18,  Respondent  tutus  om.  et; 
21,  quohaec  omnia;  27,  et  erat  incipient;  29,  inciinatm 
ett  diet  jam.  ' 

A  comparison  of  the  few  readings  from  the  Gospels 
given  in  the  Epistle  of  Gild  as  according  to  the  Cambridge 
MS.  (Univ.  Libr.  lid.  1,  17),  for  the  text  in  Stevenson's 
edition  is  by  no  means  accurate,  shows  some  interesting 
coincidences  with  these  Irish  (British)  MSS.  (For  the 
explanation  of  the  additional  references  see  $  31.) 

Matt.  v.  15.— Supra  y  4  <  f  K  W  F  (0) ;  v.  It,  mag- 
nificent 4  (a,  6) ;  v.  19,  qui  enim  ye  P  (aft);  vif.  2, 
judicabitur  de  nobis  «  (a,  6) ;  vli.  3,  non  contiderat  (a) ; 
vll.  4,  in  oculo  tuo  est  y;  vil.  6,  miseritit  (a,  ft) ;  vll.  15, 
attendlte  +  vobisy6<b  (ft);  vli.  17,  bonus  fructut  4  O 
(a,  ft);  id  et  mala  malos;  vli.  23,  opcrarii  iniquitatis 
(a)  ;  vli.  27,  impigerunt  O ;  x.  28,  et  corpus  et  animam, 
«,  c.  et  an.  y  4 ;  xv.  14,  caeci  duces  sunt ;  xvl.  ie,  Infirm 
y4«(B  HOZKA  (a);  xvl.  19.  quaecunque;  id.  enmt 
ligata  4  (6) ;  xxlil.  3,  vero  opera  S  f  * ;  Id.,  et  ipti  uon  t 
4  e  ( (6) ;  xxhi.  13,  qui  claud.  D.  Id.  vos  autem  i(HO». 

Thus  of  twenty-one  readings  wblcb  diner  from  Cod. 
Am.  thirteen  are  given  In  one  or  other  of  those  MSS.  which 
have  been  supposed  lo  present  a  typical  British  (Irish) 
text,  and  of  these  eleven  are  found  iti  the  ftutkwortk 
MS.  alone.  While  on  the  other  hand  nine  readings  agree 
with  <'od.  Veron.  ant)  seven  with  Cod.  VereeU^  and  every 
reading  is  supported  by  some  old  authority.  Thus,  though 
the  range  of  comparison  is  very  limited,  the  evidence  of 
these  quotations,  as  far  as  it  goes,  supports  the  belief  in  a 
distinct  Brltkh  text. 

In  the  Kvangellc  quotations  In  the  printed  text  of  St. 
Patrick,  out  of  seventeen  variations,  eight  (as  far  as  1  can 
find)  are  supported  by  no  known  Latin  authority:  the 
remainder  are  found  in  y,  4,  e  or  <£.  Bachi arics  1  have 
not  been  able  to  examine,  though  his  writings  are  not 
unlikely  to  offer  some  illustration!  of  the  early  text 

Ssdulius  {Opus  Patchale),  ss  might  have  bean  sot- 
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(.a.)  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  1,  24. 
Saec.  riii.  ?  St.  Luke,  i.  15-end,  and 
St.  John,  i.  18-u.  17.  Bentley's  X. 
Capitula  wanting  in  St.  Luke  ;  xiv.  in 
St.  John.  No  Ammoninn  Sections). 
(Plate  ii.  fig.  1.) 

(0.)  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  Ti.  6,  32. 
Saec.  viii.-x.  The  Book  of  Deer. 
St.  Matt,  i.-vii.  23.  St.  Mark,  i.  1, 
v.  36.  St.  Luke,  i.  1,  iv.  2.  St.  John, 
entire.  Very  many  old  and  peculiar 
readings.  Nearer  Vulg.  than  (a),  but 
very  carelessly  written.  No  Am- 
monian  Sections  or  Capitula.  Be- 
longed to  monks  of  Deer  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. Comp.  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  in  the 
Printed  Catalogue} 

(•y.)  Lichfield,  Book  of  St.  Chad.  Saec. 
viii.  .  St.  Matt.,  St  Mark,  and  St. 
Luke,  i.-iii.  9.  Bentlev's 

(».)  Oxford,  Bodt.  D.  24  (3946).  Saec. 
riii.  The  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol.  or 
the  Rushworth  MS.  Bentley's  x-  No 
Cspit,  Sect.,  or  Prefaces.  A  collation 
of  the  Latin  text  in  the  Lindisfarne 
text  of  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  (comp. 
p.  1711,  note  f),  together  with  the 
Northumbrian  gloss,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Kev.  J.  Stevenson.  De- 
ficient Luke  iv.  29-viii.  38." 

(«.)  Oxford,  C.  C.  Coll.  122.  Saec. 
x.,  xi  ?  Bentley's  C.  Has  Canons  and 
Prefaces,  but  no  Sect,  or  Capit. 

{(.)  Hereford  (Saxon)  Gospels.  Saec.  riii. 
(ix.).  The  four  Gospels,  with  two 
small  lacunae.  Without  Prefaces, 
Canons,  Capitula,  or  Sections.  A 
very  important  copy,  and  probably 
British  in  origin."    ( Plate  ii.  fig.  5.) 

(«.)  The  Book  of  Armagh  (all  N.  T.), 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin:  written  A.D.  807. 
Comp.  Proceedings  of  B.  I.  A.  iii. 
pp.  316,  356.  Sir  W.  Betham,  Irish 
Antiq.  Researches,  ii.# 

(0.)  A  copy  found  in  the  Domhnach 


pected  from  his  foreign  training,  gives  in  tbe  main  a 
pure  Vulgate  text  In  his  quotations  from  the  Vulgate. 
When  he  differs  from  it  («.  g.  Luke  x.  1».  20 ;  John  xi. 
43  proii),  be  often  appears  to  quote  from  memory,  and 
differ*  from  all  MSS. 

The  quotations  given  at  length  In  the  British  copy  of 
Juvrncus  (Camb.  Univ.  Libr.  Ff.  4, 42)  would  probably 
repay  a  careful  examination. 

<  This  MS.,  in  common  with  many  Irish  MSS.  (e.g. 
Brit.  Mus.  Hart.  1802,  2796,  the  Book  or  MacUuman, 
and  some  others,  as  UarL  17J5,  Cotton.  Tib.  A  il.),  sepa- 
rates the  genealogy  In  St.  Matt  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  closing  v.  IT  with  the  words  Finit  I'roiogut,  and 
then  adding  IncipU  EVangtlium. 

»  The  reading  of  this  MS.  In  Matt.  xxl.  28  ff.  is  very 
remarkable:  Homo  qutdam  h&bebat  daos  Alios  ct  acce- 
ding ad  prlmum  dixit  fill  vade  ope  rare  In  viam  *  meant, 
ille  autem  respondens  dixit  eo  dne  et  non  lit  accedens 
autem  ad  alteram  dixit  similiter  at  ille  respondens  alt 
nolo,  postea  auu-m  poenitentia  motus  abiit  In  vtnlam.* 
qnls  ex  daob:  fecit  voluntatem  patrls.  dlcunt  •  novlssl- 
mus. 

•  For  tbe  opportunity  of  examining  this  MS.  the  writer 
Is  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jebb,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Hereford. 

•  This  MS.  contains  the  Ep.  to  tbe  Laodlcenes,  with 
the  note  Sed  Hirunumus  earn  ntgat  esse  I'auii :  Betham 


Airgid  (Itoyal  I.  Acad.),  Saec.  v.  ri. 
Comp.  Petrie,  Transactions  of  B.  I.  A., 
xviii.,  1838.     O'Curry's  Lectures, 
Dublin,  1861,  pp.  321  ff.,  when  a  fic- 
eimile  is  given. 
(«.)  (it.)  Two  copies   in  Trin.  Coll. 
Dublin,  said  to  be  "  ante-Hierony- 
mian,  Saec.  vii."f 
To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Irish, 
including  under  this  term  North  British  MSS., 
which  exhibit  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  the 
Vulgate,  but  yet  with  characteristic  old  readings. 
Such  are :  — 

Brit  Mus.,  Harl.  1802.  Saec.  x.-xii.  A.r>. 
1138?  Prefaces  all  at  the  beginning.  No 
Capitula  or  Sections.  Bentley's  W.  (Plate 
ii.  fig.  4.) 

Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  1023.  Saec.  x.-xii?  No 
Capitula  or  Sections.    (Plate  ii.  fig.  3.) 

Lambeth.  The  Book  of  Mac  DurnanA  Saec.  • 
x.  Has  Sections,  but  no  Prefaces  or 
Canons. 

Dublin,  T.  C.  C.  The  Book  of  Kelts.  Saec. 
viii. 

Dublin,  T.  C.  C.  The  Book  of  Durrow.  Saec. 
viii. 

Dublin,  T.  C.  C.  The  Book  of  Dimma. 
Saec.  viii. 

Dublin,  T.  C.  C.  The  Book  of  Moling.  Snec. 
viii.' 

Gallican  (?)  revision.* 
Brit.  Mus.,  Egerton,  609,  formerly  Majoris 
Monasterii ;  iv.  Gospp.  deficient  from 
Mark  vi.  56  to  Luke  xi.  1.  This  MS.  is 
called  mm,  and  classified  under  Vulgate 
MSS.  in  the  editions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  it 
has  been  nsed  only  after  Calmet's  very 
imperfect  collation,  and  offers  a  distinct 
type  of  text.  Praef.  Can.  No  Capitula. 
(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

n.  Cod.  Bobbiensis,  at  Vienna.  A  few 
fragments  of  the  Aits  and  Cath.  Epp. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Ja/trbiic/ier  d. 
Lit.  1.  c 


II.  p.  26X  The  stlcbometry  U  as  follows :  Jfatheut  rertut 
habet  MMDCC,  Marcus  MDCC,  Lucas  MUDCVC,  Jo- 
hannis  MMCCC.  Id.  p.  318* 

P  Dr.  Reeves  undertook  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  with  collations  of  i,  k,  and  other  MSS. 
In  T.  C.  D.,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  whe- 
ther he  will  carry  out  his  design.  The  MSS.  ij-k  the 
writer  knows  only  by  description,  and  very  imperfectly. 

1  Facsimiles  of  many  of  these  "  Irish  "  MSS.  are  given 
In  Westwood's  fafeoaranAia  Sacra  and  In  O'Curry's 
lectures.  Tbe  text  of  most  of  them  (even  of  those  col- 
lated by  Bentley)  Is  very  Imperfectly  known,  and  It 
passes  by  a  very  gradual  transition  Into  the  ordinary 
type  of  Vulgate.  The  whole  question  of  tbe  general 
character  and  the  specific  varieties  of  these  MSS.  requires 
careful  investigation.  The  Table  (F)  will  give  some  Idea 
of  their  variations  from  tbe  common  text.  Tbe  Slow  St. 
John,  at  present  In  Lord  Ashburn ham's  collection,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  family. 

1  These  four  MSS.  I  know  only  by  Mr.  Westwood's 
descriptions  in  his  Palatographia  Sacra ;  and  to  Mr. 
Westwood  belongs  the  credit  of  first  directing  attention 
to  Irish  MSa  after  the  time  of  Bentley. 

■  The  text  of  this  recension,  which  I  believe  to  be  con- 
tained also  in  pi,  and  Bentley's  a  (comp.  p.  1713,  note  »)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  British  type.  As  to  the  Spanish  text 
1  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  form  an  estimate  of  lis 
character. 
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o.  Cod.  Corbet.,  a  MS.  of  Ep.  of  St. 

James.  Published  by  Martianay,  1695. 
p.  (Of  St.  Paul's  "Epp.)  Cod.  Clarom.. 

the  Latin  text  of  Dt.    Published  by 

Teschendorf. 
g.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Sangerm., 

the  Latin  text  of  E,,  said  to  hare  an 

independent  value,   but  imperfectly 

known. 

r.  (Of  St.  Paul's  Epp.)  Cod.  Boern.,  the 
Latin  text  of  G„  is  in  the  main  an 
old  copy,  adapted  in  some  points  to 
the  Greek. 

5.  (See  Gospels). 

t.  Fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  tran- 
scribed at  Munich  by  Tischendorf. 
u,  v.  (Acts)  the  Latin  text  of  D,  and  E4 
(Cod.  Bezae  and  Cod.  Laud). 

To  these  must  be  added,  from  the  result  of  a 

partial  collection : — 

Oxford,  Bodl.  3418  (Selden,  30). 
Acts.  Snec.  viii.,  vii.  An  uncial  MS. 
of  the  highest  interest.  Deficient  xiv. 
26,  fidei — xv.  32,  cum  essent.  Bentl. 
Xfi.  Among  its  characteristic  readings 
may  be  noticed :  v.  34,  foras  modicum 
apostolos  secedere ;  ix.  40,  surge  in 
nomine  Domini  Ihu  Xti. ;  xi.  17,  ne 
doret  illis  Spiritum  Sanctum  credenti- 
bus  in  nomine  Ihu  Xti. ;  xiii.  14, 
Paulus  et  Barnabas;  xvi.  1,  et  cum 
drcuisset  has  nationes  pervenit  in 
Derben.  (Plate  i.  fig.  4). 
x,.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  Eat.  108  (E, 
67).  Saec.  ix.  St.  Paul's  Epp.  in 
Saxon  letters.  Ends  Hebr.  xi.  34, 
actum  gladii.  Corrected  apparently 
by  three  hands.  The  original  text  was 
a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it  has 
been  much  erased.  In  many  cases  it 
agrees  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone  : 
e.  g.  Rom.  ii.  14,  16,  iii.  22,  26, 
x.  20,  xv.  13,  23,  27,  30.  The 
Epistles  to  Thess.  are  placed  before  the 
Ep.  to  Coloss.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  given  by  Augustine  (De 
.  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  13),  appears  to  have 
'  prevailed  in  early  English  MSS.,  and 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  Cambridge  MS., 
and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Bible 
quoted  by  Hody,  p.  664.  Comp. 
§31  (2)8.« 
The  well-known  Harleian  MS.  1772 
(§32,  (2)  3)  ought  to  be  reckoned 
rather  among  the  Old  than  the  Vul- 
gate texts.  A  good  collection  of  its 
more  striking  variations  is  given  in  the 
Harleian  Catalogue.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (no  less  than  in  the  Gospels) 
there  are  indications  of  an  unrevised 
(African)  aud  revised  texts,  but  the 
materials  are  as  yet  too  imperfect  to 
allow  of  an  exact  determination  of  the 
different  types. 
(3.)  In  the  Apocalypse  the  text  depends  on  m 

and  early  quotations,  especially  in  l'rimasius. 


'  A  very  Interesting  historical  notice  of  the  nae  or  the 
Old  Latin  in  the  North  of  England  Is  given  by  Bede,  wbo 
•ays  of  Ccolfrid,  a  contemporary  abbot,  "  Blbllotbccam 
utiiusque  Monaster!!  [Wearmoutn  and  Janw]  magna 


13.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  chief  part  of  the 
0.  T.,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  N.  T. 
(«.  g.  Apoc.  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  early 
quotations  (principally  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer 
of  Cagiinri,  for  the  African  text,  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by 
Sabatier  with  great  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his 
work ;  but  more  recent  discoveries  (e.  g.  of  the 
Roman  Speculum)  have  furnished  a  large  store  of 
new  materials  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  em- 
ployed. (The  great  work  of  Sabatier,  already  often 
referred  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the  Latin 
Versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  different  types  of  text,  African,  Italic, 
British,  Gallic ;  a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by 
Klaminius  Nobilius,  Vetus  Test,  sec  LXX.  IMine 
redditum  ....  Romae,  1 588.  The  new  collations 
made  by  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Munter,  Ceiiani,  have 
been  noticed  separately.) 

III.  The  Labours  of  Jerome. — 14.  It  has  been 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Latin 
texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church 
had  fallen  into  the  greatest  corruption.  The  evil 
was  yet  greater  in  prospect  than  at  the  time ;  for 
the  separation  of  the  East  and  West,  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  was  growing  imminent,  and  the  fear 
of  the  perpetuation  of  false  and  conflicting  Latin 
copies  proportionately  greater.  But  in  the  crisis 
of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  raised  up  who  pro- 
bably alone  for  1500  years  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  producing  an  original  version  of 
the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome — Eusebius  Hieronymus — was  born  in  329 
a.d.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bethlehem 
in  420  a.d.  From  his  early  youth  he  was  a 
vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  from 
his  zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  Western 
Origen  (Hody,  p.  350),  and  if  he  wanted  the  large- 
ness of  heart  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  g:cat 
Alexandrine,  he  had  more  chastened  critical  skill 
and  closer  concentration  of  power.  After  long  and 
self-denying  studies  in  the  East  and  West,  Jerome 
went  to  Rome  a.d.  382,  probably  at  the  request 
of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to  assist  in  an  important 
synod  (Ep.  cviii.  6),  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Pope  (Ep. 
exxiii.  10).  His  active  biblical  labours  date  from 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  follow  the  order  of  time,  noticing  (1) 
the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  N.  T. ; 
(2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  (from 
the  Greek)  of  the  O.  T. ;  (3)  the  New  Version  of 
the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebiew. 

(1.)  The  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version 
of  the  N.  T. — 15.  Jerome  had  not  been  long  at 
Rome  (a.d.  383)  when  Damasus  consulted  him  on 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism  (Ep.  xix. "  Dilcctiouis 
tuae  est  ut  ardenti  illo  strenuitatis  ingenio  .... 
vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived (Epp.  xx.,  xxi.)'may  well  have  encouraged 
him  to  seek  for  greater  services ;  and  apparently  in 
the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  revision 
of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would 
excite  among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignorance 


getnlnasse  Industrta.  Ita  ut  trcs  Psndeclas  novao  trans- 
lationls,  ad  unum  vetusiae  translatlonis,  quern  de  Roma 

attulermt.  Ipse  niperadjungeret.  "  (Hist  Abbot.  Wire- 

mulh.  el  airairnt.   tjit.itcd  by  H.dy,  Pt  Tat.  p.  <09>. 
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was  holiness"  (Ep.  ad  Marc,  nvii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  was  urgent.  "  There  were,"  he  says, "  almost 
as  many  forms  of  text  as  copies"  ("tot  sunt  ex- 
emplaria  pene  quot  codices,"  Praef.  in  Eve.).  Mis- 
takes had  been  introduced  "  by  false  transcription, 
by  clumsy  corrections,  and  by  careless  interpola- 
tions "  {id.),  and  in  the  confusion  which  had  ensued 
the  one  remedy  was  to  go  back  to  the  original 
source  (Graeca  Veritas,  Graeca  origo).  The  Gospels 
had  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless  scribes 
inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from  the 
parallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  expression  to  those 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  familiarized 
(id.).  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first 
(•<  baec  praesens  praefatiuncula  pollicetur  quatuor 
tantum  Evangelia").  But  his  aim  was  to  revise 
the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a  new  version. 
When  Augustine  expressed  to  him  his  gratitude  for 
"  his  translation  of  the  Gospel "  (Ep.  civ.  6,  "  non 
parvus  Deo  gratias  agimus  de  opere  tuo  quo  Evan- 
gelium  ex  Qraeco  inUrpretatm  es"),  he  tacitly 
corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase  "  the 
correction  of  the  N.  T."  (Ep.  adi.  20,  "  Si  me,  ut 
dicis,  in  N.  T.  emcndatione  suscipis  ....").  For 
this  purpose  he  collated  early  Greek  MSS.,  and 
preserved  the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense 
was  not  injured  by  it  (" . . .  Evangelia . . .  codicum 
Graecorum  emendata  collatione  sed  veterum.  Quae 
ne  multum  a  tectionis  LatiDae  consuetudine  discre- 
parent,  ita  calamo  temperavimus  (all.  imperavimus) 
ut  his  tantum  quae  sensum  videbantur  mutare, 
correctis,  reliqua  manere  pateremur  ut  fueraut:" 
Praef.  ad  Dam.).  Yet  although  he  proposed  to 
himself  this  limited  object,  the  various  forms  of 
corruption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as  he 
describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the 
Old  and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout 
clear  and  striking.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  we  have  the 
following  variations: — 
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Velut  IMina." 
7  Ipsis  miserebitur  Dau. 

11  dlxeriot . . . 

—  propter  juttUiam. 

12  ante  vos  point  eorum 

(Luke  vi.  36). 

17  non  venl  solvere  legem 

aut  prophetat. 

18  fiant:  caelum  et  terra 

trantibunt,  verba  au~ 
ton  mm  non  praeter- 
ibunt. 

23  frald  suo  tine  cauta. 
25  es  cum  Mo  In  ira. 

39  eat  In  gehennam. 
3?  quod  autem  amplius. 

41  adhuc  alia  duo. 

43  odia. 

44  ve«ros,  et  benedicite  qui 

maledicent  vobit  et 
benefadle. 


Vutgata  nova  (Hieron.). 

7  Ipsl  mitericordium  am- 

seqwnlur. 
11  dixerint . . .  mentienta. 
—  propter  me. 
13  ante  vos. 

II  non  venl  solvere. 

18.  fiant. 


23  fratrl  suo. 

25  es  In  via  cum  so  (and 

often). 
29  miitatur  In  gehennam. 
37  quod  autem  hit  abun- 

dantiut. 
41  et  alia  duo. 

43  oiiohabebit. 

44  vestros  benefadle. 


Of  these  variations  those  in  vers.  17,  44,  are  only 
partially  supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  interpolations  from 
which  the  text  suffered.  In  St.  John,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  variations  are  less  frequent.  The 
6th  chapter  contains  only  the  following : — 


2  sequebatnr  autem. 
21  (volebont). 
23  (quern  benedixerat  Do- 

minus  (aiU  alitor)  ). 
39  haec  fst  enim. 


2  et  sequebatur. 
21  (voluerunt). 
23  (gratias  agente  Domino). 

39     haec  est  autem. 


Fetus  Latino. 
39  (Pauls  met). 

53  (manducare). 

66  (a  patre). 

67  ex  hoc  ergo. 


rulgata  nova  (Hieron.). 
39  (Patrls  mel  qui  mitit 
me). 

53  (ad  manducandum). 

66  (a.  patre  meo). 

67  ex  hoc, 

16.  Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  intro- 
duced were,  as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  lin- 
guistic grounds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on 
what  principle  he  proceeded  in  this  respect  (comp. 
§35).  Others  involved  questions  of  interpretation 
(Matt.  vi.  11,  supersubstantialis  for  <*io&>ios). 
But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  Gospels/ 
especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found 
in  existing  copies ;  but  examples  still  occur  which 
show  the  important  service  which  he  rendered  to 
the  Church  by  checking  the  perpetuation  of  apocry- 
phal glosses:  Matt.  Hi.  3,  15  (v.  12) j  (ix.  21); 
xx.  28 ;  (xxiv.  36) ;  Mark  i.  3,  7,  8 ;  iv.  19 ; 
xvi.  4 ;  Luke  (v.  10) ;  viii.  48 ;  ix.  43,  50 ;  xi. 
36  ;  xii.  38;  xxiii.  48 ;  John  vi.  56.  As  a  check 
upon  further  interpolation  he  inserted  in  his  text 
the  notation  of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [New  Testa- 
ment, §21] ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  in- 
cluded in  his  revision  the  famous  pericope,  John  vii. 
53,  viii.  11,  which  is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 

17.  The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a 
revision  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining 
books  of  the  N.  T.  Augustine  (a.d.  403)  speaks 
only  of  "  the  Gospel "  (Ep.  civ.  6,  quoted  above), 
and  there  is  no  preface  to  any  other  books,  such  as 
is  elsewhere  found  before  all  Jerome's  versions  oi 
editions.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of  the 
rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  Damasus  had 
requested  (Pracf.  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of  the  whole, 
and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invidious  and 
difficult  part  of  his  work  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (a.d. 
398)  among  his  works  "the  restoration  of  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  N.  T.  to  harmony  with  the 
original  Greek."  (Ep.  ad  Lucin.  lxxi.  5 :  "  N.  T. 
Graecae  reddidi  auctoritati,  ut  enim  Veterum 
Librorum  fides  de  Hebraeis  voluminibus  examinanda 
est,  ita  novorum  Graecae  (?)  seimonis  normam  desi- 
derat."  D«  Tv.  III.  exxxv. :  "  N.  T.  Graecae  fidei 
reddidi.  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  transtuli.")  It  is 
yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  tact  of  this 
revision,  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  A.D.  385) 
on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  "  introducing  changes  in  the  Gospels,"  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  in  which  he  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate  reading  to 
that  of  the  Old  Latin  (Bom.  xii.  11,  Domino  servi- 
entes,  for  tempori  servientes;  1  Tim.  v.  19,  add. 
nisi  sub  duobus  aut  tribus  testibus;  1  Tim.  i.  15, 
fidelis  sermo,  for  humanus  sermo).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
ante-Hieronymiao  fathers  and  the  imperfect  evi- 
dence of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be 
apparent  from  a  collatiou  of  a  few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T. ;  but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty 
and  imperfect;  and  in  later  times  the  line  between 


■  In  giving  the  readings  of  Velut  Latino  the  writer  has   by  a  combination  of  authorities,  avoiding  the  peculiarities 
throughout  confined  himself  to  those  which  are  supported   of  single  MSS,  and  (if  possible)  of  a  single  family. 
vol.  n.  I  5  q 
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the  Hieronymiun  and  Old  texts  became  very  indis- 
tinct. Old  readings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  on  the  other  hand  no  MS.  represents  a  pure 
African  test  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 


Acts  i 

Tenia  r«(in.« 
4  cum  amversaretur  cum 
Mis  . . .  quod  audutis 
6  tingemini.  fa  me. 

6  at  ttti  convenlentes. 

7  at  Hit  respondent  dixit. 

8  tuperveniente  S.  S. 

10  Inienderent.  Comp.  Hi. 
(4).  12;  Tl.  15  j  x.  4; 
(xill.  9). 

13  asa-ndorunt  in  supt- 

rittra. 
—  erant  habitantes. 

14  penieverantcs  unanimes 

aratitmi. 

15  Hie  igitur  adquisivit. 
21  qui  cmoenerunt  noblg- 

cum  vlris. 
26  in.  Comp.  xviLSO. 


4-25. 

Tulg. 

4  convetcau  . . .  qnam  nu- 

dlstls  per  os  menm. 
6  baptixdbimini. 

6  Igitur  qui  convenerant. 

7  Dixit  au/em. 

8  wvpervenietitis  S.  S. 
10  Intuerentur. 


13  in  eoenaadum  ascend- 

erunt 
—  vumebant. 

14  persev.  unanimiUr  in 

oiatume, 
IH  Kt  hie  quidm  potsedit. 
21  vlris  qui  noblscum  sunt 

congregati. 
25  «( abiret. 


Acts  xvii.  16-34. 


16  idnlolatm'ae  dedilam. 

17  cuntjudueia. 

18  icminiverbiiiM. 

22  superstitiosiores. 

23  praeterient. 

—  simulacra  vestra. 
26  ex  uno. 


16  circa  simulacrum. 

17  Judaels. 

15  seninator. 

22  lupcrttitiosot. 

23  peramoutowi. 
—  cuituraj  veatras. 
26  ex  uno  sanguine. 

Rom.  i.  13-15. 
13  Aon  aulem  arbitror,      I  13  nolo  autem. 

16  quod  in  me  til  prvmpius   16  quod  In  me  promptum 
turn.  |  at. 

i.  4-29. 
4  consequente  eos. 

6  In  figure  (f ),  («). 

7  Idololatrae  (idolatres,  f ) 
efficiamlni  (f). 

12  exlstlmat  (f ). 
16  ut  (stent,  f,  g)  prudenti* 

bus  loquor  (dlco,  f,g). 
16  col. 

—  partidpatlo. 
21  partiefpes  esse. 
29  (alicna);  alla(f).  . 


1  Cor. 

4  sequent!  se  (sequentl, 
a), (Cod.  Jug.  t)J 

6  In  flguram. 

7  tdoloram    cultores  (g 

corr.)  efficiamur. 
12  putat  (g  corr.). 
16  sicut  prudentes,  vobis 

dlco. 
18  quera  (f,  g). 
—  communlcatlr.(alt.)(f,g). 
21  partlclpare  (f,  g). 
29  InfideU  (g). 


2  Cor.  Hi.  1 1-18 


14  dum  (quod  g  corr.)  non 
rcvcUUur  (g  corr.). ' 

18  at  (a  g)  gloria  in  glori- 
am(g). 


14  non  rmdatum  (f ). 

18  a  claritatt  in 
farvm. 


clari- 


GAL.  iii.  14-25. 

14  bertedicticnem  (g).         I  14  pollicitatimem  (f ). 

15  irrUumfacU  (irritat,ti),  1 16  sperm?  (f). 

26  venimtt  autem  fide  (g).  I  25  At  uW  venitfida  (f ). 

Phil.  ii.  2-30. 


2  tmum(g). 

6  cum  . . .  constitutus  (g). 
12  diUctissimi  (g). 
26  tot  licit  us  (taedebatur,  g). 

23  soUictfiu  uaoue. 

30  parabolatus  at  am'ma 
nu(g). 


2  tdipmm  (f). 
6  cum . . .  eaet  (f ). 
12  carissimi  (f ). 
26  maestus  (f ). 
28  /artnattftus  eryo  (/c4f. 

<fl»,  f :        autcra,  g). 
30  tradent  animam  suam 
(f). 


1  Tim.  iii.  1-12. 


1  Human  us  (g  corr.). 

2  docibiUm  (g). 

4  babentem  in  obttquio. 
8  furpiiucrot. 

'  12  /iliat  tens  rqpenfes  (g 

corr.). 


1  Jiaelis  (f ). 

2  doctortm  (f  ). 

4  habentcm  ruMilos  (f.  g). 
j  turpt  lucrum  sectantes 

(f)  (lurptl. ».  g). 
12  qui/8ii»  tu<i  bene  prat- 
tint  (f  ). 


•  See  note  >,  p.  1696. 

T  The  Latin  readings  of  Cod.  Aug.  have  been  added,  as 
offering  an  interesting  example  of  the  admixture  of  a  few 
old  readings  with  the  revised  text.  Those  or  Cod.  Bocrn. 
lg)  differ,  as  will  be  seen,  very  widely  from  them. 
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(2.)  The  Revision  of  the  0.  T.  from  tlte  LXX. 
— 18.  About  the  same  time  (cir.  a.d.  383)  at  which 
he  was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  N.  T,  Jerome 
undertook  also  a  first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This 
he  made  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work 
was  not  veiy  complete  or  careful,  and  the  words  in 
which  he  describes  it  may,  perhaps,  be  extended 
without  injustice  to  the  revision  of  the  later  books 
of  the  N.  T. :  "  Psalterium  Komae  . .  .  emendantm 
et  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  licet  cursim  magna 
Mud  ex  parte  correxeram "  (Praef.  in  Lib.  Ps.). 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Psalter,  probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  request  of  Damasiia, 
where  it  was  retained  till  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V. 
(A.D.  1566),  who  introduced  the  Gallican  Psalter 
generally,  though  the  Roman  Psalter  was  still  re- 
tained in  three  Italian  churches  (Hody,  p.  383,  "  in 
una  Romae  Vatimna  ecclesia,  et  extra  urbem  in 
Mediolanensi  et  in  ecclesia  S.  Marci,  Venetiis"). 
In  a  short  time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over  the 
new  correction,''  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula 
nnd  Enstochium  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and 
more  thorough  revision  (Gallican  Psalter).1  The 
exact  date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  with  great  probability  very 
shortly  after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  certainly  before  391,  when  he  had 
begun  his  new  translations  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  represent  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek  versions, 
the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  With  this  view 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [Septcaoist; 
compare  Praef.  in  Gen.,  Ate],  and  thus  indicated 
all  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the  LXX.  text 
reproduced  in  the  Latin.  The  additions  were  marked 
by  an  obelus  (4-) ;  the  omissions,  which  he  sup- 
plied, by  an  asterisk  (  •  ).  The  omitted  passages 
he  supplied  by  a  version  of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion, 
and  not  directly  from  the  Hebrew  ("  unusqnisque 
.  .  .  ubicunque  viderit  virgulnm  praecedentem  {■*-) 
ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  f  "  )  quae  impressimos, 
sciat  in  LXX.  interpretibus  plus  haberi.  Ubi  autem 
stellae  (  •  )  similitudinem  perspexerit,  de  Hebraets 
voluminibus  additum  noverit,  aeque  usque  ad  duo 
puncta,  juxta  T/teodotionis  dumtaxat  ediiionem,  qui 
simplicitate  sermonis  a  LXX.  interpretibus  non 
discordat,"  Praef.  ad  Ps. ;  compare  Praeff.  in  Job, 
Paralip.  Libr.  Solom.  juxta  LXX.  fntt.  Ep.  cvi. 
ad  Sun.  et  fret.).  This  new  edition  soon  obtained 
a  wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public 
services  in  France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Gallican  Psalter.  The  comparison 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  corrections  which  Jerome  introduced 
into  this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman 
Psalter.    (See  Table  D,  opposite.) 

How  far  he  thought  change  really  necessary  will 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses  of  his 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier  re- 
vised septuagintal  translations.  (See  Table  E.) 

Numerous  MSS.  remain  which  contain  the  Latin 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  Bibl.  liodl. 
Laud.  35  (Saec.  x,?)  contains  a  triple  Psalter, 
Gallican,  Roman,  and  Hebrew :  Coll.  C.  C.  Oxon. 
xii.  (Saec.  xv._)  Gallican,  Roman,  Hebrew :  Id.  x. 


1  In  one  place  Jerome  seems  to  include  these  two  revi- 
sions In  one  work :  "  Psalterium . . .  certe  emendalisrtmum 
juxta  LXX.  Interpretes  nostra  labore  dudnm  Roma  sns- 
clpit" . . .  (ApoL  adv.  Ruf.  il.  30). 
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(Saec.  xiv.)  Gallican,  Hebrew,  Hcbr.  text  with 
interlinear  Latin:  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  634,  a  double 
Psalter,  Gallican  and  Hebrew :  Brit.  Mux.  Arund. 
155  (Saec.  xi.)  a  Roman  Psalter  with  Gallican 
corrections  :  CoK.  SS.  Trm.  Cambr.,  R.  17,  1, 
a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  (Saec. 
iii.):  Id.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew 
text  with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  rersion, 
Jerome's  Hebrew,  Gallican.  An  example  of  the 
unrevised  Latin,  which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satis- 
factorily distinguished  from  the  Roman,  is  found 
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with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  Vmv. 
Libr.  Carabr.,  Ff.,  i.  23  (Saec.  xi.).  H.  Stephens 
published  a  "  Quincuplex  PsaUerium,  Gallieum, 
Rhomaievm,  Bebraicum,  Vetus,  Conciliation.  .  .  . 
Paris,  1513,"  but  he  does  not  mention  the  MSS. 
from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

19.  From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the 
Psalms  Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
revision  of  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  restoring 
all,  by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew.   In  the  Preface  to  the 


TABLE  D. 


In  Tables  D,  E,  ana  V,  the  passages  are  taken  from  Martlanay's  and  Saballer's  texts,  without  any  reference  to  MSB., 
so  that  the  variations  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  approximately  correct. 


Vetut  Latin. 


(NitiqUod) 
Jfiti  quia  (qnod) 
JUinoratH. 


rapaitmc 
deprceationem. 


kymnmn. 

(Domino.) 
jtcundatum. 

apud  inferos. 


PS.  viii.  4-6. 
Puit.  Romanum. 
Quoniam   videbo   coelos,  opera  dlgitorum 

tuorum: 
lunani  et  Stellas  quas  tn  fundasti. 
Void  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus  ? 
ant  alius  homints,  quoniam  vlaitas  eumf 
Minuitti  earn  paulo  minus  ab  aogells ; 
gloria  et  honore  coronastl  eum  : 
et  const! tuisti  sum  super  opera  manuum 

luarum. 


Pialt.  Goilimmim. 
Quoniam  videbo  coeloet  *  tuos  "  opera  dl- 
gitorum tuorum ; 
lunam  et  Stellas  quae  t  tu  "  mndasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  memor  es  ejus  r 
aut  Alios  bomlnis,  quoniam  visltas  eum  f 
Minuitti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angells ; 

?loria  et  honore  coronastl  eum, 
et "  constttnlstl  eum  super  opera  manuum 
toamm. 


Ps.  xxx ix.  1-4. 
Exspectana  exspectavi  Domtnnm  : 

et  retpexit  me ; 
et  exoadivlt  deprecatumem  meam ; 
et  edaxlt  me  de  lacu  mlserlae, 
et  de  luto  faecls. 

Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos ; 
et  direxlt  greteus  meos. 
Et  immlslt  In  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 
hymnum  Deo  nostro. 


Pg.  xvi.  (xv.)  8-11  (ACTS  ii. 
Providebam  Dominum  In  conspectu  meo 
semper, 

quoniam  a  dextrls  est  mlhl,  ne  commovear. 

Propter  hoc  delectatum  est  cor  meum, 

et  exsultavlt  lingua  mea : 

lnsuper  et  caro  mea  requlescet  in  spe. 

Quoniam  non  derellnques  anlmani  meam  In 

inferno  (-urn) ; 
nec  dabis  Sanctum  tuum  vldere  corruptionem. 
Notas  mlui  feclstl  vlas  vitae : 
adimplebis  me  laetltia  cum  voltu  too: 
delectationes  in  dextra  tua,  usque  In  fiuem. 


Exspectans  exspectavi  Dominum : 

et  intendit  miai; 
et  fex"audlvlt  preca  meas ; 
et  eduxlt  me  de  lacu  mlserlae, 
tet  "de  luio  faecls. 
Et  statult  super  petram  pedes  meos; 
+et"  direxlt  greesus  meos. 
Et  immlslt  In  os  meum  cantlcum  novum : 

carmen  Deo  nostro. 


25-28). 

Providebam  Dominum  In  conspectu  meo 
semper, 

quoulam  a  dextrls  est  mlhl,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  laetatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea : 
t  lnsuper  "et  caro  mea  rcquiescet  In  spe. 
Quoniam  non  derellnques  anlmam  meam  In 
•n/emo; 

nec  dabis  Sanctum  tunm  vtdere  corruptionem. 
Notas  mlhl  feclstl  vlas  vitae: 
adimplebis  me  laetltia  cum  vultu  too : 
delectationes  in  dextera  tua  f  usque  "  in flnem. 


TABLE  E. 


Vetut  Latino. 
Quis  est  homo  qui  vnlt  vitam, 
at  cwit  vldere  dies  bonos? 
Cohxbe  llngnnm  tunm  a  malo : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantnr  dolum. 
Deverlt  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
inquire  pacem  et  teqvere  earn. 
Oculi  Domini  super  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  preces  eorom. 
Vultus  Domini  super  facicntes  mala. 


Ps.  xxxiii.  (xxxiv.)  12-16  (1  Pet.  Ui.  10-12), 


In 


Vulgaia, 
Quis  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
dilvnt  dies  videre  bonos  ? 
Prohibe  Unguam  tuam  a  malo : 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantnr  dolum. 
ffiverU  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
Inquire  pacem,  et  pertequere  earn. 
Ocull  Domini  super  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  in  preces  eorum. 
Vultus  autem  Domini  super  fadentea 


SacrWdum  et  oblationem  nohllatl : 
aures  autem  perfeclstl  mlhl. 
Holocausta  etlam  pro  delicto  non 

postulastt. 
Tunc  dtxl :  Ecce  venlo. 
In  caplte  Hbrt  scriptum  est  de  me 
lit  Jaciam  voluntatem  tuam. 


terrain   exlit  sonns 


omnem 
eorum: 

et  In  Jinibut  orbis  terrae  verba 
eorum. 


Ps.  xxxix.  (xl.)  6-8  (Hebb.  x.  5-10). 
Sacriflclum  et  oblationem  nolutsth  i 
aures  autem  perfeclstl  lurnl. 
Holocaustum  et  pro  peccatc  non  1 

postulastt: 
Tunc  dlxl :  Ecce  venlo. 
In  caplte  librl  scriptum  est  de  me, 
ut/ocerem  voluntatem  tuam.  I 

Ps.  xviii.  (xix.)  5  (Rom.  x.  18). 
In  omnem  terrain   exlvit  sonus 


et  in  finet  orbis  terrae  verba  eorum. 


Jerome's  trantUfrom  Die  Hear. 
Quis  est  vtr  qui  vellt  vitam 
diligent  dies  vldere  bonos? 
Cuttodi  Unguam  tuam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantnr  dolum. 
Recede  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
quaere  pacem  et  peraequere  earn. 
Ocull  Domini  ad  Justos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  clamant  eorum. 
Vultus  Domini  super  (acientes  ma- 


Victima  el  oUationc  non  indigtt . 

aures/odtrti  mlhl. 

Holocaustum  et  pro  peccato  non 

petitti. 
Tuncdlxi:  Eece  venio. 
in  volunine  librl  scriptum  est  de  me, 
ut  facerem  placitvm  tibi. 


In  univertam  .terram  exivit  sonus 
eorum: 

et  In  finem  orbis  verba  eorum. 

5  Q  2 
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Revision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  opposition  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  contrasts  indignantly  his  own 
labours  with  the  more  mechanical  occupations  of 
monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("  Si  aut  fiscel- 
lam  junco  texercm  aut  polmarum  folia  complicarcm 
.  .  .  nullus  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
autem  .  ,  .  corrector  ritiorum  falsarius  vocor"). 
Similar  complaints,  but  less  strongly  expressed, 
occur  in  the  Preface  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  in 
which  he  had  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  correct  the  innumerable 
errors  in  the  names  by  which  both  texts  were  de- 
formed. In  the  preface  to  the  three  Books  of  So- 
lomon (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he  notices 
no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting  to 
revise  Eoclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  on  file  ground 
that  "  he  wished  only  to  amend  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures" ("tantummodo  Canonicas  Scriptures  vobis 
emendare  desiderans").  No  other  prefaces  remain, 
and  the  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have 
alone  been  preserved;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design  of  revising 
all  the  "Canonical  Scriptures"  (comp.  Ep.  cxii. 
aj  August,  (dr.  A.D.  404),  "  Quod  autem  in  aliis 
quaeris  epistolis :  cur  prior  mea  in  libris  Canonicis 
interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et  virgulas  praeno- 
tatas  .  .  .").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  whole  in 
several  places  (e.  g.  adv.  Ruf.  ii.  24,  "  Egone  contra 
LXX.  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos  ante 
annoe  plurimos  diligentissime  emendatos  meae  lin- 
guae studiosis  dedi  .  .  .  ?  "  Comp.  Id.  iii.  25 ;  Ep. 
Ixxi.  ad  Lucin.,  "  Septuaginta  interpretum  editio- 
nem  et  te  habere  non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  plu- 
rimos (he  is  writing  A.D.  398)  diligentissime 
emendatam  studiosis  tradidi "),  and  distinctly  re- 
presents it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origeu's  Hexaplar 
text  (Ep.  cvi.  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.,  "  Ea  autem  quae 
habetur  in  'EJaTAois  et  quam  non  vertimus"), 
if,  indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
Psalter,  which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. But  though  it  seems  certain  that  the 
revision  was  made,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  history,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
allusion  to  the  revision  occurs  in  the  Preface  to  the 
new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  (Judges, 
Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which  Jerome 
touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labours 
on  Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Books  of  Solomon  in 
the  parallel  prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his 
Apology  against  Rufinus  (ii.  27,  29,  30, 31).  It 
has,  indeed,  been  supposed  ( Vallarsi,  Praef.  in  Bier. 
x.)  that  these  six  books  ouly  were  published  by 
Jerome  himself.  The  remainder  may  have  been 
put  into  circulation  surreptitiously.  But  this  sup- 
position is  not  without  difficulties.  Augustine, 
writing  to  Jerome  (cir.  A.D.  405),  earnestly  begs 
tor  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  LXX.,  of  the 
publication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately  aware 
(Ep.  xcvi.  34,  "  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  inter- 
pretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  quam  te  edidisse 
netdebam ;"  comp.  §34).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later 
period  (cir.  a.d.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot 
furnish  him  with  "  a  copy  of  the  LXX.  (i.  e.  the 
Latin  Version  of  it)  furnished  with  asterisks  and 
obeli,  as  he  had  lost  the  chief  part  of  his  former 
labour  by  some  person's  treachery  "  (Ep.  exxxiv., 

*  A  question  bus  been  raised  whether  Daniel  was  not 
translated  at  a  later  time  (comp.  Vtt.  Hianm.  xxl.),  as 
Jerome  does  not  Include  him  among  the  prophets  in  the 
/W.  Gal.;  but  in  a  letter  written  a.d.  394  (Sp.  Ilil. 


"  Pleraque  prions  laboris  fraude  cujusdam  amisi- 
mus ").  However  this  may  have  been,  Jerome 
could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five)  years 
on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labours,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  the 
versions  from  the  Hebrew  which  constitute  his 
great  claim  on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

(3.)  The  Translation  of  the  O.  T.from  the  He- 
brew.— 20.  Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
when  he  was  already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir. 
A.D.  374),  thinking  that  the  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  he  quaintly  paints  them,  would  serve  to 
subdue  the  temptations  of  passion  to  which  he  was 
exposed  (Ep.  exxv.  §  12;  comp.  Praef.  in  Dan.). 
From  this  time  he  continued  the  study  with  un- 
abated zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every  help  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His  first 
teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert ;  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews, 
whose  services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed 
him  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  and 
Rufiuus  indulges  in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one 
of  his  teachers,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that 
his  work  was  not  "  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  but  only  of  a  second  Barabbas  "  (Ru£ 
Apol.  ii.  12  ;  Hieron.  Apol.  i.  13 ;  comp.  Ep. 
lxxxiv.  §3,  and  Praef.  in  Parol.).  Jerome,  how- 
ever, was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from  pursuing 
his  object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he 
had  surpassed  his  critics  as  much  in  generous  cour- 
tesy as  he  did  in  honest  labour.  He  soon  turned 
his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  his 
earliest  critical  letters  he  examines  the  force  of  He- 
brew words  (Epp.  xviii.,  xx.,  A.D.  381,  383);  and 
in  a.d.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  MSS. 
(Ep.  xxxii.  §  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  him  from  the  synagogue  (Ep.  xxxvi.  §  I ). 
After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  the 
subject  (cir.  A.D.  389  ;  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  &c). 
These  essays  served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Version, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version  was  not 
undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  several  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.  The 
Bookt  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  issued  first,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologue  galeatus, 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  why  he  selected  these  books 
for  his  experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  requested  by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  work 
itself  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  Jerome 
speaks  of  the  translation  as  the  result  of  constant 
revision  (Prol.  Gal.,  "  Lege  ergo  primum  Samuel 
et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  inquam,  meum.  Quid- 
quid  enim  crebrius  rertendo  et  emendando  sollicitius 
et  didicimus  et  tcnemus  nostrum  est").  At  the 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  a.d.  391,  392) 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  translated 
(Prol.  Gal.  "  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebraeo  ver- 
timus"); and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets*  were  in 

ad  Paul.)  be  places  btm  distinctly  among  tnc  four  greater 
prophets.  The  Pre  lace  to  Daniel  contains  no  mark  of  time : 
It  appears  only  that  the  translation  was  made  after  that 
of  Toblt,  when  Jerome  was  not  yet  familiar  with  Cbaldtee, 
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circulation,  and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  intimate  friends  (Ep.  xlix.  ad' 
Pammach.).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  already 
in  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed  a  version  of 
the  0.  T.  (De  Vir.  IB.  cxxxv.,  "  Vetus  juxta  He- 
braicum  transtuli."  This  treatise  was  written  in 
that  year) ;  >  but  many  books  were  not  completed 
and  published  till  some  years  afterwards.  The  next 
books  which  he  pat  into  circulation,  yet  with  the 
provision  that  they  should  be  confined  to  friends 
(Praef.  in  Ezr.),  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  translated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three 
years.  This  was  probably  in  the  year  S94  (  Vit. 
Hieron.  xxi.  4),  for  in  the  Preface  he  alludes  to  his 
intention  of  discussing  a  question  which  he  treats 
in  Ep.  lvii.,  written  in  395  (De  optima  Gen.  inter- 
pret.). In  the  Preface  to  the  Chronicles  (addressed 
to  Chromatins),  he  alludes  to  the  same  Epistle  as 
"  lately  written,"  and  these  books  may  therefore  be 
set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  Books  of  So- 
f  lomon  followed  in  398,'  having  been  "  the  work 
of  three  days"  when  he  had  just  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year 
(Praef.  "  Itaque  longa  aegrotatione  fractus  .... 
tridui  opua  nomini  vestro  [Chromatio  et  Heliodoro] 
consecravi."  Comp.  Ep.  lxxiii.  10).  The  Octa- 
teuch  now  alone  remained  (Ep.  lxxi.  5,  i.  e.  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther,  Praef. 
in  Joe.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to  I)e- 
siderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 


what  year.  The  Preface,  however,  is  not  quoted  in 
the  Apology  against  Rufinus  (a.D.  400),  as  those  of 
all  the  other  books  which  were  then  published,  and 
it  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (Hody, 
p.  357).  The  remaining  books  were  completed  at 
the  request  of  Eustochium,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Paula,  a.d.  404  (Praef.  in  Joi.).  Thus  the 
whole  translation  was  spread  over  a  period  of  about » 
fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  Jerome's  life.  But  still  parts  of  it  were 
finished  in  great  haste  (e.  g.  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  translation  of 
Tobit  (Praef.  in  Tab.);  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubratiuncula)  for  the  translation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more 
careful  revision  might  have  removed,  and  Jerome  ' 
himself  in  many  places  gives  renderings  which  he 
prefers  to  those  which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits 
from  time  to  time  that  he  had  fallen  into  error 
(Hody,  p.  362).  Yet  such  defects  are  trifling 
when  compared  with  what  he  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully. The  work  remained  for  eight  centuries 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity  ;  and  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power  the  trans-  M 
lation  of  the  0.  T.  stands  unrivalled  and  unique. 
It  was  at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original, 
and  not  the  Version  of  a  version.  The  Septuagintal 
tradition  was  at  length  set  aside,  and  a  few  passages 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  the  differences 
by  which  the  new  translation  was  distinguished 
from  the  Old  Latin  which  it  superseded 


Vetut  Latino. 
Et  to  Bethlehem  domus  Ephrata 
ncquaquam  minima  et  ut  sis  In  mllHbus  Judae 
ex  te  mini  egredietur 
ut  tit  inprincipem  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  initio, 
w  diebus  tatadi. 


TABLE  F. 
Mic.  v.  2  (Matt.  ii.  6). 

Vulgata  nova, 
Kt  tu  Bethlehem  tphrata. 
parvutut  ti  in  mlllibug  Judoc  : 
ex  te  mtht  egredietur 
qui  tit  dominator  in  Israel, 
et  egressus  ejus  ab  Initio, 
a  diebus  aeternitatis. 


Vox  in  Rhama  audita  est, 
lamentatio  et  netus  et  luctus, 
Rachel  plorantls  Alloa  suoa, 
et  noluit  amquiacert, 
quia  non  sunt. 


Jeh.  xxxviii.  (xxxi.)  15  (Matt.  ii.  18). 

Vox  In  exctUo  audita  est 
lanientatlonls  luctus  et  flelua, 
Rachel  plorantls  Alios  suoa ; 
et  nokmtis  (noluit]  contolari 
super  els  [s.  Allis  suia],  quia  non  sunt. 


Is.  ix. 

•  Hoc  primtm  bibe  vdociterfae 
regio  Zabulon,  terra  Neptallni ; 
et  reliqui  qui  juxta  mare  estis 
trans  Jordasem  GaUloeae  gentium 
Populus  qui  ambnlobat  in  lenebrls 

vidit  lucem  magnam : 
qui  babitatia  in  reglone  et  umbra  mortis 

lux  orittvT  VDbls. 


.  2  (Matt.  iv.  15,  16). 

I'rimo  tempore  alleviata  at 
terra  Zobulon  et  terra  Nephthall : 
it  noviuimo  agoravata  at  via  marii 
trans  Jordanem  tiuliuieae  gentium. 
Populus  qui  ambuUibat  in  r~ " 

vidll  lucem  mug 
nublttntibus  In  regie 
via  at  els. 


Iste  peccata  nostra  portal 
et  pro  nobis  dolet. 


Umide  rxkementer.  Alia  Sion, 
vrazdica  Alia  JenLsalem : 
Kcce  Rex  tnus  venlet  tlbl  Justus  et  amlvans : 
ipse  mantuetus  et  ascendens  super 
tubjugatem  et  pullum  novum. 


Is.  liii.  4  (Matt.  viii.  17}. 

IVere  Uxnguora  nostros  Ipse  tulit 
et  dolora  nostros  ipse  portavit. 

Zecu.  ix.  9  (Matt.  xxi.  5). 

Exsulta  talis.  Alia  Sion, 
jubita  Alia  Jerusalem. 
Ecce  Rex  tuus  veniet  tlbl  Justus  et  satvator : 
ipse  pauper  et  ascendens  super 
asinam  et  super  pullum  fdium  o 


Splritus  Pomlnl  super  me, 
propter  quod  unxlt  me : 
cL-angelisure pauperibus  miflit  me, 
sanare  contritos  corde, 


Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (Luke  iv.  18,  19). 

Splritus  Domini  (al.  add.  Del)  super  me, 
eo  quod  unxerlt  Dominus  me: 
ad  annundandum  mantuetis  mlsit  me, 
ut  mederer  contrills  corde. 


b  Sophronius  {De  vir.  IlL  cxxxlv.)  hod  also  then  trans- 
lated into  Greek  Jerome's  version  of  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets. 


«  The  date  given  by  Hod;  (aj>.  388)  rest* 
reference  (p.  356). 


on  a  false 
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Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  (LUKE  iv.  18,  19). — continual. 
Vetut  Latino.  Vutgata  « 

et  praedlcarem  captlvla  indulgentiam, 
et  clautii  aptrtumem : 
ut  praedlcarem  (al.  et  annODCisxtm)  ; 
btlem  Domino 

et  diem  retrfbutlotiia:  et  diem  ultlonia  Deo  nostra : 

couaoUrl  omncs  lugentes.  HI  conaolarer  omnea  lugentes. 


praedicare  captivis  remiuumtm, 

et  eaeeit  ut  ndeant : 

vocare  annum  ucceputbtlem  Domino 


Kt  dicam  non  populo  meo : 
Populua  raeus  ea  lu. 
Kt  ipse  dicet: 
IMminut  Deua  mens  ea  to. 


Kt  eri  t  in  loco  uM  dictum  at  ela : 
Non  populua  men*  voa : 
Vceabuntur  FilU  Dei  viveutis. 


Uoa.  U.  24  (Rom.  ix.  25). 

|       Kt  dioam  non  popnlo  t 
Popnlug  mens  ea  tu. 

I       Et  ipse  dlcet : 
Deua  rneua  ea  In. 


Hos.  i.  10  (Rom.  ix.  2(5). 

I       Eterltin  locoubidiotfweis: 

Non  populua  metis  voa : 
!       IHcclur  eu:  Full  Dei  viventis. 


Is.  xxviii.  16  (Rom.  x.  11). 
Kcce  ego  Immtttam  in  fundamenta  9km  lapidem  ...  I       Kcce  ep>  mittam  in  fundaroentb)  Sion  lapldeai  . 
et  qui  credWerlt  non  amjundetur.  |      qui  cmllderit  non  festiruU. 


De  morte  redlmam  iiloa : 
ubi  at  cauta  tua  mora  ? 
«M  at  aculcm  turn.  Inferos } 


Job  it, 

Kt  aplritca  In  hciem  mihi  occurrlt, 
Horraerunt  capiUl  mei  et  cames. 
Exsurrexi  et  non  cognovi. 
lnspexl,  et  non  erat  figure  ante  faclem  meam 
sed  auram  tantnm  et  vocem  andlebam. 
Quid  enim  ?  Nunqnld  homo  coram  Domino 
erlt, 

aut  ab  operlbus  suis  sine  macula  vir  ? 
Si  contra  servos  suoa  non  credit, 
et  adversu*  angcloa  snos  pravum  quid  reperit. 
Habitantea  autem  domoa  iuteaa, 
de  qnlbus  et  nos  ex  eodem  luto  sum  us, 
percnssit  lllos  tanquam  tinea, 
et  a  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  ultra  non  sunt ; 
et  quod  non  poasent  aibt  Ipsia  aubvenire  perierunt. 
AQlavit  enim  eos  et  aruerunt, 
intcriernnt,  quia  non  babebant  aapleotlam. 


Hoa.  xiii.  14  (1  Cor.  xv.  55). 

I       De  morle  redlmam  eos : 

ero  moritua,  o  mom, 
|      vwrtus  tuus  ero.  lnfeme. 


15-21. 

Et  cum  apiritua  me  praesente  translret, 

Inhorruerunt  pill  carnla  meae. 

Stelit  quldam.  cujua  non  agnoacebam  vnltom 

Imago  coram  oculis  meis, 

et  vocem  quasi  aurae  lenls  audlvl. 

Nnnquid  homo  Del  comparatlone  josufloabitur, 

ant  factore  suo  purior  erlt  vir  ? 

Kcce  qui  servlunt  ei  non  sunt  stabiles : 

et  in  angelis  aula  reperit  pravitateni. 

Quanto  magls  bi  qui  habitant  domos  Inteaa, 

qnl  terrennm  habent  fundamentum, 

consumenlur  velut  a  tinea? 

De  mane  usque  ad  vesperam  succldentar : 

et  quia  nullus  IntelUglt  in  aetemum  peribunt. 

Qui  autem  rellqul  fuerint  auferentur  ex  eis : 

Morientur.  et  non  in  sapieniia. 


IV.  The  History  of  Jerome's  Translation 
to  the  Invention  op  Printing.— 21.  The  cri- 
tical labours  of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such 
labours  always  are  received  by  the  multitude,  with 

»a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church  and  shaking 
the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged  errors,  as 
he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
ancient  usage  {Praef.  in  Job.  ii.) ;  and  few  had  the 
wisdom  or  candour  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage Jerome  from  the  task  of  a  new  translation 
{Ep.  dr.),  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  indeed,  did  little  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  work.  The 
violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language  is  more  like 
that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  century  than  of 

T  a  Christian  Father;  and  there  are  few  more  touching 
instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young  Au- 
gustine bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before 
the  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  ve- 
teran scholar  (Ep.  cxii.  «./.).  But  even  Augustine 
could  not  overcome  the  force  of  early  habit.  To  the 


*  When  he  quotes  It,  be  seems  to  consider  an  expla- 
nation necessary  (De  doctr.  Ckritt.  Iv.  1, 16) :  "Ex  Utlus 
prophetae  llbro  potissimura  boc  lactam  non  autem  se- 
cundum LXX.  lnterpretes,  qui  etiam  ipei  divino  Ipiritu 
inteiyretati,  oh  hoc  aliter  videntur  rumnulia  dixit*,  ut 
nd  spirituakm  senium  magi*  advumeretur  lectori*  in- 
Untio  sed  sicut  ex  Hcbraco  in  Latinum  eloqulltm, 


last  he  remained  faithful  to  the  Italic  text  which  he 
had  first  used ;  and  while  be  notices  in  his  Retracta- 
tions several  faulty  readings  which  he  had  formerly 
embraced,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  ge- 
nerally the  New  Version  for  the  Old.4  In  such 
cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer.  Clamour  based 
upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away ;  and  the  New  trans- 
lation gradually  came  into  use  equally  with  the  Old, 
and  at  length  supplanted  it.  In  the  5th  century  it 
was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
cent of  Leriiu,  Sedulius  and  Claudinnus  Mamertu* 
(Hody,  p.  398) ;  but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained 
in  Africa  and  Britain  (id.).  In  the  6th  century 
the  use  of  Jerome's  Version  was  universal  among 
scholars  except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lin- 
gered (Junilius);  and  at  the  close  of  it  Gregory 
the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome's  Version, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally  with 
the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See  {Praef.  in  Job.  ad 
Leandrum,  "  Novam  translationem  dissero,  sed  ut 
comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  Novam,  nunc 
Veteran,  per  testimonia  assumo ;  ut  quia  sedes 
Apostolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  praesideo)  utraque 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque 
fulciatur ").     But  the  Old  Version  was  not 


presbytero  Hleronymo  utri  usque  linguae  perl  to  Inter- 
pretante,  translata  sunt."  In  his  Ketractatitma  there  la 
no  definite  reference,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  Jerome's 
critical  labours.  He  notices,  however,  some  false  readings: 
Lib.  L  vli.  i  Ps.  xlUI.  22  (Rom.  vilL  3«) ;  Wlad.  vilL  T  ; 
Redes.  I.  2 ;  id.  xix.  4 ;  Matt  v.  22,  ml  slue  causa;  f.». 
II.  xii.;  Malt.  xs.  17  (duodrdm  for  due). 
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authoritatively  displaced,  though  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  Church  prevailed  also  in  the  other 
churches  of  the  West.  Thus  Isidore  of  Seville, 
(Do  Offic.  Ecclcs.  i.  12),  after  affirming  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  Version 
of  Jerome,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  is  used  univers- 
ally, as  being  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more 
perspicuous  in  language."  "  [Hieronymi]  editione 
generaliter  omnes  ecclesiae  usquequaque  utuntur, 
pro  eo  quod  veracior  sit  in  sententiis  et  clarior  in 
verbis : "  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  century  the 
traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  Julianus  of 
Toledo  (a.d.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical 
purpose  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  and  so  of  the 
Old  Latin ;  but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when 
not  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  controversy  i 
(Hody,  pp.  405,  406).  In  the  8th  century  Bede 
speaks  of  Jerome's  Version  as  "  our  edition  "  (Hody, 
p.  408) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to  trace 
its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.'  Yet  throughout,  the  New  Version  made 

■  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  authority. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command.  (Compare 
Hody,  pp.  411  ff.  for  detailed  quotations.) 

22.  But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gra- 
dually into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a 

^strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of  the  0.  T., 
4  with  one  exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his 
Version  from  the  Hebrew ;  but  this  had  nut  only 
been  variously  corrupted,  but  was  itself  in  many 
particulars  (especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  va- 
riance with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  how- 
ever, made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter 

7  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version, 
as  Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the 
Apocryphal  books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  trans- 
lated two  only,  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder 
were  retained  from  the  Old  Version  against  his 
judgment ;  and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 
and  Esther,  which  he  had  carefully  marked  as  apo- 
cryphal in  his  own  Version,  were  treated  as  integral 
puits  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of  the  Bible  faith- 
fully preserved  the  "  Hebrew  Canon,"  but  the 
great  mass,  according  to  the  general  custom  of 
copyists  to  omit  nothing,  included  everything  which 
had  held  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  ouly  important  addition  which  was  frequently 

7  interpolated  was  the  apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans.  The  text  of  the  Gospels  was  in  the  main 
Jerome's  revised  edition;  that  of  the  remaining 
books  his  very  incomplete  revision  of  the  Old  Latin. 
Thus  the  present  Vulgate  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  every  period  and  form  of  the  Latin  Ver- 
sion—(1.)  Cnrevised  Old  Latin:  Wisdom,  Ecclus., 
1,  2  Mace.,  Baruch.  (2.)  Old  Latin  revised  from 
ike  LXX. :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jerome's  free  transla- 
tion from  the  original  text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.) 

•  Thus  Bede,  speaking  of  a  contemporary  abbot,  says 
that  he  increased  the  library  of  two  monasteries  with 
great  seal,  "  lta  ut  tres  Pandtctat "  (the  name  for  the 
collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  Alcuin,  In 
place  of  Bibliotlieca)  "  novae  translationls  ad  nnum  ve- 
lustae  translationls.  quam  de  Roma  attulerat,  ipse  super- 
adjungeret . . . ."  (Hody,  p.  409). 

'  Jerome  notices  this  fruitful  source  of  error:  "Si  qnld 
pro  studio  ex  latere  additum  est  non  debet  pout  in  corpore, 
ne  prlorem  translatlonera  pro  ecrlbentlum  voluntate  con- 
turbat "  (Bp.  cvl.  ad  Sim.  et  Prtl.).  Bede,  Wolafrid  Strabo, 
and  others,  complain  of  the  same  custom. 

s  Hleron.  Quaut.  in  Gen.  xxv.  8}  Comm.  in  EtcUt.  Ix. 
466;  id.  xlL  490. 
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Jerome's  translation  from  the  Original:  0.  T. 
except  Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Oreeh 
ifSS.:  Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cursorily  revised: 
the  remainder  of  N.  T. 

The  Revision  of  Alcuin. — 23.  Meanwhile  the  text 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and 
New  Versions  necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions  T 
of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  according 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  con- 
fusion was  further  increased  by  the  changes  which 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek.'  From  this  cause  scarcely 
any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th 
centuries  which  the  writer  has  examined  is  wholly  / 
free  from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  Several 
remarkable  examples  are  noticed  below  (§  32) ; 
and  in  rare  instances  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  text  is  not  rather  a  revised  Vetus  than  a  cor- 
rupted Vulgata  nova  (e.g.  Brit.  Mns.  Reg.  i.  E. 
vi. ;  Addit.  5463).  As  early  as  the  6th  century, 
Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision  of  the  text  a 
(Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation  of  old 
MSS.  But  private  labour  was  unable  to  check  the 
growing  conniption ;  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  at  once 
sought  a  remedy,  and  entrusted  to  Alcuin  (cir.  A.D. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public 
use.  This  Alcuin  appears  to  have  done  simply  by 
the  use  of  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  refer- 
ence to  the  original  texts  (Porson,  Ixtter  vi.  to 
Travis,  p.  145).  The  passages  which  are  adduced 
by  Hody  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew,  are  in 
fact  only  quotations  from  Jerome,  and  he  certainly 
left  the  text  unaltered,  at  least  in  one  place  where 
Jerome  points  out  its  inaccuracy  (Gen.  xxv.  8).« 
The  patronage  of  Charlemague  gave  a  wide  currency 
to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and  several  MSS.  remain 
which  claim  to  date  immediately  from  his  time.* 
According  to  a  very  remarkable  statement,  Char- 
lemagne was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred  criticism, 
and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  bis  life  to  the  " 
correction  of  the  Gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  Syrians"  (Van  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganus, 
Script.  Hist.  Franc,  li.  p.  277).' 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
Alcuin's  revision  contributed  much  towards  preserv- 
ing  a  good  Yulgate  text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  re- 
cension do  not  differ  widely  from  the  pure  Hierony- 
mian  text,  and  his  authority  must  have  done  much 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  interpolations  which  re-  * 
nppear  afterwards,  and  which  were  derived  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Versions. 
Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due  to  him 
occur:  Deut.  i.  9, add.  soUtudinem ;  venissemus,  for 
-etis ;  id.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascendemus ;  ii.  24,  in 
manu  taa,  for  in  manus  tuas ;  iv.  33,  vidisti,  for 
vixisti;  vi.  13,  ipsi,  add.  soli;  xv.  9,  oculos,  om. 

h  Among  these  is  that  known  as  Charlemagne's  Bible, 
Brit.  Mm.  Add.  10,546,  which  has  been  described  by 
Hng,  SinL  {123.  Another  is  in  the  library  of  the  Oratory 
at  Rome  (comp.  $30,  Cod.  D).  A  third  Is  in  the  Imperitd 
Library  at  Paris.  All  of  these,  however,  are  later  than 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  date  probably  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  a.d.  875. 

*  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw  suggests  that  this  statement  de- 
rives some  continuation  from  the  Preface  which  Charle-  Car:  J1J>«2<'  .'  '.p. 
magne  added  to  the  collection  of  Homilies  arranged  by  r*y  nn.'uis 
Paulus  Diaconus,  In  which  he  speaks  "  of  the  pains  which 
he  had  taken  to  set  the  church  books  to  rights."  A  copy 
of  this  collection,  with  the  Preface  (xi.<*  cent.),  is  pie- 
served  tit  the  Library  of  SU  Peter's  Colt  Cambr. 
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tuot;  xvii.  20,  filial,  for  filii;  ixi.  6,  add.  venimt ; 
xxvi.  16,  at,  for  et.  But  the  new  revision  was  gradu- 
ally deformed,  though  later  attempts  at  correction 
*■  were  made  by  LantYanc  of  Canterbury  (a.d.  1089, 
Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nicolnus  (a.d.  1150),  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanos  (cir.  A.D.  1150). 
In  the  13th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
.especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading 
mf.Slt.if  were  discussed ; k  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly 

\p  yLn.jJWJJlj.  of  the  confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the 

k  Vercellone  has  given  the  readings  of  three  Vatican 
Correctoria,  and  refers  to  bis  own  essay  upon  tbem  tn 
Atti  delta  Ponttf.  Acad.  Rom.  di  Archeologia,  xiv. 
There  is  a  Correctoriim  in  Brit.  Mas.  Reg.  1  A,  viii. 

■  The  divisions  of  the  Latin  Versions  intocapi(uIa  were 
r  veryvarious.  Casslodorus(t560A.D.)mentlonsauanclent 
division  of  some  books  existing  in  bis  time  (■*  Octatencbi 
[i.  e.  Pentateuch.  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth]  Utnlos  . . . . 
,  crediilimus  imprimendos  a  mfljorlbns  nostris  ordlne  cur- 
rente  dcscrlpUis."  De  Inst.  Div.  LUt  i.),  and  in  other 
books  (1,2  Cbron.,  the  Books  of  Solomon),  be  himself  made 
a  corresponding  division.  Jerome  mentions  capitula,  but 
the  sections  which  be  Indicates  do  not  seem  to  establish 
the  existence  of  uny  generally  received  arrangement ;  and 
the  variety  of  the  capitulation  In  tbe  best  existing  MSS. 
of  his  Version  proves  that  no  one  method  of  subdivision 
could  claim  his  authority.  Tbe  divisions  which  are  given 
in  MSS.  correspond  with  the  summary  of  contents  by  which 
the  several  books  are  prefaced,  and  vary  considerably  in 
length.  They  are  called  Indiscriminately  capitula,  brevet, 
tUuli.  Marltanay,  in  his  edition  of  the  BMiotkcca.  gives 
a  threefold  arrangement,  and  assigns  the  different  terms 
to  the  three  several  divisions ;  thus  Genesis  has  xxxvlii 
tituli,  xlvi  brevet,  Ixxxli  (or  cltv)  capitula.  But  while 
Jerome  does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  any  division  of  the 
•  Bible  into  chapters,  be  arranged  the  text  in  lines  (versus. 
rc'xot)  for  convenience  in  reading  and  interpretation; 
and  the  lines  were  combined  in  marked  groups  (membra, 
itwAa).  In  the  poetical  books  a  further  arrangement 
marked  the  parallelism  of  the  answering  clauses  (Mar- 
tianny,  Prolegg.  iv.  Ad  Div.  BibL).  Tbe  number  of  lines 
(versus)  is  variously  given  in  different  MSS.  (Comp.  Ver- 
cellone, Far.  Led.  App.  ad  Jot.)  For  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
present  division  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Bible,  L  213. 

An  abstract  of  the  capitula  and  versus  given  in  the 
Alcuin  MS., known  as  "  Charlemagne's  Bible  "  (Brit  Mus. 
Addit.  10,546),  will  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  tbe  con- 
tents, nomenclature,  and  arrangement  of  the  best  copies 
of  the  UUn  Bible. 

Epistola  ad  Paultnum.  Praefatio. 
Bruit,  I.e.  Genesis,     capp.  lxxxii.  habet  versos  EL  ncc- 
EUtsmotli,  I.e.  Exodus,  capp.  cxxxvilii.  v.  m. 
Leviticus,  Hebraice 

Yaiccra. .    .    .  capp.  Uxxviiil,  v.  n.  ccc. 
ITumeri     .    .    .   capp.  Uxviili.  hab.  vers.  numr.  HI. 
Addabarim,  Grace 

Veuterommitm  .   .    capp.  civ.  habet  vers.  u.  dc. 
Praerotlo  Jesu  Naue  et  Judicum. 
Josue  Ben  Nun  .    .     capp.  xxxlil.  habet  vers.  V  docl. 
Sqftim,  i.  e.  Judicum, 

(liber)  ....     capp,  xvlil.  habet  vers.  numr. 

1.  DOCL. 

Ruth  none,  habet  ver.  num.  ccl. 

Praefatio  (Prologus  galeatus). 
Samuhcl  (Begum),  lib. 

prim  capp.  xxvi.  habet  versus,  n.  ccc 

Samuhd  (Reffum),  lib. 

Bee.  capp.  xvtll.  habet  versus,  n.  cc. 

Malachim,  I.  e.  Begum, 

lib.  teru  .  capp.  xviiii.  (for  xvlil.)  habet  vers.  It.  d. 
Malachim,  1.  e.  Begum, 

lib.  quart. ....  capp.  xvii.  habet  versus  II.  ccl. 
Prologus. 

Jsaias  none,  habet  vers. 

m. DLXXX. 

Prologus. 
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"  Common,  that  is  the  Parisian  copy,"  and  quotes 
a  false  reading  from  Mark  viii.  38,  where  the  cor- 
rectors had  substituted  confetma  tor  am/urns 
(Hody,  pp.  419  ff.).  Little  more  was  done  for 
the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  and  the  name  of  Lauren tius  Valla  (cir.  1450) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  devoted 
the  highest  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, at  a  time  when  such  studies  were  little 
esteemed." 

Hieremias  (with  Lam.  and 

Prayer)  none,  habet  versus  fSL  coccx. 

Prplogus. 

Biesechecl  (-iel) ....    none.  none. 

Danihel  none,  habet  versus  I.doccl. 

Otee,  Jokd,  Amos,  Abdiat, 
Jonas,  Michas,  ffaum.  Aba- 
cue,  Sophonias,  Aggeus, 
Zacharias,  JUalachias    .    none.  none. 

Prologus. 

Job  none.  V.  L  doc. 

Orlgo  Proph.  David     .    .  Praefatio. 

Liber  Psalmorum  (Galilean)  none,  habet  vr.  v. 

Epist  ad  Cbroui.  et  Heliod. 

Liber  Proverbiorum    .    capp.  lx.  habet  versus 

I.  DOC  XL. 

EccUsiattet  .   .   .     capp.  xxxl.  none. 

Cantica  Canticorum  .   .    none,  habet  versus  oclxxx. 

Liber  .Sapientine    .    capp.  xlvill.  habet  versus  L  Doc 

Ecclesiatticus   .   .  capp.  cxxvli.  habet  versos  B.  nccc 

Praefatio. 

Dabreiamin,  lib.  prim.     .    none.  hab.  (sk) 
Faralypominon  (lib.  sec)  .    none,  none, 
Praefatio. 

Liber  Ezrae     

Prologus. 

Hester  (with  add.)  .  .  .  none,  habet  versus  V.  oca 
Praefatio. 

Tobias    ......    none.  none. 

Prologus. 

Judith   habet  versos  L  c 

Liber  Machabr.  prim.  ...  ixi.  none. 

Machabr.  liber  sec .    .   .    .  lv.  

Praef.  ad  Damasum. 
Argumentum. 
Cauones. 
Prologus. 

Mattkeut    .    .   .    capp.  Ixxxt  habet  vers.  0.  dcc 
Marcus   ....    capp.  xlvi.  hab.  V.  L  noc 
Lucas     ....    capp.  lxxliL  vers.  m.  nccc 
Johannes     .    .    .     capp.  xxxv.  vers.  L  dooc 
Lib.  Actuum  Apost.      capp.  lxxllil.  habet  vers.  IS.  dc 
Prologus  septem  Epistolarum  Con. 
EplstL  So.  Jacobs  .    .    capp.  xx.  none, 

EpistL  ScL  Petri  prim.    capp.  xx.  

Eplstl.  Set  Petri  tec  .    capp.  xL   

EplstL  ScL  Joh.  prim.  .   capp.  xx   . 

EplstL  Set  Joh.  tec    .     capp.  v.  — 

EplstL  Set  Joh.  tat.   .     capp.  v.  

EplstL  ScL  Jud. .   .    .  capp.  vii.  

Epla.  ad  Romanes  .    .     capp.  IL  habet  versus  dccocxl. 
Epla,  ad  Cor.  prim.    .  capp.  lxxiL  none. 
Epla.  ad  Cor.  tec  .  capp.  xxvUL  hab.  vers,  ccxen. 
Epla.  ad  GalatKat  .  capp.  xxxviL  habet  versus  ccxin. 
Epla.  ad  Bphesias  .   .  capp.  xxxL  baber  versus  cccxvn. 
Epla.  ad  Pkilippentet .  capp.  xvlill.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Thus.  prim.  .  capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  ccxin. 
Epla.  ad  that,  tec     .  capp.  viiU.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Coiosentes     .  capp.  xxxl.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  prim.    .  capp.  xxx.  vers,  ccxxx 
Epla.  ad  Tim.  sec.  .    .  capp.  xxv.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Tit     ....  capp.  x.  none. 
Epla.  ad  PhUem.    .   .   capp.  Hit.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Hebr.  .    .  capp.  xxxvliii.  none. 
Epla.  ad  Jxwdicenses  .   .    none.  none. 
Apocalypsit  ....  capp.  xxv.  habet  versus  f.  nccc 
An  argumentum  is  given  before  each  of  the  books  of 
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V.  The  HiSTonr  of  the  Pkinted  Text. — 
25.  It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of 
printing  that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the 
press  was  the  Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the 
Mazarin  Vulgate  (Mainz,  Gutenburg  and  Fust) 
stand  yet  unsurpassed  by  the  latest  eRbrts  of  typo- 
graphy. This  work  is  referred  to  about  the  year 
1455,  and  presents  the  common  text  of  the  15th 
century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession 
(the  first  with  adate,  Mainz,  1462,  Fust  and  Schoiffei'), 
out  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest.  The 
first  collection  of  various  readings  appears  in  a 
Paris  edition  of  1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice 
and  Lyons  in  1511,  1513;  bat  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1502-1517)  was  the  first  who  seriously  revised 
the  Latin  text  ("....  contulimus  cum  quamplu- 
rimis  exemplaribus  venerandae  vetustatis;  sed  his 
maxime,  quae  in  publics  Complutensis  nostra* 
Unirersitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  quae  supra 
octingentesimum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gotbicis 
conscripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apicis 
lapsus  possit  in  eis  deprehendi,"  Praef.)*,  to 
which  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
his  Polyglott  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
[comp.  New  Testament,  p.  521].  The  Complu- 
tensian  text  is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  but  still  it  is  very  far  from 
being  pure.  This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edi- 
tion 1532)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  work,  consulting 
three  MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, but  as  yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open 
for  use.  About  the  same  time  various  attempts 
were  made  to  correct  the  Latin  from  the  original 
texts  (Erasmus,  1516 ;  •  Pagninus,  1518-28 ;  Card. 
Cajetanus;  Steuchius,  1529 ;  Clarius,  1542),  or  even 
to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (Jo.  Campensis,  1533). 
A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Stephens  followed 
in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty  MSS. 
and  introduced  considerable  alterations  into  his 


the  N.  T.  except  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Ep.  to  the 
Laodlceaus,  and  the  whole  MS.  closes  with  sixty-eight 
hexameter  Latin  verses. 

The  divisions  agree  generally  with  Brit.  Mm.  Harl.  2806, 
and  Lambeth  3,  4.  In  the  Vallfcelllan  Alculn  MS.  (comp. 
p.  1710  n)  the  apocryphal  Bp.  to  Me  Laodicean!  is  not 
found ;  bat  It  occurs  tn  the  same  position  in  the  great 
Bible  In  the  King's  Library  (1  E.  vii.  vliL),  with  four 
capitula. 

Many  examples  of  the  various  divisions  Into  capitula 
are  given  at  length  by  Thomaslus,  Optra,  i.  ed.  Veztosi, 
Romae,  1747.  The  divisions  of  the  principal  MSS.  which 
the  writer  has  examined  are  given  below,  ,30. 

Bentley  gives  the  following  stichometry  from  Cod. 
Sangerm.  (g): — 
Ep.  ad  Rom.,  Scribta  it  CKorinOtc    Verio*  ncccc  (so 
two  other  of  B.s  MSS.). 
ad  Cor.  U  Scribta  de  PMlipit.   Versus  dccclxx. 
ad  Cur.  1L,  Scribta  at  Macedonia.    Fa-tut  dlxx. 
(sic). 

ad  Qalat,  Scribta  it  wbe  Soma.    Yerrl  ocLxmxc. 
(sic). 

ad  Ephea,  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.  Vertut  cocxn. 
ad  Philip.,  Scribta  de  urbt  Roma.  Tern'  occl. 
ad  Coloe&,  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.   Verti  covin, 
ad  Thess.  I.,  Scripta  de  Athenit.   Verti  CLxrm, 
ad  Thess.  U„  Scripta  de  mat  Roma.  Verm  cvni. 
ad  Tim.  L.  Scribta  it  Lauditia.   Venue  ccxxx. 
ad  Tim.  iL,  Scripta  a  Roma.    Verrut  clxxii. 
ad  Tit,  Scripta  de  A'ieopolin.   Vertut  ixvil 
ad  Phllem,  Scribta  de  urbe  Roma.  Vertut  xxxim. 
ad  Hebr.,  Scribta  ie  Roma.  Vertut  dcc. 
No  verses  arc  given  from  this  MS.  for  the  other  books. 


former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based 
on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often 
reprinted  afterwards.  Vercellone  speaks  much  more 
highly  of  the  Biblia  Ordmaria,  with  glosses,  tic., 
published  at  Lyons,  1545,  as  giving  readings  in 
accordance  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  though  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  not  given  (  Variae 
Led.  xcix.).  The  course  of  controversy  in  the  16th 
century  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  confusion  called  for  some  remedy.  An 
authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians  may 
have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  on  this  point,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the 
original  texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the 
preference,  that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any 
later  Latin  version — was  substantially  right  J 

The  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgate*.— 26.  The 
first  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on 
Dec.  13th,  1545.  After  some  preliminary  arrange- 
ments the  Nicene  Creed  was  formally  promulgated 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  on  Feb.  4th, 
1546,  and  then  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meet- 
ings from  Feb.  20th  to  March  17th.  Considerable 
varieties  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  original  and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  compromise  !  This  was 
made  on  April  8th,  1546,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
canonical  books,  with  the  usual  anathema  on  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  it ;  while  the  second,  "  On  the 
Edition  and  Use  o'f  the  Sacred  Books,"  contains  no 
anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  article*  of 
faith.'   The  wording  of  the  decree  itself  contains 


•  The  copy  which  b  here  alluded  to  Is  slill  In  the 
library  at  Alcala,  but  the  writer  Is  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  re-examined  by  any  scholar.  There  is  also  a  second 
copy  of  the  Vnlgate  of  the  12th  cent.  A  list  of  Biblical 
MSS.  at  Alcala  Is  given  In  Dr.  TregeUes'  Printed  Text  of 
N.  T.,  pp.  15-18. 

•  Erasmus  himself  wished  to  publish  the  Latin  text  aa 
be  found  It  in  MSS. ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  "  urgent  rather  than  wise"  ("  amid  consiliis 
improbls  verbis  quam  felicibus"). 

p  Bellannln  Justly  insists  on  this  fact,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  In  later  controversies  (De  Terbo 
Dei,  x.  ap.  Van  Ess,  (27) :  "  Nec  enlni  Patres  [Trldentinlj 
fontlum  nllam  mentlonem  fecerunt  Sed  solum  ex  tot 
latlnls  verslonlbus,  quae  nunc  circumferuntur.  unam  dele- 

gerunt,  quam  ceteris  anteponerent  antiquum  novls, 

probatam  longo  usu  recentibus  adbuc,  ac  ut  sic  loqnar, 
crudls. . . ." 

«  The  original  authorities  are  collected  and  given  at 
length  by  Van  Ess,  $17. 

r  Insuper  eadem  Sacrosancta  Synod  us  considerans  nou 
parum  uiilitatit  accedere  posse  eccleslK  Dei,  si  ex  omni- 
bus tatinit  edltlonlbus,  qua)  clrcumferuutur  sacrorum 
llbrorum,  quaenam  pro  uuibentlca  habenda  sit,  innotescut, 
statait  et  declarat,  ut  ba?c  ipsa  veins  et  vulgata  ediiio, 
quae  longo  tot  seculomm  usu  In  Ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est, 
in  publidt  lectlonltus,  dij-pntationlbus,  pra<dlcstlonibus 
et  expoaltiontbus  pro  aullicntk-a  habeatur;  et  ut  nemo 
Ulam  rejiccre  qnovls  praerextu  audeat  vel  praesumat. . . . 
Sed  et  impruesortbus  modum.  . . .  imponere  volens. .... 
decrevit  et  stalult  ut  postbac  sacra  sciiptura  potistimum 
vera  baec  Ipsa  veins  et  vulguta  cdiilu  quam  emendutissime 
Imprimatur  
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several  marks  of  the  controversy  from  which  it 
arose,  and  admits  of  a  fer  more  liberal  construction 
than  later  glosses  have  affixed  to  it.  In  affirming 
the  authority  of  the  '  Old  Vulgate'  it  contains  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  original  texts.  The 
question  decided  is  simply  the  relative  merits  of  the 
current  Latin  versions  ("  si  ex  omnibus  Latinis 
versionibus  quae  circumferuntur  ...."),  and  this 
only  in  reference  to  public  exercises.  The  object 
contemplated  is  the  advantage  (utilitas)  of  the 
Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
licence  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  espe- 
cially the  old  and  common  (  .'ulgate)  edition  (evi- 
dently without  excluding  the  original  texts),  should 
be  printed  as  correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  comparative  caution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  interpretation  which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the 
highest  authorities,  it  was  received  with  little 
favour,  and  the  want  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by  men 
little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwards  these  were  found  to  be  so 
great  that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  autho- 
rized edition  would  appear.  The  theologians  of 
Belgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  first  edition  of  Hentenius  appeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  In  the 
-Antwerp  Polyglott  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Complutensian  (Vercellone,  Var. 
led.  ci.) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
of  1573-4  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis. 
This  last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  tem- 
porary substitute  for  the  Papal  edition:  indeed  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as 
the  "  correct  edition  required  by  the  Tridentine  de- 
cree "  (comp.  Lucas  Brag.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii.).  But 
a  Papal  board  was  already  engaged,  however  de- 
sultorily, upon  the  work  of  revision.  The  earliest 
trace  of  an  attempt  to  realise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  is  found  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius  (son  of  Aldus 
Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercellone, 
Var.  Led.  &c,  i.  Pro),  xix.  n.).  During  that  year 
and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
text.  In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.  the  work  was 
continued,  and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it 
(1569,  1570,  Vercellone,  /.  c.  xx.  n.),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 


*  The  original  words  are  both  Interesting  and  im- 
portant: "  Nos ....  ipsius  Apostolorum  Princlpis  aucto* 
ritate  conflsi ....  handquaquam  gravatl  sumus  ....  nunc 
quoque  non  mediocrem  accuratae  lucubrattonts  laborem 
sosclpere,  atque  ea  omnia  perlegere  quae  alii  collegerant 
aut  senserant,  dlversarum  lectlonum  raUones  perpendere, 
sanctorum  doctomm  sentcntias  rccognoscere :  quae  qui  bus 
anteferenda  essent  dijudicare,  adeo  at  in  boc  laboriosissi- 
mae  emendationis  enrriculo,  in  quo  operant  quotldlanam, 
camque  pluribus  horis  coUocandam  duximns,  allorum 
quidem  labor  merit  in  oonsulendo,  noster  autem  in  eo 
quod  ex  pluribus  esset  optimum  deligendo:  ita  tamen 
ut  veterem  mulus  In  Ecclesla  abhinc  saecuus  receptam 
lectionem  omnino  retinuerimus.  Novam  interea  Typo- 

graphiam  In  Apostolico  Vaticano  Palatlo  nostro  

exstruximus  ....  at  In  ea  emendatum  jam  Bibliorum 
volamen  excudereturj  eaqne  ros  quo  mogis  Incorrupt^ 


an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparations  were 
made  for  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself  a 
scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  face 
a  task  from  which  others  had  shrunk.  "  He  had 
felt,"  he  says,  '•  from  his  first  accession  to  the  papal 
throne  (1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation 
(indigne  ferentes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was 
still  unsatisfied ;"  and  a  board  was  appointed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Card.  Carafa,  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terials and  offer  suggestions  for  an  edition.  Sixtus 
himself  revised  the  text,  rejecting  or  confirming  the 
suggestions  of  the  board  by  his  absolute  judgment ; 
and  when  the  work  was  printed  he  examined  the 
sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  corrected  the  errors 
with  his  own  hand.*  The  edition  appeared  in  1590, 
with  the  famous  constitution  Aeterma  ilk  (dated 
March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtus  affirmed 
with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  "  By  the  fulness 
of  Apostolical  power  "  (such  are  his  words)  "  we 
decree  and  declare  that  this  edition  ....  approved 
by  the  authority  delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  to 
be  received  and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and 
unquestioned,  in  all  public  and  private  discussion, 
reading,  preaching,  and  explanation." '  He  further 
forbade  expressly  the  publication  of  various  read- 
ings in  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  pronounced  that 
all  readings  in  other  editions  and  MSS.  which  vary 
from  those  of  the  revised  text  "are  to  have  no 
credit  or  authority  for  the  future "  (ea  in  iis  quae 
huic  nostrae  editioni  non  consenserint,  nnllam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitura 
esse  decernimus).  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
new  revision  should  be  introduced  into  all  missals 
and  service-books;  and  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion was  threatened  against  all  who  in  any  way 
contravened  the  constitution.  Had  the  life  of  Sixtus 
been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  iron 
will  would  have  enforced  the  changes  which  he 
thus  peremptorily  proclaimed ;  but  he  died  in  Aug. 
1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  offended 
took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reason. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  had 
employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unskilful  hand;  and  it  was  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  "  self- 
reliance  had  brought  the  Church  Into  the  most 


perflceretur,  nostra  nos  ipd  manu  correxfrmia,  si  qua 
praelo  vitla  obrepserant,  et  quae  confusa  aut  facile  con- 
fundi  posse  videbantur  ....  dfstlnxlmus  "  (Hodj,  p.  496  ; 
Van  Ess,  p.  S73). 

'  "  ex  certa  nostra  sdentla.  deque  Apostollcac 

potestaus  ptenltudine  statuunus  ac  declaramus,  earn 
Vulgatam  sacrae,  tam  veterts,  qnam  novi  Testament) 
paginae  Latinam  editionem,  quae  pro  authentlca  a 
Concllio  Tridentlno  recepta  est,  sine  una  dubltatione,  aut 
controversia  censendam  esse  hanc  Ipsam,  quam  nunc, 
prout  opUrac  fieri  poterit,  emendatam  et  Id  Vatican* 
Typographia  Impressam  in  unlversa  Christiana  Keptibltca. 
atque  in  omnibus  Christian!  orbts  Eccleslls  legendua 
evulgamus,  deceraentes  earn  ....  pro  vera,  legitime 
authentlca  et  Indubitata,  In  omnibus  publids  privausque 
disputatfonibus,  tectlonibus,  praedicationibua.  et  explana- 
tionibus  reciplendam  et  tenendam  esse." 
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»-  serious  peril."  «  Daring  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Urban  VII.  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  the  reaction 
was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  accession  of  Gregory 
XIV.  some  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  edi- 
tion of  Sixtus  should  be  absolutely  prohibited ;  but 
Bellarmin  suggested  a  middle  course.  He  proposed 
that  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text  which  had 
been  made  in  it  ("  quae  male  mutata  erant ") 
"  should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a  prefatory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  (aliqua 
errata)  had  crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the 

■  carelessness  of  the  printers." 1  This  pious  fraud, 
or  rather  daring  falsehood/  for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name,  found  favour  with  those  in  power. 
A  comminion  wns  appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine 
teit,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Colonna 
(Columna).  At  first  the  commissioners  made  but 
slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
would  elapse  before  the  revision  was  completed 
(Ungarelli,  in  Vereellone,  Proleg.  lviii.).  The  mode 
of  proceedings  was  therefore  changed,  and  the  com- 
mission moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country  seat  of  Co- 
lonna; and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which 
still  commemorates  the  event,  and  the  current  re- 
port of  the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen 
days.  But  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work 
extended  over  six  months,  it  is  obvious  thnt  there 
was  no  time  for  the  examination  of  new  authorities, 
but  only  for  making  a  rapid  revision  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  already  collected.  The  task  was 
hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died  (Oct.  1591),  and 
the  publication  of  the  revised  text  was  again  delayed. 
His  successor,  Innocent  IX.,  died  within  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1592  Clement  VIII. 
was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Clement  entrusted  the 
final  revision  of  the  text  to  Toletus,  and  the  whole 

*  was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  (the  grandson) 


■  Bellarmin  to  Clement  VIII.: "  Novlt  bestiiudo  vestra 
cul  se  totamque  ecclealam  dUcrlmlnl  commlserit  Sixtus  V. 

7  dum  jvsUa  propriae  doctrinae  sensui  secrorum  bibliomm 
emendatlonera  aggressus  est;  nec  satis  scto  an  gravlus 
uoquam  pertculum  occurrerit"  (Van  Kss,  p.  190). 

1  The  following  is  the  original  passage  quoted  by  Van 
Kss  from  the  first  edition  of  Bellannln's  Autobiography 
*(p.  291),  anno  1691 :  "  Cum  Qregorius  XIV.  cogttaret  quid 
{  agendum  esset  de  bibllls  a  Slxto  V.  edltls,  in  qui  bra  erant 
permulta  parperam  mutata,  nun  deerant  vlrl  graves,  qui 
cense  rent  ea  blbha  esse  publice  prohlbenda,  aed  N.  (Bellar- 
minus)  coram  pontlflce  demonstravlt,  blblia  ilia  Don  esse 
prohlbenda,  sed  esse  ita  corrigenda,  ut  salvo  bonore  Slxti  V. 
pontlficis  blblia  ilia  emendata  proderentur,  quod  fleret  si 
qnam  celerrime  tollerenlur  quae  mate  mutata  erant,  et 
blblia  recndcrentur  sob  nomine  ejusdem  Stxti,  et  addita 
praefatione  qua  signlncarctur  in  prima  edltione  Sixll 
prae  fettinatione  irreptiue  aliqua  errata,  vel  typogra- 
pborum  vel  allorom  Incuria,  et  sic  N.  reddidit  Slxto  pon- 
tlflcl  bona  pro  malls."  The  last  words  refer  to  Sixtus' 
condemnation  of  a  thesis  of  Bellarmin,  In  which  he  denied 
"  Papain  esse  domlnum  directum  totlus  orbts ;"  and  it  was 
th  s  whole  passage,  and  not  the  Preface  to  the  Clementine 

*  Vulgate,  wblcb  cost  Bellarmin  his  canonisation  (Van  Ess, 
from  the  original  docume  nts,  pp.  291-318).  It  will  be 
observed  that  Bellarmin  first  describes  the  errors  of  tbe 
Sixtine  edition  really  as  deliberate  alteration!,  and  then 
proposes  to  represent  tbem  as  errors. 

r  The  evidence  collected  by  Van  Ess  (pp.  28s  If.),  and 
even  the  cautious  admissions  of  Ungarelli  and  Vereellone 
(pp.  xxxix.-xllv.),  will  prove  that  this  language  is  not 
too  strong. 

•  This  fact  Bellarmin  puts  In  stronger  light  when 
writing  to  Lucas  Bragensls  (1603)  to  acknowledge  his 
critical  collations  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate :  "  De  llbello 
ad  me  mtsso  gnu  las  ago,  «d  scias  vciim  blblia  vulgata 


before  the  end  of  1592.  The  Preface,  which  is 
moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written  by* 
Bellarmin,  and  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty. 
The  text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect 
was  at  least  (what  is  no  idle  boast)  more  correct 
than  that  of  any  former  edition.  Some  readings 
indeed,  it  is  allowed,  had,  though  wrong,  been 
left  unchanged,  to  avoid  popular  ottence.'  But  yet 
even  here  Bellarmin  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the 
fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus  to  recal  his  edition, 
which  still  disgraces  the  front  of  the  Roman  Vul-  * 
gate  by  an  apology  no  less  needless  than  untrue.* 
Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third  in 
1598,  with  a  triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of 
the  three  editions.  Other  editions  were  afterwards 
published  at  Rome  (comp.  Vereellone,  civ.),  but 
with  these  corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized 
text  properly  concludes. 

27.  The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  have  been  often  debated.  In 
point  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to 
be  clearly  superior  (Van  Ess,  365  ff.),  but  Van 
Ess  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  in  the  esti- 
mate which  he  gives  of  the  critical  value  of  the 
Sixtine  readings.  The  collections  lately  published 
by  Vereellone  •  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  strange 
and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the  ' 
evidence  and  results  submitted  to  him.  The  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by 
singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost 
every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  tbem  he  is  in 
error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
the  readings  in  a  few  chapters  as  given  by  Vereel- 
lone. Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis 
the  Sixtine  correctors  are  right  against  Sixtus :  i.  2, 
27,  31;  ii.  18,  20;  iii.  1,  11,  12,  17,21,  22;  iv. 


non  esse  a  nobis  accuratlsslme  castigata,  multa  enlm  de 
tndustrla  Justia  de  Cauda  pertranslvtmus,  quae  corrections  ' 
indlgere  vldebantur." 

*  The  original  text  of  the  passages  bere  referred  to  is 
full  of  Interest :  "  Sixtus  V. . . .  opus  tandem  confecium 
typls  mandart  Jussit  Quod  cum  jam  esset  excusum  et 
ut  in  lucem  emitterelur,  idem  Pontlfex  operant  dam 
[implying  that  the  edition  was  not  published],  anlmad- 
vertens  non  panes  In  Sacra  Blblia  prell  vitia  irrepstsse, 
quae  iters ta  dlligentia  Indlgere  vlderentur,  totnm  opus 
sub  incudem  rcvocandum  censutt  atque  decrevtt  [of  this 

there  is  not  tbe  faintest  shadow  of  proof]  Accipe 

igitur,  Cbristiane  lector  ex  Vatlcana  typography 

veterem  ac  vulgstam  sacrae  scrlpturse  edition™,  quanta 
fieri  potuit  diligentla  casUgatam:  quam  quldem  sicut 
omnibus  numerts  absolutam,  pro  humans,  tmbeclllltatc 
afflrmare  difficile  est,  ita  ceteris  omnibus  quae  ad  banc 
usque  diem  prodierunt  emendatlorero,  purioremque  esse, 

minime  dubitandum  In  hac  tamen  pervulgala  lec- 

tione  slcut  nonnulla  consulto  mutata,  ita  etlam  alia,  quae 
mutanda  vldebantur,  consulto  immutata  relicts  sunt,  turn 
quod  ita  faciendum  esse  ad  offenslonem  populorum  vllan- 
dam  S.  Hleronymns  non  semel  admonult  tutu  quod  . . . ." 
The  candour  of  these  words  contrasts  strangely  with  tbe 
folly  of  later  champions  of  tbe  edition. 

In  consequence  of  a  very  amusing  mistranslation  of  a 
phrase  of  Hug,  It  has  been  commonly  stated  in  Kngland 
that  this  Preface  gained,  instead  of  cost,  Bellarmin  bis  a 
canonisation :  (Hug,  Binl  L  490,  "  Welcbe  ihn  um  seine 
Helligsprechung  gebracht  haben  soli ").  The  reel  offence 
lay  in  tbe  words  quoted  above  (note  "). 

°  The  most  Important  of  these  is  tbe  Codex  Carafianut. 
a  copy  of  tbe  Antwerp  edition  of  1583,  with  tbe  MS. 
corrections  of  tbe  Sixtine  board.  This  was  found  by 
Ungnretll  In  the  Library  of  tlie  Roman  College  of  8S. 
Blaise  and  Charles.   Comp.  Vereellone,  Prae/.  xi. 
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1,  5,  7,  8,  9, 15,  16,  19;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Siitus  is  right  against  the  correctors  in  i.  15.  The 
Gregorian  correctors,  therefore  (whose  results  are 
given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  simply 
restored  readings  adopted  by  the  Sixtine  board  and 

7  rejected  by  Siitus.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Sixtine  correctors 
where  it  differs  from  the  Sixtine  edition:  i.  4,  19, 
31 ;  ii.  21 ;  iv.  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39  j  v.  24;  vi. 
4;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  9 ;  x.  3 ;  xi.  3;  xii.  U,  12,  15,  ic. ; 
and  every  change  (except  probably  vi.  4 ;  xii.  1 1, 
12)  is  right ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  the  some 
chapters  there  are,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  only 
two  instances  of  variation  without  the  authority  of 
the  Sixtine  correctors  (xi.  10,  32).  But  in  point  of 
fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs  by  excess  of  caution. 
Within  the  same  limits  it  follows  Sixtus  against  the 
correctors  wrongly  in  ii.  33;  iii.  10,  12,  13,  16, 
19,  20;  iv.  10,  11,  28,  42;  vi.  3;xi.  28;  and  in 
the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passages  ar- 
bitrary changes  of  Sixtus:  iv.  10 ;  v.  24 ;  vi.  13 ; 
xii.  15,  32 ;  xviii.  10, 11 ;  xxix.  23«  In  the  N.  T., 
as  the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet 
been  published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
same  law  holds  good ;  but  the  following  comparison 
of  the  variations  of  the  two  editions  in  continuous 
passages  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  will  show  that 
the  Clementine,  though  not  a  pure  text,  is  yet  very 

I  far  purer  than  the  Sixtine,  which  often  gives  Old 
Latin  readings,  and  sometimes  appears  to  depend 
simply  on  patristic  authority4  (t.  t.  pp.  11.) : — 


Sixtine. 
Matt  t.  23,  vecabltur  (pp.  IL) 
11.  5,  Juda  (gat  mm.  sc.) 


13,  surge,  acdpe  (?) 
ill.  2,  appropinquabit  (iv. 
17),  (MSS.  GaMc 


pp.  11). 

3,  de  quo  dictum  est 

(tol.  It). 
10,  arborls  (Ten.). 
Iv.  6,  ut . . .  tollant  (It). 
7,  Jesus  rursum. 
IS,  Oalllaeae  (it  am. 

&c). 
IS,  ambulabat  i?) 
v.  11,  vobls  homines  (gat 
mm.  Ac). 
30,  absctnde  (?). 
40,  lnJodlclo(it.). 
vL  7,  eth.  fgclunt  (It) 

30,  enlm  (it), 
vll.  1,  elnonjudicabtmlni, 
nolite  coudemnare 
et  non  condemns. 
Umlni  (f) 

4,  tine,  outer  (It  pp. 

23,  a  me  omnes  (it 

pp.  u.). 


Clementine. 

—  vocabunt 

—  Judae. 

—  surge  et  acclpe. 

—  appniplnquavlt 

—  qui  dictus  est 

—  arooram. 

—  et . . .  tollent 

—  Jesus:  Rursum. 

—  Qalilaea. 

—  sedebat 

—  vobls. 

—  abscidc 

—  Judiclo. 

—  ethulct 

—  uutem. 

—  ut  non  JudicemlnL 


«  The  common  statement  that  the  Clementine  edition 
follows  the  revlslou  of  Alcuiu,  while  the  Sixtine  gives  the 
true  text  of  Jerome,  is  apparently  a  mere  conjectural 
assertion.  In  Deuteronomy,  Sixtus  gives  the  Alculnian 
reading  In  the  following  passages:  L  19;  iv.  30, 33 ;  xxi.  8 ; 
and  1  have  not  observed  one  passage  where  the  Clemen- 
tine text  agrees  with  that  of  Alcuiu  unless  that  of  Sixtus 
does  also. 

Passages  have  been  taken  from  toe  Pentateuch,  because 
in  that  Vercellone  baa  given  complete  and  trustworthy 
materials.  The  first  Book  of  Samuel,  In  which  the  later 
corruptions  are  very  extensive,  gives  results  generally  of 
the  same  character.  Great  and  obvious  interpolations  ore 
preserved  both  In  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  : 
jv.  1;  v.  6;x.  1 ;  xiiL  IS;  xlv.  22,41  j  xv.  3,  12;  xvii.  36 j 
xx.  IS  (chiefly  from  the  LXX.).  The  Sixtine  text  gives 
the  old  reading  dlsplsced  from  the  Clementine :  111.  2,  3 ; 
iv.  l,  4 ;  vii.  10(?) ;  ix.  1  (?).  25.  The  Clementine  restores 


Clementine. 

—  super. 

—  scrlbae  eotuiu. 

—  allt 

—  IbL 

—  JUMlt 

—  caput 

—  venisset 

—  tmpetu. 


Sixtine. 

Matt  vii.  25,  supra  (pp.  11.  toL 
kc). 
2*.  scrlbae  (It), 
via.  »,  alio  (it  am.  fee). 
12,  ubi  (pp.  UA 
18,  Jussit  dlsclpulos 
(It). 

20,  caput  suum  (It. 

toL). 

28,  venisset  Jesus  (it). 

32,  magno  lmpetu  (ft). 

33,  haec  omnia  (?). 

34,  rogabant  eum  ut 

Jesus  (F). 
Ephes.  I.  IS,  in  Chrlsto  J.  (pp.  IL 
Bodl.). 

21,  dominationem  (?). 
IL  1,  vos  conviviflcavlt 

(PP.1L). 

11,  vos  eratis  (pp.  IL 

Bodl.  Ac). 
— ,  dicebamlni  (pp.  U.> 

12,  qui  (pp.  11.  Bodl. 

*c,). 

22,  Spiritu  Sancto  (pp. 

11.  Sang.  sic). 
iiL  8,  mlhl  enlm  (pp.  IL). 
16,  virtu  tern  (it). 
— ,  in  Interior*  homlne 
(pp.  IL  BodL). 

iv.  22,  deponite  (it) 
30,  In  die  (pp.  a  Bodl. 

etc). 

v.  28,  mundans  earn  (pp. 

11.). 

27,  in  glortOKam  (?). 
vL  IS,  In  praeparationem 
(It). 

20,  In  catena  ista(iL?). 

(Some  of  the  readings  of  BodL  ($13,  (3)  sj)  are  i 
IL  Is  used,  as  Is  commonly  done,  for  the  old  texts  gene- 
rally;  and  the  notation  of  the  MSS.  is  that  usually  followed.) 

28.  While  the  Clementine  edition  was  still  recent 
some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  re- 
vising it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  important  collec- 
tions for  this  purpose,  but  the  practical  difficulties 
were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  various 
readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellarmin.  ad 
Lucam  Brag.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use 
and  controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized 
text.  Many,  especially  in  Spain,  pronounced  it  to 
have  a  value  superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be 
inspired  in  every  detail  (comp.  Van  Ess,  401, 
402 ;  Hody,  m.  ii.  1 5) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  tiie  history  of  such  extravagancies,  from  which 
the  Jesuits  at  least,  following  their  great  champion 
Bellarmin,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It  was  a  more  serious 
matter  that  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  papal 
text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  materials  on 
which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  1706,  Marti anay  published  a  new,  and  in 


—  rogabant  ut 

—  in  Domino  J. 

—  et  dominationem 

—  vos. 


-  dldminL 

-  quod. 

—  Spiritu. 

-mini. 

-  vlrtute. 

-  in  Interiorera  !x> 

mlnem. 

-  deponerc 

-  in  diem. 


-  gloriosam. 

—  In  praeparaUone. 

—  in  catena  its. 


the  old  reading  against  Sixtus :  I.  a,  19  j  a  II,  17. 28,30; 
iv.  9  (?),  (21);  vi.  9;  ix.  7;  x.  12;  xii.  6,  11,  15,  23;  xilL 
18;  xiv.  2  (!),  14,  IS.  Thus  in  fifteen  chapters  Clement 
alone  gives  the  old  readings  sixteen  times,  Sixtus  alone 
five  times.  Vercellone,  In  the  second  part  of  bis  Variae 
Lectlones,  which  was  published  after  this  article  was 
printed,  promises  a  special  discussion  of  the  interpola- 
tions of  1  Sam-  which  were,  as  might  have  seen  ex- 
pected, expunged  by  the  Sixtine  correctors.  Vercellone 
ad  1  Beg.  iv.  1. 

d  The  variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions  were  collated  by  T.James,  BeUumjnpaU, «.  coa- 

cordtd  ditcort  Lond.  1600 ;  and  more  completely. 

with  a  collation  of  the  Clementine  editions,  by  H.  de  Buken- 
top,  Lux  de  luce,  lib.  ill.  pp.  31 5  ff.  Vercellone,  correcting 
earlier  critics,  reckons  that  the  whole  number  of  varia- 
tions between  the  two  revisions  is  about  3000  (Pnlegg. 
xlvill.  note). 
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the  main  better  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in 
his  edition  of  Jerome.  Valkrai  added  fresh  colla- 
tions in  his  revised  issue  of  Martianay's  work,  bat 
in  both  cases  the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  on  what  MS. 
authority  the  text  which  is  given  depends.  Sa- 
batier,  though  professing  only  to  deal  with  the 
Old  Latin,  published  important  materials  for  the 
criticism  of  Jerome's  Version,  and  gave  at  length 
the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  im- 
portance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  Latin  version 
of  the  0.  T.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery 
*  of  the  original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
again  directed  the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to 
their  authorised  text.  The  first-fruits  of  their 
labours  are  given  in  the  volume  of  Vercellone 
already  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  than 
any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorised 
or  corrected  text ;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that 

•  The  materials  which  Bentley  collected  (see  p.  1711, 
note  ')  are  an  Invaluable  help  for  Investigation,  but  they 
will  not  supersede  It.  It  is,  indeed,  Impossible  to  determine 
onwbatprinclpleheinsertedoroniittedvariatlons.  Some- 
times he  notes  with  the  greatest  care  discrepancies  of 
orthography,  and  at  other  times  be  neglects  important 
differences  of  text.  Thus  in  Jobn  L  1841  he  gives  cor- 
rectly 21  variations  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Kk.  1, 
24)  and  omits  51 ;  and  in  Lake  L  1-39  he  gives  13  vari- 
ations of  SL  Chad's  Gospels  and  omits  30;  and  there 
is  nothing  In  the  character  of  the  readings  recorded 
which  can  have  determined  the  selection,  as  the  varia- 
tions which  are  neglected  are  sometimes  noted  from  other 
MSS.,  and  are  in  themselves  of  every  degree  of  impor- 
tance. A  specimen  from  each  of  the  volumes  which 
contain  his  collations  will  show  the  great  amount  of 
labour  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  work ;  and.  hitherto, 
no  specimen  has  been  published.  The  student  may  find 
It  interesting  to  compare  the  variations  noted  with  those 
la  Table  B. 

CM.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr.,  Mark  be.  45-49; 

&  17,  0. 

1£  1 
Et  si  pes  tuus  te  scandal- 

lzat,  amputa  t'Uum;  bonum 
2  ifnru.1  <t> 

1  2  o  p  y  \fr  C  do  u  est  tlbl  elaudum  introlre  in 
vitam  aeternam,  quam  duos 
pedes  habentera  mittl  In 
gehennam  ignis  inextlngul- 
bilis :  [ubi  vermis  eorum 
>** 

non  moritur,  et  ignis  »  non 

extingruitur.   Quod  si  oculus 
tnus  scandalizat  te  e>'[i]ce 
2u+l 

1  2  p  C  cat  x  eum :  bonum  est  tibi  itucum 
Introire  in  regnum  Del,  quam 
duos  ocnlos  ha  be  litem  mittl 
In  gehennam  ignis :]  ubi 

vermis  eorum  non  moritur, 
*.♦»*. 

et    ignis    non  extmgut- 
t*t> 

tur.    OrnnU  [enlm]  igne 

flsaiierur,  et  omnls  victima 
o*i  2 
fj]  del  «7rp<rT+<.MH^Oy  [sale]  salletur.  Bonum  est 
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12pu{ 
eum  u 


C]dd.T 

rie  p  x  y  C    »eorum  ip 

gue  opyC 
dflLacorpr      tit  p 


"•PCX" 
ttin  n  gut  o  p  v 
del  f  .nlox 


12C 


1 

sal :  quod  si  sal  insulsum 
toerlt.  In  quo  lllud  condietfs? 


every  student  of  the  Latin  text  must  wait  anxiously 
for  its  completion. 

39.  The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  0.  T. 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the'N.  T.  far 
more  has  been  done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vulgate,  ' 
though  even  here  no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Numerous  collations  of  MSS.,  more  or  less 
perfect,  have  been  made.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  7 
points,  Bentley  pointed  out  the  true  path  which 
others  have  followed.  His  own  collation  of  Latin 
MSS.  was  extensive  and  important  (comp.  Ellis, 
Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  xxxv.  ff.).«  Griesbnch  added 
new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which  others 
had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the  Latin  text  in  his 
larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  Ful- 
densis  for  the  purpose.  Tischendorf  has  laboured 
among  Latin  MSS.  only  with  less  zeal  than  among 
Greek.  And  Tregelles  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
the  N.  T.  the  text  of  Cod.  Amiatinus  from  his  own 
collation  with  the  variations  of  the  Clementine 
edition.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  study  of  the 
Latin  was  merely  ancillary  to  that  of  the  Greek  text. 


CM.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr. 
(B.  17.  6.) 
iter  x  ml : : : :  $  sic 
talon  moa-o-rHf  x 


Mark  lx.  45-49. 

Mm 

Habete  ln»  vobls  aoi,  et 
pace  in  habete  inter  vox, 
Qomnes  enun  igne  eiamin- 
anturu. 

In  this  excerpt  o  —  *  (except  y)  represent  French 
MSS.  collated  chiefly  by  T.  Walker ;  M,  H,  the  MSS.  in 
the  Brit  Mus.  marked  Barl  2788,  jffarl.  2826  respec- 
tively; f,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad;  x.  the  Gospels  of 
Mac  Regol ;  y,  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  C.  Oxon.  (comp. 
the  lists  p.  1692,  seq.). 


CM.  SS.  Trin.  Cambr. 
(B.  17, 14.) 

+  f  12  PK 

1  2D         do  E 

8  K  T  P  B  (semper) 

rie  Z. 
gut  Z.  []  del  Z. 

JL  Inextlngalbllls  (erased) 
rie  Z  (erased)  em  Y 
gut  Z  (erased) 

Aeorum  K  (erased) 

ni  0  Mi  H  B  (sic) 

D$Yf  ZFdel.OBPHK 

lum  P  sol  P  K 

dietur  (corr.  -Is)  E. 

Z  R  salem  B  D  E 


Mark  lx.  45-49. 

2EHOTD1 
Et  si  pes  tnus  te  scandal- 
lzat,  amputa  ilium:  bonum 
2     1  F 

est  tlbi  claudum  introire  in 
vltam  aeternam,  quam  duos 
pedes  habeutem  mittl  in  ge- 
hennam Ignis  lnexstlngui- 
bills :  ubi  vermis  eorum  non 
moritur,  et  ignis  non  exsUn- 
F 

lut'tur.  [Quod  si  oculus  tuus 
scandalizat  te,  ejioe  eum  : 
bonum  est  tlbl  luscum  in* 
trolre  in  regnum  Del,  quam 
duos  oculus  habentem  mittl 
In  gehennam  Ignis*  ubi  ver- 
mis eorum  non  mon'tur,  et 
ignis  a   non  exstinouitur.] 

YED  EPBF 
Omnia  enlm  igne  solietur,  et 
E 

omnis  victima  [sale]  salie- 
tur.  Bonum  est  sal :  quod  b! 
sal  iniutrum  merit.  In  quo 
DZEHOY 

lllud  condiettl?  Habete  in 

THPDKfY* 
vobis  sol,  et  pacem  habete 
inter  vos. 

The  collations  In  this  volume  are,  as  will  be  seen,  some- 
what confused.  Many  are  in  Bentley's  hand,  who  has 
added  numerous  emendations  of  the  Latin  text  in  B.  17, 
14.  Thus,  on  the  same  page  from  which  this  example  la 
taken,  we  find :  Mark  lx.  20,  oo  infantia.  to.  leg.  ad 
infanti.  vatiwOtv.  x.  14,  Quo*  quum  violent,  forte  leg. 
Quod  eft  vlderet  (sic  a  p.  m.  0:  a  later  note),  x.  38,  Et 
baptUmum  quo  ego.  leg.  Aut  baptisma,  quod  ego.  For 
the  MSS.  quoted,  see  the  lists  already  referred  to. 
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Probably  from  the  great  antiquity  and  purity  of 
the  Codd.  Amiatinus  and  Fvldetmt,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  scope  for  criticism  in  the  revision 
of  Jerome's  Version  ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unpro- 
fitable wdrk  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  several  phases  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  causes  u  hich  led  to  its  gradual  cor- 
ruption. (A  full  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  is  given  by  Masch  [Le  Long],  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1778-90.  Copies  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clem- 
entine editions  are  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.) 

VI.  The  Material  fob  the  Revision  of 
Jehomf.'s  Text. — 30.  Very  few  Latin  MSS.  ot 
the  O.  T.  have  been  collated  with  critical  accu- 
racy. The  Pentateuch  of  Vercellone  (Romae,  1860) 
is  the  first  attempt  to  eollect  and  arrange  the  ma- 
'  tetials  for  determining  the  Hieronymian  text  in  a 
manner  at  all  corresponding  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Even  in  the  N.  T,  the  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  text  has  always  been  made  subsidiary  to 
that  of  the  Greek,  and  most  of  the  MSS.  quoted 
have  only  been  examined  cursorily.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  of  MSS.,  which  is  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect, the  notation  of  Vercellone  (from  whom  most 
of  the  details,  as  to  the  MSS.  which  he  has  ex- 
amined, are  derived)  has  been  followed  as  far  as 
possible;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
marks  the  readings  of  MSS.  Correctoria  and  editions 
in  the  same  manner. 

i.  MSS.  of  Old  Ted.  and  Apocrypha. 

A  (Codex  Amiatmm,  Bibl.  Laurent.  Flor.)  at 
Florence,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent, 
(cir.  541,  Tischdf.)  with  great  accuracy,  so  that 
both  in  age  and  worth  it  stands  first  among  the 
authorities  for  the  Hieronymian  text.  It  contains 
Jerome's  Psalter  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  whole 
Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  The 
variations  from  the  Clementine  text  in  the  N.  T.  have 
been  edited  by  F.  V.  Fleck  (1840) ;  and  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  separately  collated  the  N.  T.  in  1843 
and  1846,  the  former  of  whom  published  a  com- 
plete edition  (1850 ;  2nd  ed.  1854)  of  this  part  of 
the  MS.,  availing  himself  also  of  the  collation  of 
Tregelles.  The  O..T.  has  been  now  collated  by 
Vercellone  and  Palmieri  for  Veroellone's  Variae 
Lectiona  (Vercellone,  i.  p.  lxxxiv.).  The  MS.  was 
rightly  valued  by  the  Sixtine  correctors,  who  in 
many  places  follow  its  authority  alone,  or  when 
only  feebly  supported  by  other  evidence :  e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  18,  v.  26,  vi.  21,  vii.  3,  5,  ix.  18, 19,  x.  1. 

B  (Codex  ToUtanut,  Bibl.  Eccles.  Tolet),  at 
Toledo,  written  in  Gothic  letters  about  the  8th  cent. 
The  text  is  generally  pure,  and  closely  approaches 
to  that  of  A,  at  least  in  O.  T.  A  collation  of  this 
MS.  with  a  Louvain  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1569, 
fol.)  was  made  by  Christopher  Palomares  by  the 
xtmmand  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  Sixtine  correctors 
set  a  high  value  upon  its  readings:  e.g.  Gen.  vi. 
4.  The  collation  of  Palomares  was  published  by 
Bianchini  ( Vindiciae,  pp.  lv.  ff.),  from  whom  it 
lias  been  reprinted  by  Migne  (Hieron.  Opp.  x.  875 
ff.).  Vercellone  has  made  use  of  the  original  col- 
lation preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  is 
not  always  correctly  transcribed  by  Bianchini ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  noted  the  various  readings 
which  have  been  neglected  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  Louvain  and  Clementine  texts.  The 
MS.  contains  all  the  Latin  Bible  (the  Psalter  from 
the  Hebrew),  with  the  exception  of  Baruch.  A 
new  collation  of  the  MS.  is  still  desirable ;  and  for 
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the  N.  T.  at  least  the  work  is  one  which  might 
easily  be  accomplished. 

C  (Codex  Panllmus,  v.  Carolimu,  Romae,  Mon. 
S.  Benedict,  ap.  Basil.  S.  Paulli  eitr.  moenia),  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Latin  Bible,  with  the  exception  of 
Baruch.  Vercellone  assigns  it  to  the  9th  century. 
It  follows  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  and  was  one  of 
the  MSS.  used  by  the  original  board  appointed  by 
Pius  IV.  for  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate.  It  has 
been  collated  by  Vercellone. 

D  ( Codex  VaUiceUitmue  olim  Statiama,  Romae, 
Bibl.  Vallicell.  Orat.  B.  vi.),  an  Alcninian  MS.  of  the 
Bible  also  used  by  the  Roman  correctors,  of  the  same 
date  (or  a  little  older)  and  character  as  C.  Comp. 
Vallarsi,  Praef.  ad  Hieron.  ix.  15  (ed.  Migne),  and 
note  »,  p.  1703.    Collated  by  Vercellone. 

E  (Codex  Ottoboniama  olim  Cerviniania,  Vatic 
60),  a  MS.  of  a  portion  of  the  0.  T.,  imperfect  at 
the  beginning,  and  ending  with  Judg.  xiii.  20.  It 
is  of  the  8th  century,  and  gives  a  text  older  than 
Alcuin's  recension.  It  contains  also  important 
fragments  of  the  Old  Version  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
published  by  Vercellone  in  his  Variae  Lectiona,  i. 
CoU.  bv  Vercellone. 

F  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Latin  Bible  of  the  10th  century.  It  fol- 
lows, in  the  main,  the  recension  of  Alcuin,  with 
some  variations,  and  contains  the  Roman  Psalter. 
Coll.  by  Vercellone. 

G  (Homse,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  a  MS.  of 
the  13th  century,  of  the  common  late  type.  Coll. 
by  Vercellone. 

H,  L,  P,  Q,  are  used  by  Vercellone  to  mark  the 
readings  given  by  Martianay,  Hentenius,  Castel- 
lanus,  and  R.  Stephanus,  in  editions  of  the  Vulgate. 

I,  Saec.  xiii.  Collated  in  part  by  C.  J.  Bauer, 
Eichhom,  Repertorium,  xvii. 

K  (Monast.  SS.  Trin.  Cavae),  a  most  important 
MS.  of  the  whole  Bible,  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno.  An  exact  copy  of  it 
was  made  for  the  Vatican  Library  (num.  8484) 
by  the  command  of  Leo  XII.,  and  this  has  been 
used  by  Vercellone  for  the  books  after  Leviticus. 
For  the  three  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch  be  had 
only  an  imperfect  collation.  The  MS.  belongs  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century  (Mai,  Nova  Patrum  Bibl. 
i.  2,  7;  Spicil.  Rom.  ix.  Praef.  xxiii.),  and  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  text.  Tischendorf  has  quoted  it  on 
1  John  v.  7,  8. 

M,  N,  0,  are  Correctoria  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

R,  S  (Romae,  CoU.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Saec. 
xiv.,  of  the  common  late  type  given  in  the  editions 
of  the  15th  century.  T.  Saec.  x.,  xi. ;  U.  Saec.  xii., 
two  MSS.  of  the  type  of  the  recension  of  Alcuin. 

V  (Romae,  Coll.  SS.  Blasii  et  Caroli),  Saec  xiii., 
akin  to  F. 

These  MSS.,  of  which  Vercellone  promises  com- 
plete collations  thus  represent  the  three  great  types, 
of  the  Hieronymian  text:  the  original  text  in  various 
stages  of  decadence  (A,  B,  K) ;  the  recension  of  Al- 
cuin (C,  D,  F,  T,  U,  V) ;  and  the  current  later  text 
(E,  G,  R,  S).  But  though  perhaps  no  MS.  will 
evor  surpass  A  in  general  purity,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  more  MSS.,  representing  the  ante- 
Alcuinian  text,  may  yet  be  examined. 

31 .  Martianay,  in  his  edition  of  the  Divina  Bib- 
liotheca, quotes,  among  others,  the  following  MSS., 
but  he  uses  them  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  throughout  the  reading  of  any  par- 
ticular MS.:— 

Codex  Memmianut,  Saec.  x. 
Codex  Carcaatonentis,  Saec  x. 
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Pl.l 


codige 

CTNONTBl  T 

q  u  TsexotJOBuspeciTao 

*  IlIN  TAT  ecO"p  \~m  T3 

X>  i  cu  k  t  n)  o  1 1  *  pTSJ  owrs 

t>TCMTllXlSl*>S 

A<y>t»vT>ico«o^is 

CJU  lAp«liLl can leTme 

2.  Brit.  Mus  — Addit.  5463 

c^jsexoaaBvpeQTcio 

I^ITsnCATGCOpXXRIS 

Djca^x  ^ocxjssrcr>as 


3-  Stonyhurnt— (  St  Cuthberfs,  St  John. ) 

MIS  I  CAeSARem 
|uKlceR<JO TRA^l^lTeiS  llLucr? 

ut  cruci  piqeRe-naR 
^ ttS ce peRUN r  Mere™  if>m 

eT  BAloU*  s  SIBJ  CRUGecn 


4.  Oxon.  Bodl.-S4a  (Seld.  SO. ) 


pRobraer  BApxiZAKT  T>paTpbTLfpp*if 

sicueDi^  ^TOTocot^>eViceT^ 
eTKespoNDeNT3  ait  CKeOo^ipiLicf1 

esse  iFkx>  jcpcn  emu$  sit  sx^Ke 

SPEC.MENS  OF  UNC.AL  MSS.  Of  ^^^glg 
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Codex  Sangermanensis  (I),  Saec  x. 
Codex  Regius,  3563-4. 
Codex  Sangermanensis  (2"),  a  fragment. 
Codex  Narbonensis.     (Index  MSS.  Codd. 
Hieron.  rx.  pp.  135  if.  ed.  M'gne.) 
Tc  these,  Vallarsi,  in  his  revised  edition,  adds  a 
collation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  other  MSS. 
for  the  Pentateuch  (Joshua,  Judges) — of 
Cod.  Palatums,  3. 
Cod.  Urbinas. 
For  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

Cod.  Veronensis,  a  MS.  of  the  very  highest 
value.    (Comp.  Vallarsi,  Praef.  19  ft',  ed. 
Migne.) 
For  the  Psalms. 

Codd.  Reg.  Saec.  ii.  1286. 
Cod.  Vatic.  154. 

Cod.  8.  Cruris  (or  104,  Cisterciensis),  (the 
most  valuable). 
For  Daniel. 

Cod.  Palat.  3. 

Cod.  Vatic.  333. 
For  Esther,  Tobit,  and  Judith. 

Cod.  Reg.  Saec.  7. 

Cod.  Vatic.  Palat.  24. 
But  of  all  these  only  special  readings  are  known. 
Other  MSS.  which  deserve  examination  are : — 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  10,  546.  Saec.  ix. 
(Charlemagne's  Bible)  an  Alcuinian  copy.  Comp. 
p.  1704,  note  ■>. 

2.  Brit.  Mia.  Reg.  1  E,  vii.  viii.  Saec  ix.  x. 
(Bentley's  MS.  R).' 

3.  Brit.  Mat.  Addit.  24,142.  Saec.lx.x.  (Im- 
portant :  apparently  taken  from  a  much  older  copy. 
The  Psalter  is  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
Apocryphal  books  are  placed  after  the  Hagiographa, 
with  the  heading :  Incipit  quartus  ordo  eorum 
tibrorum  qui  in  Veteri  Testamento  extra  Canonem 
Hebraeorum  sunt.   The  MS.  begins  Gen.  xlix.  6.) 


*  Bentley  procured  collations  of  upwards  of  sixty 
English  and  French  Latin  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  which  are 
•till  preserved  among  his  papers  In  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge, 
a  17, 5,  and  B.  17,  M.  A  list  of  these,  as  given  by  lientley, 
is  printed  in  Ellis's  BenUeU  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  xxxv.  ft*. 
I  have  identified  and  noticed  the  English  MSS.  below 
(comp.  p.  1712).  Of  Bibles  Bentley  gives  more  or  less 
complete  collations  of  the  N.  T.  from  Paris.  JNbL  Meg. 
3562  (a.d.  876) ;  3561,  Saec  ix.;  3963-4,  Saec.  ix. ;  3564* , 
Saec  lx.,  x.   All  appear  to  be  Alcuinian. 

Sir  F.  Madden  has  given  a  list  of  the  chief  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Bible  (19  copies)  in  the  Oentleman't  Magasine, 
1836,  pp.  580  ft*.   This  list,  however,  might  be  Increased. 

f  For  all  critical  purposes  the  Latin  texts  of  this 
edition  are  worthless.  In  one  chapter  taken  at  random 
(Mark  viii.)  there  are  seventeen  errors  In  tbe  text  of  the 
Lindisfarne  MS^  Including  the  omission  of  one  line  with 
tbe  corresponding  gloss. 

a  Tbe  accompanying  Plates  will  give  a  good  Idea  of 
the  external  character  of  some  of  tbe  most  ancient  and 
precious  Latin  MSS.  which  the  writer  has  examined.  For 
permission  to  take  the  tracings,  from  which  the  facsimiles 
were  made,  his  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  tbe  various 
Institutions  in  whose  charge  the  MSS.  are  placed. 

PL  \.fg.  1.  Brit.  Hut.  Harl.  1775,  Matt.  xxl.  30,  31,  Eo 
domims-et  mfretricet].  This  MS.  (like  figs.  2. 3)  exhibits 
the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  lineB  (versus,  to*0*)-  The 
original  reading  novistimut  has  been  changed  by  a  late 
hand  into  primus.  A  characteristic  error  of  sound  will  be 
noticed,  ibit  for  ivit  (6  for  «),  which  occurs  also  in  fig.  2. 
■  Pig.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  5463.  Matt  xxl.  SO,  31,  ait- 
nmiaimns.  This  magnificent  MS.  shows  the  beginning 
of  contraction  (duo*  )  and  punctuation. 


4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2805  to  Psalms  wit!  some 
lacunae.    Saec.  ix. 

5.  Brit.  Mus.  Kgerton  1046.  Saec.  viii.  Prov. 
Eccles.  Cant.  Sap.  Ecdus.  (with  some  lacunae). 
Good  Vulgate. 

6.  Lambeth,  3,  4.    Saec.  xii. 
32.  ii.  MSS.  of  the  N.  t. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  &c.,  as  enumerated  before.  To 
these  must  be  added  the.  Codex  Fuldensis  of  the 
whole  N.  T.,  which,  however,  contains  the  Gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  Harmony.  The  text  of  the  MS.  is 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  that  of  A  and  both  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source  (Tischdf. 
Prolegg.  Cod.  Am.  p.  xxiii.).  The  MS.  has  been 
collated  by  Lachmann  and  Buttmann,  and  a  com- 
plete edition  is  in  preparation  by  E.  Ranke. 

Other  Vulgate  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  examined  more  or  less  carefully.  Of  the 
Gospels,  Tischendorf  (Proleg.  ccxlix.  tT.)  gives 
a  list  of  a  considerable  number,  which  have  been 
examined  very  imperfectly.  Of  the  more  important 
of  these  the  best  known  are : — 

For.  Prog,  (at  Prague  and  Venice).  Published 
by  Bianchini,  in  part  after  Dobrowsky. 

Harl.  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775).  Saec.  vii.  Coll. 
in  part  by  Griesbach  (St/mo.  Crit.  i.  305  ff.). 

Per.  Fragments  of  St.  Luke,  edited  by  Bianchini. 

Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Nero  D,  iv.  Saec.  viii. 
(Bentl.  Y).  The  Lindisfarne  (St.  Cuthbert)  Gospels 
with  interlinear  Northumbrian  gloss.  Ed.  by  Ste- 
venson, for  Surtees  Society  (St.  Matt. ;  St.  Mark). 
The  Northumbrian  gloss  by  Bouterwek,  1857. 
Stevenson  has  added  a  collation  of  the  Latin  of  the 
Rushworth  Gospels!  (p.  1695,  No.  !). 

The  following,  among  many  others  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  deserve  examination :» — 

(1.)  Of  the  Gospels. 

1.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775.  Saec.  vii.  (Gries- 
bach's  Harl.  Bentley's  Z).    A  new  and 


rig.  3.  StonyhurtL  John  xlx.  15-17,  non  habemus— 
crucem.  This  MS.,  unlike  the  former,  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  for  private  use.  It  is  written  throughout 
with  the  greatest  regularity  and  care.  The  large  capitals 
probably  indicate  the  beginnings  of  membra  (xuAa).  The 
words  are  here  separated. 

Pig.  4.  «t/.  Boil.  3418.  Acta  viii.  36,  37,  tt  ait— 
stare. 

PL  11.  Fig.  1.  Cambr.  Univ.  Libr.  Kk.  i.  24.  John  v. 
4,  tonus  fiebat— homo  ibi.  This  MS.  offers  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  semi-uncial  "  Irish  "  character,  with  the 
characteristic  dotted  capitals,  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  widely  in  the  8th  century  throughout  Ireland  and 
central  and  northern  England.  The  text  contains  a  most 
remarkable  Instance  of  the  incorporation  of  a  marginal 
gloss  Into  the  body  of  the  book  (aoc  in  Greets  cxemplari- 
bus  non  habttur),  without  any  mark  of  separation  by 
the  original  hand.  This  clause  also  offers  a  distinct  proof 
of  the  revision  of  tbe  copy  from  which  the  MS.  was  de- 
rived by  Greek  MSS.  The  contraction  for  autem  Is 
worthy  of  notice. 

Fig.  2.  Brit.  Mus.  Beg.  1  B.  vii.  Another  type  of 
"Saxon"  writing. 

Figs.  3,  4.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1023.  Matt.  xxviL  4»,  with 
the  addition  Alius, autem— et  sanguis.  Ibid.  1802.  Matt 
xxL  30. 31,  et  non  iit—puflilcani}.  Two  characteristic 
specimens  of  later  Irish  writing.  The  contractions  for 
eum,  autem,  ejus,  et,  aqua.  In  fig  3,  and  for  et,  rum,  enjas, 
quia  In  fig.  4,  are  noticeable. 

Fig.  5.  Hereford  Gospels.  John  I.  3,  4.  factum  est— 
compraeckendetmU.  Probably  a  British  type  of  the 
"Irish"  character.  The  symbol  tor  est  <+)•  and  the  e» 
for  a,  are  to  be  observed. 
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complete  collation  of  this  most  precious 
MS.  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  contains 
the  Prefaces,  Canons,  and  Sections,  with 
blank  places  for  the  Capitula.1  (Plate  I., 
fig.  1.) 

2.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  1  E.  vi.  Saec.  vii.  (Bent 
ley's  P).  A  very  important  English  MS., 
with  many  old  readings,  Praef.  Can.  (no 
Sections),  Cap.  Mt  xxriii.  Mc  zii.  (?)  Lc. 
zz.  Joh.  xir.  Supposed  to  hare  formed 
part  of  the  Biblia  Oregoriana :  Westwood, 
Archaeological  Journal,  zL  p.  292. 

3.  Brit  Hus.  Reg.  1  B.  vii.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  H).  Another  very  important  MS., 
preserving  an  old  text.*  Praef.  Can.  (Sect.) 
Cap.  Mt.  lxxzvii.  (sic).  Mc.  ilvi.  Lc.  zciv. 
Joh.ilv.  (Plate  II.,  fig.  2.) 

4.  Brit.  Mas.  Cotton.  Otho  C  V.  Saec.  viii. 
(Fragments  of  Matt,  and  Mark.  Bentley's 
c>).  Injured  by  fire :  restored  and  mounted, 
1 848.   The  complement  of  24. 

5.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  5463.  Saec.  viii.  (Bent- 
ley's  F).  A  magnificent  (Italian)  uncial 
MS.  with  many  old  readings.  Praef.  Can. 
(Sect.)  Cap.  Mt.  xxriii.  Mc.  xiii.  Lc.  xx. 
Joh.  xiv.    (Plate  L,  fig.  2.) 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2788.  Saec  viii.,  ix. 
(Codex  aureus  i.  Bentley's  M,).  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

7.  Brit.  Mils.  Harl.  2797.  Saec.  viii. 
(Codex  aureus  ii.)   Vulgate  of  late  type. 

8.  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  2  A.  xx.  Saec.  viii.  (Lec- 
tiones  quaedam  ex  Evangeliis.)  Good  Vul- 
gate. 

9.  Brit  Mus.  Harl.  2790,  cir.  850.  A  fine 
copy,  with  some  old  readings. 

10.  Brit  Mus.  Harl.  2795.  Saec.  ix.  (In  red 
letters.)    Vulgate  of  late  type. 

11.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2823.  Saec.  ix.  Good 
Vulgate,  with  versus. 

12.  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  2826.  Saec  ix.  viii. 
(Bentley's  H,).  Good  Vulgate. 

13.  Brit  Mus.  Reg.  1  A,  xriii.  Saec.  ix.  x. 
(Cod.  Athelstani.  Bentley's  0).  Many  old 
and  peculiar  readings. 

14.  Brit  Mus.  Reg.  1  D,  iii.  Saec.  z.  Like 
13,  but  most  carelessly  written. 


'  The  varying  divisions  into  capitula  probably  Indicate 
different  families  of  MSS,  and  deserve  attention,  at  least 
In  Important  MSS.  The  terms  brenarium,  capitula, 
brevet,  appear  to  be  need  quite  indiscriminately.  One 
term  Is  often  given  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  list.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit  9381  gives  tituK  (a  di- 
vision into  smaller  sections)  as  well  as  capitula. 

»  This  MS.  contains  the  addition,  after  Matt.  xx.  28, 
In  the  following  form;— 

Vos  autem  quaerltls  de  medico 
crescere  et  de  maxima  mtnui 
Cum  autem  introieretis 

ad  coenam  vocati 
Nollta  recnmbere  In  supe 

rioribut  tods  [veniat 
Ke  forte  dignior  te  super 

et  accedena  is  qui  te  invifavit 
Dicat  tibl  adhnc  vnferius 
accede  et  confundaris 
Si  autem  reeubueris  in  in 
fcriori  low  et  veneris  hu 
milior  te 
Dlcet  MM  qui  te  inntoMc 
Accede  adhuc  superius  et 
erit  tibl  aoc  utilins. 
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15.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  11,848.  Saec  ix.  Care- 
fully written  and  corrected.  Closely  re- 
sembling 20. 

16.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11,849.  Saec.  ix.  Vul- 
gate of  late  type. 

17.  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  768.  Saec.  ix.  (St. 
Luke  and  St  John.)  Some  important  read- 
ings. 

18.  Brit  Mus.  Egerton,  873.  Saec  ix.  Good 
Vulgate.  Praef.  Can.  (Sect)  Cap.  Matt, 
xxviii.  Mc  xiii.  Lc.  xxi.  Joh.  xir. 

19.  Brit  Mus.  Addit.  9381.  Saec  ix.  From 
St  Petroc's,  Bodmin.  Some  peculiar  read- 
ings. Praef.  Can.  (Sect.)  TUuli.  Mt  cclii. 
(Cap.  Ixxxir.  versus  IiDCC).  Mc  clxxxvi. 
Lc.  cccxl.  Joh.  cexxvi. 

20.  Brit  Mus.  Cotton.  Tib.  A,  ii.  Saec.  x. 
(The  Coronation  Book.  Bentley's  E).  Many 
old  readings  in  common  with  1,  3,  5,  bat 
without  great  interpolations.' 

21.  Brit  Mus.  Reg.  1  D.  ix.  Saec  xi.  (Ca- 
nute's Book.  Bentley's  A).  Good  Vulgate. 

22.  CambrH$e  Univ.  Libr.  LI.  i.  10.  (Passio 
et  Resurrectio  ex  iv.  En-.).  Saec.  viii. 
Written  (apparently)  for  Ethelwald,  Bp.  of 
I.indiafarne. 

23.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  eclxxxvi.  (iv. 
Gospels,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  vi:, 
vii.  Supposed  by  many  to  have  been  sent 
by  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustine.  Cap. 
Matt  xxriii.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xx.  John 
xiv.  Vulgate  with  many  old  readings.  It 
has  been  corrected  by  a  very  pure  Vulgate 
text.  Described  and  some  readings  given 
by  J.  Goodwin,  Publ.  of  Cambr.  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  1847.» 

24.  Cambridge,  C.  C.  C.  Libr.  exevii.  (Frag- 
ments of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  extending 
over  John  i.  1-x.  29,  and  Luke  iv.  5— xxiii. 
26,  with  Eusebian  Canons.)  Saec.  viii. 
The  fragments  of  St  John  were  published 
by  J.  Goodwin,  I.  c.  A  curiously  mixed 
text,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
"  Irish "  text  and  the  Vulgate,  but  with- 
out any  great  interpolations.  See  No.  4. 
Comp.  p.  1694. 

25.  Cambridge,  Trin.  Coll.  B.  10,  4,  iv. 


The  same  addition  is  given  in  the  first  band  of  Oxford 
Boil.  8(7,  and  in  the  second  hand  of  BJL  Add.  24.142, 
with  the  following  variations :  introieritu,  advenerit, 
invitavii.  In  KM.  Keg.  A.  xvui.  the  variations  are 
much  more  considerable:  pusOio,  majori  minora  esse, 
introeunUs  autem  et  rogali  ad  coenam,  locis  oninen- 
iioribus,  darior,  om.  is,  ad  coenam  vocavit,  deorsum,  in 
L  inf.  tcc.,  tupervmerit,  ad  coenam  vocavit,  adkuc  tursum 
accede,  om.  hoc. 

■  Bentley  has  also  given  a  collation  of  another  Got- 
tonlan  MS.  (Otbo,  B.  ix.)  very  similar  to  Una,  which 
almost  perished  in  the  fire  in  1731.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond. 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  MSS.,  to  whose  kindness  the  writer 
is  greatly  indebted  for  Important  help  In  examining  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Brill th 
Museum,  has  shown  him  fragments  of  a  few  leaves  of 
this  MS.  which  were  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the 
fire.  By  a  singular  error  Bentley  calls  this  MS.,  and  not 
Tib.  A.  11.,  the  Coronation  Book.  Comp  Smith.  CoUon. 
Cat. 

»  A  complete  edition  of  this  text,  with  collations  of 
London  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  1775.  Reg.  1  E.  vi.,  1  B.  vii.; 
Addit.  5463 ;  Oxford.  Bodl  857,  Is,  I  believe,  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Rev.  O.  Williams,  Fellow  or  King's  College, 

Cambridge. 
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Gospels,  Soec.  ix.  (Cap.)  Matt,  xxvii.  Mc. 
xiii.  Lc  xxi.  Joh.  xiv.  Good  Vulgate,  with 
some  old  readings.    (Bentley's  T.) 

26.  Cambridge,  Coll.  D.  Joh.  C.  23.  The 
Bendish  Gospels,  Saec.  ix.  Good  Vulgate, 
very  carefully  written. 

27.  Oxford.  Boil.  857  (D.  2.  14).  Saec.  vii. 
Begins,  Matt.  iv.  14,  ut  adim. — ends  John 
xxi.  15,  with  a  lacuna  from  Matt.  riii.  29, 
dicentes  —  ix.  18,  defuncta  est.  Sect. 
Praef.  (Cap.)  Mc.  xiii.  Lc  xi.  Joh.  xiv. 
Closely  akin  to  23.* 

28.  Durham,  «  Codex  Evangeliorum  plus  mille 
annorum,  litteris  capitalibus  ex  Bibliotheca 
Dunelmensi."  (Bentley's  E.)  Ends  John 
i.  27. 

29.  Durham,  "  Codex  Evangelionrm  plus  mille 
annorum,  sed  imperfectus."  (Bentley's  J.) 
Begins  Mark  i.  12.  Two  very  important 
MsS.  Both  hare  many  old  readings  in 
common  with  1,  3,  4,  5. 

30.  Stonyhurst,  St.  Cuthbert's  St.  John, 
found  in  1105  at  the  head  of  St.  Cuthbert 
when  his  tomb  was  opened.  Saec.  Tii.  Very 
pure  Vulgate,  agreeing  with  Cod.  Am.  in 
many  very  remarkable  readings:  e.g.  i.  15, 
dixi  tobis ;  ii.  4,  titri  et  mihi ;  iv.  10,  re- 
sponds Jesus  dixit;  iv.  16,  et  teni,  om. 
hue,  &c.f    (Plate  I.  fig.  3.) 

(2.)  Of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  and  Apoc. : — 

1.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Seld.  30  (Acts).  See  §12, 
(2).    (Plate  I.  fig.  4.) 

2.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  E,  67  (Epp.  Paul). 
See  §12,  (2). 

3.  Brit.  Mas.,  Sari.  1772.  (Epp.  Paul,  et 
Cath.  (except  3  Jo.  Jud.)  Apoc).  Saec.viii. 
Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  326  ff.,  a  most  im- 
portant MS.  (Beotley's  M.)  See  §12,  (2). 

4.  Brit.  Mas.  Harl.  7551.  (Fragm.  of  Cath. 
Epp.  and  St.  Luke.)  Saec  viii  (Bentley's 
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5.  Brit.  Mus.  AdditA  1,852.  Saec.  ix.  Epp. 
Paul.  Act.  Cath.  Epp.  Apoc  Good  Vul- 
gate.* 

6.  Brit.  Mus.  Keg.  1  A.  xvj.  Saec.  xi.  Good 
Vulgate. 

7.  Cambridge,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  B.  10,  5. 
Saec  ix.  (Collated  by  F.  J.  A.  Holt. 
Bentley's  S.)  In  Saxon  letters:  akin  to  2.' 

8.  Cambridge,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cod.  Aug.  (F,). 
Published  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1859.* 

9.  "  Codex  ecclesiae  Lincolniensi*  800  an- 
norum."   (Bentley's  {,  Act.  Apoc) 

10.  Brit.  Mus.  iky.  2  F.i.  Saec.xii.  (Bentley's 
B.)  Paul.  Epp.  xiv.  cum  oommentario. 
Many  old  readings. 

A  Lectionary  quoted  by  Sabatier  (Saec.  viii.),  and 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  are  also  of  great  critical 
value. 

In  addition  to  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  which  was  made  from  it  is  an  im- 
portant help  towards  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Of 
this  the  Heptateuch  and  Job  were  published  bv  E. 
Thwaites,  Oxfd.  1699 ;  the  (Latin-Saxon)  Psalter, 
by  J.  Spelman,  1640,  and  B.  Thorpe,  1835  ;  the 
Gospels,  by  Archbp.  Parker,  1571,  T.  Marshall, 
1665,  and  more  satisfactorily  by  B.  Thorpe,  1842, 
and  St.  Matt,  by  J.  M.  Kemble  (and  C.  Hardwick) 
with  two  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  formed  on  a  collation 
of  five  MSS.,  and  the  Lindisfhrne  text  and  gloss. 
Comp.  also  the  Frankish  Version  of  the  Harmony 
of  Ammonius,  ed.  Schmeller,  1841. 

VII.  The  Critical  Value  op  the  Latin 
Versions. — 33.  The  Latin  Version,  in  its  various 
forms,  contributes,  as  has  been  already  seen,  more 
or  less  important  materials  for  the  criticism  of  the 
original  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  the  Common  and  Hexaplaric  texts  of  the  LXX. 
The  bearing  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  LXX.  will  not  be 
noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved  in  the  inquiry 
more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  the  LXX. 
Little,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of  the 


•  By  a  very  strange  mistake  TUchendorf  describes  this 
MS.  as  "multorum  Nt  TL  frsgmentorom." 

p  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  rough  classification  of 
these  MSS.,  all  of  which  the  writer  has  examined  with 
more  or  less  care.  Many  others  of  later  date  may  be  j 
of  equal  value ;  and  there  are  several  early  copies  In  < 
private  collections  (as  at  Mlddlehlll)  and  at  Dublin  (e.g. 
the  (Vulgate)  Book  of  St.  <olumba,  Saec  TIL  West- 
wood.  J'al.  Sacra)  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
unexamined. 

Group  1.  Vulgate  text  approaching  closely  on  the  whole 

to  the  Cod.  Amiai.:  6,  8,  11, 12,  18,  21, 22,  25,  26,  30.  i 
Group  II.  Vulgate  tat  of  a  later  type  :  7,  10, 16.  | 
Group  ill.  A  Vulgate  text  mainly  with  old  raiding!  :  ' 

1,  9,  17,  IS,  23,  27. 
Group  iv.  A  mined  text,  in  toMc*  the  old  readings  art 

numerous  and  important  :  2,  3,  i  (24),  6, 13, 14, 16, 

20,  36,  29. 

A  more  complete  collation  might  modify  this  arrange- 
ment, but  it  is  (I  believe)  approximately  true.  j 

1  This  MS.  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodloenea  after  ! 
that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  also,  the  addition  1  Joh.  v.  7, 
In  the  following  form :  Quia  tree  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  rpi,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  Ires  unum  sunt.  Sicut  in 
eoefo  tree  sunt,  pater  rxrbum  et  tps,  et  Ires  unum  sunt. 
it  Is  remarkable  that  the  two  other  oldest  authorities  In 
support  of  this  addition,  also  support  the  Epistle  to  the 
Laedlcenes— the  MS.  of  La  Cava,  and  the  Speculum  pub- 
lished by  Mat 

'  A  fragment  containing  prefatory  excerpts  to  a  copy 
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of  8k  Paul's  epistles  written  In  a  hand  closely  resembling 
this  Is  found  EM.  Cotton.  Viteli.  C.  vlll. 

•  From  an  examination  of  Bentley's  unpublished  col- 
lations, It  may  be  well  to  add  that  of  the  eighteen  French 
MSS.,  which  he  caused  to  be  compared  with  the  Clementine 
text  (butet.  Paris,  apod  Claudium  Sonnium,  Horjxxvnr. 
See  Trin.  Coll.  Csmb.  B.  17, 6),  the  following  are  the  most 
Important,  and  would  repay  a  complete  collation.  The 
writer  has  retained  Bentley's  notation :  some  of  the  MSS. 
may  probably  have  passed  Into  other  collections, 
a.  S.  Germani  a  Protis.  Sac  viii.   Gold  uncials  on 
purple  vellum.  Matt  vL  2,  ut— to  end.  Mark  Ix. 
47,  dee  -xl.  13,  vidisseL  Xit  23,  resurraerint—  to 
end.   Good  Vulgate, 
u.  S.  Germani  a  Protis.  (•/  of  Tlsrbdf.  fcc.)  A  very 
Important  MS,  containing  part  of  O.T.,  the  whole 
of  N.T.  (of  Galilean  text?),  and  "  trid  folia  Pat- 
toris."    Existing  collations  are  very  incomplete. 
At  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
precedes  the  Shepherd,  the  MS.  has  (according  to 
Bentley)  the  following  note :  Explicit  ad  flebraeot. 
Lege  cum  pace.    Bibliotheca  Hieronimi  Presbi- 
teri  BeWeem  secundum,  Gratcvm  a  emendatis.  mis 
eumptaribus  conlatus  (sic). 
r.  S.  Germani  a  Protis,  1,  2,  a.d.  809. 
o.  Bibl  Jtegiae,  Paris.  3706.  4  Gosp.  Btec  Ix.  Many 
old  readings. 

w.  BibL  Begiae,  Paris.  3706  (2.3).  4  Gosp,  with  some 
lacunae.  Ssec  vlll.  Many  old  readings. 

p.  S.  Martini  Turonentis.  Lit  aureto.  Sec.  vlll.  Ac 
Important  MS.  (Galilean?).  Comp.  p.  1696,  note  • 
5  R 
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translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  0.  T.  As  a  whole  his  work  is  a  remarkable 
monument  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Mosoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for 
the  exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself,  has 
made  all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  im- 
possible or  unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  in  the  premature  controversies  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  prove  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Latin  text,  are  commonly  of  little 
importance  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  those  only  which  are  quoted  by 
Whitaker,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Bellarmin 
(Disputation  on  Scripture,  pp.  163,  ff.,  ed.  Park. 
Soc.). 

Gen.  i.  30,  om.  all  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.) ; 
iii.  15,  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  reading  was 
ipse.  Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  loo.  See  also  Gen.  iv. 
16. 

iii.  17,  in  opere  tuo.    "pnjn  for  "pniQ. 

iv.  16,  om.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in 
Jerome's  Quacst.  Uebr. 

ri.  6,  add.  et  praecavens  in  futurum.  The  words 
are  a  gloss,  and  not  a  part  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

▼iii.  4,  vicesimo  septimo,  for  septimo  deciino. 
So  LXX. 

Id.  7,  egrediebatur  et  non  revertebatur.  The 
non  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  has  been  introduced  from  the  LXX. 

xi.  13,  trecentis  tribus,  for  quadringentis  tribus. 
So  LXX. 

ix.  1,  fundetur  sanguis  illius.    Om.  "  by  man." 
xxxvii.  2.    Sedecim.  for  septemdectm.  Probably 
a  transcriptural  error. 

xxxix.  6,  om.    '*  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 
xl.  5,  om.    "The  butler — prison." 
xlix.  10.   Comp.  Vercellone  ad  loo. 

33,  om. 

In  xxiv.  6,  xxvii.  5,  xxxiv.  29,  the  variation 
n  probably  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining 
passages,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  6 ;  iv.  6, 13, 26  ;  vi.  3 ;  xiv.  3  ; 
xvii.  16;  xix.  18;  xxi.  9;  xxiv.  22;  xxv.  34; 
xxvii.  33  ;  xxxi.  32 ;  xxxviii.  5,  23:  xlix.  22,  con- 
tain differences  of  interpretation ;  and  in  xxxvi.  24, 
xli.  45,  the  Vulgate  appears  to  have  preserved  im- 
portant traditional  renderings. 

34.  The  examples  which  have  been  given  show 
the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  Version  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
present  revision  was  already  established ;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original,  often  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented 
by  the  peculiar  form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular 
passage.  In  the  N.  T.  the  case  is  far  different. 
In  this  the  critical  evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable 
into  two  distinct  elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old 
I,atin  and  that  of  the  Hieronymian  revision.  The 
latter,  where  it  differs  from  the  former,  represents 
the  received  Greek  text  of  the  4th  century,  and  so 
far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  roughly)  equal  to 
that  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS. ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  any  reading  opposed  to  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text,  either  arose  later  than  the 
4th  century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a 
very  narrow  range.  The  corrections  of  Jerome  do 
not  carry  us  back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  G  leek 
MSS.,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  supplement  the 


original  testimony  of  MSS.  by  an  independent  wit- 
ness. The  substance  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  copiet 
of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a  more  venerable  authority. 
The  origin  of  the  Latin  Version  dates,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  translation ,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  fixed 
and  current  more  than  a  centuiy  before  the  tran- 
scription of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus  it  is  a 
witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
caeteris  paribus,  more  valuable,  than  is  represented 
by  any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its 
present  form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious 
corruptions  (at  least  in  the  synoptic  Gospels)  from 
the  first,  and  was  variously  corrupted  afterwards. 
But  the  corruptions  proceeded  in  a  different  direc- 
tion and  by  a  different  law  from  those  of  Gieek 
MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two  authorities 
mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the  nature 
of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  of  the  Old  Latin, 
will  be  seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in 
detail. 

35.  Before  giving  these,  however,  one  prelimi- 
nary remark  must  be  made.  In  estimating  the 
critical  value  of  Jerome's  labours,  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  different  works. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  no  means  uniform  ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  judgment  varies  with 
the  object  at  which  be  aimed.  The  three  versions 
of  the  Psalter  represent  completely  the  three  dif- 
ferent methods  which  he  followed.  At  first  he 
was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the 
current  text  (the  Roman  Psalter) ;  then  he  insti- 
tuted an  accurate  comparison  between  the  current 
text  and  the  original  (the  Gallican  Psalter) ;  and 
in  the  next  place  he  translated  independently, 
giving  a  direct  version  of  the  original  (the  Hebrew 
Psalter).  These  three  methods  follow  one  an- 
other in  chronological  order,  and  answer  to  the 
wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of  the 
functions  of  a  biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
N.  T.  belongs  unfortunately  to  the  first  period.  When 
it  was  made,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unused  to  the  task, 
and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  prejudice. 
His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious 
interpolations  and  blunders ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
likewise  introduced  some  changes  of  expiession 
which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old  version, 
and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true 
expression  of  the  sense  (e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  11,  super- 
substantialem  for  quotidianmn).  But  while  be 
accomplished  much,  he  failed  to  carry  out  even  this 
limited  purpose  with  thorough  completeness.  A 
rendering  which  he  commonly  altered  was  still  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  some  places  without  any  obvious 
reason  (e.  g.  piwrHipioy,  8o(dfu,  ipayifa)  ■  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek 
copies,  and  those  probably  few  in  number.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  greater  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin,  whether 
by  addition  or  omission,  are  generally  corrected 
in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also,  Jerome  gives 
the  true  reading  in  details  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  Old  Latin :  Matt.  i.  25,  cognoscebat ;  ii. 
23,  prophetas;  v.  22,  om.  thai;  ix.  15,  hgere; 
John  iii.  8;  Luke  ii.  33,  6  mrfip;  iv.  12:  but 
not  rarely  he  leaves  a  false  reading  uncorrected 
(Matt.  ix.  28,  vobis;  x.  42),  or  adopts  a  faLne 
reading  where  the  true  one  was  also  current ;  Matt- 
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xvi.  6;  zviii.  29;  xix.  4;  John  i.  3,  16;  vi.  64. 
Even  in  graver  variations  he  is  not  exempt  from 
error.    The  famous  pericope,  John  vii.  53-viii. 

r-  11,  which  had  gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into 
the  Old  Latin,  is  certainly  established  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  additions  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  Luke  iv.  19, 
John  t.  4,  1  Pet.  iii.  22,  were  already  generally 
or  widely  received  in  the  Latin  copies,  and  Jerome 
left  them  undisturbed.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mark  xri.  9-20 ;  but  the  "  heavenly  testimony  " 

»  (1  John  v.  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpolation, 
due  to  an  African  gloss;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  were  really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they 
maintained  their  place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

36.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  was  far 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the 
Gospels,  to  determine  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  Greek  texts  which  are  represented  by  the  Old 
and  Hieronymian  Versions.  Elsewhere  the  differ- 
ences, as  far  as  they  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, are  difference!  of  expression  and  not  of 
text;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate  MSS., 
when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  autho- 
rities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Commentaries  show  that  he 
used  copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension 
which  passes  under  his  name,  and  even  expressly 
condemned  as  faulty  in  text  or  rendering  many 

f  passages  which  are  undoubtedly  part  of  the  Vulgate. 
Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  he  con- 
demns the  additions,  iii.  1,  veritati  non  obedire; 
v.  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  translations,  i.  16,  non 
acquievi  curat  et  sanguini  ( for  non  amtuii  cum  came 
et  sanguine) ;  v.  9,  modicum  fermtntuin  totam 
massam  comtmpit  (for  modicum  fermenium  totam 
conspersioneni  fermentat) ;  v.  11,  nacuatum  est 
(for  cessurft) ;  vi.  3,  seipsum  (seipse)  seducit  (for 
mentem  swim  decipit).  And  in  the  text  of  the 
Epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
readings  which  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate  text,  of 
which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv.  21 ;  v.  13, 
23;  vi.  13,  15,  16,  &c),  as  many  more  inferior 
readings  (iv.  17,  26,  3o,  &c.),  and  the  remainder 
differences  of  expression:  malo  for  nequam,  recto 
pede  incedimt  for  recte  ambulant,  rursum  for 
iterum.  The  same  differences  are  found  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  other  Epistles:  ad  Ephes. 
i.  6;  iii.  14  ;  iv.  19;  v.  22,  31 :  ad  Tit.  iii.  15. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Kpistles  does  not  represent  the 

■  critical  opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 
But  still  there  are  some  readings  which  may  with 
probability  be  referred  to  his  revision:  Acts  xiii.  18, 
mores  eorum  sustinuit  for  nutriit  {atuit)  eos. 
Rom.  xii.  11,  Domino  for  tempori.  Eph.  iv.  19, 
illuminabit  te  Christus  tor  contmges  Christum. 
Gal.  ii.  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessimus  for  ad  horam 
cessimus.  1  Tim.  v.  19,  add.  nui  sub  duobus  out 
tribus  testibus. 

37.  The  chief  corruptions  of  the  Old  Latin  con- 
-  sist  in  the  intr  oduction  of  glosses.    These,  like  the 

corresponding  additions  in  the.  Codex  Bezae  (D,), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem 
to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic 
tradition  had  not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  by 
the  written  Gospels.    Such  are  the  interpolations 


at  Matt.  iii.  15;  xx.  28;  Luke  iii.  22  (compare 
also  Luke  i.  46 ;  xii.  38) ;  but  moie  frequently 
they  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either  by 
direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evangelist, 
or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  are  frequent  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels ;  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  29, 
vi.  10;  ix.  43,  50,  54  ;  xi.  2  ;  and  occur  also  in 
St,  John  vi.  56,  he.  But  in  St.  John  the  Old  Latin 
more  commonly  errs  by  defect  than  by  excess.  Thus 
it  omits  clauses  certainly  or  probably  genuine :  iii. 
31 ;  iv.  9 ;  v.  36  ;  vi.  23 ;  viii.  68,  &c.  Some- 
times, again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek  text  are 
free:  Luke  i.  29  ;  ii.  15 ;  vi.  21.  Such  variations, 
however,  ait  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  highest 
value.  There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS. 
combine  with  one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  to  support  a  reading  which  has  been 
obliterated  in  the  mass  of  authorities :  Luke  vi.  1 ; 
Mark  xvi.  9  ff. ;  v.  3 ;  and  not  unf'req uently  (comp. 
§  35 1  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost  in  the 
Vulgate:  Luke  xiii.  19 ;  xiv.  5;  xv.  28. 

38.  But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the 
Vulgate  have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading 
aie  tare,  when  compared  with  those  in  which  they 
combine  with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
great  mass  of  authorities.  Every  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  will  furnish  instances  of  this  agreement, 
which  is  often  the  more  striking  because  it  exists 
only  in  the  original  text  of  the  Vulgate,  while  the  ' 
later  copie.-  have  been  corrupted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  Gieek  MSS.:  Mark  ii.  16;  iii.  25  (?) ; 
viii.  13,  &c. ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  xvi.  24,  &c  In  the  first 
few  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i.  18  (bis);  ii.  18;  iii.  10;  v.  4,  5,  11, 

30,  44,47;  vi.  5,  13;  vii.  10,  14,  29;  viii.  32 
(x.  8),  he.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples 
which  occur  equally  in  every  part  of  the  N.  T. : 
Luke  ii.  14,  40 ;  iv.  2,  &c. ;  John  i.  52 ;  iv.  42, 
51;  v.  16;  viii.  59;  xiv.  17,  tic. ;  Acts  ii.  30, 

31,  37,  &c. ;  1  Cor.  i.  1,  15,  22,  27,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  passages  (comp.  §  35)  in  which 
the  Latin  authorities  combine  in  giving  a  false  read- 
ing: Matt.  vi.  15;  vii.  10;  viii.  28  (?),  &c. ;  Luke 
iv.  17 ;  xiii.  23,  27,  31,  he. ;  Acts  iii.  20,  he ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  &c.  But  these  are  comparatively 
few,  and  commonly  marked  by  the  absence  of  all 
Eastern  corroborative  evidence.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the  separation  of 
readings  which  are  due  to  free  rendering,  or  care- 
lessness, or  glosses,  but  in  practice  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  arc 
due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Version 
from  those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original 
text.  And  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
fur  the  rudeness  of  the  original  Latin,  and  the  haste 
of  Jerome's  revision,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  Vulgate  is  not  only  the  most  venerable  but  also  • 
the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin  Christianity. 
For  ten  centuries  it  pi«serred  in  Western  Europe  a 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  far  purer  than  that  which  was 
current  in  the  Byzantine  Church ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  Greek  learning,  guided  the  way  towards  a  revision 
of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which  the  best  biblical 
critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bentley,  with  ever- 
deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Latin 
authorities. 

39.  Of  the  mterpretatice  value  of  the  Vulgate 
little  need  be  said.  There  can  be  nc  doubt  that 
in  dealing  with  the  N.  T.,  at  least,  we  are  now 
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in  possession  of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and 
better  suited  to  the  right  elucidation  of  the  text 
than  could  hare  been  enjoyed  by  the  original 
African  translators.    It  is  a  false  humility  to  rate 

/  as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  ages.    If  the  inves- 

'  tigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate 
investigation  of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of 
ancient  texts,  the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the 
long  lessons  of  experience,  hare  contributed  nothing 
towards  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture, 
all  trust  in  Divine  Providence  is  gone.  If  we  are 
not  in  this  respect  tar  in  advance  of  the  simple 
peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of  North  Africa,  or 
even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Bethlehem,  we 
have  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dishonour 
them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thaukless 
task  to  quote  instances  where  the  Latin  Version 
renders  the  Greek  incorrectly.  Such  faults  arise 
most  commonly  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
exact  words  of  the  original,  and  thus  that  which 
is  an  error  in  rendering  proves  a  fresh  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  translator 
generally  followed  the  text  before  him.  But  while 
the  interpreter  of  the  X.  T.  will  be  fully  justified 
in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the  authority  of 
early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambiguous 
passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the 
traditional  sense  (John  i.  3,  9,  viii.  25,  &c.)  or 
indicate  an  early  difference  of  translation ;  and  then 
its  evidence  may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But 
even  here  the  judgment  must  be  free.  Versions 
supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  lor 
the  tendering. 

VIII.  The  Language  or  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions. —  40.  Tbe  characteristics  of  Christian 
Latinity  hare  been  most  unaccountably  neglected 

*  by  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  lately  that  the  full  importance  of  provincial 
dialects  in  the  history  of  languages  has  been  fully 
recognised,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Arnobius,  and  the  African  Fathers 
generally,  will  now  at  length  receive  the  attention 
which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the 
puiest  traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African 
Latin.  It  is  easv  to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings 
the  powerful  influence  of  this  venerable  Version ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Version  itself  exhibits 
numerous  peculiarities  which  were  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  current  dialect.  Generally  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements  both 
in  the  Latin  Version  and  in  subsequent  writings : 
(1)  Provincialisms  and  (2)  Graecisms.  The  former 
are  chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in 
some  degree,  its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few 
remarks  on  each  of  these  heads,  which  may  help 
to  guide  inquiry,  can  be  offered  here;  but  the 
careful  reading  of  some  chapters  of  the  Old  Version 
(e.  g.  Psalms,  Ecclus.,  Wisdom,  in  the  modern  Vul- 
gate) will  supply  numerous  illustrations.1 

(10  Provincialisms. — 41.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
Latin  Version  is  the  reappearance  in  it  of  early 

t  forms  which  are  found  in  Plautus  or  noted  as 


>  Card.  Wiseman  (Tito  Utters,  *c,  republished  In 
Essays,  I.  pp.  46-64)  has  exantlned  this  subject  In  some 
detail,  and  tbe  writer  has  rally  availed  himself  of  bis 
examples,  In  addition  to  those  which  be  had  himself  col- 
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archaisms  by  grammarians.  These  establish  in  a 
signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the  popular  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  literary  idiom,  and,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  words,  forms, 
and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
thi3  phenomenon  prevails. 

(a)  Words: 

' Stultiloqmum,  multiloquium,  tanUogms 
(Plautus);  stabilimentum  (id.);  dotal 
(subst.  id.);  condigma  (id.);  arathm- 
cula  (id.);  nenipellis  (id.);  satvritas 
(id.);  stacte  (id.);  oordarnt  (Ennius) ; 
cuttoditio  (Festus);  decipula,  dejero 
(Plautus) ;  exentero  (id.) ;  actus  (Psc) 
mmo  (to  drive,  Festus). 

(0)  Fbrms: 

Deponents  as  Passive:  consoler,  hortor, 

promereor  (Heb.  xiii.  16);  muusfrw. 
Irregular  inflections:  partibor  absconsus; 

conversely,  extra,  &c. 

tapetia  (Plautus),  haec  (fern,  pi.) 
Unusual  forms:  pascua  (fern.);  murmur 

(masc.);  sal  (neut.);  retia  (sing.); 

ccrtor,  odio,  comum,  placor  (subst.), 

dulcor. 
(y)  Constructions: 

Emigro  with  acc.  (Ps.  W.  7,  emigrabit  te 

de  tabernaculo) ;  dominor  with  gen. ; 

noceo  with  acc. ;  sui,  situs  for  ejus,  &c ; 

non  for  ne  prohibitive ;  capit  impers. 

42.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other 
peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  to  the  African 
(or  common)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to  the  Christian 
form  of  it.  Such  are  the  words  nunororg,  mmo- 
ratio,  impi-operium,  framea  (a  sword),  ablactatio, 
amualis,  alleviare,  pectvsadum,  antemurale,  pan- 
fica,  paratura,  tortura,  <ri6uior»(met.),  tribulatio, 
vaUfacert,  veredarius,  viare,  victualia,  vireciim 
(riretum),  vitulamen,  volatilia  (subst.),  quaternio, 
reclmaiorium,  scrutinivm,  sponsor e,  stratoria 
(subst.),  sufferentia,  svfficientia,  tuperabundantia, 
svstinentia,  cartattus,  cassidiU,  coUactaneus,  oonoW- 
care,  genimen,  grossitudo,  refectio  (KardAviia).  «- 
terminium,  defunctio  (decease),  substantia  (aba.), 
incolatus. 

New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives :  pasimart, 
proximare,  approxvnare,  '  assiduare,  pigritari, 
saltare  (salvator,  salvatio),  obviare,  jucundare, 
and  especially  a  large  class  in  -fico :  mortifico,  tin- 
fico,  sanctifico,  ghrifico,  darijico,  bsatifico,  casti- 
fico,  gratijico,  fructifico. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are :  appropriart, 
apprctiare,  tembrtscare,  indulcart,  Implanon 
(planus),  manicure. 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  also  many 

(1)  New  substantives  derived  from  adjectives: 
possibiUtas,  praeclaritas,  paternitas,  praescientia, 
religiositas,  nativitas,  supervacuitas,  magnolia. 

or  verbs :  reguietio,  respectio,  creatwa,  subitatio, 
extollentia. 

(2)  New  verbals:  accensibilis,  acceptabilis,  doci- 
bilis,productilis,  passibilis,  reoeptibilis,  reprehensi- 
bilis,  suadibilis,  subjectibitis,  arreptitius ;  and  parti- 
cipial forms:  pudoratus,  angustiatus,  timoratus, 
sensatvs,  disciplinatus,  magnatm,  lingvatus. 


leered.  The  nesaunu  of  Faber  (ed.  ms»  Is  the  most 
complete  for  Ecclesiastical  Latin;  and  Dnuipon's  Con- 
cordance it,  as  far  as  tbe  writer  baa  observed,  compters 
for  tbe  authorised  Clementina  text 
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(3)  New  adjectives:  animaeqmu,  temporanevs, 
unijenitus,querulosus;  and  adverbs,  terribUiter,  una- 
niiniter,  epiritualiter,  cognoscibiiiter,  fiducialiter. 

The  series  of  negative  compounds  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice :  immemoratio,  increditio,  incon- 
summatio;  inhonorare;  inauxiliatus,  indeficient, 
inconfusibilis,  importabilis. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  late  stage  of  a 
language  must  be  reckoned  the  excessive  frequency 
j  of  compounds,  especially  formed  with  the  preposi- 
tions. These  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Latin 
Version,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  not  direct  translations  of  the 
late  I.XX.  forms,  and  not  independent  forms:  e.  g. 
addecimare,  adinvenire  -ntio,  adincrcscerc,  per- 
ejfinere,  permundare,  propurgare,  mperexaltare, 
superinvalescere,  supererogare,  reitwitare,  rememo- 
ratio,  repropitiari,  subinferre.  Of  these  many  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  Greek  words:  super- 
adulta  (1  Cor.  vii.  36),  superseminare  (Matt.  xiii. 
25),  comparticipes,  concaptivus,  ccmplantatus,  &c. 
(eupersubstantialis,  Matt  vi.  11);  and  others  are 
formed  to  express  distinct  ideas :  subcinericius,  sub- 
nervare,  &c.» 

(2.)  Graecitm. — 43.  The  "simplicity"  of  the 
Old  Version  necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of 
,  very  numerous  Septuagintal  or  N.  T.  forms,  many 
of  which  have  now  passed  into  common  use.  In 
this  respect  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  Jerome's  own  work  and 
the  original  translation,  or  his  revision  of  it.  Ex- 
amples of  Greek  words  are :  xelare,  perizoma,  py- 
thon,pijthonissa,proselytus,proplietes  -tissa  -tizart 
-tare,  poderis,  pompatice,  tiusaurizare,  anathema- 
tizare,  agonizare,  agonia,  aromnlizare,  angelus 
-icut,  peribolus,  pistiaa,  probatka,  papyrio,  paeto- 
phoria,  telonnan,  enchant,  acharis,  romphaea, 
bravwm,  dithalassus,  doma  {thronus),  thymiato- 
rium,  tristega,  samdalum,  sitarcia,  blasphemare, 
Sic,  besides  the  purely  technical  terms :  patriarcha, 
Parasceve,  Pascha,  Paracletut.  Other  words  based 
oa  the  Greek  are  :  aporior,  angaria,  apostatare, 
apostolatus,  acedior  (iucntta). 

Some  close  renderings  are  interesting:  amodo 
(lurb  tovtov),  propitiatorium  (IXcurrhpiov),  tntf- 
ipsum  («V1  to  cnVro),  rationale  (Aoysior,  Ex. 
xxviii.  15,  tic.),  scenofactoriut  (Acta  xviii.  3),  se- 
miniverbius  (Acts  xvii.  18),  subintroductus  (Gal. 
ii.  4),  supercertari  (Jude  3),  civititut  (Acts  xxii. 
28),  intentator  malorum  (Jam.  i.  13).  To  this 
head  also  must  be  referred  such  constructions  as 
lelare  with  accut.  (fnAoEp  tiki)  ;  facere  with  inf. 
droi«u> . . .  ytriaOat) ;  potestaa  with  inf.  (i(oveia 
lupttrai) ;  the  use  of  the  inf.  to  express  an  end  (Acts 
vii.  43,  e«rorii<raTf  Tpomtvrttr)  or  a  result  (Luke 
i.  25,  eVeJfer  lupt\uy,  respexit  auferre) ;  the  in- 
troduction of  quia  for  3rt  in  the  sense  of  that  (Luke 
i.  58,  audieruni  . . .  quia),  or  for  trt  recitatiman 
(Matt.  vii.  23,  Cmfitebor  illis  quia  ...);  the  dat. 
with  atsequi  (Luke  i.  3,  wapcucoAovtfc  ip  V.  L.) ; 
the  use  of  the  gen.  with  the  comparative  (John  i. 
50,  majora  horum) ;  and  such  Hebraisms  as  ctr 
mortis  (1  K.  ii.  26).    Comp.  §  It. 

Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Vulgate 
Latin  bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived 


"  It  would  be  Interesting  to  trace  the  many  striking 
'  parallelisms  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  African  Ap- 
pulelns  (e.g.  <ncraKbU.il  (act.)  ineffvgibilis.  molatare, 
etc),  or  the  Spanish  Seneca  (e.  g.  inquietude,  inpunitut, 

•  Probably  the  moat  remarkable  example  of  the  in- 
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from  the  original  text;  and  the  modifications  of 
form  which  aie  capable  of  being  carried  back  to 
this  source,  occur  yet  more  largely  in  modem 
languages,  whether  in  this  case  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgate, 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  has  preserved  a 
distinct  record  of  powers  which  were  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire  on  the  common 
Latin.  These  are  (1)  an  extension  of  the  use  of  Ull  <J.<x<.<s 
prepositions  for  simple  cases,  e.g.  in  the  renderings  •p.*fc«'"'">-. 
of  «V,  Col.  iii.  17,  facere  tn  verbo,  &c. ;  (2)  an 
assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  cf  the 
Greek  article,  e.g.  1  John  I.  2,  ipsa  nut;  Luke 
xxiv.  9,  illis  undecim,  &c ;  and  (3)  a  constant 
employment  of  the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive, 
where  classical  usage  would  have  required  an 
adjective,  e.g.  Col.  i.  13,  Alius  caritati*  suae;  iii. 
12,'viscera  mitericordiae. 

44.  The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enume- 
rated are  found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  through- 
out the  Vulgate,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
most  abundant  and  striking  in  the  parts  which  have 
been  preserved  least  changed  from  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  *~ 
Jerome,  who,  as  he  often  says,  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  schools  of  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
could  not  fail  to  soften  down  many  of  the  asperities 
of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting  variations 
already  in  partial  use,  or  by  correcting  faulty  ex- 
pressions himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and  Mew 
Versions  of  the  Gospels  will  show  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  intro- 
duce:— Luke  i.  60,  olxt,  non,Vet.  L.  nequaquam, 
Vulg. ;  id.  65,  «V  (An  rp  ipayfi,  in  omni  montana. 
Vet.  L.  super  omnia  montana,  Vulg. ;  ii.  1,  pro- 
fiteretw,  professh.  Vet.  L.  describeretur,  de- 
scriptio,  Vulg. ;  id.  13,  exercitvs  caelettis.  Vet  L. 
militiae  caelestis,  Vulg. ;  id.  34,  quod  contradict-  , 
tur.  Vet.  L.  cut  contr.  Vulg. ;  id.  49,  tn  propria 
Patris  met,  Vet  L.  tn  his  quae  patrie  met  sunt, 
Vulg.  Some  words  he  seems  to  have  changed  con- 
stantly, though  not  universally :  e.  g.  okauditio, 
obaudio  (obedicntia,  obedio) ;  mensurare  (metiri) ; 
dilectio  (caritas);  sacramentum  (mysterium),  &c. 

And  many  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  are  con- 
fined to  books  which  he  did  not  revise:  ehcidare, 
mdtare  (jucundari) ;  fumigabundus,  iBamentatus, 
indisciplinatus,  msuspicabilia ;  exsecromentum  (ex- 
terminium),  gaudimonium ;  extollentia,  honorifi- 
centia ;  liorripilatio,  inhonorath.  f 

45.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scriptural  ',i> 
idioms  of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us 
mainly  through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view 

the  Vulgate  is  the  connecting  link  between  classical 
and  modern  languages.  It  contains  elements  which 
belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits 
( if  often  in  a  rude  form)  the  flexibility  of  the  popular 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  furnished  the 
source  and  the  model  for  a  large  portion  of  current 
Latin  derivatives.  Even  a  cursory  examination  ot 
the  characteristic  words  which  have  been  given  will 
show  how  many  of  them,  and  how  many  corre- 
spondiug  forms,  have  passed  into  living  languages.1 


fluence  of  theology  upon  popular  language.  Is  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  correlatives  of  reroum  In  all  the 
Romance  languages.  The  forms  occur  In  the  religious 
technical  sense  (the  Word),  but  otherwise  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  representatives  ot  parabola  (parola,  parole 
*<•-)■  Compare  Diaz,  Stym.  WBtib.  261 
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To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail  would  be  out 
of  place  here ;  but  it  would  furnish  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  language  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto 
unwritten.  Within  a  more  limited  range,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Versions  is  undeniable,  though 
its  extent  is  rarely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  have  had  in  determining  the  theological  teiras 
•  of  Western  Christendom  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  current  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated  in  the  Latin 
Version.  Predestination,  justification,  supereroga- 
tion (supererogo),  sanctification,  salvation,  medi- 
ator, regeneration,  recelation,  visitation  (met.), 
propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate. 
Oraee,  redemption,  election,  reconciliation,  satis- 
faction, inspiration,  scripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  (pmrrlipior) 
and  communion  are  from  the  same  source;  and 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the 
addition  of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brought 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  have  left  their  mark 
both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts; 
and  if  the  right  method  of  controversy  is  based 
upon  a  clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
woids,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the 
rich  stores  ef  mediaeval  wisdom ;  the  Version  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.     [B.  K.  W.] 

VULTURE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the 
Heb.  il1^  (dayyih)  and  TOft  ;  and  also  in  Job 

xxviii.  7,  of  n*N,ayydA;  elsewhere,  in  Lev.  ii.  14, 
and  Deut.  xiv.  13,  more  correctly  rendered  "kite:" 
LXX.  ywfi  and  tmiyos,  Vulg.  vultur;  except  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15,  where  LXX.  read  tXaQos,  and  Vulg. 
correctly  milvus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kites  or  buzzards.    nj"i  is  evidently  synonymous 

with  Arab.  £m\&>  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the 
"kite"  in  North  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
"  red"  for  the  black  kite  especially.  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  2,  195)  explains  it  Vultur  niger.  The 
Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in 
rendering  it  "  kite."  il'K  (ayydh)  is  yet  more  cer- 
tainly referable  to  this  biid,  which  in  other  passages 
it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii:  b.  2, 
c.  8,  p.  193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the 

Arabs  call  LiLi  (.yaya)  from  its  cry ;  but  does  not 
state  what  species  this  is,  supposing  it  apparently 
«n  be  the  magpie,  the  Arab  name  for  which,  how- 
ever, is  oIxmH,  el  agaag. 

There  are  two  very  different  speciea  of  bird  com- 
prised under  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griffon 

(Gyps  fulms,  Sav.),  Arab,  j  ■  -r ' ,  nesser ;  Heb. 
TW,  nether ;  invariably  rendered  "  eagle  "  by  A.  V. ; 
and  the  pcrcnopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron 
percnopterus,  Sav.),  Arab.  Ef^j  rakhma ;  Heb. 
Dm,  rach&m;  rendered  "  gicr-eagic"  by  A.  V. 


The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in 
these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However 
degrading  the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture 
for  the  royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in 
many  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
griffon  is  in  all  its  movements  and  characteristics  a 
majestic  and  royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful which  is  seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  far 
surpassing  the  eagle  in  size  and  power.  Its  only 
rival  in  these  respects  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or 
Lammergeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  everywhere, 
and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  griffon,  bald  on  the 
head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nesher  (see 
Mic.  i.  16).  Very  different  is  the  slovenly  and 
cowardly  Egyptian  vulture,  the  familiar  scavenger 
of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villages,  protected  for  its 
useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised,  tUl  its  name 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach  like  that  of  the  dog 
or  the  swine. 

If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayyah  to  refer  to  the  red  kite 

Srnilviisregalis,  Temm.),  and  dayyali  to  the  black  kite 
milms  ater,  Temm.).  we  shall  find  the  piercing  sight 
of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii.  7),  and 
the  gregarious  habits  of  the  latter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15).  Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
red  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country,  as  for- 
merly in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  numbers, 
generally  soaring  at  a  great  height  ever  the  plains, 
according  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  apparently  leaving  the 
country  in  winter.  The  black  kite,  which  is  so 
numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  gregarious,  may  be 
seen  at  all  times  of  the  year,  hovering  over  the 
villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-out 
for  olial  and  garbage,  which  are  its  favourite  food. 
Vulture-like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
attacks  living  animals.  It  is  therefore  never  mo- 
lested by  the  natives,  and  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
in  their  neighbourhood,  fantastically  decorating  it 
with  as  many  rags  of  coloured  cloth  as  it  can 
collect. 

There  are  three  species  of  vulture  known  to 
inhabit  Palestine: — 

1.  The  Lammergeyer  (Gypaetosbarbatus,  Cur.), 
which  is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  deso- 
late mountain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in 
the  depth  of  winter  among  inaccessible  precipice*. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  lather 
than  a  vulture. 

2.  The  Griffon  (Gyps  fulms,  Sav.),  mentioned 
above,  remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the 
great  height  at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  (Amm. 
Hist.  vi.  5)  notices  the  manner  in  which  the  griffon 
scents  its  prey  from  afar,  and  congregates  in  the 
wake  of  an  army.  The  same  singular  instinct  was 
remarked  in  the  Russian  war,  when  vast  numbers 
of  this  vulture  were  collected  in  the  Crimea,  and 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  although  previously  they 
had  been  scarcely  known  in  the  country.  "  Where- 
soever the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together"  (Matt.  xxiv.  28);  "Where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she"  (Job  xxxii.  30).  The  writer 
observed  this  bird  universally  distributed  in  all  the 
mountainous  and  rocky  districts  of  Palestine,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  south-east.  Its  favourite 
bieeding-placcs  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
and  all  round  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vulture  (Neo- 
phron percnopterus,  Sav.),  often  called  Pharaoh's 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist  and  all 
subsequent  travellers,  and  very  numerous  every- 
where.   Two  other  species  of  very  large  size,  the 
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eared  and  cinereous  vultures  (  VuUur  nations,  Smith, 
and  VtUtur  cinereut,  L.),  although  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  probably  also  of  the 
south-east  of  Palestine,  hare  Dot  yet  been  noted  iu 
collections  from  that  country.  [H.  B.  T.] 


w 

WAGES.*  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
recompence  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
l-nban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  xxxi.  7,  8,  41). 
This  usage  was  only  natural  among  a  pastoral  and 
changing  population  like  that  of  the  tent-dwellers 
of  Syria.  In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of 
wages  were  in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9 J.  The  only  mention  of*  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable 
of  the  householder  and  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2), 
where  the  labourer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably  =  7|a\,  a  rate  which  agrees  with 
Tobit  t.  14,  where  a  drachma  is  mentioned  as  the 
rate  per  day,  a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and  to  the  usual  pay  of 
a  soldier  (ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  17 ;  Polyb.  vi. 
39).  It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remembrance 
of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
meution  of  "  drachmas  wrung  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants  "  (Shakspeare,  Jul.  Caes.  ir.  3).  In 
earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower, 
as  until  lately  it  was  throughout  India.  In  Scot- 
land we  know  that  in  the  last  century  a  labourer's 
d.iily  wages  did  uot  exceed  sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives  of 
Engineer*,,  ii.  96).  But  it  is  likely  that  labourers, 
and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with  provisions 
(Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §130,  vol.  ii.  p.  190, 
ed.  Smith),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  hty&via, 
used  in  Luke  iii.  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  also 
by  Polrbius,  vi.  39.  The  Mishnah  (Baba  metzia, 
vii.  1-,  §5),  speaks  of  victuals  being  allowed  or 
uot  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  up  to  the 
value  of  a  denarius,  i.e.  inclusive  of  the  pay. 

The  Law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pay- 
ment of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13  ;  Deut  xxiv.  14,  15* ; 
aud  the  Mishnah  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use  of 
animals  (Saba  metzia,  ix.  12).  The  employer 
who  refused  to  give  his  labourers  sufficient  victuals 
is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  aud  the  iniquity  of 
withholding  wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13 ; 
Mai.  iii.  5 ;  James  v.  4). 

Wages  in  general,  whether  of  soldiers  or  labourers, 
are  mentioned  (Hag.  i.  6 ;  Ez.  xxix.  18, 19 ;  John  iv. 
36).  Burckhardt  mentions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling 
closely  that  of  Jacob  with  Labau — a  man  who  served 
eight  years  for  his  food,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his 
master's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  his  father-in-law  to  perform  acts  of 
service  for  him  (Syria,  p.  297).         [H.  W.  P.] 
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WAGGON.  [Cart  and  Chariot.]  The 
Oriental  waggon  or  arabah  is  a  vehicle  composed  of 
two  or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  solid  circular 
blocks  of  wood,  from  two  to  live  feet  in  diameter, 
which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  191, 235, 238  ;  Olearius, 
Trail,  p.  309;  Ker  Porter,  Iran.  ii.  533.)  Egyp- 
tian carts  or  waggons,  such  as  were  sent  to  convoy 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlv.  19,  21,  27),  are  described  under 
Cart.  The  covered  waggons  for  conveying  the 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  con- 
structed on  Egyptian  models.  They  were  each 
drawn  by  two  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3,  8).  Herodotur 
mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vehicle  (ttfUL^a) 
used  for  sacred  purposes  (Her.  ii.  63).  [H.  W.  P.] 

WALLS."  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
construction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handicraft  ;  Mortar.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
aud  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3  ;  Luke  vi. 
48;  Kobiuson,  ii.  338;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1857), 
p.  459).  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders 
to  make  good  the  foundations  of  their  work  may 
still  be  been,  both  in  the  existing  substructions 
aud  in  the  number  of  old  stones  used  in  more 
modern  constructions.  Some  of  these  stones — 
ancient,  but  of  uncertain  date — are  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches, 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  thick  (Rob.  i. 
233, 282, 286,  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  number- 
less instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or 
built  of  old  materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the 
faces  of  these  stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Soman  period  (Rob.  i.  261,  286, 

ii.  75,  76,  278,  353,  iii.  52, 58, 84, 229,  461, 493, 
511;  Fergusson,  Hdbk.  of  Arch.  p.  288).  On  the 
contrary  side,  see  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  (1858),  p.  350. 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded 
by  some  of  those  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are 
each  about  63  feet  long ;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the 
quarry,  measures  68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17 
feet  2  inches  broad,  and  14  feet  7  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  can  scarcely  be  less  than  600  tons  (Rob. 

iii.  505,  512;  Volney,  Trrn.  ii.  241). 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  build- 
ings, as  described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  remark- 
ably to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a 
more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §2 ;  Fergusson,  Hdbk.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain  roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides 


•  1.  "OB',  mbfe>0;  M><rMt; 
1  njJJB  i  pmtMk  ;  oput  :  wanes  for  work  done,  from 

"work"  (Ges.  p.  1117). 
k  1.  nj^B**)* ;  xopT/i'i ;  mri :  only  In  Bit.  v.  3. 

2.  (a)  "I'll ;  4payii6t;  maceria.  (b)  "TU  ;  £pa-ypot; 
noceria.  (e)  rrH| ;  (uumvia,  toas-fuk  ;  tcpes. 

3.  nota; 


;  Svrafus  ;  virtu* :  also  wponlxuTfta  \  ogvt. 

5.  pPI  and  pjll ;  rotx<* ;  panel. 

6.  f^in  ;  npiruxos ;  mart :  only  in  Dan.  Ix.  25. 

Cluild. ;  rotxof ;  parte*. 

3.  "Vp  ;  Totxoc ;  paries. 
9.  H\^\  Tttyoc ;  **urut. 
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of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation  (Bob.  ii.  493,  iii. 
14,  45). 

4.  The  "  path  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  xiii.  24) 
is  illustrated  by  Robinson  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side  (B.  S.  ii.  80;  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  102, 420 ;  Lindsay,  Thro.  p.  239  ;  Haun- 
drell,  Early  Tnm.  p.  437).  [Window.]   [H.  W.  P.] 

WANDEBING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
[Wilderness  of  Wandering.] 

WAR.  The  most  important  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  army,  which  is 
destined  to  carry  it  on.  This  has  been  already 
described  under  the  head  of  ABMr,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  up  the  subject  from  the  point  where 
that  article  leaves  it.  Before  entering  on  a  war 
of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (Judg.  i.  ],  xi.  27, 28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  6);  or  some  acknowledged  piophet 
(1  K.  xxii.  6;  2  Chr.  xviii.  5).  The  heathens 
betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divination 
for  the  same  purpose  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing 
into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18, 
xiv.  18),  a  custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down 
to  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xi.  11;  comp.  Ps.  lxviii. 
1,  24).  During  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
the  signal  for  warlike  preparations  was  sounded  by 
priests  with  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  x.  9,  xxxi.  6).  Formal  proclamations  of 
war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents ; 
but  occasionally  messages  either  depi-ecatory  or 
defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and 
the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12-27),  Ben-hadad  and 
Ahab  (1  K.  xx.  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Jehoash 
(2  K.  xiv.  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's  district 
spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  17;  Josh.  ii.  1;  Judg. 
vii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii.  9, 
xiii.  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address  delivered  either 
by  the  commander  (2  Chr.  xx.  20)  or  by  a  priest 
(Deut.  xx.  2).  Then  followed  the  battle-signal, 
sounded  forth  from  the  silver  trumpet*  as  already 
described,  to  which  the  host  responded  by  shouting 
the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;  Is.  xiii.  13 ;  Jer. 

1.  42;  Ez.  xxi.  22;  Am.  i.  14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses. 
Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18;  1  Chr. 
xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various  strategic  devices 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh.  viii. 

2,  12 ;  Judg.  xx.  36),  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or 

*  "11  ¥Q,  lit.  an  "enclosing"  or  "  besieging,"  sod  hence 
applied  to  the  wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected. 

b  H^Vd.  Saalscbtltz  (Ardiaol.  IL  604)  understands  this 
term  of  the  scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  cognate  tulUm 
(Gen.  xxvlli.  13),  and  giving  the  verb  ihilphac,  which  ac- 
companies tollah,  the  sense  of  a  "  hurried  advancing  "  of 
the  ladder. 

c  p^-  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
term.  The  sense  of  "  turret* "  assigned  to  It  by  Ge- 
senlus  (TV*,  p.  330)  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  always  appears  In  the  singular  number, 
and  In  connexion  with  the  expression  "round  abuui" 
the  city.    Hence  the  sense  of  "drcnmvallatlon"  has 


circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection  of  champions 
(1  Sam.  xvii.;  2  Sam.  ii.  14),  who  were  spurred 
on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward  (1  Stun, 
xvii.  25,  xviii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquerors 
were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner: — A  line  of  circumvaUation* 
was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2;  Mic  v.  1), 
constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (Deut.  xx.  20),  together  with  earth  and  any 
other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not  only  cut 
off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding  country,  but 
also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  besiegers. 
The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one 
or  more  "  mounts  "  or  "  banks  "  k  in  the  direction 
of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15;  2  K.  xix.  32;  Is.  xxxvii. 
33),  which  was  gradually  increased  in  height  uutil 
it  was  about  half  as  high  as  the  city  wall.  On 
this  mound  or  bank  towers e  were  erected  (2  K. 

xxv.  1 ;  Jer.  Iii.  4;  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22, 

xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect  Battering-rams*  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.  Undermining  the  walls,  though  practised  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  371),  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Bible:  the  reference  to  it  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii.  58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal text.  Sometimes,  however,  the  walla  were 
attacked  near  the  foundation,  either  by  individual 
warriors  who  protected  themselves  from  above  by 
their  shields  (Ez.  xxvi.  8),  or  by  the  further  use  of 
such  a  machine  as  the  Helepolit,'  referred  to  in 
1  Mace.  xiii.  43.  Burning  the  gates  was  another 
mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The 
water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it  were 
possible  (Jud.  vii.  7).  The  besieged,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortifications  (Is. 
xxii.  10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by 
missiles  (2  Sam.  xi.  24),  by  throwing  over  beams 
and  heavy  stones  (Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xi.  21 ; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  3,  §3,  6,  §3),  by  pouring  down 
boiling  oil  (B.  J.  iii.  7,  §28),  or  lastly  by  erecting 
fiied  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  stones  and  arrows 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  [Engine.]  Sallies  were  also 
made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  besiegers' 
works  (1  Mace.  vi.  31;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §4),  and 
driving  them  away  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illus- 
tration from  the  representations  of  such  scenes  oo 
the  Assyrian  slabs.  We  there  see  the  "  bank " 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  with 
the  battering-ram  hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the 
walls:  moveable  towers  of  considerable  elevation 
brought  up,  whence  the  warriors  discharge  their 

been  assigned  to  It  by  Mlchaells,  Kell  (Ardiool  ii.  303) 
and  others.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see 
any  distinction  between  the  terms  d&ytk  and  tt&Ms-. 
The  expression  " round  about"  may  refer  to  the  cus- 
tom of  casting  up  banks  at  different  points:  the  use 
of  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense  forms  a  greater 
difficulty, 
d  QV-13 

*  T 

•  This  Is  described  by  Ammianos  Marcellhras  (nut  a. 
ylo)  as  a  combination  of  the  tatudo  and  the  battering- 
ram,  by  means  of  which  the  besiegers  broke  through  the 
lower  part  or  the  wall,  and  thus  "leaped  Into  the  city," 
not  from  above,  as  the  words  prim&faa*  imply,  but 
from  below. 
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arrows  into  the  city:  the  walls  undermined,  or 
attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  picking  to  pieces 
the  lower  courses:  the  defenders  actively  engaged 
in  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  battering- 
ram  by  chains  and  ropes:  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to- 
hiuid  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  366-374). 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
severe  in  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host 
were  put  to  death  (Josh.  i.  26;  Judg.  vii.  25), 
with  the  occasional  indignity  of  decapitation  after 
death  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  30  ;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  17,  §2).  The  liodies  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8;  2  Mace. 

viii.  27) :  the  survivors  were  either  killed  in  some 
savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sara.  xii.  31 ; 
2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i.  6 ;  1  Sam. 
xi.  2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi.  26; 
Dent.  xx.  14).  Women  and  children  were  occa- 
sionally put  to  death  with  the  greatest  barbarity 
(2  K.  viii.  12,  xv.  16;  Is.  xii).  16,  18;  Hos.  x. 
14,  xiii.  16;  Am.  i.  13;  Nah.  iii.  10;  2  Mace.  v. 
13) :  but  it  was  more  usual  to  retain  the  maidens 
as  concubines  or  servants  (Judg.  v.  30 ;  2  K.  v.  2). 
Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  con- 
quered country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality, 
us  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Babylonians  (2  K.  xxir.  14,  xxv.  11).  In  addition 
to  these  measures,  the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg. 

ix.  45;  2  K.  iii.  25;  1  Mace.  v.  28,  51,  x.  84), 
the  idols  and  shrines  were  carried  off  (Is.  xlvi.  1, 2), 
or  destroyed  (1  Mace  v.  68,  x.  84)  ;  the  fruit-trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  fields  spoiled  by  over- 
spreading them  with  stones  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25) ;  and 
the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  Josh.  xi.  6, 
9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme  mea- 
sures would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  trea- 
suries (1  K.  xiv.  26;  2  K.  xiv.  14,  xxiv.  13),  or 
levying  contributions  (2  K.  xviii.  14). 

The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  con- 
quered. With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males 
bearing  arms :  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
kept  alive  (Deut.  xx.  13,  14).  In  a  similar  spirit 
of  humanity  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling 
fruit-trees  for  the  purpose  of  making  siege-works 
(Deut.  xx.  19).  The  law  further  restricted  the 
power  of  the  conqueror  over  females,  and  secured 
to  them  humane  treatment  (Deut.  xii.  10-14). 
The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
been  practised  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  reta- 
liation for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in 
the  cases  of  Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i.  6,  7),  and  of 
David's  treatment  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x. 
2-4,  xii.  31;  1  Chr.  xx.  3);  or  else  they  were 
done  by  lawless  usurpers,  as  in  Menahem's  treat- 
ment of  the  women  of  Tiphsah  (2  K.  xv.  16).  The 
Jewish  kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained 
credit  for  clemency  (1  K.  xx.  31). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the 
erection  of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii.  12; 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  where,  instead  of  "  gat  him  a 
name,"  we  should  read  "  art  up  a  memorial"),  by 
hanging  up  trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (1 
Sam.  xii.  9,  xxxi.  10;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  tri- 
umphal songs  and  dances,  in  which  the  whole  popu- 


lation took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6-8 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. ;  Jud.  xvi.  2-17 ;  1  Mace, 
iv.  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  commemorated 
by  a  dirge  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  25),  or 
by  a  national  mourning  (2  Sam.  iii.  31).  The  fallen 
warriors  were  duly  buried  (1  K.  xi.  15),  their  arms 
being  deposited  in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ez.  xxxii. 
27),  while  the  enemies  corpses  were  exposed  to  the 
beasts  of  prey  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  44 ;  Jer.  xxv.  33).  The 
Israelites  were  directed  to  undergo  the  purification 
imposed  on  those  who  had  touched  a  corpse,  before 
they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or  the  sanc- 
tuary (Num.  xxxi.  1 9 ) .  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  has 
already  been  described  under  BcKXrv.  [\V.  L.  B.j 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 
The  particular  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  compared  with 
other  puis  of  the  body,  originated  in  the  social 
usages  of  the  East.  As  knives  and  forks  were  dis- 
pensed with  in  eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common 
dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and  heat 
of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on  enter- 
ing a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to  the  com- 
pany and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller.  The 
former  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by  the  Pha- 
risees of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a  matter  of 
ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  rules 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.  The  neglect  of  these  rules  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  drew  down  upon  Him  the 
hostility  of  that  sect  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Luke  xi.  38). 
Whether  the  expression  rvynjj  used  by  St.  Mark 
has  reference  to  any  special  regulation  may  per- 
haps be  doubtful;  the  senses  "oft"  (A.  V.),  and 
"diligently"  (Alibrd),  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
but  it  may  possibly  signify  "  with  the  fist,"  as 
though  it  were  necessary  to  close  the  one  hand, 
which  had  already  been  cleansed,  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  unclean  one.  This  tense  appears 
preferable  to  the  other  interpretations  of  a  similar 
character,  such  as  "  up  to  the  wrist"  (Lightfoot) ; 
**  up  to  the  elbow  "  (Theophylact)  ;  **  having 
closed  the  hand "  which  is  undergoing  the  washing 
(Grot. ;  Scalig.).  The  Pharisaical  regulations  on 
this  subject  are  embodied  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishnah, 
entitled  Yadaim,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ablution  was  confined  to  the  hand  (2,  §3),  and  that 
great  care  was  needed  to  secure  perfect  purity  in  the 
water  used.  The  ordinary,  as  distinct  from  the 
ceremonial,  washing  of  hands  before  meals  is  still 
universally  prevalent  in  Eastern  countries  (Lane,  i. 
190 ;  Burckhardt s  Note*,  i.  63). 

Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
ritual  observance,  except  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held 
a  high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, immediately  that  a  guest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  oiler  the  necessary 
materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xii. 
2,  ixiv.  32,  xliii.  24 ;  Judg.  xii.  21  ;  comp.  Horn. 
Od.  iv.  49).  It  was  a  yet  more  compliment- 
ary act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affec- 
tion, if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for 
his  guest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  44 ;  John 
xiii.  5-14;  1  Tim.  v.  10).  Such  a  token  of  hospi- 
tality is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the  East, 
either  by  the  host,  or  by  his  deputy  (Robinson's 
Res.  ii.  229 ;  Jowett's  Res.  pp.  78,  79).  The  feet 
were  again  washed  before  retiring  to  bed  (Cant, 
v.  3).  A  symbolical  significance  is  attached  in  John 
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liii.  10  to  washing  the  feet  as  compared  with  bath- 
ing the  whole  body,  the  former  being  partial  (yhrra), 
the  latter  complete  (Ao£o),  the  former  oft-repeated 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  latter  done  once  for 
all ;  whence  they  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction between  occasional  sin  and  a  general  stale  of 
sinfulness.  After  being  washed,  the  feet  were  on 
festive  occasions  anointed  (Luke  vii.  88 ;  John  xii. 
3).  The  indignity  attached  to  the  act  of  washing 
another's  feet,  appears  to  hare  been  extended  to  the 
vessel  used  (Ps.  lx.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT  (!Vloe>N:  <fu- 
\cucb).  The  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
divided  the  night  into  military  watches  instead  of 
hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period  for  which 
sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper 
Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  three  such  watches, 
entitled  the  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches  "  • 
(Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch*  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
and  the  morning  watch  «  (Ex.  xiv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11).  These  would  last  respectively  from  sunset 
to  10  P.M.;  from  10  p.m.  to  2  A.M.;  and  from 
2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  It  has  been  contended  by  Light- 
foot  {Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  xiv.  25)  that  the  Jews 
really  reckoned  four  watches,  three  only  of  which 
were  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  fourth  being  in 
the  morning.  This,  however,  is  rendered  impro- 
bable by  the  use  of  the  term  "  middle,"  and  is 
opposed  to  Kabbinicnl  authority  (Hishnah,  Bench. 
1,  §1 ;  Kimchi,  on  Ps.  Ixiii.  7 ;  Roshi,  on  Judg. 
vii.  19).  Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  number  of  watches  was  in- 
creased to  four,  which  were  described  either  accord- 
ing to  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  cose  of  the 
"fourth  watch"  (Matt.  xiv.  25;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  6,  §5),  or  by  the  terms  "  even,  midnight, 
cock-crowing,  and  morning  "  (Mark  xiii.  35).  These 
terminated  respectively  at  9  P.M.,  midnight,  3  A.M., 
and  6  a.m.  Conformably  to  this,  the  guard  of 
soldiers  was  divided  into  four  relays  (Acts  xii.  4), 
showing  that  the  Roman  regime  was  followed  in 
Herod's  army.  Watchmen  appear  to  have  patrolled 
the  streets  of  the  Jewish  towns  (Cant.  iii.  3,  v.  7 ; 
Ps.  cxxvii.  1,«  where  for  *•  waketh"  we  should  sub- 
stitute "  watcheth Ps.  cxxx.  6):     [W.  I..  B.] 

WATER  OF  JEALOUSY  (Num.  v.  11-31), 
(DHBn  'D,  "  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with 

DHTNlBn  added,  as  " causing  a  curse"  (TW, 

{gap  tov  4\tyiun> ;  Philo,  ii.  310,  voVos  ixtyxov ). 

•  niiaw?  thh.      •  njto'nn  rnbtw. 

•  -ij&n  rrbxfe.      <  1$.  ' 

•  Tel  being  an  offering  to  "  bring  Iniquity  to  re- 
membrance" (v.  15),  It  Is  ceremonially  rated  as  a  "sin 
offering;"  hence  no  oil  Is  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal 
before  burning  It,  nor  any  frankincense  to  be  placed  upon 
it  when  burnt,  which  some  rule  was  applied  to  "sin 
offerings  "  generally  (Lev.  v.  11).  Wlih  meat  offerings, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  the  imposition  of 
frankincense  were  prescribed  (II.  1,  2,  T,  14,  14). 

f  Probably  not  the  "water  of  separation"  for  purifica- 
tion, mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for  as  it* 
ceremonial  property  was  to  defile  the  pure  and  to  purify 
the  unclean  (Num.  xlx.  21)  who  touched  It,  It  could  hardly 
be  used  in  a  rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the 
Innocence  of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner,  without  the  symbolism  Jarring.  Perhaps  water 
from  the  laver  of  the  sanctuary  is  intended. 

t  The  words  rbtA-  bwb,  nSw.  rendered  in  the 

A.  V.  by  the  word  "  rot."  rather  Indicate,  according  to 


The  ritual  prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the 
essential  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath, 
to  which  the  "  water  "  was  subsidiaiy ,  symbolical, 
and  ministerial.  With  her  he  was  to  bring  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  or  barley-meal  as  an 
offering.  Perhaps  the  whole  is  to  be  regarded 
from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  and  this  "  offering  " 
in  the  light  of  a  court-fee.*  God  Himself  was 
suddenly  invoked  to  judge,  and  His  presence  re- 
cognised by  throwing  a  handful  of  the  barley- 
meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the  course  of  the  lite. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  priest  "  set  her 
before  the  Lord"  with  the  offering  in  her  hand. 
The  Mishnah  {Sotah)  prescribes  that  she  be  clothed 
in  black  with  a  rope  girdle  around  her  waist ; 
and  from  the  direction  that  the  priest  "  shall 
uncover  her  head"  (ver.  18),  it  would  seem  she 
came  in  veiled,  probably  also  in  black.  As  she 
stood  holding  the  offering,  so  the  priest  stood  hold- 
ing an  earthen  vessel  of  holy  water '  mixed  with 
the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  de- 
claring her  free  from  all  evil  consequences  if  inno- 
cent, solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,"  if 
guilty,  further  describing  the  exact  consequences 
a  sen  bed  to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "  mem- 
bers "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  servants  to  un- 
cleanness"!  (vers.  21,  22,  27;  comp.  Rom.  ri. 
19 ;  and  Theodore  t,  Quaat.  x.  in  Aunt.).  He  then 
"  wrote  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them 
out  with  the  bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown, 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  handful 
of  meal  on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to  drink  " 
the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  moreover  answering  to 
the  words  of  his  imprecation,  "Amen,  Amen." 
Josephus  adds,  if  the  suspicion  was  unfounded,  she 
obtained  conception,  if  true,  she  died  infamously. 
This  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  if  she  "  be  clean, 
then  shall  she  be  free  and  shall  conceive  seed"  (ver. 
28),  words  which  seem  to  mean  that  when  restored 
to  her  husband's  affection  she  should  be  blessed  with 
fruitfulness ;  or,  that  if  conception  had  taken  place 
before  her  appearance,  it  would  have  its  proper 
issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had  been  un- 
faithful, would  be  intercepted  by  the  operation  of 
the  curse.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  husband 
would  not  be  forward  to  publish  his  suspicions  of 
his  own  injury,  unless  there  were  symptoms  of  ap- 
parent conception,*  and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another 
being  presented  to  him  as  hit  own.    In  this  case 

Gesen.  a.  t>.         to  "  become  or  make  lean."  lUchaella 

•  T 

thonght  ovarian  dropsy  was  Intended  by  the  symptom*, 
Josephus  says,  tov  rt  trWAovt  tKinaoyros  avrfj,  cat  njr 
jcotAtay  vMpov  KaraXaftfiavorTtx  (Ant.  Hi.  II,  $6). 
*  Tblt  1*  somewhat  supported  by  the  rendering  In  tbe 

A.  V.  of  tbe  words  nfe>arO  tib  tOiTl.v.l3.by"neither 
she  be  taken  mtli  the  manner,"  the  italicised  words  being 
added  as  explanatory,  without  any  to  correspond  in  the 
original,  and  pointing  to  the  sodden  cessation  of  "the 
manner  "or  "  custom  of  women  *  (Qen.xvtiL  11,  xxxf.35), 
1.  e.  the  menstrual  flux,  suggesting.  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
not  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  that  conception  bad 
taken  place.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  lbs  sns- 
piclons  ol  the  husband  would  be  so  far  based  upon  a  fact. 
Jt  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may  be  an 
extension  of  the  sense  of  those  immediately  preceding. 
P13  TJty  when  the  connected  tenour  would  be,  "and 
there  be  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  not  taken," 
I.  e.  taken  In  the  fact ;  comp.  John  Till.  4,  ovrn  i  y»i 

K*TtiA>j<$£i|  iravro^tiip€f  poix*vo*mVi). 
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the  woman's  natural  apprehensions  regarding  '■  ir 
own  gestation  would  operate  veiy  strongly  to  make 
her  shrink  from  the  potion,  if  guilty.  For  plainly, 
the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
system  of  one  so  circumstanced,  might  easily  go  far 
to  imperil  her  life,  even  without  the  precise  symp- 
toms ascribed  to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule 
would  operate  beneficially  for  the  woman,  if  inno- 
cent, who  would  be  during  this  interval  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  to  which  the  husband  had 
himself  appealed,  and  so  far  secure  against  any 
violent  consequence  of  his  jealousy,  which  had  thus 
found  a  vent  recognized  by  law.  Further,  by  thus 
interposing  a  period  of  probation  the  fierceness  of 
conjugal  jealousy  might  cool.  On  comparing  this 
argument  with  the  further  restrictions  laid  down  in 
the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit  the  application 
of  this  rite,  there  seems  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
recourse  was  ever  had  to  it  in  fact.  [Adultery.] 
The  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment  words 
cabalistic  or  medical  relating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient 
the  water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended 
among  Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day, 
and  a  sick  Arab  would  probably  thiuk  this  the 
most  natural  way  of  "  taking  "  a  prescription.  See, 
on  the  general  subject,  Groddeck  de  vett.  Bebr. 
pnrgat.  castitatis  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  (Winer). 
The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was  probably  tradi- 
tional in  Moses*  time,  and  by  fencing  it  round  with 
the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  deprive  it 
to  a  great  eitent  of  its  barbarous  tendency,  and 
would  probably  restrain  the  husband  from  some  of 
the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  driven  by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so 
powerful  in  the  Oriental  mind.  On  the  whole  it 
is  to  be  taken,  like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a 
written  instrument,  rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a 
custom  ordinarily  harsh,  and  as  a  barrier  placed  in 
the  way  of  uncalculating  vindictiveness.  Viewing 
the  regulations  concerning  matrimony  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  find  the  same  principle  animating  them  in 
all  their  parts — that  of  providing  a  legal  channel 
for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where  irrepres- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  in- 
tensity, and  so  assisting  the  giadual  formation  of  a 
gentler  temper  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  The 
precept  was  given  "  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,"  but  with  the  design  and  the  tendency 
of  softening  them.  (See  some  remarks  in  Spencer, 
<&  Leg.  Hebr.)  [H.  H.] 

WATER  OF  SEPARATION;  [Powfioa- 

TION.] 

WAVE  -  OFFERING  (flDUfl,  "a  waving," 

from  PpJ,  "  to  wave,"  mrV  '3B^  flBUn,  "  a 
waving  before  Jehovah  ").  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  "  heaving"  or  "  raising"  the  offering,  was 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace-offerings. 
In  such  the  right  shoulder,  considered  the  choicest 
part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  "  heaved,"  and  viewed 
as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore  by  the 
priest ;  the  breast  was  to  be  "  waved,"  and  eaten 
by  the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  a  sheaf  of  corn,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to 
be  waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  un- 
blemished lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  ceremony  the  days  till  Pentecost 
were  to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripe  corn,  were  to  be 


offered  with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace-offering.  These 
likewise  were  to  be  waved. 

The  Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be 
found  in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii. 
27,  ix.  21,  x.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20  j  Num.  vi. 
20,  xviii.  11,  18,  26-29,  &c. 

We  find  also  the  word  ilBUn  applied  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  24,  to  the  gold  offered'by  the  people  for  the 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  there  called 
nCUnn  3nt.  It  may  have  been  waved  when 
presented,  but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  ilBUn 
had  acquired  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  denote 
"  free-will  offering."  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
the  ceremony  of  waving  to  have  been  known  to  and 
practised  by  the  Israelites  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law. 

It  seems  not  quite  certain  from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27, 
whether  the  waving  was  performed  by  the  priest  or 
by  the  worshipper  with  the  former's  assistance. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  represents  it  as  done  by 
the  worshipper,  the  priest  supporting  his  hands 
from  below. 

In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  peace-offerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  greatness 
and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they  witnessed 
to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established  communion 
between  God  and  man.  While  the  sin-offering 
merely  removed  defilement,  while  the  burnt-offer- 
ing gave  entirely  over  to  God  of  His  own,  the 
victim  being  wholly  consumed,  the  peace-offering, 
as  establishing  relations  between  God  and  the  wor- 
shipper, was  participated  in  by  the  latter,  who  ate, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  breast  that  was  waved. 
The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the  shoulder 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  God  has  His  throne  in 
the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  breast  that  He  is 
present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  one 
rite  testified  to  His  eternal  majesty  on  high,  the 
other  to  His  being  among  and  with  His  people. 

It  is  not  said  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14,  that  a  peace- 
offering  accompanied  the  wave-sheaf  of  the  Pass- 
over. On  the  contrary,  the  only  bloody  sacrifice 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  is  styled  a  burnt- 
offering.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  every- 
where else  the  rite  of  waving  belongs  to  a  peace- 
offering,  and  that  besides  a  sin  and  a  burnt-offering, 
there  was  one  in  connexion  with  the  wave-loaves  of 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  19),  we  shall  be  wary  of  con- 
cluding that  there  was  none  in  the  present  case. 
The  significance  of  these  rites  seems  considerable. 
The  name  of  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  kept,  means  the  month  of  the  green  ear 
of  corn,  the  month  in  which  the  great  produce  of 
the  earth  has  come  to  the  birth.  In  that  month 
the  nation  of  Israel  came  to  the  birth  ;  each  suc- 
ceeding Passover  was  the  keeping  of  the  nation's 
birthday.  Beautifully  and  naturally,  therefore, 
were  the  two  births — that  of  the  people  into  national 
life ;  that  of  their  needful  sustenance  into  yearly  life 
— combined  in  the  Passover.  All  first-fruits  were 
holy  to  God :  the  first-born  of  men,  the  first-produce 
of  the  earth.  Both  principles  were  recognized  in  the 
i'nssover.  When,  six  weeks  after,  the  harvest  had 
ripened,  the  fiist-fruits  of  its  matured  produce  were 
similarly  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  Both  were  waved, 
the  rite  which  attested  the  Divine  presence  and 
working  all  around  us  being  surely  most  appropriate 
and  significant  in  their  case.  [F.  G.] 
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WAY.  Thii  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance 
so  entirely  forsak.io  its  original  sense  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  "  highway,"  "  causeway  "),  and 
is  so  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  "  custom"  or  "  manner,"  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signifies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
translators  hare  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  Of 
these,  several  had  the  same  secondary  sense  which 
the  woid  "  way  "  has  with  us.  Two  others  (ITlk 
and  2VU)  are  employed  only  by  the  poets,  and 
are  commonly  rendered  "  path  "  in  the  A.  V.  But 
the  term  which  most  frequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  signifies  (though  it  also  is  now 
and  then  used  metaphorically)  an  actual  road,  is 
ITU,  derec,  connected  with  the  German  treten  and 
the  English  "  tread."  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  passage  in  which  this  word 
occurs  which  would  not  be  made  clearer  aud  more 
real  if  "  road  to"  were  substituted  for  "  way  of." 
Thus  Gen.  xvi.  7,  "  the  spring  on  the  road  to 
Shur;"  Num.  xiv.  24,  "  the  road  to  the  Ked  Sea :" 
1  Sam.  vi.  1 2,  "  the  road  to  Bethshemesh ; "  Judg. 
ii.  37, "  the  road  to  the  oak  •  of  Meonenim ; "  2  K. 
xi.  19,  "  the  road  to  the  gate."  It  turns  that  which 
is  a  mere  general  expression  into  a  substantial  reality. 
And  so  in  like  maimer  with  the  word  ttit  in  the 
Mew  Testament,  which  is  almost  invariably  trans- 
lated "  way."  Mark  x.  32,  "  They  were  on  the 
road  going  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  "  Matt  xx.  17,  "  and 
Jesus  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  road" — 
out  of  the  crowd  of  pilgrims  who,  like  themselves, 
were  bound  for  the  Passover. 

There  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  ttit  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gious course.  In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but 
rarely,  perhaps  twice :  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14, 
"  the  manner  of  Beersheba,"  where  the  prophet  is 
probably  alluding  to  some  idolatrous  rites  then 
practised  there ;  aud  again  in  Ps.  exxxix,  24,  *  look 
if  there  be  any  evil  way,"  any  idolatrous  practices, 
"  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  everlasting  way."  But 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ttis,  "  the  way,"  "  the 
road,"  is. the  received,  almost  technical,  term  for 
the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported.  See  Acts  ix.  2,  xix.  9,  23. 
xxii.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22.  In  each  of  these  the  word 
"that"  is  an  interpolation  of  our  tianslators,  and 
should  have  been  put  into  italics,  as  it  is  in 
xxiv.  22. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  spoken  of  in  the  Koran 
as  "the  path,"  (et  tarik,  to.  66),  and  "the  right 
path"  (i.  5;  ir.  174).  Gesenius  (Thes.  353) 
has  collected  examples  of  the  same  expression  in 
other  languages  and  religions.  [G.] 

WEAPONS.  [Arms.] 

WEASEL  oVn, cAofcd :  70X11:  mveteta)  occurs 

only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals. 
According  to  the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  the 
Heb.  choled  denotes  "a  weasel"  (see  Lewysohn, 
Zool.  da  Talm.  p.  91,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  v.  Sab. 
et  Talm.  p.  756)  ;  but  if  the  word  is  identical  with 
SO  J 

the  Arabic  chuld  (oJlak)  and  the  Syriac  chuldo 
( J ,  No  «.).  as  Bochart  (  Hieroz.  ii.  435)  and  others 


■  This  is  more  obscure  In  the  A.  V.  even  than  the 
others: — "Come  along  by  the  plain  of  Mcoiientm." 
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have  endeavoured  to  show,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"  a  mole  "  is  the  animal  indicated.  Gesenius  (  Thes. 
p.  474),  however,  has  the  following  very  true  ob- 
servation: "Satis  constat  auimalium  nomina  per- 
saepe  in  hnc  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cognata  aliud,  id 
vero  simile,  animal  significare."  He  prefers  to 
render  the  term  by  "  Weasel." 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine ;  Haaael- 
quist  (Trail,  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Jaffa  and  Kama,  says  he  had  never  seen  in 
any  place  the  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  nss  in 
these  plains.  There  was  scarce  a  yaid's  length 
between  each  mole-hill.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
both  the  Talpa  ciropaea  nnd  the  T.  caeca,  the 
blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  (Hist.  Anita. 

i.  8,  §3),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  uo 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  family  of  Mta- 
telidae  also  is  doubtless  well  represented.  Perhaps 
it  is  better  to  give  to  the  Heb.  term  the  same  signi- 
fication which  the  cognate  Arabic  and  Syriac  have, 
and  understand  a  "mole"  to  be  denoted  by  it, 
[Mole.]  [W.  H.j 

WEAVING  (ITS).  The  art  of  weaving  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we 
know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with  great  skill 
by  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  aud  hence 
the  invention  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to 
them  (Plin.  vii.  57 ).  The  "  vestures  of  tine  linen  " 
such  as  Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product 
of  Egyptian  looms,  and  their  quality,  as  attested  by 
existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior 
to  the  finest  cambric  of  modem  times  (Wilkinson, 

ii.  75).  The  Israelites  were  probably  acquainted 
with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  35 ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  21),  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later 
period  the  Egyptians  were  still  filmed  for  their  ma- 
nufactures of  "fine"  {i.e.  hackled)  flax  and  of 
ckirl*  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  but 
more  probably  a  white  material  either  of  linen  or 
cotton  (Is.  xix.  9).  Prom  them  the  Tynans  pro- 
cured the  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  for  the 
sails  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the  handsome 
character  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  similar  sails  in  the  Egyptian  paintings 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  131,  167).  Weaving  was  carried  on 
in  Egypt,  generally,  but  not  universally,  by  men 
(Herod,  ii.  35 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  ii.  84).  This  was 
the  ease  also  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  or  the 
Exodus  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  21),  but  in  later  times  it  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply  the  household 
with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and  an 
industrious  housewife  would  produce  a  surplus  for 
sale  to  others  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of 
weaving  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notices. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the 
weaver  stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed 
sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  remark  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85)  that  the 
Egyptians,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  pressed 
the  woof  downwards,  must  be  received  with  reser- 
vation (Wilkinson,  ii.  85).  That  a  similar  variety 
of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  remark  of  SU  John  (xix.  23),  that  the 
ceamless  coat  was  woven  "  from  the  top  "  («"«  r>r 
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intSiy).  Tunics  of  this  hind  were  designated  by  | 
the  Romans  rectae,  implying  that  they  were  made 
at  an  upright  loom  at  which  the  wearer  stood  to 
his  work,  thrusting  the  woof  upwards  (Plin.  viii. 
74).  The  modem  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom, 
raised  above  the  ground  by  short  legs  (Burckhardt's 
Aotes,  i,  67).  The  Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom 
itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  *  to  which  the  warp 
was  attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  19) ; 
and  of  the  pin d  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed,  and 
on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have 
also  notice  of  the  shuttle,*  which  is  described  by  a 
term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ; 
the  thrum '  or  threads  which  attached  the  web  to 
the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  margin);  and  the  web* 
itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether 
the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  wnip  '*  * 
and  "woof,"*  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one 
could  be  affected  with  leprosy  without  the  other : 
perhaps  the  terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture 
(Knobel,  in  foe.).  The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dis- 
pensed with,  the  woof  being  passed  through  with 
the  hand  (Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  i.  169).  The 
speed  with  which  the  weaver  used  his  shuttle,  and 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  he  separated  the 
web  from  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done, 
supplied  vivid  images,  the  former  of  the  speedy 
passage  of  life  (Job  vii.  6),  the  latter  of  sudden 
death  (Is.  xxxviii.  12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "hairy  garments" 
of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
(Ex.  xxvi.  7 ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  extensively 
used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Prov. 

xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13;  Ex.  xxvii.  18),  while  for  finer 
work  flax  was  used,  varying  in  quality,  and  pro- 
ducing the  different  textures  described  in  the  Bible  as 
"linen"  and  "fine  linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and 
flax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).  With  regard  to 
the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  terms  rikmah, 
"  needlework,"  and  ma'Ssih  chtishib,  "  the  work  of 
the  cunning  workman,"  have  been  already  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Embroiderer,  to  the  effect  that 
both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  the 
distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a 
device  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the  rikmah  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  variegated  stuff  without  a  pattern. 
We  may  further  notice  the  terms:  (1)  shdhats* 
and  tashbett k  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  priest  (Ex. 

xxviii.  4,  39),  and  signifying  tesselated  (A.  V. 
"  broidered"),  i. «.  with  depressions  probably  of  a 
square  shape  worked  in  it,  similar  to  the  texture 
described  by  the  Romans  under  the  term  scutulattu 
(Plin.  vM.  73;  Juv.  ii.  97);  this  was  produced  iu 
the  loom,  as  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  weaver  (Ex.  xxxix.  27).  (2)  Minhz&r1  (A.V. 
"  twined"),  applied  to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  were  made  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  6,  be.) : 
in  this  texture  each  thread  consisted  of  several  finer 
threads  twisted  together,  as  is  described  to  have 


«  -fcO;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  plough- 
man's yoke. 

d  I"I3BD.    This  term  is  otherwise  understood  of  the 

vv  - 

wcrp,  si  In  the  L.Y.X.  and  the  Vulgate  (Gesso.  7%a. 
p.  9*0% 


|  been  the  case  with  the  famed  corslet  of  Amasis 
(Herod,  iii.  47).  (3)  Muhbetstth  xah&b*  (A.  V. 
"  of  wrought  gold"),  textures  in  which  gold  thread 
was  interwoven  (Pi.  xlv.  13).  The  Babylonians 
were  particularly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving, 
and  embroidered  groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the 
robes  (Plin.  viii.  74;  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  413): 
the  "  goodly  Babylonish  garment "  secreted  by 
Achan  was  probably  of  this  character  (Josh.  vii.  21). 
The  sacerdotal  vestments  are  said  to  have  been 
woven  iu  one  piece  without  the  intervention  ol 
any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Joseph.  ArJ.  iii. 
7,  §4).  The  "  coat  without  seam  "  (jcirity  Sjtya- 
<pos)  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  23;,  was  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter in  this  respect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly 
material  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  72).      [W.  L.  B.] 

WEDDING.  [Marriage.] 
WEEK  (JIM?,  or  $?3t?,  from  jat5>,  "seven," 
a  heptad  of  any  thing,  but  particularly  used  for  a 
period  of  seven  days :  ipSo/iis  :  stptimana).  We 
have  also,  and  much  oftener,  n]DtP,  or  T\mXf 

Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  great  an- 
tiquity, on  particular  occasions  at  least,  among  the 
Shemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a  period  or 
seven  days.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  implied 
in  the  phrase  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel  (Gen.  iv.  3),  "  in  process  of  time,"  literally 
"  at  the  end  of  days."  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
narrative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii. 
10),  "  and  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ;"  and 
we  find  it  recognized  by  the  Syrian  Laban  (Gen. 
xxix.  27),  "fulfil  her  week."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  division  of  time  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  one  into  which  the  whole 
year  was  parted,  the  Sabbath  sufficiently  showing 
that.  The  week  of  seven  days  was  also  made 
the  key  to  a  scale  of  seveu,  running  through 
the  Sabbatical  years  up  to  that  of  jubilee,  [See 
Sabbath;  Sabbatical  Year;  and  Jdbu.ee, 
Year  of.] 

The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its 
antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred  things, 
that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back  as  tat 
as  the  creation  of  man,  who  on  this  supposition  was 
told  from  the  very  first  to  divide  his  time  on  the 
model  of  the  Creator's  order  of  working  and  resting. 
The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are,  if  this  be  so,  as  old 
as  man  himself ;  and  we  need  not  seek  for  reasons 
either  in  the  human  mind  or  the  facts  with  which 
that  mind  comes  in  contact,  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  division  of  time,  since  it  is  to  be  referred 
neither  to  man's  thoughts  nor  to  man's  will.  A 
purely  theological  ground  is  thus  established  for 
the  week  and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
seven.  They  who  embrace  this  view  support  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  six  days''  creation  and  the 
Kvine  rest  on  the  seventh,  which  they  consider  to 
have  been  made  known  to  man  from  the  very  first, 

*  JTK.  The  same  word  describes  both  the  web  snd 
the  shuttle. 
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and  by  an  appeal  to  the  exceeding  prevalence  of 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  from  the  earliest 
age — an  argument  the  force  of  which  is  considered 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  alleged  absence  of  any  natural 
ground  for  it. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  when  the  record  of  the 
six  days'  creation  was  made  known,  that  as  human 
language  is  used  and  human  apprehensions  are  ad- 
dressed in  that  record,  so  the  week  being  already 
known,  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  work  and 
Sabbath  may  well  hare  been  set  forth  under  the 
figure  of  one,  the  existing  division  of  time  mould- 
ing the  document,  instead  of  the  document  giving 
birth  to  the  division ;  that  old  and  wide-spread  as 
is  the  recognition  of  that  division,  it  is  not  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  nations  which  knew  not  of  it  were 
too  important  to  allow  the  argument  from  its  pre- 
valency  to  stand  ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  being 
without  ground  in  nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  convenient  way  of  dividing  the  month.  Each 
of  these  points  must  now  be  briefly  considered : — 

1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a  theological  ground 
may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  both  sides ;  but 
nothing  is  determined  by  such  acknowledgment  as 
to  the  original  cause  of  adopting  this  division  of 
time.  The  records  of  creation  and  the  fourth  com- 
mandment give  no  doubt  the  ultimate  and  there- 
fore the  deepest  ground  of  the  weekly  division, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  not 
adopted  for  lower  reasons  before  either  was  known. 
Whetlier  the  week  gave  its  sacredness  to  the  number 
seven,  or  whether  the  ascendency  of  that  number 
helped  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  week,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  latter  fact,  the  ancient 
ascendency  of  the  number  seven,  might  rest  on 
divers  grounds.  The  planets,  according  to  the 
astronomy  of  those  times,  were  seven  in  number ; 
so  are  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  so  also  many 
other  things  naturally  attracting  observation. 

2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division 
was  iudeed  very  great,  but  a  nearer  approach  to 
universality  is  required  to  render  it  an  argument 
for  the  view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It 
was  adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history  at  least,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Across  the  Atlantic  we  find  it,  or  a  division 
all  but  identical  with  it,  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
also  obtains  now  with  the  Hindoos,  but  its  antiquity 
among  them  is  matter  of  question.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Arabs  and 
Mohammedans.  So  in  China  we  find  it,  but  whether 
universally  or  only  among  the  Buddhists  admits  of 
doubt.  (See,  for  both,  Priaulx's  Quntiones  Mo- 
aaicae,  a  work  with  many  ot  the  results  of  which 
we  may  be  well  expected  to  quarrel,  but  which 
deserves,  in  respect  not  only  of  curious  learning,  hut 
of  the  vigorous  and  valuable  thought  with  which 
it  is  impregnated,  to  be  far  more  known  than  it  is.) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  knowu  till  a  late  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

3rdly.  So  far  from  the  week  being  a  division  of 
time  without  ground  in  nature,  there  was  much  to  re- 
commend its  adoption.  Where  the  days  were  named 
from  planetary  deities,  as  among  first  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldees,  and  then  the  Egyptians,  there  of 
course  each  period  of  seven  days  would  constitute  a 
whole,  and  that  whole  might  come  to  be  recognized 
by  nations  that  disregarded  or  rejected  the  practice 
which  had  shaped  and  determined  it.  But  further, 
the  week  is  a  most  natural  and  nearly  an  exact  qua- 


dripartition  of  the  month,  so  that  the  quarters  of 
the  moon  may  easily  have  suggested  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of'  this  article  to  trace 
the  hebdomadal  division  among  other  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.  The  week  of  the  Bible  is  that  with 
which  we  hare  to  do.  Even  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  planetary  week  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sketched 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Hist.  Rom.  xxxvii.  18),  existed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  children 
of  Israel  did  not  copy  that.  Their  week  was 
simply  determined  by  the  Sabbath;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  other  day,  with  them,  having 
either  had  a  name  assigned  to  it,  or  auy  particular 
associations  bound  up  with  it.  The  days  seemed 
to  have  been  distinguished  merely  by  the  ordinal 
numerals,  counted  from  the  Sabbath.  We  shall 
have  indeed  to  return  to  the  Egyptian  planetary 
week  at  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiry,  bat  our  fiist 
and  main  business,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  with 
the  week  of  the  Bible. 

We  have  seen  in  Gen.  xxix.  27,  that  it  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Syrians,  and  the  injunction  to  .Jacob, 
"  fulfil  her  week,"  indicates  that  it  was  in  use  as  a 
fixed  term  for  great  festive  celebrations.  The  most 
probable  exposition  of  the  passage  is,  that  Laban 
tells  Jacob  to  fulfil  Leah's  week,  the  proper  period 
of  the  nuptial  festivities  in  connexion  with  his  mar- 
riage to  her,  and  then  he  may  have  Rachel  also 
(comp.  Judg.  xiv.).  And  so  too  for  funeral  observ- 
ance, as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies  of  Jacob, 
Joseph  "  mode  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven 
days  (Gen.  1. 10).  But  neither  of  these  instance*, 
any  more  than  Noah's  procedure  in  the  ark,  go 
further  than  showing  the  custom  of  observing  a 
term  of  seven  days  for  any  observance  of  import- 
ance. They  do  not  prove  that  the  whole  year,  or 
the  whole  month,  was  thus  divided  at  all  times, 
and  without  regard  to  remarkable  events. 

In  Exodus  of  course  the  week  comes  into  very 
distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the  {Treat  feast*— 
the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — are  pro- 
longed for  seven  days  after  that  of  their  initiation 
(Exod.  xii.  15-20,  Sec.),  a  custom  which  remains  in 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  rituals  of  which  the 
remembrances  and  topics  of  the  great  festivals  are 
prolonged  till  what  is  technically  called  the  octaee. 
Although  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  one  day. 
yet  the  time  for  its  observance  was  to  be  counted 
by  weeks  from  the  Passover,  whence  one  of  its 
titles,  "  the  Feast  of  Weeks." 

The  division  by  seven  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ex- 
panded so  as  to  make  the  seventh  mouth  and  the 
seventh  year  Sabbatical.  To  whatever  extent  the 
laws  enforcing  this  may  hare  been  neglected  before 
the  Captivity,  their  effect,  when  studied,  must  I  tare 
been  to  render  the  words  JTQt?,  cjStopos,  west, 
capable  of  meaning  a  seven  of  years  almost  as 
naturally  as  a  seven  of  days.  Indeed  the  generality 
of  the  word  would  have  this  effect  at  any  rate. 
Hence  their  use  to  denote  the  latter  in  prophecr, 
more  especially  in  that  of  Daniel,  is  not  mere  arbi- 
trary symbolism,  but  the  employment  of  a  not  un- 
familiar and  easily  understood  language.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  schemes  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation, nor  do  we  propose  giving  our  opinion  of  anv 
such,  but  it  is  connected  with  our  subject  to  re- 
mark that,  whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  which  in 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  understands  a  year  by  a 
dan,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  forced  and  unnatural. 
Whether  days  were  or  were  not  intended  to  be  thus 
understood  in  the  places  in  question,  their  being  so 
would  have  been  a  congruous,  and  we  may  sar 
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logical  attendant  on  the  scheme  which  counts  weeks 
of  Tears,  and  both  would  hare  been  a  natural  com- 

{ rotation  to  minds  familiar  and  occupied  with  the 
aw  of  the  Sabbatical  year. 

In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  su«h  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  Sacred  as  the  division  was, 
and  stamped  deep  on  the  minds  and  customs  of 
God's  people,  it  now  received  additional  solemnity 
from  our  Lord's  last  earthly  Passover  gathering  up 
His  work  of  life  into  a  week. 

Hence  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
was  familiar  with  the  week.  St.  Paul's  language 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  kot4  play  caffffdrvy)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division  of 
time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were  Gen- 
tiles, yet  knew  the  Lord's  Day,  and  most  probably 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear 
that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdomadal 
division.  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  both  universal  and  recent 
in  his  time.  He  represents  it  as  coming  from 
Egypt,  and  gives  two  schemes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  he  considers  that  the  planetary  names  of  the 
different  days  were  fixed  (Dion  Cassius,  xxvii.  18). 
Those  names,  or  corresponding  ones,  have  perpetu- 
ated themselves  over  Christendom,  though  no  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind  are  now  connected  with  them, 
except  in  so  tar  as  the  whimsical  conscience  of  some 
has  quarrelled  with  their  Pagan  origin,  and  led  to 
an  attempt  at  their  disuse.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, though  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  this  planetary  week.  A 
deeply-learned  paper  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,*  gives  the  credit  of 
its  invention  to  the  Chaldees.  Dion  Cassius  was 
however  pretty  sure  to  have  been  right  in  tracing 
its  adoption  by  the  Roman  world  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.  It  is  very  striking  to  reflect  that  while 
Christeudom  was  in  its  cradle,  the  law  by  which 
she  was  to  divide  her  time  came  without  collusion 
with  her  into  universal  observance,  thus  making 
things  ready  for  her  to  impose  on  mankind  that 
week  on  which  all  Christinn  life  has  been  shaped — 
that  week  grounded  on  no  worship  of  planetary 
deities,  nor  dictated  by  the  mere  wish  to  quadri- 
partite the  month,  but  based  on  the  earliest  lesson 
of  revelation,  and  proposing  to  man  his  Maker's 
model  as  that  whereby  to  regulate  his  working 
and  his'  rest — that  week  which  once  indeed  in 
modern  times  it  has  been  attempted  to  abolish, 
because  it  was  attempted  to  abolish  the  whole 
Christian  faith,  but  which  has  kept,  as  we  are  sure 
it  ever  will  keep,  its  ground,  being  bound  up  with 
that  other,  and  sharing  therefore  in  that  other's 
invincibility  and  perpetuity.  [F.  G.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.  [Pentecost.] 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

I.  WEIGHTS. 
Introduction. — It  will  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
stated  in  this  article,  the  subject  being  intricate, 
and  the  conclusions  in  many  main  particulars 
different  from  any  at  which  other  investigators 
have  arrived.    The  disagreement  of  the  opinions 
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respecting  ancient  weights  that  have  been  foi-med 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
shows  the  importance  of  giving  the  first  place  to 
the  evidence  of  monuments.  The  evidence  ot  the 
Bible  is  clear,  except  in  the  case  of  one  pnssage,  but  it 
requires  a  monumental  commentary.  The  general 
principle  of  the  present  inquiry  was  to  give  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  the  preference  on  all 
doubtful  points,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  lite- 
rature, so  as  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  statements 
which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  explicable  in  two, 
or  even  three,  different  ways.  Thus,  if  a  certain 
talent  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  Attic  drachms, 
these  are  usually  explained  to  be  drachms  on  the 
old,  or  Commercial,. standard,  or  on  Solon's  reduced 
standard,  or  again  on  the  further  reduced  standard 
equal  to  that  of  Roman  denarii  of  the  early  em- 
perors ;  but  if  we  ascertain  from  weights  or  coins 
the  weight  of  the  talent  in  question,  we  can  decide 
with  what  standard  it  is  compared,  unless  the  text 
is  hopelessly  corrupt. 

Besides  this  general  principle,  It  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  postulates. 

1.  All  ancient  Greek  systems  of  weight  were 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  Eastern 
source. 

2.  All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Persia,  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylonian, 
and  the  Eubolc,  are  divisible  either  by  6000,  or  by 
3600. 

3.  The  6000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a  mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  two- 
thirds. 

4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  below  the  standard 
weight. 

5.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the 
relation  of  different  systems  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  indicating  original  or  current  relation.  When  a 
set  of  statements  shows  a  special  study  of  metro- 
logy we  must  inter  original  relation  ;  isolated  state- 
ments may  rather  be  thought  to  indicate  current 
relation.  All  the  statements  of  a  writer,  which  are 
not  borrowed,  probably  indicate  either  the  one  or 
the  ether  kind  of  relation. 

6.  The  statements  of  .ancient  writers  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  seemingly-obvious  sense,  or  discarded 
altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible. 

7.  When  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other 
denominations  of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond 
to  a  certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomina- 
tions of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Some  of  these  postulates  may  seem  somewhat 
strict,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  some,  if  not 
all,  ot  the  systems  to  be  considered  have  a  mutual 
relation  that  is  very  apt  to  lead  the  inquirer  to 
visionary  results  if  he  does  not  use  great  caution  in 
bis  investigations. 

The  information  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights 
that  is  contained  in  direct  statements  necessitates 
an  examination  of  the  systems  used  by,  or  known  to, 
the  Greeks  as  late  as  Alexander's  time.  We  begin 
with  such  an  examination,  then  state  the  direct  data 
for  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  system  or 
systems,  and  finally  endeavour  to  erlect  that  deter- 
mination, adding  a  comparative  view  of  all  our 
main  results. 

I.  Early  Greek  talents. — Three  principal  systems 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, those  of  the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  and  the 
Eubolc  talents. 
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1.  The  Aeginetan  talent  is  slated  to  hare  con- 
tained 60  minae,  and  6000  drachms.  The  following 
points  are  incontestable  established  on  the  evidence 
of  ancient  writers,  its  drachm  was  heavier  than 
the  Attic,  by  which,  when  unqualified,  we  mean 
the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standard,  weighing 
about  67-5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states  that  it  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachms  and  100  Attic  minae. 
Anlus  Gellius,  referring  to  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, speaks  of  a  talent  being  equal  to  10,000 
dmchms,  and,  to  leave  no  doubt,  says  they  would 
be  the  same  number  of  denarii,  which  in  his  own 
time  were  equal  to  current  reduced  Attic  drachms, 
the  terms  drachms  and  denarii  being  then  used  in- 
terchangeably. In  accordance  with  these  statements, 
wo  find  a  monetary  system  to  have  been  in  use  in 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  of  which  the  drachm  weighs 
about  1 10  grs.,in  very  searlv  the  proportion  required 
to  the  Attic  (6  :  10  : :  67-5':  112-5). 

The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  of  many 
ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a  lower  standard,  of 
which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grs.  The  famous  Cyzicene  staters  of 
electrum  appear  to  follow  the  same  standard  as  the 
coins  of  Aegina,  for  they  weigh  about  240  grs.,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  28  Attic 
drachms  of  silver,  a  Dane,  of  129  grs.,  being  equal 
to  20  such  drachms-,  which  would  give  the  Cyzicenes 
(20  :  129  : :  28  :  180)  three-fourths  of  gold,  the 
very  proportion  assigned  to  the  composition  of  elec- 
trum by  Pliny.-  If  we  may  infer  that  the  silver 
was  not  counted  in  the  value,  the  Cyzicenes  would 
be  equal  to  low  didrrtnhms  of  Aegina.  The  drachm 
obtained  from  the  rtlver  coins  of  Aegina  has  very 
nearly  the  weight,  62  3  grs.,  (hat  Boeckh  assigns 
to  that  of  Athens  bufore  Solon's  reduction,  of  which 
the  system  continued  in  use  afterwards  as  the 
Commercial  talent.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a 
standard,  67-5  grs.,  for  the  Solonian  drachm  that 
does  not  allow,  taking  that  standard  for  the  basis  of 
computation,  a  higher  weight  for  the  ante-Solonian 
drachm  than  about  that  computed  by  Boeckh. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Burgon's  weights  from 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  has,  however,  in- 
duced us  to  infer  a  higher  standard  in  both  cases. 
These  weights  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  their 
denominations,  and  that  they  follow  two  systems. 
One  weighing  9980  grs.  troy  has  the  inscription 
MNA  ATOP  (pra  A-yoocuot  ?),  another  weighing 
7171,  simply  MNA.  We  have  therefore  two  systems 
evidently  in  the  relation  of  the  Commercial  Attic, 
and  Solonian  Attic  (9980  :  7171  : :  138-88  :  99-7 
instead  of  100),  a  conclusion  borne  out  by  the  fuller 
data  given  a  little  later  (§1.  2).  The  lower  weight 
is  distinguished  by  AEMO  on  a  weight  of  3482 

(X 2  =  6964)  grs.,  and  by  0^Qon  one  of  884 

(X8  =  7072):  its  mina  was  therefore  called  «t*- 
fLoaia.  The  identity  of  these  two  systems,  the 
Market  and  the  Popular,  with  the  Commercial  and 
Solonian  of  Athens,  is  therefore  evident,  and  we 
thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  for  both  Attic  talents. 
From  the  correct  relation  of  the  weights  of  the  two 
minae  given  above,  we  may  compute  the  drachms 
of  the  two  talents  at  about  99-8  and  71*7  grs. 
The  heavier  standard  of  the  two  Attic  systems 
afforded  by  these  weights  reduces  the  difficulty  that 
is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  two  Aeginetan 
standards. 

We  thus  obtain  the  following  principal  standards 
of  the  Aeginetan  weight. 

a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  Aeginetan  of  the 


writers,  weighing  about  660,000  grs.,  containing 
60  minae  and  6000  drachms. 

6.  The  Commercial  talent  of  Athena,  used  for  the 
coins  of  Aegina,  weighing,  as  a  monetary  talent, 
never  more  than  about  576,000  gi-s.,  reduced  from 
a  weight-talent  of  about  598,800,  and  divided  into 
the  same  principal  parts  as  the  preceding. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  coins 
of  Aegina  should  rather  give  us  the  true  Aeginetan 
standard  than  those  of  Macedonia,  but  it  may  be 
replied,  that  we  know  from  literature  and  monu- 
ments of  but  two  Greek  systems  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  or  later  Attic,  and  that  the  heavier  of  these 
systems  is  sometimes  called  Aeginetan,  the  lighter, 
which  bears  two  other  names,  never. 

2.  The  Attic  talent,  when  simply  thus  desig- 
nated, is  the  standard  weight  introduced  by  Solon, 
which  stood  to  the  older  or  Commercial  talent  in 
the  relation  of  100  to  1 38{.  Its  avenge  maxi- 
mum weight,  as  derived  from  the  coins  of  Athens 
and  the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  gives  a  drachm 
of  about  67-5  grs. ;  but  Mr.  Burgon's  weights,  as 
already  shown,  enable  us  to  raise  this  sum  to  71*7. 
Those  weights  have  also  enabled  us  to  make  a  very 
curious  discovery.  We  have  already  seen  that  two 
minae,  the  Market  and  the  Popular,  are  recognized 
in  them,  one  weight,  having  the  inscription  MNA 
ATOP  (nva  iyopatost),  weighing  9980  grs.,  and 
another,  inscribed  MNA  Ijiya^lrjfiocta]),  weighing 
7171  grs.,  these  being  in  almost  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Commercial  and  ordinary  Attic  minae 
ti\li6auu.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  third 
system,  but  certain  of  the  marks  of  value  prove 
that  the  lower  system  had  two  talents  the  heavier 
of  which  was  double  the  weight  of  the  ordinary 
talent.  No.  9  has  the  inscription  TETAPT,  "  the 
quarter,"  and  weighs  3218  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of 

12872  grs.;  no.  14,  inscribed  ™J£,  the  "half- 
quarter,"  weighs  1770  grs.,  giving  a  unit  of  14160 
grs.  We  thus  obtain  a  mina  twice  that  of  Solon's 
reduction.  The  probable  reason  for  the  use  of  this 
larger  Solonian  talent  will  be  shown  in  a  later 
place  (§  IV.).  These  weights  are  of  about  toe  date 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    (See  Table  A.) 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  Attic  talent 
weighed  about  430,260  gis.  by  the  weights,  and 
that  the  coins  give  a  talent  of  about  405,000  grs., 
the  latter  being  apparently  the  weight  to  which 
the  talent  was  reduced  after  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum weight  at  which  it  is  reckoned  by  ancient 
writers.  It  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  coinage, 
until  the  drachm  fell  to  about  57  grs.  or  less,  thus 
coming  to  be  equivalent  to,  or  a  little  lighter  than, 
the  denarius  of  the  early  Caesars,  it  is  important, 
when  examining  the  statements  of  ancient  writers, 
to  consider  whether  the  full  monetary  weight  of  the 
drachm,  mina,  or  talent,  or  the  weight  after  this 
last  reduction,  is  intended.  There  are  cases,  as  in 
the  comparison  of  a  talent  fallen  into  disuse,  where 
the  value  in  Attic  drachms  or  denarii  so  described 
is  evidently  used  with  reference  to  the  full  Attic 
monetary  weight. 

3.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  used  in  Greece,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Persia,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  Eastern  origin.  We  there- 
fore reserve  the  discussion  of  it  for  the  next  section 
(§  II.,  2). 

II.  Foreign  talents  of  the  tame  period. — Two 
foreign  systems  of  the  same  period,  besides  the  He- 
brew, are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  and  the  Euboic,  which  Herodotus 
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Weight 

Tvnp 

Con- 

Value Attic 

Excess 

Value  Attic 

Excess 

No  1 

if 

Inscription. 

dition* 

Com- 
mcrcial.6 

or 

deficiency 

Sulonlan.1 

or 

deficiency. 

9080 

MNA  AI'OP 

Dolphin 

A 

Mina 

9790 

id. 

D 

(Mina) 

-190 

MNA 

Id. 

A 

Mina 

'-123 

* 

7n4-| 
1421 

Id. 

d 

(Mina) 

Dlota 

B 

MINA  f 

-356-6 

■ 

3*74 

Tortoise 

B 

1 

M 1 N  A  1 

+288-5 

7 

31  S3 

AEMO 

Jd.l 

B 

Mina 

—  103-5 

8 

3161 

Turtle 

B 

i  Mina 

—  124*5 

3318 

Tl'T  YPT 

A  ?  or  D  ? 

1  MIMA 

-367-5 

In 

3959 

Hiil!  diota 

d  ' 

MINA  ? 

+  90  6 

li 

2863 

MO 

Turtle 

B 

MINA  ? 

-  1-1 

]  2 

2210 

AEMO 

Half  dlota 

C 

t 

i 

MINA 

-180-3 

1:; 

1»72 

Half  turtle 

B 

; 

MINA 

+  79-3 

l  i 

17V0 

EMITETAP 

Half  tortoise 

u 

« 

MINA 

—  22-7 

15 

1694 

Crescent 

B? 

4  Mina? 

-299 

1618 

* 

B 

1  Mina? 

—  348 

17 

16113 

F  M 

B?  or  01 

I  Mina? 

-393 

14 

1318 

n 

A 

s 

decn- 

1  86-2 

drachms. 

19 

1231 

MO 

(Quarter  diota  - 

jj 

■ 

VjMlNA? 

4-  35-8 

20 

1 172 

AH 

Crescent 

B 

• 

MINA  1 

—  23'  1 

21 

1171 

Crescent 

B 

X  MINA? 

-  21-1 

22 

1082 

Hall  turtle  * 

B 

JL  Utmi 

+  84 

i 

Mina  1 

-113-1 

23 

1015 

AEMO 

Crescent, 

K 

i  Minn  ? 

-  150-1 

21 

988 

AEMO 

Dlota  in  wreath  * 

y 

• 

Mina  ? 

4-91*6 

2.'> 

928-5 

AEMO 

Owl,  A.  in  field  1 

• 

* 

Mina 

■f  32*1 

26 

921 

Half  crescent  and 
star 

B 

• 

• 

Mina 

4-27*6 

915-5 

D? 

Mina 

4-  19* 1 

28 

910-5 

B 

Mina 

tu] 

29 

901 

Quarter  dlota 

B 

Mina 

3u 

889 

A  .  .  O 

d 

Mina 

31 

881 

ae  or  AO 

Cf 

Mina 

-  12*3 

32 

869 

Rose 

ci 

Mina 

-  27*3 

33 

859 

AEMO 

Uncertain  obj.  in 

a 

-  37*3 

wreath  * 

ft  Mina 

31 

815 

Half  crescent 

B 

:  Miua? 

-  51*3 

33 

756-5 

A 

Df 

4  didrachms 

-41-9 

-  32-1 

36 

641-5 

B 

8  draebnis  ? 

37 

527-5 

n 

B 

J  of  i  mina? 

'+2H-5 

+  19*7 

38 

150 

I)? 

5  drachms? 

-49 

]  drachma  ? 

39 

•111 

B 

4  drucuui>  ? 

+  11-8 

i  drachms  ? 

-  19-2 

40 

388 

B? 

4  drachms? 

-ii -a 

5  drachuis  ? 

+  29-4 

3  Turtle  headless  ?  4  Countermark. 

C.  More  than  a  little  lost.     D,  .Much 


'  Countenunrl!,  tripod.  »  Countermark,  prow. 

5  Explanation  of  signs:  A,  Scarcely  injured.    B,  A  little  weight  It 

weiiilit  lost,  d,  Much  corroded.  E.  Very  much  weight  lost.  When  two  signs  are  given,  the  former  Is  the  more 
prohable.  «  The  weight  of  the  Commercial  Attic  mina  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  9980  grs.  >  The  weight 
of  the  Soloulan  Attic  mina  is  here  assumed  to  be  about  7171  grs.   The  heavier  talent  is  indicated  by  capital  letters. 


B.— TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  FROM  NINEVEH. 

Two  weights  in  the  series  are  omitted  lu  this  table  :  one  is  a 
but  much  injured ;  the  other  Is  a  small  lion,  of  which  tbo  weight  is 
adjusted  with  one  or  two  rings. 


as  it 


the  same  weight  as  no.  1. 
be  decided  whether  It  was 


No. 

Form  and 

I'hceniciatl 

Cuneiform 

Marks 

Con- 

Weight. 

Computed 

Division  of 

Material. 

Inscription. 

Inscription. 

of  Value 

dition.' 

(Irs.  troy. 

Weight. 

Gt.  T. 

Lesser  r 

1 

Duck  atone 

XXX  Manehs 

A 

233,300 

239,760 

1 

2 

3 

X  Mauehs 

B 
B 

77,50*0 
15,(00 

79,920 
15,984 

1 

4 

Lion  brouze 

XVMa'nebs 

B 

2*10,460 

239,760 

'i 

5 

, »      » i 

» i       i  • 

V  Manehs 

V  Manehs 

B 

77.820 

79,920 

A 

« 

III  Manehs 

111  Manehs 

C 

14,196 

47,952 

A 

7 

11  Manebs 

11  Manehs 

A 

30,744 

31,968 

8 
9 

M  t» 

11  Manehs 
II  Manehs 

11  Manehs 

B 
B 

29,796 
14.601 

Id. 

15,984 

A 

i 

10 

,i         ,  , 

A 

15.984 

Id. 

i 

11 

ilaneh 

Maneh 

B 

14,724 

Id. 

12 

B 

10.272 

? 

13 

M.m-  Ii 

Maneh 

B 

7,224 

7,992 

is 

14 

Moneh 

Maneh 

B 

7,404 

Id. 

** 

15 

» t  »• 

H 

3,708 

3,996 

16 

Fifth 

B 

3,060 

3.196 

17 

I>uck  stone 
* ,       ■ > 

Quarter 

B 

3,648 

3.996 

JM 

18 

mm ' 

C  • 

2.904 

3,198 
Id. 

19 

mm 

B 

2,743 

20 

1  III  1X1 1 

U 

1,968 

2.131 

'  A.  Well  preserved.      B.  Somewhat  injured.      C,  Much  Injured. 
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relates  to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians  of  his 
time  respectively  for  the  weighing  of  their  silver 
and  gold  pnid  in  tribute. 

1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  determined 
from  existing  weight*  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at 
Nineveh.  These  are  in  the  forms  of  lions  and  docks, 
and  are  all  upon  the  same  system,  although  the  same 
denominations  sometimes  weigh  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1 .  On  account  of  their  great  importance 
we  insert  a  table,  specifying  their  weights,  inscrip- 
tions, and  degree  of  preservation.  (See  Table  B, 
previous  page.) 

From  these  data  we  may  safely  draw  the  follow- 
ing inferences. 

The  weights  represent  a  double  system,  of  which 
the  heavier  talent  contained  two  of  the  lighter  talents. 

The  heavier  talent  contained  60  manehs.  The 
maueh  was  divided  into  thirtieths  and  sixtieths. 
We  conclude  the  units  having  these  respective  rela- 
tions to  the  maneh  of  the  heavy  talent  to  be  divi- 
sions of  it,  because  in  the  case  of  the  first  a  thirtieth 
is  a  more  likely  division  than  a  fifteenth,  which  it 
would  be  if  assigned  to  the  lighter  talent,  and  be- 
cause, in  the  case  of  the  second,  eight  sixtieths  is  a 
more  likely  division  than  eight  thirtieths. 

The  lighter  talent  contained  60  manehs.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hincks,  the  maneh  of  the  lighter  talent 
was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and  these  again  into 
thirtieths.  The  sixtieth  is  so  important  a  division  in 
any  Babylonian  system,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Hincks  is  right  in  assigning  it  to  this  talent, 
and  moreover  its  weight  is  a  value  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  Babylonian  system  as  well  as  in  one 
derived  from  it.  Besides,  the  sixtieth  bears  a  dif- 
ferent name  from  the  sixtieth  of  the  heavier  talent, 
so  that  there  must  hare  been  a  sixtieth  in  each, 
unless,  but  this  we  have  shown  to  be  unlikely,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  lighter  talent,  which  would 
then  have  had  a  sixtieth  and  thirtieth.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  our  results. 

Heavier  Talent.  Grs.  troy. 

£a  Maneh  266-4 
2  J,  Maneh  532-8 

60  30     Maneh  15,984 

3600  1800       60      Talent  959,040 

Lighter  Talent. 
^  of  i,  Maneh  4-44 
30  &  Maneh  133-2 

1800  60     Maneh  7.992 

108000         3600       60      Talent  479,520 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent 
may  be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not 
found  with  those  last  described.  These  are,  with 
one  exception,  ducks,  and  have  the  following  weights, 
which  we  compare  with  the  multiples  of  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  the  lighter  talent. 

Smaller  B.Mo.i-1,  or  A«,mn  Thirtieth,  ol  Sl»tjnh  of 

Weight*  Maneh. 

Gr».  trar.        Unit,.  * 

1.  Duck,  marked  II,  w«.  329     80.355-2  3Jo' 

3.  .'I  1m}   30-  133-2  120 

4.  „  100  25.  Ill  100 
o.  87+  22.  97-6  88 

6-  ^pper!"  }*»     2,.  93-2  84 


Duck. 


8. 
9. 
10. 


80+  20.  88-8  80 

40-  10.  44 -.4  40 

:U-    8.  35-5  32 

19       5.  22-2  20 
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Before  comparing  the  evidence  of  the  coins  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  struck  according  to 
the  Babylonian  talent,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
whether  the  higher  or  lower  talent  was  in  use,  or 
whether  both  were,  in  the  period  of  the  Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Babylonian  talent  as  not 
greatly  exceeding  the  Euboic,  which  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  equivalent  to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but 
more  reasonably  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Attic.  Pollux  makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to 
7000  Attic  drachms.  Taking  the  Attic  drachm  at 
67-5  grs.,  the  standard  probably  used  by  Pollux, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  weigh  472,500,  which 
is  very  near  the  weight  of  the  lighter  talent.  Aelian 
says  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  equal  to  72 
Attic  minae,  which,  on  the  standard  of  67-5  to  the 
drachm,  gives  a  sum  of  486,000.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  lighter  talent  was  generally, 
if  not  universally,  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  king  of  Persia  received 
the  silver  tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  the 
Babylonian  talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the 
Euboic.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  then  adjusted 
to  the  former,  the  gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there 
was  a  coinage  in  both  metals  so  early.  The  oldest 
coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
are  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  if  not  a  little  earlier; 
and  there  are  still  more  ancient  pieces,  in  both 
metals,  of  the  same  weights  as  Persian  gold  and 
silver  coins,  which  are  found  at  or  near  Sanies,  and 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  the  coinage  of  Croesus, 
or  of  another  Lydian  king  of  the  6th  century.  Tbe 
larger  silver  coins  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
those  of  the  satraps,  are  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions and  weights : — 

On.  troy. 

Piece  of  three  sigli  ....  253-5 
Piece  of  two  sigli    ....  169 
Siglos  84*5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the 
name  is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  same  type 
as  the  Daric,  appears  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silrer 
coin.  It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  tbe 
lighter  talent,  and  the  5400th  of  that  talent  Tbe 
piece  of  three  sigli  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  that 
maneh,  and  the  1800th  of  the  talent.  If  then! 
were  any  doubt  as  to  these  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  Babylonian  standard,  it  would  be  removed  in 
the  next  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  which  we  shall 
show  that  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  occasioned 
these  divisions. 

2.  The  Eubolc  talent,  though  bearing  a  Greek 
name,  is  rightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an 
Eastern  system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold 
sent  as  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Euboea  was  upon  its  standard.  If  our  result  as  to 
the  talent,  when  tested  by  the  coins  of  Persia  and 
Euboea,  confirms  this  inference  and  supposition,  it 
may  be  considered  sound. 

We  must  now  discuss  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Herodotus  on  the  tribute  of  the  Persian  satrapies. 
He  there  states  that  the  Babylonian  talent  contained 
70  Euboic  minae  (iii.  89).  He  specifies  the  amount 
of  silver  paid  in  Babylonian  talents  by  each  pro- 
vince, and  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  silver  accord- 
ing to  the  Euboi'c  standard,  reduces  the  gold  psid 
to  its  equivalent  in  silver,  reckoning  the  former  «t 
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thirteen  times  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  lastly 
gives  the  sum  total.  His  statements  may  be  thus 
tabulated : — 

Sum  of  item*,      Equivalent  in  E  T.      Eqntvnlrot  Difference. 

silver.  at  To  minae— B.T.  unml. 

7740  B.  T.    —    9030  E.  T.         9540  E.  T.  +510 
Gotd  tribute.    Equlwtlvnt  at  Is  to  1. 
3S0.E.  T.  4680  E.  T.  Id. 

Total  .  .  .  13,710  E.T.  14,220 
Total  stated  14,600  14.660 

Difference  .  +850  +  340. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  double  error  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  some  such 
relation  between  the  Babvlonian  and  Eubolc  talents 
as  that  of  11-66  to  10.  "This  is  so  near  12  to  10 
that  it  may  be  inquired  whether  ancient  writers 
speak  of  any  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  about 
this  time  that  would  make  talents  in  this  propor- 
tion easy  for  exchange,  and  whether,  if  such  a  pro- 
portion is  stated,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Peisian 
coins.  The  relative  value  of  18  to  1 ,  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  very  nearly  12  to  1,  and  seems  as  though 
it  had  been  the  result  of  some  change,  such  as  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sur- 
face-gold in  Asia  Minor,  or  a  more  careful  working 
of  the  Greek  silver-mines.  The  relative  value  12 
to  1  is  mentioned  by  Plato  (Hipparch.).  About 
Plato's  time  the  relation  was,  however,  10  to  1. 
He  is  therefore  speaking  of  an  earlier  period.  Sup- 
posing that  the  proportion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Eubolc  talents  was  12  to  10,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  relative  value  of  12  to  1,  what  light  do  the 
Persian  coins  throw  upon  the  theory  ?  If  we  take 
the  chief  or  only  Persian  gold  com,  the  Daric,  as- 
suming its  weight  to  be  129  grs.,  and  multiply  it 
by  12,  we  obtain  the  product  1548.  If  we  divide 
this  product  as  follows,  we  obtain  as  aliquot  parts 
the  weights  of  all  the  principal  and  heavier  Persian 
silver  coins : — 

1548  -+   6  =  258  three  sigli. 
-+   9  =  172  two  sigli. 
■+  18  =    86  sigli. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Eubolc  talent  was  to  the  Babylonian  as  60  to 
72,  or  5  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian  maneh 
at  7992  grs.,  we  obtain  399,600  for  the  Eubolc 
talent. 

This  result  is  most  remarkably  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  bronze  weight  in  the  forai  of  a  lion 
discovered  at  Abvdos  in  the  Troad,  and  bearing 
in  Phoenician  characters  the  following  inscription : 

KBDD  n  tt'mD  ^3p^>  pBDX,  "Approved,"  or 
"  found  correct,  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  who  is 
appointed  over  the  silver,  or  '*  money."  It  weighs 
896,000  grs.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  one  or 
two  pounds  weight.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a 
weight  of  50  Babylonian  minae,  but  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  there  should  have  been  such  a  division 
of  the  talent,  and  still  more  that  a  weight  should 
have  been  made  of  that  division  without  any  dis- 
tinctive inscription.  If,  however,  the  Eubolc  talent 
was  to  the  Babylonian  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  6, 
50  Babylonian  minae  would  correspond  to  a  Eu- 
bolc talent,  and  this  weight  would  be  a  talent  of 
that  standard.  We  have  calculated  the  Euboic 
talent  at  399,600  grs.,  this  weight  is  396,000,  or 

"  Since  this  was  written  we  have  ascertained  that 
M.  do  Vogtie  has  supposed  this  lion  to  be  u  Eubolc  talent 


3600  deficient,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  one  (5760)  or  two  (11,520)  pounds 
weight.*  * 

We  have  now  to  test  our  result  by  the  Persian 
gold  money,  and  the  coins  of  Euboea. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  Persian  gold  coin 
is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129  grs.  This,  we 
have  seen,  was  the  standard  coin,  accoi-ding  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Daric  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a  known  division.  The 
weight  of  the  sixtieth  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
about  133'2  grs.,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  Daric,  but  ancient  coins  are  always  struck 
below  their  nominal  weight.  The  Daric  was  thus 
the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian  talent.  It  is 
nowhere  stated,  how  the  Eubolc  talent  was  divided, 
but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained  50  minae,  then 
the  Daric  would  have  been  the  sixtieth  of  the  mina, 
but  if  100  minae,  the  thirtieth.  In  any  case  it 
would  have  been  the  3000th  part  of  the  talent.  As 
the  6000th  was  the  chief  division  of  the  Aeginetan 
and  Attic  monetary  talents,  and  the  3000th,  of  the 
Hebrew  talent  according  to  which  the  sacred  tri- 
bute was  paid,  and  as  an  Egyptian  talent  contained 
6000  such  units,  no  other  principal  division  of  the 
chief  talents,  save  that  of  the  Babylonian  into 
3600,  being  known,  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Eubolc  talent.  For 
the  present  we  speak  only  of  the  silver  coins,  for 
the  only  gold  coin  we  know  is  later  than  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  talent,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  in  Greece  originally,  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, a  silver  talent.  The  coins  give  the  follow- 
ing denominations,  of  which  we  state  the  average 
highest  weights  and  the  assumed  true  weights,  com- 
pared with  the  assumed  true  weights  of  the  coins 
of  Athens : — 


Coins  op  Eoboea.         Coins  of  Athens. 


Highest 

Assumed  true 

Assumed  true 

weight. 

weight. 

weight 

258 

Tetradrachm  270 

121 

129 

Didracbm  l.'!5 

85 

86 

63 

64-5 

Drachm  67*5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon  45 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  first  Eubolc  deno- 
mination is  known  to  us  only  from  two  very  early 
coins  of  Eretria,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
may  possibly  be  Attic,  struck  during  a  time  of 
Athenian  supremacy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
weight  of  very  heavy  Attic  tetradrachms./ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  though  the  weights  of 
all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eubolc 
list,  are  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Eubolc  denomi- 
nation is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indi- 
cates the  Persian  origin  of  the,  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric,  It 
would  seem  that  the  Persian  gold  and  silver  systems 
of  division  were  here  combined  ;  and  this  might 
perfectly  have  been  done,  as  the  Daric,  though  a 
division  of  the  gold  talent,  is  also  a  division  of  the 

(Revue  Arch&rtofriqur,  n.  s,  Jan.  1 862).  Sec  also  Arxkaeo- 
loykal  Journal,  1W0,  Sept.  pp.  199.  200. 
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silver  talent.  As  we  hare  noticed,  the  Daric  is 
omitted  in  the  Persian  silver  coinage  for  some  spe- 
cial reason.  The  relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
systems  may  be  thus  stated : 

Persian  silver,    Persian  gold,         Greek  Eubolc. 
Babylonian.        Eubolc.    Actual  weight.  Assumed. 


253-5 

258 

169 

129 

121 

129 

84-5 

85 

86 

63 

64-5 

43 

43 

The  standard  weights  of  Persian  silver  coins  are 
here  assumed  from  the  highest  average  weight  of 
the  siglos.  We  hold  that  the  coins  of  Corinth 
probably  follow  the  Eubolc  system. 

The  only  gold  coin  of  Euboea  known  to  us  has 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  49-4  grs.  It  is  of 
Girystus,  and  probably  in  date  a  little  before  Alex- 
ander's time.  It  may  be  upon  a  system  for  gold 
money  derived  from  the  Kubolc,  exactly  as  the 
Knbolc  was  derived  from  the  Babylonian,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  reason  upon  a  single  coin. 

3.  The  talents  of  Kgypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject.  We  commence  our 
inquiry  by  stating  all  certain  data. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow 
the  same  standard  as  the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  to  Philip  II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the 
full  Aeginetan  weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been 
thought  to  follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an 
error. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  had 
two  weights,  the  MeN  or  UTeN,  containing  t»-n 
smaller  weights  bearing  the  name  KcT,  as  M. 
Chabas  has  proved.  The  former  name,  if  rightly 
read  MeN',  is  a  maneh  or  mina,  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  the  Copts,  was  a  drachm  or  didrachm 

(Kl"f  =  KIT6,  CKlXe  S.  drachma,  di- 
diachma,  the  last  form  not  being  known  to  have 
the  second  signification).  A  weight,  inscribed  "  Five 
KeT,"  and  weighing  698  grs.,  has  been  discovered. 
It  probably  originally  weighed  about  700  {Settle 
ArchMogique,  n.  s.).  We  can  thus  determine  the 
KeT  to  have  weigbed  about  140  grs.,  and  the  MeN 
or  UTeN  about  1400.  An  examination  of  the  cop- 
per coins  of  the  Ptolemies  has  led  us  to  the  in- 
teresting discovery  that  they  follow  this  standard 
and  system.  The  following  are  all  the  heavier 
denominations  of  the  copper  coins  of  the  earlier  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  corresponding  weights:  the  coins 
vary  much  in  weight,  but  they  clearly  indicate 
their  standard  and  their  denominations : — 

Egyptian  Copper  Coins,  and  Weights. 
Weightt. 

MeN,  or  UTeN  (Maneh?) 
5  KeT. 
(2  KeT). 
KeT. 
(J  KeT). 


Coins. 

Grs. 

A  cir.  1400. 
Bcir.  700. 
Ccir.  280. 
D  cir.  140. 
E  cir.  70. 


We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  gold  and 
silver  standard  of  the  Ptolemies  was  different  from 
the  copper  standard,  the  latter  being  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  two  talents,  if  calculated 
from  the  coins,  which  in  the  gold  and  silver  are 
below  the  full  weight,  are  in  the  proportion  of 
about  10  (gold  and  silver)  to  13  (copper) ;  or,  if 
calculated  from  the  higher  correct  standard  of  the 
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gold  and  silver  system,  in  the  proportion  of  aboot 
10  to  12-7 :  we  shall  speak  as  to  the  exchange  in 
a  later  place  (§  III.). 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  statements  of  ancient  writeis  as  to  the 
Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptolemaic  talent  or 
talents,  probably  arises  from  the  use  of  two  systems 
which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at  least  in  then- 
lower  divisions. 

4.  The  Carthaginian  talent  may  not  be  as  old  as 
the  period  before  Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our 
inquiry,  yet  it  reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that 
it  cannot  be  here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of 
the  Carthaginians  which  do  not  follow  the  Attic 
standard  seem  to  be  struck  upon  the  standard  of 
the  Persian  coins,  the  Babylonian  talent.  The  only 
clue  we  bave,  however,  to  the  system  is  afforded 
by  a  bronze  weight  inscribed  1130  and 
weighing  321  grammes  =  4956-5  grs.  (Dr.  Levy  in 
Zcitschrift  Deutsch.  morgenl.  Gcsetlsch.  xiv.  p.  7 10). 
This  sum  is  divisible  by  the  weights  of  all  the 
chief  Carthaginian  silver  coins,  except  the  "  deca- 
diachra,"  but  only  as  sevenths,  a  system  of  division 
we  do  not  know  to  have  obtained  in  any  ancient 
talent.  The  Carthaginian  gold  coins  seem  also  to 
be  divisions  of  this  mina  on  a  different  principle. 

III.  lite  Hebrew  talent  or  talents  and  divisions. 
— The  data  we  have  obtained  enable  us  to  examine 
the  statements  respecting  the  Hebrew  weights  with 
some  expectation  of  determining  this  difficult  ques- 
tion.   The  evidence  may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  A  talent  of  silver  is  mentioned  in  Exodus, 
which  contained  3000  sliekels,  distinguished  as  "  the 
holy  shekel,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  The 
number  of  Israelite  men  who  paid  the  ransom  of 
half  a  shekel  a-piece  was  603,550,  and  the  sum 
paid  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels  of  silver 
(Ex.  xxx.  13,  15,  xxxvih.  25-28),  whence  we  easily 
discover  that  the  talent  of  silver  contained  3000 
shekels  (603,550+2  =  301, 775  shekels- 1775  = 
300,000-t-lOO  talents  =  3000 shekels  to  the  talent). 

2.  A  gold  maneh  is  spoken  of,  and,  in  a  parallel 
passage,  shekels  are  mentioned,  three  manehs  being 
represented  by  300  shekels,  a  maneh  therefore  con- 
taining 100  shekels  of  gold. 

3.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  ot 
gold  contained  100  minae  (\vx*l*  Ik  xpwroC. . . . 
(rraQfiov  ixovtra  /ivas  ixarbv,  as  'EjSpaiot  fiir 
KoAovcri  Ktyxapts,  tls  th  ri)y  'EAAjuwcV  fit- 
Ta&ak\6fitvov  yKiMrtrav  trnfialvti  TdAajror. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §7). 

4.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  mina  of 
gold  was  equal  to  two  libiae  and  a  half  {toxhm 
dkotrQvfrfiKaToy  x/Mwri/r,  ix  nvCev  Tpuuusaittr 
wtT0i7ip4v7}v.  ri  ii  fiva  irap  rjp.1v  iaxvfl  Airpar 
Sio  Kal  fifuxrv.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1).  Taking  the 
Roman  pound  at  5050  grs.,  the  maneh  of  gold 
would  weigh  about  12,625  gis. 

5.  Epiphanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at 
125  Roman  pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given 
above,  are  equal  to  about  631,250  grs. 

6.  A  difficult  passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak 
of  a  maneh  of  50  or  60  shekels :  "  And  tie  shekel 
[shall  be]  twenty  gcrahs :  twenty  shekels,  five  and 
twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your  maneh  " 
(xiv.  12V  The  ordinary  text  of  the  LXX.  gives  a 
series  of  small  sums  as  the  Hebrew,  though  differing 
in  the  numbers,  but  tne  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS.  have 
50  for  15  Itlxoirt  i0o\o\,  *frr*  vIkKoi,  witrrt 
Kal  it'ikKoi  StKa,  Hal  xcvrJiKovra  irfa-Aoi  $  fun 
ttrrai  6/uv).    The  meaning  would  be,  either  that 
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there  were  to  be  three  mnnehs,  respectively  con- 
taining 20,  25,  and  15  shekels,  or  the  like,  or 
else  that  a  sum  is  intended  by  these  numbers 
(20+2o+15)  =  60,  or  possibly  50.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  prophetical  passage. 

7.  Josephus  makes  the  gold  shekel  a  Daric  (Ant. 
iii.  8,  §10). 

From  these  data  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
(1.)  that  the  Hebrew  gold  talent  contained  100 
mauehs,  each  of  which  again  contained  100  shekels 
of  gold,  and,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  stated 
value  of  the  uianeh,  weighed  about  1,262,500  grs., 
or,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  correspondence 
of  the  gold  shekel  to  the  Daric,  weighed  about 
1,290,000  grs.  (129  X  100  X  100),  the  latter  being 
probably  nearer  the  true  value,  as  the  2J  librae 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  round  sum,  and  (2.)  that 
the  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  talent  spoken  of  by  Kpiphouius  as  equal 
to  125  Roman  pounds,  or  031,250  grs.,  which 
would  give  a  shekel  of  210*4  grs.  It*  is  to  be 
observed  that,  taking  the  estimate  of  Josephus  as 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  maneh  of  the  former 
talent,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  for  calculating  the 
latter,  their  relation  is  exactly  2  to  1,  50  manehs  at 
2}  pounds,  making  125  pounds.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  two  talents  of  the  same 
system  are  referred  to,  and  that  the  gold  talent  was 
exactly  double  the  silver  talent. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins. 

1.  The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we 
take  an  average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the 
Maccabaean  issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as 
about  220  grs.  A  talent  of  3000  such  shekels 
would  weigh  about  660,000  grs.  This  result 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  weight  of  the  talent 
given  by  Epiphanius. 

2.  The  copper  coins  are  generally  without  any 
indications  of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denomina- 
tions of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the 
names  "half"  ('Xn),  and  " quarter "  (JPaD. 
M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the  weights  of  three  "  halves  " 
as,  respectively,  251-6  grs.  (16-3  grammes),  236-2 
(15-3),  and  219-2  (14-2).  In  Mr.  Wigan's  collection 
are  two  "  quarters,"  weighing,  respectively,  145-2 
grs.  and  1 1 8-9  grs. ;  the  former  being,  apparently, 
the  one  "  quarter  "  of  which  M.  de  Saulcy  gives  the 
weight  as  142-  (9-2  grammes).  We  are  unable  to 
add  the  weights  of  any  more  specimens.  There  is 
a  smaller  coin  of  the  same  period,  which  has  an 
average  weight,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  of  81  "8 
grs.  (5'3  grammes).  If  this  be  the  third  of  the 
"  half,"  it  would  give  the  weight  of  the  latter  at 
245-4  grs.  As  this  may  be  thought  to  lie  slender 
evidence,  especially  so  tar  as  the  larger  coins  are 
concerned,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  later  coins.  From  the  copper  coins 
mentioned  above,  we  can  draw  up  the  following 
scheme,  comparing  them  with  the  silver  coins. 

Copper  Coins.  Silver  Coins. 

Average  Supposed  Average  Supposed 
weight.      weight  weight.  weight. 

Half  .  235-4  250  Shekel  .  .  220  Id. 
Quarter  132-0  125  Halfshekel  110  Id. 
(Sixth).   81-8       83-3  [Third]  .  73-3. 

It  is  evident  from  this  list  that  the  copper  "  half 
and  "quarter"  are  half  and  qua- ter  shekels,  and 
are  nearly  in  the  relation  to  the  silver  like  denomi- 
nations of  2  to  1 .  But  this  relation  is  not  exact, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  further, 
whether  the  standard  of  the  silver  talent  ran  be 


raised,  if  not,  whether  the  gold  talent  can  be  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  silver,  and,  should 
this  explanation  be  imjiossible,  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  sup-tosing  a  third  talent  with  a  shekel 
heavier  than  two  shekels  of  the  silver. 

The  silver  shekel  of  220  grs.,  gives  a  talent  of 
660,000  grs.:  this  is  the  same  as  the  Aeginetau, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  had  a  higher  shekel  or 
didrnchm. 

The  double  talent  of  1,320,000  grs.,  gives  a 
Daric  of  132  grs.,  which  is  only  1  gr.  and  a  small 
fraction  below  the  standard  obtained  from  the 
Babylonian  talent. 

The  possibility  of  a  sejarate  talent  for  copper 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  three  metals. 

The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus was  1:13.  The  early  relation  upon  which 
the  systems  of  weights  and  coins  used  by  the  Persian 
state  were  founded  was  1:12.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
it  was  1 : 12*5.  The  two  Hebrew  talents,  if  that 
of  gold  were  exactly  double  that  of  silver,  would 
have  been  easy  for  exchange  in  the  relation  of  1 :  12, 
1  talent  of  gold  corresponding  to  24  talents  of  silver. 
The  relation  of  silver  to  copper  can  be  best  conjec- 
tured from  the  Ptolemaic  system.  If  the  Hebrews 
derived  this  relation  from  any  neighbouring  state, 
Egypt  is  as  likely  to  have  influenced  them  as  Syria ; 
for  the  silver  coinage  of  Egypt  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Syria  was 
different.  Besides,  the  relation  of  silver  and  copper 
must  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  as  in  Egypt  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Jewish  coinage  had  its  origin,  on  account  of  the 
large  commerce  between  those  countries.  It  has, 
we  venture  to  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown 
by  Letronne  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
under  the  Ptolemies  was  1 :  60,  a  mina  uf  silver 
corresponding  to  a  talent  of  copper.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  that  the  drachm  of  copper  was 
of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  gold  and  silver,  an 
opinion  which  we  have  proved  to  be  incorrect  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article  (§11.  3).  An  im- 
portant question  now  arises.  Is  the  talent  of  cop- 
per, when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  that  of  silver,  a 
talent  of  weight  or  a  talent  of  account  ? — in  other 
words,  Is  it  of  6000  actual  drachms  of  140  grs. 
each,  or  of 6000  drachms  of  account  of  about  110  grs. 
or  a  little  less  ?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  the  two  replies  by  the 
facts,  (1)  that  the  copper  coins  being  struck  upon 
the  old  Egyptian  weight,  it  is  incredible  that  so 
politic  a  prince  as  the  first  Ptolemy  should  have 
introduced  a  double  system  of  reckoning,  which 
would  have  given  offence  and  occasioned  confu- 
sion ;  (2)  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the 
monetary  unit  became  that  of  the  drachm,  as  is 
t-hown  by  its  being  retained  with  the  sense  drachm 
and  didrachm  by  the  Copts  (§11.  3) ;  and  had  there 
been  two  didrachms  of  copper,  that  on  the  Egyptian 
system  would  probably  have  retained  the  native 
name.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Egyptian  copper  talent  was  of  6000  copper 
drachms  of  the  weight  of  140  grs.  each.  But 
this  solution  still  leaves  a  difficulty.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper  was  1 : 60 
in  drachms,  though  1:7J3  or  80  in  weight.  In 
a  modern  state  the  actual  relation  would  force 
itself  into  the  position  of  the  official  relation,  and 
1 :  60  would  become  1 : 78  or  80 ;  but  this  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  in  an  ancient  country  in  sc 
peculiar  a  condition  as  Egypt.    Alexandria  and  a 
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few  other  towns  were  Greek,  the  rest  of  the  country 
purely  Egyptian;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
while  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  current  in  the 
Greek  towns,  the  Egyptians  may  have  refused  to 
take  anything  but  copper  on  their  own  standard. 
The  issue  of  copper  coins  above  their  value  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  to  the  exchequer,  if  given  in 
exchange  for  gold  or  silver,  roueh  or  coined  ;  but 
they  might  have  been  exclusively  paid  out  for 
salaries  and  small  expenditure,  and  would  have 
given  an  enormous  profit  to  the  government,  if 
repaid  in  small  taxes.  Supposing  that  a  village 
paid  a  silver  mina  in  taxes  collected  from  small 
proprietors,  if  they  had  only  copper  the  government 
would  receive  in  excess  180,000  grs.,  or  not  much 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  amount.  No  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  East  in  the  present  day 
will  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.  Our  decision  may  be 
aided  by  the  results  of  the  two  theories  upon  the 
relations  of  the  metals. 

Nominal  relation  .  AT  1  =  JR  12-5  =  jE  60 
(Stater)  (Mina)  (Talent) 
U  1  =  JE  750 

178 
180 

E \ 1000 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  relations  is  the  correct 
one,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  evidence  of  anti- 
quity, not  by  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the 
results,  for  we  are  now  not  dealing  with  coins,  but 
with  relations  only  originally  in  direct  connection 
with  systems  of  coinage. 

I.etronne  gives  the  relation  of  silver  to  copper 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Punic 
War,  as  1 :  112,  reduced  from  1 :  83-3,  both  much 
higher  values  of  the  former  metal  than  1 :  60.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  relation 
of  1 : 80  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  and  so  at  the  time  at  which  the 
first  Jewish  coins  were  struck,  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
talents  of  silver  and  copper  were  exchangeable  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1 :  80,  and,  as  we  have 
wen  that  the  coins  show  that  their  shekels  were  of 
the  relative  weight  1  :2+,  we  may  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  computation  the  supposition  that  50 
shekels  of  silver  were  equal  to  a  talent  of  copper, 
or  100  =  1  talent  double  the  former.  We  pre- 
fer the  former  relation  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
svstem. 

220X60=11,000  grs.  X6O=«60.000-l]60O=440- 2=220 

XT0  770,000  '  613-3  256-6 
X72   792,000  628  264 

X76   623,000  660  276 

Xao   880,000  586-8  283-3 

Of  these  results,  the  first  is  too  low,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  too  high,  the  second  and  third 
agreeing  with  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
shekel  and  half-shekel  of  copper.  It  fa,  however, 
possible  that  the  fourth  result  may  be  the  true  one, 
as  some  coins  give  very  nearly  this  standard. 
Which  is  the  right  system  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  effect  on  the  exchange,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  very  awkward  exchanges  of  silver 
and  copper  may  have  obtained  wherever  copper  was 
not  an  important  metal.  Thus  at  Athens  8  pieces 
of  brass  went  to  the  nbolus,  and  '7  lepta  to  the 
piece  of  brass.    The  former  relation  would  ba  easy 
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of  computation,  the  latter  very  inconvenient.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  copper  coinage  was  of  more  import- 
ance :  at  first  of  accurate  fabric  and  not  very 
varying  weight,  afterwards  the  only  coinage.  Its 
relation  to  the  silver  money,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoenician  currency  of  the  same 
weight,  must  therefore  have  been  correct.  On  this 
ground,  we  should  prefer  the  relation  of  silver  to 
copper  1  :  72,  giving  a  talent  of  792,000  grs.,  or 
i  nearly  twice  the  Eubolc.  The  agreement  is  re- 
markable, but  may  be  fortuitous. 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Gold . . .  Shekel  or  Daric  (foreign)  129  grs. 

Silver.. Shekel  220,  Half-shekel  110. 

Copper.  Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-«hekel) 
132,  (Sixth-shekel)  88. 

We  cau  now  consider  the  weights. 

The  gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,and  10,000 
shekels. 

The  silver  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  600O 
bekas,  and  60,000  gerahs. 

The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1500 
shekels. 

The  "  holy  shekel ,"  or  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  " 
(BHpn  Pgt?),  is  spoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  24)  and  silver  (25)  talents  of  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.  We  also  read  of  "the  king's 
weight"  (l^sn  J3K,  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).    But  there 

is  no  reason  for  supposing  different  systems  to  be 
meant. 

The  significations  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
weights  must  be  here  stated. 

The  talent  033)  means  "  a  circle,"  or  "  globe," 
probably  "  an  aggregate  sum." 

The  shekel  signifies  simply  "  a  weight." 

The  beka  (J7p3)  or  half-shekel,  signifies  "  a  divi- 
sion," or  "  half." 

The  "quarter-shekel "  (^jX?  JD})  is  once  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  ix.  8). 

The  gerah  (iTM)  signifies  "  a  grain,"  or  " bean." 

IV.  The  history  and  relations  of  the  principal 
ancient  talents. — It  is  necessary  to  add  a  view  of 
the  history  and  relations  of  the  talents  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  order  to  show  what  light  our  theories 
throw  upon  these  matters.  The  inquiry  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  talents : — 

A.  Eastern  Talents. 
Hebrew  gold.  .  1 ,320,000    Hebrew  silver  .  .  660.000 


Babylonian  (sil- ) 
ver)   .  .  .  .  f 
Egyptian  .  .  .  . 


868,040 
840,000 


Babylonian  lesser  j 
(silver)   .  .  .j 


478.6 


Persian  gold  .  .  .  388. 


Hebrew  copper?  .  782,000? 

B.  Greek  Talents. 

Aeginetan   660,000 

Attic  Commercial   535  *oo 

Attic  Commercial,  lowered   668  'aoo 

Attic  Sou  nian,  double   860 '520 

AtUc  Solonian,  ordinary   43o|jso 

Attic  Solouian,  lowered   405)000 

Eubolc   387)000+ 

We  omit  the  talent  of  the  coins  of  Aegina,  as  a 
mere  monetary  variety  of  the  Aeginetan,  through  the 
Attic  Commercial. 

We  take  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  system  of 
weight.  Apart  from  tlie  evidence  from  its  relation  to 
the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  hjr 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phoenicia,  and 
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in  Judaea,  as  the  oldest  Greek  and  Phoenician 
system,  and  as  the  Jewish  system.  As  the  Jewish 
system,  it  must  have  been  of  far  greater  antiquity 
than  the  date  of  the  earliest  coin  struck  upon  it. 
The  weight  according  to  which  the  ransom  was 
first  paid  must  have  been  retained  as  the  fixed 
legal  standard.  It  may  seem  surprising,  when  we 
remember  the  general  tendency  of  money  to  de- 
preciate, of  which  such  instances  as  those  of  the 
Athenian  silver  and  the  English  gold  will  occur  to 
the  reader,  that  this  system  should  have  been  pre- 
served, by  any  but  the  Hebrews,  at  its  full  weight, 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of  the  earliest 
Greek  coins  upon  the  Aeginetan  standard,  a  period 
probably  of  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years ;  but 
we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  solid  us  of  the  Koman  and 
Byzantine  emperors,  which  retained  its  weight  from 
its  origination  under  Constantine  the  Great  until 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  its  purity  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus ; 
and  again  the  long  celebrity  of  the  sequin  of  Venice 
and  the  florin  of  Florence  for  their  exact  weight.  It 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  in  Phoenicia, 
and  originally  in  Greece,  this  system  was  that  of 
the  great  trading  nation  of  antiquity,  who  would 
have  had  the  same  interest  as  the  Venetians  and  Flo- 
rentines in  maintaining  the  full  monetary  standard. 
There  is  a  remarkable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  weight  in  the  circumstance  that, 
after  it  had  been  depreciated  in  the  coins  of  the 
kings  and  cities  of  Macedon,  it  was  restored  in  the 
silver  money  of  Philip  II.  to  its  full  monetary 
standard. 

The  Hebrew  system  had  two  talents  for  the 
precious  metals  in  the  relation  of  2  :  1.  The  gold 
talent,  apparently  not  used  elsewhere,  contained 
100  manehs,  each  of  which  contained  again  100 
shekels,  there  being  thus  10,000  of  these  units, 
weighing  about  132  grs.  each,  in  the  talent. 

The  silver  talent,  also  known  as  the  Aeginetan, 
contained  3000  shekels,  weighing  about  220  grs. 
each.  One  gold  talent  appeal's  to  have  been-  equal 
to  24  of  these.  The  reason  for  making  the  talent 
of  gold  twice  that  of  silver  was  probably  merely  for 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew,  con- 
sisted of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2  to  1, 
upon  one  standard.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number  of  units 
from  10,000  to  7200.  The  system  was  altered  by 
the  maneh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain  120  instead 
of  100  units,  and  the  talent  lowered  so  as  to  con- 
tain 60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  is  possible  that 
this  talent  was  originally  of  silver,  as  the  exchange, 
in  their  common  unit,  with  the  Hebrew  gold,  in 
the  relation  of  1  :  12,  would  be  easy,  0  units  of 
the  gold  talent  passing  for  72  of  the  silver,  so  that 
10  gold  units  would  be  equal  to  a  silver  maneh, 
which  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  change  iu 
the  division  of  the  talent. 

The  derivation,  from  the  lighter  Babylonian  talent, 
of  the  Eubolc  talent,  is  easily  ascertained.  Their 
relation  is  that  of  6  :  5,  so  that  the  whole  talents 
could  be  readily  exchanged  in  the  relation  of  12  :  1 ; 
and  the  units  being  common,  their  exchange  would 
be  even  more  easy. 

The  Egyptian  talent  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
other.  Either  it  is  an  independent  system,  or, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  oldest  talent  and  patent  of 
the  rest.  The  Hebrew  copper  talent  is  equally 
obscure.  Perhaps  it  is  the  double  of  the  Persian 
gold  talent. 


The  Aeginetan  talent,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew  talent.  Its  in- 
troduction into  Greece  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commercial  was  a  degrada- 
tion of  this  talent,  and  was  itself  further  degraded 
to  form  the  Attic  Solonian.  The  Aeginetan  talent 
thus  hod  five  successive  standards  (1,  Original 
Aeginetan  ;  2,  Attic  Commercial ;  3,  Id.  lowered ; 
4,  Attic  Solonian ;  5,  Id.  lowered)  in  the  following 
relations : — 

l.     ii.      in.    rv.  v. 
6  :  5-44  :  5-  :  39  :  3-6 
6-  :  4-3 

6-  :  4-3 

The  first  change  was  probably  simply  a  degrada- 
tion. The  second  may  have  been  due  tu  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Graeco-Asiatic  talent  of  Cyzicus  or  Phocaea, 
of  which  the  stater  contained  about  180  grs.  of 
gold,  although  weighing,  through  the  addition  of 
60  grs.  of  silver,  about  240  grs.,  thus  implying  a 
talent  in  the  relation  to  the  Aeginetan  of  about 
5  :  6.  Solon's  change  has  been  hitherto  an  unre- 
solved enigma.  The  relation  of  the  two  Attic  talents 
is  so  awkward  that  scarcely  any  division  is  common 
to  them  in  weight,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  data 
in  the  table  of  Athenian  weights  that  we  have  given. 
Had  the  heavier  talent  been  divided  into  quarters, 
and  the  lighter  into  thirds,  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  The  reason  of  Solon's  change  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  influence  of  some 
other  talent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  talent 
was  the  Eubolc,  but  this  theory  is  destroyed  by  our 
discovery  that  the  Attic  standard  of  the  oldest  coins 
is  below  the  weight-standard  of  about  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  thus  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  Solon  did  not  bring  the  weights  down  to 
the  Eubolc  standard.  If  we  look  elsewhere  we 
see  that  the  heavier  Solonian  weight  is  almost  the 
same  in  standard  as  the  Egyptian,  the  didrachm 
of  the  former  exceeding  the  unit  of  the  latter  by  no 
more  than  about  3  grs.  This  explanation  is  almost 
proved  to  be  the  true  one  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Attic  Solonian  talent,  apparently  unlike 
nil  other  Greek  talents,  had  a  double  talent,  which 
would  give  a  drachm  instead  of  a  didrachm,  equi- 
valent to  the  Egyptian  unit.  At  the  time  of 
Solon  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  such  an 
Egyptian  influence  as  this  explanation  implies.  The 
commercial  relations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  through 
Naucratis,  were  then  active;  and  the  tradition  or 
myth  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Athenians  was 
probably  never  stronger.  The  degradation  of  the 
Attic  Solonian  talent  was  no  doubt  effected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Eubolc,  with  the  standard  of  which 
its  lower  standard  is  probably  identical. 

The  principal  authorities  upon  this  subject  are : 
— Boeckh's  Metrologische  Untertucliungen;  Momm- 
sen's  Gaehichte  de>  JtSmischcn  Mimtcesens ;  and 
Hussey's  Ancient  Weights.  Don  V.  Vazquez 
Queipo's  Essai  sur  les  Systimes  Metriquea  et 
Monetaires  del  Anciena  Pevples  also  contains  much 
intbrmation.  The  writer  must  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  de  Salis,  Mr.  Vaux,  and  Mr.  E.  Wigan, 
and  more  especially  to  his  colleagues  Mr.  Madden 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  for  valuable  assistance.  [R.  S.  P.] 

II.  MEASURES. 

The  most  important  topic  to  be  discussed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  measures  is 
their  relative  and  absolute  value.    Another  topic, 
I  of  secondary  importnucc  perhaps,  but  possessing  an 
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independent  interest  of  its  own,  demands  a  few  pre- 
fatory remarks,  viz.,  the  origin  of  these  measures, 
and  their  relation  to  those  of  surrounding  countries. 
The  measures  of  length  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  which  are  happily 
adapted  to  the  purpose  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  exhibit  certain  definite  proportions  relatively 
to  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  a 
system  founded  on  such  a  basis  was  the  invention 
of  any  single  nation :  it  would  naturally  be  adopted 
by  all  iu  a  rude  state  of  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  particular  parts  of  the  body  selected  for  the 
purpose  may  form  more  or  less  a  connecting  link 
between  the  systems  of  various  nations.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  sequel  that  the  Hebrews  restricted 
themselves  to  the  fore-arm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
foot  and  also  of  the  pace,  as  a  proper  measure  of 
length.  The  adoption  of  foreign  names  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  a  probability  that 
the  measures  themselves  were  borrowed.  Hence 
the  occurrence  of  words  of  Egyptian  extraction, 
such  as  Am  and  ephah,  and  probably  ammah  (for 
"  cubit "),  inclines  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  scales  both  of  length  and  rapacity  in  that 
quarter.  The  measures  of  capacity,  which  have  no 
such  natural  standard  as  those  of  length,  would 
more  probably  be  settled  by  conventional  usage, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  measures,  or  of  a  similar 
scale  of  measures  in  different  nations,  would  furnish 
a  strong  probability  of  their  having  been  derived 
from  some  common  source.  Thus  the  coincidence 
of  the  Hebiew  bath  being  subdivided  into  72  logs, 
and  the  Athenian  metrites  into  72  xestae,  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  chance ;  and,  if  there  further 
exists  a  correspondence  between  the  ratios  that  the 
weights  bear  to  the  measures,  there  would  be  still 
further  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  Boeckli,  who 
has  gone  fully  into  this  subject  in  his  Metrologische 
Untersuchungen,  traces  back  the  whole  system  of 
weights  and  measures  prevalent  among  the  civilized 
mitions  of  antiquity  to  Babylon  (p.  39).  The 
scanty  information  we  possess  relative  to  the  He- 
brew weight*  and  measures  as  a  connected  system, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  our  assigning  a  definite 
place  to  it  in  ancient  metrology.  The  names 
already  referred  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egypt 
rather  than  Babylonia  was  the  quarter  whence  it 
was  derived,  and  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  with 
the  Athenian  scales  for  liquids  furnishes  strong 
evidence  that  these  had  a  community  of  origin.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  an  identity  of  ratios  does  not  in- 
volve an  identity  of  absolute  quantities,  a  distinc- 
tion which  very  possibly  escaped  the  notice  of  early 
writers,  who  were  not  unnaturally  lei  to  identity 
the  measures  in  their  absolute  values,  because  they 
held  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  several  scales. 

We  divide  the  Hebrew  measures  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  refer  to  length  or  capacity,  and 
subdivide  each  of  these  classes  into  two,  the  former 
into  measures  of  length  and  distance,  the  latter  into 
liquid  and  dry  measures. 

1.  Measures  of  length. 

(I.)  The  denominations  referring  to  length  were 
*  J)3VK.  •  riBD.  «  mt. 

-  :  v  -  v  ..... 

4  flBtjt.  This  term  Is  generally  referred  to  a  Coptic 
origin,  being  derived  from  a  word,  makt  or  mahi,  signifying 
tbe  "  fore-arm,"  which  wllb  the  article  prefixed  becomes 
ammahi  (Boeckb,  p.  265).  Gesenlus,  however,  refers  it  lo 
the  Hebrew  word  signifying  •'  moiher,"  as  though  the  fore- 


derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  arm  and  hand. 
We  may  notice  the  following  four  as  derived  from 
this  source: — (a)  The  rfs6a,m  or  ringer's  breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  lii.  21.  (6)  The  tephach*  or 
hand  breadth  (Ex.  x.iv.  25;  1  K.  vii.  26;  2  Chr. 
iv.  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period  of 
time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c)  The  tereth,'  or  span,  the 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  ( Ex.  xxviii.  16 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4;  Ez.  xliii.  13),  applied  generally  to 
describe  any  small  measure  in  Is.  xl.  12.  (d)  The 
ammah*  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildings, 
such  as  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  2;  Ez.  xl., 
xli.),  as  well  as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  4;  Matt.  vi.  27),  and  other  objects 
(Esth.  v.  14;  Zech.  v.  2).  In  addition  to  the 
above  we  may  notice: — <e)  The  gdmed,*  lit.  a 
rod,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Its 
length  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  below  the 
cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  idneh,'  or  reed  (compare  our  word  "  cane"), 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ez.  xl. 
5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19). 

Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ez.  xl.  5),  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  measures  were  com- 
bined in  anything  like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed, 
infer  the  reverse  from  the  circumstance  that  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  "  four  ringers,"  where  according  to 
the  scale,  he  would  have  said  "  a  hand  breadth ;" 
that  in  the  description  of  Goliath's  height  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4),  the  expression  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  is 
used  instead  of  "  six  cubits  and  a  half ;"  and  that 
Ezekiel  mentions  "  span  "  and  "  half  a  cubit "  in 
close  juxtaposition  (xliii.  13,  17),  as  though  they 
bore  no  relation  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary 
or  the  long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a 
certain  ratio  to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  members  iu  the  body,  could  hardly 
escajw  notice ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
ever  worked  up  into  an  artificial  scale.  The  most 
important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical 
notices,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy, 
it  was  necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended, 
the  result  being  that  the  other  denominations  if 
combined  in  a  scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus 
in  Deut.  iii.  11,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "  after 
the  cubit  of  a  man ;"  in  2  Chr.  iii.  3  "  after  the 
first,"  or  rather  "  alter  the  older*  measure  ;"  and 
in  Ez.  xli.  8,  "  a  great  cubit,"  or  literally  "  a  cubit 
to  the  joint,"  which  is  further  defined  in  xl.  5,  to 
be  **a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth."  These  expres- 
sions involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  point*  of 
Hebiew  archaeology,  viz.,  the  number  and  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That 
there  was  more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ;  but  whe- 
ther there  were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  again ; 

arm  were  In  some  sense  the  "  mother  of  the  arm  "  (  Tha. 

p.  110).  _ 

*  ">*?*•  ' 
i  That  the  expression  iTJltPtO  applies  to  priority  at 
time,  as  well  as  of  order,  is  dear  from  many  passages,  as 

t.  g.,  2  K.  xvii.  o4  ;  Kir.  ill.  Vi ;  Hogg.  it.  3. 
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for  the  present  we  shall  coufine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  expressions  themselves.  A 
cubit "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  another  cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  it,  and  from  analogy  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  second  cubit  would  be  the 
longer  of  the  two.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  ammah  of  a  man"?  Is  it  the  cubitus  in  the  ana- 
tomical sense  of  the  term,  in  other  words,  the  boue 
of  the  fore-arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist  ? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger  ?  What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Eze- 
kiel's  expression,  "  cubit  to  the  joint"?  The  term 
afsfnii,1"  is  explained  by  <!esenius  (T/ics.  p.  144) 
of  the  knuckles,  and  not  of  the  "  armholes, '  as  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  12,  where  our  trans- 
lators have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  word  ya- 
dicd,  which  follows  it.  A  "  cubit  to  the  knuckles" 
would  imply  the  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeded  by  a  hand- 
breadth  the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  contradistinguished  from  the  cubit  that  reached 
only  to  the  wrist.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is,  however,  contested:  Hitxig  gives  it  the  sense 
of  a  connecting  wall  (Comm.  on  Jer.).  Stur- 
mius  (Sciagr.  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the  edge  of 
the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  King  of  a 
building  (Rosenniiiller,  Schot.  in  Jer.).  Michaelis 
on  the  other  hand  understands  it  of  the  knuckles 
(Supplem.  p.  1 19),  and  so  does  SaaUrhiitz  (Arc/idol. 
ii.  IBS).  The  expressions  now  discussed,  taken 
together,  certainly  favour  the  idea  that  the  cubit 
of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of 
the  cubit  of  other  countries.  A  further  question 
remains  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  whether  more  than 
two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among  tho  Hebrews.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  "  former"  or  "older" 
measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modern  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man  "  of  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  held  to  be  a  com- 
mon measure  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one, 
and  to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of 
length.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  three  cubits 
— the  common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the 
new  measure.  We  turn  to  Ezekiel  and  find  a 
distinction  of  another  character,  viz.,  a  long  and  a 
short  cubit.  Now,  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writer's,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Ezekiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the 
old  orthodox  Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements 
of  his  ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be 
identified  with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit 
with  the  one  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the 
new  measure  of  2  Chr.  iii.  3  would  represent  a 
still  longer  cubit  than  Ezekiel'a  long  one.  Other 
explanations  of  the  prophet's  language  have,  how- 
ever, been  offered:  it  has  been  sometimes  assumed 
that,  while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  coun- 
trymen had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(Jane,  Archaeol.  §113) ;  but  in  this  case  his  short 
cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  country, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  these  two 
amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod,  i.  178;. 
Again,  it  has  been  explaiued  that  his  short  cubit 
was  the  ordinary  Chaldean  measure,  and  the  long 

*  Knobel  uwumea  that  there  were  steps,  and  ilial  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.  xx.  '26  emanates  from  an  author  who 


one  the  Mosaic  measure  (Roeenmiiller,  in  Ez, 
xl.  5) ;  but  this  is  unlikely  on  account  of  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Mosaic 
cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the 
passages  previously  discussed  (Deut.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  3)  imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits.  It  re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible 
itself  we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  The  notices 
of  the  height  of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the 
lavers  in  the  Temple  are  of  importance  in  this 
respect.  In  the  former  case  three  cubits  is  spe- 
cified (Ex.  xxvii.  1),  with  a  direct  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26) ;  in  the  latter,  the 
height  of  the  base  on  which  the  laver  was  placed 
was  three  cubits  (1  K.  vii.  27).  If  we  adopt  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches),  the 
heights  of  the  altar  and  of  the  base  would  be  5  feet. 
But  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  minister  at  an  altar,  or  to  use  a  laver 
placed  at  such  a  height.  In  order  to  meet  this 
difficulty  without  any  alteration  of  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  it  must  be  assumed'  that  an  inclined 
plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  loftier 
altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishn.  Midd.  3,  §1,  3). 
But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar,  would  be 
wholly  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saalschiitz 
infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian  foot, 
which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  (Archaol.  ii. 
167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not 
so  much  to  the  point.  The  molten  sea  was  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this 
impression  is  conveyed  by  2  Chr.  iv.  6  as  given  in 
the  A.  V.),  and  therefore  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  the'  water  in  it.  The 
height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the  length  of  his  bed- 
stead (9  cubits,  Deut.  iii.  11),  and  the  height  of 
Goliath  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4),  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about  13 
inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  recorded 
instances  of  extraordinary  stature  (Plin.  vii.  2,  16; 
Herod,  i.  68 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5).  At 
the  same  time  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  which  is  followed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi. 
9,  §1),  and  which  reduces  the  number  of  cubits  to 
four,  suggests  either  an  error  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
or  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the  cubit 
in  later  time*. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  Biblical  notices  has 
tended  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  cubit  of  early 
times  fell  far  below  the  length  usually  assigned  to 
it ;  but  these  notices  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguous 
that  this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  decisive.  We 
now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  infoimation,  which 
we  will  follow  out  as  far  as  possible  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied  by 
the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 
Several  of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  car- 
rying us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  B.C.,  while  the 
Kilometer  at  Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of  the 
cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  No  great 
difference  is  exhibited  in  these  measures,  the  longest 
being  estimated  at  about  2 1  inches,  and  the  shortest 
at  about  20$,  or  exactly  20-4729  inches  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  258).  They  are  divided  into  28  digits, 


wrote  In  Ignorance  of  the  previous  directions  (Comm.  on 
Kx.  xxvil.  1). 
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ani  in  this  respect  contnust  with  the  Mosaic  cubit, 
which,  according  to  Rabbinical  authorities,  was  di- 
vided into  24  dibits.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  discrepancy  with  the  almost  certain 
fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt.  It 
has  been  generally  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepul- 
chral measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the 
longer  by  special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  cubit  ( Abe.  Eg.  ii.  257-259), 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  the  total  lengths  of 
the  measures  do  not  materially  van'.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  measures  arc  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  same  length,  the  variation  being  simply  the 
result  of  mechanical  inaccuracy  ;  but  this  does  not 
decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit,  which  rather 
turns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  observable  on 
these  measures.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius's  essay  in  the 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1846,  pp. 
297-342.  Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  tacts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  views 
expressed  in  reference  to  them.  The  most  perfect 
of  the  Egyptian  cubit  measures  are  those  preserved 
in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  Museums.  These  are 
unequally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13  digits, 
in  the  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  parts  from  \  to  fa,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left.  In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on 
the  lower  edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge 
in  the  Louvre  measure.  In  the  Turin  measure  the 
three  left-hand  digits  exceed  the  others  in  size,  and 
have  marks  over  them  indicating  either  fingers  or 
the  numerals  1, 2, 3.  The  four  left-hand  digits  are 
also  marked  off  from  the  rest  by  a  double  stroke, 
and  are  further  distinguished  by  hieroglyphic  marks 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are  digits  of  the  old 
measure.  There  are  also  special  marks  between  the 
6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  loth  and  11th  digits 
of  the  left-hand  portion.  In  the  Louvre  cubit 
two  digits  are  marked  off  on  the  lower  edge  by  lines 
running  in  a  slightly  transverse  direction,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.  It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  three 
above  specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measure =  5j  of 
the  whole  length,  less  these  three  digits ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  form,  the  four  left-hand  digits  =  \  of 
the  25  right-hand  digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two 
digits  in  the  Louvre  measure  =  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  two  digits ;  and  further,  that 
twice  the  left  half  of  either  measure  =  the  whole 
length  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two  digits. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two,  if 
not  three,  kinds  of  cubit.  Great  differeuce  of 
opinion,  however,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars. 
Thenius  makes  the  difference  between  the  royal 
and  old  cubits  to  be  no  more  than  two  digits,  the 
average  length  of  the  latter  being  484*289  k  milli- 
metres, or  inches,  as  compared  with 
523'524  millimetres,  or  20-61 1  inches  and  523 
millimetres,  or  20*591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the 
Turin  and  Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  additional  two  digits  as  originating 
iu  the  practice  of  placing  the  two  fingeis  crossways 
at  the  end  of  the  arm  and  hand  used  in  measuring, 
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so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up  to  which  the  cloth  or 
other  article  has  been  measured.  He  further  finds, 
in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure,  indications 
of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in  length. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  consisted 
of  24  old  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18*189  inches;  and  again, 
others  put  the  old  oubit  at  24  new  digits,  as 
marked  on  the  measures.  The  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be,  on  these  several  hypotheses, 
as  28  :  26,  as  28  :  25,  and  as  28  :  24. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appears  to  have 
also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  "  royal"  exceeded  the  "moderate"  cubit 
(s-flX"*  nirpios)  by  three  digits  (i.  178).  The 
appellation  "  royal,"  if  borrowed  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, would  itself  imply  the  existence  of  another ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  other  was 
the  "  moderate"  cubit  mentioned  in  the  text.  Tlw 
majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is  there 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Boeckh,  p. 
214),  though  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by 
Grote  in  his  notice  of  Boeckh' s  work  (Class.  Mta. 
i.  28).  Even  if  the  Greek  cubit  be  undeivtood,  a 
further  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  uncertainty 
whether  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  digits  as  they 
stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the  Babylonian  measui-e. 
In  the  one  case  the  proportions  of  the  two  would 
be  as  8 :  7,  in  the  other  case  as  9 :  8.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  reason, 
we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  royal  cubit 
at  234*2743  Paris  lines,  or  20*806  inches  (p.  219). 
A  greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  according 
to  the  data  furnished  by  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  HI  5;  for  if  the  cubit  and 
foot  stood  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3,  and  if  the  latter 
contained  15  digits,  and  had  a  length  of  315  -milli- 
metres, then  the  length  of  the  ordinary  cubit 
would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  the  loyal  cubit, 
assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
case  were  Babylonian,  588  millimetres,  or  23*149 
inches. 

lievei  ting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  I* 
disposed  to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in 
2  Chr.  iii.  3  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the 
"  old  "  measure  and  Ezekiel's  cubit  with  the  lesser 
one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ;  and  the  "  cubit  nf  a 
man  "  with  the  third  one  of  which  Thenius  speaks. 
Boeckh,  however,  identifies  the  Mosaic  measure  with 
the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  digits  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division  into  24 
for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  being 
of  course  increased  (pp.  266,  267).  With  regard 
to  the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit 
could  be  identified  with  Ezekiel's  short  cubit  las 
Kosenmuller  thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  either 
of  the  computations  above  ottered  exceeded  that  of 
the  Egyptian  cubit. 

In  the  Mishnah  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be 
one  of  six  palms  (Celim,  17,  §10).  It  is  termed 
the  moderate1  cubit,  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
h-sser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side  (CWsot, 
io.),  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  con- 
sisting, according  to  Bartenora  (in  Cel.  1 7,  §9 ),  of* 
six  palms  and  a  digit.    The  palm  consisted,  accoid- 


k  The  precise  amount  of  484-299  Is  obtained  by  taking  the  length  of  the  26  uigli*  on  the  Louvre  measure, 

the  mean  of  the  four  following  amounts:— J|g  of  623  024,  486-376  ;  and  twice  the  left-hand  division  of  the 

the  total  length  of  the  Turin  meusure,  =  486-130;  twice  —  4KJ-W60. 

the  lefl-band  division  ol  the  same  measure,  —  480-792 ;  1  TV"lfc0*,3n  "X. 
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ing  to  Maimonides  (ibid.),  of  four  digits ;  and  the 
digit,  according  to  Arias  Montanus  (Ant.  p.  113), 
of  four  barleycorns.  This  gives  144  barleycorns  as 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  accords  with  the 
number  assigned  to  the  cubitus  justus  et  mediocria 
of  the  Arabians  (Boeckh,  p.  246).  The  length  of 
the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after 
several  trials  with  the  specified  number  of  bailer- 
corns  of  middling  size,  placed  side  by  side),  is 
214-512  Paris  lines,  or  19-0515  inches  (St.  u.  Kr. 
p.  110).  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
very  exact  conclusion  by  this  mode  of  calculation. 
Eisenschmid  estimated  144  barleycorns  as  equal  to 
238-35  Paris  lines  (Boeckh,  p.  269),  perhaps  from 
having  used  larger  grains  than  the  average.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  "Weights  and  Measures" 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (xviii.  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  38  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144  —  1 8'947 
inches ;  while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit 
referred  to  is  computed  at  213-058  Paris  lines 
(Boeckh,  p.  247).  The  Talmudists  state  that  the 
Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the  edifice  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cubit  for  the 
vessels  thereof.™  This  was  probably  a  fiction ;  for 
the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  tine  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and 
parts  of  the  brazen  altar  (Mishnah,  Cel.  17,  §10). 
But  this  distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been, 
shows  that  the  cubits  were  not  regarded  in  the 
light  of  sacred  and  profane,  as  stated  in  works  on 
Hebrew  archaeology.  Another  distinction,  adopted 
by  the  Rabbinists  in  reference  to  the  palm,  would 
tend  to  show  that  they  did  not  rigidly  adhere  to 
any  definite  length  of  cubit:  for  they  recognised 
two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingers  lay 
loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely 
compressed,  and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carpzov, 
Appar.  pp.  674,  676). 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
considerations  are  not  of  the  decisive  character  that 
we  could  wish.  For  while  the  collateral  evidence 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  adjacent  countries 
and  from  later  Jewish  authorities  favours  the  idea 
that  the  Biblical  cubit  varied  but  little  from  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  that  measure,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  itself  is  in  favour  of  one  con- 
siderably shorter.  This  evidence  is,  however,  of  so 
uncertain  a  character,  turning  on  points  of  criticism 
and  on  brief  notices,  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
adopt  it  as  our  standard.  We  accept  therefore,  with 
reservation,  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  and  from  the 
cubit  we  estimate  the  absolute  length  of  the  other 
denominations  according  to  the  proportions  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  body,  the  cubit  equal- 
ling two  spans  (compare  Ex.  xxr.  3, 10,  with  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §§5,  6),  the  span  three  palms,  and  the 
palm  four  digits. 

Inches. 

  -7938 

Palm  3-1752 
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12 
24 
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Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Num.  xi xv.  4,  5 ;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a 
square  measure  by  the  Jews."  Whenever  they  wished 
to  define  the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in 
Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area 
by  these  means  is  experienced  in  the  interpretation 
of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5,  where  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  are  described  as  reaching  outward 
from  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits,  round  about, 
and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each  side  from 
without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand  these 
two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
words  rendered  "  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5, 
as  meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  city  wall  should  be  added  in  each 
case  to  the  2000  cubits.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  size  of  the  areas  would  vary,  and  that  where 
the  city  walls  were  unequal  in  length,  the  sides  of 
the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal.  For  instance, 
if  the  city  wall  was  500  cubits  long,  then  the  side 
of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits ;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb 
would  be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
two  towns,  500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area 
of  the  suburb  would  in  the  former  cose = 6,000,000 
square  cubits,  and  would  be  24  times  the  size  of 
the  town ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  suburb 
would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and  only  8  times 
the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  the 
suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns :  nevertheless 
any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh.  xiv.  4, 
assumes  that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  coses  to  be 
regarded  as  1000  cubits  long,  which  with  the  1000 
cubits  outside  the  wall,  and  measured  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  wall,  would  make  up  the  2000 
cubits,  and  would  give  to  the  side  of  the  suburb  in 
every  case  a  length  of  3000  cubits.  The  objection 
to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  an 
uniform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the  suburb 
might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
3000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would 
hare  been  Avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had 
been  decided  either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage ; 
in  other  words,  if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a 
certain  fixed  acreage  outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were 
made  to  vary  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither  of  these  methods 
can  be  deduced  from  it. 

(2.)  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old 
Testament  ore  the  three  following : — (a)  The  tsa'ad," 
or  pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our 
yard.  (6)  The  Cibrath  hadretsf  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  a  little  way  "  or  "  a  little  piece  of  ground  " 
(Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7;  2  K.  v.  19).  The  ex- 
pression appenra  to  indicate  some  definite  distance, 
but  we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distance  was.    The  LXX.  retains  the  Hebrew  woid 


■  Hence  Uiey  were  denominated  j>J3n  ilDK.  "  cubit j  In  the  passage  first  quoted,  and  would  with  more  oon- 
vt  the  building."  and  DvSD  "N-  "cubit  of  the  vessels."  [slstencybe  rendered  acre  Instead  of  "yoke."   It  means 

»  The  term  "  acre  "  occurs  In  the  A.  V.  as  the  equlva-  I  8Ucb  1111  "noon'  ot  hrad  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  plough 
lent  for  maanah  (njlTDj  In  1  8am.  xlv.  14,  and  for  nmm5  »/«««• 
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in  the  form  XaPpaSi,  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  a  place,  «d<ling  in  Gen.  «lviii.  7  the  words  koto 
rbv  Imro'opouoe,  which  is  thus  a  second  translation 
of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  distance  was  intended 
by  this  translation,  it  would  be  either  the  ordinary 
length  of  a  race-course,  or  such  a  distance  as  a 
horse  could  travel  without  being  over-fatigued,  in 
other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means  a 
locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  3  Mace, 
iv.  11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where 
the  race-course  was  usually  to  be  found.  The 
i.XX.  gives  it  again  in  Gen.  xlviii.  7  as  the  equi- 
valent lor  Ephrath.  The  Syriac  and  Persian  ver- 
sions render  cibrath  by  parasang,  a  well-known 
Persian  measure,  generally  estimated  at  30  stades 
(Herod,  ii.  6,  v.  53),  or  from  3 J  to  4  English  miles, 
but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up  to  60 
stades  (Strab.  xi.  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
diawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibrath  did  not 
exceed  and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between 
Bethlehem  and  Knchel's  burial-place,  which  is  tra- 
ditionally identified  with  a  spot  1  $  mile  north  of 
the  town,  (c)  The  derec  yim,l  or  mahAlac  yim,' 
a  day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method 
of  calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
xxxi.  23;  Ex.  iii.  18,  r.  3;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8 ;  Deut.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  K.  iii.  9 ; 
Jon.  iii.  3  ;  1  Mace.  v.  24, 28,  vii.  45  ;  Tob.  vi.  1), 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  distance  indicated 
by  it  was  naturally  fluctuating  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  traveller  or  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus  variously 
estimates  it  at  200  aud  150  stades  (iv.  101,  v.  53) : 
Marinus  (ap.  Ptol.  i.  11)  at  1 60  and  172  stades; 
Pausanias  (x.  33,  §2)  at  150  stades ;  Strabo  (i.  35) 
at  from  250  to  300  stades;  and  Vegetius  (De  Re 
Mil.  i.  1 1)  at  from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Koman 
ai  my.  The  ordinary  day's  journey  among  the  Jews 
was  30  miles ;  but  when  they  travelled  in  com- 
panies only  10  miles:  Neapolis  formed  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Cornier, 
and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation 
(Lightfoot,  Exerc.  in  Luc.  ii.  44).  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
Jahn's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet, 
is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore 
some  fixed  ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  the  following  additional  measures :— (d)  The 
Sabbath-day's  journey,*  already  discussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  («)  The  station,*  or  "furlong,"  a 
Greek  measure  introduced  into  Asia  subsequently 
to  Alexander's  conquest,  and  hence  first  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29), 
and  subsequently  in  the  New  Testament  (Lukexxiv. 
13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
Both  the  name  and  the  length  of  the  stade  were 
bonowed  from  the  footrace  course  at  Olympia.  It 
equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125 
Koman  paces  (Plin.  ii.  23),  or  606}  feet  of  our 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53$ 
feet.  The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
places  Bethany,  Jamnia,  and  Scythopolis,  are  given 
with  tolerable  exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi.  18), 
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240  stades  (2  Mace.  xii.  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Mnoc 
xii.  29).  In  2  Mace  xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error, 
either  of  the  author  or  of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  Bethsura,  which  is  given  as  only  5  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmudists  describe  the  stade 
under  the  term  res,"  and  regarded  it  as  equal  to 
625  feet  and  125  paces  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  679). 
(/)  The  Mile,1  a  Koman  measure,  equalling  lOOi* 
Koman  paces,  8  stades,  aud  1618  English  yards 
[Mile]. 

2.  Measures  of  capacity. 

The  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids  were : — (a) 
The  logr  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  "  basin."  (o)  The  bin,1  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7,  9 ;  Ex. 

iv.  11,  be.),  (c)  The  bath,*  the  name  meaning 
'*  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid  measures 
(1  K.  vii.  26,  38 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  1U;  Exr.  vii.  22 ;  Is. 

v.  10).  With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these 
measures  we  learn  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we 
gather  from  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  that  the 
bath  contained  6  bins  (for  the  hath  equalled  72 
xestae  or  12  chois,  and  the  hin  2  choes),  and  from 
the  Rabbinists  that  the  hin  contained  12  logs 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  685).  The  relative  values 
therefore  stand  thus : — 

Log 

12   I  Hin 
72   |   6   |  Bath 
The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  deno- 
minations : — (a)  The  cab,"  mentioned  only  in  2  K. 

vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  holloa  or  con- 
cave. (6)  The  omer,c  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi. 
16-36.  The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termed 
issdrin*  as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (com  p. 
Ex.  xvi.  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "tenth  deal  " 
(Lev.  xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  &c.).  The 
word  omer  implies  a  heap,  anil  secondarily  a  sheaf. 
(c)  The  seo/i,*  or  "  measure,"  this  being  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  term,  and  appropriately 
applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure for  household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  I  Sam. 
xxv.  18;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  equivalent 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xiii.  21.  The  seah 
was  otherwise  termed  shaltsJi,*  as  being  the  third 
part  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12  ;  Ps.  lxxx.  5).  (rf)  The 
ephah,*  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  v.  11, 

vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5;  Judg.  vi.  19;  Kuth 
ii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17  ;  Ez.  ilv.  11,  13,  14, 
xlvi.  5.  7,  11,  14).  («)  The  lethec*  or  ••  halt- 
homer,"  literally  meaning  what  is  poured  out :  it 
occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii;  2.  (/)  The  homer,' 
meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ;  Num.  xi.  32 ;  Is.  r. 
10 ;  Ez.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  cor,k 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  measured 
!l  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ezr. 

vii.  22 ;  Ez.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs 
in  Luke  xvi.  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are 
to  a  certain  extent  expressed  in  the  name*  issarin, 
meaning  a  tenth,  and  shdlisli,  a  third.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  the  Biblical  statement  that  the  omer 
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is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah  (Ex.  xvi.  36),  and 
that  the  ephah  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer,  and 
corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid  measure  (Ez. 
xlv.  11).  The  Knbbinists  supplement  this  by 
stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  seahs,  and 
the  seah  six  cabs  (Carpzov,  p.  683).  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  draw  out  the  following  scale  of  relative 
values : — 


Cab 

H 

6 

18 
180 


Omer 

10 
100 


Seah 
3 
30 


Ephah 
10   I  Homer 


The  above  scale  is  constructed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, on  a  combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal 
ratios,  the  former  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer, 
ephah,  and  homer,  the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab, 
seah,  and  ephah.  In  the  liquid  measure  the  duo- 
decimal ratio  alone  appeal's,  and  hence  thore  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  this  was  the  original,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  general,  principle  on 
which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed  (Boeckh, 
p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  intro- 
duced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch 
as  the  two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value, 
viz.  the  bath  and  the  ephah  (Ez.  xlv.  11):  if  either 
of  these  can  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  other 
denominations  into  their  respective  values  readily 
follows.  Unfortunately  the  data  for  determining 
the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and 
conflicting.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce 
the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison  of  the 
dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  K.  vii.  23-26.  If  these  particulars  had 
been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calcula- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty 
attends  every  statement.  The  diameter  is  given  as 
10  cubits,  and  the  circumference  as  30  cubits,  the 
diameter  being  stated  to  be  "  from  one  brim  to 
the  other."  Assuming  that  the  vessel  was  circular, 
the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and  circumference 
are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathematical  'purposes,' 
nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  diameter  was 
measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external  edge  of  the 
vessel.  The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously 
conceived  to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical 
and  hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with 
bulging  sides.  The  contents  are  given  as  2000 
baths  in  1  K.  vii.  26,  and  3000  baths  in  2  Chr. 
iv.  5,  the  latter  being  probably  a  corrupt  teit. 
Lastly,  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  undefined,  and 
hence  every  estimate  is  attended  with  suspicion. 
The  conclusions  drawn  have  been  widely  different, 
as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as  the  descrip- 
tion primd  facia  seems  to  imply),  that  its  clear 
diameter  was  10  cubits  of  the  value  of  19 '05 15 
English  inches  each,  and  that  its  full  contents  were 
2000  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath  would  be 
4-8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or  9,793  gal- 
lons. If,  however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  3,  §5),  as  to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the 
vessel,  be  adopted,  then  the  estimate  would  be  re- 
duced. Saigcy,  as  quoted  by  Boeckh  (p.  261),  on 
this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value  of  the  bath  at 
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18-086  French  litres,  or  3'9807  English  gallons. 
If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschiitz's  view  as  to  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be 
further  reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to 
10J  Prussian  quarts,  or  2'6057  English  gallons; 
while  at  his  lower  estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12 
inches,  its  value  would  be  little  more  than  one-half 
of  this  amount  (Archaol.  ii.  171).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if  the  diameter  and 
circumference  were  measured  at  the  neck  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for  2000  or 
even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  this  source. 
Nevertheless  we  think  the  calculations  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  furnishing  a  certain  amount 
of  presumptive  evidence.  For,  setting  aside  the 
theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  considerably,  for 
which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever,  all 
the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that 
the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modem  writers  on  Hebrew  archae- 
ology generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  mea- 
sures between  8  and  9  English  gallons. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the  bath 
equals  72  Testae  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  hin 
equals  2  Attic  chols  (ft.  iii.  8,  §3,  9,  §4),  that 
the  seah  equals  1}  Italian  modii  (lb.  ix.  4,  §5), 
that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic  medimni  (ft.  xv.  9, 
§2),  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer  equals  7  Attic 
cotylae  (lb.  iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  im- 
plied from  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4,  as  compared  with  2  K. 
vi.  25,  that  he  regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xestes. 
Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statements  to  con- 
sistency, it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant.  xv.  9,  §2, 
he  has  confused  the  medimnus  with  the  metrites, 
nnd  in  Ant.  iii.  6,  §6,  the  cotyli  with  the  xestes. 
Such  errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  statements, 
nnd  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  not 
really  familiar  with  the  Greek  measures.  This 
impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  term  metritis,  which  he  should  have  used 
not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
viii.  2,  §9,  where  he  would  naturally  have  substi- 
tuted it  for  72  xestae,  assuming  that  these  were 
Attic  xestae.  Nevertheless  his  testimony  must  be 
taken  as  decisively  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Hebrew  bath  with  the  Attic  metritis.  Jerome  (in 
Matt,  xiii.33)  affirms  that  the  seah  equals  1}  TnouVi, 
and  (in  Hz.  xlv.  11)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii,— 
statements  that  are  glaringly  inconsistent,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  30  seahs  in  the  cor.  The  statements 
of  Epiphnnius  in  his  treatise  De  Mensuris  are 
equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He  states 
(ii.  177)  that  the  cor  equals  30  modii:  on  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  sextarii,  but 
he  gives  only  50  (p.  178):  the  seah  would  equal 
1  modius,  but  he  gives  It  modii  (p.  178),  or,  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  of  17  sextarii  to  the  modius, 
21 +_  sextarii,  though  elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sex- 
tarii as  its  value  (p.  182):  the  omer  would  be 
5^,  sextarii,  but  he  gives  7J  (p.  182),  implying 
45  modii  to  the  cor:  and,  lastly,  the  ephah  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182),  which 
was  either  4^  or  3J  modii,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though  according  to 
his  estimate  of  the  cor  it  would  only  equal  3  modii. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely 
made,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  bath  with  the  metritis  did  not  arise 
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out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  two  measures  held 
the  same  relatire  position  in  the  scales,  each  being 
subdivided  into  72  parts,  and,  again,  whether  the 
assignment  of  30  modii  to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out 
of  there  being  30  seahs  in  it.  The  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  a  wide 
margin  was  allowed  for  a  long  measure,  amounting  to 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  appeal's  to  have  been 
the  case  from  the  definitions  of  the  seah  or  airov 
given  by  Hesychius,  u6Sios  yiuuy,  fryovv,  tv  fj/uav 
ftiSiov  'IraXixiv,  and  again  by  Suidas,  piliov  inttp- 
■wtTrXvpautvov,  as  ttvai  /tiliov  im  Kal  fj/uovv. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Joscphus  was  right  in 
identifying  the  bath  with  the  metritis,  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  Boeckh's  estimate  of  the 
latter  (pp.  261,  278),  1993-95  Paris  cubic  inches, 
or  8-7053  English  gallons,  but  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Bertheau  (Gesch.  p.  73)  1985-77  Paris 
cubic  inches,  or  8*6696  English  gallons. 

The  Rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind 
for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures. 
They  estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs, 
the  cubic  contents  of  .which  were  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonides,  in  Cel.  17,  §10).  On  this  basis 
Thenius  estimated  the  log  at  14-088  Paris  cubic 
inches,  or  -06147  English  gallon,  and  the  bath  at 
1014-39  Paris  cubic  inches,  01-4-4286  gallons  (St. 
u.  Kr.  pp.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,1  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  in  Peak,  3, 
§6,  ed.  Guisius.).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barley- 
corns fill  about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  (St. 
u.  Kr.  p.  112).  And  again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill 
a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4  broad,  and  2j5j  high  (Mai- 
monides, in  Praef.  Menachoth).  This  vessel  would 
contain  21-6  cubic  inches,  or  -07754  gallon.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data  would  agree 
tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed  on 
the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

As  we  are  unable  to  decide  between  Josephus 
and  the  Rabbinists,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of 
the  various  denominations,  adopting  Bertheau's 
estimate  of  the  metrites : — 

(Jotefkut.)  (fla*Wnt»t«.) 
Gallons.  Gallons. 
Homer  or  Cor  .  88-696  or  44-286 
F.pbahorBatta  .  8-6698  or  4-4286  •• 
Seah  ....  2-8898  or  1-4762 
Hm  .  .  .  .  1-4448  or  -7381 
Onier  ....  -8669  or  -4428 
Cob  ....  -4816  or  -246 
Lug    ...    .       -1204     or  -0615 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the 
following  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metritis* 
(John  ii.  6 ;  A.  V.  "  firkin  ")  for  liquids.  (6)  The 
choenix'  (Kev.  vi.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  measure"),  for  dry 
goods,  (c)  The  Testis,*  applied,  however,  not  to 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks, 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii. 
4,  8;  A.  V.  "pot"),  (d)  The  modius,  similarly 
applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  v.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  "  bushel ")  ;  though  properly  meaning  a  Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  n  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metrites  has  been  already 


l  In  the  table  the  weight  of  the  log  is  given  as  104 
drachms;  but  In  this  case  t>->  contents  of  the  lug  are 
supposed  to  be  wine.  The  relative  weights  of  water  and 
wine  were  as  27 : 26. 
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stated  to  be  8-6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on 
the  average  2}  metritae  each,  would  exceed  110 
gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the 
bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it, 
the  amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the  tenden:?  of 
Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a  log 
would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishnah,  Tad.  1,  §1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  interest 
as  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which 
it  is  connected.  The  choenix  was  Jj  of  an  Attic 
mcdimnus,  and  contained  nearly  a  quart.  It  repre- 
sented the  usual  amount  of  com  for  a  day's  food, 
and  hence  a  choenix  for  a  penny,  or  denarius, 
which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cic.  For.  iii. 
81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various 
precepts  are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other 
parte  of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36  ;  Deut.  ixv. 
14,  15;  Prov.  xx.  10;  Ex.  xlv.  10),  and  in  all 
probability  standard  measures  were  kept  in  the 
Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the  other  civilized  conn- 
tries  of  antiquity  (Boeckh,  p.  12). 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  present  article 
are  the  following: — Boeckh,  Metrologische  Outer- 
suchungen,  1838;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i. ; 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritihcn  for  1846; 
Mishnah,  ed.  Sureuhusiua ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient 
Egyptians,  2  vols.  1854 ;  Epfphanius,  Opera,  2  vols, 
ed.  Petavius.  *  [W.  L.  B.] 

WELL.*  The  difference  between  a  well  (Bier) 
and  a  cistern  (BSr)  [Cistern],  consists  chiefly  in 
the  use  of  the  former  word  to  denote  a  receptacle 
for  water  springing  up  freshly  from  the  ground, 
while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir  for  rain- 
water (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  32;  Prov.  v.  15;  John 
iv.  14). 

The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  (Judg. 
i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved  among 
Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serious 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  s 
right  of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once 
dug  was  a  military  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest 
or  an  encroachment  on  territorial  right  claimed  or 
existing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  the  well  Beer- 
sheba  was  opened,  and  its  possession  attested  with 
special  formality  by  Abraham  (Geu.  xxi.  30,  31). 
In  the  hope  of  expelling  Isaac  from  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  Philistines  stopped  up  the  wells  which 
had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time  and  called  by  ha 
name,  an  encroachment  which  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  15-33;  see 
also  2  K.  iii.  19 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10 ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes,  ii.  185,  194,  204,  276).  The  Kuran  notices 
abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (Sur.  xxii.). 
To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselves 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  foretold  to 
the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Own. 
vi.  11).    To  possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  in- 

■  1.  "W3 ;  4>p«'ap ;  puteus ;  in  four  places  "  pit.'* 

2.  -|ia ;  \okkk  ;  cisterna ;  usually  "  ptL"  [Pre.] 

3.  I'JfO;  usually  "fountain."  [Focctak.] 
|       4.  TlpD.   [Foustais;  Srauic] 
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dependence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of  in- 
terference with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  19, 
xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  Wells,  Burckhardt  says,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Desert,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a  whole 
tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the 
tents  are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  be- 
comes scarce  in  the  desert ;  and  no  other  Arabs  are 
then  permitted  to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the 
well  belongs  to  an  individual,  he  receives  presents 
from  all  strange  tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the 
well,  and  refresh  their  camels  with  the  water  of  it. 
The  property  of  such  a  well  is  never  alienated  ;  and 
the  Arabs  say,  that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be  for- 
tunate, as  all  who  drink  of  the  water  bestow  on 
him  their  benedictions  (Notes  on  Bed.  i.  228,  229  ; 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  17,  18,  and  Judg.  i.  15).  - 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and 
landmarks  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  well  once  dug  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  Palestine  might  be  rilled  with 
earth  or  stones,  but  with  difficulty  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  and  the  well  near  A'd- 
bulus,  called  Jacob's  well,  are  among  the  most  un- 
doubted witnesses  of  those  transactions  of  sacred 
history  in  which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a 
prominent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wells  dug 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  de- 
stroyed, but  easily  renewed,  often  mark,  by  their 
ready  supply,  the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew 
pilgrims  slaked  their  thirst,  or,  as  at  Marah,  were 
disappointed  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water.  In  like 
manner  the  stations  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
from  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  Mecca  (the  Hadj 
route)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (Robinson,  i.  66, 
09,  204,  205,  ii.  283 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  318, 
+72,  474 ;  App.  III.  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  314; 
Niebuhr,  Detcrip.  de  TAr.,  347,  348;  Wellsted, 
Trav.  ii.  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to 
descend  into  them  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  232;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470). 
The  brims  arc  furnished  with  a  curb  or  low  wall 
of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity  in  the 
furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  water 
(Rob.  i.  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the  stone 
cover,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the 
directions  of  the  Law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and 
Joseph  us,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Ex. 
xxi.  33  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §37 ;  Philo,  De  Spec, 
lag.  iii.  27,  ii.  324,  ed.  Mangey;  Maundrell,  in 
E.  Trav.  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  conversed  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual 
stone  cover,  which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth 
of  the  well  at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  where 
A.V.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.* 
Sometimes  the  wells  are  covered  with  cupolas  raised 
on  pillars  (Burckhardt,  App.  V.  p.  665). 

The  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— I.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  xxiv.  14-20 ;  John  iv.  11).  When  the  well 
is  deep  the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by 
the  man  or  woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  dis- 
tance of  its  full  length,  or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed 

b  ^]D?3n ;  to  cfftxoAvpfux ;  velamtm. 


in  the  same  way  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometime* 
a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed  over  the  well  to  assist 
the  work  (Robinson,  i.  204,  ii.  248;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  I'Ar.  137,  pi.  15;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859, 
p.  350 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  98 ;  Wellsted,  Trav.  i. 
280).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of 
buckets  or  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing 
over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return 
full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  revolves  a  second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with 
cogs  which  turn  a  third  wheel  set  horizontally  at  a 
sufficient  height  from  the  ground  to  allow  the 
animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass  under.  One  or 
two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they  travel 
round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  1-63;  Niebuhr,  Toy.  i.  120 ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291, 408). 
3.  A  modification  of  the  last  method,  by  which  a 
man,  sitting  opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with 
buckets,  turns  it  by  drawing  with  his  hands  one 
set  of  spokes  prolonged  beyond  its  circumference, 
and  pushing  another  set  from  him  with  his  feet 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  p.  120,  pi.  15 ;  Robinson,  ii.  22, 
iii.  89).  4.  A  method  very  common,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  con- 
trivance consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or 
some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or 
bucket.  This  is  let  down  into  the  water,  and, 
when  raised,  emptied  into  a  receptacle  above  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  i.  120 ;  Lane,  if.  E.  ii.  163;  Wilkin- 
son, A.  E.  i.  35,  72,  ii.  4). 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of 
wood  or  stone,1  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for 
the  use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to  the  wells. 
In  modern  times  an  old  stone  sarcophagus  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  bucket  is  very  com- 
monly of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  63 ;  Robinson, 
i.  204,  ii.  21,  315,  iii.  35,  89,  109,  134 ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  Trav.  235,  237  ;  Wilkinson,  A.  E.  1.  c. ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  20 ;  Ex.  ii.  16). 


Ancient  EeyjitlHn  machine  for  raking-  water.  Identical  with 
the  atadoe/  of  the  preaent  day.  (WUklnaon.) 

Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water- 
carriers.  They  carry  home  their  water-jars  on 
their  heads  (Lindsay,  p.  236).  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells  and  they  are  often,  among 

norta-rqpiov ;  canalU, 
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Bedouins,  favourite  places  for  attack  by  enemies 
(Ex.  ii.  16,  17  ;  Judg.  v.  11 ;  J  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  16 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  63 ;  .Votes  on  Jie-l.  i.  228 ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  if.  .<  i.  252 ; 
Robinson,  iii.  153).  [H  W.  P.] 

WHALE.  As  to  the  signification  of  th  e  Hebrew 
terms  tan  (JF)  or  }PI)  and  tannin  (J'JFf),  variously 

rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  dragon,"  "  whale," 
"serpent,"  "sea-monster,  see  DiUGON.  It  re- 
mains for  us  in  this  article  to  consider  the  transac- 
tion recorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet 
having  been  swallowed  by  some  "  great  fish  "  (il 
SllJ;,  which  in  Matt.  xii.  40  is  called  Krjros, 
rendered  in  our  version  by  "  whale." 

Much  criticism  has  been  expendod  on  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish ;  it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  literal 
transaction,  as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a 
poetknl  mrthus  or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  those  writers  who  ground  their  objec- 
tions upon  the  denial  of  miracle,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  discussion;  the  question 
of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will  share  the  same 
fate  ns  any  other  miracle  'recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Rosenmiiller's  Prolego- 
mena several  attempts  by  various  writers  to  explain 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  none  of  which,  however, 
hare  anything  to  recommend  them,  unless  it  be  in 
some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors,  such  as 
for  instance  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  supposed 
that  the  "fish"  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stern,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast 
out  of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  ex- 
planation of  G.  C.  Anton,  who  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet 
was  thrown  into  the  water,  the  dead  carcase  of 
some  large  fish  floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which 
he  contrived  to  get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drilled 
to  the  shore  1  The  opinion  of  Rosenmtiller,  that 
the  whole  account  is  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  sent 
by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand.  33),  although 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and  other 
German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  con- 
sider what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a 
natural,  and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  irijios,  used  by  St  Matthew, 
is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a  whale,"  or 
any  Cetacean;  like  the  Latin  cete  or  cetus,  it  may 
denote  any  sea-monster,  either  "a  whale,"  or  "a 
shark,"  or  "a  seal,"  or  "a  tunny  of  enormous 
size"  (see  Athen.  p.  303 B,  ed.  Dindorf;  Odys. 
xii.  97,  iv.  446,  452 ;  //.  xx.  147).  Although  two 
or  three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet,  cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any 
Cetacean,  for,  although  the  Sperm  whale  (Catodon 
microcephalia)  has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the 
fish  intended ;  as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans 
consists  of  small  animals,  such'  as  medusae  and 
Crustacea. 

Nor  again,  can  we  agree  with  Bishop  Jebb  (Sa- 
aed  Literature,  pp.  178,  179),  that  the  woiAfaof 
the  Greek  Testament  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whal  :'s  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  pi  ophet 


was  concealed ;  for  the  whole  passage  in  Jonah  is 
clearly  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation. 

The  only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White  Shark 
(Carcharias  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  enemy  of 
sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of 
Squalulae.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swal- 
low a  man  whole.  Some  commentators  are  scep- 
tical on  this  point.  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to 
quote  passages  from  the  writings  of  authors  and 
travel  lei-s  in  proof  of  this  assertion;  we  confine  our- 
selves to  two  or  three  extracts.  The  shark  "  has  a 
large  gullet,  and  iruhe  belly  of  i  t  are  sometimes  found 
the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten,  sometimes  whole  and 
entire"  (Nature  Displayed,  iii.  p.  140).  But  lest 
the  Abbe"  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  sufficient 
authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Couch's 
recent  publication,  A  History  of  the  Fishes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this 
author,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habit* 
of  fish,  states  that  *'  they  usually  cut  asunder  any 
object  of  considerable  size  and  thus  swallow  it; 
but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  passing  into  the  stomach  even  what  is 
of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  formation  of  the  jaws 
and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of  but  little  diffi- 
culty." Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a  man 
in  armour  (loricatus),  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blumen- 
bach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found  in 
a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  which  a  short  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  27). 
Dr.  Baird  of  the  British  Museum  (Cyclop,  of  Nat. 
Sciences,  p.  514),  says  that  in  the  river  Hooghly 
below  Calcutta,  he  had  seen  a  white  shark  swallow 
a  bullock's  head  and  horns  entire,  and  he  speaks 
also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  "  sufficiently  wide  to 
receive  the  body  of  a  man."  Wherever  therefore 
the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound, 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain,  or  in  Cilicia  or 
in  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that  the  common  white 
shark  might  have  been  seen  ou  the  voyage.  The 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  occurs,  as  KorskSl  (Descript.  Animal,  p.  20) 
assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  is  common 
also  in  the  Iudian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the  natural 
portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  could 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or  how  be 
could  have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  shark's 
belly,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  simply  natural 
causes.  Certainly  the  preservation  of  Jonah  m  a 
fish's  belly  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
three  children  in  the  midst  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
"  burning  fiery  furnace." 

Naturalists  have  recorded  that  sharks  have  the 
habit  of  throwing  up  again  whole  aud  alive  the 
prey  they  have  seized  (see  Couch's  Hist,  of  Fishes,  i. 
p.  33).  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  fronr 
Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  frequently  found  a 
Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in  the  stomach 
of  a  shark ;  and  that  on  several  occasions  he  has 
known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  sides  of  the 
monster  which  has  been  thus  killed."     QW.  H.] 

WHEAT.  The  well-known  valuable  cereal, 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.    In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb. 
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words  bar  (13  or  13),  digdn  rtphtth 
(riWI),  arc  occasionally  translated  "  wheat ;"  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  name  of  this  cereal, 
as  distinguished  from  "barley,"  "spelt,"  &c,  is 
chittah  (fltSn ;  Chald.  JUMtl,  chintin).  As  to  the 
former  Hebrew  terms  see  under  CORN.  The  first 
mention  of  wheat  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the 
account  of  Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Meso- 
potamia. Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears 
to  be  still  undecided.  It  is  said  that  the  Triticum 
vulgare  has  been  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed  from  the 
influence  of  cultivation  {English  Cyclop,  art.  "  Triti- 
cum ").  Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Esprit 
Fabre  of  Agde  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved 
transformations  of  Aegilops  ovata  (Journal  of  the 
Royal  AgricuJt.  Soc ,  No.  xxxiii.  p.  107-180). 
M.  Fabre's  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
deemed  conclusive  by  some  botanists  (see  an  inte- 
resting paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  xli. 
of  the  Journal  quoted  above).  Egypt  in  ancient 
times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  its  wheat ; 
the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny  (ATa<.  Hist. 
xviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid;  it  was  all 
bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
writes  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854),  "existed 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  desci  ibed  in 
Pharaoh's  dream  "  (Gen.  xli.  22).  this  is  the  so- 
called  mummy-wheat,  which,  it  has  been  said,  has 
germinated  alter  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.  "  In  grain," 
says  Herodotus  (i.  193),  "  it  will  yield  com- 
monly two  hundred  fold,  and  at  its  greatest  pro- 
duction as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  The  blades 
of  the  wheat  and  barley-plants  are  olten  four  fingers 
bread."  But  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  (See  also 
Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  7.)  Modern  writers, 
as  Chetney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  large  quantities 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  14,  lxxxi.  16,  &c.).  There  appear  to 
be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  Triticum  vulgare  (var.  hylternum),  the 
T.  spelta  [see  Rye],  and  another  variety  of  bearded 
wheat  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
kind,  the  T.  compositum.  In  the  parable  of  the 
sower  our  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat  which 
in  good  ground  produce  a  hundred  fold  ( Matt.  xiii. 
8).  "  The  return  of  a  hundred  for  one,"  says 
Trench,  "  is  not  unheard  of  in  the  East,  though 
always  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary." 
Laborde  says  "  there  is  to  be  found  at  Kerek  a 
species  of  hundred  wheat  which  justifies  the  text 
of  the  Bible  against  the  charges  of  exaggeration  of 
which  it  has  been  the  object."  The  common  Tri- 
ticum vulgar*  will  sometimes  produce  one  hundred 
grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is  reaped  towards  the 
end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in  June,  according  to 
the  differences  of  soil  and  position;  it  was  sown 
either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or  trampled 
in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly 
.understand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  seeds  were  planted  apart  in  order  to  insure 
larger  and  fulle-  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  into 
the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the 
barley ;  in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail,  conse- 
vol.  it. 


quently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat  had  not 
appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury.  Wheat  was  grctmd 
into  flour;  the  finest  qualities  were  expressed  by  the 

tei-m  "  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,"  flSH  liths  3^11 
(Dcut.  xxxii.  14).  Unripe  ears  are  sometimes  cut 
off  from  the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  mashed  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egyptians  (Sonnini, 
Trao.).  Kosenmiiller  {Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish,  which 
the  Arabs  call  Ferik,  is  the  same  as  tiiegerescarmcl 
O013  tni)  of  Lev.  ii.  14  and  2  K.  iv.  42.  The 
Heb.  word  K&li  ('Sj5,  Lev.  ii.  14)  denotes,  it  is 
probable,  roasted  ears  of  corn,  still  used  as  food  in 
the  East.  An  "  ear  of  com  "  was  called  Shibboleth 
(rb3t$),  the  word  which  betrayed  the  Ephraimitcs 
(Judg.  xii.  1,  6),  who  were  unable  to  give  the 
sound  of  >h.  The  curious  expression  in  Prov.  xxvii. 
22, "  though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolish- 
ness depart  from  him,"  appears  to  point  to  the  cus- 
tom of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals  with 
wheat ;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "  Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he 
will  continue  a  fool."  Maurer  {Comment.  I.e.) 
simply  explains  the  passage  thus :  "  Quomodo- 
cuuque  tractaveris  stultum  non  patietur  se  emen- 
dari."  [Compare  articles  Coiw ;  Agriculture  ; 
Barley.]  [W.  H.] 

WHIELWIND  (HMD  ;  fTT^P).  The  Hebrew 
terms  s&phah  and  se'irah  convey  the  notion  of  a 
violent  wind  or  hurricane,  the  former  because  such 
a  wind  sweeps  auay  every  object  it  encounters,  the 
latter  because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed 
about  and  agitated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gescuius 
gives  a  similar  sense  to  galgal,'  in  Ps.  lxxvii.  18 
(A.  V.  " heaven"),  and  Ez.  x.  13  (A.  V.  "  wheel"). 
Generally,  however,  this  last  term  expresses  one  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  storm  in  rolling  along  chaff, 
stubble,  or  such  light  articles  (Thes.  p.  288).  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms  ex- 
press the  specific  notion  of  a  trA»r/-wind,  ».  e.  a 
gale  moving  violently  round  on  its  own  axis — and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
A.  V.  of  2  K.  ii.  11.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east ;  and  the  passage  in 
Job  xxxvii.  9,  which  in  the  A.  V.  reads,  "  Out 
of  the  south  comoth  the  whirlwind,"  should  rather 
be  rendered,  "Out  of  his  chamber,"  &c  The 
whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as  a  metaphor  of 
violent  and  sweeping  destruction.  Cyrus'  invasion 
of  Babylonia  is  compared  to  a  southerly  gale  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  1 ;  oomp. 
Knobel,  in  loc.),  the  effects  of  which  ore  most 
prejudicial  in  that  country.  Similar  allusions 
occur  in  Ps.  lviii.  9 ;  Prov.  i.  27,  x.  25 ;  Is.  xl.  24 
Dan.  xi.  40.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIDOW  (njO^K :  X*Po:  »«'*«»).  Under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  widows.  They  were  left  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  affection  of  relations,  more 
especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  such  a  duty 
upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a  participation  in 
the  triennial  thjrd  tithe  (Dent.  xiv.  29,  ixvi.  12). 
in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21),  and  in  religiou; 
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feasts  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14V  In  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  was 
assigned  to  them  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  SO).  A  special 
prohibition  was  laid  against  taking  a  widow's  gar- 
ments in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  this  was 
practically  extended  to  other  necessaries  (Job  xxiv. 
3).  In  addition  to  these  specific  regulations,  the 
widow  was  commended  to  the  care  of  the  commu- 
nity (Ex.  xxii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  19  ;  Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer. 
yii.  6,  xxii.  3 ;  Zech.  vii.  10),  and  any  neglect  or 
oppression  was  strongly  reprobated  (Job  xxii.  9, 
xxiv.  21 ;  Ps.  xciv.  6;  Is.  x.  2  ;  Ez.  xxii.  7;  Mai. 
iii.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxv.  14,  IS;  Bar.  vi.  38;  Matt, 
xxiii.  14).  In  times  of  danger  widows  were  per- 
mitted to  deposit  their  property  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.  10).  With  regard  to  the 
remarriage  of  widows,  the  only  restriction  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  the  contingency 
of  one  being  left  childless,  in  which  case  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  the 
widow  (Deut.  xxr.  5,  6 ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-30). 
[Marriage.]  The  high-priest  was  prohibited 
from  marrying  a  widow,  and  in  the  ideal  polity 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  the  prohibition  is  extended 
to  the  ordinary  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  22). 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows  were  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being  daily 
administered  in  kind,  under  the  superintendence  of 
officers  appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Acts  vi. 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by  St.  Paul  as 
to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  such  public  main- 
tenance (1  Tim.  t.  3-16).  He  would  confine  it  to 
the  "  widow  indeed "  Srrms  x^(>«)>  whom  he 
defines  to  be  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world 
(lt€fLoncfi4rri),  without  any  relations  or  Christian 
friends  responsible  for  her  support  (vers.  3-5,  16). 
Poverty  combined  with  friendlessness  thus  formed 
the  main  criterion  of  eligibility  for  public  support ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  widow — 
her  piety  and  trustfulness — was  to  be  taken  into 
account  (ver.  5).  Out  of  the  body  of  such  widows 
a  certain  number  were  to  be  enrolled  (koto- 
KryMu;  A.  V.  "taken  into  the  number"),  the 
qualifications  for  such  enrolment  being  (1.)  that 
they  were  not  under  sixty  years  of  age ;  (2.)  that 
they  had  been  "  the  wife  of  one  man,"  probably 
meaning  but  once  married;  and  (3.)  that  they  had 
led  useful  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9,  10).  The 
object  of  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  obvious.  If 
we  were  to  form  our  opinion  solely  on  the  qualifi- 
cations above  expressed,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  enrolled  widows  formed  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
having  duties  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of 
the  deaconesses  of  the  early  Church.  For  why,  if 
the  object  were  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  should 
the  younger  or  twice-married  widows  be  excluded  ? 
The  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  enrolled  widows  held 
such  an  official  position  in  the  Church  (Alford, 
De  Wette,  Lange,  &c.,  in  1  Tim.  v.  9,  10).  But 
we  can  perceive  no  ground  for  isolating  the  passage 
relating  to  the  enrolled  widows  from  the  context, 
or  for  distinguishing  these  from  the  "  widows  in- 
deed" referred  to  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
verses.  If  the  passage  be  read  as  a  whole,  then  the 
impression  derived  from  it  will  be  that  the  enrol- 
ment was  for  an  eleemosynary  purpose,  and  that 
the  main  condition  of  enrolment  was,  as  before, 
poverty.  The  very  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  fnvour  of  the  opposite  view,  in  reality 
equally  favours  this  one ;  fos  why  should  unmar- 
ried or  young  women  be  excluded  from  an  ecclesi- 


astical order  t  The  practice  of  the  early  Church 
proves  that  they  were  not  excluded.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  lays  down  the 
rule  that  virgins  should  be  generally,  and  widows 
only  exceptionally,  appointed  to  the  office  of  dea- 
coness (vi.  17,  §4);  and  though  the  directions 
given  to  Timothy  were  frequently  taken  as  a  model 
for  the  appointment  of  deaconesses,  yet  there  was 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  this  respect  (Bingham's 
Ant.  ii.  22,  §§  2-5).  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  Apostolic  directions  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  eleemosynary  view,  if  we 
assume,  as  is  very  possible,  that  the  enrolled 
widows  formed  a  permanent  charge  on  the  public 
funds,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  by  reason  of 
their  long  previous  services,  while  the  remainder, 
who  were  younger,  and  might  very  possibly  re- 
marry, would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  temporary 
and  casual  recipients.  But  while  we  thus  believe 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  simply 
to  enforce  a  more  methodical  administration  of  the 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
order  of  widows  would  obtain  a  quasi-official  posi- 
tion in  the  Church.  Having  already  served  a 
voluntary  diaconate,  and  having  exhibited  their 
self-control  by  refraining  from  a  second  marriage, 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  up  to  as  models  of 
piety  to  their  sex,  and  would  belong  to  the  class 
whence  deaconesses  would  be  chiefly  drawn.  Hence 
we  find  the  term  "  widow"  (x^oai  used  by  early 
writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  the  adoption 
of  the  conditions  by  which  widows,  enrolled  as 
such,  were  bound  for  the  future.  Thus  Ignatius 
speaks  of  '*  virgins  who  were  called  widows " 
(wapBiyovs  ras  Keyofiiras  X^IPat  i  "d  Smym. 
13);  and  Tertullian  records  the  case  of  a  virgin 
who  was  placed  on  the  roll  of  widows  (in  viduatu) 
while  yet  under  twenty  years  of  age  (De  Vet.  Virg. 
9).  It  is  a  further  question  in  what  respect  these 
virgins  were  called  "widows."  The  annotations 
on  Ignatius  regard  the  term  as  strictly  equivalent 
to  "  deaconess  '  (Patres  Apost.  ii.  441,  ed.  Jacob- 
son),  but  there  is  evidently  another  sense  in  which 
it  may  be  used,  viz.  as  betokening  celibacy,  and 
such  we  believe  to  have  been  its  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  abstract  term  xnptla  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
continence,  or  unmarried  state,  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (wap$4yos  uii  (ptpovaa  tV  «V  rti- 
nrri  xvpda* ;  Supoy  fxovffa  XVP^as,  iii.  1,  §§1, 
2).  We  are  not  therefore  disposed  to  identify  the 
widows  of  the  Bible  either  with  the  deaconesses  or 
with  the  ■wptv&intlts  of  the  early  Church,  from 
each  of  which  classes  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
work  last  quoted  (ii.  57,  §8,  viii.  13,  §4).  The 
older  of  widows  (to  xtP'xiy)  existed  as  a  separate 
institution,  contemporaneously  with  these  offices, 
apparently  for  the  same  eleemosynary  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted  (Const.  Apost. 
iii.  1,  §1,  iv.  5,  §1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WIFE.  [Marriage.] 

WILD  BEASTS.    [Beasts,  Appendix  A.J 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING. 
The  historical  magnitude  of  the  Exodus  as  an 
event,  including  in  that  name  not  only  the  exit  from 
Egypt,  but  the  passage  of  the  sea  and  desert,  and 
the  entry  into  Canaan,  and  the  strange  scenery  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  no  less  than  the  miraculous 
agency  sustained  throughout  forty  years,  has  given 
to  this  locality  an  interest  which  is  heightened,  if 
possible,  by  the  constant  retrospect  taken  by  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testament  and  His  apos- 
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ties,  of  thia  portion  of  the  history  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  as  full  of  spiritual  lessons  necessary  for  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  all  ages.  Hence  this 
region,  which  physically  is,  and  has  probably  been 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more,  little  else  than 
a  barren  waste,  has  derived  a  moral  grandeur  and 
obtained  a  reverential  homage  which  has  spread 
with  the  dilfusion  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  to 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem  it  is  alike  holy  ground. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  localities,  assigned  to  events  even  of  firet- 
rate  magnitude,  rather  inflames  than  allays  the 
eagerness  for  identification ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  larger  array  of  tourists  than  has  probably  ever 
penetrated  any  other  country  of  equal  difficulty. 
Burckhardt,  Niebuhr,  Seefzen,  Laborde  and  Linant, 
Kuppell,  Kaumer,  Russeggcr,  Lepsius,  Henniker, 
Wellsted,  Fazakerley,  and  Miss  Martineau,  are  con- 
spicuous amongst  those  who  have  contributed  since 
the  close  of  the  last  century  to  deepen,  to  vivify, 
and  to  correct  our  impressions,  besides  the  earlier 
works  of  Monconys  in  the  17th  century,  and  Hassel- 
quist  and  Pococke  in  the  18th ;  whilst  Wilson, 
Stewart,  Bartlett,  Bonar,  Olin,  Bertou,  Robinson, 
and  Stanley,  have  added  a  rich  detail  of  illustration 
reaching  to  the  present  day.  And  thus  it  is  at 
length  "possible  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
country  itself  to  lay  down,  not  indeed  the  actual 
route  of  the  Israelites  in  every  stage,  but  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  main  alternatives  between  which  we 
must  choose,  and  in  some  cases,  the  very  spots 
themselves."  Vet  with  all  the  material  which  now 
lies  at  the  disposal  of  the  topographical  critic,  there 
is  often  a  real  poverty  of  evidence  where  there 
seems  to  be  an  abundance ;  and  the  single  lines  of 
information  do  not  weave  up  into  a  fabric  of  clear 
knowledge.  "Hitherto  no  one  traveller  has  traversed 
more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  routes  of  the  Desert, 
and  thus  the  determination  of  these  questions  has 
been  obscured ;  first,  by  the  tendency  of  every  one 
to  make  the  Israelites  follow  his  own  track ;  and 
secondly,  by  his  inability  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
son between  the  facilities  or  difficulties  which  attend 
the  routes  which  he  has  not  seen.  This  obscurity 
will  always  exist  till  some  competent  traveller  has 
explored  the  whole  Peninsula.  When  this  has  been 
fairly  done,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  important  topographical  questions  now  at  issue 
will  be  set  at  rest "  (Stanley,  S.  St  P.  33). 

1.  The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very 
starting-poiut  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ktham  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel,  now  a 
nation  of  freemen,  emerged  from  that  sea  into  which 
they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  But,  slippery 
as  is  the  physical  ground  for  any  fixture  of  the 
miracle  to  a  particular  spot,  we  may  yet  admire 
the  grandeur  and  vigour  of  the  image  of  baptism 
which  Christianity  has  appropriated  from  those 
waters.    There  their  freedom  was  won ;  "  not  of 


•  See  a  pamphlet  by  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D , »  A  Few 
Words  with  Bishop  Colenso,"  4,  5. 

b  Compare  the  use  of  the  same  word,  of  a  multitude  of 
men  or  cattle,  In  Joel,  L  18,  to  express  iv  airoptf  tlmi, 
without  reference  to  egress  or  direction  of  course,  merely 
for  want  of  food. 

•  Josepkus  {Ant.  II.  15,  $3)  speaks  of  the  obstruction  of 
precipitous  and  Impassable  mountains,  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  extravagant  language  of  the  height  of  the  bulld- 
lugs  of  the  temple.  It  Is  likely  tout  much  more,  when 
speaking  in  general  terms  of  a  spot  so  distant,  such  ex- 
pressions may  be  set  down  as  simply  rhetorical. 
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themselves,  it  was  the  gift  of  God,"  whose  Pre- 
sence visibly  preceded,  and  therefore  St  Paul  says, 
"  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloud,"  and  not  only 
"  in  the  sea."  The  fact  that  from  "  Etbam  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  their  path  struck  across  the 
sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  from  the  sea  into  the  same 
wilderness  of  Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper 
end  of  the  furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  as 
the  point  of  crossing,  for  here,  as  is  probable,  lather 
than  lower  down  the  same,  the  district  on  either 
side  would  for  a  short  distance  on  both  shores  have 
the  same  name.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ezion-Geber 
[Eziongebeh],  a  further  extension  northward  than 
at  present,  owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its 
level.  This  action  seems  to  have  been  from  early 
times  the  predominant  one,  and  traces  ot  it  have 
recently  been  observed.*  Thus  it  is  probable  as  a 
result  of  the  same  agency  that  the  sea  was  even 
then  shallow,  and  the  sudden  action  of  a  tidal  sea 
in  the  cul-de-sac  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  gulf  is 
well-known.  Our  own  Solway  Firth  is  a  familiar 
example  of  the  rise  and  rush  of  water,  surprising  at 
times,  especially  when  combined  with  the  action  of 
a  strong  wind,  even  those  habitually  cognizant  of 
its  power.  Similarly  by  merely  venturing,  it  seems, 
below  high-water  mark,  our  own  King  John  lost 
his  baggage,  regalia,  and  treasures  in  the  estuary  of 
The  Wash.  Pharaoh's  exclamation,  "  they  are  en- 
tangled (D'pDJ)*  in  the  land,"  merely  expresses 
the  perplexity  in  which  such  a  multitude  having, 
fiom  whatever  cause,  no  way  of  escape,  would  find 
themselves.  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in," 
refers  merely,  it  is  probable,  to  his  security  in  the 
belief  that,  having  reached  the  flat  of  the  waste,  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a  chariot  force, 
like  his,  and  rather  excludes  than  implies  the  notion 
of  mountains.'  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  "  east " 
in  the  Hebrew  (DHjJ  PH15),  but  in  the  LXX. 

"south"  (vcVai),  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  On  a  local 
question  the  probable  authority  of  the  latter,  exe- 
cuted in  Egypt  near  the  spot,  is  somewhat  enhanced 
above  its  ordinary  value.  The  furthest  tongue  of 
the  gulf,  now  supposed  dry,  narrows  to  a  strait 
some  way  below,  t.  * .  south  of  its  northern  ex  tremi  ty, 
as  given  in  Laborde's  map  (Commentary  on  Exod.), 
and  then  widens  again.'  In  such  a  narrow  pass 
the  action  of  the  water  would  be  strongest  when 
"  the  sea  returned,"  and  here  a  wind  anywhere 
between  E.  and  S.S.E.,  to  judge  from  that  map, 
would  produce  nearly  the  same  effect;  only  the 
more  nearly  due  E.  the  more  it  would  meet  the  sea 
at  right  angles.*  The  probability  is  certainly  that 
Pharaoh,  seeing  his .  bondmen,  now  all  but  within 
his  clutch,  vet  escaping  from  it,  would  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  especially  as  he  had  spurned  calmer 
counsels  and  remonstrances  before,  pursue  with 
headlong  rashness,  even  although,  to  a  sober  judg- 
ment guided  by  experience,  the  risk  was  plain. 


'  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  A  P.  38)  thinks  that  this  supposed 
extension  u  depends  on  arguments  which  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored." 

•  If  the  wind  were  direct  S.  It  would  at  some  points 
favour  the  notion  that "  the  passage  was  not  a  transit  but 
a  short  circuit,  returning  again  to  the  Egyptian  shore,  and 
then  pursuing  their  way  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,"  an 
explanation  favoured  *'  by  earlier  Christian  commentators, 
and  by  almost  all  the  Rabbinical  writers"  (S.  <*  P.  36). 
The  landing-place  would  on  this  view  be  considerably 
north  of  the  point  of  entering  the  sea. 

5  T  2 
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There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  names  Migdol  and 
the  "  ancient '  Magdolum,'  twelve  miles  S.  of  Pelu- 
siutn,  and  undoubtedly  described  as  '  Migdol '  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel"  (Jer.  xliv.  l.xlvi.  14;  Ezek. 
xxix.  10,  xxx.  6 ;  S.  £  P.  37),  also  between  the 
same  and  the  modern  MOHala,  "  a  gentle  slope 
through  the  hills"  towards  Suez ;  and  Pi-Hahiroth 
perhaps  is  'Ajrud.  The  "  wilderness  of  Etham  " 
probably  lay  on  either  side  adjacent  to  the  now  dry 
trough  of  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf.  Dr.  Stewart 
(  Tent  and  Khan,  64)  thinks  the  name  Etham  trace- 
able in  the  Wady  Ahthi,  on  the  Arabian  shore, 
but  this  and  the  preceding  'Ajr&d  are  of  doubtful 
identity.  The  probability  seems  on  the  whole  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  crossing  lay  to  the  N. 
of  the  Jebel  'At&kah,  which  lies  on  the  Egyptian 
side  S.  of  Suez,  and  therefore  neither  the  Ay&n 
Af&sa,1  nor,  much  less,  the  Hwnm&m  Phariin, 
further  down  on  the  eastern  shore — each  of  which 
places,  as  well  as  several  others,  claims  in  local 
legend  to  be  the  spot  of  landing — will  suit.  Still, 
these  places,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  the  region 
where  "Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
sea-shore "  (Ex.  xiv.  30).  The  crossing  place  from 
the  Egyptian  Wady  Tave&rik  to  the  'Ayin  Mum 
has  been  supported,  however,  by  Wilson,  Olin, 
Dr.  Stewart  ( Tent  and  Khan,  56),  and  others. 
The  notion  of  Muktaln  being  Migdol  will  best  suit 
t!ie  previous  view  of  the  more  northerly  passage. 
The  "  wilderness  of  Shur,"  into  which  the  Is- 
raelites "went  out"  from  the  Red  Sea,  appears 
to  be  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  continuation  of 
that  of  Etham,  for  both  in  Ex.  xv.  22,  and  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  they  are  recorded  to  have  "gone  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,"  indicated  respectively  in 
the  two  passages  as  that  of  Shur  and  that  of  Etham. 
From  the  expression  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  "  Etham,  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  the  habitable  region  would 
seem  to  have  ended  at  that  place.  Josephus  {Ant. 
vi.  7,  §3)  seems  to  identify  Pelusium  with  Shur, 
comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7  ;  but  probably,  he  merely  uses 
the  former  term  in  an  approximate  sense,  as  a  land- 
mark well-known  to  his  readers;  since  Shur  is 
described  as  "  over  against,  or  before,  Egypt  " 
(Gen.  xxv.  18),  being  perhaps  the  same  as  Sihor, 
similarly  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18. 
When  so  described,  we  may  understand  "Egypt" 
to  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense  as  excluding  Goshen 
and  the  Arabian  nome.  [Goshen.]  Shur  "  before 
Egypt,"  whatever  the  name  may  have  meant,  must 
probably  be  viewed  as  lying  eastward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Suez  to  Pelusium ;  and  the  wilderness 
named  from  it  or  from  Etham,  extended  three  days' 
journey  (for  the  Israelites)  from  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  if  not  more.  It  is  evident  that,  viewed  from 
Egypt,  the  wilderness  might  easily  take  its  name 
from  the  last  outpost  of  the  habitable  region,  whe- 


A  warm  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  Is  given  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  (Sinai,  tSe  Bedjaz  and  Soudan,  14)  as 
being  83°  Fahrenheit.  "  Robinson  found  the  water  here 
salt,  and  yielding  a  hard  deposit,  yet  the  Arabs  called 
these  spring!! '  sweet :'  there  are  several  of  them  "  (Seetsen, 
Reism,  III.  pt.  III.  431).  The  Hummam  ("  warm  baths  ") 
Pharamn  are  similar  spring*,  lying  a  little  W.  of  S.  from 
Wady  Uteit,  on  the  coast  close  to  whose  edge  rises  Ibe 
precipitous  Jebel  Huvim&m,  so  called  from  them,  and  here 
Intercepting  the  path  along  the  shore.  The  Rev.  R.  8. 
TyrwWtt,  who  made  the  desert  Joumey  in  February,  1888, 
says  that  there  may  be  a  warm  spring  out  of  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  which  form  the  AyCn  Mvta.  but  that  the 
water  of  the  larger  well  4s  cold,  and  that  he  drank  of  It. 
s  North  of  this  limit  lies  the  must  southern  wady  which 


ther  town  or  village,  whereas  in  other  aspects  it 
might  have  a  name  of  its  own,  from  some  land- 
mark lying  in  it.  Thus  the  Egyptians  may  hare 
known  it  as  connected  with  Etham,  and  the  desert 
inhabitants  as  belonging  to  Shur;  while  from  his 
residence  in  Egypt  and  sojourn  with  Jethro,  both 
names  may  have  been  familiar  to  Moses.  However 
this  may  be,  from  Suez  eastward,  the  large  desert 
tract,  stretching  as  far  east  as  the  Ghor  and  Mount 
Seir,  t.  e.  from  32°  40'  to  35°  10'  E.  long.,  begins. 
The  31st  parallel  of  latitude,  nearly  traversing 
El  'Arish,  the  "  Hiver  of  Egypt,"  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  its  northern 
limit,  where  it  really  merges  imperceptibly  into 
the  "  south  country "  of  Judah.  It  is  scarcely 
called  in  Scripture  by  any  one  general  name,  but 
the  "  wilderness  of  Pnrau  "  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  such  a  designation,  though  lost,  short  of 
the  Egyptian  or  western  limit,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur,  and  perhaps,  although  not  certainly,  curtailed 
eastward  by  that  of  Zin.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  et'TVi  range,  a  broad  angular  band  runs  across 
the  Peninsula  with  its  apex  turned  southward,  and 
pointing  towards  the  central  block  of  granite  moun- 
tains. This  is  a  tiact  of  sand  known  as  the  Debbet 
er-Ramteh  or  Ramlah,  but  which  name  is  omitted 
in  Kiepert's  map.  The  long  horizontal  range  and 
the  sandy  plain  together  form  a  natural  feature  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  pyramidal  configuration 
of  the  southern  or  Stnaitic  region.  The  "  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai "  lies  of  course  in  that  southern  region, 
in  that  part  which,  although  generally  elevated, 
is  overhung  by  higher  peaks.  How  far  this  wilder- 
ness extended  is  uncertain.  The  Irraelites  only 
traveised  the  north-western  region  of  it.  The 
"  wilderness  of  Sin  "  was  their  passage  into  it  from 
the  more  pleasant  district  of  coast  Wadys  with 
water-springs  which  succeeded  to  the  first-traversed 
wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  where  no  water  was 
found.  Sin  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
coast  strip,  now  known  as  el-K&a,  reaching  from  a 
little  above  the  Jebel  Feirin.  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude,!  down  to  and 
beyond  Tur  on  the  Red  Sea.  They  seem  to  have 
only  dipped  into  the  "  Sin  "  region  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  to  have  at  once  moved  from  the 
coast  towards  the  N.W.  upon  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  22-27, 
xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8-11).  It  is  often  impossible 
to  assign  a  distinct  track  to  this  vast  body — a  nation 
swarming  on  the  march.  The  fact,  of  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  ordinary  avenues  being  incapable  of 
containing  more  than  a  fraction  of  them,  would 
often  have  compelled  them  to  appropriate  all  or 
several  of  the  modes  of  access  to  particular  points, 
between  the  probabilities  of  which  the  judgment,  of 
travellers  is  balanced.*    Down  the  coast,  however. 


has  been  fixed  upon  by  any  considerable  number  of  autho- 
rities for  Ellm,  from  which  the  departure  was  taken 
Into  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Seetien,  but  lie  alone,  tog 
gests  that  Kllm  Is  to  be  found  In  a  warm  spring  In  a 
northerly  direction  from  TGr,  at  a  very  slight  distance, 
which  waters  the  extensive  date-palm  plantations  there. 
If  this  were  so  Tur  Itself  would  have  certainly  been  In- 
cluded in  the  radios  of  the  camp ;  but  it  is  nnlikely  that 
they  went  so  far  south. 

t>  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  the  battle  In  Rephldim  with  Amalefc. 
To  look  about  for  a  battle-field  large  enough  to  give 
sufficient  space  for  two  boats  wor'hy  of  representing 
Israel  and  Amalek,  and  to  reject  all  sites  where  this  pos- 
sibility is  not  obvious,  is  an  unsafe  method  of  criticism. 
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from  Ethan)  or  the  Suez  region  southwards,  the  course 
is  broad  and  open',  and  there  the  track  would  be  more 
definite  and  united.  Before  going  into  the  further 
details  of  this  question,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at 
the  general  configuration  of  the  et-  TUi  region,  com- 
puted at  40  parasangs,  or  about  140  miles,  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  Jnkut,  the 
famous  geographer  of  Hamah  ( Seetzen,  Seieen,  iii. 
47).  For  a  description  of  the  rock  desert  of  Sinai, 
in  which  nature  has  cast,  as  it  were,  a  pyramid  of 
granite,  culminating  at  Urn  Slutumer,  9300  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  cloven  and  sulcated  iu  every 
direction  by  wadys  into  minor  blocks,  see  Sinai. 

II.  The  twin  Gulfs  of  Suez  and' Akabah,  into  which 
the  Red  Sea  separates,  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  its 
W.  and  E.  sides  respectively.  One  or  other  of  them 
is  in  sight  from  almost  all  the  summits  of  the 
Sinaitic  cluster,  and  from  the  highest  points  both 
branches.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  tiulf  of  Suez  is 
strewn  with  shells,  and  with  the  forests  of  sub- 
marine vegetation  wiiich  possibly  gave  the  whole  sea 
its  Hebrew  appellation  of  the  "  Sea  of  Weeds."  The 
"  huge  trunks  "  of  its  "  trees  of  coral  may  be  seen 
even  on  the  dry  shore ;"  while  at  Tir,  cabins  are 
formed  of  madrepores  gathered  from  it,  and  the 
dtbrit  of  conchylia  lie  thickly  heaped  on  the  beach.1 
Similar  "coralline  forests "  are  described  (8.  and 
P.  83)  as  marking  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  whole  Peninsula  is  a 
plateau  bounded  southwards  by  the  rauge  of  et-Tih, 
which  droops  across  it  on  the  map  with  a  curve 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  slack  cliain,  whose  points 
of  suspension  are,  westwards,  Suez,  and  eastward, 
but  further  south,  some  "  sandstone  cliffs,  which 
shut  off"  k  this  region  from  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah. 
The  north-western  member  of  this  chain  converges 
with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  till  the  two  run 
nearly  parallel.  Its  eastern  member  throws  off 
several  fragments  of  long  and  short  ridges  towards 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  northern  plateau  called 
from  it  et-Tih.  The  Jebel  Dillal  (Burckhardt, 
DheM)  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  continuations 
of  this  eastern  member  (Seetzen,  Heisen,  iii.  pt.  Hi. 
413).  The  greatest  elevation  in  the  ct-Tih  range 
is  attained  a  little  W.  of  the  meridian  34°,  near  its 
most  southerly  point ;  it  is  here  4ti54  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  the  watershed 
of  the  plateau  runs  obliquely  between  N.  and  E. 
towards  Hebron;  westward  of  which  line,  and 
northward  from  the  westerly  member  of  Jebel  et- 
Tih,  the  whole  wady-system  is  drained  by  the  great 
Wady  el-Arish,  along  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  shorter  and  much  steeper  slope 
eastward  partly  converges  into  the  large  ducts  of 
Wadys  Fikreh  and  el-Jeib,  entering  the  Dead  Sea's 
south-western  angle  through  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Gh6r,and  partly  finds  an  outlet  nearly  parallel, 
but  further  to  the  S.,  by  the  Wady  Jerafeh  into 
the  'Arabah.  The  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(1300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean)  explains  the 

Tbe  most  reticulated  mass  of  wadys  in  the  whole  penin- 
sula, if  deemed  worth  fighting  tor,  would  form  a  battle- 
ground for  all  practical  purposes,  though  not  properly  a 
"field"  of  battle,  and  the  battle  might  decisively  settle 
supremacy  wlihln  certain  limits,  although  no  regular 
mctbod  of  warlare  might  be  applicable,  and  the  numbers 
actually  engaged  might  be  Inconsiderable.  It  would 
perhaps  resemble  somewhat  more  closely  a  street  fight  for 
the  mastery  of  a  town. 

>  Stanley,  8.  &  /'.  5  ;  Hamilton,  Sinai,  the  Iledjai,  and 
Suudan.  II. 

»  Sunk-)-,  H.  *  P.  a. 


greater  steepness  of  this  eastern  slope.  In  crossing 
this  plateau,  Seetzen  found  that  rain  and  wind  had 
worked  depressions  in  parts  of  its  fiat,  which  con- 
tained a  few  shrubs  or  isolated  bushes.  This  tint 
rose  here  and  there  in  heights  steep  on  one  side, 
composed  of  white  chalk  with  frequent  lumps  of 
Hint  embedded  (iii.  48).  The  plateau  has  a  central 
point  in  the  station  mKhan  ftukhl,  so  named  from 
the  date-trees  which  once  adorned  its  wady,  but 
which  have  all  disappeared.  This  point  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  Suez  westward,  'Akabah  eastward, 
et-'Aruh  northward,  and  the  foot  of  Jebel  M&sa 
southward.  It  lies  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  "  Hadj- 
route,"  between  Suez  and  'Akabah,  which  traverses 
"  a  boundless  flat,  dreary  and  desolate  "  {ibid.  56), 
and  is  1494'  feet  above  the  Mediterranean — nearly 
on  the  same  meridian  as  the  highest  point  before 
assigned  to  et-Tth.  On  this  meridian  also  lies  Cm 
Slutumer  farther  south,  the  highest  point  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  having  an  elevation  of  9300 
feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  et-Tth.  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  the  same  meridian  lies  el-'Ariah,  and  the 
southern  cape,  R&a  Mohammed,  is  situated  about 
34°  17'.  Thus  the  parallel  31°,  and  the  meridian 
34°,  form  important  axes  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  Peninsula.  A  full  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  et-Tih  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  177,  8, 
199),  together  with  a  memorandum  of  the  tra- 
vellers who  explored  it  previously  to  himself. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.  of 
the  et-Tih  range,  which  is  raised  terrace-wise  by  a 
step  from  the  level  of  the  Ghdr,  rises  a  singular 
second,  or,  reckoning  that  level  itself,  a  third  pla- 
feau,  superimposed  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
et-  Tth  region.  These  Russegger  (Map)  distinguishes 
as  three  terraces  in  the  chalk  ridges.  Dr.  Kruse,  in 
his  Anmerhmjen  on  Seetzen's  travels  (iii.  pt  iii. 
410),  remarks  that  the  Jebel  et-Tih  is  the  mantes 
nigri,  or  uihavts  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  view  that 
range  descends  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Peninsula,  thus  including  of  course  the  Sinaitic 
region.  This  confusion  arose  from  a  want  of  dis- 
tinct conception  of  geographical  details.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  dark,  or  even 
black  colour,  which  is  observable  in  parts  (see 
p.  1750,  note '). 

The  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah,  ciossing 
the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  a  little  S.  of  E.,  may 
stand  for  the  chord  of  the  are  of  the  et-  TVi  range, 
the  length  of  which  latter  is  about  120  miles.  This 
slope,  descending  northwards  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  of  limestone  (S.andP.  7),  covered  with 
coarse  gravel  interspersed  with  black  flints  and 
drift  (Kussegger's  Map).  But  its  desolation  has 
not  always  been  so  extreme,  oxen,  asses,  and  sheep 
having  once  grazed  in  parts  of  it  where  now  only 
the  camel  is  found.  Three  passes  through  the 
et-Tih  range  are  mentioned  by  Robiuson  (i.  p.  123 ; 
comp.  5(51-3,  App.  xxii.) — er-Kakineh,  the  western  ; 
el-Mureikhy,  the  eastern  ;  and  el-  W&rsah,  between 


m  Seetzen,  who  crossed  this  route  6  hours  to  the  E.  of 
this  k lation.  says  that  this  road,  and  not  the  range  of 
tt-nh,  is  the  political  division  of  the  country,  all  the 
country  to  tbe  3.  of  the  road  being  reckoned  as  the  TAr, 
and  that  northwards  as  appertaining  to  Syria  (Arum, 
Hi.  410-11,  comp.  p.  M).  His  course  lay  between  the 
route  torn  Hebron  to  'Akabah,  and  that  from  Hebron 
to  Sues.  He  went  straight  southwards  to  Fciran ;  a 
route  which  no  traveller  has  followed  since. 

■  This  measurement  is  a  mean  between  that  given  In 
Stanley  (map.  8.  &  I :  S),  and  Unssccgcr'a  111101810,  as  given 
by  SeeUcti  (/t'eiten.  III.  pt.  ill.  411). 
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the  two.  These  all  meet  S.  of  Ruhaibeh  (Reho- 
botb,  Gen.  xxri.  22?),  in  about  N.  lat.  31°  5', 
E.  long.  34°  42'.  and  thence  diverge  towards  He- 
bron and  Gaza.  The  eastern*  is  noted  by  Hus- 
segger  as  4853  feet*  above  sea-level.  Seetzen  took 
the  et-Tth  range  for  the  "  Mount  Seir,"  passed  on 
the  way  from  Sinai  (Horeb,  Deut.  i.  2)  to  Kadesh 
Barnes  by  the  Israelites  (Reism,  iii.  28 ;  comp. 
ibid.  K ruse's  Anmerkungen,  pt.  iii.  417).  It 
would  form  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  left  to  the 
Israelites,  going  south-eastwards  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Seetzen,  proceeding  towards 
Suez,  t.  e.  in  the  opposite  direction,  mentions  a  high 
sandy  plain  (Reisen,  iii.  p.  lfl),  apparently  near 
Wady  G/.&rtmdel,  whence  its  steep  southern  face  was 
visible  in  a  white  streak  stretching  westwards  and 
eastwards.  Dr.  Stanley  (J3.  and  P.  7)  says,  "how- 
ever much  the  other  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  vary 
in  form  or  height,  the  mountains  of  the  Tin  are  al- 
ways alike — always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline 
and  blanched  desolation."  *  They  appear  like  "  a  long 
limestone  wall."  This  traveller  saw  them,  how- 
ever, only  «'  from  a  distance "  (ibid,  and  note  2). 
Seetzen,  who  crossed  them,  going  from  Hebron  to 
Sinai,  says  of  the  view  from  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  lower  mountain-line :  "  What  a  landscape  was 
that  1  looked  down  upon  1  On  all  sides  the  most 
frightful  wilderness  extended  out  of  sight  in  every 
direction,  without  tree,  shrub,  or  speck  of  green. 
It  was  an  alternation  of  flats  and  hills,  for  the  most 
part  black  as  night,  only  the  naked  rock-walls  on 
the  hummocks  and  heights  showed  patches  of 
dazzling  whiteness »  ....  a  striking  image  of  our 
globe,  when,  through  Phaeton's  carelessness,  the 
sun  came  too  near  to  it"  (Reisen,  iii.  p.  50). 
Similarly,  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Wady  el- 
Bidra,  by  which  he  passed  the  et-Tth  range  (see 
note  °  below),  he  says :  "  On  the  S.  side  rose  a  con- 
siderable range,  desolate,  craggy,  and  naked.  All 
was  limestone,  chalk,  and  flint.  The  chalk  clifis 
gave  the  steep  oft-set  of  the  Tth  range  on  its  S. 
side  the  aspect  of  a  mow  mountain  "  (p.  62). 

The  other  routes  which  traverse  the  Peninsula 
are,  that  from  Hebron  to  Suez  along  the  maritime 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  passing  el-'Arah ;  that  from  Suez  to  T&r 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  through  the 
Ada;  and  that  from  'Akabah,  near  Eziongeber, 
ascending  the  western  wall  of  the  'Arabah  through 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  by  several  passes,  not  far 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to- 
wards Hebron,  in  a  course  here  nearly  N.W.,  then 
again  N.»  A  modern  mountain  road  has  been  par- 
tially constructed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  the  pass  of 
the  Wady  Hebron,  leading  from  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  convent  commonly  called 


•  Seetzen  probably  took  this  eastern  pass,  which  leads 
out  into  the  Wady  BerSh  (Seetzen.  El  Bidra,  called  also 
Bl  Sehdide,  Reisen,  III.  pt.  111.  411,  K ruse's  Anmerkungen. 
comp  ill.  6J).  He,  however,  shortly  before  crossing  the 
range,  came  upon  '*  a  flat  hilt  yielding  wholesome  pasture 
Tor  camels,  considerable  numbers  (Haufen)  of  which  are 
met  with  here,  also  two  herds  of  goats  and  some  sheep" 
(ill.  60);  not  strictly  confirming  the  previous  statement, 
which  is  Or.  Robinson's. 

»  It  Is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
figure  (4615  ft.)  given  by  Dr.  Stanley  (S.  &  P.,  map, 
p.  5)  apparently  as  the  extreme  height  of  the  moudtain 
Kl-odjme  (Stanley,  J.  Kdime),  since  we  might  expect  that 
the  pass  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  highest  point. 
Instead  of  higher.  On  this  mountain,  see  p.  Her,  note 

«  Seetzen  (Iii.  66)  remarks  that  "  the  slope  of  the  et-Tik 


St.  Catharine's.  The  ascent  from  the  trough  of  the 
'Arabah  (which  is  steeper-sided  at  its  N.W.  ex- 
tremity than  elsewhere),  towards  the  general  plateau 
is  by  the  pass  el-Khurar,  by  which  the  level  of 
that  brood  surface  is  attained.  The  smaller  plateau 
rests  obliquely  upon  the  latter,  abutting  on  the  Dead 
Sea  at  Masada,  where  its  side  and  that  of  the  lower 
floor  converge,  and  is  reached  by  ascending  through 
the  higher  Nukb  cs-Svfa.  Its  face,  corresponding 
to  the  southern  face  of  the  TVt  plateau,  looks  con- 
siderably to  the  W.  of  S.,  owing  to  this  obliquity, 
and  is  delineated  like  a  well-defined  mountain-wall 
in  Kiepert's  map,  having  at  the  S.E.  angle  a  bold 
buttress  in  the  Jebel  Mukhr&h,  and  at  the  S.W. 
another  in  the  Jebel  'Araif  en-Nakah,  which  stands 
out  apparently  in  the  wilderness  like  a  promontory 
at  sea.  From  the  former  mountain,  its  most 
southerly  point,  at  about  30°  20'  N.  L.,  this 
plateau  extends  northward  a  little  east,  till  it 
merges  in  the  southern  slope  of  Judea,  but  at  about 
30°  50'  N.  L.,  is  cut  nearly  through  by  the  Wady 
Fikreh,  trenching  its  area  eastward,  and  not  quite 
meeting  the  Wady  Hurrah,  which  has  its  declivity 
apparently  toward  the  Wady  el-Arish  westward. 
The  face  of  mountain-wall  mentioned  above  may 
probably  be  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  or  this 
whole  higher  plateau  may  be  so  (Deut.  i.  7, 19, 20). 
A  line  drawn  northwards  from  Rds  Mohammed 
passes  a  little  to  the  W.  of  'Araif  en-Nakah.  A 
more  precise  description  of  some  parts  of  this  plateau 
has  been  given  under  Kadesh. 

On  the  whole,  except  in  the  Debbet  er-Bamlek, 
sand  is  rare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  little  or 
none  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  plain  el-Kaa  on  the 
S.W.  coast  is  gravelly  rather  than  sandy  (S.  and  P. 
8).  Of  sandstone  on  the  edges  of  the  granitic  central 
mass  there  is  no  lack.'  It  is  chiefly  found  between 
the  chalk  and  limestone  of  et-Tth  and  the  southern 
rocky  triangle  of  Sinai.  Thus  the  Jebel  Dillal 
is  of  sandstone,  in  tall  vertical  cliffs,  forming  the 
boundary  of  er-Ramleh  on  the  east  side,  and  similar 
steep'  sandstone  clifls  are  visible  in  the  same  plain, 
lying  on  its  if.  and  N.W.  sides  (Seetzen,  iii.  66 ; 
comp.  pt.  iii.  413).  In  the  Wady  Mokatteb  "the 
soft  surface  of  these  sandstone  clifls  offered  ready 
tablets  "  to  the  unknown  wayfarers  who  wrote  the 
"  Sinaitic  inscriptions."  This  stone  gives  in  some 
parts  a  strong  red  hue  to  the  nearer  landscape,  and 
softens  into  shades  of  the  subtlest  delicacy  in  the 
distance.  Where  the  surface  has  been  broken  away, 
or  fretted  and  eaten  by  the  action  of  water,  these 
hues  are  most  vivid  (S.  and  P.  10-12).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Egyptians  worked  the  limestone 
of  et-Ti/i,  and  that  that  material,  as  found  in 
the  pyramids,  was  there  quarried.  The  hardness 
of  the  granite  in  the  Jebel  et-Tur  has  been  em- 


range  snows  an  equal  wildness"  to  that  of  the  desert  on 
Its  northern  side. 

*  Comp.  Dr.  Stanley's  description  of  the  march  down 
the  Wady  Tayibeh  "  between  vast  cliffs  white  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  of  a  black  calcined  colour"  (S.4  P 
69). 

*  Nearly  following  tbls  track  In  the  opposite  direction, 
I.  e.  to  inc  S.E.,  Seetzen  went  from  Hebron  to  JUddara  (al. 
Madurah,  or  Modera),  passing  by  Ham,  ei-A'irnW  (the 
"Curmet"  of  Nabal's  pasture-ground  In  1  Sam.  xxv.  2), 
and  Arur  (Reiten,  III.  10-18). 

*  A  remarkable  sandstone  mountain  on  the  SAW  plain 
near  the  sea  is  the  Jebel  Xakue  ("  bell ").  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  ringing  sound  made  by  the  sand  pouring 
over  u*  clifls  (Stewart,  T.  4  K.  386,  comp.  Russrggcr 
Reixa,  Ul.  2171. 
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phatically  noticed  by  travellers.  Thus,  in  coustruct- 
iitg  recently  the  mountain  road  for  Abbas  Pasha, 
"  (he  rocks "  were  found  "  obstinately  to  resist 
even  the  gunpowder's  blast,"  and  the  sharp  glass- 
like  edges  of  the  granite  soon  wear  away  the  work- 
men's shoes  and  cripple  their  feet  (Hamilton,  Sinai, 
tin  Hedjaz,  and  Suudan,  17).  Similarly,  Laborde 
says  {Comm.  on  Xum.  xxxiii.  36) :  "  In  my  journey 
tcross  that  country  (from  Egypt,  through  Sinai  to 
the  (jhoi),  I  had  carried  from  Cairo  two  pair  of  shoes ; 
tl.ey  were  cut,  and  my  feet  came  through  ;  when  I 
arrived  at  'Akabah,  luckily  I  tbund  in  the  magazines 
of  that  fortress  two  other  pair  to  replace  them.  On 
my  return  to  Sinai,  I  was  barefoot  again.  Hussein 
then  procured  me  sandals  half  an  inch  thick,  which, 
on  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  themselves  were  reduced  to 
uothiug,  though  they  had  well-preserved  my  feet/' 
jeetzeu  noticed  on  Mount  St.  Catherine  that  the 
granite  was  "  tine-grained  and  very  firm  "  (iii.  90). 
For  the  area  of  greatest  relief  in  the  surface  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  see  Sinai,  §1,  2,  3.  The  name 
lebel  et-l'&r  includes  the  whole  cluster  of  moun- 
tains from  el-Fweia  on  the  N.  to  Urn  Shaumer  on 
the  S.,  and  from  Mfaa  and  ed-Deir  on  the  E.  to 
llum'r  and  Serbil  on  the  W.,  including  St.  Cathe- 
rine, nearly  S.W.  of  ifusa.  By  "  Sinai "  is  gene- 
rally understood  the  Misa  plateau,  between  the 
Wady  Ledji  (Stanley,  Map)  and  the  Wady 
Shueib  on  its  western  and  north-eastern  tiauks, 
and  bounded  north-westward  by  the  Wady  er- 
Jiaheh,  and  south-eastward  by  tie  Wady  Sebayeh 
{Scbaiyeli,  Stanley,  ib.).  The  Arabs  give  the  name 
of  Jilr — properly  meaning  a  high  mountain  (Stan- 
ley, S.  and  P.  8) — to  the  whole  region  south  of 
the  Hadj-route  from  Suez  to  'Akabah  as  far  as  fids- 
Mohammed  (see  above,  p.  1749, note").  The  name 
of  Tir  is  also  emphatically  given  to  the  cultivable 
region  lying  S.W.  of  the  Jebel  et-T&r.  Its  fine 
and  rich  date-palm  plantation  lies  a  good  way 
southwards  down  the  Gulf  ot  Suez.  Here  opens 
on  the  sea  the  most  fertile  wady  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula  (Burckhardt,  Arab.  ii.  362 ;  Well- 
sted,  ii.  9),  receiving  all  the  waters  which  now 
down  the  range  of  Sinai  westward 1  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.  19). 

HI.  A  most  important  general  question,  alter 
settling  the  outline  of  this  "  wilderness,"  is  die  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting  animal  and 
human  life,  especially  when  taxed  by  the  consumption 
of  such  flocks  and  herds  as  the  Israelites  took  with 
them  from  Egypt,  and  probably — though  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  this  last  was  supplied  by  the 
manna — by  the  demand  made  on  its  resources  by  a 
host  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  souls.»  In 


"  The  following  positions  by  Esst  longitude  from  Psrls 
are  given  In  Seetsen,  III.  pt  ill.,  Anmerk.  414 : — 
Soci,  29*  67'  30".  Bcrgbana 
'Afeibab,  28*  45',  Niebubr;  bat  28*  55'  by  others. 
Convent  St.  Catherine,  2s*  36*  40"  6"',  Seetsen  and  Zacb ; 

but  31*  3J'  54"  by  KUppelL 
Sinai,  28*  4«'. 

Has  Mohammed,  27*  43'  24". 
Hut  there  must  be  grave  errors  in  the  figures,  since  Suez 
is  placed  furthest  to  the  east  of  all  the  places  named, 
whereas  It  lies  furthest  to  the  west;  also 'Akabah  lies  an 
entire  degree,  by  Kiepert's  map,  to  the  esst  of  the  Con- 
vent, whereas  It  Is  here  put  at  leas  than  9' ;  and  Hat 
Mohammed,  which  lies  farther  to  the  east  than  all  these 
except  'Akabah.  Is  placed  to  the  west  of  tbera  ail. 

•  l)r.  Stanley  (S.  &  P.  24,  note  '),  following  EwaM 
(daduchte,  II.  SI,  253,  259,  2nd  edit.),  says,  "the  most 
recent  and  the  most  critical  Investigation  of  this  (the 
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answer  to  this  question,  "much,"  it  has  been 
observed  {8:  and  P.  24),  "  may  be  allowed  for  the 
spread  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  tar  and  wide  through 
the  whole  Peninsula,  and  also  for  the  constant 
means  of  support  from  their  own  flocks  and  herds. 
Something,  too,  might  be  elicited  from  the  undoubted 
tact  that  a  population  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
whole  permanent  population  of  the  Peninsula  does 
actually  pass  through  the  desert,  in  the  caravan  ol 
the  5000  African  Pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
But,  amongst  these  considerations,  it  is  important 
to  observe  what  indications  there  may  be  of  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  having  ever  been  able  to  furnish 
greater  resources  than  at  present.  These  indications 
are  well  summed  up  by  Hitter  {Sinai,  pp.  926, 927). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetation  of  the  wadys 
has  considerably  decreased.  In  part,  this  would  be  an 
inevitable  effect  of  the  violence  of  the  winter  torrents. 
The  trunks  of  palm-trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what  may 
hare  been  the  devastation  produced  among  those 
mountains  where  the  floods,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  must  have  been  violent  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  Palestine;  whilst  the  peculiar  cause— the  im- 
pregnation of  salt — which  has  preserved  the  vestiges 
of  the  older  vegetation  there,  has  here,  of  course,  no 
existence.  The  traces  of  such  a  destruction  were 
pointed  out  to  Burckhardt  {Arab.  533)  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  having  occurred 
within  half  a  century  before  his  visit;  also  to 
Wellsted  (ii.  15),  as  having  occurred  near  Tux  in 
1832.  In  part,  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
the  reckless  waste  of  the  Bedouin  tribes — reckless 
in  destroying  and  careless  in  replenishing.  A  fire,  a 
pipe,  lit  under  a  grove  of  desert  trees,  may  clear 
away  the  vegetation  of  a  whole  valley. 

"  The  acacia*  trees  have  been  of  late  years  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Bedouins  for  the  sake  ot 
charcoal,"  which  forms  "  the  chief,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  the  only  traffic  of  the  Peninsula '" 
{8.  and  P.  24).  Thus,  the  clearance  of  this  tree 
in  the  mountains  where  it  abounded  once,  and 
its  decrease  in  the  neighbour  groups  in  which  it 
exists  still,  is  accounted  tor,  since  the  monks  appear 
to  have  aided  the  devastation.  Vegetation,  where 
maintained,  nourishes  water  and  keeps  alive  its 
own  life;  and  no  attempts  to  produce  vegetation 
auywhere  in  this  desert  seem  to  have  failed.  "  The 
gardens  at  the  wells  of  Moses,  under  the  French 
and  English  agents  from  Suez,  and  the  gardens  in 
the  valleys  of  Jebel  MOsa,  under  the  care  of  the 
Greek  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St.  "Catherine,"  are 
conspicuous  examples  {lb.  26).    Besides,  a  traveller 


Israellush)  history  Inclines  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  600,000 
(males  of  the  warlike  age)  as  authentic" 

*  Dr.  Stanley  (25)  thinks  the  ark  and  wooden  utensils 
of  the  Tabernacle  were  of  this  timber.  Seetsen  (Hi.  109) 
saw  no  trees  nearly  big  enough  for  such  service,  and  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  the  material  was  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  travelling  caravans ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  thinks  that  the  tree  ( Jftmou  Xilotica)  is  In  this 
wilderness  below  Its  usual  size,  or  that  not  this  but  some- 
thing else  Is  the  "  Sbitum-wood  "  of  the  A.  V. 

J  So  called,  but  the  proper  name  appears  to  be  t^c 
ayuvs  /icra^op^twrcMf,  i.  e.  the  TrantDguratlon  of  our 
Lord,  represented  in  the  great  mosaic  of  Justinian,  In 
the  apse  of  Its  church,  probably  of  bis  age,  as  Is  also 
the  name  ( Tyrwhltt).  The  transfer  or  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine  thither  from  Egypt  by  angels  is  only  one  of  the 
local  legends;  but  its  association  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated with  travellers  (Seetsen,  111.  pt.  iii.  414.  6). 
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in  the  1 6th  century  calls  the  Wady  er-Kahek  in  front 
of  the  Convent,  now  entirely  bare,  "  a  vast  green 
plain."*  In  this  wilderness,  too,  abode  Amalek, 
"  the  first  of  the  nations,"  powerful  enough  seri- 
ously to  imperil  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  it,  and  importantly  contributing  to  subse- 
quent history  under  the  monarchy.  Besides  whom 
we  have  "  king  Aral  the  Cnnaanite,  who  dwelt  in 
the  south,"  i.  e.  apparently  on  the  terrace  of  moun- 
tain overhanging  the  Ghdr  near  Masada  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  a  region  now  wholly  desolate.  If  his 
people  were  identical  with  the  Amorites  or  Canaan- 
ites  of  Num.  xiv.  43  ;  Deut.  i.  44,  then,  besides 
the  Amalekites  of  Ex.  xvii.  8,  we  have  one  other 
host  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  desert,  who 
fought  with  Israel  on  equal  or  superior  terms ;  and, 
if  they  are  not  identical,  we  have  two  such  (Num. 
xiv.  40-45,  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Deut.  i.  43,  44). 
These  must  have  been  "something  more  than  a 
mere  handful  of  Bedouins.  The  Egyptian  copper- 
mines,  monuments,  and  hieroglyphics  in  Surabit  el- 
Khadtm  and  the  Wady  MUg/idra,  imply  a  degree 
of  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  Peninsula  "  in 
a  period  probably  older  than  the  Exodus,  "  of  which 
all  other  traces  have  long  ceased.  The  ruined 
cities  of  Edom  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  'Arabah, 
and  the  remains  and  history  of  Petra  itself,  indi- 
cate a  traffic  and  a  population  in  these  remote 
regions  which  now  is  almost  inconceivable  "  (8.  Sf  P. 
26).  Even  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d.  showed 
traces  of  habitation,  some  of  which  still  remain  in 
ruined  cells  and  gardens,  &c.,  far  exceeding  the  tale 
told  by  present  facts.  Scetzen,  in  what  is  perhaps  ns 
arid  and  desolate  a  region  as  any  in  the  whole 
desert,  asked  his  guide  to  mention  all  the  neigh- 
bouring places  whose  names  he  knew.  He  received 
a  list  of  sixty-three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madurah,  Petra,  and  'Akabah,  and  of  twelve  more 
in  the  Ohir  et-Saphia,  of  which  total  of  seventy- 
five  all  save  twelve  are  now  abandoned  to  the 
desert,  and  have  retained  nothing  aave  their  names 
— "  a  proof,"  he  remarks,  "  that  in  very  early  ages 
this  region  was  extremely  populous,  and  that  the 
furious  rage  with  which  the  Arabs,  both  before  and 
after  the  age  of  Mahomet,  assailed  the  Greek  em- 
perors, was  able  to  convert  into  a  waste  this 
blooming  region,  extending  from  the  limit  of  the 
Hedjaz  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  "  (Seisen, 
iii.  17,  18). 

Thus  the  same  traveller  in  the  same  journey 
from  Hebron  to  Madurah)  entered  a  Wady  called 
el-Jemcn,  where  was  no  trace  of  water  save  moist 
spots  in  the  sand,  but  on  making  a  hole  with  the 
hand  it  was  quickly  full  of  water,  good  and  drink- 
able (16.  13).  The  same,  if  saved  iu  a  cistern,  and 
served  out  by  sluices,  might  probably  hare  clothed 
the  bare  wady  with  verdure.  This  is  confirmed 
by  his  remark  (ibid.  83),  that  a  blooming  vegeta- 
tion shows  itself  in  tins  climate  wherever  there  is 
water;  ns  well  as  by  the  example  of  the  tank 
system  as  practised  in  Hiudostan.  He  also  notices 
that  there  are  quicksands  in  many  spots  of  the 
Dtf'bet  er-liamich,  which  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, unless  as  caused  by  accumulations  of  water 
(ibid.  67).  Similarly  iu  the  desert  Wady  el- 
Kt<dcis  between  Hebron  and  Sinai,  he  found  a  spot 


•  Monconys  quoted  by  Stanley,  S.  and  I'. 

■  Seetzen  speaks  In  one  place  of  a  few  shell-fish  being 
seen  along  its  souLlum  shcre.  Compare  Stanley,  S.  <fc  P. 
293.  [Ska,  the  Salt.] 

i>  The  word  Midbar  has  been  examined  under  the  luad 


of  quicksand  with  sparse  shrubs  growing  in  it 
(ft.  48). 

Now  the  question  is  surely  a  pertinent  one,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  subsistence  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings, 
how  the  sixty-three  perished  communities  named 
by  Seetzen's  guide  can  have  supported  themselves  ? 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  fish  cannot  live  in  the 
Dead  Sea,*  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that 
these  extinct  towns  or  villages  were  in  any  large 
proportion  near-  enough  to  its  waters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  resources,  even  if  such  existed.  To 
suppose  that  the  country  could  ever  have  supported 
extensive  coverts  for  game  is  to  assume  the  most 
difficult  of  all  solutions  of  the  question.  The 
creatures  that  find  shelter  about  the  rocks,  as  hares, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  jerboas,  and  the  lizards  that 
burrow  in  the  sand  (el-Dsobb),  alluded  to  by  this 
traveller  in  several  places  (iii.  67,  comp.  pt  iii. 
416-442,  and  Laborde,  Comm.  on  Xttm.  xxxiii.  42), 
are  far  too  few,  to  judge  from  appearances,  to  do 
more  than  eke  out  a  subsistence,  the  staple  of  which 
must  have  been  otherwise  supplied  ;  and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  6uch  casual  windfalls  as 
swarms  of  edible  locusts,  or  flights  of  quails. 
Nor  can  the  memory  of  these  places  be  probablj 
connected  with  the  distant  period  when  Petra,  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Nabatheans,  enjoyed 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  Levant  and  Egypt 
westwards,  and  the  rich  communities  further  east. 
There  is  least  of  all  reason  for  supposing  that  ir 
the  produce  of  mines,  or  by  asphalt  gathered  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  by  any  other  native  commodities, 
they  can  ever  have  enjoyed  a  commerce  of  their 
own.  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  must  in  some  way  have  support*! 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the 
produce  for  which  it  is  most  adapted  is  either  thst 
of  the  date-palm,  or  that  to  which  earlier-  parallels 
point,  as  those  of  Jethro  and  the  Kenites,  and  of 
the  various  communities  in  the  southern  border  of 
Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  3,  4;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  27-31),  viz.  that  of  pasturage  for  flocks  and 
herds,  a  possibility  which  seems  solely  to  depend  on 
adequately  husbandiug  the  water  supplied  by  the 
rains.  This  tallies  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"l3nO,  for  "  wilderness,"  i.  e.  "  a  wide  open  space, 

with  or  without  actual  pasture,  the  country  of  the 
nomads,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  settled'  people "  (3.  and  P.  486,  App. 
§9).k  There  seems  however  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  a  capacity  for  pasturage,  whether  actually 
realized  or  not.  This  corresponds,  too,  with  the 
"  thin,"  or  rather  "  transparent  coating  of  vegeta- 
tion," seen  to  clothe  the  greater  pait  of  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness  in  the  present  day  (ibid.  16,  22),  and 
which  furnishes  an  initial  minimum  from  which 
human  fostering  hands  might  extend  the  prospect 
of  possible  resources  up  to  a  point  as  far  in  excess 
of  present  facts  as  were  the  numbers  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host  above  the  6000  Bedouins  computed  now 
to  lbmi  the  population  of  the  desert.  As  regards 
the  date-palm,  Hasselquist  speaks  as  though  it  alone 
afforded  the  means  of  lite  to  some  existing  Arab 
communities.    Hamilton  (Sinai,  fc,  17)  says  that 


of  Desert  [vol.  I.  429].  The  writer  of  thai  article  hat 
nothing  to  add  to  It,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
tbc  term  in  Jer.  if.  1,  where  the  prophet  Id  two  words 
gives  an  exact  Uelinltiou  of  a  Midbar:  "a  land  vU 
fon-n  "—thai  is.  left  to  nature.  [G.J 
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in  his  path  by  the  Wady  Hebron,  towards  the 
modern  Sinai,  44  small  clumps  of  uncultivated 
date-trees  rise  between  the  granite  walls  of  the 
pass,  wherever  the  winter  torrents  have  left  suffi- 
cient detritus  for  their  nourishment."  And  again, 
titer  describing  the  pass  of  the  Convent,  he  con- 
tinues, 44  beneath  lies  a  veritable  chaos,  through 
which  now  trickles  a  slender  thread  of  water,  where 
in  winter  rushes  down  a  boiling  torrent"*  (t'6. 
19).  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
resources  of  the  desert,  under  a  careful  economy  of 
nature's  bounty,  might  be,  to  its  present  means  of 
subsistence,  as  that  winter  torrent's  volume  to  that 
summer  streamlet's  slender  thread.  In  the  Wady 
Hebr&n  this  traveller  found  44  a  natural  bath," 
formed  in  the  granite  by  the  'Ain  jHebrin,  called 
"the  Christians'  pool"  (to.  17).  Two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  the  Jebel  M&sa  he  came  upon  44  a 
frozen  streamlet"  (i'6.  30);  and  Seetzen,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  found  snow  lying  about  in  sheltered 
clefts  of  the  Jebel  Vatliarin,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  (iii.  92).  Hamilton 
encountered  on  the  Jebel  Man  a  thunderstorm, 
with  44  heavy  rain "  (Sinai,  d/c,  16).  There 
seems  on  the  whole  no  deficiency  of  precipitation. 
Indeed  the  geographical  situation  would  rather 
bespeak  a  copious  supply.  Any  southerly  wind 
must  bring  a  lair  amount  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  Red  Sea,  or  from  one  of  its  expanding  aims, 
which  embrace  the  Peninsula  on  either  side,  like 
the  blades  of  a  forfex ;  while  at  no  greater  distance 
than  140  miles  northward  roll  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  supplying,  we  may  suppose,  their 
quota,  which  the  much  lower  ranges  of  the  Tlh 
and  Odjme  cannot  effectually  intercept.  Nor  is 
there  any  such  shelter  from  rain-clouds  on  either 
of  the  Gulls  of  Suez  and  'Akabah,  as  the  long  line 
of  mountains  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Egypt,  which 
screens  the  rain  supply  of  the  former  from  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
formation of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  high  wedge  of 
granitic  mountains  at  its  core,  would  rather  receive 
and  condense  the  vapours  from  either  gulf,  and 
precipitate  their  bounty  over  the  lower  laces  of 
mountain  and  troughs  of  wady,  interposed  between 
it  and  the  sea.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks'1  forbids 
any  reasonable  hope  of  adequate  meteorological 
observations  to  check  these  merely  probable  argu- 
ments with  reliable  statements  of  tact;  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  register,  it  seems  only  fair 
to  take  reasonable  probabilities  fully  into  view. 
Yet  some  significant  facts  are  not  wanting  to 
redeem  in  some  degree  these  probabilities  from  the 
ground  of  mere  hypothesis.  44  In  two  of  the  great 
wadys "  which  break  the  wilderness  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  44  GhOrHndel,  and  Useit,  with 
its  continuation  of  the  Wddy  Tayibeh,  tracts  of 
vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  luxuri- 


«  There  is  no  mistaking  the  enormous  amount  of  rain 
which  must  fall  on  the  Desert  and  run  off  uselessly  Into 
the  sea.  In  February  all  the  wadys  had  evidently  bad 
strong  torrents  down,  and  all  across  them  from  bill-side 
to  bill-side.  The  whole  surface  of  wide  valleys  was 
marked  and  ribbed  like  the  bed  of  a  stony  and  sandy 
stream  In  England.  The  great  plain  of  Murkhih  was  In- 
tersected in  all  directions  by  these  torrents,  draining 
the  tnoantalus  about  A'tdcb  Jiadera.  So  all  the  wadys, 
wherever  there  was  a  decided  falU  Major  Macdonald 
(engaged  at  present  In  superintending  the  working  of  a 
turquoise  bed  at  SUrftbit  d-Khadim)  said  that  after  a 
sudden  storm  lu  (lie  bills  to  the  N.,  be  had  from  two  to 


ance."  The  wadys  leading  down  from  the  Sinai  range 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  44 furnish  the  same  testi- 
mony, in  a  still  greater  degree,"  as  stated  by  Riip- 
pell,  Miss  Martineau,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Burckhardt. 
44  In  three  spots,  however,  in  the  desert  .  .  .  this 
vegetation  is  brought  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
general  configuration  of  the  country  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  By  far  the  most  'remarkable  collection  of 
springs  is  that  which  renders  the  clusters  of  the 
Jebel  Musa  the  chief  resort  of  the  Bedouin  tribes 
during  the  summer  heats.  Four  abundant  sources 
in  the  mountains  immediately  above  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  must  always  have  made  that 
region  one  of  the  roost  frequented  of  the  desert .  .  . 
Oases  (analogous  to  that  of  Aram  on  in  the  western 
desert  of  the  Nile)  are  to  be  found  wherever  the 
waters  from  the  different  wadys  or  hills,  whether 
from  winter  streams  or  from  such  living  springs  as 
have  just  been  described,  converge  to  a  common 
reservoir.  One  such  oasis  in  the  Sinai  tic  desert 
seems  to  be  the  palm-grove  of  El-  Wady  at  Titr, 
described  by  Burckhardt  as  so  thick  that  he  could 
hardly  find  his  way  through  it  (S.  and  P.  19,  note 
1 ;  see  Burckh.  Arab.  ii.  362).  The  other  and  the 
more  important  is  the  Wady  Feiran,  high  up  in 
the  table-land  of  Sinai  itself  (S.  and  P.  18,  19)." 
Now,  what  nature  has  done  in  these  favoured  spots 
might  surely  be  seconded  *  in  others  by  an  ample 
population,  familiarized,  to  some  extent,  by  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt  with  the  most  advanced  agricul- 
tural experience  of  the  then  world,  and  guided  by 
an  able  leader  who  knew  the  country,  and  found 
in  his  wife's  family  others  who  knew  it  even  better 
than  he  (Num.  x.  31).  It  is  thus  supposable  that 
the  language  of  fs.  cvii.  35-38,  is  based  on  'no 
mere  pious  imagery,  but  on  actual  fact:  44  He 
turncth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and 
dry  ground  into  water-springs.  And  there  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare 
a  city  for  habitation ;  and  sow  the  fields  and  plant 
vineyards,  which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase.  He 
blesseth  them  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly ; 
and  suffereth  not  tlieir  cattle  to  decrease."  And 
thus  we  may  find  an  approximate  basis  of  reality 
for  the  enhanced  poetic  images  of  Isaiah  (xli.  19, 
lv.  13).  Palestine  itself  affords  abundant  tokens  of 
the  resources  of  nature  so  husbanded,  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial 44  terraces  of  which  there  are  still  traces  to  the 
very  summits''  of  the  mountains,  and  some  of 
which  still,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  44  are  occupied  by 
masses  of  vegetation  "  (8.  and  P.  138,  297).  In 
favoured  spots  wild  luxuriance  testifies  to  the 
extent  of  the  natural  resources,  as  in  the  wadys  ot 
the  coast,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  44  far 
and  wide  extends  the  green  circle  of  tangled 
thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  hovels  of 
the  modern  village,  beside  which  stood,  in  ancient 
times,  the  great  city  of  Jericho  "  (»6.  306).  From 
this  plain  alone,  a  correspondent  of  the  British 


three  feet  of  water  running  furiously  through  bis  tents 
for  three  hours,  In  Wady  MUghara.  Common  Industry  In 
digging  tanks  would  make  all  the  wadys  "  blossom  as  ths 
rose  "  (Tyrwhitt). 

a  See  Dr.  Stanley's  estimate  of  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent (S.  <*  P.  65,  66). 

•  Kay,  It  is  possible  that  such  works  bad  already  to 
some  extent  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the  mining 
colonies  which  certainly  then  existed  at  Wady  MUghui  a 
and  Snrabit  cl-Khadlm,  and  were  probably  supported  ou 
the  produce  of  the  country,  not  sent  on  camels  from 
Egypt  (Tyrwblttt. 
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Consul  at  Jaffa  asserts  that  he  could  feed  the  whole 
population  of  modem  Syria  (Cotton  Supply  Re- 
porter, June  14, 1862).  But  a  plantation  redeemed 
from  the  wilderness  is  ever  in  the  position  of  a 
besieged  city  ;  when  onoe  the  defence  of  the  human 
garrison  is  withdrawn,  the  fertility  stimulated  by 
its  agency  must  obviously  perish  by  the  invasion 
of  the  wild.  And  thus  we  may  probably  suppose 
that,  from  numberless  tracts,  thus  temporarily 
rescued  from  barrenness,  in  situations  only  mode- 
rately favourable,  the  traces  of  verdure  have  van- 
ished,  and  the  desert  has  reclaimed  its  own ;  or 
that  there  the  soil  only  betrays  its  latent  capacity 
by  an  unprofitable  dampness  of  the  sand. 

Seetzen,  on  the  route  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  alter 
describing  an  "  immense  flinty  plain,"  the  "  dreariest 
and  most  desolate  solitude,"  observes  that, "  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  is  over  and  the  warm  weather  sets 
in,  the  pits  (of  rain-water)  dry  up,  and  it  becomes 
uninhabitable,"  as  "  there  are  no  brooks  or  springs 
here  "  (iii.  55,  56).  Dr.  Stewart  ( The  Tent  and 
the  Khan,  14,  15)  says  of  the  Wady  Ahthi,  which 
he  would  identify  with  Etham  (Ex. xiii.  20;  Num. 
~xxxiii.  6),  "  sand-hills  of  considerable  height  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  sen,  and  prevent  the  winter  rains 
from  running  off  rapidly.  A  considerable  deposit 
of  rich  alluvial  loam  is  the  result,  averaging  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  by  sowing  upon  which 
immediately  after  the  rains  the  Bedouins  could  cer- 
tainly reap  a  profitable  harvest  $  but  they  affect  to 
despise  all  agricultural  labour.  .  .  .  Yet,"  he  adds, 
"  the  region  never  could  have  supplied  food  by  its 
own  natural  vegetation  for  so  great  a  multitude  of 
flocks  and  herds  as  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
Israelites."  This  seems  rather  a  precipitate  sen- 
tence ;  for  one  can  hardly  tell  what  its  improved 
condition  under  ancient  civilization  may  have 
yielded,  from  merely  seeing  what  it  now  is,  aiter 
being  overrun  for  centuries  by  hordes  of  contemptu- 
ous Bedouins.  Still,  as  regards  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  are  not  informed  what  numbers  of  cattle 
followed  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  We  only 
know  that  "flocks  and  herds"  went  with  tliem, 
were  forbidden  to  graze  "  before  the  mount " 
(Sinai),  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  desert  with 
their  owners.  It  further  appears  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  cattle-masters. 
And,  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  long  and 
sore  bondage  of  Egypt  must  have  interfered  with 
their  favourite  pursuit  during  the  eighty  years  of 
Moses'  life  before  the  Exodus,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  think  that  in  the  other  tribes  only  a  few  would 
have  possessed  cattle  on  leaving  Egypt.  The  notion 
of  a  people  "  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  v.  12),  in  pursuit  of  wholly 
different  and  absorbing  labour,  being  able  generally 
to  maintain  their  wealth  as  sheep-masters  is 
obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  supposable  that 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  a  portion  of  Mannsseh  had,  by 
remoteness  of  local  position,  or  other  favourable 
circumstances  to  us  unknown,  escaped  the  oppres- 
sive consequences  to  their  flocks  and  herds  which 
must  have  generally  prevailed.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  lambs  at  the  first  passover  were  obtained 
from  the  flock  of  each  family,  but  only  that  they  were 
bidden  to  "  draw  out  and  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  " 
— a  direction  quite  consistent  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases,  with  purchase.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  those  two  tribes  and  a  half  may  have  been  the 
chief  cittle-mastei*  first  as  well  as  last.  If  they 
had  enough  cattle  to  rind  their  pursuit  in  tending 


them,  and  the  otheis  had  not,  economy  would  dictate 
a  transfer ;  and  the  whole  multitude  of  cattle  would 
probably  fare  better  by  such  an  arrangement  than 
by  one  which  left  a  few  head  scattered  up  and 
down  in  the  families  of  different  tribes.  -Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  was  spent  in  such  locomotion 
as  marks  the  more  continuous  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  great  gap  in  the  record  of  events  left 
by  the  statement  of  Deut.  i.  46,  "  Ye  abode  in 
Kadesh  many  days,"  may  be  filled  up  by  the  sup- 
position of  quarters  established  in  a  favourable 
site,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole  time  may 
have  been  really  passed  in  such  stationary  encamp- 
ments. And  here,  if  two  tribes  and  a  half  only  were 
occupied  in  tending  cattle,  some  resource  of  labour, 
to  avoid  the  embarrassing  tomptatious  of  idleness 
in  a  host  so  large  and  so  disposed  to  murmur, 
would  be,  in  a  human  sense,  necessary.  Nor  can 
any  so  probable  an  occupation  be  assigned  to  the 
remaining  nine  and  a  half  tribes,  as  that  of  drawing 
from  the  wilderness  whatever  contributions  it 
might  be  made  to  afford.  From  what  they  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  the  work  of  irrigation  would  be 
familiar  to  them,  and  from  the  prospect  before 
them  in  Palestine  the  practice  would  at  some  time 
become  necessary:  thus  there  were  on  the  whole 
the  soundest  reasons  for  not  allowing  their  expe- 
rience, if  possible,  to  lapse.  And,  irrigation  being 
supposed,  there  is  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing its  results  j  to  the  spontaneousness  of  which 
ample  testimony,  from  various  travellers,  has 
been  cited  above.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwise  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  possible  resources  of  the 
desert  from  the  condition  to  which  the  apathy  and 
fastidiousness  of  the  Bedouins  have  reduced  it  in 
modem  times.  On  this  view,  while  the  purely 
pastoral  tribes  would  retain  their  habits  unim- 
paired, the  remainder  would  acquire  some  slight 
probation  in  those  works  of  the  field  which  were  to 
form  the  staple  industry  of  their  future  country. 
But,  if  any  one  still  insists  that  the  produce  of  the 
desert,  however  supposably  improved,  could  never 
have  yielded  support  for  ait  "  the  flocks  and 
herds" — utterly  indefinite  as  their  number  is — 
which  were  carried  thither ;  this  need  not  invali- 
date the  present  argument,  much  less  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  narrative.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  cattle  perished  in  the  wilderness  by  hun- 
dreds or  by  thousands.  Even  if  the  words  of 
Ps.  cvii.  38  be  taken  in  a  sense  literally  historical, 
they  need  mean  no  more  than  that,  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the  number 
so  lost  had,  by  a  change  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, been  replaced,  perhaps  even  by  capture 
from  the  enemy,  over  whom  God,  and  not  their  own 
sword,  had  given  them  the  victory.  All  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  the  resources  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  doubtless  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  the  flocks  and  herds,  so  far  as  they  survived, 
were  so  kept  alive.  What  those  resources  might 
amount  to,  is  perhaps  nearly  as  indefinite  an  in- 
quiry as  what  was  the  number  of  the  cattle.  The 
difficulty  would  "  find  its  level  "  by  the  diminution 
of  the  latter  till  it  fell  within  the  limits  of  the 
former;  and  iu  this  balanced  state  we  roust  be 
content  to  leave  the  question. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  left  out  of  view,  in  consider- 
ing any  arguments  regarding  the  possible  change  in 
the  character  of  the  wilderness,  that  Egyptian 
policy  certainly  lay,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
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tttending  the  desolation  to  their  own  frontier  on 
the  Suez  side ;  for  thus  they  would  gain  the  surest 
protection  against  invasion  on  their  most  exposed 
border ;  and  as  Egypt  rather  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  internal  civilization  than  an  exten- 
sion of  influence  by  foreign  conquest,  such  a  desert 
frontier  would  be  to  Egypt  a  cheap  defence.  Thus 
we  may  assume  that  the  Pharaohs,  at  any  rate 
after  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  would  discern 
their  interest  and  would  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
felling  of  wood  and  stopping  of  wells,  and  the  obli- 
teration, wherever  possible,  of  oases,  would  sys- 
tematically make  the  Peninsula  untenable  to  a 
hostile  army  descending  from  the  N.E.  or  the  N. 

IV.  It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  track 
pursued  by  the  host,  bearing  in  mind  the  limita- 
tion before  stated,  that  a  variety  of  converging  or 
parallel  routes  must  often  have  been  required  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  number.  Assum- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  been  effected 
at  some  spot  N.  of  the  now  extreme  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  they  would  march  from  their  point 
of  landing  a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it  "  they  went 
three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next  point 
mentioned  is  Marah.  The  'Ainel-Hair&ra  has  been 
thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burckhardt's  time 
to  be  Marah.  Between  it  and  the  'Ayun  M&sa  the 
plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  Ward&n  (a  branch 
of  et-  TVi)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Robinson,  i. 
87-98).  Hawara  stands  in  the  lime  and  gypsum 
region  which  lines  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  at  its  northern  extremity.  Seetzen  (Reisen, 
iii.  117)  describes  the  water  as  salt,  with  purgative 
qualities;  but  adds  that  his  Bedouins  and  their 
camels  drank  of  it.  He  argues,  from  its  incon- 
siderable size,  that  it  could  not  be  the  Marah  of 
Moses.  This,  however,  seems  an  inconclusive  rea- 
son. [Marah.]  It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point 
of  landing  assumed,  as  above,  to  be  to  the  N.  of 
the  'Ayun  M&sa,  nor  even,  as  Dr.  Stewart  argues 
(p.  55),  too  near  for  a  landing  at  the  'Ayun  Musa 
itself/  when  we  consider  the  incumbrances  which 
would  delay  the  host,  and,  especially  whilst  they  were 
new  to  the  desert,  prevent  rapid  marches.  But  the 
whole  region  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or 
bitter  springs  (Seetzen,  ibid.  iii.  1 17,  &c. ;  Anmerk. 
430).  For  instance,  about  1)  hour  nearer  Suez 
than  the  Wadij  GhurHndel  (which  Lepsius  took  for 
Marah,  but  which  Niebuhr  and  Robinson  regard  as 
more  probably  Elim),  Seetzen  (t'6iVi.  iii.  113,  114) 
found  a  Wady  *TAl,  with  a  salt  spring  and  a  salt 
crust  on  the  surface  of  its  bed,  the  same,  he  thinks, 
as  the  spot  where  Niebuhr  speaks  of  finding  rock- 


'  Dr.  Aitoon,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stewart  (I.  e.).  It  seems, 
denies  this. 

%  In  the  Wady  T&l  were  found  date-palms,  wild  trunk- 
less  tamarisks,  and  the  white-flowering  broom ;  also  a  small, 
sappy  growth,  scarce  a  hand  high,  called  el  Swemrnhh  by 
tbe  Bedouins,  which,  when  dried,  is  pounded  by  them  and 
mixed  with  wheat  for  bread.  It  has  a  saltish-sour  taste, 
and  Is  a  useful  salad  herb,  belonging  to  the  order  Mesrm- 
bryanthemum,  Linn.  (Seetzen,  ibid.). 

h  Yet  be  apparently  allows  as  possible  that  Marah  may 
be  found  in  a  brook  observed  by  FUrcr  a  Uttle  to  the  N. 
uf  (ihirOndd  (iii.  Hi). 

»  There  Is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  indication  of  locality  given  by  Seetsen  to  this  wady, 
and  the  position  ascribed  to  the  7V»  el-Am&ra,  as  above. 
For  Seetzen  (or  rather  Dr.  Kruso,  wmmentlng  on  bis 


salt.  This  corresponds  in  general  proximity  with 
Marah.  The  neighbouring  region  is  described 
as  a  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or  more 
rarely  chalk.  For  the  consideration  of  the  miracle 
of  sweetening  the  waters,  see  Marah.  On  this 
first  section  of  their  desert-march,  Dr.  Stanley 
(8.  and  P.  37)  remarks,  "  There  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  general  track  of  the  Israelites  after  the 
passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If  they  were  to  enter 
the  mountains  at  all,  they  must  continue  in  the 
route  of  all  travellers,  between  the  sea  and  the 
table-land  of  the  TV),  till  they  entered  the  low  hills 
of  Gh&r&ndel.  According  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
scene  of  the  passage,  Marah  may  either  be  at 
'  the  springs  of  Moses,'  or  else  at  Hawara  or 
tihurundel."  He  odds  in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Tlh  el- 
Am&ra,  right  (t.  e.  south)  of  Hawara,  so  bitter 
that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  it. 
From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wady 
Ghur&ndel."  Seetzen  also  inclines  to  view  favour- 
ably tbe  identification  of  el-Amira  with  Marah. 
He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  "  wady,"  and  precisely  on 
this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions  of  el-Haic&ra 
as  being  no  "  wady,"  but  only  a  brook ; *  whereas, 
from  the  statement  "  they  encamped "  at  Marah, 
Marah  must,  he  argues,  have  been  a  wady.1  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  Wady  GASi-indel— 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  Lepsius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Elim  as  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a  camping  station.  In  this  wady  Seetzen  found  more 
trees,  shrubs,  and  bushes  than  he  anywhere  else 
saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez.  He  parti- 
cularizes several  date-palms  and  many  tamarisks, 
and  notes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  the  vegetable 
manna,  now  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Peninsula, 
is  gathered  here  (iii.  116)  from  the  leaves  of  the 
last-named  tree,  which  here  grows  "  with  gnarled 
boughs  and  hoary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled 
by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out 
its  grey  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over  the  desert" 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  68).  The  "  scenery"  in  this 
region  becomes  "  a  succession  of  watercourses "  k 
(ibid.);  and  the  Wady  Tayibeh,  connected  with 
Gh&r&ndel  by  i/asir,1  is  so  named  from  the  goodly 
water  and  vegetation  which  it  contains.  These 
three  wadys  encompass  on  three  sides  the  Jebel 
Humin&m ;  the  sea,  which  it  precipitously  over- 
hangs, being  on  the  fourth.  To  judge  from  the  con- 
figuration as  given  in  the  maps,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  all  three  should  not  have  combined  to 
form  Elim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  Stanley  (ibid.) 
suggests,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xxxiii. 
9, 10,  as  Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea, 


Journal)  says,  Robinson  passed  tbe  wady  two  hours  nearer 
Sues  than  Eau-ara,  and  therefore  so  far  to  tbe  north,  not 
south,  of  it  (Reisen,  III.  pt.  lit.  430-1).  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  the  Tf*  and  the  Wady  et-Anara  may  be  distinct  locali- 
ties, and  the  common  name  result  from  the  common  pro- 
perty of  a  briny  or  bitter  spring.  Klepert's  map  (in  Robin- 
son, vol.  I.)  gives  the  two  names  Am&ra  and  Ha\c&ra  close 
together,  tbe  former  a  little,  but  less  than  a  mile,  to  l  be  N . 

k  So  Dr.  Kruse  notices  that  Dr.  Robinson's  Arabs  who 
camped  in  GKQrttndd  found,  at  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  tbelr  camping  ground,  a  flowing  brook  and  copious 
fountains,  such  as  they  hitherto  nowhere  found  In  the 
peninsula  (Seetzen,  III.  pt  ill.  430). 

1  Robinson  (I.  6»)  says  that  near  this  wady  hot  sul- 
phureous springs  were  visited  by  Niebuhr,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Rossegger. 
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we  most  suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  ex- 
tended into  three  wadys,  stopped  short  of  their 
seaward  extremities.  The  Ismelitish  host  would 
scarcely  find  iu  all  three  more  than  adequate 
ground  for  their  encampment.  Beyond  (>.  e.  to 
the  S.E.  of  Ghurindcl),  the  ridges  and  spun  of 
limestone  mountain  push  down  to  the  sea,  across 
the  path  along  the  plain  (Robinson,  i.  70,  and 
Map). 

This  portion  of  the  question  may  be  summed  up 
by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  views  of  some 
leading  travellers  or  aunotators,  on  the  site  of 
Klim : — 


Some  warm  springs 
north  of  Ttkr,  which 
feed  the  rich  dale* 
plantations  of  the 
convent  there, 
Seetien. 


Wady  Wady 
GhOrmdel.  VieU. 

Niebuhr,      One  or  Loborde 

Robinson,     both,     "  possibly,' 

Kruse.       Stanley.  Robinson 
[By  Lepsius  (t  T2). 

Identified 
with  Marsh  ] 

Dr.  Kruse  (Anmerk.  418)  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Ex.  xv.  27,  "they  encamped  there  (in 
Elim)  by  Vie  waters"  as  meaning  "  by  the  sea ;" 
whereas,  from  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  it  appears  they 
did  not  reach  the  Sea  till  a  stage  further,  although 
their  distance  from  it  previously  had  been  but 
small. 

From  Elim,  the  next  stage  brought  the  people 
again  to  the  sea.  This  fact,  and  the  enviable  posi- 
tion in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  consequent 
great  fertility,  enjoyed  by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would 
make  it  seem  probable  that  Tur  was  the  locality 
intended ;  but  as  it  lies  more  than  seventy  miles, 
in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  probably  assign- 
able spot  for  Elim,  such  a  distance  makes  it  a 
highly  improbable  site  for  the  next  encampment. 
The  probable  view  is  that  their  seaside  camp  was 
fixed  much  nearer  to  the  group  of  wadys  viewed  as 
embracing  Elim,  perhaps  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Wady  Tayibeh,  which  appears  to  have  a  point  of 
juncture  with  the  coast  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  38). 
The  account  in  Ex.  xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  en- 
campment by  the  sea,  but  brings  the  host  at  once 
into  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin  ;"  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  general  purpose  of  recording,  not  the 
people's  history  so  much  as  God's  dealings  with 
them,  and  the  former  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
latter,  and  subordinate  thereto.  The  evident  de- 
sign however,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  being,  to  place  on 
record  their  itinerary,  this  latter  is  to  be  esteemed 
as  the  focus  classicus  on  any  topographical  ques- 
tions, as  compared  with  others  having  a  less  special 
■elation  to  the  track.    The  "  wilderness  of  Sin"  is 


m  He  calls  it  the  Wilderness  of  Sir.  but  this  is  plainly 
a  misprint  for  Sin. 

■  His  map,  however,  omits  the  name  eUK&a.  Robinson 
thinks  the  wilderness  of  Sin  is  the  maritime  plain  south- 
east  of  Murkh&h,  but  not  certainly  including  the  latter. 

•  Seeuen  thought  that  Uophkoh  might  possibly  be  re- 
traced in  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  region,  d  Tobbaeka 
(Kruse).   For  Alush  there  is  no  conjecture. 

9  Seetxen  compares  It  to  the  round  beads  obtained  from 
the  masllcb ;  and  says  it  is  used  as  a  purgative  In  Upper 
Kgypt,  and  that  it  Is  supposed  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
ureal  eftecl  of  heat  on  a  sandy  soil,  since  in  Syria  and 
elsewhere  this  tree  has  not  the  product. 

t  Dr.  Stanley  notices  that  possibly,  viewing  GhUrandd 
(or  Useit,  which  lies  beyond  it,  from  Suez)  as  Klim,  the 
host  may  have  gone  to  Uie  latter  (the /ui  titer  point),  and 
then  have  turned  back  to  the  tower  part  of  Ghtorimtkl, 


an  appellation  no  doubt  representing  some  natural 
feature,  and  none  more  probably  than  the  alluvial 
plain,  which,  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  about 
the  spot  we  now  regard  them  as  having  reached 
begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance.  The 
modern  name  for  this  is  el-Kaa,  identified  by 
Seetien  ■  with  this  wilderness  (iii.  pt.  iii.  412). 
Dr.  Stanley  ■  calls  cLKAa,  at  its  initial  point,  "  the 
plain  of  Murkhali"  and  thinks  it  is  probably  this 
wilderness.  Lower  down  the  coast  this  plain  ex- 
pands into  the  broadest  in  the  Peninsula,  and  some- 
where in  the  still  northern  portion  of  it  we  must 
doubtless  place  the  "  Dophkah"0  and  "Alush"  of 
Num.  xxxiii.  12-14. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  occurred  the  first  mur- 
muring for  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  The 
modern  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  ex- 
udation collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk 
tree  (tamarix  Orientalis,  Linn.,  Aiab.  far/a,  Heb. 
only  in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great 

abundance.'  If  it  results  from  the  punctures  made 
in  the  leaf  by  an  insect  (the  coccus  mamipanu, 
Ehrenberg)  in  the  course  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  this  will  not  suit  the  time  of  the 
people's  entering  the  region  "  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  afler "  their  departure  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xvi.  1-8).  It  is  said  to  keep  as  a 
hardened  syrup  for  years  (Laborde,  Comment. 
Geojr.  on  Ex.  xvi.  13,  14),  and  thus  docs  not  an- 
swer to  the  more  striking  characteristics  describel 
in  Ex.  xvi.  14-26.  [Manna.]  Seetzen  thought 
that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  the  acacia, 
was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites;  I. e.  Seetxen 
regards  the  statement  of  "  bread  from  heaven  "  as 
a  fiction  (Beisen,  iii.  75-79).  A  caravan  of  a 
thousand  persons  is  said  by  Hasselquist  (  Voyages, 
&c.,  Materia  Medica,  298,  transl.  ed.  1766)  to 
have  subsisted  solely  on  this  substance  for  two 
months.  In  the  same  passage  of  Ex.  (v.  13)  quails 
are  first  mentioned. 

In  most  portions  of  the  earlier  route  it  is  more 
important  to  show  the  track  than  to  fix  the  sta- 
tions ;  and  such  an  indication  only  can  be  looked 
for  where  nothing  beyond  the  name  of  the  latter  is 
recorded.  Supposing'  now  that  the  alluvial  plain, 
where  it  first  begins  to  broaden  to  a  significant  size, 
is  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin,"  all  further  questions, 
till  we  come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned 
to  Kephidim.  If,  as  seems  most  likely,  Kephidim 
be  found  at  Feir&n  [Kephidim],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  lay  to  the  north 
of  Serbdl,*  a  magnificent  five-peaked  mountaiu, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  which  be- 
comes first  visible  at  the  plain  of  Murkh&h.  [Sinai.] 


and  there  pitched  by  the  "  Red  Sea."  Then,  be  further 
remarks,  it  was  open  to  them  to  take  a  northern  course 
for  Slnal  (Jeoct  MOia),  avoiding  Serbil  and  Peir&n  alto- 
gether (X.  4  P.  38).  But  all  this,  he  adds,  seems  "  not 
likely."  That  route  passes  by  Surttrit  d-Kkadim  to  Uie 
Jtbel  Mum.  Uobinson,  who  went  by  this  way.  conjec- 
tured that  tl-KhAdim  was  a  place  of  uilgriniage  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  might  have  been  the  object  of 
Muses'  proposed  Journey  of  "  three  days  into  the  wilder- 
ness" (L  79).  The  best  account  of  this  locality  by  far, 
which  the  present  contributor  has  met  with,  is  that  in 
the  MS  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
writer  dwells  especially  on  the  immense  remains  of  min- 
ing operations,  refuse  of  fuel,  metal,  Ac.  to  be  seen 
there ;  also  on  the  entrenched  camp  at  MOgltara,  dis- 
co, ered  recently  by  Major  Macdonald,  evidently  a  work 
of  great  labour  ant  of  canity  lor  a  large  garrison. 
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The  tabernacle  was  not  yet  set  up,  nor  the  order  of 
march  organized,  ai  subsequently  (Num.  x.  13, 
tic.),  hence  the  words  "  track "  or  "  route,''  as 
indicating  a  line,  con  only  be  taken  in  the  most 
wide  and  general  sense.  The  raid  slowly  rises  be- 
tween the  const  and  Feiran,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  just  half  the  highest  peak  of  the  whole  cluster. 
Feirdn  must  have  been  gained  by  some  road  striking 
off  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wady  Mohatteb, 
which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhaps  by  several  parallel  or  converging  lines. 
Those  who  reject  Feiran  for  Rephidim  will  have 
the  onus  of  accounting  for  such  a  fruitful  and 
blooming  spot  as,  from  its  position,  it  must  always 
have  been,  being  left  out  of  the  route,  and  of  find- 
ing some  other  site  for  Hephidim.  Possibly  Tir 
itself  might  be  Rephidim,  but  then  not  one  of  the 
sites  generally  discussed  for  Sinai  will  suit.  It 
seems  better  then  to  take  Feiran,  or  the  adjacent 
valley  of  es-Sheykh  in  connexion  with  it,  for  Rephi- 
dim. The  water  may  have  been  produced  in  one, 
and  the  battle  have  taken  place  in  the  other,  of 
these  contiguous  localities ;  and  the  most  direct  way 
of  reaching  them  from  el-Murkh&h  (the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  ")  will  be  through  the  wadys  Shellah 
and  Mokatteb.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the 
road  by  the  S.  of  Serb&l,  through  Wady  Hebron  * 
(Robinson,  i.  95),  as  also  a  possible  route  to  Sinai 
(S.andP.  38,  4),  and  designates  it  "  the  southern  " 
one,  omits  to  propose  any  alternative  station  for 
Hephidim ;  as  he  also  does  in  the  case  of  "  the 
northern"  route  being  accepted.  That  route  has 
been  already  mentioned  [page  1576,  note  *],  but  is 
of  too  remote  a  probability  to  require  being  here 
taken  into  view.  The  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  "  writ- 
ten," as  its  name  imports,  contains  the  largest 
number  of  inscriptions  known  as  the  Sinaitic.  They 
are  scratched  on  the  friable  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone masses  which  dot  the  valley  on  either  side, 
some  so  high  as  to  have  plainly  not  been  executed 
without  mechanical  aid  and  great  deliberation. 
They  are  described  or  noticed  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Burckhardt,  Laborde,  Seetzen,  and  others,  but 
especially  by  Dr.  Stanley  (8.  and  P.  57-62).  [See 
on  this  subject  Sinai,  notes  ■  and  *.] 

T.  Besides  the  various  suggestions  regarding 
Horeb  and  Sinai  given  under  Sinai,  one  occurs  in 
Dr.  K ruse's  Anmerkungen  on  Seetzen,  which  is 
worth  recording  here.  Seetzen  approached  the  Jebel 
ilisa  from  the  N.,  a  little  W.,  by  a  route  which 
seems  to  have  brought  him  into  the  region  through 
which  Dr.  Robinson  approached  it  from  the  N.W. 
On  this  Dr.  Kruse  remarks,  "  Horeb  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Rephidim  ...  a  day's  march  short  of  (cor) 
Sinai,  on  a  diy  plain,  which  was  extensive  enough 
for  a  camping-ground,  with  a  rock-fountain  struck 
by  Moses  from  the  rock.  This  distance  just  hits 
the  plain  ei-Sheb  (Seheb,  Kiepert's  Map;,  which 
Robinson  entered  before  reaching  the  foremost 
ridge  of  Sinai,  and  suits  the  peaked  mountain  el- 
Orf,  in  the  highest  point  of  this  plain.  That 
this  plain,  too,  is  large  enough  for  fighting  in  (as 

'  Through  the  wilderness  of  Ado  (from  lis  northern 
border)  to  the  opening  of  Wady  Hebron  Into  it  is  6t  hours' 
Journey.  The  manna  tamarisk  Is  found  there ;  and  some 
birds,  called  by  Dr.  Kruse  "  WnstenbUhnern,"  which  he  ap- 
pears to  think  mlgbtbe  the  quails  of  Scripture.  Seetzen  in 
his  Journal  plainly  sets  down  the  "  quails  "  as  being  wholly 
a  mistake  for  locusts  (Keiten,  HL  pt  111.  413.  comp.  80). 

•  "  Two  hardly  distinguishable  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  way  (from  the  Wady  BeiUaran)  were  named 
Orrilx  and  Frcuech  "  (Rtitai,  ill.  69). 


mentioned  Ex.  xvii.  9),  is  plain  from  Robinson's 
statement  (i.  141 )  of  a  combat  between  two  tribes 
which  took  place  there  some  years  before  his  visit. 
Robinson,  from  this  rocky  peak,  which  I  took  for 
Horeb,  in  l£  hour  reached  the  spring  Ourbeh,  pro- 
bably the  one  the  opening  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Moses,  and  thence  in  another  hour  came  to  the 
steep  pass  Xukb  Hwcy,  to  mount  which  he  took 
2i  hours,  and  in  2f  hours  more,  crossing  the  plain 
er-B&heh,  arrived  at  the  convent  at  the  toot  of  Sinai. 
Seetzen's  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Orribe '  to  a  moun- 
tain reached  before  ascending  the  pass,  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Robinson's  el-Orf  and  the  Hoieb  of  Holy 
Writ"  (Beieen,  iii.  pt.  iii.  422 ;  comp.  414).  He 
seeks  to  reconcile  this  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  6,  which  de- 
scribes the  people,  penitent  after  their  disobedience 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  as  "  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb,"  by 
supposing  that  they  were  by  Moses  led  back  again  • 
from  Sinai,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
immediately  below  which  they  had  encamped,  to 
Horeb  in  Uie  plain  of  Rephidim.  But  this  must 
have  been  a  day's  journey  backward,  and  of  such  a 
retrograde  movement  the  itinerary  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
14, 15,  16,  has  no  trace.  On  the  contrary,  it  says, 
"  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  pitched 
in  Kibroth  Hattaavah."  Now,  although  they  stayed 
a  year  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  1 ;  Num. 
x.  11,  12),  and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  had 
but  one  camping  station  all  the  time,  yet  Rephidim 
clearly  appears  to  lie  without  the  limits  of  that 
wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  2;  Num.  xxxrii.  15), 
and  a  return  thither,  being  a  departure  from  those 
limits,  might  therefore,  we  should  expect,  be  no- 
ticed, if  it  took  place ;  even  though  all  the  shillings 
of  the  camp  Kit/tin  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  might 
not  be  set  down  in  the  itinerary.  Under  Sinai  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  tlie  "  rod  in  Horeb  " 
at  Rephidim  with  a  "  Mount  Horeb  "  (the  same,  in 
fact,  as  Sinai,  though  with  a  relative  difference  of 
view),  by  regarding  **  Horeb  "  as  a  designation  de- 
scriptive of  the  ground,  applicable,  through  simi- 
larity of  local  features,  to  either.  If  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  may  perhaps  regard  the  Wady  es- 
Sheykh,  a  crescent  concave  southwards,  whosa 
western  horn  joins  Wady  Feirdn,  and  whose 
eastern  finds  a  south-eastern  continuation  in  tho 
plain  er-B&heh  (leading  up  to  Jebel  Musa,  tin 
probable  Sinai),  as  the  Horeb  proper.  This  con- 
tains a  rock  called  traditionally  the  "  scat  of  Moses  " 
(Schubert,  Beisen,  ii.  356).  And  this  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wady  which 
continues  the  plain  er-B&heh  to  the  N.W.,  forming 
with  the  latter  a  slightly  obtuse  angle,  resumes  the 
name  of  es-Slieyklt.  If  we  may  suppose  the  name 
"  Horeb,"  though  properly  applied  to  the  crescent 
Wady  es-Shey/ih,  which  joins  Fcir&n,  to  have  had 
such  an  extension  as  would  embrace  er-B&heh,  then 
the  "  rock  in  Horeb  "  might  be  a  day's  journey 
from  the  "  Mount  (of)  Horeb."  *  This  view,  it  may 
be  observed,  does  not  exclude  that  just  referred  to 
under  Sinai,  but  merely  removes  it  from  resting 


'  He  thinks  the  reason  why  they  were  thus  counter- 
manded was  because  M  Horeb  "  was  better  supplied  with 
water,  bat  he  docs  not  show  that  the  "  spring  Gvrbek" 
adequately  meets  this  condition  (io.  422). 

•  The  expression  2}in  "lilD  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  6  may 

probably  be,  like  the  expression  W<bx.7\  in,  ill.  I, 

and  that  of  1TTI1V         Josh.  xxl.  11,  Ac,  two  nouiw 

in  rogimon,  the  •'  mount  qf  Horeb." 
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on  the  sense  tnere  proposed  for  "  Horeb"  (3^n), 
as  a  local  appellative,  to  more  general  grounds. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  sacred 
localities,  the  identification  of  Sinai  itself  will  pro- 
bably never  be  free  from  obscurity.  We  seem  to 
have  adequate  information  regarding  all  the  eminent 
mountains  within  the  narrow  compass  to  which  our 
choice  is  reduced,  and  of  all  the  important  passes. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  fresh  clue  of  trustworthy 
local  tradition  will  be  unravelled,  or  any  new  light 
thrown  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptural  statements. 
Somewhere  in  the  granitic  nucleus  of  lofty  mountain- 
crests  the  answer,  doubtless,  lies.T  For  the  grounds 
on  which  a  slight  preponderance  of  probability  rests 
in  favour  of  the  Jebel  Mtea,*  see  Sinai.  But 
even  that  preponderance  mainly  rests  on  the  view 
that  the  numbers  ascribed  in  our  present  text  to  the 
host  of  Israel  are  trustworthy.  If  further  criticism 
should  make  this  more  doubtful  than  it  now  is, 
that  will  have  the  probable  effect  of  making  the 
question  more  vagu?  rather  than  more  clear  than 
it  is  at  present  "  Ihis  degree  of  uncertainty  is  a 
great  safeguard  for  the  real  revereuce  due  to  the 
place.  As  it  is,  you  may  rest  on  your  general 
conviction  and  be  thankful "  (S.  $  P.  76).  The 
tradition  which  has  consecrated  the  Jebel  MUsa 
can,  we  know,  be  traced  to  its  source  in  a  late  year. 
It  has  the  taint  of  modernism  and  the  detective 
witness  of  the  older  tradition  of  Seiidl.  Dr.  Stanley 
thinks  it "  doubtful  whether  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  as  we  now  conceive  it,  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  fixed  the  traditional 
site.  The  consecrated  peak  of  the  Jebel  Musa  was 
probably  revered  simply  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
saw  the  vision  of  God,  without  reference  to  any 
more  general  event"  (S.  $  P.  76),  and  this  is 
likely  to  have  been  equally  true  of  Serbil  before 
it.  The  Eastern  mind  seized  on  the  spot  as  one 
of  devout  contemplation  by  the  one  retired  saint; 
the  Western  searches  for  a  scene  which  will  bring 
the  people  perceptibly  into  the  region  of  that 
Presence  which  the  saint  beheld. 

Certain  vivid  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  seem  to  bespeak  such  remarkable  features 
for  the  rocks  of  this  cluster,  and  they  are  generally 
so  replete  with  interest,  that  a  few  leading  details 
of  the  aspect  of  principal  mountains  may  find  place' 
here.  Approaching  the  granitic  nucleus  from  the 
N.  side,  Seetzen  found  himself  "  ever  between  two 
high  wild  and  naked  cliffs  of  granite."  AU  possible 
forms  of  mountains  blended  in  the  view  of  the 
group,  conical  and  pointed,  truncated,  serrated,  and 
rounded  (Jfeisen,  iii.  69, 67).  Immediately  previous 
to  this  he  had  been  upon  the  perpendicular  sand- 
stone cliffs,  which  in  el-DM&l  bounded  the  sandy 
plain  er-Samleh  on  the  eastern  side,  whilst  similar 
steep  sandstone  cliff's  lay  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  On 
a  nearer  view  small  bright  quartz-grit  (Qvarz- 
kiesel),  of  whitish-yellow  and  reddish  hue,  was  ob- 
served in  the  coarse-grained  sandstone.  Dr.  Stanley, 
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approaching  from  the  N.W.,  from  Wady  Shellil, 
through  Wadys  Sidri  and  Feir&n,  found  the  rocks 
of  various  orders  more  or  less  interchanged  and 
intermixed.  In  the  first,  "  red  tops  resting  on  dark- 
green  bases  closed  the  prospect  in  front,"  doubtless 
both  of  granite.  Contrast  with  this  the  description 
of  Jebel  Misa,  as  seen  from  Mount  St.  Catherine 
(ibid.  77),  "  the  reddish  granite  of  its  lovcer  mass, 
ending  in  the  grey  green  granite  of  the  peak  itself." 
Wady  Sidri  lies  '!  between  red  granite  mountains 
descending  precipitously  on  the  sands,"  but  just  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  granite  is  exchanged  for  sand- 
stone, which  last  forms  the  rock-tablets  of  the 
Wady  Mokatteb,  lying  in  the  way  to  Wady  Feiran. 
This  last  is  full  of  "  endless  windings,"  and  here 
"  began  the  curious  sight  of  the  mountains,  streaked 
from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  boiling  streams  of 
dark  red  matter  poured  over  them,  the  igneous 
fluid  squirted  upwards  as  they  were  heaved  from 
the  ground."  ..."  The  colours  tell  their  own 
story,  of  chalk  and  limestone  and  sandstone  and 
granite."  Besides  these,  "  huge  cones  of  white  clay 
and  Band  are  at  intervals  planted  along  these 
mighty  watercourses  (the  now  dry  wadys),  appa- 
rently the  original  alluvial  deposit  of  some  tre- 
mendous antediluvian  torrent,  left  there  to  stiffen 
into  sandstone"  (71).  The  Wady  Feir&n  is 
bounded  southwards  by  the  Jebel  Nediyeh  and  the 
Jebel  Serial,  which  eitend  westwards  to  the  mari- 
time plain,  and  eastward  to  the  Sinaitic  group,  and 
on  whose  further  or  southern  side  lies  the  widest 
part  of  eUKaa,  previously  noticed  as  the  "  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin."  Seetzen  remarks  that  Jebel  Feiran 
is  not  an  individual  mountain,  but,  like  Sinai,  a 
conspicuous  group  (Seism,  iii.  107 ;  comp.  pt.  iii. 
413). 

Serbal  rises  from  a  lower  level  than  the  Sinaitic 
group,  and  so  stands  out  more  fully.  Dr.  Stewart's 
account  of  its  summit  con  films  that  of  Bnrckhardt. 
The  former  mounted  from  the  northern  side  a 
narrow  plateau  at  the  top  of  the  easternmost  peak. 
A  block  of  grey  granite  crowns  it  and  several  con- 
tiguous blocks  form  one  or  two  grottoes,  and  a 
circle  of  loose  stones  rests  in  the  narrow  plateau  at 
the  top  ( The  Tent  and  the  Khan,  1 17,  1 18).  The 
"  five  peaks,"  to  which  *'  in  most  points  of  view  it 
is  reducible,  at  first  sight  appear  inaccessible,  but 
are  divided  by  steep  ravines  filled  with  fragments 
of  fallen  granite."  Dr.  Stanley  mounted  "  over 
smooth  blocks  of  granite  to  the  top  of  the  third  or 
central  peak,"  amid  which  "  innumerable  shrubs, 
like  sage  or  thyme,  grew  to  the  very  summit." 
Here,  too,  his  ascent  was  assisted  by  loose  stones 
arranged  by  human  hands.  The  peak  divides  into 
"  two  eminences,"  on  "  the  highest  of  which,  as  on 
the  back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand,  and 
overlook  the  whole  peninsula  "  (S,  $  P.  7 1 ,  72). 
Russegger  says  "  the  stone  of  the  peak  of  Serbal  is 
porphyry"  (Reiten,  iii.  276).  Dr.  Stewart  men- 
tions the  extensive  view  from  its  summit  of  the 
mountains  "  which  arise  from  the  western  shore  of 


»  The  Tabula  Peutingcraria  gives  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  a  wilderness  Indicated  as  "  desertum 
ubl  xL  annos  erravomnt  6IU  Israelis  ducente  Moyse,"  And 
marks  therein  a  three-peaked  mountain,  with  the  words, 
"hie legem acceperunt in monte Syna."  Dr. Krase thinks 
the  "  three  peaks "  mean  Sinai  (i.  e.  the  Jebel  Mtaa), 
Ag.  Epitttmt  and  the  Jebel  Hum'r  (Seetzen,  Reiten,  ill. 
pt.  ill.  421). 

1  Dr.  Krase  says,  "  This  highest  S.E.  point  of  Sinai  Is 
indisputably  the  'mountain  of  the  Lord'  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  modern  Mount  St.  Catherine.  The  N.W.  part  of  Sinai 


Is,  however,  now  named  Chor\f  by  the  monks,  not  by  the 
Arabs,  probably  m  order  to  combine  Horeb  with  Sinai,  by 
which  name  they  denote  the  most  south-easterly  point. 
The  '  plain '  or '  wilderness '  of  Sinai  can  he  nothing  else 
than  the  high. plain  situated  on  the  northern  stevp  de- 
clivity surrounded  by  the  three  before-named  peaks  of 
Sinai,  the  opposite  plateau  of  Jebel  Furriu,  and  K.  and  W. 
some  low  ridges.  It  is  now  called  the  plain  BSIuk.  and  Is. 
according  to  Koblnson's  measurement,  quite  large  enough 
to  bold  two  millions  of  Israelites,  who  here  encamped 
together"  (tWd.  423). 
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the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,"  seen  in  the  N.E.,  ami  of  the 
Slnaitic  range,  " closely  packed"  with  the  inter- 
mediate Jebel  Watei&h,  "forming  the  mott  con- 
fused maw  of  mountain  tops  that  can  be  imagined  " 
(114, 115).  His  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  east- 
em  peak  is  formidable.  He  felt  a  rarity  of  the  air, 
and  often  had  to  climb  or  crawl  flat  on  the  breast. 
It  was  like  "  the  ascent  of  a  gluoier,  only  of  smooth 
granite,  instead  of  ice."  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  summit  he  also  "  found  a  stair  of  blocks  of 
granite,  laid  one  above  another  on  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  slippery  rock"  (113).  On  the  northern 
summit  are  visible  the  remains  of  a  building, 
"  granite  fragments  cemented  with  lime  and  mor- 
tar," and  "  close  beside  it  three  of  those  mysterious 
inscriptions,"  implying  "  that  this  summit  was 
frequented  by  unknown  pilgrims  who  used  those 
characters  "  {S.  and  P.  72). 

The  approach  to  Jebel  Mita  from  the  W.  is 
only  practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady 
Solam  and  the  NUkb  Hdwy,  "  Pass  of  the  Wind,"  T 
whose  stair  of  rock  leads  to  the  second  or  higher 
stage  of  the  great  mountain  labyrinth.  Elsewhere 
this  pass  would  be  a  roaring  torrent.  It  is  amidst 
masses  of  rock  a  thread  of  a  stream  just  visible,  and 
here  and  there  forming  clear  pools,  shrouded  in 
palms,  or  leaving  its  clue  to  be  traced  only  by 
rushes.  From  the  head  of  this  pass  the  cliff-front 
of  Sinai  comes  in  sight  through  "  a  long  continued 
plain  between  two  precipitous  mountain  ranges  of 
Mack  and  yellow  granite."  This  is  the  often-men- 
tioned plajn  er-R&heh.  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on 
each  side,  and  the  convent  and  its  gardens  close 
the  view.  The  ascent  of  Jebel  Mita,  which  con- 
tains "  high  valleys  with  abundant  springs,"  is  by 
a  long  flight  of  rude  steps  winding  through  crags 
of  granite.  The  cave  and  chapel  "  of  Elias "  are 
passed  on  the  slope  of  the  ascent,  and  the  summit  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque  and  of  a  Christian 
church.  But, Strauss  adds, "  the '  Mount  of  Moses ' 
rose  in  the  south  higher  and  higher  still,"  and  the 
point  of  this,  Jebel  Mita,  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
is  distant  two  hours  and  more  from  the  plain  below 
(Sinai  and  Golgotha,  116).  The  Bde  SSfsafeh 
seems  a  small,  steep,  and  high  mountain,  which  is 
interposed  between  the  slope  of  Jebel  Musa  and 
the  plain;  and,  from  its  position,  surveys  both  the 
openings  of  es-Sheykh  N.E.  and  of  er-R&heh*  N.W., 
which  converge  at  its  foot.  Opposite  to  it,  across 
the  plain,  is  the  Jebel  Fureia,  whose  peak  is  cloven 
asunder,  and  the  taller  summit  is  again  shattered 
and  rent,  and  strewn,  as  by  an  earthquake,  with  its 
own  fragments.  The  aspect  of  the  plain  between 
Jebel  Fureia,  which  here  forms  a  salient  angle, 
wedging  southwards,  and  the  Has  Sufi&fch,  is  de- 
scribed as  being,  in  conjunction  with  these  moun- 
tains, wonderfully  suggestive,  both  by  its  grandeur 
and  its  suitableness,  for  the  giving  and  the  receiving 
of  the  Law.  "  That  such  a  plain  should  exist  at  all 
in  front  of  such  a  cliff  is  so  remarkable  a  coincidence 
with  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  furnish  a  strong 


r  By  this  pass  Dr.  Stanley  was  himself  conducted  thither, 
■ending  his  camels  round  by  the  Wady  es-Sheykk  from 
Feirtm,  "the  more  accessible  though  more  circuitous 
mute  Into  the  central  upland."  By  this  latter  he  sup- 
poses the  great  bulk  of  the  host  of  Israel  may  have 
reached  er-R&heh  and  Sinai,  while  "the  chiefs  of  the 
people  would  mount"  by  the  same  pass  which  he  took 
(S.  *  P.  42). 

'  Dr.  Stewart  (ud.  tup.  122)  says,  "  Ghebel  Musa,  the 
Slnal  of  monkish  traditions,  Is  neither  visible  from  the 
Obebei  (i. «.  Has)  Sossftfeh,  nor  from  any  other  point  in 


internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  been  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness "  (AT.  and  P.  42,  43). 
The  character  of  the  Sinaitic  granite  is  described  by' 
Seetzen  (Reisen,  iii.  86)  as  being  (1)  flesh-red  with 
glass-coloured  quart!  and  black  mica,  and  (2) 
greyish-white  with  abundance  of  the  same  mica. 
He  adds  that  the  first  kind  is  larger-grained  and 
handsomer  than  the  second.  Hamilton  speaks  of 
"  long  ridges  of  arid  rock  surrounding  him  in  chaotic 
confusion  on  every  side,"  and  "  the  sharp  broken 
peaks  of  granite  far  and  near  as  all  equally  deso- 
late" (Sinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan,  31).  This 
view  of  "  granite  peaks,"  so  thickly  and  wildly 
set  as  to  form  "  a  labyrinth"  to  the  eye,  was  what 
chieflv  impressed  Dr.  Stanley  in  the  view  from  the 
top  o'f  Jebel  Musa  (S.  and  P.  77).  There  the 
weather-beaten  rocks  are  full  of  curious  fissures  and 
holes  (46),  the  surface  being  "a  granite  mass 
cloven  into  deep  gullies  and  basins"  (76).  Over 
the  whole  mountain  the  imagination  of  votaries  has 
stamped  the  rock  with  tokens  of  miracle.  The 
dendrites  *  were  viewed  as  memorials  of  the  Burning 
Bush.  In  one  part  of  the  mountain  is  shown  the 
impress  of  Moses'  back,  as  he  hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  God  (ib.  30),  in  another  the  hoof-print 
of  Mahomet's  mule,  in  the  plain  below  a  rude  hollow 
between  contiguous  blocks  of  stone  passes  for  thn 
mould  of  the  head  of  the  Golden  Calf ;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Leja,  which  runs,  parallel  to  and 
overhung  by  the  Jebel  Mfoa's  greatest  length, 
into  er-Raheh,  close  to  Ras  S&fsdfeh,  the  famous 
"  Stone  of  Moses  "  is  shown — "  a  detached  mass 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  intersected  with  wide 
slits  or  cracks  ....  with  the  stone  between  them 
worn  away,  as  if  by  the  dropping  of  water  from 
the  crack  immediately  above."  This  distinctness  of 
the  mass  of  the  stone  lends  itself  to  the  belief  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  this  "  rock  followed "  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  non-detached  off-set  of  some  larger  cliff. 
The  Koran  also  contains  reference  to  "  file  rock 
with  the  twelve  mouths  for  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,"  t.  e.  the  aforesaid  cracks  in  the  stone,  into 
which  the  Bedouins  thrust  grass  as  they  mutter 
their  prayers  before  it.  Bishop  Clayton  accepted  it 
as  genuine,  so  did  Whiston  the  translator  of  Jose- 
phus ; »  but  it  is  a  mere  Awn  naturae ;  and  there  is 
another  fragment,  "  less  conspicuous,"  in  the  same 
valley,  "  with  precisely  similar  marks."  In  the  pass 
of  the  Wady  es-Sheyhh  is  another  stone,  called  the 
"  Seat  of  Moses,"  described  by  Laborde  {S.  and  P. 
45-18,  and  notes).  Seetzen  adds,  some  paces  be- 
yond the  '*  Stone  of  Moses  "  several  springs,  copious 
for  a  region  so  poor  in  water,  have  their  source 
from  under  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  which  is  as  big 
as  this  "  Stone  of  Moses."  These  springs  gush  into  a 
very  small  dyke,  and  thence  are  conducted  by  a 
canal  to  supply  water  to  a  little  fruit-garden  .... 
Their  water  is  pure  and  very  good.  On  this  canal, 
several  paces  below  the  basin,  lies  a  considerably 


the  plain  of  er-RSKeh."  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  argu- 
ment of  S.  <t  P.  43,  44,  that  Moses,  descending  from  the 
Jebel  Musa,  would  not  be  able  to  see  what  was  going  on 
in  the  plain  till  he  emerged  upon  it,  the  height  of  Xtftdfch 
effectually  Intercepting  the  view. 

"  These  have  become  scarce  on  this  mountain :  Seetecn 
(Reisen,  iii.  86)  expressly  mentions  that  bo  observed  none. 
They  are  now  found  abundantly  In  the  course  of  con- 
structing Abbas  Pasha's  mountain  road  (Stewart,  T.  St  K. 
132, 134). 

t>  See  his  note  on  Ant.  ML  1,  }7. 
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bigger  block  of  granite  than  the  "  Stone  of  Moses," 
*'  and  the  canal  runs  round  so  close  to  its  side  as  to 
be  half-concealed  by  it "  (Reiaen,  iii.  95).  He  seems 
to  argue  that  this  appearance  and  half-concealment 
way  hare  been  made  use  of  by  Moses  to  procure 
belief  in  his  having  produced  the  water  miracu- 
lously, which  existed  befoie.  But  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  is  any  view  of  this  being  the 
actual  "  rock  in  Horeb,"  with  his  view  of  Kephidim 
as  situated  at  el-Hcssueh,  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Wady  Feir&n.  Equally  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative  is  the  claim  of  a  hole  in  er- 
RaJieh,  below  Ras  S&fsafeh,  to  be  "  the  Pit  of 
Korah,"  whose  story  belongs  to  another  and  far 
later  stage  of  the  march. 

On  Mount  St.  Catherine  the  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  panorama  of  the  whole  Peninsula  which  it 
commands,  embraced  by  the  converging  horns  of 
the  lied  Sea,  and  the  complete  way  in  which  it 
overlooks  the  Jcbel  Mitea,  which,  as  seen  from  it, 
is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  being  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Seetzen  mounted  by  a  path  strewn  with 
stones  and  blocks,  having  nowhere  any  steps,  like 
those  mentioned  as  existing  at  Serial,  and  remarks 
that  jasper  and  porphyry  chiefly  constitute  the 
mountain.  He  reached  the  highest  point  in  three 
hours,  including  intervals  of  rest,  by  a  hard,  steep 
path,  with  toilsome  clambering;  but  the  actual 
time  of  ascending  was  only  1}  hours.  The  date- 
palm  plantation  of  Tur  is  said  to  be  risible  from 
the  top ;  but  the  haze  prevailing  at  the  time  pre- 
vented this  traveller  from  verifying  it  (Reiaen,  iii. 
89-93).  "The  rock  of  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  swells  into  the  form  of  a  human  body, 
its  arms  swathed  like  that  of  a  mummy,  but  head- 
less— the  counterpart,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  corpse 
of  the  beheaded  Egyptian  saint. .  . .  Not  improbably 
this  grotesque  figure  furnishes  not  merely  the  illustra- 
tion, but  the  origin,  of  the  story  "  of  St  Catherine's 
body  being  transported  to  the  spot,  after  martyr- 
dom, from  Egypt  by  angelic  hands  (S.  and  P.  45). 

The  remaining  principal  mountain  is  named  vari- 
ously  ed-Deir,  "theConvent;"  "  Bestin,"  from  St. 
Kpisteme,  the  first  abbess  of  the  nunuery ;  "  Solab," 
from  "the  Cross,"  which  stands  on  its  summit; 
and  the  "  Mount  of  the  Burning  Bush,"  from  a 
legend  that  a  sun-beam  shoots  down,  supposed 
miraculously,  on  one  day  in  the  year,  through  the 
mountain  into  the  chapel  "  of  the  Burning  Bush  "  c 
(so  called)  in  the  convent  (ft.  78).  In  the  pass  of 
the  Convent  rocks  arise  on  every  side,  in  long  succes- 
sion, fantastically  coloured,  grey,  red,  blue,  bright 
yellow,  and  bronze,  sometimes  strangely  marked 
with  white  lines  of  quartz  or  black  bands  of  basalt ; 
huge  blocks  worn  into  fantastic  shapes  ....  inter- 
rupt the  narrow  track,  which  successive  ages  have 
worn  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  or,  hanging 
overhead,  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  trareller  in 
their  fall.  The  wady  which  contains  this  pass  is 
called  by  the  name  of  Shn'eib — a  corruption  of 
Hobab,  the  name  of  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(ft.  32,  33).  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the 
convent  Seetzen  noticed  "  a  range  of  rocks  of  black 
horn-porphyry,  of  hornblende,  and  black  jasper, 
and  between  their  scrolls  or  volutes  white  quartz." 
The  gardens,  as  has  been  noticed,  are  in  sight 


«  Dr.^tanley  verified  the  possibility  of  the  foci,  and  dis- 
proved its  miraculous  character  by  examining  the  ravine 
above  the  convent,  through  which,  when  the  sun  gains  the 
necessary  altitude,  a  ray  would  reach  the  chapel  (S.AP.  46). 

*  Here  Dr.  Stanley  quitted  the  track  pursued  by  Dr.  Ko- 


fi  om  the  approach  through  cr-R&heh.  Seetzen  en- 
larges on  their  beauty,  enhanced,  of  course,  by  the 
savage  wild  about  them;  "indeed  a  blooming 
vegetation  appears  in  this  climate  wherever  there  is 
water  "  (Reiaen,  iii.  70,  73,  87).  These  proved 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  of  interest  in  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  and  to  every  period.  As  regards  the 
Convent,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Stanley's 
animated  description  of  its  character,  the  policy  of 
its  founder,  and  the  quality  of  its  inmates  (5.  and 
P.  51-56).  This  traveller  took  three  hours  in  the 
ascent.  "  In  the  recesses  between  the  peaks  was 
a  ruined  Bedouin  village.  On  the  highest  level  was 
a  small  natural  basin,  thickly  covered  with  shrubs 
of  myrrh — of  all  the  spots  of  the  kind  that  I  saw. 
the  best  suited  for  the  feeding  of  Jethro's  flocks  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  mountain "  (ft.  78).  He 
thought  the  prospect,  however,  from  its  summit 
inferior  in  various  ways  to  any  of  the  other  views 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Serial,  St.  Ca- 
therin,  Jebel  if&sa,  or  Raa  Stifsafeh. 

The  rocks,  on  leaving  Sinai  on  the  east  for  'Aka- 
bah,  are  curiously  intermingled,  somewhat  as  in  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  Wadys  Sidri  and  Mokatteb. 
Wady  Beyil  contains  "  hills  of  a  conical  shape, 
curiously  slanting  801*063  each  other,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  serpentine  and  basalt.  The  wady 
....  then  mounted  a  short  rocky  pass — of  hills 
capped  with  sandstone — and  entered  on  a  plain  ot 
deep  sand — the  first  we  had  encountered — over 
which  were  scattered  isolated  clumps  of  sandstone, 
with  occasional  chalk.  ...  At  the  close  of  this 
plain,  an  isolated  rock,  .its  high  tiers  rising  out  ot 
lower  tiers,  like  a  castle."  Here  "  the  level  ranges 
of  et/Tlh  rose  in  front."  And  soon  after,  on  strik- 
ing down,  apparently,  north-eastwards,  "a  sandy 
desert,  amidst  fantastic  sandstone  rocks,  mixed 
with  lilac  and  dull  green,  as  if  of  tufa,"  succeeded. 
After  this  came  a  desert  strewn  with  "  fragments  of 
the  Tth,**  ».  e.  limestone,  but  "  presently,"  in  the 
"Wady  Ghfizaleh," 4  which  turns  at  first  nearly 
due  northward,  and  then  deflects  westward,  the 
"  high  granite  rocks  "  reappeared ;  and  in  the  Wady 
el-'Ain,  "the  rocks  rise,  red  granite  or  black 
basalt,  occasionally  tipped  as  if  with  castles  of  sand- 
stone to  the  height  of  about  1000  feet ....  and 
finally  open  on  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
arc  many  traces  of  flood — trees  torn  down,  and 
strewed  along  the  sand  "  (ft.  80,  81). 

VI.  We  now  pass  on  to  resume  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Israelites.  Their  sojourn  of 
a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an 
eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving  of  the  two 
Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses'  vision  of  God,  and 
the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
special  mention  here ;  but  beside  these,  it  is  certain 
from  Num.  iii.  4,  that  before  they  quitted  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  thrown  into 
mourning  by  the  untimely  death  of  Aaron's  two 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihn.  This  event  is  jTolobly 
connecte.l  with  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  sanctity  of 
which  their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  deter- 
minate chronological  relation  with  the  promulga- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  were  made  in  that 


binson,  which  from  the  Convent  he  had  hitherto  followed ; 
the  latter  continuing  in  a  N.E.  direction  through  Wady 
Surngky  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Golf  of  'Akabah,  the 
former  taming  northwards  by  the  H'udy  GhataUh,  as 
above,  immediately  after  passing  the  'Ain  tUIHdJurok. 
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wilderness,  is  proved  by  an  edict  in  Lev.  zvi., 
being  fixed  as  subsequent  to  it  (Lev.  x.,  comp. 
tvi.  1).  The  only  other  fact  of  history  contained 
in  Leviticus  is  the  punishment  of  the  son  of  mixed 
parentage  for  blasphemy  (xxiv.  10-14).  Of  course 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  is  mentioned 
early  in  tire  Book  in  connexion  with  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  their  office  (viii.,  ix.).  In  the  same  wilder- 
ness region  the  people  were  numbered,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  Levites  against  the  firstborn  was 
effected ;  these  last,  since  their  delivery  when  God 
smote  those  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion of  sanctity  to  him.  The  offerings  of  the  princes 
of  Israel  were  here  also  received.  The  lost  incident 
mentioned  before  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  quitted 
for  that  of  Paran  is  the  intended  departure  of 
Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he  abandoned  at 
Moses'  urgency.  They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic 
region  for  that  of  Paranr,  in  which  they  went  three 
days  without  finding  a  permanent  encampment, 
although  temporary  halts  must  of  course  have  been 
daily  made  (Num.  i.,  ix.  15-23;  x.  13,  33;  xi. 
35;  xii.  16).  A  glance  at  Kiepert's,  or  any  map 
showing  the  region  in  detail,  will  prove  that  here  a 
choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  order  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  between  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  certainly  approached  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern 
side.  Here  the  higher  plateau  surmounting  the  Tih 
legion  would  almost  certainly,  assuming  the  main 
features  of  the  wilderness  to  have  been  then  as 
they  are  now,  ha\-e  compelled  them  to  turn  its 
western  side  nearly  by  the  route  by  which  Seetzen 
came  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Hebron  to  Sinai, 
or  to  turn  it  on  the  east  by  going  up  the  'Arabah, 
or  between  the  'Arabah  and  the  higher  plateau. 
Over  its  southern  face  there  is  no  pass,  and  hence 
the  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two  trunk- 
lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii.  186). 
Tnberah  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  both  seem  to  belong 
to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel  abode  for  at 
least  a  month  (xi.  20),  being  names  given  to  it 
from  the  two  events  which  happened  there.  [Ta- 
uekah,  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  Quails.]  These 
stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13,  33-36,  to  havo 
lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  but  possibly  the 
passage  x.  1 1-13  should  come  after  that  33-36,  and 
the  *•  three  days'  journey  "  of  ver.  33  lie  still  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and  Haze- 
roth,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also  there.  Thus  they 
would  reach  Paran  only  in  xii.  16,  and  x.  12 
would  be  either  misplaced  or  mentioned  by  antici- 
pation only.  One  reason  for  thinking  that  they  did 
not  strike  northwards  across  the  Tih  range  from 
Sinai,  is  Moses'  question  when  they  murmur, 
"  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together 
for  them,  to  suffice  them  V  which  is  natural  enough 
if  they  were  rapidly  nearing  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
but  strange  if  they  were  posting  towards  the  inland 
heart  of  the  desert.  Again  the  quails*  are  brought 
by  "a  wind  from  the  sea"  (Num.  xi.  22, 31) ;  and 
various  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Schubert,  Stanley) 
testify  to  the  occurrence  of  vast  flights  of  birds  in 
this  precise  region  between  Sinai  and  'Akabah. 
Again,  Hazeroth,  the  next  station  after  these,  is 


•  Seetzen  supposes  that  what  are  called  quails  In  Scrip- 
ture were  really  locusts  (Keiten,  iil.  80) ;  an  opinion  which 
Coquerel  (Laborde,  Comm.  Geogr.  Ex.  xvl.  13)  appears  to 
bave  shared.  But  sorely  locusts,  as  edible,  are  too  well 
known  In  Scripture  to  make  the  confusion  possible.  Mr. 
VOL.  II. 


coupled  with  Dizahab,  which  List  seems  undoubt- 
edly the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of  that  gulf  (Deut.  i. 
1,  and  Robinson,  ii.  187,  note).  This  mokes  a  sea- 
ward position  likely  for  Hazeroth.  And  as  Taberah, 
previously  reached,  was  three  days*  journey  or  more 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sioai,  they  had  probably 
advanced  that  distance  towards  the  X.K.  and  'Aka- 
bah ;  and  the  distance  required  for  this  will  bring  us 
so  near  eU/IBdherd  (the  spot  which  Dr.  Robinson 
thought  represented  Hazeroth  in  tact,  as  it  seems 
to  do  in  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  highly 
probable  site.  Thus  they  were  now  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
ceems  almost  certain  to  attract  their  course  was  the 
W"dy  el-'  Ain,  being  the  water,  the  spring  of  that 
region  of  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  around 
it  such  "  nomadic  settlements  as  are  implied  in  the 
name  of  Hazeroth,  ami  such  as  that  of  Israel  must 
have  been"  (S.  $  P.  82).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
that  if  this  be  so,  this  settles  the  course  to  Kndesh 
as  being  up  the  'Arabah,  and  not  across  the  plateau 
of  et-TVi.  Dr.  Stanley  thinks  this  identification  a 
"  faint  probability,"  and  the  more  uncertain  as 
regards  identity,  "  as  the  name  Hazeroth  is  one  of 
the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to  any  permanent  or 
natural  feature  of  the  desert,"  meaning  "  simply 
the  enclosures,  such  as  may  still  be  seeu  in  the  Be- 
douin villages,  hnrdl v  less  transitory  than  tents " 
(S.fr  P.  81,  82).  We  rely,  however,  rather  on 
the  combination  of  the.  various  circumstances  men- 
tioned above  than  on  the  name.  The  Wady  Hfi- 
dcr&h  and  Wady-el  'Ain,  appear  to  run  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  nearly  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wady  es-Sheyf;ht  and 
their  N.E.  extremity  comes  nearly  to  the  coast, 
marking  about  a  midway  distance  between  the  Jcbcl 
Muaa  and  'Akabah.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tarried 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  here  the 
local  commentator's  greatest  difficulty  begins. 

For  we  have  not  merely  to  contend  with  the  fact 
that  time  has  changed  the  desert's  face  in  many 
parts,  and  obliterated  old  names  for  new;  but  we 
have  beyond  this,  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  in 
the  narrative.  The  task  is,  first,  to  adjust  the  un- 
certainties of  the  record  inter  $c,  and  then  to  try 
luid  make  the  resultant  probability  square  with  the 
innin  historical  and  physical  facts,  so  far  as  the 
latter  can  be  supposed  to  remain  unaltered.  Besides 
the  more  or  less  discontinuous  form  in  which  the 
sacred  narrative  meets  us  in  Exodus,  a  small  portion 
of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater  part  of  Numbers,  we 
have  in  Num.  xxxiii.  what  purports  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  complete  skeleton  route,  so  far  as  regards 
nomenclature;  and  we  further  find  in  Deuteronomy 
a  review  of  the  lending  events  of  the  wandering  or 
some  of  them,  without  following  the  order  of  occur- 
rence, and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  allusion  expanded 
and  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  authority  is  of  a  threefold 
character.  And  as,  in  the  main  narrative,  whole 
years  are  often  sunk  as  uneventful,  so  in  the  itine- 
rary of  Num.  xxxiii.,  on  a  near  view  great  chasms 
occur,  which  require,  whcie  all  else  bespeaks  a 
severe  uniformity  of  method,  to  be  somehow  ac- 


Tyrwhitt  says  that  quails,  or  small  partridges,  which  he 
supposes  rather  meant,  are,  as  far  as  be  saw,  more  com. 
raon  In  the  desert  than  locusts. 

1  Hobinson,  ub.  sup.;  comp.  Stewart,  T.  and  K. 
116. 
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counted  for.  But,  beyond  the  questions  opened  by 
either  authority  in  itself,  we  have  difficulties  of 
apparent  incongruity  between  them;  such  as  the 
omission  in  Exodus  of  Dophkn  and  Alush,  and  of  the 
encampment  by  the  Red  Sea;  and,  incomparably 
greater,  that  of  the  fact  of  a  visit  to  Kadesh  being 
recorded  in  Num.  ziii.  26,  and  again  in  xx.  1, 
while  the  itinerary  mentions  the  name  of  Kadesh 
only  once.  These  difficulties  resolve  themselves  into 
two  main  questions.  Did  Israel  visit  Kadesh  once, 
or  twice  ?  And  where  is  it  now  to  be  looked  for  ? 

Before  attempting  these  difficulties  individually, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a  caution  against 
certain  erroneous  general  views,  which  often  appear 
to  govern  the  considerations  of  desert  topography. 
One  is,  that  the  Israelites  journeyed,  wherever  they 
could,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  took  at  any  rate 
the  shortest  cuts  between  point  and  point.  This 
has  led  some  delineators  of  maps  to  simply  register 
the  hie  of  names  in  Num.  xxxiii.  16-3G  from 
Sinai  in  rectilinear  sequence  to  Kadesh,  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  fix  its  site,  then  turn  the  line 
backward  from  Kadesh  to  Ezion-Geber,  and  then 
either  to  Kadesh  again,  or  to  Mount  Hor,  and  thence 
again,  and  here  correctly,  down  the  'Arabah  south- 
wards and  round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Edom, 
with  a  sweep  northwards  towards  Hoab.  In 
drawing  a  map  of  the  Wanderings,  we  should  mark 
as  approximately  or  probably  ascertained  the  sta- 
tions from  Etham  to  Hazeroth,  after  which  no 
track  should  be  attempted,  but  the  end  of  the  line 
should  lose  itself  in  the  blank  space ;  and  out  of  the 
same  blank:  space  it  might  on  the  western  side  of 
the  'Arabah  be  similarly  resumed  and  traced  down 
the  'Arabah,  &c.,  as  before  describe  I.  All  the  sites 
of  intervening  stations,  as  being  ei'iier  plainly  con- 
jectural merely,  or  lacking  any  due  authority,  should 
•imply  be  marked  in  the  margin,  save  that  Moserah 
may  be  put  close  to  Mount  Hor,  and  Ezion-Geber 
further  S.  in  the  'Arabah  [Ezion-Geber],  from 
which  to  the  brook  Zered  and  onwards  to  the  plains 
of  Moab,  the  ambiguities  lie  in  narrow  ground,  and 
a  probable  light  breaks  on  the  route  and  its  stations. 

Another  common  error  is,  that  of  supposing  that 
from  station  to  station,  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  always  re- 
presents a  day's  march  merely,  whereas  it  is  plain 
from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Ex.  (xv. 
22),  and  Num.  (x.  33),  that  on  two  occasions 
three  days  formed  the  period  of  transition  between 
station  and  station,  and  therefore,  that  not  day's 
marches,  but  intervals  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days  between  permanent  encampments,  are  intended 
by  that  itinerary ;  and  as  it  is  equally  clear  from 
Num.  ix.  22,  that  the  ground  may  hare  been  occu- 
pied for  "  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,"  we 
may  suppose  that  the  occupations  of  a  longer  period 
only  may  be  marked  in  the  itinerary.  And  thus 
the  difficulty  of  apparent  chasms  in  its  enumeration, 
for  instance  the  greatest,  between  Ezion-Geber  and 
Kadesh  (xxxiii.  35-37)  altogether  vanishes. 

An  example  of  the  error,  consequent  on  neglect- 
s' He  speaks  of  certain  stations  as  "  plncecs  entre  le 
moot  Sinai  et  Cades,  espace  qui  ne  comporte  pas  plus  de 
onxe  Journees  selon  raffirroatlon  bien  positive  de  Peule- 
ronome"  (1.1).  He  then  proceeds  to  argue,  "  Cesdix-st-pt 
stations  reunles  sux  trots  que  irons  venons  d'exanilner, 
en  formentvingt;  11  y  a  done  neuf  stations. .  .dont  on  ne 
salt  que  falre."  The  statement  quoted  trom  Deuteronomy, 
whetner  genuine,  or  an  annotation  that  has  crept  into  the 
text,  merely  states  the  distance  as  ordinarljy  known  and 
travelled,  and  need  not  Indicate  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
It  at  tnai  rate  of  progress. 


ing  to  notice  this,  may  be  seen  in  Laborde's  map 
of  the  Wanderings,  in  his  Commentary  on  Exodus 
and  Numbers,  in  which  the  stations  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  18-34,  are  closely  crowded,  but  be- 
tween those  of  ver.  35  and  those  of  ver.  37  a  large 
void  follows,  and  between  those  of  ver.  37  and  those 
of  ver.  39  a  still  larger  one,  both  of  which,  since  on 
referring  to  the  text  of  his  Commentary  *  we  find 
that  the  intervals  all  represent  day's  marches,  are 
plainly  impossible. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present  alt  consideration 
of  the  previous  intervals  alter  Hazeroth,  some  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  nomenclature  and  possible 
sites  of  which  will  be  found  in  articles  under  their 
respective  names,  the  primary  question,  did  the 
people  visit  Kadesh  twice,  or  once  only,  demands  to 
be  considered. 

We  road-  in  Num.  x.  11,  12,  that  "on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  ...  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  ehud  rested 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran."  The  latter  statement 
is  probably  to  be  viewed  as  made  by  anticipation ; 
as  we  find  that,  after  quitting  Kibroth-Hattaarah 
and  Hazeroth,  "  the  people  pitched  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  "  (Num.  xii.  16).  Here  the  grand 
pause  was  made  while  the  spies,  "  sent,"  it  is  again 
impressed  upon  us  (xiii.  3),  "  from  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,"  searched  the  land  for  "  forty  days,"  and 
returned  "  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the 
congregation  .  .  .  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to 
Kadesh."  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Kadesh  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Wanderings  (vers.  25,  26).  It 
may  here  be  observed  that  an  inaccuracy  occurs  in 
the  rendering  of  Moses'  directions  to  the  spies  in 
the  A.  V.  of  xiii.  1 7,  "get  you  up  by  this  way 
southward"  (2333),  where  "  by  the  South,"  t".  *. 
by  the  bolder  lying  in  that  direction  from  Palestine, 
is  intended,  as  is  further  plain  from  ver.  22,  "  And 
they  ascended  by  the  south  and  came  to  Hebron," 
i.  e.  they  went  northward*  From  considerations 
adduced  under  Kadesh,  it  seems  that  Kadesh  pro- 
bably means  firstly,  a  region  of  the  desert  spoken 
of  as  having  a  relation,  sometimes  with  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zin 
(comp.  vers.  21,  26) ;  and  secondly,  a  distinct  city 
within  that  desert  limit.  Now  all  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the 
spies,  and  of  the  consequent  despondency,  murmur- 
ing, and  penal  sentence  of  wandering,  will  be  satis- 
fied by  supposing  that  the  name  "  Kadesh,"  here 
means  the  region  merely.  It  is  observable,  also, 
that  Kadesh  is  not  named  as  the  place  of  departure, 
but  only  as  that  of  return.  From  Paran  is  the 
start;  but  from  Zin  (both  regions  in  the  desert) 
the  search  commences.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
political  geography  of  the  southern  border,  to  which 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  always  reckoned  as  pertain- 
ing,1 whereas  that  of  Paran  always  lies  outside 
the  promised  land.  Natural  features  of  elevation, 
depression,  and  slope,*  are  the  only  tokens  to  which 

h  The  word  for  "  southward  "  would  be  i"I23 3,  as  found 
In  Ez.  xl.  «».  Josh.  xvll.  9,  10.  The  word  233  appears 
to  mean  the  "dry "  country,  and  hence  to  become  tb* 
appellative  for  the  region  on  the  south  of  Jodah  and 
Simeon  where  springs  were  scarce ;  see  The  Ntotb  br 
Kev.  E.  Wilton,  pre',  vlll. 

1  Num.  xxxlv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3. 

*  For  some  good  remarks  on  the  level  of  the  desert  ami 
the  slope  between  the  south  country.  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
'Arabub,  see  Robinson,  I.  5R7. 
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we  can  reasonably  trust  in  deciding  where  the  Parau 
wilderness  ends,  and  thai  of  Zin  begins.  It  has 
been  proposed  under  Kadesh  to  regard  part  of  the 
'  Arabah,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  [Zin.]  Then  the  broad  lower 
north-eastern  plateau,  including  both  its  slopes  as 
described  above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Pa  ran  wilder- 
ness proper.  If  we  assume  the  higher  superimposed 
plateau,  described  above,  to  bear  the  name  of  "  Ka- 
desh" as  a  desert  district,  and  its  south-western 
mountain-wall  to  be  u  the  mountain  of  the  Amor- 
ites," then  the  Paran  wilderness,  so  far  as  syno- 
nymous with  Kadesh,  will  mean  most  naturally 
the  region  where  that  mountain-wall  from  Jebel 
'Ariif  en-S&kah  to  Jebel  Mikhrah,  and  perhaps 
thence  northward  along  the  other  side  of  the  angle 
of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  TSh.  Moses  identities  the  coming  "  to  Kadesh 
Baruea  " 1  with  the  coming  to  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites"  (Deut.  i.  19,  20)  whence  the  spies  were 
also  despatched  (vers.  22,  23),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  from  "  Paran  "  in  Num.  xiii.  3.  Suppose  the 
spies'  actual  start  to  hare  been  made  from  some- 
where on  the  watershed  of  the  two  slopes  of  et-TVi, 
the  spies'  best  way  then  would  have  been  by  the 
Wady  el-Jerafeh  into  and  so  up  the  'Arabah :  this 
would  be  beginning  "  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin," 
as  is  said  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Then,  most  naturally, 
by  his  direction  to  them,  "  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tain" (Num.  xiii.  17),  which  he  represents  as  acted 
on  iu  Deut.  i.  24,  "  and  they  turned  and  went  up 
into  the  mountain,"  he  meant  them  to  mount  the 
higher  plateau,  supposed  the  legion  Kadesh.  By 
their  "  turning "  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  their  course  was  not  direct  to  their 
object,  as  indeed  has  been  supposed  in  taking  them 
along  the  'Arabah  and  again  up  its  western  side  by 
the  passes  el-Khur&r  and  es-Sifd  (Zephath)."  By 
these  passes  they  must  have  left  Zin  or  the  'Arabah, 
there  being  no  choice.  During  the  forty  days  of 
their  absence,  we  may  suppose  the  host  to  have 
moved  from  the  watershed  into  the  Kadesh-Paran 
region,  and  not  at  this  period  of  their  wanderings 
to  have  touched  the  city  Kadesh  at  all.  This  is 
quite  consistent  with,  if  it  be  not  even  confirmed 
by,  the  words  of  the  murmurers  in  xiv.  2,  3, 
"  Would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness!  And 
wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  thit  land ;" 
and  throughout  the  denunciation  which  follows, 
evidently  on  the  same  spot,  the  words  "  the  wilder- 
ness," and  "  this  wilderness,"  often  recur,  but  from 
first  to  last  there  is  no  mention  of  a  "  city." 

Now,  in  Deut.  i.  19,  where  these  proceedings 
pass  in  review  before  Moses,  in  his  words  to  the 
people,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  need  to  men- 
tion Kadesh  at  all,  for  the  people  were  all  the  time 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Yet  this  last  is  so  wide 
a  term,  reaching  almost  from  the  'Arabah  to  near 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  that  Moses  might  naturally 
use  some  more  precise  designation  of  the  quarter 
he  meant.    He  accordingly  marks  it  by  the  proxi- 

*  For  **  Barnes,"  as  perhaps  a  Horlte  proper  name,  see 
Kadksh,  note 

»  Mr.  Wilton  (Segcb,  12, 198-202),  following  Kowlands 
(In  Williams),  make*  Zephath  a-Stbata  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  high  broad  plateau,  supposed  here  to  be  the 
"mountain  of  the  Amorites."  On  this  view  the  Israelites 
most  already  have  won  that  eminence  from  which  It  was 
deal  It  the  intention  of  the  Amorites  to  repel  them ;  and 
must,  when  defeated,  have  been  driven  up  hill  from  a 
position  occupied  in  the  plain  below.  The  position  «- 


mity  of  Kadesh.  Thus,  the  spies*  return  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh  "  means  to  that  part 
of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it.  The 
expression  "  from  Kadesh-barnca  even  unto  Gaza," 
is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former  (Josh, 
x.  41). 

Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num.  xiv.  40-45  and 
from  Deut.  i .  4 1-44,  followed  the  wayward  attempt  of 
the  host  to  win  their  way,  in  spite  of  their  sentence 
of  prohibition,  to  the  "  hill "  (Num.  xiv.  40-45, 
Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  "mountain  "  of  the  Amnlekites 
and  Canaanites,  or  Amorites,  and  their  humiliatiug 
defeat.  They  were  repulsed  in  trying  to  force  the 
pass  at  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  Judg.  i.  14),  and  the 
legion  of  that  defeat  is  called  "Seir,"  showing  that 
the  place  was  also  known  by  its  Horite  name ;  and 
here  perhaps  the  remnant  of  the  Horites  were 
allowed  to  dwell  by  the  Edomites,  to  whose  border 
this  territory  in  the  message  of  Num.  xx.  16,  is 
ascribed.  [Kadesh.]  Here,  from  the  notice  in 
Num.  xiv.  25,  that  these  "  Amnlekites  and  Ca- 
naanites dwelt  in  the  valley,"  we  may  suppose 
that  their  dwelling  was  where  they  would  find 
pasture  for  their  nocks,  in  the  wady  tl-Fikreh  and 
others  tributary  to  eUJeib,  and  that  they  took  post 
in  the  "  mountain  "  or  "  hill,"  as  barring  the  way 
of  the  Israelites'  advance.  So  the  spies  had  gone 
by  Moses'  direction  "  this  war,  by  the  South  (not 
'  southward,'  as  shown  above),  up  into  the  moun- 
tain ;"  and  this  same  way, "  the  way  of  the  spies,"  * 
through  the  passes  of  el-KhHrar  and  es-Sufa,  was  the 
approach  to  the  city  Kadesh  also. 

Here,  then,  the  penal  portion  of  the  wanderings 
commences,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it,  comprising  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  passes  over 
between  this  defeat  iu  Num.  xiv.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx.,  where  again  the 
names  of  "  Zin  "  and  "  Kadesh  "  are  the  first  that 
meet  us. 

The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
these  are  interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations 
of  the  Ceremonial  Law),  are  the  execution  of  the 
offender  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num. 
xv.  32-36),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (xvi.),  and, 
closely  connected  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the 
pre-eminence  to  Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred 
tribe,  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  judicial  miracle  of 
the  rod  that  blossomed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  more  rigid  separation  between  Levi 
and  the  other  tribes,  as  regards  the  approach  to  the 
tabernacle,  than  had  been  practically  recognized 
before  (xxvii.  xviii.  22  ;  comp.  xvi.  40). 

We  gather,  then,  from  Deut.  i.  46,  that  the 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  this  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  so  we  may  interpret 
the  "  many  days  "  there  spoken  of,  was  passed  in 
Kadesh, — the  region,  that  is,  not  the  city;  in 
which,  of  course,  tha>camp  may  have  been  shifted 
at  convenience,  under  direction,  any  number  of 
times.  But  Num.  xx.  1  brings  us  to  a  new  point 
of  departure.    The  people  have  grown  old,  or 

Sqfa  is  on  toe  S.  side  of  the  high  ground,  and  has  pro- 
bably always  been  the  pass  by  which  to  mount  It  For 
all  this,  see  Mr.  Wilton's  own  map,  or  any  one  which 
shows  both  u-Scbaia  and  a-SHfa. 

•  Our  A.  V.  here  seems  to  have  viewed  D'UIKi"!.  as 

•  t  t 

If  derived  from  "fll?!  "  to  spy."  Gesen.  renders  it  *  re- 
gions," and  the  LXX.  makes  It  a  proper  name  'A&aptiv 
It  is  not  elsewhere  found.  Now  the  verb  Hfl  occurs  In 
the  passage  where  the.  spies  are  sent  forth.  Num.  xiU, 
xiv.,  which  gives  a  presumpUon  In  favour  of  the  A.  V. 

5  U  2 
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rather  again  young,  in  their  wandering*.  Here, 
then,  we  are  at  "  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first 
month,"  with  the  "  people  abiding  in  Kadesh."  By 
the  sequel,  "Miriam  died  there,  and  was  buried 
there,"  a  more  precise  definition  of  locality  now 
seems  intended  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  king 
of  Edom,  "  Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttermost  of  thy  border"  (t.  16).  This,  then, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  encampment, 
recorded  as  taking  place  "  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,"  registered  in  the  itinerary 
(xxxiii.  36).  We  see  theu  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  "  Kadesh ; "  because  the 
earlier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where  that  name 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  encamp- 
ment, but  only  as  a  region,  within  which  perpetual 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  they 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kadesh 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ;  but  once 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  lay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  its 
previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that  these 
last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horites.  who  after  their 
expulsion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [Edom] 
may  have  here  retained  their  last  hold  on  the 
territory  between  Edom  and  the  Oanaanitish  Amor- 
ites  of  "  the  South."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by 
force  of  arms,  which  may  have  induced  the  attack 
of  "  Arad  the  Canaanite,"*  who  would  then  feel  his 
border  immediately  threatened  (Num.  xxxiii.  40  ; 
corop.  xxi.  1).  This  warlike  exploit  of  Israel  may, 
perhaps,  be  alluded  to  in  Judges  v.  4  as  the  oc- 
casion when  Jehovah  "went  out  of  Seir"  and 
"  marched  out  of  the  field  of  Edom "  to  give  His 
people  victory.    The  attack  of  Arad,  however, 


(a)'- 
(1)  J 

(S)  -j 

(3)  » 

(4)  C 


°  More  properly  "  the  Canaanltlsh  king  of  And." 

a  He  "  took  some  of"  the  Israelites  "  prisoners."  It  Is 
possible  the  name  Mosera,  or  plur.  Mcecrotfa,  may  recall 
this  fact;  the  word  (found  only  In  the  plur.), 

meaning  "  bonds  "  or  "  fetters."  This  would  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  text  that  Aaron's  burial  gave  Arad 
the  opportunity  for  his  raid ;  for  Mosera  most  have  been 
near  Mount  Hor.  where  that  burial  took  place.  It  la 
possible  that  the  destruction  of  these  cities  may  not 
have  really  taken  place  till  the  entry  Into  Canaan  under 
Joshua  (Josh,  xii.  14,  Judg.  L  17).  and  may  be  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxi.  3,  3,  by  anticipation  only  as  a  subsequent 
fulfilment  of  the  vow  recorded  as  then  made.  It  Is  obvious 
to  suggest  that  Modem  Is  the  Mosera  of  Deut.  x.  6,  and 
•o  Mr.  Wilton  ( The  Xegeb,  28  &c)  has  suggested,  wish- 
ing to  identify  It  with  Mount  Hor.  But  the  received  site 
for  Mount  Hor  is  the  least  doubtful  of  all  In  the  Exodus. 
Josephos  clearly  Identifies  It  as  we  do;  and. there  la 
a  strong  Improbability  in  a  Jewish  tradition  fixing  It  In 
Edomitish  or  In  Nabathean  territory,  unless  the  testimony 
in  its  favour  had  been  overpowering.  Modera  might  per- 
haps be  the  hill  cal  led  "  Sin  "  (Zin  r).  men  tloned  by  Joseph ua 
as  that  In  which  Miriam  was  buried  (Ant.  lv.  4, }  «,  T). 


though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himself  and  destruction  upon 
his  cities  (xxi.  3).P  We  learn  from  xxxiii.  36  only 
that  Israel  marched  without  permanent  halt  nam 
Exion-gcber  upon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity 
after  their  long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless 
wandering  may  have  alarmed  King  Arad.  The 
itinerary  takes  here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor.  There  their  being  engaged  with  the 
burial  of  Aaron  may  have  given  Arad  his  fancied 
opportunity  of  assaulting  the  rear  of  their  march, 
he  descending  fiom  the  north  whilst  they  also  we 
facing  southwards.  In  direct  connexion  with  fliese 
events  we  come  upon  a  singular  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy (x.  6,  7),  a  scrap  of  narrative  imbedded  in 
Moses'  recital  of  events  at  Horeb  long  previous.' 
This  contains  a  short  list  of  names  of  localities,  on 
comparing  which  with  the  itinerary,  we  get  some 
clue  to  the  line  of  march  from  the  region  Kadesh 
to  Exion-geber  southwards. 

We  find  at  the  part  of  their  route  in  which 
Aaron's  death  took  place,  that  stations  named 
"  Beeroth  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  Mosera  (where 
Aaron  died),  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,"  were  suc- 
cessively passed  through  ;  and  from  Num.  xxxiii.  38 
we  find  that  "  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor.  .  . 
and  died  there  in  the  fortieth  year  ...  in  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month."  Assuming  for 
Mount  Hor  the  traditional  site  overhanging  the 
'Arabah.  which  they  very  soon  after  this  quitted, 
Mosera  must  have  been  close  to  it,  probably  in  the 
'Arabah  itself.  Now  the  stations  which  in  the 
itinerary  come  next  before  Ezion-geber,  and  which 
were  passed  in  the  strictly  penal  wandering  which 
commenced  from  the  region  Kadesh,  have  names  so 
closely  similar  that  we  cannot  doubt  we  are  hen? 
on  the  same  ground.  Their  order  is,  however, 
slightly  changed,  standing  in  the  two  passages  si 
follows : — 


*  A  somewhat  similar  fragment  of  narrative,  but  re- 
lating to  what  perhaps  took  place  during  the  time  of  the 
allocution  to  the  people  between  the  paragraphs  of  which 
It  occurs,  Is  found  In  Deut.  lv.  41-43;  and  indeed  u> 
mention  of  Aaron's  death,  with  the  date  and  his  age,  and 
of  the  attack  of  Arad,  both  of  which  bad  been  detailed 
before,  Is  hardly  less  of  a  deviation  from  the  dry  enume- 
ration of  stations  In  the  Itinerary  itself  (Num.  xxxiii 
38,  39).  But  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  on  the  critical  questions  which  these  passages 
suggest  ■  We  assume  their  genuineness,  and  suppose  them 
displaced. 

'  See  Jaakan  and  Bene  Jaakan  for  the  name.  Jaakan 
was  the  grandson  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  I.  42,  romp.  Gen.  xlv.  6, 
xxxvi.  27). 

•  Dr.  Robinson,  Judging  from  his  visit,  thinks  Uiat  these 
stations  could  not  have  lain  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Hor,  as 
that  region  Is  too  poor  In  water  to  contain  any  such 
place  as  Jotbath  in  Deut.  x.  ?,  and  corresponds  rather 
to  the  description  given  In  Mum.  xxi.  4-6  (ii.  175) 
He  thinks  that  'Jin  ct-Tayibth  b  either  Beeroth  Bene 
Jaakan  or  Moseroth,  and  Wody  d-OMSdh&gidk  Jotbath 
(ibid.). 


Conjectural  Site. 

Jin  Hatb,  N.W.  In  the  'Arabah. 
Vutheibeh,  mouth  of  the  Matty  Abu, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor. 
Ain  Ohurtndel. 
(Tody  d-GkO&httgWi. 
influence  of  Wady  el-Adhbth  with 
etVero/tn. 


Num.  xxxlU.  30-36. 

(a)  (Hashmonah). 

(1)  Moserolh. 

(2)  Bene-Jaakan.' 

(3)  Hor  bsgldgnd. 

(4)  Jotbatbab. 
(Ebronah). 
(Eiton-geber). 


Dxut.  x.  6,  7. 

(1)  Beeroth  of  the  children 

of  Jaakan. 

(2)  Mosera. 

(3)  Gudgodah. 

(4)  Jotbath.* 
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Now  in  Num.  xx.  14,  lei,  22-29,  the  narrative 
conducts  us  from  Kadesh  the  Ctrl/,  reached  in  or 
shortly  Ufore  "  the  fortieth  year,"  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a  portmn  of  which  route  is  ac- 
cordingly that  given  in  Dent.  x.  6.  7 ;  whereas  the 
parallel  column  from  Num.  xniii.  gives  substantially 
the  same  route  as  pursued  in  the  early  part  of  the 
penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  command  given 
in  the  region  Kadesh,  "  turn  you,  get  you  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea  "  (Num.  xiv. 
25 ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we  further  learn 
from  Deut.  ii.  1  was  strictly  acted  on,  and  which  a 
march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  exactly  fulfil. 

These  half-obliterated  footsteps  in  the  desert  may 
seem  to  indicate  a  direction  only  in  which  Kadesh 
the  city,'  lay.  Widely  different  localities,  from 
Petia  eastward  to  el-h h&lesaJi  on  the  noith-west, 
and  westward  to  near  the  Jehel  Hellak,  have  been 
assigned  by  dirlereut  writers.  The  best  way  is  to 
acknowledge  that  our  research  has  not  yet  grasped 
the  materials  for  a  decision,  and  to  be  content  with 
some  such  attempt  as  that  under  Kadesh,  to  fix 
it  approximately  only,  until  more  undoubted  tokens 
are  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  arc  of  a  circle 
with  et-Sifa  for  its  centre,  and  a  day's  journey — 
about  fifteen  miles — for  its  radius,  will  not  take  in 
eLKIiMeeah,  nor  Petra,*  and  the  former  name  seems 
to  be  traceable,  with  a  slight  metathesis,  much 
more  probably  in  Chesil*  than  in  Kadesh.'  The 
highest  plateau  is  marked  with  the  ruins  of  Aboda, 
mid  on  the  inferior  one,  some  miles  S.W.  of  the 
defile  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  stands  a  round  conical 
hill  of  limestone,  mixed  with  sand,  named  Mada- 
rah  (Modura,  or  Modem),  at  a  short  day's  journey 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Seetzen, 
who  visited  it,  hail  bail  his  curiosity  raised  by  a 
Bedouin  legend  of  a  village  having  been  destroyed 
by  Allah  and  buried  under  that  hill  for  the  wick- 
edness of  its  people ;  and  that,  as  a  further  attes- 
tation, human  skulls  were  found  on  the  ground 
around  it.  This  statement  he  resolved  by  visiting 
the  spot  into  a  simple  natural  phenomenon  of  some 
curious  rounded  stoues,  or  pebbles,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  thought  it  n  legend  of 
Sodom  ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  likelihood,  have 
beeu  referred  to  the  catastrophe  of  Koran  (Seetzen, 
Reisen,  iii.  13),  which,  if  our  sites  for  Kadesh  the 
region  and  Paran  are  correct,  should  have  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  round  pebbles 
having  ouce  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  skulls,  the 
legend  was  easily  generated  to  account  for  them. 

*  Laborue(6fonuieni.  onNum.xxxili.36)  places  Kadesh 
the  city  "  pres  ilea  sources  d'Knibasch  au  fond  de  Ouadl 
1  "eralt "  (  Wady  et-Jera/ek).  Dr.  Robinson  thought  'Ain  d- 
IVcilxh  was  Kadesh.  the  city,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  Kadesh 
liarnca  (see  Map,  vol.  I,  end).  Dr.  Stanley  remirks  that 

there  Is  no  cliff  (J&D)  there.  See  bis  remarlu  quoted 
under  Kadesh. 

»  Robinson  puts  tt-Stfa  at  about  two  days'  journey 
from  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Hur,  II.  180-1. 

»  As  suggested  hi  Williams's  Holy  City,  i.  it*. 

J  The  northern  Kadesh,  or  Kedesh,  In  Naphtali  has  the 
very  same  consonants  in  its  modern  Arabic  name  aa  In  the 
Hebrew. 

■  A  writer  In  the  Journal  of  Sac  1.0.  April,  1800, 
connects  this  name  with  "  good,"  from  the  goodness 
or  the  water  supply.  This  Is  not  unlikely;  but  bis  view 
of  the  name  i"QC3\  as  from  the  same  root  as  tbe  Arabic 
5-t,  , 

5L>  j»E.  'Adhlxh,  Is  very  doubtful,  the  c  (Heb.  JJ)  being 
probably  radical.   However,  if  tt-'AOhbch  lie.  as  overs*. 


The  mountains  on  the  west  of  tbe  'Arabah  must 
have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and  form  a  dreary 
contrast  to  the  rich  springs  of  the  eastern  side  in 
Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front  of  this  last, 
Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently  f  Robinson,  ii. 
174-180).  It  has  been  suggested  [Hur  Hagid- 
Oad]  that  the  name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgodah, 
may  possibly  be  retraced  in  the  Wady  el-OhSdhd- 
ghiili,  which  has  a  confluence  with  the  Wady  el- 
Jemfeh.  This  latter  runs  into  the  'Arabah  on  the 
west  side.  That  point  of  confluence,  as  laid  down  in 
Kiepert's  map  (  Kobinson,  B.  R.  i.),  is  about  fitteeu 
miles  from  the  'Arabah's  nearest  point,  and  about 
forty  or  fbity-five  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  name  of 
this  Wady  may  really  represent  that  of  this  station, 
although  the  latter  may  have  lain  nearer  tbe 
'A  rabah  than  the  Wady  now  reaches,  and  this  con- 
jectural identification  has  been  adopted  above. 
Jotbath,  or  Jotbatha,"  is  described  as  "a  land  ot 
rivers  of  waters"  (Deut.  x.  7);  and  may  stand 
for  any  continence  of  wadys  in  sufficient  force  to 
justify  that  character.  It  should  certainly  be  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  'Arabah,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  same. 

The  probabilities  of  the  whole  march  from  Sinai, 
then,  seem  to  stand  as  follows:  They  proceisled 
towards  the  N.K.  to  the  'Ain  et-HSder&h  (Haze- 
roth),  and  thence  quitted  the  maritime  region, 
striking  directly  northwards  to  el-' Ain,  and  thence 
by  a  route  wholly  unknown,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern  spun  of  the 
et-TVi  range,  descending  the  upper  course  of  the 
Wady  el-Jtrafeh,  until  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jebel 
et-MWthrah.  Hence,  after  despatching  the  spies, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  'Arabah,  or  along  its 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  letum. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  near 
es-SBfu  (Zephath),  and  the  penal  wandering  iu  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a  track  wholly  undeter- 
mined, save  in  the  last  half-dozen  stations  to 
Kziou-geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above. 
They  then  marched  on  Kadesh  the  city,  probably 
up  the  'Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and 
sent  from  there  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal 
with  which  it  was  met  forced  them  to  retrace  the 
'Arabah  once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died'. 
Thus  the  same  stations  (Deut.  x.  6.  7)  were  passed 
again,  with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount 
Hor  which  that  death  occasioned.a   Thence,  after 

a  region  of  abundant  water,  tbe  place  may  correspond 
with  Jotbath,  though  the  name  do  not.  His  map  places 
It  about  17  miles  N.W.  of  tbe  modem  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Arabah — i.  e.  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  'Arabah. 
His  general  view  of  tbe  route  to  and  from  Kadesb,  and 
especially  of  tbe  site  of  Sinai  and  Mount  Hor,  Is  in 
admissible.  See  further  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 
Burckhardt's  map  gives  another  watery  spot  with  palm- 
trees  In  the  'Arabah  Itself,  not  far  from  its  southern  end, 
which  might  also  suit  fur  Jotbath. 

»  Herjgstenberg  (Authenticity  nf  the  Vent.  ii.  356)  has 
another  explanation  of  the  deranged  order  of  the  stations 
enumerated  Just  above,  baaed  on  tbe  supposition  ibat  In 
tbe  two  passage*  (Num.  xxxiii.  3U-35,  Deut.  x.  6.  7)  the 
march  proceeded  fn  two  opposite  directions;  but  litis 
would  obviously  require  a  reverse  order  of  alt  the  stations, 
and  not  tbe  derangement  of  two  merely.  Von  Ratimer 
thought  ibat  tbe  line  of  march  threaded  the  'Arsbau 
tbrice  through,  and.  making  allowance  lor  the  mistake  ol 
giving  it  each  time  a  nearly  rectilinear  direction,  be  Is 
not  fur  wrong. 
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reaching  'Akabah,  and  turning  north-eastward,  they 
passed  by  a  nearly  straight  line  towards  the  eastern 
border  of  Moab. 

Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  Rithmah  to 
Hithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh;  but  no  line  can  be 
assigned  to  the  route  beyond  the  indications  of 
the  situation  of  that  wilderness  given  above.  In 
the  sequel  to  the  burial  of  Aaron,  and  the  refusal 
of  Edom  to  permit  Israel  to  "pass  through  his 
border"*  (which  refusal  may  perhaps  have  been 
received  at  Mount  Hor  (Moserah),  though  the 
message  which  it  answered  was  sent  from  the  city 
Kadesh),  occurred  the  necessity,  consequent  upon 
this  refusal,  of  the  people's  "  compassing  the  land 
of  Edom"  (Num.  xxi.  4"),  when  they  were  much 
"  discouraged  because  of  the  way,"  '  and  where  the 
consequent  murmuring  was  rebuked  by  the  visita- 
tion of  the  "  fiery  serpents"  (v.  5,6).  There  is  near 
Elath  a  promontory  known  as  the  Ras  Urn  Haye, 
"  the  mother  of  serpents,"  which  seem  to  abound 
in  the  region  adjacent ;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
the  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  rounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  laid  down  in 
Deut.  ii.  8,  as  being  "  through  the  way  of  the  plain 
(i.e.  the  'Arabah)  from  Elath  and  from  Ezion- 
geber."  whence  "  turning  northward,"  having 
"  compassed  that  mountain  (Mount  Seir)  long 
enough,"  they  "  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Moab '"'  (v.  3,  8 1. 

Some  permanent  encimpment,  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  Zalmonah  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems 
here  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent 
expression  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13: 
"  Now  rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook 
Zercd,"  which  lay  further  N.  a  little  E.,  being 
probably  the  Wady  el-Ahsy  (Robinson,  ii.  157). 
[ZERED.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague  of  ser- 
pents may  be  the  probable  account  of  this  apparent 
urgency,  which  would  on  this  view  have  taken 
place  at  Znlmonah ;  and  as  we  have  connected  the 
scene  of  that  plague  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elath,  so,  if  we  suppose  Zalmonah  *  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
'Arabah  close  to  'Akabah,  the  modern  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonize  the  various  indications,  and 
torni  a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zered 
(v.  14).  Dr.  Stanley,  who  passed  through 'Akabah, 


'  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  by  the  ••  King's  Highway" 
the  Wady  Ghuweir,  opening  a  thoroughfare  Into  the  heart 
or  the  Edomitlsh  territory  was  meant  (ii.  157).  Though 
the  passage  through  Edom  was  re  I  used,  the  burial  of  the 
most  sacred  person  of  a  kindred  people  may  have  been  al- 
lowed, especially  If  Mount  Hor  was  already,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
suggests,  a  local  sanctuary  of  the  region  (tf.  A  P.  97-srt). 

«  The  way  up  the  'Arabah  was  toilsome,  and  Is  so  at 
this  day.  Dr.  Robinson  calls  It  "  a  still  more  frightful 
desert"  than  [he  Slnaitlc  01.  184).  The  pus  at  the  head 
of  the  Oulf  of  'Akabah  towards  rt-TVi  "  Is  famous  for  Its 
difficulty,  and  for  the  destruction  which  It  causes  to 
animals  of  burden  "  (1.  ITS).  Only  two  travellers,  Laborde 
and  Bertou,  have  accomplished  (or  recorded  their  accom- 
plishment of)  the  entire  length  of  the  'Arabah. 

d  Von  Raumcr  Identifies  It  with  Maun,  a  few  minutes 
to  the  E.  of  Petra. 

•  Punon  Is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  (Reland,  592)  as 
"  Quondam  civitas  princlpum  Edom  nunc  viculus  in  de- 
serto,  ubt  aemm  metalla  damnatorom  suppllciis  eftodl* 
nntur  Inter  dvitatem  Petnun  et  Zoarmn."  Alhanag. 
Bffitt.  ad  SoliL  Yiiam  Agn  'a.  speaks  of  the  condemnation 


thus  describes  the  spot  in  question  (S.  and  P.  84, 
85) :  "  'Akabah  is  a  wretched  village  shrouded  in  a 
palm-grove  at  the  north  end  of  the  gulf,  gathered 
round  a  fortress  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage.  .  .  .  This  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  present  existence  of  'Akabah,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Elath, — '  the  Palm-Trees,' 
so  called  from  the  grove.  Its  situation,  however, 
is  very  striking,  looking  down  the  beautiful  gulf, 
with  its  jugged  ranges  on  each  side.  On  the  west 
is  the  great  black  pass,  down  which  the  pilgrimage 
descends,  and  from  which  'Akahah  ('  the  Pass')  de- 
rives its  name  ;  on  the  north  opens  the  wide  plain, 
or  Desert  Valley,  wholly  different  in  character  from 
anything  we  hare  seen,  still  called,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  '  the  'Arabah.'  Down  this  came 
the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  Kadesh,  and 
through  a  gap  up  the  eastern  hills  they  finally 
turned  off  to  Moab.  .  .  .  This  is  the  Wady  Ithm, 
which  turns  the  eastern  range  of  the  'Arabah.  .  .  . 
It  is  still  one  of  the  regular  roads  to  l'etia,  and  in 
ancient  times  seems  to  have  been  the  main  approach 
from  Elath  or  'Akabah.  .  .  .  The  only  published 
account  of  it  is  that  of  Laborde.  These  mountains 
appear  to  be  granite,  till,  as  we  advance  north- 
ward, we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tubal, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  red  sandstone  appears  in 
the  mountains,  rising,  as  in  the  Wady  el-'Ain, 
architecture-wise  above  grey  granite." 

Three  stations,  l'unon,*  Oboth,  and  Tje-Abanm, 
were  passed  between  this  locality  and  the  brook  or 
valley  of  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  10-12,  comp.  xxxiii. 
43,  44),  which  last  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
itinerary,  as  neither  do  those  of  "  the  brooks  ot 
Anion,"  Beer,  Mattanah,  Nahalie),  and  Barooth, 
all  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1 4-20 ;  but  the  interval 
between  Ije-Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  corre- 
sponds probably  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  with  the 
Pisgah'  of  xxi.  20,  is  filled  by  two  stations  merely, 
named  Dibon-gad  and  Almon-diblathaim,  from 
whence  we  mny  infer  that  in  these  two  only  were 
permanent  halts  made.  [Dibon-gad,  AmOK- 
diulathaim.]  In  this  stage  of  their  progress 
occurred  the  "digging"  of  the  "well"  by  "the 
princes,"  the  successive  victories  over  Sihon  and 
Og,  and,  lastly,  the  famous  episodes  of  Balaam  and 
Phinehas,  and  the  final  numbering  of  the  people, 
followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xii.  17,  xxii.-xxvi.,  xxxi.  1-12 ;  comp. 
Deut.  ii.  24-37,  iii.  1-17). 

One  passage  remains  in  which,  although  the 


of  a  person  to  the  mines  of  Phaeno,  where  he  would  only 
live  a  few  days.  Winer  says,  SeeUen  took  Kalaut  ftaian 
for  Punon.  referring  to  Monatl.  romtp.  xvii.  137.  La- 
borde {Comment,  on  Num.  xxxiii  42)  thinks  that  Uw 
place  named  by  Jerome  and  Athanaslus  cannot  be  Punon, 
which  he  says  lay  S.E.  of  Petra.  He  adds  that  Burckfaardt 
and  Von  Raumer  took  TStfilcK  for  Punon.  He  places 
Oboth  "dans  lr«  decombres  de  Butakh  (saiAAy. Robinaon). 
lalssant  aluiti  Maan  a  drolte." 

'  Dr.  Stewart  (T.  *  K.  386)  says,  ■•  The  river  Arnon 
empUes  Itself  Into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  between  them  riaes 
the  lofty  Uebel  Atarous,  which  Is  believed  to  be  the  Nebo 
or  Pisgah  of  Scripture."  He  Justifies  this  from  its  being 
the  highest  mountain  on  the  Moabltlsh  border,  and  from 
the  hot  spring  Oalltrhoe  being  situated  at  its  base,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Asbdoth  ("  springs "  or 
"streams")  of  Pisgah  of  Deut.  Iv.  40.  He  adds  that 
"  Moses  could  have  seen  the  land  of  Israel  from  that 
mountain."  The  Arnon  is,  without  doubt,  the  Hbdy 
eUttojeb.  Ar  of  Moab  is  Areopolls.  Rabbalh  Moab,  now 
Rabba    [An- Moab  and  Abkok.] 
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•vent  recorded  belongs  to  the  close  of  Moses'  life, 
relating  to  bis  last  words  in  the  plain  of  Moab, 
and  as  such  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  tiiis  article, 
several  names  of  places  yet  occur  which  are  iden- 
tical with  some  herein  considered,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  in  what  sense  those  places  are  connected 
with  the  scene  of  that  event.  The  passage  in 
question  is  Deut.  i.  1,  where  Moses  is  said  to  hare 
spoken  "  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over  against  the  Ked  Sea,  between  Paran 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  aud  Dizahab. "« 
The  words  "on  this  side"  might  here  mislead, 
meaning,  as  shown  by  the  LXX.  rendering,  xtpay, 
"  across  "  or  "  beyond,"  i.  e.  on  the  E.  side.  This 
is  a  passage  in  which  it  is  of  little  use  to  examine 
the  question  by  the  aid  of  maps,  since  the  more 
accurate  they  are,  the  more  probnbly  will  they 
tend  to  confuse  our  view  of  it.  The  words  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabnh  presents  its  end  to 
the  end  of  the  'Arabah  ("  plain,  ),  and  to  assume 
that  it  presents  the  length  of  its  coast,  on  which 
Dizahab  (Dahab)  lies.  This  length  of  coast  is  re- 
garded, then,  as  opposite  to  the  'Arabah ;  and  thus 
the  'Arabah,'  in  which  Moses  spoke,  is  defined  by 
"  Paran  and  Tophel,"  lying  on  opposite  edges  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  rather  of  the  whole  depression  in 
which  it  lies,  which  is  in  fact  the  'Arabah  continued 
northward.  Paran  here  is  perhaps  the  El  Paran  to 
which  Chedorlaomer  came  in  Gen.  xiv.  6  [Paran], 
and  probably  Tophel  is  the  well-known  Tifilth  to 
the  N.N.E.  of  Petra;  aud  similarly  the  Red  Sea, 
"  over  against"  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying,  is 
defined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  Hazeroth  near 
the  same.  The  introduction  of  "  Laban"  is  less 
clear,  but  probably  means,  from  its  etymology, 
"  the  white, '  i.  e.  the  chalk  and  limestone  region, 
which  in  the  mouutain-rauge  of  Tih,  comes  into 
view  from  the  Edomitish  mountains  (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  87),  and  was  probably  named,  from  that 
point  of  view,  by  the  paler  contrast  which  it  there 
offered  to  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  the  sandstones 
and  granites  of  Mount  Scir,  which  formed  their 
own  immediate  foreground. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.,  April, 

*  T?  P|'D  ^>io  nnTPa  "ansa  jrfn  -ays 
aru  hi  rnvm      !?D'n-j\M  jtnb  «re  the 

words  of  the  Heb.  text,  from  which  lire  LXX.  offers  some 
divergencies,  being  as  follows:— moor  toO  'Iop&aeov  ir 
*V  'PVhf  Sv<Tfi(ut  trAiKrtbr  rrjs  cpv0pac  6aAaovi)C 

ivanimr  4>aaav  To^oA,  not  Aopbr  cat  AvAurr  irat  *aTa- 
xpyata.  The  phrase  SJID'DV  If  "Red  Sea"  be,  as  the 
LXX.  confirms,  the  true  meaning.  Is  here  abridged 
Into  5|1D-  The  word  ninV3  was  possibly  differently 
read  by  tbe  LXX.  (query,  3?J73,  as  If  ■  the  evcnlna" 
were  =  -  the  west,"  twrpw),  whilst  «opav  To^oA  looks 
as  though  It  were  meant  for  one  compound  name;  ami 
the  two  last  names  are  translated,  Hazeroth  being="  en- 
closures," and  Dl-zahab="  the  golden."  N.B.  Hazeroth 
elsewhere  Is  represented  by  'Ao-i*mM  (Num.  xl.  38,  xU.  1, 
16). 

»  Some  incidental  errors  of  this  writer,  though  unim- 
portant, may  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  work. 
Thus  he  Identifies  Petra  with  Bozrah,  tbe  former  being 
tbe  capital  of  tbe  later  Nabatheans,  the  latter  ibat  of 
tbe  Kdom  of  the  prophetic  period  and  locally  distinct 
Again  be  says,  "  Of  all  the  people  In  ibe  universe  the  race 
most  detested  by  the  Jews  wore  tbe  Idumeans."  That 
race  has  generally  been  thought,  on  good  authority,  to 
be  the  Samaritans. 

*  Some  feeling  of  rivalry  there  no  doubt  was ;  but 


18G0,  on  Sinai,  KadeA,  and  Mount  Hor,  pro- 
pounds an  entirely  original  view  of  these  sites,  in 
conflict  with  every  known  tradition  and  hitherto 
accepted  theory.*  For  instance,  Joseph  us  identi- 
ties Mount  Hor  with  Petra  and  Kerek ;  Jerome 
and  Kosmas  point  to  Serbal  in  tbe  granitic  moun- 
tain region  as  Sinai ;  but  this  writer  sets  aside 
Josephus'  testimony  as  a  wholly  corrupt  tradition, 
invented  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  prejudice  against 
the  Idumeans,  in  whose  territory  between  Eleu- 
theropolis,  Petra,  and  Elath  (see  Jerome  on  Obad,), 
he  asserts  they  all  lay.  [Edomites.]  Kadesh  the 
city,  and  perhaps  Kadesh  Baraea,  did  so  lie,  and 
possibly  Elusa,  now  e(-Kltile$ah,  may  retain  a 
trace  of  "  Kadesh,"  several  types  of  which  nomen- 
clature are  to  be  found  in  the  region  lying  thence 
southward  [Kadesh]  ;  but  et-KhUeaah  lies  too 
tar  N.  and  W.  to  be  the  Kadesh  Barnea  to  which 
Israel  came  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies,"  and  which 
is  clearly  in  tiu*  closer  connexion  with  Zephath 
{es-SSfa)  than  eUKhilaah  could  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  seems  great  reason  for  thinking  that, 
had  so  well-known  and  historical  a  place  as  Elusa 
been  the  spot  of  any  great  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Exodus,  the  tradition  would  probably  hare  been 
traceable  in  some  form  or  other,  whereas  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any.  Kadesh,  again,  lay  "  in  the 
uttermost  of  the  border"  of  Edora.  Now,  although 
that  border  may  not  have  lain  solely  E.  of  the 
'Arabah,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  known  facts 
to  extend  it  to  Elusa;  for  then  the  enemies  en- 
countered in  Ilormah  would  have  been  Kdoibites, 
whereas  they  weie  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and 
Amorites;  and  Israel,  in  forcing  the  pass,  would 
have  been  doing  what  we  know  they  entirely  ab- 
stained from — attempting  violence  to  the  territory 
of  Kdom,  The  "  designs  "  which  this  writer  attri- 
butes to  the  "  Rabbis,"  as  regards  the  period  up  to 
Josephus'  time,  are  gratuitous  imputations;  nor 
does  he  cite  any  authorities  for  this  or  any  other 
statement.  Nor  was  there  any  such  feeling  against 
the  Idumeans  ns  he  supposes.1  They  annexed  pait 
of  the  territory  of  Judah  and  Simeon  during  the 
Captivity,  and  were  sub~equently,  by  the  warlike 


this  writer  vastly  exaggerates  it.  In  supposing  that  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  purposely  obliterated  genuine  traditions, 
which  referred  these  sites  lo  ldumean  territory-— that  of 
a  circumcised  and  vanquished  race  who  had  accept*  \  the 
place  of  "  proselytes  of  the  covenant " — In  order  to  trunsler 
them  to  what  was  then  tbe  territory  of  the  purely  Gentile 
and  often  hostile  Nabatheans  Surely  a  transfer  tbe  other 
way  would  have  been  far  more  likely.  Above  all,  what 
reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  tbe  Kabbis  of  the  period 
busted  themselves  with  such  points  at  all  f  Zeal  lor  sites 
is  the  growth  of  a  later  age.  There  Is  no  proof  that  the) 
ever  cared  enough  for  Mount  Hor  to  falsify  lor  the  sake 
of  It.  As  regards  Jtlxi  Odjme  being  Sinai,  tbe  writer 
seems  to  have  formed  a  false  conception  of  Odjme, 
which  he  draws  as  a  prominent  mountain  boss  In  the 
range  of  n*,  taking  that  range  for  Horeb,  and  the  pro- 
minent mountain  for  Sinai.  Tbe  best  maps  show  that 
It  b»d  no  such  predominance.  They  give  it  («.  g. 
Kiepert's)  as  a  distinct  but  less  clearly  defined  aud  appa- 
rently lower  range,  falling  back  into  the  northern  plateau 
In  a  N.W.  direction  from  about  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  HA ;  which,  from  all  the  statements  regarding  It, 
Is  a  low  horizontal  range  of  limestone,  with  no  such 
prominent  central  point  whatever.  Russegger  describes 
particularly  tbe  mounting  by  the  wall-like  partition  of 
-  Kdjme  "  to  the  plateau  or  Edjme  llseir.  "  The  height," 
be  says,  "  which  we  had  here  to  mount  Is  In  no  wise 
considerable,"  and  adds,  "we  bad  new  arrived  at  tbe 
plateau  "  (Ileum,  ill.  60,  61). 
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Maccabees,  annexed  themselves,  received  circum-  I 
cision  and  the  law,  by  which  an  Edouiite  might, 
"  in  the  third  geneiation,"  enter  the  congregation 
of  Israel  (Dout.  xxiii.  8),  to  that  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  they  must  have  been  fully  recognized. 
The  Jews  piojier,  indeed,  still  speak  of  them  as 
"  foreigners,"  but  to  them  as  having  the  place  of 
kinsmen,  a  common  share  in  Jerusalem,  and  care  of 
its  sanctity  as  their  "  metropolis ;"  and  Joseph  us 
expressly  testifies  that  they  kept  the  Jewish  leasts 
there  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2  ;  comp.  B.  J.  iv.  4, 
§4,  5).  The  zealots  and  the  party  of  order  both 
appealed  to  their  patriotism,  somewhat  as  in  our 
Rebellion  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Scots. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  natural  history  of  the 
wilderness  which  we  have  been  considering.  A 
number  of  the  animals  of  the  Sinaitic  region  have 
been  mentioned.  [Sinai.]  The  domestic  cattle  of  the 
Bedouins  will  of  course  be  found,  but  camels  more 
numerously  in  the  drier  tracts  of  et-Tih.  Schubert 
(Reisen,  ii.  354)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  not  being  fre- 
quented by  any  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  nor 
even  by  jackals.  The  lion  has  become  very  rare, 
but  is  not  absolutely  unknown  in  the  region  (Negeb, 
46,  47).  Foxes  and  hyenas,  Ritter  (xiv.  333)  says, 
are  rare,  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  mentions  hyenas  as 
common  in  the  Wady  Mwjlidra;  and  Ritter  (ibid.), 
on  the  authority  of  Burckhardt,  ascribes  to  the 
region  a  creature  which  appears  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  wojf,  both  of  which  arc 
rare  in  the  Peninsula,  but  by  which  probably  a 
hyena  is  to  be  understood.  A  leopard-skin  was  ob- 
tained by  Burckhardt  on  Sinai,  and  a  fine  leopard 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  seen  by 
some  of  his  party  in  their  ascent  of  Um  S/uaimcr 
in  1862.  Schubert  continues  his  list  in  the 
lii/rax  Syriacus,  the  ibex,"  seen  nt  Tufileh  in 
Hocks  of  forty  or  fitly  together,  and  a  pair  of 
whose  horns,  seen  by  Burckhardt  (Arab.  406-6)  at 
Kerek,  mensural  3^  feet  in  length,  the  webr,'  the 
shrew-mouse,  and  a  creature  which  he  colls  the 
'•  spring-maus  "  m  (mm  jacitlus  or  jerboa  ?),  also  a 
amis  famelicus,  or  desoi  t-lbx,  and  a  lizard  known 
as  the  Agama  Shuiitial,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  one  of  those  described  below.  Hares 
and  jerboas  are  found  iu  Wady  Feirdn.  Schubert 
quotes  (ibid,  note)  Kiippell  as  having  found  speci- 
mens of  Itelix  and  of  axxinella  in  this  wilderness ; 
for  the  former,  comp.  Forsk&l,  /cones  Rerum  Nattu: 
Tab.  xvi.  Schubert  saw  u  tine  eagle  in  the  same 
region,  besides  catching  specimens  of  thrush,  with 


k  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  commends  the  flesh  of  the  ibex  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  deer  tribe  that  he  had  ever 
eaten. 

'  Or  Uabr.jj^.  "  fell  simtlls  sine  caucla  herblphagus 

niotiticoU  caro  inctilis  edulis "  (Forskil,  Dacript. 
Anim.  v.). 

m  Seetzen  (iii.  41)  saw  holes  In  the  earth  made,  be 
thought,  by  mice,  In  going  from  Hebron  to  Madam. 

■  Probably  these  birds  have  furnished  a  Btory  to  Pliny, 
of  their  settling  by  uigbl  on  the  yards  ol  ships  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  sink  them  (.V.  //.  x.). 

°  With  this  compare  the  mention  by  Burckhardt  (ap. 
Kilter,  xiv.  333)  of  a  great  wild  don  spoken  of  by  the 
Bedouins,  and  ibongbt  by  Bitter  to  be  perhaps  the  same 
as  tbe  Darban  ot  the  Hedjaz  desert. 

3-  - 

*  I  jbJ.      (r  r<,y'a8)- 

*  Ij-^.  cAamaefawi  (Fr.).  Mr.  Tyrwbm  speaks  ol 


stonechat  and  other  soug-biids,  and  speaks  of  the 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  being  audible  from  the 
mimosa  bush.  Clouds  of  birds  of  passage  were 
visible  in  the  Wady  Hurrah.  Near  the  same  tract 
of  wilderness  Dr.  Stanley  saw  "  the  sky  darkened  by 
the  flights  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to 
be  large  red-legged  cranes.  3  feet  in  height,  with 
black  and  white  wings,  measuring  7  feet  tiomtip 
to  tip"  (S.  if  P.  82).  At  Tu/ilch  crows  abound. 
On  Scrbdl  Dr.  Stewart  saw  the  red-legged  partridge 
(  Tent  and  Khan,  1 17  ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
•r>34);  and  the  bird  "  katta,"  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  comes  in  such  numbers  that  boys  some- 
times  knock  over  three  or  four  at  a  single  throw  o( 
a  stick.*  Hasselquist,  who  saw  it  here  and  in  Egypt, 
calls  it  a  partridge,  smaller  than  ours,  and  of  n  greyish 
colour  (204).  Hitter  (xiv.  333)  adds  linnets  (?), 
ducks,  prairie-birds,  heath-cocks,  larks,  a  specimen 
of  finch,  besides  another  small  bird,  probably  red- 
breast or  chaffinch,  the  varieties  of  lirlcon  known  as 
the  brachydactylus  and  the  nitjer,  and.  of  course,  on 
the  coast,  sea-swaliows,  and  mews.  Flocks  of  blae 
rock  pigeons  were  repeatedly  seen  by  M  r.  Tyrwhitt 
Seetzen,  going  from  Hebron  to  Madara,  makes 
mention  of  the  following  animals,  whose  names 
were  mentioned  by  his  guides,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  any  of  them  were  seen  by  himself: — 
wolf,  porcupine,  wild-cat,  ounce,  mole,  wild-ass, 
and  three  not  easily  to  be  identified,  the  StUfk. 
dog-shaped,0  the  Anasch,  which  devours  the  gazelle, 
and  the  Ikkajilj,  said  to  be  small  and  in  shape  like 
a  hedgehog,  Seetzen's  list  in  this  htcality  also 
includes  certain  reptiles,  of  which  such  as  can  be 
identified  are  explained  in  the  notes : — cY-  Mtlledsha, 
Umm  el-Szleiwm,  el-Lidscha  or  Lejnf  fl-llarra!a 
or  Hirba,*  Dscherrdr  or  Jarrdreh,'  et-ltit'i,  other- 
wise Dwk,*  el'Uannc  or  Hanan}  el-I.ifftd;  and 
among  birds  the  partridge,  duck,  stork,  eagle.* 
vulture  (er-Rakham),  ciow  (el-0rd>j),  kite  ( Hi- 
ddych),*  and  an  unknowu  bird  called  by  him  Vmr 
SalSt.  His  guides  told  him  of  ostriches  as  seen  near 
Bieid/ia  on  the  way  from  Hebron  to  Sinai,  and  be 
saw  a  nightingale,  but  it  seems  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  same  writer  also 
mentions  the  edible  lizard,  el-Dsob,  as  frequently 
found  iu  most  parts  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  third 
volume  has  an  appendix  on  zoology,  particularly 
describing,  and  otien  with  illustrations,  many  rep- 
tiles and  serpents  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  without, 
however,  pointing  out  such  as  are  pecidiur  to  the 
wilderness.    Among  these  arc  thirteen  varieties  of 

one  of  these  as  seen  by  him  at  the  entrance  of  Hod? 
et-Shtgkh  on  the  route  from  Sues  to  Sinai  by  SirMt 
eLKhadXm,  which  appeared  green  in  shade  and  yellow  in 
sunshine. 

5-  =  - 

*  ~--  Tfimvm  parrvrum  tpecia,  Scorpio  Ze- 
mins (Fr.). 

£   _  *  3 

'  lactrta  Aegypti  (Fr.) ;  and        ,  -  a  worm 

but  this  difference  of  signification  seems  to  show  that 
they  cannot  represent  one  and  the  same  animal,  as 
Seetzen's  text  would  seem  to  intend. 

'  tcarabaau.  *  ,_JjifV  "'J""1* 


1  JLiljo*'  »•»<»'"■ 
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lizard,  twenty-one  of  serpent,  and  seven  of  frog, 
besides  fifteen  of  Nile-fish.  Labovde  speaks  of  ser- 
|>ents,  scorpions,  and  black-scaled  lizards,  which  per- 
forate the  sand,  as  found  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Kdom  near  Tufilch  {Comm.  on  Num.  xxxiii.  42). 
The  MS.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  speaks  of  starting  "  a 
large  sand-coloured  lizard,  about  3  feet  long,  exactly 
like  a  crocodile,  with  the  same  bandy-look  about  bis 
lore-legs,  the  elbows  turning  out  enormously."  He 
is  described  as  covered  not  only  "  in  scales,  but  in  a 
regular  armour,  which  rattled  quite  loudly  as  he 
ran."  He  "  got  up  belbre  the  dromedary,  and 
vanished  into  a  hole  among  some  retem."  This 
occurred  at  the  head  of  the  Wad;/  Mokntteb. 
Hasselquist  (220)  gives  a  Lacerta  Scincus,  "  the 
Seine,"  as  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  near  the  tied 
Sea,  as  well  as  in  tipper  Egypt,  which  he  says  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  as  an 
aphrodisiac,  the  Hesh  of  the  animal  being  given 
in  powder,  and  broth  made  of  the  recent  flesh.  He 
also  mentions  the  edible  locust,  Gryllus  Arabicus, 
which  appears  to  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
preparation  of  it  for  food  (230-233).  Bmckhardt 
names  a  cape  not  tar  from  'Akabah,  Has  Um  Haye, 
from  the  number  of  serpents  which  abound  there, 
and  accordingly  applied  to  this  region  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "fiery  serpents")'  in  Num.xxi.  4-9. 
Schubert  (ii.  362)  remarked  the  first  serpents  in 
going  from  Suez  and  Sinai  to  Petm,  near  ei-fJUd- 
hertUt ;  he  describes  them  as  speckled.  Burckhurdt 
(Syria,  499,  502)  saw  tracks  of  serpents,  two  iuches 
thick,  in  the  sand.  According  to  Hiippell,  serpents 
elsewheie  in  the  Peninsula  are  rare.  He  names  two 
poisonous  kinds,  Cerastes  and  Scytalis  (Ritter,  xiv. 
329).  The  scorpion  has  given  his  name  to  the 
**  Ascent  of  Scorpions,"  which  was  part  of  the 
boundary  of  Judah  on  the  side  of  the  southern 
desert.  Wady  es-Zutceirah  in  that  regiou  swarmed 
with  them ;  and  De  Saulcy  says,  "  you  cannot  turn 
over  a  single  pebble  in  the  Nedjd  (a  branch  wady) 
without  finding  one  under  it"  (De  Saulcy,  i.  529, 
quoted  in  Neyeb,  51). 

The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  fish,  mol- 
lusca,'  &c,  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  should  consult 
Schubeit  (ii.  263,  note,  298,  note,  and  for  the  plants 
of  the  same  coast,  294,  note).  Kor  a  description  of 
the  coral-banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Hitter  (xiv.  476 
foil.),  who  remarks  that  these  formations  rise  from 
the  coast-edge  always  in  longitudinal  extension 
parallel  to  its  line,  bespeaking  a  fundamental  con- 
nexion with  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  stretch  of 
shore  from  S.E.  to  N.W. '  A  fish  which  Seetzen 
calls  the  Aiitm  may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  to 
the  Bedouins  the  fish-skin  sandals  of  which  they  are 
fond.  Hitter  (xiv.  327)  thinks  that  fish  may  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  22),  as  they  are 


»  Mr.  Wilton  (A'epco,  51)  interprets  "flying,"  applied 
(Is.  xxx.  6)  to  the  serpent  of  tbe  South,  as  "making 
great  springs;"  and  "fiery"  as  either  df noting  a  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  bite,  or  else  "  red-coloured  -,"  since 
such  are  said  to  have  been  found  by  several  travellers 
whom  be  cites  In  the  region  between  the  Dead  and  Red 
Seas. 

■  A  number  of  these  are  delineated  In  Forskul's  /cones 
Rerun  A'at.  among  the  later  plates:  see  also  his  Vermes, 
iv„  Corallia  Maris  Bubri  (iWd).  Also  in  Kussegger's 
atlas  some  specimens  of  the  same  classes  are  engraved. 
Schubert  (II.  370)  remarks  that  most  of  the  fish  found 
in  tbe  Gulf  of  'Akabah  belong  to  the  tribes  known  us 
A  antlmrus  and  Chaetodon  (Husscluuist,  223).   He  saw  a 


now  dried  and  salted  for  sale  in  Cairo  or  at  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  In  a  brook  near  the  foot 
of  Serbal,  Schubeit  saw  some  varieties  of  elapkrus, 
dyticus,  colynJbetes,  gyrinus,  and  other  water  insects 
{Reise,  ii.  302,  note). 

As  regards  the  vegetation  of  the  desert,  the  most 
frequently  found  trees  are  the  date-palm  (Phoenix 
dactylifera),  the  desert  acacia,  and  the  tamarisk. 
The  palms  are  almost  always  dwarf,  as  described 
S.  $  P.  20,  but  sometimes  the  "  d6m  "  palm  is  seen, 
as  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  (Schubert, 
ii.  370 ;  com  p.  Robinson,  i.  161 ).  Hasselquist,  speak- 
ing of  the  date-palm's  powers  of  sustenance,  says 
that  some  of  the  poorer  families  in  Upper  Egypt  live 
on  nothing  else,  the  very  stones  being  ground  into 
a  provender  for  the  dromedary.  This  tree  is  often 
found  in  tufts  of  a  dozen  or  more  together,  the 
dead  aud  living  boughs  interlacing  overhead,  the 
dead  and  living  toots  intertwining  below,  and  thus 
forming  a  canopy  in  the  desert.  The  date-palms  in 
Wady  Tir  are  said  to  be  all  numbered  and  regis- 
tered. The  acacia  is  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  and  this 
forms  the  most  common  vegetation  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   Its  Arabic  name  is  es-Seydi  (^Iaa*),  and 

it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
"  Shittim  wood"  for  the  Tabernacle  (Eorskal,  Descr. 
Plant.  Cent.  vi.  No.  90 ;  Cehni,  Hienb.  i.  498  foil. ; 
Hitter,  xiv.  335  toll.).  [Shittah-tree.]  It  is 
armed  with  fearful  thorns,  which  sometimes  tear  the 
packages  on  the  camels'  backs,  and  of  course  would 
severely  lacerate  man  or  beast.  The  gum  arabic  is 
gathered  from  this  tree,  on  which  account  it  is  also 
called  tbe  Acacia  gummifera.  Other  tamarisks,  be- 
side the  mannifera,  mentioned  above,  are  found  in 
the  deseit.  Grass  is  comparatively  rare,  but  its 
quantity  varies  with  the  season.  Hobinson,  on  find- 
ing some  in  Wady  Sumghy,  N.E.  from  Sinai,  near 
the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  remarks  that  it  was  the  first 
his  party  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Nile.  The 
terebinth  (Pistachia  terebmthus,  Arab.  Btitm)*  is 
well  known  in  the  wadys  about  Beersheba,  but  in 
the  actual  wilderness  it  hardly  occurs.  Kor  a  full 
description  of  it  see  Robinson,  ii.  222-3,  and  notes, 
also  i.  208,  and  comp.  Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  34.  The 
"  broom,"  of  the  variety  known  as  retem  (Heb.  and 
Arab.),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  juniper,"  is  a 
genuine  desert  plant;  it  is  described  (Hobinson,  i. 
203,  and  note)  as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
shrub  therein,  having  very  bitter  roots,  and  yielding 
a  quantity  of  excellent  charcoal,  which  is  the  staple, 
if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  desert.  The  following  arc 
mentioned  by  Schubeit  (ii.  352-4 )b  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  wilderness: — Mcspilus  Aaronin, 
Colutea  haleppica,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Ephedra 
alaba,  Cytisus  uniflorus,  and  a  Cyuomorium,  a 
highly  interesting  variety,  compared  by  Schubeit 


large  turtle  asleep  and  basking  on  tbe  shore  near  the  castle 
of  'Akabah,  which  he  ineffectually  tried  to  capture. 

"  Seetzen  met  with  It  (III.  47)  at  about  1  hour  to  tbe 
W.  of  Wady  cl'Ain,  between  Hebron  and  Sinai  *,  but  the 
mention  of  small  cornfields  in  tiie  same  neighbourhood 
buows  that  the  spot  has  the  character  of  an  oasis. 

b  Schubert's  floral  catalogue  is  unusually  rich.  He 
travelled  with  an  especial  vieit  to  the  natural  history  of 
the  regions  visited.  His  tracks  extend  from  Cairo  Uirougb 
Suez,  Ayun  Muso,  and  Tor,  by  way  of  Serbal,  to  Sinai, 
thence  to  Mount  Hor  and  Petra ;  thence  by  Madura  and 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem ;  as  well  as  In  the  northerly  region 
of  Palestine  and  Syria.  His  book  should  be  cousulled  by 
all  students  of  this  brunch  of  the  subject. 
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to  a  well  known  Maltese  one.  To  those  he  adds  in 
a  note  {ibid.): — Dactyiis  merophitica,  Gagea  reti- 
culata, Rumex  vesicarius,  Artemisia  Judaica,  I.eys- 
sera  discoidea,  Santolina  fragrantfssima,  Seriola, 
Mndenbergia  Sinaica,  Lamium  amplexicaule,' 
Stachys  affiuis,  Sisymbrium  iris,  Anchusa  Milleri, 
Asperugo  procumbens,  Omplialodes  intermedia, 
Daemia  cordata,  Reseda  canescens,  and  pruinosa, 
Kraumuria  vermiculata,  Fumaria  parviflora,  Hype- 
coum  pendulum,  Cleome  trinervis,  Aerua  tomen- 
tosa,  Malva  Honbezey,  Fagonia,'  Zygophyllum  coc- 
ci ileum,*  Astragalus  Fresenii,  Genista  monosperma.* 
Schubert  (ii.  357)  also  mentions,  as  found  near  Abu 
Suweir,  N.E.  of  Sinai,  a  kind  of  sage,  and  of  what 
is  probably  goat's-rue,  also  (note,  ibid.)  a  fine 
variety  of  Astragalus,  together  with  Linaria,  Lotus, 
Cvnosurus  echinntus,  Bromus  tectorum,  and  (365) 
two  varieties  of  Pergularia,  the  procera  and  the 
tomentosa. 

In  the  S.W.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  grows  the 
singular  tree  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  the  Asclepias 
gigcmtea '  of  botanists.  Dr.  Robinson,  who  gives  a 
full  description  of  it  (i.  522-3),  says  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  gigantic  species  of  the  milk-weed  or 
silkweed  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  U.  S. 
He  condemns  the  notion  of  Hasselquist  (285,  287- 
8)  ns  an  error,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Soianum  me- 
longela  when  punctured  by  a  tenthredo,  resulted  in 
the  Sodom  apple,  retaining  the  skin  uninjured,  but 
wholly  changed  to  dust  within  (ib.  524).  It  is 
the  'Other  of  the  Arabs.  Robinson  also  mentions 
willows,  hollyhocks,  and  hawthorns  in  the  Sinaitic 
region,  from  the  first  of  which  the  Saa  Sifsdfeh, 
"  willow-head,"  takes  its  name  (i.  100,  109 ; 
Stanley,  5.  #  P.  17).  He  saw  hyssop  (Jadeh) 
in  abundance,  and  thyme  (Za'ter),  and  in  the 
Wady  Feiran  the  colocynth,  the  Kirdhy  or  Kirdeef 
a  green  thorny  plant  with  a  yellow  flower ;  and  in 
or  near  the  'Arabah,  the  juniper  {'Arar),  the  ole- 
ander (Difieh),  and  another  shrub  like  it,  the  Zak- 
ndm,  as  also  the  plant  el-Ghidah,  resembling  the 
Jietem,  but  larger  (i.  110,  83  ;  ii.  124,  126,  119, 
and  note).  He  also  describes  die  Ghurkud,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  possibly  the  "  tree "  cast 
by  Moses  into  the  waters  of  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  25). 
It  grows  in  saline  regions  of  intense  heat,  bearing 
a  small  red  berry,  very  juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous. 
Being  constantly  found  amongst  brackish  pools,  the 
"  bane  and  antidote  "  would  thus,  on  the  above  sup- 
position, be  side  by  side,  but  as  the  fruit  ripens  in 
June,  it  could  not  have  been  ready  for  its  supposed 
use  in  the  early  days  of  the  Exodus  ( Robinson,  i.  66- 
69).  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Forsk&l  gives  it  (Flor. 
Aeg.  Arab.  p.  lxvi.),  as  the  Peqatum  retusum,  but 
that  it  is  more  correctly  the  Mtraria  tridenlata  of 


s  Both  these  are  found  tn  cultivated  grounds  only. 

A  Shown  In  Forsk&l's  Jcone*  Her.  Xatur.  tab.  xU  where 
several  kinds  of  tygophyllum  are  delineated. 

•  Probably  the  same  as  the  retem  mentioned  above. 

'  Many  varieties  of  Atclepiat,  especially  the  Cordata. 
are  given  by  Forskll  (Deter,  plant,  cent.  ii.  49-51).  A 
writer  In  the  Englith  Cyctopaed.  of  Nat.  Hist,  supports  the 
view  of  Hasselquist,  which  Dr.  Robinson  condemns,  calling 
this  tree  a  Soianum,  and  ascribing  to  a  tenthredo  the 
phenomenon  which  occurs  in  Its  fruit. 


arborlsrarae  nomen  in  deserto  crcscentls 


cujus  fiores  flavlores  sunt  quam  plantae  ,      .  (irara, 

memerylon  tinctonum)  appellatae"  (Freytag).  For  ilils 
and  must  of  the  notes  on  the  Arabic  names  of  plants 


Desfontaines  (Flora  Atlant.  i.  372).  The  mountain 
Urn  Shaumer  takes  its  name  from  the  fennel  found 
upon  it,  as  perhaps  may  Serbdt  from  the  Ser, 
myrrh,  which  "  creeps  over  its  ledges  up  to  the 
very  summit,''-— a  plant  noticed  by  Dr.  Stanley"  as 
"thickly  covering"  with  its  "shrubs"  the  "na- 
tural basin  "  which  surmounts  ed-Deir,  and  as  seen 
in  the  Wady  Seydl,  NX  from  Sinai  (S.  S-  P.  17, 
78-80).  Dr.  Stanley  also  notices  the  wild  thorn, 
from  which  the  Wady  Sidri  takes  its  name,  the 
fig-tree  which  entitles  another  Wady  the  "  Father 
of  Fig-trees"  (Abi  Hamad),  and  in  the  Wady 
Sey&f,  "a  yellow  flowering  shrub  called  Abei- 
thiran,  and  a  blue  thorny  plant  called  SHUh." 
Again,  north-eastwards  in  Wady  el-'Ain  were  seen 
"  rushes,  the  large-leaved  plant  called  Ether,"  and 
further  down  the  "  Latqf,  or  caper  plant,  springing 
from  the  clefts."  Seetzen's  metembryantneintm. 
described  above,  page  1755,  note  i,  is  noticed  by 
Forsk&l,  who  adds  that  no  herb  is  more  common 
in  sandy  desert  localities  than  the  second,  the  nodi- 

florum,  called  in  Arabic  the  ghasul  (J^wLc).  Has- 

selquist  speaks  of  a  mesemb,  which  he  calls  the 
"  fig-marigold,"  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria ; 
its  agreeable  saltish-aromatic  flavour,  and  its  use 
by  the  Egyptians  in  salads,  accord  closely  with 
Seetzen's  description.  Sectzen  gives  also  Arabic 
names  of  two  plants,  oue  called  Ickedum  by  the 
guides,  described  as  of  the  size  of  heath  with  bine 
flowers ;  the  other  named  Subbh-cl-dich,  found  to 
the  north  of  Wady  el-'Ain,  which  had  a  club- 
shaped  sappy  root,  ranged  a  foot  high  above  the 
earth,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  covered, 
when  he  saw  it,  with  large,  golden  flowers  cling- 
ing close  together,  till  it  seemed  like  a  little 
ninepin  (Kegel).'  Somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
he  observed  the  "  rose  of  Jericho  "  growing  in  the 
dreariest  and  most  desolate  solitude,  and  which 
appeals  always  to  be  dead  {Reisen,  iii.  46,  54).  In 
the  region  about  Madam  he  also  found  what  he 
calls  "  Christ's-thorn,"  Arab.  el-Aussitch,  and  an 
anonymous  plant  with  leaves  broader  than  a  tulip, 
perhaps  the  fisher  mentioned  above.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  plants  between  Hebron  and  Madara  is 
also  given  by  Seetzen,  having  probably  been  written 
down  by  him  from  hearing  them  pronounced  by 
his  Bedouin  guides,  and  some  accordingly  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  identity  with  any  known  names, — ei- 
Khurrdy,  mentioned  in  the  previous  column,  notes"; 
el-Bureid,»  hyacinth,  whose  small  pear-shaped  bulb 
is  eaten  raw  by  the  Bedouins,  el-Arta^  el-Dsche'rra, 
elSplidra  (m  Zafra  f ),'  el-Erbiin,  el-Odime,  Sche- 
kera  (or  Shakoorceiieh)]1  el-Metnin,  described  as  a 
small  shrub,  el-Hmim,  el-Schillueh,  possibly  the 


and  animals,  the  present  writer  Is  Indebted  to  Mr.  E. 
S.  Poole. 

*  "     t-  t  nomen  arboris  crcscentls  In  arrnis.  fkrc 


sallfrneo,  fructu  zlzlpbino  amaro,  radlcibus  ramnlfeque 
rubris,  enjus  recentiorc  fructu  vracuntur  Cornell,  cortice 
autem  corla  condnnantur"  (Freyt).  It  grows  to  a  man's 
height,  with  a  flower  like  the  sola  aegyptiacm,  but  smaller, 
with  a  fruit  like  the  Jujube,  and  the  root  red. 

'  t\jS*  r»tai*lM«trii(Freyt.). 

k  Ajj^jCi-  <**orium;  tntjrhtu  (Forskil,  fl». 

Anjiiyt.  ap.  Freyt.).   Succory  or  endive.   Condrilla  (MS. 

notes). 
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ran  as  that  called  Silleh,  as  above,  by  Dr.  Stanley, 
et-KUla  (or  Knal,,1  el-Handeguk  (or  Handakook)'* 
el-Lidtlemma,  el-Hadddd,  Kali,  Addon  el-ffamindr 
(or  'Man  el-Himar).m  Some  more  rare  plants,  pre- 
cious on  account  of  their  products,  are  the  following : 
Balsamum  Aaronis,  or  nux  belten,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Festuck  el-Ban,  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted 
having  no  perfume  of  its  own,  but  scented  at  plea- 
sure with  jessamine  or  other  odoriferous  leaf,  &c. 
to  make  a  choice  unguent.  It  is  found  in  Mount 
Sinai  and  Upper  Egypt: — Cucurbita  Ligenaria, 
Arab.  Charrah,  found  in  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  wherever  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
rich  soil.  The  tree  producing  the  famous  baUnm 
called  "  of  Mecca,"  is  found  many  days'  joiuney 
from  that  place  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Linnaeus,  after 
some  hesitation,  decided  that  it  was  a  species  of 
Ami/ris.  The  olibanum  frankincense  is  mentioned 
by  Hasselquist  as  a  product  of  the  desert ;  but  the 
producing  tree  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
yields  the  gum  arabic,  viz,  the  Mimosa  nilotica, 
mentioned  above.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
bclwenanthus  officinalis,  "  camel's  hay,"  as  growing' 
plentifully  in  the  deserts  of  both  the  Arabias,  and 
regards  it  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  precious,  aro- 
matic, and  sweet  plants,  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  Solomon  (Hasselquist,  288,  255,  296-7 ; 
oomp.  250-1,  300).  Fuller  details  on  the  facts  of 
natural  history  of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the 
writers  referred  to,  and  some  additional  authorities 
may  be  found  in  Sprengel,  Historia  rei  Herb. 
vol.  ii. 

Besides  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  by 
the  Sinaitic  monks  has  enriched  their  domain  with 
the  choicest  fruit  trees,  and  with  a  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  produce  of  the  former  is  famed  in  the 
markets  of  Cairo.  The  cypresses  of  the  Convent 
are  visible  far  away  among  the  mountains,  and 
there  is  a  single  conspicuous  one  near  the  "  cave  of 
Elias"  on'  Jebel  Misa.  Besides,  they  have  the 
silver  and  the  common  poplar,  with  other  trees,  for 
timber  or  ornament.  The  apricot,  apple,  pear, 
quince,  almond,  walnut,  pomegranate,  olive,  vine, 
citron,  orange,  cornelian  cherry,  and  two  fruits 
named  in  the  Arabic  Schell&k  and  Bargii,  hare 
been  successfully  naturalized  there  (Robinson,  i. 
94 ;  Seetzen,  iii.  70  ire. ;  Hasselquist,  425  ; 
S.  <$•  P.  52).  Dr.  Stanley  views  these  as  mostly 
introduced  from  Europe ;  Hasselquist  on  the  con- 
trary views  them  as  being  the  originals  whence 
the  finest  varieties  we  have  in  Europe  were  first 
brought.  Certainly  nearly  all  the  above  trees 
are  common  enough  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  and 
Damascus. 

[The  present  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Tyrwhitt  of  Oxford,  in 
allowing  him  a  sight  of  a  valuable  MS.  read  by 
that  traveller  'before  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  body, 
but  was  not  in  print  when  this  paper  went  to 
press.  The  references  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  the 
preceding  article,  either  relate  to  that  MS.,  or  to 
his  own  lemarks  upon  the  article  itself,  which  be 
inspected  whilst  in  the  proof  sheet]        [H.  H.] 
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'  M  -1.  nomen  plaotae  regionls  Ncdjid  pecullaris 
ml  est  floi ;  caolls  exlguns ;  Laser ;  Huts  (Frey  t). 
o-o- 

Lotus-pU.it  (Freyt.).    Distinct,  it 


WILLOWS  (DUng,  'ardbim,  only  in  pi.; 
irea ;  (with  ^r*]J)  tryvov  uXdtovt  ix  x*'M<ffVov, 

Kkuns  iyvov :  talioes),  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  above  Hebiew  term,  as 
is  proved  by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindred 
s  

Arabic  gharab  (<_#^c).    Willows  are  mentioned 

in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  among  the  trees  whose  branches 
were  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  booths 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  in  Job  xl.  22, 
as  a  tree  which  gave  shade  to  Behemoth  ("  the 
hippopotamus");  in  Is.  xliv.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Israel's  offspring  should  spring  up  "  as  willows 
by  the  watercourses;"  in  the  Psalm  (cxxxvii.  2) 
which  so  beautifully  represents  Israel's  sorrow 
duriug  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in  Babylon — "we 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the 
captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow  (Salts  Baby- 
lonica)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine  (Strand's  Flora  Palaest.  No.  556), 
and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  lias  endeavoured 
to  show  (Pkaleg,  i.  cap.  viii.)  that  country  is 
spoken  of,  in  Is.  xv.  7,  as  "  the  Valley  of  Willows." 
This  however  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel  (Hist. 
Rei  Herb.  i.  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  'drib 
to  the  Salix  Babylonica ;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  term  is  generic,  aud  includes 
other  species  of  the  large  family  of  Saliccs,  which 
is  probably  well  represented  in  Palestine  and  the 
Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix  alba,  S.  vimmalis 
(osier),  S.  Aegypliaca,  which  latter  plant  Sprengel 
£>  -O  - 

identifies  with  the  safsaf  ([_»ra*f)  of  Abul'- 

fadli,  cited  by  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  108),  which 
word  is  probably  -the  same  as  the  Tsaphtsaphdh 
(HDSBX)  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  5),  a  name  in  Arabic 
for  "a  willow."  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  644), 
mentions  a  fountain  called  'Am  Safsaf  (jjAC 

i^J>\jaiuei),  "  the  Willow  Fountain "  (Catafago, 

Arabic  Dictionary,  p.  1051).  Rauwolf  (quoted 
in  Bib.  Bot.  p.  274)  thus  speaks  of  the 
sifsdf : — "These  trees  ore  of  various  sizes;  the 
stems,  branches,  and  twigs  are  long,  thin,  soft,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  birch ;  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
common  willow;  on  the  boughs  grow  here  and 
there  shoots  of  a  span  long,  as  on  the  wild  fig- 
trees  of  Cyprus,  and  these  put  forth  in  spring 
tender  downy  blossoms  like  those  of  the  poplar ; 
the  blossoms  are  pale  coloured,  and  of  a  delicious 
fragrance;  the  natives  pull  them  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  distil  from  them  a  cordial  which  is  much 
esteemed."  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  449),  under 
the  name  of  calaf,  apparently  speaks  of  the  same 
tree ;  anil  Forsk&l  (Descript.  Plant,  p.  Ixxvi.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Salix  Aegyptiaca,  while  he 
considers  the  safs&f  to  be  the  S.  Babylonica. 


should  seem,  from  the  tote- tree,  or  ntUilc  (a  spec'es  or  the 
bird's-tbot  trefoil  ?).   Meltlot  (MS.  notes). 

■  Com  frey  (MS.  notes). 
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From  these  discrepancies  it  seems  that  the  Arabic 
words  are  used  indefinitely  for  willows  of  different 
kinds. 

"  The  children  of  Israel,"  says  Lady  Callcott 
(Scripture  Herbal,  p.  533),  "  still  present  willows 
annually  in  their  synagogues,  bound  up  with  palm 
and  myrtle,  and  accompanied  with  a  citron."  In 
this  country,  as  is  well  known,  sprigs  of  willow- 
blossoms,  under  the  name  of  "  palms,"  are  often 
carried  in  the  hand,  or  borne  on  some  part  of  the 
dress,  by  men  and  boys  on  Palm  Sunday. 

Before  the  Babylonish  Captivity  the  willow  was 
always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  prosperity. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  Johns  (The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,  ii.  p.  240)  truly  says,  "  for 
having  been  in  different  ages  emblematical  of  two 
directly  opposite  feelings,  at  one  time  being  associ- 
ated with  the  palm,  at  another  with  the  cypress." 
Alter  the  Captivity,  however,  this  tree  became  the 
emblem  of  sorrow,  and  is  frequently  thus  alluded 
to  iu  the  poetry  of  our  own  country ;  and  11  there 
can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  continues,  "  that 
the  dedication  of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms." 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  used  "  flat  baskets  of  wickerwork, 
similar  to  those  made  in  Cairo  at  the  present  day" 
(Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt,  i.  p.  43).  Herodotus  (i. 
194)  speaks  of  boats  at  Babylon  whose  framework 
was  of  willow  ;  such  coracle-shaped  boats  are  re- 
presented in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  [W.  H.] 

WILLOWS,  THE  BEOOK  OF  THE  (^nj 

D^jVn  :  i)  <p£payl  'Apa&as :  torrent  salicum). 

A  wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in  his  dirge 
over  Moab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country — probably,  as 
(iesenius  (Jesaia,  i.  532)  observes,  the  southern 
one.  It  is  i»ssiblv  identical  with  a  wady  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized 
southern  limit  of  the  northern  *  kingdom  (Fiirst, 
ffandwb. ;  Kwnld,  Propheten)  This  latter  appears 
iu  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  river  of  the  wilderness" 
(rDIJfn  '3:  t  x«'V<VI*0J  ™»  turpSr:  torrens 
deserti).  Widely  as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  names  are  all  but  identical 
in  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is 
plural  iu  Isaiah  and  singular  iu  Amos.  In  the 
latter  it  is  ha-Arabah,  the  same  name  which  is 
elsewhere  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Gl<6r  of  modern  Arabs.  If  the  two 
are  regarded  as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accu- 
rate form  of  the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
Wady  et-Afisy  is  intended,  which  breaks  dowu 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Monb  into  the  so-called  Ghor  es-Safieh,  at  the 
"lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  appears  (though  our  in- 


»  Auiog  Is  speaking  of  the  northern  kingdom  only,  not 
of  ttie  whole  nation,  which  excludes  the  Interpretation  of 
the  LXX.,  i. «,  probably  the  Wady  d-Arith,  aud  also  (If  it 
were  not  precluded  by  other  reasons)  that  of  tiesenius, 
the  Kldrou. 

s  It  is  surely  Incautious  (to  say  the  least)  to  speak  of 
a  mere  conjecture,  such  as  this,  in  terms  as  positive 
and  unhesitating  as  if  It  were  a  certain  and  Indisputable 
identification—"  Anioa  is  the  only  sacred  writer  who 
mentions  the  Wady  el-Jelb;  which  he  defines  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Palestine  ....  The  minute  accuracy  of 


formation  as  to  that  locality  is  very  scanty )  to  forte  a 
natural  barrier  between  the  districts  of  Kerak  and 
Jebal  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  7).  This  is  not 
improbably  also  the  brook  Zered  (nachal-Zered) 
of  the  earlier  history. 

Should,  however,  the  Sachal  ha-Arabm  be  ren- 
dered "  the  Willow-torrent " — which  has  the  sup- 
port of  Gescnias  (Jesaia)  and  Pusey  (Comm.  on 
Amos,  vi.  14) — then  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  name  Wady  Sufsaf,  "  Willow  Wady,"  is  still 
attached  to  a  part  of  the  main  branch  of  the  ravine 
which  descends  from  Kerak  to  the  north  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Irby,  May  9).  Either 
of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the  require- 
ments of  either  passage. 

The  Targum  Pseudojouathan  translates  the  name 
Zered  by  "  osiers,"  or  "  baskets." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilton  in  his  work  on  The 
Negeb,  or  South  Country  of  Scripture,  endeavou-s 
to  identify  the  Nachal  ha-Arabah  of  Amos  with 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  forms  the  main  drain  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  present  Wady  Arabah  (the 
great  tract  between  Jebel  Slterah  and  the  moun- 
tains of  et-Tih)  are  discharged  into  the  Ghor  «*- 
Safieh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (This 
important  wady  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  this 
work  under  the  head  of  Arabah,  vol.  i.  p.  89  6.) 
This  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  accepted 
as  more  than  a  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single 
consideration  in  its  favour  beyond  the  magnitude  of 
the  Wady  el-Jeib,  and  the  consequent  probability 
that  it  would  be  mentioned  by  the  Prophet> 

Over  this  name  Jerome  takes  a  singular  flight 
in  his  Commentary  on  Is.  xv.  7,  connecting  it  with 
the  Orebim  (A.  V.  "  ravens")  who  fed  Elijah  during 
his  seclusion : — "  Pro  salicibus  in  Hebiaeo  legimus 
Arabim  quod  potest  et  Arabes  intelligi  et  legi 
Orbim ;  id  est  villa  in  finibus  eorum  sita  cujus  a 
plerisque  accolae  in  Monte  Oreb  Kline  praebuisse 
alimenta  dicuntitr.  .  .  ."  The  whole  passage  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  topographical  confusion  and 
what  would  now  be  denounced  as  rationalism.  [G.J 

WILLS.  The  subject  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tion is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
inheritance,  and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what 
will  be  foutid  above.  [Heir,  vol  i.  p.  779.]  Under 
a  system  of  close  inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
the  scope  for  bequest  in  respect  of  land  was  limited 
by  the  right  of  redemption  and  general  re-entry  iu 
the  Jubilee  year.  [Jubilee,  Vows.]  But  the 
Law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by  will  of  such  limited 
interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with  those  rights. 
The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  different, 
and  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact, 
have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev. 
xxv.  30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  O.  T. 
under  the  Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1) 
effected  in  the  case  of  Ahitbophel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23), 
(2)  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xi. 


the  Prophet  In  speaking  of  it  as  the  '  nucha!  of  the 
Arabah'"  (Negtb,  4c,,  34,  36).  It  has  not  even  the 
support  that  it  was  In  the  Prophet's  native  district. 
Amos  was  no  "  prophet  of  the  Negeb."  lie  belonged  to 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Tekoa,  nut  ten  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  his  work  seems  to  have  tain  iu  bVtbel  and 
the  northern  kingdom.  There  Is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  that  he  ever  set  foot  iu  the  Negeb,  or  knew 
anything  of  it.  Such  statements  as  these  are  calculated 
only  to  damage  and  retard  the  loo-tallering  progress 
of  Scripture  topography. 
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1;  Is.  xxxviii.  1);  and  it  may  be  remarked  in 
both,  that  the  word  "  set*  in  order,"  marg.  "  give 
charge  concerning,"  agrees  with  the  Arabic  word 
"  command,"  which  also  means  "  make  a  will " 
(Michnelis,  Law  of  Moses,  art.  80,  vol.  i.  p.  430, 
ed.  Smith.  Various  directions  concerning  wills  will 
be  found  in  the  Mishna,  which  imply  disposition  of 
land.  Baba  Bathr.  viii.  6,  7>  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIMPLE  ( nnSDD).  An  old  English  word  for 
hood  or  veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  mitpachath 
in  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
"veil"  in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a 
kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schroeder,  De  Vestitu 
Malia-.Hebr.cl6).  [Dress,  p.  456.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDOW  (|i;>n  ;  Chal.  » :  Bvpls).  The  win- 
dow of  an  Oriental  house  consists  generally  of 
an  aperture  (as  the  word  chaliin  implies)  closed 
in  with  lattice-work,  named  in  Hebrew  by  the 
terms  &rubb&/t*  (Eccl.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  "window;" 
Hos.  xiii.  3,  A.  V.  "  chimney  "),  ch&rahMm'  (Cant, 
ii.  9),  and  eshndb*  (Judg.  v.  28;  Prov.  vii.  6, 
A.  V.  "  casement "),  the  two  former  signifying  the 
interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through 
it.  Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in 
modern  times  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  lattice-work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with 
the  poor  the  only,  contrivance  for  closing  the  win- 
dow (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29).  When  the  lattice- 
work was  open,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
in  early  times  to  prevent  a  person  from  falling 
through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx.  9).  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street, 
and  hence  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  observe 
the  approach  of  another  without  being  himself  ob- 
served (Judg.  v.  28 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16  ;  Prov.  vii.  6; 
Cant.  ii.  9).  In  Egypt  these  outer  windows  gene- 
rally project  over  the  doorway  (Lane,  i.  27 ;  Carne's 
Letters,  i.  94).  When  houses  abut  on  the  town- 
wall  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  projecting 
windows  surmounting  the  wall  and  looking  into  the 
country,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  and  Howsou's 
St.  Paul,  i.124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
escaped  from  Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  15),  and  St.  Paul 
from  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  33).         [W.  L.  B.] 

WINDS  ((ID).  That  the  Hebrews  recognised 
the  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred  from 
their  custom  of  using  the  expression  "  four  winds" 
as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quarters "  of  the 
hemisphere  (Ez.  xxrvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech. 
ii.  6;  Matt  xxiv.  31).  The  correspondence  of 
the  two  ideas  is  expressly  stated  in  Jer.  xlix.  36. 
The  North  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called  "  the 
north,"  •  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Eccl us.  xliii.  20),  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked as  favourable  to  vegetation  in  Cant.  iv.  16. 
It  is  further  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  23,  as  bringing 
(A.  V.  "driveth  away"  in  text;  "bringeth  forth" 
in  marg.)  rain ;  in  this  case  we  must  understand  the 
north-west  wind,  which  may  bring  rain,  but  was 

•  ill V ;  irrfteoiiai. ;  iitpmo.  iltJ-lV  in  Rabb.  a  wiil 
Ge*.  p.  1155. 
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certainly  not  regarded  as  decidedly  rainy.  The 
difficulty  connected  with  this  passage  has  led  to  the 
proposal  of  a  wholly  different  sense  for  the  leim 
Udphin,  viz.  hidden  place.  The  north-west  wind 
prevails  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June 
to  the  equinox  (v.  Raumer's  Palast.  p.  79).  The 
East  wind '  crosses  the  sandy  wastes  of  Arabia  De- 
serts before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was  hence 
termed  "the  wind  of  the  wilderness"  (Job  i.  19; 
Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  is  remarkably  dry  and  penetrat- 
ing, and  has  all  the  effects  of  the  sirocco  on  vegeta- 
tion (Ez.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15;  Jon. 
iv.  8).  It  also  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24;  Ps.  xlviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxvii. 
8;  Ez.  xxvii.  26).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21,  though  the  east,  or 
at  all  events  the  north-east  wind  would  be  the  one 
adapted  to  effect  the  phenomenon  described,  viz.  the 
partition  of  the  waters  towards  the  north  and  south, 
so  that  they  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  (Robinson,  Res.  i.  57).  In  this  as  in 
many  other  passages,  the  LXX.  gives  the  "  south  " 
wind  (yiros),  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
i&dim.  Nor  is  this  wholly  incorrect,  for  in  Egypt, 
where  the  LXX.  was  composed,  the  south  wind  has 
the  same  characteristics  that  the  east  has  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Greek  translators  appear  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  kidirn  in  Gen.  xli.  6,  23,  27, 
because  the  parching  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are 
not  attributable  to  that  wind  in  Egypt,  but  either 
to  the  south  wind,  called  in  that  country  the  kha- 
mdseen,  or  to  that  known  as  the  samoom,  which 
comes  from  the  south-east  or  south-south-east 
(Laue's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  22,  23).  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  east  wind  may  be 
more  parching  than  elsewhere  in  that  country,  but 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  terra 
k&d'un  the  secondary  sense  of  parching,  in  this  pas- 
sage, than  that  of  violent  in  the  others  before  quoted. 
As  such  at  all  events  the  LXX.  treated  the  term 
both  here  and  in' several  other  passages,  where  it  is 
rendered  kausin  {Kavovv,  lit.  llie  burner).  In 
James  i.  11,  the  A.  V.  erroneously  understands  this 
expression  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  In  Pa- 
lestine the  east  wind  prevails  from  February  to 
June-  (v.  Raumer,  79).  The  South  wind,f  which 
traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula  before  reaching 
Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  hot  (Job 
xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55;;  but  the  rarity  of  the 
notices  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  seldom  blew 
from  that  quarter  (Ps.  lxxviii.  26  ;  Cant.  iv.  16  ; 
Eccl  us.  xliii.  16):  and  even  when  it  does  blow,  it 
does  not  cany  the  samoom  into  Palestine  itself,* 
although  Robinson  experienced  the  effects  of  this 
scourge  not  far  south  of  Beersheba  {lies.  i. 
196>.  In  Egypt  the  south  wind  (thamdseen) 
prevails  in  the  spring,  a  portion  of  which  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  is  termed  el-khamaseen 
from  that  circumstance  (I-ane  i.  22).  The  West 
and  south-west  winds  reach  Palestine  loaded  with 
moisture  gathered  from  the  Mediterranean  (Robin- 
son, i.  429),  and  are  hence  expressively  termed  by 

»  The  VermtildphSK  (flBJ^t)  In  Ps.  xi.  6  (A.  V.  "hor- 
rible") has  been  occasionally  understood  as  referring  to 
the  samoom  (Olshausen,  in  loc.;  Gesen.  Thet.p.  419);  but  it 
may  equally  well  be  rendered  "  wrathful  "  or  "avenging" 
(Hengstenberg,  in  UxX 
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the  Arabs  "  the  fathers  of  the  rain"  (v.  Raumer, 
79).  The  little  cloud  "like  a  man's  hand"  that 
rose  out  of  the  west,  was  recognised  by  Elijah  as  a 
presage  of  the  coming  downfall  (1  K.  xviii.  44), 
and  the  same  token  is  adduced  by  our  Lord  as  one 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  the  weather  (Luke  xii.  54). 
Westerly  winds  prevail  in  Palestine  fiom  November 
to  February. 

In  addition  to  the  fonr  regular  winds,  we  hare 
notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squalls  (AalXaifr ; 
Mark  iv.  37 ;  Luke  viii.  23),  to  which  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth  was  liable  in  consequence  of  its  prox- 
imity to  high  ground,  and  which  were  sufficiently 
violent  to  endanger  boats  (Matt.  viii.  24;  John 
vi.  18).  The  gales  which  occasionally  visit  Pales- 
tine are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Whirlwind. 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  we  meet  with" 
the  Ureek  term  lips  (Aty)  to  describe  the  south- 
west wind;  the  Latin  Corns  or  Cattrus  (xipos), 
the  north-west  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  12);  and  tipo- 
k\ASoiv  (a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  thpeutiXtv,  which  appears  in  some 
MSS.),  a  wind  of  a  very  violent  character  (rv<pu- 
vmis)  coming  from  E.N.E.  (Acts  xxvii.  14 ;  Conyb. 
and  Hows.  St.  Paul,  ii.  402).  [EonoctTDON.] 

The  metaphorical  allusions  to  the  winds  are  veiy 
numerous;  the  east  wind,  in  particular,  was  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  nothingness  (Job  xv.  2 ; 
Hos.  xii.  1),  and  of  the  wasting  destruction  of  war 
(Jer.  xviii.  17),  and,  still  more,  of  the  effects  of 
Divine  vengeance  (Is.  xxvii.  8),  in  which  sense, 
however,  general  references  to  violent  wind  are  also 
employed  (Ps.  ciii.  16;  Is.  lxiv.  6;  Jer.  iv.  11). 
Wind  is  further  used  as  an  image  of  speed  (Ps.  civ. 
4,  "  He  maketh  His  angels  winds;"  Heb.  i.  7),  and 
of  transitoriness  (Job  vii.  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  39).  Lastly, 
the  wind  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  witness  of  the 
Creator's  power  (Job  xxviii.  25 ;  Ps.  exxxv.  7 ;  Eccl. 
si.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  13 ;  Prov.  xxx.  4 ;  Am.  iv.  13), and  as 
representing  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
iii.  8  ;  Actsii.  2),  whose  name  (rovpa)  represents 
a  gentle  wind.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINE.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried 
back  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix. 
20,  21),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process 
is  apparently,  though  not  explicitly,  attributed. 
The  natural  history  and  culture  of  the  vine  is 
described  under  a  separate  head.  [Vine.]  The 
only  other  plant  whose  fruit  is  noticed  as  having 
been  converted  into  wine  was  the  pomegranate 
(Cant.  viii.  2).  In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes 
place  in  September,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  (Robinson,  Ret.  i.  431,  ii.  81).  The 
ripe  fruit  was  gatheied  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as 
represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  i. 
41-45),  and  was  carried  to  the  wine-press.  It  was 
then  placed  in  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats  or 
receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press  was  formed 
[Wine-press],  and  was  subjected  to  the  process 
of  "  treading,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages 
in  Oriental  and  South-European  countries  (Neh. 
xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv.  11;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30, 
xlviii.  33;  Am.  ix.  13;  Rev.  xix.  15).  A  certain 
amount  of  juice  exuded  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its 
own  pressure  before  the  treading  commenced.  This 
appears  to  have  been  kept  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  glenkos  or 
"sweet  wine"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  first 
drops  of  juice  that  reached  the  lower  vat  were 
termed  the  demo,  or  *'  tear,"  and  formed  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  vintage  (awopx&s  AnroC,  LXX.) 
which  were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxii. 


29).  The  "  treading  "  was  effected  by  one  or  more 
men  according  to  the  size  of  the  vat,  and,  if  the 
Jews  adopted  the  same  arrangements  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  treaders  were  assisted  in  the  operation  br 
ropes  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  wine-press,  as  repre- 
sented in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  46.  They  en- 
couraged one  another  by  shouts  and  cries  (Is.  xvi. 
9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and 
garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice  (Gen.  xlix. 
1 1  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3).  The  expressed  juice  escaped 
by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or  was  at  once 
collected  in  vessels.  A  hand-press  was  occasionally 
used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  45),  but  we  have  no 
notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible.  As  to 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine,  we  have  bat 
little  information.  Sometimes  it  was  preserved  in 
its  unfermented  state,  and  drank  as  must,  but 
more  generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fermentation, 
and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
a  certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  to  be 
"  refined  "  or  strained  previously  to  being  brought 
to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6). 


E^rptUii  Wine-prat,  from  WUkinMO. 


The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was  described  ia 
the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  terms,  indi- 
cative either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the 
liquid.  These  terms  hare  of  late  years  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  examination  with  a  view  to 
show  that  Scripture  disapproves,  or,  at  all  events, 
does  not  speak  with  approval,  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquor.  In  order  to  establish  this  position 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  cases  where  the 
substance  is  coupled  with  terms  of  commendation, 
to  explain  them  as  meaning  either  unfermented 
wine  or  fruit,  and  to  restrict  the  notices  of  fer- 
mented wine  to  passages  of  a  condemnatory  char- 
acter. We  question  whether  the  critics  who  have 
adopted  these  views  have  not  driven  their  argu- 
ments beyond  their  fair  conclusions.  It  may  at 
once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew  terms  translated 
"  wine "  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfermented 
liquor;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent  allu- 
sions to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that 
fermented  liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It 
may  also  be  conceded  that  the  Bible  occasionally 
speaks  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  of  the 
crlects  of  wine ;  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
in  these  cases  the  condemnation  is  not  rather 
directed  against  intoxication  and  excess,  than  against 
the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  excess. 
The  term  of  chief  importance  in  connexion  with 
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this  subject  is  tirosh,  which  is  undoubtedly  spoken 
of  with  approval,  inasmuch  as  it  is  frequently 
classed  with  ddgdn  and  shemen,  in  the  triplet 
"  corn,  wine,  and  oil,"  as  the  special  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence. This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  discussion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tirosh 
to  Tania  by  Dr.  Lees,  the  object  being  to  prove 
that  it  means  not  wine  but  fruit.  An  examination 
of  the  Hebrew  terms  is  therefore  unavoidable,  but 
we  desire  to  carry  it  out  simply  as  a  matter  of 
Biblical  criticism,  and  without  reference  to  the 
topic  which  has  called  forth  the  discussion. 

The  most  general  term  for  wine  is  yayin,'  which 
is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Greek  otvos,  the 
Latin  vinum,  and  our  "  wine."  It  has  hitherto 
been  the  current  opinion  'that  the  Indo-European 
languages  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Hebrews. 
The  reverse,  however,  appeal's  to  be  the  case  (Kenan, 
Lang.  Sim.  i.  207) :  the  word  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  root  wt,  "  to  weave,"  whence  come  viere, 
vimen,  vitis,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i.  120, 
230),  or  to  the  root  wan,  "  to  love  "  (Kuhn,  Zeits.  f. 
Very!.  Sprachf.  i.  191, 192).  The  word  being  a 
borrowed  one,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ety- 
mological considerations  as  to  its  use  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Tirish  *>  is  referred  to  the  root  y&raih, 
"  to  get  possession  of,"  and  is  applied,  according  to 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  633),  to  wine  on  account  of  its 
inebriating  qualities,  whereby  it  gets  possession  of 
the  brain ;  but,  according  to  Bythner,  as  quoted  by 
Lees  {Tirosh,  p.  S2),  to  the  vine  as  being  a  pos- 
session (irar*  i^oxhy)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satisfactory, 
but  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  first,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to 
place  it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is 
designated  by  the  cognate  terms  yerushshdh  and 
•nordshdh.  Nor  do  we  see  that  any  valuable  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  from  this  latter  derivation ; 
for,  assuming  its  correctness,  the  question  would 
still  arise  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  natural 
or  the  manufactured  product  that  such  store  was 
set  on  the  vine.  'Jsis'  is  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  "  to  tread,"  and  therefore  refers  to  the 
method  by  which  the  juice  was  expressed  from  the 
fruit  It  would  very  properly  reler  to  new  wine 
as  being  recently  trodden  out,  but  not  necessarily  to 
unfermented  wine.  It  occurs  but  five  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  viii.  2 ;  Is.  xlix.  26 ;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18  ; 
Am.  ix.  13).  Sdbe  *  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  *'  soak  "  or  "  drink  to  excess."  The  cog- 
nate verb  and  participle  are  constantly  used  in  (he 
latter  sense  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21 ; 
Is.  Ivi.  12;  Nah.  i.  10).  The  connexion  between 
sdbe  and  the  Latin  sapa,  applied  to  a  decoction  of 
must  (Kitto's  Cycl.  ».  o.  Wine),  appears  doubtful : 
the  latter  was  regarded  as  a  true  Latin  word  by 
Pliny  (xiv.  1 1).  Sfbe  occurs  but  thrice  (Is.  i.  22 ; 
Hos.  iv.  18;  Nah.  i.  10).  Chemer*  (Deut.  xxiii. 
14),  in  the  Chaldee  chamar  (Ezr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22)  and 
chamri  (Dan.  v.  1  ft'.),  conveys  the  notion  of foam- 
ing or  ebullition,  and  may  equally  well  apply  to 
the  process  of  fermentation  or  to  the  frothing  of 
liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  which  latter  case  it 
might  be  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.    Mesec 1 
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(Ps.  lxxv.  8),  meteg*  (Cant.  vii.  2),  and  mimsdc* 
(Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  lxv.  11),  are  connected  etymo- 
logical ly  with  misceo  and  "  mix,"  and  imply  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  with  some  other  substance:  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  word  itself  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  whether  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented, or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  intro- 
duced, whether  spices  or  water.  We  may  further 
notice  shecdrf  a  generic  term  applied  to  all  fer- 
mented liquors  except  wine  [Drink,  Strong]; 
chimett)  a  weak  sour  wine,  ordinarily  termed 
vinegar  [Vinegar];  ishtshili,k  rendered  "flagon 
of  wine"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3 ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  mean- 
ing a  cake  of  pressed  raisins ;  and  sliimdrtm,1  pro- 
perly meaning  the  "  lees  "  or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in 
Is.  xxv.  6  transferred  to  wine  that  had  been  kept 
on  the  lees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  following 
terms:  oinos,m  answering  to  yayin  as  the  general 
designation  of  wine;  gliuhos,*  properly  sweet  wine 
(Acts  ii.  13);  tikera,'  a  Greased  form  of  the 
Hebrew  shecar ;  and  oxosf  vinegar.  In  Rev.  xiv. 
10  we  meet  with  a  singular  expression,*  literally 
meaning  mixed  unmixed,  evidently  referring  to  the 
custom  of  mingling  wine :  the  two  terms  cannot  be 
used  together  in  their  literal  sense,  and  hence  the 
former  has  been  explained  as  meaning  "  poured 
out "  (De  Wette  in  I.  a). 

From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass  on  to  an 
examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to  elucidate 
their  meaning.  Both  yayin  and  (iros/i  are  occa- 
sionally connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a  fruit ;  the  former,  for  instance, 
with  verbs  significant  of  gathering  (Jet.  xl.  10, 12), 
aiidoTO!ciB/7(Ps.  civ.  14, 15);  the  lntter  with  gather- 
ing (Is.  lxii.  9,  A.  V.  "brought  it  together"), 
treading  (Mic.  vi.  15),  and  witliering  (Is.  xxiv.  7; 
Joel  i.  10).  So  again  the  former  is  used  in  Num. 
vi.  4  to  define  the  particular  kind  of  tree  whose 
products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite,  viz.  the 
"pendulous  6hoot  of  the  vine;"  and  the  latter  in 
Judg.  ix.  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions 
occur,  there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is 
regarded  not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  wine  is  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  Ps.  civ.  15  and  Judg.  ix.  13  the 
cheering  effects  of  the  product  are  noticed,  and  that 
these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  wine  than  of 
fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage  indeed  the 
A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  cheerful " 
with  bread  (Zech.  ix.  17),  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there 
used  being  to  nourish  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again, 
the  treading  of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi.  15  is  in  itseli 
conclusive  as  to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the 
term  ttrdsh  is  used,  even  if  it  were  not  subsequently 
implied  that  the  effect  of  the  treading  was  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  produce  the  yayin 
which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Is.  lxii.  9  the  object 
of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  notice 
of  drinking.  In  Is.  xxiv.  7  the  ttrSsh,  which 
withers,  is  paralleled  with  yayin  in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses.  And  lastly,  in  Is.  lxv.  8  the  nature  of 
the  tirish,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster 
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of  the  grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  sub- 
sequent eulogium,  "  a  blessing  is  in  it."  That  the 
terms  "  vine"  and  "wine"  should  be  thus  inter- 
changed in  poetical  language  calls  for  no  explana- 
tion. We  can  no  more  infer  from  such  instances 
that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean  grapes  as  fruit, 
than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the  Latin  vinum 
because  in  some  two  or  three  passages  (l'laut.  T/t'n. 
ii.  4,  125;  Van-.  <fe  L.  L.  iv.  17;  Cato,  R.  Jt. 
c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  grape  out  of 
which  wine  is  made. 

The  question  whether  either  of  the  above  terms 
ordinarily  signified  a  solid  substance,  would  be  at 
once  settled  by  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  consumed.  With  regard  to  yayin  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  passage  which  couples  it 
with  the  act  of  eating.'  With  regard  to  Hrish 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  that 
term  generally  follows  "  corn,"  in  the  triplet  "  com, 
wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to  the 
consumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  grammatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii.  17.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tirSsh 
alone  is  noticed  (Is.  liii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  shithah,' 
which  constantly  indicates  the  act  of  drinking  (e.  g. 
Gen.  ii.  21,  ixiv.  22 ;  Ex.  vii.  21 ;  Ruth  ii.  9),  and 
is  the  general  term  combined  with  deal  in  the  joint 
act  of  "  eating  and  drinking "  («.  g.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16;  Job  i.  4;  Eccl.  ii.  24).  We  can  find  no  con- 
firmation for  the  sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the 
term  by  Dr.  Lees  (Tirosh,  p.  61):  the  passage 
quoted  in  support  of  that  sense  (Ps.  lxxv.  8)  implies 
at  all  events  a  kind  of  sucking  allied  to  drinking 
rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the  sense  of  drinking 
be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the  term.  An 
argument  has  been  drawn  against  the  usual  sense 
assigned  to  tirSsh,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
generally  connected  with  "com,"  and  therefore 
implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be 
drawn  from  this  circumstance;  for  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably urged  that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  man's  support,  "  meat  and  drink" 
would  be  specified,  rather  than  several  kinds  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter. 

There  are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to 
imply  the  actual  manufacture  of  tirSsh  by  the  same 
process  by  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For, 
not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  the  "  bringing 
together,"  noticed  in  Is.  lxii.  9,  would  not  appro- 
priately apply  to  the  collecting  of  the  fruit  in  the 
wine-vat-,  we  have  notice  of  the  "  treading  "  in  con- 
nexion with  ttrdsh  in  Mic.  vi.  15,  and  again  of  the 
"overflowing"  and  the  "bursting  out"  of  the 
tirSsh  in  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  (yekeb ;  foroX^- 
viov),  which  received  the  must  from  the  proper 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10;  Joel  ii.  24). 

Lastly,  we  have  intimations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  excessive  use  of  yayin  and  tirSsh.  To 
the  former  are  attributed  the  "  darkly  flashing  eye  " 
(Gen.  xlix.  12;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
Append,  p.  89),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1; 
Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6 ;  Is.  v.  11 ;  Zech.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hab.  ii.  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  resulting 


'  An  apparent  Instance  occurs  In  Is.  Iv.  1,  where  the 
"  buy  «nd  eat"  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  "  buy 
wine  and  milk  "  which  follows  (ri'resa,  p.  94).   But  the 


from  the  heat  (c/iem&h,  A.  V.  "  bottles")  of  wine 
(Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  effects  of  tirSsh 
are  confined  to  a  single  passage,  but  this  a  most  de- 
cisive one,  viz.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  Whoredom  and  wine 
{yayin),  and  new  wine  (tirSsh)  take  away  the 
heart,"  where  ttrosli  appears  as  the  climax  of  en- 
grossing iutiuences,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
yayin. 

The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  ge- 
neral review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both  yayin 
and  ttrdsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  acceptation 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the 
condemnatory  passages  no  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under 
the  same  name,  but  not  iuvested  with  the  same 
dangerous  qualities.  Nor  again  in  these  passages 
is  there  any  decisive  condemnation  of  the  substance 
itself,  which  would  enforce  the  conclusion  that  else- 
where an  unfermented  liquid  must  be  understood. 
The  condemnation  must  be  understood  of  excessive 
use  in  any  case :  for  even  where  this  is  not  expressed, 
it  is  implied  ;  and  therefore  the  instances  of  wine 
being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of  the  act,  may 
with  as  great  a  probability  imply  the  moderate  use 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use  of  an  un- 
intoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  buret  old 
bottles.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  object  of 
placing  the  wine  in  bottles  was  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation, but  that  in  "the  case  of  old  bottles 
fermentation  might  ensue  from  their  being  impieg- 
nated  with  the  lermeuting  substance"  (7'iVusA,  p. 
65).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
Matt.  ix.  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  the 
comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  stionjr. 
expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  however, 
inconsistent  with  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  the  distension 
is  described  as  occurring  even  in  new  bottles.  U 
is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in  the 
state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles,  and 
then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  we  should  be 
inclined  to  understand  the  passages  above  quoted  as 
referring  to  wine  drawn  off  before  the  fermentation 
was  complete,  either  for  immediate  use,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  it  into  sweet  wine  after  the 
manner  described  by  the  Geoponio  writers  (vii.  19 ) 
[DM.  of  Ant.  "Vinum  "J.  The  presence  of  the  gas- 
bubble,  or  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  "  the  eye  " 
that  sparkled  in  the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii.  31),  was  one 
of  the  tokens  of  fermentation  having  taken  place, 
and  the  same  effect  was  very  possibly  implied  in  the 
name  khemer. 

The  remaining  terms  call  for  but  few  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  asis  means  wine,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms  part  of  a 
Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.ix.  13)  very  touch 
as  iirSsli  occurs  elsewhere,  though  other  notices 
imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is.  xlix. 
26 ;  Joel  i.  5).  Two  out  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  s6be  occurs  (Js.  i.  22;  Nan.  i.  10)  imply  a 
liquor  that  would  be  spoiled  or  vounded  (the  <-x- 
pression  in  Is.  i.  22,  mali&l,  A.  V.  "  mixed,"  is 
supposed  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  Latin 
castrare  applied  to  wine  in  Plin.  xix.  19)  by  the 
application  of  water ;  we  think  the  passages  quoted 


term  rendered  *■  bny  "  properly  means  "  to  buy  am  in," 
and  hence  expresses  In  Itself  the  substance  to  be  eaten 
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favour  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  sweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sdbe.  The  term  occure 
in  Hos.  iv.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a  debauch,  and  the 
verb  accompanying  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
notion  of  acidity,  but  would  more  properly  be  ren- 
dered "  is  past."  The  mingling  implied  in  the  term 
mesek  may  have  been  designed  either  to  increase,  or 
to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  wine,  according  as 
spices  or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that  was 
added.  The  notices  chiefly  favour  the  former  view ; 
for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  festivals 
(Prov.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30 ;  Is.  v.  22).  A  cup  "  full  mixed,"  was 
emblematic  of  severe  punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 
At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought:  the  wine  "mingled  with  myrrh"  given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xv.  23), 
and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine  prepared  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a  mild 
character.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Komans  were  in 
the  habit  of  flavouring  their  wines  with  spices,  and 
such  preparations  were  described  by  the  former  as 
wine  Q  opv/uvrwv  Karaaictvatfufvos  (A then.  i. 
p.  31  «),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatita  (Plin.  xiv. 
19,  §5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may  be  cited 
in  favour  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  noticed  in  Berach.  7,  §5  ;  Pssach.  7,  §13,  and 
the  latter  in  Schen.  2,  §1.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  character  of  the  "sweet  wine,"  noticed  in  Acts 
ii.  13,  calls  for  some  little  remark.  It  could  not 
be  new  wine  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It 
might  have  been  applied,  just  as  mustum  was  by 
the  Romans,  to  wine  that  had  been  preserved  for 
about  a  year  in  an  unfermented  state  (Cato,  S.  S. 
c.  120).  But  the  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexi- 
cographers rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  luscious 
qualities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently  made,  but 
to  its  being  produced  from  the  very  purest  juice  of  the 
grape ;  for  both  in  Hesvchius  and  the  Etyraologicum 
Magnum  the  term  y\tvKot  is  explained  to  be  the  juice 
that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  grape  before  the 
treading  commenced.  The  name  itself,  therefore,  is 
not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  unfermented  liquor, 
while  the  context  implies  the  reverse :  for  St.  Peter 
would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence  to  an 
accusation  that  was  not  seriously  made ;  and  yet  if 
the  sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating, 
the  accusation  could  only  have  been  ironical. 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality 
of  sweetness,  as  distinguished  from  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  Hebrew  terms  mesek 
aud  s&je,  we  may  observe  that  the  usual  term 
for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  which  was 
characterized  more  especially  by  sweetness,  was 
dibash,1  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "honey"  (Gen. 
xliii.  11 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  17).  This  was  prepared  by 
boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original 
bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the 
mtins,  and  «^i)/ua  or  trtpeuov  by  the  Greeks,  or  else 
to  half  its  bulk,  in  which  case  it  was  termed  de- 
frutum  (Plin.  xiv.  11).  Both  the  substance  and 
the  name,  under  the  form  of  dibs,  are  in  common 
use  in  Syria  at  the  present  day.  We  may  further 
notice  a  less  artificial  mode  of  producing  a  sweet 
liquor  from  the  grape,  namely,  by  pressing  the 
juice  directly  into  the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen. 
xl.  11.    And,  lastly,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
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beverage,  also  of  a  sweet  character,  produced  by 
macerating  grapes,  and  hence  termed  the  "  liquor" 1 
of  grapes  (Num.  vi.  3).  These  later  preparations 
are  allowed  in  the  Koran  (rri.  69)  as  substitutes 
for  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Pa- 
lestine varied  in  quality,  and  were  named  after  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  made.  We  have  no 
notices,  however,  to  this  effect.  The  only  wines  of 
which  we  have  special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria: 
these  were  the  wine  of  Helbon,  a  valley  near  Da- 
mascus, which  in  ancient  times  was  prized  at  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18)  and  by  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  735),  as  it  still  is  by  the  residents  of  Da- 
mascus (Porter,  Damascus,  i.  333) ;  and  the  wine 
of  Lebanon,  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life 
there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occa- 
sions of  ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at 
festivals,  such  as  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  mo- 
numents of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  both  msle  and 
female,  indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  52,  53).  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch  (<fe  Isid.  6)  that  no  wine  was  drunk  in 
Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  and  this 
passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustration  of  Geo. 
xl.  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems  rather 
to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psammetichus 
did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal 
office  (Diod.  i.  70).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad 
life,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jo- 
nadab,  wishing  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among 
his  posterity,  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxv.  6).  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  who  abstained  from  wine  on 
purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix.  94). 

Under  the  Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual 
drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits 
(Lev.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  ft). 
It  appears  from  Num.  xxviii.  7  that  strong  drink- 
might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occasions. 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (ttrosh)  as  of  other 
products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
or  perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii.  Ifi,  at 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.  xii. 
17,  18).  The  priest  was  also  to  receive  first-fruits 
of  wine  (tirdsli),  as  of  other  articles  (Deut.  xviii. 
4 ;  com  p.  Ex.  xxii.  29) :  and  a  promise  of  plenty 
was  attached  to  the  faithful  payment  of  these  dues 
(Piov.  iii.  9,  10).  The  priests  were  prohibited  from 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink  before  performing 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the  place 
which  this  prohibition  holds  in  the  narrative  favours 
the  presumption  that  the  offence  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  was  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Ezekiel  repeats  the  prohibition  as  far  as  wine  is 
concerned  (Ez.  xliv.  21).  The  Nazaiite  was  pro- 
hibited from  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong  drink,  or 
even  the  juice  of  grapes  during  the  continuance  of 
his  vow  (Num.  vi.  3) ;  but  the  adoption  of  that 
vow  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  use  of  wine  at  the 
paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Law  j  but  had 
become  an  established  custom,  at  all  events  in  the 
l>ost-Babylonian  period.  The  cup  was  handed  round 
four  times  according  to  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the 
Mislma  (Pesach.  10,  §1),  the  third  cup  being  desig- 
nated the  *'  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  Cor.  x.  1 6),  because 
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grace  was  then  said  (Pesaeh.  10,  §7).  [Passover]. 
The  content*  of  the  cup  are  specifically  described  by 
oar  Lord  as  "  the  fruit"  {yivrifua)  of  the  vine  (Matt, 
xxvi.  29 ;  Mark  sir.  25 ;  Luke  xxii.  18),  and  in  the 
Mishna  simply  as  wine.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
warm  water  on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  wanning  kettle  (Petach.  7,  $13). 
Hence  in  the  early  Christian  Church  it  was  usual 
to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water,  a  custom 
as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Justin  Martyr's  time  (Apol. 
i.  65).  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as 
to  the  moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  hold- 
ing office  in  the  Church ;  as  that  they  should  not 
be  tifoim  ( 1  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  A.  V.  "  given  to  wine  "), 
meaning  insolent  and  violent  under  the  influence 
of  wine;  "not  given  to  much  wine"  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8);  "not  enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit  ii.  3). 
The  term  rn<pi\tot  in  1  Tim.  Hi.  2  (A.  V. 
"sober"),  expresses  general  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection (Schleusner,  Lex.  ».  t>. ;  Alford,  in  loo.). 
St.  Paul  advises  Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  a 
habitual  water-drinker,  but  to  take  a  little  wine  for 
his  health's  sake  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  No  very  satis- 
factory reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  place  which 
this  injunction  holds  in  the  Epistle,  unless  it  were 
intended  to  correct  any  possible  misapprehension  as 
to  the  preceding  wards,  "  Keep  thyself  pure."  The 
precepts  above  quoted,  as  well  as  others  to  the  same 
effect  addressed  to  the  disciples  generally  (Rom.  xiii. 
13 ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3),  show  the  extent  to 
which  intemperance  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  Church  was  sub- 
jected from  this  quarter.  [W.  L.  B.] 

WINE-PRESS  (m  ;  HT1B).  From  the 
scanty  notices  contained  in  the  Bible  we  gather  that 
the  wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  re- 
ceptacles or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trodden, 
while  the  lower  one  received  the  eipiessed  juice. 
The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together  only  in  Joel 
iii.  13 : — "  The  press  (jgath)  is  full :  the  fats  (yeke- 
bim)  overflow  " — the  upper  vat  being  full  of  fruit, 
the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the  must.  YekA 
is  similarly  applied  in  Joel  ii.  24,  and  probably  in 
Prov.  iii.  10,  where  the  verb  rendered  "  burst  out" 
in  the  A.  V.  may  bear  the  more  general  sense  of 
"  abound"  (Gesen.  Thea.  p.  1130).  Oath  is  also 
strictly  applied  to  the  upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15, 
Lam.  i.  15,  and  Is.  lxiii.  2,  with  p&r&h  in  a  parallel 
sense  in  the  following  verse.  Elsewhere  yekeb  is 
not  strictly  applied  ;  for  in  Job  xxiv.  11,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  33,  it  refers  to  the  upper  vat,  just  as  in 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  InoXfyior  (properly  the  vat  under 
the  press)  is  substituted  for  Ki\v6s,  as  given  in 
Mark  xii.  1.  It  would,  moreover,  appear  natural 
to  describe  the  whole  arrangement  by  the  term 
gath,  as  denoting  the  most  important  portion  of  it ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names  in  which 
the  word  appears,  such  as  Gath,  Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher,  and  Gittaim,  the  term  yekeb  is  ap- 
plied to  it  (Judg.  vii.  25 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The 
same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
wine-press  (Num.  xviii.  27,  30 ;  Deut.  xv.  14 ; 
2  K.  vi.  27 ;  Has.  ix.  2).  The  term  p&rih,  as 
used  in  Hagg.  ii.  16,  probably  refers  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  wine-vat,"  rather  than  to  the  press  or 
vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were  usually  dug  or 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2,  margin; 


*  The  LXX.  renders  the  term  by  fierpiinic,  the  Greek 
mcasuie  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath. 


Matt.  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-presses,  so  con- 
structed, are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  one  of 
which  is  thus  described  by  Robinson : — "Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the  upper  side 
a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square, 
and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Two  feet  lower  down 
another  smaller  vat  was  excavated,  (bur  feet  square 
by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the 
shallow  upper  vat,  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat " 
(B.  R.  iii.  137,  t>03).  The  wine-presses  were  thus 
permanent,  and  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
serve  as  indications  of  certain  localities  (Judg.  vii. 
25  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10).  The  upper  receptacle  \qath) 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  threshing  being 
carried  on  in  (not  "  by,"  as  in  A.  V.)  it,  as  was 
done  by  Gideon  for  the  sake  of  concealment  (Judj 
vi.ll).  [Kat.]  [W.  L.  B.j 

WINNOWING.  [Aoricdltcbh.] 
WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH. 

[ECCLESIASTICOS.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON.  2o*/a 
ZaAto^uoK  ;  Xo<pla  2o\ouirros  ;  later,  it  "icxpia  : 
Liber  Sapientiae;  Sapientia  Silomonis ;  Sophia  Sa- 
lomons. The  title  io<t>la  was  also  applied  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  as  by  Melito  ap.  Euaeb.  //.  E. 
iv.  26  (noootpbu  4  leal  4  Zo4>(a ;  see  Vales,  or 
Kouth  ad  he.),  and  also  to  Ecclesiasticus,  as  Epi- 
phanius  (adv.  haer.  lxxvi.  p.  941,  iv  rtus  'SnQiats. 
1o\ouam6t  ti  ipvpi  *a}  »IoS  Siodx),  fr°m  which 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen. 

1.  Text. — The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiary  translations 
into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter, 
the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  important ;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions  being  paraphrastic  and 
inaccurate  (Grimm,  Eml.  §10).  The  Greek  text, 
which,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  is  undoubtedly  ■" 
the  origiual,  offers  no  remarkable  features.  The 
variations  in  the  MSS.  are  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
distiuct  early  recensions ;  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  serious  corruptions  anterior  to  existing 
Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin  Version,  which 
was  left  untouched  by  Jerome  {Prat/,  in  Libr. 
Sal.,  In  eo  libroqui  a  plerisque  Sapientia  Salomonis 
inscribitur  ....  calamo  temperavi ;  tantummodo 
canonicas  Scriptures  emendare  desiderans,  et  studium 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiis  commendare),  is  in 
the  main  a  close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the 
original  text,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  old 
version  generally.  Examples  of  these  additions  are 
found — i.  15,  Injustitia  autem  mortis  est  acqxi- 
sitio ;  ii.  8,  Nullum  pratum  sit  quod  non  pertran- 
seat  luxuria  nostra  ;  ii.  17,  et  sciemus  q>uie  erunt 
novisstma  iilitis ;  vi.  1,  Melior  est  sapientia  quam 
tires,  et  tir  prudent  quamfortis.  And  the  con- 
struction of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  cases 
suggests  the  belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  Latin 
reading  may  be  correct.  But  other  additions  point 
to  a  different  conclusion:  vi.  23,  di/igite  lumen 
sapiential  omnes  qui  praeestit  populis;  viii.  11,  et 
fades prmcipum  mirabuntur  me;  ix.19,  qukunque 
placuerunt  tibi  domine  a  principio ;  xi.  5,  a  defec- 
tione  potus  sui,  et  in  eis  cum  abundarent  filii  Israel 
laetati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  is  con- 
tained are  the  Codex  Sinaiticut  ({{),  the  C«t". 
Alcxandrinus  ( A),  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B),  nod  the 
Cod.  EpJiraemi  rcscr.  (C).   The  entire  text  is  pre- 
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tervol  in  the  three  tormer;  in  the  latter,  only  con- 
siderable fragments:  viii.  5-xi.  10;  xiv.  19-xvii. 
18 ;  rriii.  24-xix.  22. 

Sabatier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  class 
for  his  edition:  "Corbeienses  duos,  unum  San- 
germanensem,  et  alium  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remos," 
of  which  he  professes  to  giro  almost  a  complete  (but 
certainly  not  a  literal)  collation.  The  variations 
are  not  generally  important;  but  patristic  quota- 
tions show  that  in  early  times  very  considerable 
differences  of  text  existed.  An  important  MS.  of 
the  book  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Egerton,  1046,  Saec. 
viii.  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

2.  Content!. — The  book  has  been  variously  di- 
vided ;  but  it  seems  to  foil  most  naturally  into  two 
great  divisions:  (1)  i.-ix. ;  (2)  i.-xii.  The  6rst 
contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each  of  these  parts 
is  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  source  of  immor- 
tality in  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  sensualists 
(i.-v.) ;  and  next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide 
of  practical  and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princes, 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  universe  (vi.-ix).  The 
second  part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom 
summarily,  aa  preserving  God's  servants  from  Adam 
to  Moses  (x.  l.-xi.  4),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
punishment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (xi. 
5-16;  xi.  17-xii.).  This  punishment  is  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idolatry,  which,  in  its  rise  and  progress, 
presents  the  false  substitute  for  Revelation  (xiii., 
xiv.).  And  in  the  last  section  (xv.-iix.)  the  history 
of  the  Exodus  is  used  to  illustrate  in  detail  the 
contrasted  fortunes  of  the  people  of  God  and  idola- 
ters. The  whole  argument  may  be  presented  in  a 
tabular  form  in  the  following  shape. 

I. — Ch.  i.-ix.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  spiri- 
tual, intellectual,  and  moral  aspects. 
(a),  i.-v.  Wisdom  the  giver  of  happiness  and 
immortality. 
The  conditions  of  wisdom  (i.  1-11). 
Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5). 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11). 
The  origin  of  death  (i.  12-ii.  24). 

Sin  (in  fact)  by  man's  free  will  (i.  12-16). 
The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20). 
Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(21-24). 

The  godly  and  wicked  in  life  (as  mortal),  (iii. 
1-iv.). 

In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10). 
In  the  results  of  life  (iii.  11-iv.  6). 
In  length  of  life  (7-20). 
The  godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.). 
The  judgment  of  conscience  (1-14). 
The  judgment  of  God — 
On  the  godly  (15-16). 
On  the  wicked  (17-23). 
(0).  vi.-ix.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  life. 
Wisdom  the  guide  of  princes  (vi.  1-21). 
The  responsibility  of  power  (1-11). 
Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16). 
Wisdom  the  source  of  true  sovereignty 
(17-21). 

'The  character  and  realm  of  wisdom 
Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7). 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  I). 
Swaying  all  life  (viii.  2-17). 


Wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (viii.  17-ix.). 
Pi  aver  lor  wisdom  (ix.). 

II. — Ch.  x.-xix.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  m  its 
historical  aspects. 

(a).  Wisdom  a  power  to  save  and  chastise. 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  guidance  of  God's  people 

from  Adam  to  Moses  (x.-xi.  4). 
Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment  of  God's  ene- 
mies (xi.  5-xii.). 

The  Egyptians  (xi.  5-xii.  1). 
'  '  The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18). 

The  lesson  of  mercy  and  judgment  (19- 
27). 

{$).  The  growth  of  idolatry  the  opposite  to 
wisdom. 

The  worship  of  nature  (xiii.  1-9). 
The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10-xiv.  13). 
The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21). 
The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31). 

(y).  The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and 
idolaters  (xv.-xix.). 
The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17). 
The  special  contrast  at  the  Exodus — 

The  action  of  beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13). 
The  action  of  the  forces  of  nature — water, 

fire  (xvi.  14-29). 
The  symbolic  darkness  (xvii.-xviii.  4). 
The  action  of  death  (xviii.  5-25). 
The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their 
working  to  save  and  destroy  (xix. 
1-21). 
Conclusion  (xix.  21). 

The  subdivisions  are  by  no  means  sharply  defined, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  main  current 
of  thought.  Each  section  contains  the  preparation 
for  that  which  follows,  just  as  in  the  classic  trilogy 
the  close  of  one  play  shadowed  forth  the  subject 
of  the  next.  Thus  in  ii.  246,  iv.  20,  ix.  18,  &c., 
the  fresh  idea  is  enunciated,  which  is  subsequently 
developed  at  length.  In  this  way  the  whole  book 
is  intimately  bound  together,  and  the  clauses  which 
appear  at  first  eight  to  be  idle  repetitions  of 
thought  really  spring  from  the  elaborateness  of  its  1 
structure. 

3.  Unity  and  integrity. — It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  book  forms  a  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  But  the  distinct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretically  and  historically,  in  two 
parts,  has  given  occasion  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  that  it  is  the  work  of  two  or  more 
authors.  C.  F.  Houbigant  (Prdegg.  ad  Sap.  et 
Eccles.  1777)  supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters 
were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  original  (probably)  added  the  later 
chapters.  Eichhorn  (£W.  in  d.  Spec.  1795), 
rightly  feeling  that  some  historical  illustrations  of 
the  action  of  wisdom  were  required  by  the  close  of 
ch.  ix.,  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1 . 
Nachtigal  (Das  Buck  Weish.  1799)  devised  a  far 
more  artificial  theory,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  in  the  book  the  records  of  (so  to  speak)  an 
antiphonic  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  delivered  in  throe 
sittings  of  the  sacred  schools  by  two  companies  of 
doctors.  Bretschneider  (1804-5),  following  out  the 
simpler  hypothesis,  found  three  different  writings  in 
the  book,  of  which  he  attributed  the  first  part  i. 
1-vi.  8)  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiph.,  the  second  (vi.  9-x.)  to  a  philosophic 
Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  time  of  our  l-ord,  and  the 
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third  <iii.-xii')  to  a  contemporary,  but  unedu- 
cated Jew.  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
rudest  national  prejudices.  The  eleventh  chapter 
was,  as  he  supposed,  added  by  the  compiler  who 
brought  the  thiee  chief  parts  together.  Bertholdt 
(Einleitung,  1815)  fell  back  ujwu  a  modification 
of  the  earliest  division.  He  included  chap,  i.-xii. 
in  the  original  book,  which  he  regarded  as  essentially 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-xix.)  is, 
in  his  judgment,  predominantly  theological.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  arguments  by 
which  these  various  opinions  were  maintained,  but 
when  taken  together,  they  furnish  an  instructive 
example  of  the  course  of  subjective  criticism.  The 
true  refutation  of  the  one  hypothesis  which  they 
have  in  common — the  divided  authorship  of  the 
book — is  found  in  the  substantial  harmony  and 
connexion  of  its  parts,  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
general  tone  and  manner  of  thought  throughout  it, 
and  yet  more  in  the  essential  uniformity  of  style 
and  language  which  it  presents,  though  both  are 
necessarily  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  subject 
matter  of  the  different  sections.  (For  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  arguments  of  the  "Separatists," 
see  Grimm,  L'xeg.  JJandb.  §4  j  and  Bauermeister, 
Comm.  in  lib.  Sap.  3  ff.) 

Some,  however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book, 
have  questioned  its  integrity.  Eichhorn  imagined 
that  it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  author  (Evil.  p. 
148) ;  Grotius,  apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated 
by  some  accident  of  time  (Videtur  hie  liber  esse 
x6\oupos) ;  and  others  have  been  found,  in  later 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  scope  of  the  argument  is  fully  satisfied  bv 
the  investigation  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
Jews  up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
and  the  last  verse  furnishes  a  complete  epilogue  to 
the  treatise,  which  Grimm  compares,  not  inaptly, 
with  the  last  words  of  3  Mace. 

The  idea  that  the  book  has  been  interpolated  by 
a  Christian  hand  (Grotius,  GrStz)  is  as  little  worthy 
of  consideration  as  the  idea  that  it  is  incomplete. 
The  passages  which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  opinion  (ii.  12-20,  24,  iii.  13,  14, 
xiv.  7;  comp.  Homilies,  p.  174,  ed.  1850)  lose  all 
their  force,  if  fairly  interpreted. 

4.  Style  and  Language. — The  literary  character 
of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  In 
the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vocabulary  it  most 
closely  resembles  the  fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declamation,  both  in 
power  and  variety  of  diction.  No  existing  work 
represents  perhaps  more  completely  the  style  of 
composition  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric ;  and  in  the  artificial 
balancing  of  words,  and  the  frequent  niceties  of 
arrangement  and  rhythm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Prodicus  (Xcn. 
jfemorab.  ii.  1,  21),  and  of  the  subtle  refinements 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name. 
It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  effect 
of  different  parts  of  the  book  is  very  unequal.  The 
florid  redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect, 
which  may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual 
pictures,  is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con- 
templation of  history.  Thus  the  forced  contrasts 
and  fantastic  exaggerations  in  the  description  of  the 
Egyptian  plagues  cannot  but  displease ;  while  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  admire  the  lyrical  force 
of  the  language  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  l,ff.),andofthe 
picture  of  future  judgment  (v.  15,  ff.).  The  mag- 
n.ficcnt  description  of  Wisdom  (vii.  22-viii.  1)  must 
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rank  among  the  noblest  passages  of  human  elo-  * 
quence,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to 
point  out  any  piece  of  equal  length  in  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity  more  pregnant,  with  noble 
thought,  or  more  rich  in  expressive  phraseology. 
It  may  be  placed  beside  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  or 
the  visions  of  Plato,  and  it  will  not  lose  its  power 
to  charm  and  move.  Examples  of  strange  or  new 
words  may  be  found  almost  on  everv  page.  Such 
are  iyairoSiau6s,  *pwr6TXaoros ,  el8<x^CME*  ^7*~ 
pux'ia>  eVfffeiy,  aKijKtb'uros,  psp&uap6s,  £«rt- 
rela ;  others  belong  characteristically  to  later  Greek, 
as  Siafio6\iovt  ayravaKKacQai ,  aitdrrwros,  itpd- 
(ay,  JfJaAAos,  ajrtpltrxaaros,  &c. ;  others,  again, 
to  the  language  of  philosophy,  d/jLOtorafHis,  fan- 
k6s,  TpoDa)coTdV(u,  &c. ;  and  others  to  the  [.XX., 
X<po"ow,  dAoKavru/ia,  &c.  No  class  of  writings 
and  no  mode  of  combination  appear  to  be  un- 
familiar to  the  writer.  Some  of  the  phrases  which 
he  adopts  are  singularly  happy,  as  tcaraxpeot 
auaprlas  (i.  4),  a\a£ovevto6at  vartpa  9t&r 
(ii.  16),  iXrls  iSaraalas  rAnp^j  (iii.  4),  Ik.  ; 
and  not  less  so  some  of  the  short  and  weighty  sen- 
tences in  which  he  gathers  up  the  truth  on  which 
he  is  dwelling:  vi.  19,  lupOapala  iyyht  thu 
woui  9tov ;  xi.  26,  <ptiSri  Si  ndyrav  Sri  oa  eVn, 
tiaTora  <pt\ityv%*.  The  numerous  arti- 
ficial resources  with  which  the  book  abounds  are  a 
less  pleasing  mark  of  labour  bestowed  upon  its 
composition.  Thus,  in  i.  1,  we  have  iyarhtraTt 
.  .  .  Qporhaar*  .  ...  in  ayaBortfrt  Kal  Ir 
ixAoVtrrt,  .  .  .  (rfHio-art ;  v.  23,  xorafui!  .  .  . 
avortuws;  xiii.  11,  vtpU^vffw  ti>tia$»s  .  .  .  ko! 
rtX^oiutvos  « vrperus ;  xix.  20,  rtiKrbv  *trnj- 
ktov.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  equally 
artificial,1  but  generally  more  effective,  and  often 
very  subtle  and  forcible ;  vii.  29,  tVri  yap  atni 
(fj  atxpla)  tlnrpmardpa  fctov  Kal  irwip  liru 
Harpav  Bfeiv.  iptirl  avyKpiroutrq  tipimmi 
TrpOTtpa.  tovto  filv  yap  tia&tx*™  cottar 
5e  oiiK  ayrtaxvei  xaxla. 

The  language  of  the  Old  Latin  translation  is  also 
itself  full  of  interest.  It  presents,  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  characteristic  provincialisms  which  else- 
where mark  the  earliest  African  version  of  tlie 
Scriptures.  [Comp.  Vulgate,  §43.]  Such  are  the 
substantives  extermimum,  refrigerium ;  pronto 
ritat,  medietas,  nimietat,  natwitae,  siipcrvacvitas ; 
subilatio;  assistrix,  doctrix,  electrix;  immemoratio 
(i/urjo-fa) ;  uwolatus ;  the  adjectives  contemptibili), 
ineffugibilis,  odibilis  ;  incoinquinatus,  inauxitiatvs, 
indisciplinatm,  insensatut,  insimulatus  (irvri- 
Kpiros) ;  fumigabtmdus ;  the  verbs  angvstiart, 
mansuetare,  improperare ;  and  the  phrases  impot- 
sibilis  immittere,  partibus  (  =partim),  innumerabilu 
honestas,  providentiae  (pi.). 

5.  Original  language. — The  characteristics  of 
the  language,  which  hare  been  just  noticed,  ait  so 
marked  that  no  doubt  could  ever  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Solomon.  It  was  assumed  (so  far  rightly) 
that  if  the  traditional  title  were  correct,  J»e  book 
must  have  been  written  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  belief 
which  was  thus  based  upon  a  false  opinion  as  to 
the  authorship,  survived,  at  least  partially,  for 
some  time  after  that  opinion  was  abandoned.  Yet 
as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, that  the  style  and  language  of  the  book 
show  conclusively  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  diction  was 
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checked  by  no  Aramaic  text.  This  was  well  stated 
by  Jerome,  who  says,  "  Fertur  et  raviptros  Jesu 
filii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  ^tvtiTtyputpos  qui 
Sap:entia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Secundus  apud 

|  Hebraeo*  nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Graecam 
eloqueotiam  redolet"  (Praef.  m  Libr.  Salom.);  and 
it  seems  superfluous  to  add  any  further  argument 
to  those  which  must  spring  from  the  reading  of  any 
one  chapter.  It  is,  however,  interesting  on  other 
grounds  to  observe  that  the  book  contains  une- 
quivocal traces  of  the  use  of  the  LXX.  where  it 

7  dilfers  from  the  Hebrew :  ii.  11,  ivt^pei/awpav 
rbt>  fixator  Srt  tiaxpvros  4/*'" 
itrrl  (Is.  iii.  10);  it.  10,  <rroSbs  r)  xaptla 
airiiy  (Is.  xliv.  20) ;  and  this  not  in  direct  quota- 
tions, where  it  is  conceivable  that  a  Greek  trans- 
lator might  have  felt  justified  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering of  the  version  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
but  where  the  words  of  the  LXX.  are  inwrought 
into  the  text  itself.  But  while  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  de- 
termined by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  which  it  presents  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  determine  these  points  with  approximate 
accuracy. 

6.  Doctrinal  character. — The  theological  teach- 
ing of  the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
«  philosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  springs  rather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him  as 
"  liuving  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form  "  (KTlaaaa  top  KoViiOP  i£  ap6p(pov 
xi.  17),  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the 
Platonists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo  (De  Vict. 
Offer.  §13),  to  describe  the  pre-existing  matter  out 
of  which  the  world  was  made,  and  (like  Philo,  De 
Mund.  Op.  §5)  evidently  implying  that  this  in- 
determinate matter  was  itself  uncreated.  What- 
ever attempts  may  be  made  to  bring  this  statement 
into  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
primal  creation,  it  is  evident  that  it  derives  its  form 
from  Greece.  Scarcely  less  distinctly  heathen  is  the 
conception  which  is  presented  of  the  body  as  a  mere 
weight  and  clog  to  the  soul  (ix.  15 ;  contrast  2  Cor. 
v.  1-4) ;  and  we  must  refer  to  some  extra-Judaic 
source  for  the  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  which  finds  unmistakeable  ex- 
pression in  viii.  20.  The  form,  indeed,  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  enunciated  differs  alike  from  that 
given  by  Plato  and  by  Philo,  but  it  is  no  less 
foreign  to  the  pure  Hebrew  mode  of  thought.  It 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.  that  the  writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God 
as  filling  (i.  7)  and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1), 

*  The  famous  passage,  il.  12-30,  has  been  very  fre- 
quently regarded,  both  in  early  and  modern  times,  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  "  the  child  ot  God."  It 
Is  quoted  In  this  sense  by  TertolUan  (ado.  Marc.  Ul.  22), 
Cyprian  (Tatim.  II.  14),  Hippolytus  (Bern,  adv.  Jud.  9), 
Origen  (Horn.  vi.  in  Ex.  1.),  and  many  later  Fathers, 
and  Romish  interpreters  have  generally  followed  their 
opinion.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  passage 
contains  no  Individual  reference ;  and  the  coincidences 
wnk-li  exist  between  the  language  anil  details  in  the 
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but  even  here  the  idea  of  "  a  soul  of  the  world  " 
seems  to  influence  his  thoughts ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence (irooVofa,  xtv.  3,  xvii.  2 ;  comp.  Grimm,  ad 
loc.),  and  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (viii.  7, 
atuppoottn),  <pp6vri<rts,  SiKmotrvyj),  ivSptla), 
which,  in  form  at  least,  show  the  effect  of  Stoic 
teaching.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of 
the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body;  and  the  future  triumph  of  the 
good  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  revelation  of 
a  personal  Messiah*  (iii.  7, 8,  v.  16 ;  comp.  Grimm 
on  i.  12,  iii.  7,  for  a  good  view  of  the  eschatology 
of  the  book).  The  identification  of  the  tempter 
(Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  devil,  as 
the  briuger  "  of-death  into  the  world  "  (ii.  23,  24), 
is  the  most  remarkable  development  of  Biblical 
doctrine  which  the  book  contains ;  and  this  preg- 
nant passage,  when  combined  with  the  earlier  de- 
claration as  to  the  action  of  man's  free  will  in  the 
taking  of  evil  to  himself  (i.  12-16),  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  living  power  of  the  Divine  teaching  of 
the  O.  T.  in  the  face  of  other  influences.  It  is  also 
in  this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  differs  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  recognizes  no  such  evil 
power  in  the  world,  though  the  doctrine  must  have 
been  well  known  at  Alexandria  (comp.  Gfiorer, 
Philo,  lie.  ii.  238).b  The  subsequent  deliverance 
of  Adam  from  his  transgression  {i&lkaro  airrbv 
4k  vapawrifiaros  IZlov)  is  attributed  to  Wisdom ; 
and  it  appeal's  that  we  must  understand  by  this, 
not  the  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that 
wisdom,  given  by  God  to  man,  which  is  immor- 
tality (viii.  17).  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books,  Proverbs  and 
Kcclcsiastes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
phets, the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a  typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c) ;  and 
in  one  most  remarkable  passage  (xviii.  24)  the  high- 
priestly  dress  is  expressly  described  as  presenting  an 
image  of  the  Divine  glory  in  creation  and  in  the 
patriarchal  covenant — an  explanation  which  is 
found,  in  the  main,  both  in  Philo  (De  Vita  Mot. 
§12)  and  Joseph  us  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  as  well  as  iu 
later  writeis  (comp.  also  xvi.  6,  §7).  In  connexion 
with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step  further 
the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  Job ;  while  it  differs  from  both  formally  by  the 
admixture  of  Greek  elements,  and  doctrinally  by 
the  supreme  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality as  the  vindication  of  Divine  justice 
(comp.  below,  §9). 

7.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom. — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  here  in  detail  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as  a  Divine 
Power  standing  in  some  seuse  between  the  Cieator 


Gospels  are  due  partly  to  the  0.  T.  passages  on  which 
It  Is  based,  and  partly  to  the  concurrence  of  each 
typical  form  of  reproach  and  suffering  in  the  Lord's 

Passion. 

s  There  Is  also  considerable  difference  between  the 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Idolatry  In  Philo,  De  Monarch.  $  1-3. 
and  that  given  In  W~t*t  xlil.  xlv.  Other  differences  are 
pointed  out  by  Klcbhorn,  Einl.  172  ff.  A  trace  of  the 
cabbalistic  use  of  numbers  is  pointed  tut  by  Hwald  lit  the  7 
twenty-one  attributes  of  Wisdom  (vlL  22.  2  0. 
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mid  creatiou,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this  history 
no  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  position 
which  the  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon  occupies  in 
Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
Jj.jiil  (i»«i»liiim/-  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  where 
MS  «fdj»/..r     f  (viii.)  Wisdom  (Khokmah^  is  represented  as  present 

'  with  God  before  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  creation 
of  the  world.  So  far  it  appears  only  as  a  principle 
regulating  the  action  of  the  Creator,  though  even  in 
this  way  it  establishes  a  close  connexion  between 
the  world,  as  the  outward  expression  of  Wisdom, 
and  God.  Moreover,  by  the  personification  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to  men  (viii. 
31 ),  a  preparation  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the 
doctrine.  This  appears,  after  a  long  interval,  in 
Ecclesiasticus.  In  the  great  description  of  Wisdom 
given  in  that  book  (xxiv.),  Wisdom  is  represented 

»  as  a  creation  of  God  (xxiv.  9),  penetrating  the  whole 
universe  (4-6),  and  taking  up  her  special  abode 
with  the  chosen  people  (8-12).  Her  personal  ex- 
istence and  providential  function  are  thus  distinctly 
brought  out.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  con- 
ception gains  yet  further  completeness.  In  this, 
Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of  God  (ix. 
«f.Xi\V««.r»«4o»l'.L   17) — gn  identification  half  implied  in  Eoclus.  xxiv. 

3— which  brooded  over  the  elements  of  the  un- 
formed world  (ix.  0),  and  inspired  the  prophets  (vii. 
7,  27).  She  is  the  power  which  unites  (i.  7)  and 
directs  all  things  (viii.  1).  By  her,  in  especial, 
men  have  fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1) ;  and  her 
action  is  not  confined  to  any  period,  for  "  in  all 
ages  entering  into  holy  souls,  she  makoth  them 
friends  of  God  and  prophets"  (vii.  27).  So  also 
her  working,  in  the  providential  history  of  God's 
people,  is  traced  at  length  (x.) ;  and  her  power  is 
declared  to  reach  beyond  the  world  of  man  into 
that  of  spirits  (vii.  23). 

The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly  per- 
sonified, yet  leaves  a  wide  chasm  between  the  world 
and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in  all  time, 
as  distinguished  from  any  special  outward  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same  time 
that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually  con- 
structed, the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
was  also  reduced  to  a  definite  shape.  The  Word 
(Memrd),  the  Divine  expression,  as  it  was  under- 

<f  stood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  complement 
<j  to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought;  but  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  Logos  (sermo,  ratio)  introduced 
considerable  confusion  into  the  later  treatment  of 
the  two  ideas.  Broadly,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Word  properly  represented  the  mediative 
element  in  the  action  of  God,  Wisdom  the  mediative 
element  of  His  omnipresence.  Thus,  according  to 
the  later  distinction  of  Philo,  Wisdom  corresponds 
to  the  immanent  Word  (\6yoi  MiiStros),  while 
the  Word,  strictly  speaking,  was  defined  as  enun- 
ciative  {A6yos  *poq>opuc6s).  Both  ideas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  both 
found  a  natural  development  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  The  one  prepared  men  for  the  revelation 
.i*  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  other  for  the  revelation  of 
*     the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives 
the  most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12, 
xviii.  1 5 ;  ix.  1  is  of  different  character).  These,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers 

,  were  distinguished  by  the  writer  ;  and  it  has  been 
commonly  argued  that  the  stijienor  prominence 


given  in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom  is 
an  indication  of  a  date  anterior  to  Philo.  Nor  is 
this  conclusion  unreasonable,  if  it  is  probably  esta- 
blished on  independent  grounds  that  the  book  is  of 
Alexandrine  origin.  But  it  is  no  less  important  to 
observe  that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  itaelf  is  no 
proof  of  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  might  not  have  arisen  in 
Palestine,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recur 
to  the  more  special  traits  of  Alexandrine  thought  in 
the  book  which  have  been  noticed  before  (§6)  for 
the  primary  evidence  of  it*  Alexandrine  origin ;  and 
starting  from  this  there  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  imperfect  materials  at  our  com- 
mand, a  greater  affinity  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
on  wisdom  to  the  teaching  of  Alexandria  than  to 
that  of  Palestine  (oomp.  Ewald,  Oetcli.  iv.  548  fl". ; 
Welte,  Einl.  161  ff.,  has  some  good  criticisms  on 
many  supposed  traces  of  Alexandrine  doctrine  in 
the  book,  but  errs  in  denying  all). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  by  a 
transition,  often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces 
not  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  [Comp.  Philosophy.]  In  this  aspect 
the  enumeration  of  the  great  forms  of  natural 
science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8),  offers  a  most  in- 
structive subject  of  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  1  K.  iv.  32-34.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  on  which  Solomon  wrote  (Songs,  Proverbs : 
Plants,  Beasts,  Fowls,  Creeping  Things,  Fishes), 
Cosmology,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Psychology, 
and  even  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history 
(viii.  8),  are  included  among  the  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
So  far  then  the  thoughtful  Jew  had  already  at  the 
Christian  era  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  specu- 
lation and  inquiry,  into  each  province,  it  would 
seem,  which  was  then  recognized,  without  abandon- 
ing the  simple  faith  of  his  nation.  The  fact  itself 
is  most  significant;  and  the  whole  book  may  be 
quoted  as  furnishing  an  important  corrective  to  the 
later  Roman  descriptions  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  people  when  they  had  been  almost 
uncivilized  by  the  excitement  of  the  last  desperate 
struggle  for  national  existence.  (For  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  see  Philosophy; 
adding  Bruch,  Die  Weisheitslehre  der  HebrMer, 
1851.) 

8.  Place  and  date  of  writing. — Without  claim- 
ing for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  a  decisive  force,  i  t  seems  most  reasonable  to 
believe  on  these  grounds  that  it  was  composed  at 
Alexandria  some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (cir. 
120-80  B.C.).  This  opinion  in  the  main,  though  the 
conjectural  date  varies  from  150-50  B.C,  or  even 
beyond  these  limits,  is  held  by  Heydenreich,  Gfrorer, 
Bauermeister,  Ewald,  Bruch,  and  Grimm;  and 
other  features  in  the  book  go  far  to  confirm  it. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the 
Hellenistic  element  at  Jerusalem  in  the  last  century 
B.C.,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  there  of  so  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek  modes  of  thought,  and 
so  complete  a  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
Greek  language,  as  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  Judaism  and 
philosophy,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  came  into 
natural  and  close  connexion.  It  appears  further 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken 
of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of 
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present  and  living  antagonism,  and  not  to  the  con- 
templation of  past  history.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  great  force  laid  upon  the  details  of 
the  Egyptian  animal  worship  (xv.  18,  &c.) ;  and 
the  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  settlers 
in  Egypt  (xiz.  14-16)  applies  better  to  colonists 
fixed  at  Alexandria  on  the  conditions  of  equality  by 
the  first  Ptolemies,  than  to  the  immediate  descend- 
ants of  Jacob.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  justly,  that 
the  local  colouring  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  composition.  But 
all  the  guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  its 
authorship  are  absolutely  valueless.  The  earliest 
was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  assigned  it 

f  to  Philo  {Praef.  in  Lib.  Sal.  Nonnulli  scriptorum 
veterum  hunc  esse  Judaei  Philonis  affirmant).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  later  and  famous  Philo 
was  intended  by  tins  designation,  though  Jerome  in 
his  account  of  him  makes  no  reference  to  the  belief 
(De  vir.  illustr.  xi.).  Many  later  writers,  includ- 
ing Luther  and  Gerhard,  adopted  this  view ;  but 
the  variations  in  teaching,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  effectually  prove  that  it  is  unfounded. 
Others,  therefore,  have  imagined  that  the  name 
was  correct,  but  that  the  elder  Philo  was  intended 
by  it  (G.  Wemsdorff,  and  in  a  modified  form  Huet 
and  Bellarmin).  But  of  this  elder  Jewish  Philo  it 
is  simply  known  that  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jeru- 
salem.* Lutterbeck  suggested  Aristobulus.  [Ari- 
8tobui.cs.]  Eichhoru,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several 
others  supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the 
Therapeutae,  but  here  the  positive  evidence  against 
the  conjecture  is  stronger,  for  the  book  contains  no 
trace  of  the  ascetic  discipline  which  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  Therapeutic  teaching.  The  opinion 
of  some  later  critics  that  the  book  is  of  Christian 
origin  (Kirschbaum,  C.  H.  Weisse),  or  even  de- 
finitely the  work  of  A  polios  (Noack),  is  still  more 
perverse;  for  not  only  does  it  not  contain  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  three  cardinal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body,  but  it  even  leaves  no  room  for 
them  by  the  general  tenor  of  its  teaching.' 

9.  History. — The  history  of  the  book  is  extremely 
obscure.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  view  which  h.is  been  given  of  its  date  be 
correct.  It  a  perhaps  more  surprising  that  Philo 
does  not  (as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  his  writings  are  care- 
fully examined  with  this  object,  some  allusions  to  it 
may  be  found  which  have  hitherto  escaped  observa- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 

y  that  St.  Paul,  if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  writers, 
was  familiar  with  its  language,  though  he  makes 
no  definite  quotation  from  it  (the  supposed  reference 
in  Luke  xi.  49  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is  wholly  un- 
founded). Thus  we  have  striking  parallels  in  Rom. 
ix.  21  to  Wisd.  xv.  7 ;  in  Rom.  ix.  22  to  Wisd.  sit. 
20  ;  in  Eph.vi.  13-17  to  Wisd.  v.  17-19  (the  hea- 
venly armour),  &r.  The  coincidences  in  thought 
or  language  which  occur  in  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  insufficient  to 
establish  a  direct  connexion  between  them  and  the 


•  The  conjecture  of  J.  Fnber,  that  the  book  was  written 
by  Zerabbabel,  who  rightly  assumed  the  character  of  a 
second  Solomon,  is  only  worth  mentioning  as  a  specimen 
of  misplaced  Ingenuity  (com p.  Welt*.  EM.  191  IT.). 
Augustine  himself  corrected  the  mistake  by  which  he 
attributed  it  to  Jesus  the  son  of  Strach. 

*  Dr.  Tregelles  has  given  a  new  turn  to  this  opinion 
by  supposing  that  the  book  may  have  been  written  by  a 


Book  of  Wisdom ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  acquaintance  with 
the  book  may  not  have  been  gained  rather  orally 
than  by  direct  study.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
a  coincidence  of  language  in  the  epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  pointed  out  by  Grimm  (Ad  Cor. 
i.  27 ;  Wisd.  xi.  22,  xii.  12) ;  so' that  the  first  clear 
references  to  the  book  occur  not  earlier  than  the  j> 
close  of  the  second  century.   According  to  Eusebius 
(If.  K.  v.  26),  Irenaeus  made  use  of  it  (and  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews)  in  a  lost  work,  and  in  a 
passage  of  his  great  work  (adv.  Haer.  iv.  38,  3) 
Irenaeus  silently  ailopts  a  characteristic  clause  from 
it  (Wisd.  vi.  19,  iipSapo-la  W  tyybt  tUat  rout 
$tov).    From  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
the  book  is  constantly  quoted  as  an  inspired  work  ^ 
of  Solomon,  or  as  "Scripture,"  even  by  those 
Fathers  who  denied  its  assumed  authoi-ship,  and  it 
gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  (together-  with  the 
other  Apocryphal  books)  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
cir.  397  A.D.  (for  detailed  references  see  Canon,  vol. 
i.  pp.  256,  258).    From  this  time  its  history  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Apocryphal  books  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation:  In  the  controversies 
which  arose  then  its  intrinsic  excellence  commanded 
the  admiration  of  those  who  refused  it  a  place  / 
among  the  canonical  books  (so  Luther  ap.  Grimm, 
§2).    Pellican   directly   affirmed   its  inspiration 
(Grimm,  /.  c.) ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  f 
both  the  Books  of  Homilies  (pp.  98-9;  174,  ed. 
1 850).   In  later  times  the  various  estimates  which 
have  been  formed  of  the  book  have  been  influenced 
by  controversial  prejudices.    In  England,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has  been  most  strangely 
neglected,  though  it  furnishes  several  lessons  for  r 
Church  Festivals.    It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to 
study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not  feel  that  it  j-4 
forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  provi-  4 
dential  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nants.   How  far  it  falls  short  of  Christian  truth, 
or  rather  how  completely  silent  it  is  on  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  already  seen ; 
and  yet  Christianity  offers  the  only  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  it  raises  in  its  teaching 
on  the  immortality  of  man,  on  future  judgment,  on  the 
catholicity  of  the  divine  Church,  and  the  speciality  of 
Revelation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide,  sus- 
tained, and  definite.  The  writer  seems  to  have  looked 
to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  philosophy  of  Peraia  and 
Greece,  and  to  have  gathered  from  both  what  they 
contained  of  Divine  truth,  and  yet  to  have  clung 
with  no  less  zeal  than  his  fathers  to  that  central 
revelation  which  God  made  first  to  Moses,  and  then 
carried  on  by  the  0.  T.  prophets.   Thus  in  some 
sense  the  book  becomes  a  landmark  by  which  we 
may  partially  fix  the  natural  limits  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  doctrine  when  brought  into  contact 
with  heathen  doctrine,  and  measure  the  aspirations 
which  were  thus  raised  before  their  great  fulfilment. 
The  teaching  of  the  book  upon  immortality  has  left 
ineffaceable  traces  upon  the  language  of  Christendom. 
The  noble  phrase  which  speaks  of  a    hope  full  of  f 
immortality"  (Wisd.  iii.  4),  can  never  be  lost; 


Christian  (otherwise  unknown)  named  Philo.  In  support 
of  this  be  suggests  an  ingenious  conjectural  emendation 
of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  Mnratorlan  Canon.  Where 
the  Latin  text  reads  tt  Sapicnlia  ab  amids  Salvmonis  in 
honorem  xpiiuM  tcripta,  be  imagines  the  original  Greek 
may  have  read,  teal  r)  le^ia  SoAoflwkto?  into  friAwm  (for 

I  into  $ik*v). . .  .Or  again,  that  Jerome  so  misread  the  pas* 

'  sage  (Journal  of  I'kilog.  18&5,  3?  n*.). 
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tnd  in  mediaeval  art  few  symbols  are  more  striking 
than  that  which  represents  in  outward  form  that 
"  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God  " 
(Wisd.  lit.  1).  Other  passages  less  familiar  are 
scarcely  less  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  light  of 
Christianity,  as  xv.  3,  •'  To  know  Thee  (0  God)  is 
perfect  righteousness;  yea,  to  know  Thy  power  is 
the  root  of  immortality "  (comp.  viii.  13, 17  ;  St. 
John  xvii.  3),  or  «i.  26,  "  Thou  sparest  all :  for  they 
are  thine,  O  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls"  (comp.  xii. 
1 6) ;  and  many  detached  expressions  anticipate  the 
f  language  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  9,  xfy1'  *<&  > 
iii.  14,  rqt  a-Ierrsatt  x^P"  inAinr^ ;  xi.  24,  vapopus 
afiaprfifiaTa  kyBpilnav  tit  fitrdvoiay ;  x  vi.  7,  Sick 
ere  rbv  wdrrtty  aurTjpa). 

10.  Conuntnt.irics.  —  The  earliest  commentary 
which  remains  is  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (f856), 
who  undertook  the  work,  as  he  says  in  his  preface, 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  complete 
exposition  of  the  book.  It  is  uncertain  from  his 
language  whether  the  homilies  of  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  existed  in  his  time:  at  least  they  have 
now  been  long  lost.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mentaries the  most  important  are  those  of  Lorinus 
(fl634),  Corn,  a  Lapide  (tl637),  Maldonatus 
(t!583),  Calroet  (tl757),  J.  A.  Schmid  (1808). 
Of  other  commentaries,  the  chief  are  those  bv  Gro- 
tius  (t  16-15),  Heydenreich,  Bauermeister  (1828), 
und  Grimm  (1837).  The  last  mentioned  scholar 
has  also  published  a  new  and  admirable  commentary 
in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  1860, 
which  contains  ample  references  to  earlier  writers, 
and  only  errs  by  excess  of  fulness.  The  English  com- 
mentary of  K.  Arnald  (f  1756)  is  extremely  diffuse, 
but  includes  much  illustrative  matter,  and  shows  a 
regard  for  the  variations  of  MSS.  and  Versions  which 
was  most  unusual  at  the  time.  A  good  English  edi- 
tion, however,  is  still  to  be  desired.     [B.  F.  W.] 

WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.  [Maoic] 

WITNESS.*  Among  people  with  whom  writ- 
ing is  not  common,  the  evidence  of  a  transaction  is 
given  by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  cere- 
mony. Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abime- 
lech  as  an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of 
Beei-sheba.  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones,  "  the 
heap  of  witness,"  as  a  boundary-mark  between  him- 
self and  Labnn  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  47,  52).  The 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  "  altar,"  designed 
expressly  not  for  sacrifice,  but  as  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  ;  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  as  an  evidence  of  the 
allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to  God;  "for,"  he  said, 
"  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord"  (Josh, 
xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  So  also  a  pillar  is 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  witness  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xix.  19,  20). 
Thus  also  the  sacred  ark  and  its  contents  aie  called 
"  the  Testimony  "  (Ex.  xvi.  33,  34,  xxv.  16, 
xxxriii.  21;  Num.  i.  50,  53,  ix.  15,  x.  11,  xvii. 
7,  8,  xviii.  2  ;  Heb.  ix.  4). 

Thus  also  symbolical  usages,  in  ratification  of 
contracts  or  completed  arrangements,  as  the  cere- 
mony of  shoe-loosing  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10 ;  Ruth  iv. 
7,  8),  the  ordeal  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pected wife,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v.  17-31 ;  Clou.  Mus. 
vi.  386).  The  Bedouin  Arabs  practise  a  fiery  ordeal 
in  certain  cases  by  way  of  compurgation  (Burck- 

*  iy<  iTIJJ  f. ;  fwfirvc ;  tatit ;  used  both  of  persons 
and  things. 


hardt,  Notes,  i.  121;  Layard,  Nat.  and  Bab.  p. 
305).  The  ceremony  also  appointed  at  the  oblation 
of  first-fruits  may  be  mentioned  as  partaking  of  the 
same  character  (Deut.  xrvi.  4).  [First-FrciTS.] 

But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved  by  a  writ- 
ten document  (Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3),  whereas  among 
Bedouins  and  Mussulmans  in  general  a  spoken  sen- 
tence is  sufficient  (Burckhardt,  A'osVs,  i.  110;  Sale, 
Koran,  c.  33,  p.  348 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  136, 236). 
In  civil  contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  required  and  carefully  pre- 
served (Is.  viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16). 

On  the  whole  the  Law  was  very  careful  to  pro- 
vide and  enforce  evidence  for  all  its  infractions  and 
all  transactions  bearing  on  them:  e.g.  the  me- 
morial stones  of  Jordan  and  of  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii. 
2-4 ;  Josh.  iv.  9,  viii.  30) ;  the  fringes  on  garments 
(Num.  rv.  39,  40);  the  boundary-stones  of  pro- 
perty (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxii.  28); 
the  "  broad  plates  "  made  from  the  censers  of  the 
Korahites  (Num.  xvi.  38);  above  all,  the  Ark  of 
Testimony  itself: — all  these  are  instances  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  Legislator  to  perpetuate  evidence  of 
the  tacts  on  which  the  legislation  was  founded,  and 
by  which  it  was  supported  (Deut.  vi.  20-25). 
Appeal  to  the  same  principle  is  also  repeatedly 
made  in  the  case  of  prophecies  as  a  test  of  their 
authenticity  (Deut.  xviii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  9, 16, 17 ; 
John  iii.  1 1,  v.  36,  x.  38,  xiv.  11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  46; 
Acts  i.  3,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  &c.). 

Among  special  provisions  of  the  Law  with  respect 
to  evidence  are  the  following: — 

1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  esta- 
blish any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6, 
xix.  15;  IK.  xxi.  13;  John  viii.  17;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  Heb.  x.  28) ;  and  a  like  principle  is  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  rule  of  procedure  in  certain  cases 
in  the  Christian  Church  (1  Tim.  v.  19). 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence 
besides  the  husband's  was  desired,  though  not  de- 
manded (Num.  v.  13). 

3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth  was  cen- 
sured (Lev.  v.  1). 

4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  which  it  sought  to  establish. 
[Oaths.] 

5.  Slauderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are 
discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16, 18; 
Deut.  xix.  16-21 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  28). 

6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  executioners 
(Deut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  58). 

7.  In  case  of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase 
in  proof  of  the  fact  aud  disproof  of  his  own  crimi- 
nality (Ex.  xxii.  13). 

8.  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were 
not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  (.Ant.  iv.  8,  §15). 
To  these  exceptions  the  Mishna  adds  idiots,  deaf, 
blind,  and  dumb  persons,  persons  of  infamous  cha- 
racter, and  some  others,  ten  in  all  (Selden,  de 
Synedr.  ii.  13, 1 1 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  653).  The 
high-priest  was  not  bound  to  give  evidence  in  any 
case  except  one  affecting  the  king  (io.).  Various 
refinements  on  the  quality  of  evidence  and  the 
manner  of  taking  it  are  given  in  the  Mishna 
(Sanhedr.  iv.  5,  v.  2,  3;  .JfaccofA,  i.  1,  9;  SM. 
iii.  10,  iv.  1,  v.  1).  In  criminal  cases  evidence 
was  requited  to  be  oral ;  in  pecuniary,  written  evi- 
dence was  allowed  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  653). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  original  notion  of  a  witness  i» 
exhibited  iu  the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  bis 
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belief  in  the  Gos pel  by  personal  suffering.  So  St. 
Stepheu  is  styled  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  20),  and 
the  "  faithful  Antipns  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  St  John 
also  speaks  of  himself  and  of  others  as  witnesses  in 
this  sense  (Rev.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  xi.  3,  xx.  4).  See  also 
Heb.  xi.  and  xii.  1,  in  which  passage  a  number  of 
persons  are  mentioned,  belonging  both  to  O.  T.  and 
N.  T.,  who  bore  witness  to  the  truth  by  personal 
endurance;  and  to  this  passage  may  be  added,  as 
bearing  on  the  same  view  of  the  term  "  witness," 
Dan.  iii.  21,  vi.  16  ;  1  Mace  i.  60,  63;  2  Mace, 
vi.  18,  19.  Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eccle- 
siastical term  "  Martyr "  has  arisen,  of  which 
copious  illustration  may  be  seen  in  Suicer,  Tkes. 
toI.  ii.  p.  310,  Ate  [H.  W.  P.] 

WIZARD.  [Magic] 

WOLF.(3Kf,  stib:  Xixot:  lupus).  There  can 

be  little  doubt  that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the 
common  Cants  lupus,  and  that  this  is  the  animal 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  it  is 
true  that  we  lack  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  Canidae  of  Palestine.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
hare  described  a  few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cants  St/riacut  and  the  C.  ( Vulpes)  NUoticus  (see 
figures  in  art.  Fox,  App.  A) ;  and  CoL  Hamilton 
Smith  mentions,  under  the  name  of  derboun,  a 
species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  in  Arabia  and 
Southern  Syria;  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  of  this  animal.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than  they  are 
now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by  modem 
travellers  (see  Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine, 
p.  364,  and  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii. 
184):  "  the  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near  the  city  as 
the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  by  the 
sportsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  herds, 
often  suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  Deeb  in  Arabir,, 
and  is  common  all  over  Syria." 

The  following  are  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the 
wolf : — Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27 ; 
Ez.  xxii.  27;  Hab.  i.  8;  Matt.  vii.  15:  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Zeph.  iii.  3 ;  Hab.  i.  8 : 
its  attacking  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12 ;  Matt, 
x.  16 ;  Luke  x.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  lxv.  25)  foretells 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb;  cruel  persecutors 
are  compared  with  wolves  (Matt.  x.  16;  Acts 
xx.  29). 

Wolves,  like  many  other  animals,  are  subject  to 
variation  in  colour;  the  common  colour  is  grey 
with  a  tinting  of  fawn  and  long  black  hairs ;  the 
variety  most  frequent  in  Southern  Europe  and  the 
Pyrenees  is  black ;  the  wolf  of  Asia  Minor  is  more 
tawny  than  those  of  the  common  colour. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  apply  the  term 
Vieb  to  the  Cants  anthus,  Fr.  Cuv.  (see  RUppell's 
Atlas  ra  der  Reise  tm  NBrdlichen  Africa,  p.  46) ; 
this,  however,  is  a  jackal,  and  seams  to  be  the 
Lupus  Syriacus,  which  Hemp,  and  Khrenb.  noticed 
in  Syria,  and  identical  with  the  "  Egyptian  wolf" 
figured  by  Ham.  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  [W.  H.] 

WOMEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  contrasts  favourably  with  that  which 
in  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  them  generally  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  social  equality  of  the  two 
sexes  is  most  fully  implied  in  the  history  of  the 
original  creation  of  the  woman,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  assigned  to  her  by  the  man,  which  differed 
from  his  own  only  in  it*  feminine  termination 


(Gen.  ii.  18-23).  This  narrative  is  hence  effectively 
appealed  to  as  supplying  an  argument  for  enforcing 
the  dnties  of  the  husband  towards  the  wife  (Eph. 
v.  28-31).  Many  usages  of  early  times  interfered 
with  the  preservation  of  this  theoretical  equality : 
we  may  instance  the  existence  of  polygamy,  the 
autocratic  powers  vested  in  the  head  of  the  family 
under  the  patriarchal  system,  and  the  treatment  of 
captives.  Nevertheless  a  high  tone  was  maintained 
generally  on  this  subject  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

The  most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages 
of  ancient  as  compared  with  modern  Oriental  society 
was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  women. 
Instead  of  being  immured  in  a  harem,  or  appearing 
in  publio  with  the  face  covered,  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  ancient  times  mingled  freely  and  openly 
with  the  other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of 
ordinary  life.  Rebekah  travelled  on  a  camel  with 
her  face  unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  5).  Jacob  saluted 
Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the  shepherds 
(Gen.  nix.  11).  Each  of  these  maidens  was  en- 
gaged in  active  employment,  the  former  in  fetching 
water  from  the  well,  the  latter  in  tending  her  flock. 
Sarah  wore  no  veil  in  Egypt,  and  yet  this  formed 
no  ground  for  supposing  her  to  be  married  (Gen. 
xii.  14-19).  An  outrage  on  a  maiden  in  the  open 
field  was  visited  with  the  severest  punishment 
(Deut  xxii.  25-27),  proviug  that  it  was  not  deemed 
improper  for  her  to  go  about  unprotected.  Further 
than  this,  women  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
public  celebrations :  Miriam  headed  a  band  of  women 
who  commemorated  with  song  and  dance  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21)  ;  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  gave  her  father  a  triumphal  re- 
ception (Judg.  xi.  34) ;  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  danced 
ublicly  in  the  vineyards  at  the  yearly  feast  (Judg. 
xxi.  21) ;  and  the  women  iSted  Saul  and  David,  on 
their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  with 
singing  and  dancing  (1  Sam.  iviii.  6,  7).  The  odes 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1,  &C.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation 
which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of  the  sex 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  public 
offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher,  as  instanced  in  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20), 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14), 
Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  and  above  all  Deborah,  who 
applied  her  prophetical  gift  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  so  entitled  to  be  styled  a 
"judge"  (Judg.  iv.  4).  The  active  part  taken  by 
Jezebel  in  the  government  of  Israel  (1  K.  xviii.  13, 
xxi.  25),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah 
by  Athahah  (2  K.  xi.  3),  further  attest  the  latitude 
allowed  to  women  in  public  life. 

The  management  of  household  affairs  devolved 
mainly  on  the  women.  They  brought  the  water 
from  the  well  (Gen.  xxiv.  15;  1  Sam.  ix.  11), 
attended  to  the  flocks  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  &c. ;  Ex.  ii.  16), 
prepared  the  meals  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8), 
and  occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  spinning  (Ex. 
xxxv.  26;  Prov.  xxii.  19)  and  making  clothes, 
either  for  the  use  of  the  family  (1  Sam.  ii.  19 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21),  for  sale  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24), 
or  for  charity  (Acts  ix.  39).  The  value  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topic 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi. 
10,  &a).  Her  influence  was  of  course  proportion- 
ably  great;  and,  where  there  was  no  second  wife, 
she  controlled  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  to  the 
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eiteut  of  inviting  or  receiving  guest-i  on  her  own 
motion  (Jodg.  iv.  18  ;  1  Sun.  xxv.  18,  Sk.  ;  2  K. 
iv.  8,  tie.).  The  effect  of  polygamy  was  to  transfer 
female  influence  from  the  wives  to  the  mother,  as 
is  incidentally  shown  in  the  application  of  the  term 
gebtrah  (literally  meaning  powerful)  to  the  queen 
mother  (1  K.  ii.  19,  xv.  13;  2  K.  x.  13,  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xiii.  18,  xxix.  2).  Polygamy  also  necessitated 
a  separate  establishment  for  the  wives  collectively, 
or  for  each  individually.  Thus  in  the  palace  of 
tha  Persian  monarch  there  was  a  "  house  of  the 
women"  (Esth.  ii.  9),  which  was  guarded  by 
euuuchs  (ii.  3);  in  Solomon's  palace  the  harem 
was  connected  with,  but  separate  from,  the  rest  of 
the  building  (1  K.  vii.  8) ;  and  on  journep  each 
wife  had  her  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxxi.  33).  In 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  females  took  their 
meals  apart  from  the  males  (Esth.  i.  9) ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate  system 
prevailed  generally  among  the  Jews.  The  women 
were  present  at  festivals,  either  as  attendants  on 
the  guests  (John  xii.  2),  or  as  themselves  guests 
(Job  i.  4 ;  John  ii.  3) ;  and  hence  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  on  ordinary  occasions 
also  they  joined  the  males  at  meals,  though  there  is 
no  positive  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  given  under  the  heads  Deaconess,  Dress,  Hair, 
Marriage,  Slave,  Veil,  and  Widow.  [W.  L.  B.j 

WOOD.  [Forest.] 

WOOLpDV;  tJ).  Wool  Was  an  article  of  the 
highest  value  among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. 
47 ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Job  xxii.  20 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13 ; 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms, 
turner  and  giz,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  being  that  the  latter  refers 
to  the  "  fleece"  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  Job  xxxi.  20),  as 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  gizzali,  in  Judg. 
vi.  37-40,  in  conjunction  with  tsemer,  in  the 
sense  of  "  a  fleece  of  wool."  The  importance  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  notice  that 
Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number  of 
rams  "  with  the  wool "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  by  its 
being  specified  among  the  firsti'ruits  to  be  offered  to 
the  priests  (Deut.  xviii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damascus 
was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii. 
18);  and  is  compared  in  the  LXX.  to  the  wool  of 
Miletus  (fpux  ix  MiA^rou),  the  fame  of  which  was 
widely  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Plin.  viii.  73 ; 
Virg.  Qeory.  iii.  306,  iv.  334).  Wool  is  occa- 
sionally cited  as  an  image  of  purity  and  brilliancy 
(Is.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14),  and  the  flakes 
of  snow  are  appropriately  likened  to  it  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
16).  The  art  of  dyeing  it  was  understood  by  the 
Jews  (Mishna,  Shah.  1,  §  6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

WOOLLEN  (LINEN  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 
effect :  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [TJtDJfB'.  shaatniz'] 

shall  not  come  upon  thee"  (Lev.  xix.  19) ;  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,  "thou  shalt  not 
wear  shaatniz,  wool  and  flax  together."  Our  ver- 
sion, by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered 
the  strange  word  shaatniz  in  the  former,  "  of  linen 
and  woollen ;"  while  in  Deut.  it  is  translated  "  a 
garment  of  divers  sorts."  In  the  Vulgate  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided ;  and  <e(/95»A.ot,  "  spurious "  or 
"  counterfeit,"  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  is  want- 
ing in  precision.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkclos  the 
tame  word  remains  with  a  slight  modification  to 


adapt  it  to  the  Chaldee ;  but  in  the  Peshito-Synac 
of  Lev.  it  is  rendered  by  an  adjective,  "  motley/* 
and  in  Deut.  a  "  motley  garment,"  corresponding 
in  some  degree  to  the  Samaritan  version,  which  has 
"  spotted  like  a  leopard."  Two  things  only  appear 
to  be  certain  about  shaatniz — that  it  is  a  foreign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  present  been 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in 
Deut.  xxii.  11.  The  derivation  given  in  the 
Mishna  (Cilaim,  ix.  8),  which  makes  it  a  compound 
of  three  words,  signifying  "carded,  spun,  and 
twisted,"  is  in  keeping  with  Rabbinical  etymologies 
generally.  Other  etymologies  are  proposed  by 
Bochart  (Hierox.  pt,  i.  b.  2,  c.45),  Simonis  (Ltz. 
Heb.\,  and  Pfaffer  (Dub.  Vex.  cent,  2,  loc  xi.">. 
The  last  mentioned  writer  defended  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  word,  but  his  knowledge  of  Coptic, 
according  to  Jablonski,  extended  not  much  beyond 
the  letters,  and  little  value,  therefore,  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  solution  which  he  proposed  for  the 
difficulty.  Jablonski  himself  favours  the  suggestion 
of  Forster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  shontnes,  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  written 
by  them  in  the  form  shaatniz  (Oputc.  i.  294). 

The  reason  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §11) 
for  the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  garment 
woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn 
by  the  priests  alone  (see  Mishna,  Cilaim,  ix.  1). 
Of  this  kind  were  the  girdle  (of  which  josephus 
says  the  warp  was  entirely  linen,  Ant.  iii.  7,  $2), 
ephod,  and  breastplate  (Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sac. 
Hebr.  pp.  110,  111)  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the 
girdle  of  the  common  priests  (Maimonides,  Ctti 
Hammikdash,  cviii.).  Spencer  conjectured  that 
the  use  of  woollen  and  linen  inwoven  in  the  tame 
garment  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Zabii,  and 
was  associated  with  their  idolatrous  ceremonies 
(De  kg.  Heb.  ii.  33,  §3) ;  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Hebrew  priests,  because  with  them  it 
could  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  of  idolatry.  Mai- 
monides found  in  the  books  of  the  Zabii  that "  the 
priests  of  the  idolaters  ciothed  themselves  with  robes 
of  linen  and  woollen  mixed  together"  (Townlry, 
Seasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  207).  By 
"  wool "  the  Talmudists  understood  the  wool  of 
sheep  (Mishna,  Cilaim,  ix.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
Zeph.  i.  8,  that  the  adoption  of  a  particular  dress 
was  an  indication  of  idolatrous  tendencies,  and  there 
may  be  therefore  some  truth  in  the  explanation  of 
Maimonides.  [W.  A.  W.] 

WORM,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sas,  Rimmih,  and  Tili'ah,  I9W, 
or  Tolaath,  occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
Bible.  The  first-named  term,  Sas  (DD,  (His,  tinea) 
occurs  only  in  Isa.  Ii.  8,  "  For  the  ash  (&y)  shall 

eat  them  up  like  a  garment,  and  the  Sas  shall  eat 
them  like  wool."  The  word  probably  denotes  some 
particular  species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious 
to  wool,  while  perhaps  the  former  name  is  the 
more  general  one  for  any  of  the  destructive  Tineae 
or  "  Clothes  Moths."  For  further  information  on 
the  subject  the  wader  is  referred  to  Moth. 

2.  Rimmih  'JWH ;  <rice6\i){,  ar^is,  aaxpla : 
vermis,  putrcdo,  tinea).  The  manna  that  the  dis- 
obedient Israelites  kept  till  the  morning  of  a  week- 
day "  bred  worms  "  (  and  stank  (Ex.  xvi. 
20);  while  of  that  kept  over  the  Sabbath  and 
gathered  the  night  before,  it  is  said  tlu  t  "  it  did 
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not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm  (nSI) 
therein."  The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  the 
root  Dfifl  "  to  be  putrid "  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
I.  v.),  and  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of 
maggots,  and  the  larvae  of*  insects  which  feed  on 
putrefying  animal  matter  rather  than  to  earth- 
worms ;  the  words  in  the  original  are  clearly  used 
indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  annelida,  or 
the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Thus,  as 
may  be  seen  above,  Rimm&h  and  Toliah  are  both 
used  to  express  the  maggot  or  caterpillar,  whatever 
it  might  have  been  that  consumed  the  bad  manna  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Job,  under  his  heavy  affliction, 
exclaims, "  My  flesh  is  clothed  with  rimmah"  (vii.  5 ; 
see  also  xvii.  14) ;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expression  is  to  be  understood  literally ;  a  person 
in  Job  s  condition  would  very  probably  suffer  from 
entozoo  of  some  kind.  In  Job  xii.  26,  xxiv.  20, 
there  is  an  allusion  to  worms  (insect  larvae)  feeding 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  buried  ;  our  translators  in 
the  well-known  passage  (xix.  26) — "  And  though 
after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body" — have 
rather  over-interpreted  the  words  of  the  original, 
"  My  skin  shall  have  been  consumed."4 

The  patriarch  uses  both  Simmah  and  TSle'dh 
(pybSR),  in  ch.  xxv.  6,  where  he  compares  the  estate 
of  man  to  a  rimmah,  and  the  son  of  man  to  a  toU'ah. 
This  latter  word,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  (see 
above),  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of 
larvae  destructive  to  the  vines :  "  Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards  ....  but  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes,  for 
the  tSlaath  shall  eat  them ."  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Tortrix  vitisana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the 
blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  together 
by  spinning  a  web  around  them.  The  "  worm  " 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Jonah's  gourd  was 
a  tolaatk  (Jonah  iv.  7).  Michael  is  (Suppt.  p.  2189) 
quotes  Kumphius  as  asserting  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  black  caterpillar,  which,  during  sultry  rainy 
weather,  does  actually  strip  the  plant  of  its  leaves 
in  a  single  night.  In  Is.  lxri.  24  allusion  is 
made  to  maggots  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain  in  battle.  The  words  of  'he  prophet  are 
applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  meta- 
phorically to  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  in  the 
world  of  departed  spirits. 

The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (oKuKnn6lipurros,  Acts  xii.  23) ;  according 
to  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five 
days  alter  his  departure  from  the  theatre.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Jewish  historian  makes  no  mention 
of  worms  in  the  case  of  Agrippa,  though  he  ex- 
pressly notes  it  in  that  of  Herod  the  Great  {Ant. 
xvii.  6,  §5).  A  similar  death  was  that  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  (2  Mace.  ix.  9 ;  see  also  Eusebius,  Eccl. 
Hist.  viii.  16  ;  and  Lucian,  Pseudamant.  i.  p.  904 ; 
compare  Wetstein  on  Acts  xii.  23).  Whether  the 
worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immaterial  question.  The  "  Angel  of  the 
Lord  struck  Herod  with  some  disease,  the  issue  of 
which  was  fatal,  and  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
which  could  not  tail  to  have  had  a  marked  humiliat- 
ing effect  on  his  proud  heart  [W.  H.] 

WORMWOOD  (i13}r>,  laan&h:  irucpla,  xo*4, 
oSvrn,  and  iyiyien :  amaritudo,  absynthium).  The 

■  The  Hebrew  is,  TlXr-IS"??  nty  "111X1,  t. «., "  And 
after  that  they  shall  have  consumed  this  my  skin,"  or,  a> 


correct  translation  of  the  Heb.  word,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  where  of  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  it  is  said, "  Lest  there  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  wormwood  "  (see  also  Piov.  v. 
4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  13;  Lam.  iii.  15,  19, 
wormwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter  calamity  and 
sorrow  ;  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "  turn  judg- 
ment to  wormwood"  (Am.  v.  7).  The  orientals 
typified  sorrows,  cruelties,  and  calamities  of  any 
kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  nature. 
[Gall,  App.  A.]  The  name  of  the  star  which,  at 
the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon 
the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  ^A^ivSos ;  Kev. 
viii.  11).  Kitto  (Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  215), 
enumerates  four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in 
Palestine — Artemisia  nilotica,  A.  Judaica,  A.fru- 
ticosa,  and  A.  cinerea.  Kauwolf  speaks  of  some  kind 
of  wormwood  under  the  name  of  Absinthium  san- 
tonicum  Judaicum,  and  says  it  is  very  common  in 
Palestine;  this  is  perhaps  the  Artemisia  Judaica. 
The  Hebrew  Lainah  is  doubtless  generic,  and  de- 
notes several  species  of  Artemisia  (Celsius,  Hierob.  i. 
p.  480 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bib.  Bot.  p.  116).  [W.  H.] 

WORSHIPPER.  A  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  ytmtipos,  used  once  only.  Acts  xix.  35; 
in  the  margin  "  Temple-keeper."  The  neoooros 
was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temple,  probably 
entrusted  with  its  charge  (Eurip.  Ton,  115, 121, 
ed.  Dind. ;  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  7,  Bekk. ;  Theodoret, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  14,  16;  Pollux,  i.  14;  Philo,  De 
Prov.  Sac.  6,  ii.  237 ;  Hesychius  explains  it  by  i 
rby  ydby  KoafiAy,  Koptiv  yip  to  aalptir,  Suidas, 
KOBjiwy  koX  tinptirl£a>y,  iAX'  oix  i  aap&y,  ed. 
Gaisf.  p.  2579).  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia  (Plut.  Lys. 
23 ;  Appian,  Mithr.  76;  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  6).  The 
term  neocoros  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or 
communities  which  undertook  the  worship  of  par- 
ticular emperors  even  in  their  lifetime ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  special  title  being  applied  to  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  first  occur- 
rence of  the  term  in  connexion  with  Epbesus  is 
on  coins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (a.D.  54-68),  a  time 
which  would  sufficiently  agree  with  its  use  in 
the  account  of  the  riot  there,  probably  in  55  or 
56.  In  later  times  the  title  appears  with  the  nu- 
merical adjuncts  Sis,  rpU,  and  even  Ttrpdxis.  A 
coin  of  Nero's  time  bears  on  one  side  'E<pt<rlwr 
yfuKipav,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  (Mionnet,  Inter,  iii.  93 ;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Vet.  Num.  ii.  520).  The  ancient  veneration  of 
Artemis  and  her  temple  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
Epbesus,  which  procured  for  it  the  title  of  yttKtpos 
rijt  'Aprf/utos,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustra- 
tion ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  probable  that 
with  the  term  yeuxipos  the  practice  of  Neocorism 
became  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  Roman  emperors,  towards  whom  many 
other  cities  also  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned  as 
Neocorists,  e.  g.  Nicomedia,  Perinthus,  Sardis, 
Smyrna,  Magnesia  (Herod,  i.  26 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  640 ; 
Aristid.  Or.  xlii.  775,  ed.  Dind. ;  Mionnet,  Inscr. 
iii.  97,  Nos.  281,  285 ;  Eckhel,  De  Num.  ii.  520, 
521 ;  Boeckb,  Inscr.  2617,  2618,  2622,  2954, 
2957,  2990,  2992,  2993 ;  Krause,  De  Civ.  Neo- 
coris; .Hoffmann,  Lex.  'Neocoros').  [H.  W.  P.] 

Davidson  renders  it,  "  Yea.  after  my  skin,  when  this 
(body)  Is  destroyed  "  (MrvL  O.  T.  Ii.  p.  227). 
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WRESTLING.  [Games.] 

WRITING.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
article  to  treat,  not  of  writing  in  general,  its  origin, 
the  people  by  whom  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  discovered,  but  simply  with  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  race  to  give  such  indications  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  as  are  to  be  derived  from 
their  books,  to  discuss  the  origin  and  formation  of 
their  alphabet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  present  square  character,  and  to  combine  with 
this  discussion  an  account,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  the  material  appliances  which  they  made 
use  of  in  writing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  prevailed  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although,  with  respect 
to  other  arts,  as  for  instance  those  of  music  and 
metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  assigned  the 
honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition  whatever  of 
'  the  origin  of  letters,  a  discovery  many  times  more 
remarkable  and  important  than  either  of  these. 
Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a 
single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.  The  word 
cSthab,  "to  write,"  does  not  once  occur ; 
none  of  its  derivatives  are  used ;  and  "1BD,  tipher, 
"  a  book,"  is  found  only  in  a  single  passage  (Gen. 
v.  1),  and  there  not  in  a  connexion  which  involves 
the  supposition  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known 
at  the  time  to  which  it  refers.  The  signet  of  Judah 
(Gen.*  xxxviii.  18,  25)  which  had  probably  some 
device  engraven  upon  it,  and  Pharaoh's  ring  (Gen. 
xli.  42)  with  which  Joseph  was  invested,  have  been 
appealed  to  as  indicating  a  knowledge  quite  con- 
sistent witli  the  existence  of  writing.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  devices  upon  these  rings, 
*up|>osing  them  to  exist,  were  written  characters, 
or  in  fact  any  thing  more  tbau  emblematical  figures, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  question.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind  there  is  other  evidence  to  prove,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  up  to  this  period  the  know- 

*  ledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  evidence  against  it.  The  instance 
brought  forward  by  Hengstenberg  to  prove  that 
"  signets  commonly  bore  alphabetic  writings,'1  is  by 
no  means  so  decisive  as  he  would  have  it  appear. 
It  is  Ex.  xxxix.  30 :  "  And  they  made  the  plate  of 
the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing  of  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  *  Holiness  to 
the  Lord.' "  That  is,  this  inscription  was  engraved 
upon  the  plate,  as  the  device  is  engraved  upon  a 
•ignet,  in  intaglio ;  and  the  expression  has  reference 
to  the  manner  of  engraving,  and  not  to  the  figures 
engraved,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters  upon 
Judah'*  signet  or  Pharaoh's  ring.  Writing  is  first 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  con- 

*  nexion  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  then  employed 
for  the  first  time,  but  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  used 
for  historic  records.  Moses  is  commanded  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the 
desert  by  committing  it  to  writing.  "  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  the 
book  (not  'a  book,'  as  in  the  A.  V.),  and  rehearse 
it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  It  is  clear  that  some 
special  book  is  here  referred  to,  perhaps,  as  A  ben 
Ezra  suggests,  the  book  of  the  ware  of  Jehovah,  or 
the  book  of  Jashar,  or  one  of  the  many  documents 


of  the  ancient  Hebrews  which  have  long  since  pe- 
rished. Or  it  may  have  been  the  book  in  which 
Moses  wrote  the  words  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiv.  4j, 
that  is  the  laws  contained  in  chapters  xx.-xxiii.  The 
tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  "  written  by 
the  finger  of  God"  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides, 
and  "the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables"  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  passage  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  implies  that 
the  second  tables  were  written  by  Moses  or  by  God 
himself.  The  engraving  of  the  gems  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  the  inscription  upon 
the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have  to  do  more  with  the 
art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer,  but  both 
imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  characters.  The 
next  allusion  is  not  so  clear.  The  Israelites  were 
forbidden,  in  imitation  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  to 
put  any  "brand"  (lit.  "  writing  of  burning")  upon 
themselves.  The  figures  thus  branded  upon  the 
skin  might  have  been  alphabetical  characters,  but 
they  were  more  probably  emblematical  devices, , 
symbolizing  some  object  of  worship,  for  the  loot 
3113,  cithab  (to  write),  is  applied  to  picture-draw- 
ing (Judg.  viii.  14),  to  mapping  out  a  country 
(Josh,  xviii.  8),  and  to  plan-drawing  (1  Chr.  xxviii. 
19).  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were  written 
by  the  priest  "  in  Me  book,"  as  before ;  and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a  material  on  which  the  curses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  by  water.  The 
writing  on  door-posts  and  gates,  alluded  to  in  Deut. 
vi.  9,  xi.  20,  though  perhaps  to  be  taken  figur- 
atively rather  than  literally,  implies  certainly  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic characters.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  application  of  writing  to  the  par- 
poses  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  among  the  common  people.  Up  to  this  point 
such  knowledge  is  only  attributed  to  Moses  and 
the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3,  however,  ft 
would  appeal*  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  A 
man  who  wished  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  for 
her  infidelity,  could  relieve  himself?  a  summary 
process.  "  Let  him  write  her  a  bilf("IBD,  tipher, 
"  a  book  ")  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house. '  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  every 
Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
third  party ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
"bills  of  divorcement,"  though  apparently  so  in- 
formal, were  the  work  of  professional  scribes.  It 
was  enjoined  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deal, 
xvii.  18),  that  he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the 
law  for  his  own  private  study,  and  we  shall  find 
hereafter  in  the  history  that  distinct  allusions  to 
writing  occur  in  the  case  of  several  kings.  The  re- 
maining instances  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  writing 
of  laws  upon  stone"  covered  with  plaster,  upon 
which  while  soft  the  inscription  was  cut  (Deut. 
xxvii.  3,  8),  the  writing  of  the  song  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxi.  22),  and  of  the  law  in  a  book  which 
was  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi.  24). 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Joshua  on  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  to  inscribe  a  copy  of  the  Law  on 
the  stones  of  the  Altar  on  Mount  Ehal  (Josh.  viii. 
32).  The  survey  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  in 
a  book  (Josb.  xviii.  8).    In  the  time  of  the  Judge* 
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we  first  meet  with  the  professional  scribe  (TBDi 
tiphir),  in  his  important  capacity  as  marshal  of  the 
hoot  of  warriors  ( Judg.  v.  14),  with  his  staff  (A.  V. 
"pen")  of  office.  Ewald  {Poet.  Bitch,  i.  129)  re- 
gards tSphir  in  this  passage  as  equivalent  to  BBC. 
shSphet,  "judge,"  and  certainly  the  context  implies 
the  high  rank  which  the  art  of  writing  conferred 
upon  its  possessor.  Later  on  in  the  history  we  read 
of  Samuel  writing  in  "  the  book  "  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.'  x.  25);  but  it  is  not  till  the 
reign  of  David  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of 
writing  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
communication.  The  letter  (lit.  "book")  which 
contained  Uriah's  death-warrant  was  written  by 
David,  and  must  have  been  intended  for  the  eye  of 
Joab  alone ;  who  was  therefore  able  to  read  writing, 
and  probably  to  write  himself,  though  his  message 
to  the  king,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  Uriah's 
death,  was  a  verbal  one  (2  Sara.  xi.  14,  15).  If  we 
examine  the  instances  in  which  writing  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position. 
In  the  Pentateuch  the  knowledge  of  the  art  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  priest  alone.  Sa- 
muel, who  was  educated  by  the  high-priest,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  earliest  historians  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29),  as  well  as  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Chr.  ix.  29), 
Shemainh  the  prophet,  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Chr.  xii. 
15,  xiii.  22),  and  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
xx.  34).  Letters  were  written  by  Jezebel  in  the 
name  of  Ahab  and  sealed  with  his  seal  (IK.  xxi. 
8,  9,  11);  by  Jehu  (2  K.  xi.  6);  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1) ;  by  liabshakeh  the  Assyrian  ge- 
neral (2  Chr.  xxxii.  17);  by  the  Persian  satraps 
(Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  8) ;  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5),  To- 
biali  (Neh.  vi.  19),  Hainan  (Esth.  viii.  5),  Mor- 
decai  and  Esther  (Esth.  ix.  29).  The  prophet  Elijah 
wrote  to  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2) ;  Isaiah  wrote  some 
of  the  history  of  his  time  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22) ;  Jere- 
miah committed  his  prophecies  to  writing  (Jer.  li. 
60),  sometimes  by  the  help  of  Baruch  the  scribe 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  32) ;  and  the  false  prophet,  Shemaiah 
the  Nehelamite,  endeavoured  to  undermine  Jere- 
miah's influence  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
the  high-priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25).  In  Is.  xxix.  11, 
12,  there  is  clearly  a  dWinction  drawn  between 
the  man  who  was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who 
was  not,  and  it  seems  a  natural  inference  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading 
and  writing  were  not  widely  spread  among  the 
people,  when  we  find  that  they  are  universally  attri- 
buted to  those  of  high  rank  or  education,  kings, 
priests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  in  which  writing 
is  directly  mentioned,  an  indirect  allusion  to  its 
early  existence  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  name 
of  certain  officers  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  D^CCi 
shStlrtm,  LXX.  ypau-paTtts  (Ex.  v.  6,  A.  V. 
"  officers").  The  root  of  this  word  has  been  sought 

in  the  Arabic j^—,  satara,  "  to  write,"  and  its 

original  meaning  is  believed  to  be  "writers,"  or 
"scribes;"  an  explanation  adopted  by  Gesenius  in 
his  Lexicon  ffebraicum  and  Thesaurus,  though  he 
rejected  it  in  his  GeschicUe  der  HebrSischen 
Sprache  and  Schrift.  In  the  name  Kirjath-Sepher 
(Booktown,  Josh.  xv.  15)  the  indication  of  a  know- 
ledge of  writing  among  the  Phoenicians  is  more  dis- 
tinct. Hitzig  conjectures  that  the  town  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  discovery  of  the  art,  for 
the  Hittites,  a  Canaanitish  race,  inhabited  that 


region,  and  the  term  Hittite  may  possibly  liave  its 

root  in  the  Arabic  laaL,  chatta,  "  to  write/' 

The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  being  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writir-g, 
according  to  their  own  historical  records,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  further  questions  arise,  what  cha- 
racter they  made  use  of,  and  wheuce  they  obtained 
it.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  day  to 
believe  that,  two  centuries  since,  learned  men  of 
sober  judgment  seriously  maintained,  almost  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  the  square  character,  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  with  the  vowel  points  and  accents, 
was  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  the 
commandments  were  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  in  that  character.  Such, 
however,  was  really  the  case.  But  cecent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that,  so  far  from  the  square 
character  having  any  claim  to  such  a  remote  an- 
tiquity and  such  an  august  parentage,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  steps  of  which  will  be  indicated  hereafter, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  safely  ascertained.  What  then 
was  this  ancient  type  ?  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phoenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adventurous  colonizers  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
letters  (Plin.  v.  12).  This  tradition  may  be  of  no 
value  as  direct  evidence,  but  as  it  probably  origin- 
ated with  the  Greeks,  it  shows  that,  to  them  at 
least,  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  letters, 
and  that  these  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
means  of  that  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  which  is 
implied  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  the  man  of  the 
East.  The  Phoenician  companions  of  this  hero, 
according  to  Herodotus  (v.  58),  taught  the  Greeks 
many  accomplishments,  and  among  others  the  use 
of  letters  which  hitherto  they  had  not  pojsessed. 
So  Lucan,  Phars.  iii.  220: 

"  Phoenlces  priml.  fiunae  si  credimns,  ansl 
Monsuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figurls." 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  was  of  opinion  that  letters  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  mentions  as  a  belief  held 
by  others  that  they  were  discovered  among  the 
Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the  Syrians  had  the 
honour  of  the  invention.  The  last-mentioned  theory 
is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  74),  who  says 
that  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  and  from  them  the 
Phoenicians  having  learnt  them,  transferred  them 
to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  the 
source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their  know- 
ledge. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  tradition  re- 
presents the  Phoenicians. as  the  disseminators,  if  not 
the  inventors,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  it  came  to 
them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  source  can  at 
best  be  but  the  subject  of  conjecture.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of  letters. 
The  two  nations  spoke  languages  of  the  same  Shem- 
itic family ;  they  were  brought  into  close  contact  by 
geographical  position ;  all  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet 
was  the  common  possession  both  of  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  and  this  probability  is  strengthened  by 
the  results  of  modem  investigation  into  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  light.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letter* 
indicate  that  they  must  have  been  the  invention  of 
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s  Shemitic  people,  and  that  they  were  moreover 
a  pastoral  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  same 
evidence.  Such  names  as  Aleph  (an  ox),  Gimel 
(a  camel),  Lamed  (an  ox-goad),  are  most  naturally 
explained  by  this  hypothesis,  which  necessarily  ex- 
m.  dudes  the  seafaring  Phoenicians  from  any  claim  to 
their  invention.  If,  as  has  been  conjectured,  they 
took  the  first  idea  of  writing  from  the  Egyptians, 
they  would  at  least  have  given  to  the  signs  which 
they  invented  the  names  of  objects  with  which  they 
themselves  were  familiar.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain 
no  trace  whatever  of  ships  or  seafaring  matters:  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and 
pastoral  people.  The  Shemitic  and  Egyptian  alpha- 
bets have  this  principle  in  common,  that  the  object 
whose  name  is  given  to  a  letter  was  taken  originally 
to  indicate  the  letter  which  begins  the  name ;  but 
this  fact  alone  is  insufficient  to  show  that  the 
Shemitic  races  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  Egypt, 
or  that  the  principle  thus  held  in  common  may  not 
have  been  the  possession  of  other  nations  of  a  still 
earlier  date  than  the  Egyptians.  "  The  phonetic 
use  of  hieroglyphics,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  would 
naturally  suggest  to  a  practical  people,  such  as  the 
Phoenicians  were,  a  simplification  of  the  cumbrous 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  by  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  use,  and  assigning 
one  character  to  each  sound,  instead  of  the  mul- 
titude of  homophones  which  made  the  reading  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  difficult ;  the  residence  of  the 
'  Phoenician  shepherds,'  the  Hyksos,  in  Egypt  might 
afford  an  opportunity  for  this  adaptation,  or  it  might 
be  brought  about  by  commercial  intercourse.  We 
cannot,  however,  trace  such  a  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  Phoenician  alphabet  known  to  us,  and 
the  phonetic  characters  of  Egypt,  as  to  give  any 
certainty  to  this  conclusion "  (Phoenicia,  pp.  164, 
165). 

Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpha- 
'  bet  before  the  Phoenicians.  Wahl,  De  Wette,  and 
Kopp  are  inclined  to  a  Babylonian  origin,  under- 
standing the  Hfot  of  Diodorus  and  the  Syri  of 
Pliny  of  the  Babylonians.  But  Gesenius  has  shown 
this  to  be  untenable,  because  (1)  Pliny  distinctly 
mentions  both  Syri  and  Assyrii,  and  by  no  means 
confounds  them ;  and  (2)  because  the  inscription  on 
the  seal-stone,  on  which  Kopp  based  his  theory,  is 
nothing  more  than  Phoenician,  and  that  not  of  the 
oldest  form,  but  inclining  to  the  somewhat  later 


Anc.  Greek.  Anc.  Persian. 

I  


litrascan.  Roman.  Later  Greek. 
Umbrian.        J  j 

Oscan.  Runic?  j 
Siunnlte.  I 


Cettl-  Ccplie.  Gothic.  Slavonian, 
berian. 


Armenian? 

Whatever  minor  differences  may  eiist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modern  Shemitic  alphabets, 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common : — 


Aramaic  character.  This  seal-stone  or  brick  con- 
tained, besides  a  cuneiform  inscription,  some 
Shemitic  characters  which  were  deciphered  by 
Kopp,  and  were  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  hi* 
most  ancient  alphabets  (Milder  tmd  Schriften,  ii. 
p.  154).  Gesenius,  however,  read  them  with  a 
very  different  result.  He  himself  argues  for  a 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opposition 
to  a  Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following 
grounds: — 1.  That  the  names  of  Ihe  letters  a»e 
Phoenician,  and  not  Syrian.  Several  of  the  names, 
are  found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dia- 
lects :  as  for  instance,  beth,  gimel,  tain,  nun,  ain, 
rc&h,  thin,  but  others  are  not  found  in  Syriac  at  all, 
at  least  not  in  the  same  sense.  Aleph  in  Syriac 
signifies  "a  thousand,"  not  "an  ox;"  daielh  is 
not  "  a  door,"  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  can,  yod, 
mem,  pe,  koph,  and  tan,  different  words  are  used. 
The  Greek  forms  of  the  names  of  the  letters  are 
somewhat  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  origin,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  came  in  this  shape  from 
the  East,  and  that  they  were  not  so  modified  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  language  of  the  inventors  ; 
for  the  letters  1  1  J>  K,  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  Ara- 
maic that  they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appear  as 
such,  and  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  signs 
by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  this  kind. 
3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model,  among 
the  old  Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  after 
which  they  could  have  been  formed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  their  extended  commerce,  especially  with 
Egypt,  adopted  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  pho- 
uetic  hieroglyphics,  though  they  took  neither  the 
figures  nor  the  names  from  this  source.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  letters  lead  us  to  a  nomade  pastoral 
people,  rich  in  herds:  aleph  (an  ox),  gimel  (a  camel  ), 
tamed  (an  ox-goad),  beth  (a  tent),  daleth  (a  tent- 
door),  oau  (a  tent-peg),  cheth  (a  hurdle  or  pen).  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  Gesenius  did  not  see  that 
this  very  fact  militates  strongly  against  the  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  the  letters,  and  points,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  rather  to  a  pastoral  than  a  sea- 
faring people  as  their  inventors.  But  whether  or 
not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators;  and  with 
this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  genealogy  ot 
alphabets  as  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


1 .  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the  three 
principal  long  vowels,  N.  V  '  ;  the  other  vowels 
being  represented  by  signs  above,  below,  or  iu  the 


Phoenician. 

_!  

I 


Nnmldlan.       Anc  Hebrew.  Anc.  Aramaean. 

I  I 


Samaritan.  Patmyrene.  Beb.  square 
\  character. 
I    I 


Sassanld 


—writing.      Edtra'ngelo  Sablan. 
I  and  Nestorian. 
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Cane  Peshlto.       TJigaric  or 

I  Old  Turkish. 

Nlschl. 
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middle  of  letters,  or  being  omitted  altogether.  2. 
That  they  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  Ethio- 
pia, being  perhaps  a  non-Shemitic  alphabet,  is  an 
'  exception  to  this  rule,  as  is  the  cuneiform  character 
in  which  some  Shemitic  inscriptions  are  found.  The 
same  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  writing  was  remarked 
by  Herodotus.  No  instance  of  what  is  called 
boustrophedon  writing — that  is  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in  alternate 
lines — is  found  in  Shemitic  monuments. 

The  old  Shemitic  alphabets  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes :  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
pen  tras,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
sometimes  having  the  words  divided  and  sometimes 
not.  (6).  fa  the  inscriptions  on  Jewish  coins, 
(c).  In  the  Phoeoicio-Egyptian  writing,  with  three 
vowel  signs,  deciphered  by  Caylus  on  the  mummy 
bandages.  From  (a)  are  derived  (d),  the  Sama- 
ritan character, and  («),  theGreek.  2.  The  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  character ;  to  which  belong  (a),  the  Hebrew 
square  character ;  (6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  has 
some  traces  of  a  cursive  hand ;  (c),  the  Estrangelo, 
or  ancient  Syriac ;  and  (d),  the  ancient  Arabic 
or  Curie.  The  oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Him- 
yaritic)  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  He- 
brew or  Phoenician. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  which  of  all  these  was 
the  alphabet  originally  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
In  considering  this  question  it  will  on  many  ac- 
counts be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  com- 
mon square  character,  which  is  more  familiar,  and 
which  from  this  familiarity  is  more  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing.  In 
the  Talmud  (Sank,  fol.  21 , 2)  this  character  is  called 
ya^O  2TVS,  "  square  writing,"  or  JVTHMJ  3f|2, 
"  Assyrian  writing ;"  the  latter  appellation  being 
given  because,  according  to  the  tradition,  it  came 
up  with  the  Israelites  from  Assyria.  Under  the 
term  Assyria  are  included  Chaldea  and  Babylonia 
in  the  wider  sense ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  ancient 
writers  the  names  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  are  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  same  characters.  The  letters 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapolus  are 
called  Chaldean  (Athen.  xii.  p.  529)  and  Assyrian 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  469 ;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  §4). 
Again,  the  Assyrian  writing  on  the  pillars  erected 
by  Darius  at  the  Bosporus  (Her.  iv.  87),  is  called 
by  Strabo  Persian  (xv.  p.  502).  Another  deriva- 
tion for  the  epithet  JVHtPtt,  ashshHrUh,  as  applied 
to  this  writing,  has  been  suggested  by  Rabbi  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  derives  it  from  fi  VHV3,  miush- 
shereth,  "  blessed ;"  the  term  being  applied  to  it 
because  it  was  employed  in  writing  the  sacred 
books.  Another  etymology  (from  TCN,  dshar, 
to  be  straight),  given  by  the  Hebrew  grammarian 
Abraham  de  Balm  is,  describes  it  as  the  straight, 
perpendicular  writing,  so  making  the  epithet  equi- 
valent to  that  which  we  apply  to  it  in  calling 
it  the  square  character.  Hupfeld,  starting  from 
the  same  root,  explains  the  Talmudic  designation 
as  merely  a  technical  term  used)  to  denote  the  more 
modem  writing,  and  as  opposed  to  fJTl,  roots, 
"  broken,"  by  which  the  ancient  character  is  de- 
scribed. According  to  him  it  signifies  that  which 
is  firm,  strong,  protected  and  supported  as  with 
forts  and  walls,  referring  perhaps  to  the  horizontal 
strokes  on  which  the  letters  rest  as  on  a  foundation. 
In  this  view  he  compares  it  with  the  Ethiopic  cha- 


racter, which  is  called  in  Arabic  iVit  it,  "sup- 
ported." It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  these 
explanations  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted.  The  only  fact  to  be  derived 
from  the  word  JYTWN  is  that  it  is  the  source  of 

the  whole  Talmudic  tradition  of  the  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  square  character.  This  tradition  is 
embodied  in  the  following  passages  from  the  Jeru- 
salem and  Babylonian  Talmuds  -. — "  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion :  R.  Jose  says  Ezra  was  fit  to  have  the  law 
given  by  his  hand,  but  that  the  age  of  Moses  pre- 
vented it ;  yet  though  it  was  not  given  by  his 
hand,  the  writing  and  the  language  were;  the 
writing  was  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  Syriac  tongue  (Ezr.  iv.  7),  and 
they  could  not  read  the  writing  (Dan.  v.  8) ;  from 
hence  it  is  learnt  that  it  was  given  on  the  same 
day.  R.  Nathan  says  the  law  was  given  in  broken 
characters  (|*jn,  mats),  and  agrees  with  R.  Jose ; 
but  Rab  (t.  e.  K.  Judah  the  Holy)  says  that  the 
law  was  given  in  the  Assyrian  («'.  e.  the  square) 
character,  and  when  they  Binned  it  was  turned  into 
the  broken  character,  and  when  they  were  worthy, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra,  it  was  turned  to  them  again  in 
the  Assyrian  character,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  12. 
It  is  a  tradition :  R.  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  says,  on 
the  account  of  R.  Eleazar  ben  Farta,  who  also  says, 
on  the  account  of  Eliezer  Hammodai,  the  law  was 
written  in  the  Assyrian  character "  (Talm.  Jerus. 
MegiUah,  fol.  71,  2,  3).  But  the  story,  as  best 
known,  is  told  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud : — "  Mar 
Zutra,  or  as  others  Mai'  Ukba,  says,  at  first  the  law 
was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  ('"OP,  t.  «.  the 
Samaritan)  writing  and  the  holy  tongue ;  and  again 
it  was  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  They 
chose  for  the  Israelites  the  Assyrian  writing  and 
the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the  Idiotae  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  Syrian  tongue.  Who  are  the 
Idiotae  1  R.  Chasda  says,  the  Cutheans  (or  Sama- 
ritans). What  is  the  Hebrew  writing  ?  R.  Chasda 
says,  the  Libonaah  writing"  (Sanhed.  fol.  21,  2; 
22,  1).  The  Libonaah  writing  is  explained  by 
R.  Solomon  to  mean  the  large  characters  in  which 
the  Jews  wrote  their  amulets  and  mezuzoth.  The 
broken  character  mentioned  above  can  only  apply  to 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  one  very  similar  to  it. 
In  this  character  are  written,  not  only  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  varying  in  age  from 
the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  but  also  other  works 
in  Samaritan  and  Arabic.  The  Samaritans  them- 
selves call  it  Hebrew  writing,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  square  character,  which  they  call  the  writing 
of  Ezra.  It  has  no  vowel  points,  but  a  diacritical 
mark  called  Marhetono  is  employed,  and  woids  and 
sentences  are  divided.  A  form  of  character  more 
ancient  than  the  Samaritan,  though  closely  resem- 
bling it,  is  found  on  the  coins  struck  under  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  ciic.  B.C.  142.  Of  this  writing  Ge- 
senius  remarks  (art.  Palaeograpliie  in  Uracil  and 
Gruber's  Encyclopidie)  that  it  was  most  probably 
employed,  even  in  manuscripts,  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  was  gradually 
displaced  by  the  square  character  about  the  birth  of 
Christ.  An  examination  of  the  characters  on  the 
Maccabaean  coins  shows  that  they  bear  an  extremely 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  are  all  but  identical  with 
thetn.  The  figures  of  three  characters  (t-  t3>  D)  do 
not  occur,  and  that  of  3  is  doubtful. 

In  order  to  explain  the  Talmudic  story  above 
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given,  and  th«  relation  between  the  square  cha- 
racter and'that  of  the  coins,  different  theories  hare 
been  constructed.  Some  held  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  sacred,  and  used  by  the  priests,  while 
the  character  on  the  coins  was  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  life.  The  younger  Buxtorf  ( Ik  Lit.  Hebr. 
Gen.  Ant.)  maintained  that  the  square  alphabet  was 
the  oldest  and  the  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  that  before  the  Captivity  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter had  existed  side  by  side  with  it ;  that  during 
the  Captivity  the  priests  aud  more  learned  part  of 
the  people  cultivated  the  square  or  sacred  character, 
while  those  who  were  left  in  Palestine  adhered  to 
the  common  writing.  Ezra  brought  the  former 
back  with  him,  and  it  was  hence  called  Assyrian  or 
Chaldean.  The  other  was  used  principally  by  the 
Samaritans,  though  occasionally  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, as  is  shown  by  the  characters  on  the  Macca- 
baean  coins.  This  opinion  found  many  supporters, 
and  a  singular  turn  was  given  to  it  by  Morinus 
(De  Lingva  Primaeva,  p.  271)  and  Loescher  (De 
Causis  Ling.  Hebr.  pp.  '207,  208),  who  maintained 
that  the  characters  on  the  coins  were  a  kind  of 
tachygraphic  writing  formed  from  the  square' cha- 
racter. Hartmann  {Ling.  EM.  p.  28,  &c.)  also 
upheld  the  existence  of  a  twofold  character,  the 
snored  and  profane.  The  favourers  of  this  hypo- 
thesis of  a  double  alphabet  had  some  analogies  to 
which  they  could  appeal  for  support.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  a  twofold,  or  even  a  threefold  character. 
The  cuneiform  writing  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Modes  was  perhaps  a  sacred  character  for  monu- 
ments, the  Zend  being  used  for  ordinary  life.  The 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks  employ  different  cha- 
racters according  as  they  require  them  for  letters, 
poems,  or  historical  writings.  But  analogy  is  not 
proof,  and  therefore  the  passage  in  Is.  viii.  1  has 
been  appealed  to  as  containing  a  direct  allusion  to 
the  ordinary  writing  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  evident,  upon  examination,  that 
the  writing  there  referred  to  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
legible  character,  such  as  an  ordinary  unskilled  man 
might  read.  Irenaeus  (Ado.  Haeres.  ii.  24),  indeed, 
speaks  of  sacerdotal  letters,  but  his  information  is 
not  to  be  relied  on.  In  fact  the  sole  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  writing  of  common  life  are  not  in 
the  usual  character  of  the  manuscripts.  If  this 
supposition  of  the  coexistence  of  a  twofold  alphabet 
be  abandoned  as  untenable,  we  must  either  substi- 
tute for  it  a  second  hypothesis,  that  the  square  cha- 
racter was  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  aud  that  the  Samaritan  was  used  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  that  the  two  alphabets  were 
successive  and  not  contemporary.  Against  the 
former  hypothesis  stands  the  fact  that  the  coins  on 
which  the  so-called  Samaritan  character  occurs  were 
struck  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  names  Hebrew  and 
Assyrian,  as  applied  to  the  two  alphabets,  would 
still  be  unaccounted  for.  There  remains  then  the 
hypothesis  that  the  square  character  and  the  writing 
of  the  coins  succeeded  each  other  in  point  of  time, 
and  that  the  one  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
other,  just  as  in  Arabic  the  Nischi  writing  has  dis- 
placed the  older  Cufic  character,  and  in  Syriac  the 
Estrangelo  has  giveu  place  to  that  at  present  in  use. 
But  did  the  square  character  precede  the  character 
on  the  coins,  or  was  the  reverse  the  case?  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  (Sanh. 
fol.  21,  2  ;  22,  1),  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the 
taw  was  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter and  the  holy  tongue.    It  was  given  again 


in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  As< /rian  character  and 
the  Aramaean  tongue.  By  the  "  Hebrew  "  cha- 
racter is  to  be  understood  what  is  elsewhere  called 
the  "  broken  "  writing,  which  is  what  is  commonly 
called  Samaritan ;  and  by  the  Assyrian  writing  is 
to  be  understood  the  square  character.  But  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy,  who  adopted  a  different  etymology 
for  the  word  h'UB'K  (Assyrian),  says  that  the 
Law  was  first  given  in  this  square  diameter,  but 
that  afterwards,  when  the  people  sinned,  it  was 
changed  into  the  broken  writing,  which  again,  upon 
their  repentance  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  was  convert*  1 
into  the  square  character.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  built  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  askshurith,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conceptions  formed  of  its 
meaning :  consequently  it  is  of  but  slight  value  as 
direct  testimony.  The  varying  character  of  the 
tradition  shows  moreover  that  it  was  framed  after 
the  true  meaning  of  the  name  had  become  lost. 
Origen  (on  Ez.  ix.  4)  says  that  in  the  ancient  alpha- 
bet the  Tom  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  (Hexaptu, 
i.  86,  Montfoucon)  that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  woid  mrV  was  written  in  ancient  Hebrew  cha- 
racters, not  with  those  in  use  in  his  day,  M  for  they 
say  that  Ezra  used  other  [letters]  after  the  Cap- 
tivity." Jerome,  following  Origen,  gives  oat  as 
certain  what  his  predecessor  only  mentioned  as  a 
report,  and  the  tradition  in  his  hands  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  "  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  «•  that 
Ezra  the  scribe  and  doctor  of  the  law,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  under  Zerubbabel,  discovered  other  letters 
which  we  now  use :  whereas  up  to  that  time  the 
characters  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  were  the 
same. . .  .  And  the  tetragrammnton  name  of  the 
Lord  we  find  in  the  present  day  written  in  ancient 
letters  in  certain  Greek  rolls  "  (Pro/.  Gal.  in  Libr. 
Peg.').  The  testimony  of  Origen  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  Tau  undergoes  a  similar  modification. 
"  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Samari- 
tans use  to  this  day,  the  last  letter,  tan,  has  the 
form  of  a  cross."  Again,  in  another  passage  (Ep. 
136  ad  Marcell.  ii.  704,  Ep.  14,  ed.  Martianay) 
Jerome  remarks  that  the  ineflable  name  (Tin*,  being 
misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  when  they  met  with 
it  in  their  books,  was  read  by  them  pipi,  i.  e. 
nim.  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
ancient  characters,  to  which  both  Jerome  and  Origen 
refer  in  the  first-quoted  passages,  were  the  square 
characters,  because  in  them  alone,  and  not  in  the 
Samaritan,  does  any  resemblance  between  rtirP  and 
mm  exist.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show 
that  Jerome  oo'  ieniplated  the  same  case  in  the  two 
passages.  In  the  one  he  expressly  mentions  the 
'*  ancient  characters,"  and  evidently  as  an  exceptional 
instance,  for  they  were  only  found  in  "  certain  rolls  ;*" 
in  the  other  he  appears  to  speak  of  an  occurrence 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Again,  it  is  Jerome,  and 
not  Origen,  who  is  responsible  for  the  assertion  that 
in  the  Samaritan  alphabet  the  Tau  has  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Origen  merely  says  this  is  the  case  in  the 
ancient  or  original  (apx<uois)  Hebrew  characters, 
and  his  assertion  is  true  of  the  writing  on  the 
Maccabaean  coins,  and  of  the  ancient  and  even  the 
more  modern  Phoenician,  but  not  of  the  alphabet 
known  to  us  as  the  Samaritan.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  Jerome's  language  on  this  point 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  go  to  show 
that  the  Samaritan  character  is  older  than  the  7 
square  Hebrew.    One  of  these  is  derived  from  the 
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existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  most  date  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  northern  kingdom  retaining  the  ancient  writing 
which  was  once  common  to  both.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch before  the  Captivity,  and  the  opinion  which 
now  most  commonly  prevails  is  that  the  Samaritans 
received  it  first  in  the  Maccabaean  period,  and  with 
it  the  Jewish  writing  (H&vernick,  t'ml.  i.  290). 
The  question  is  still  far  from  being  decided,  and 
while  it  remains  in  this  condition  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Hupfeld  (Stud,  und 
Krit.  1830,  ii.  279,  &c.)  contends  that  the  common 
theory,  that  the  Samaritans  received  their  writing 
from  the  ancient  lsraelitish  times,  but  maintained 
it  more  faithfully  than  tiio  Jews,  is  improbable, 
because  the  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  entirely 
different  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  had,  like 
their  language,  a  preponderating  Aramaic  element : 
consequently,  if  they  had  had  a  character  peculiar 
to  themselves,  independently  of  their  sacred  book, 
it  would  rather  have  been  Aramaic.  He  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  received  their  present  writing 
with  their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  because  the 
Samaritan  character  differs  in  several  important 
particulars  from  that  on  the  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, but  coincides  in  all  characteristic  deviations 
with  the  ancient  Hebi-ew  on  the  Maccabaean  coins. 
These  deviations  are — (1)  the  horizontal  strokes  in 
Beth,  Mem,  and  Nun,  which  have  no  parallel  on 
the  Phoenician  monuments:  (2)  the  angular  heads 
of  Beth,  Daleth,  and  especially  'Am,  which  last 
never  occurs  in  an  angular  form  in  Phoenician: 
(3)  the  entirely  different  forms  of  Tsade  and  You, 
as  well  as  of  Zain  and  Samech,  which  are  not 
found  on  the  Maccabaean  coins.  In  the  Samaritan 
letters  Aleph,  Cheth,  Lamed,  Shin,  there  is  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  forms  of  the  old  Hebrew :  the 
only  marked  deviation  is  in  the  form  of  Tau.  To 
these  considerations  Hupfeld  adds  the  traditions  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  and  the  Talmud  already  given, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
their  letters  unchanged,  a  circumstance  which  is 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  these  letters 
were  regarded  by  them  with  superstitious  reverence 
as  a  sacred  character  which  had  come  to  them  from 
without,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  earlier 
indigenous  tradition  of  writing,  necessarily  became 
a  lifeless  permanent  type.  ' 

The  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  correspondence 
of  their  forms  to  their  names  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Phoenicio-Samaritan  alphabets,  snpply  another  ar- 
gument for  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  to  the 
Hebrew  square  character :  «.  g.  Am  (an  eye),  which 
on  the  coins  and  Phoenician  monuments  has  the 
form  o ;  Besh  (a  head),  q.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  Vau  (a  nail  or  peg),  Zain  (a  weapon), 
Caph  (the  hollow  hand),  correspond  to  their  forms 
better  in  the  square  character:  this,  however,  at 
most,  would  only  prove  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  same  original  alphabet  in  which  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  shape  and  name  of  each  letter 
was  more  complete.  Again,  we  trace  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  much  further  back  than  the  square 
character.  The  famous  inscription  on  the  sarco- 
T  phagus  of  Eshmunazar,  found  at  Sidon  in  1855,  is 
referred  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  date  of  the  inscription  at  Marseilles  is 
more  uncertain.  Some  would  place  it  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  there,  B.C.  600. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  recent.  Besides  these  we  have  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Sigaeum  and  Amyclae  in  the  ancient  Greek  ' 
character,  which  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hebraeo-Chaldee  character  is  not 
found  on  historic  monuments  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  A  consideration  of  the  various  readings 
which  have  arisen  from  the  interchange  of  similar 
characters  in  the  present  text  leads,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  to  results  which  are  rather  favour- 
able to  the  square  character,  for  in  this  alone  are 
the  manuscripts  written  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  following  examples  are  given,  with  one 
exception,  by  Gesenius:— 

(a)  In  the  square  alphabet  are  confounded — 

2  and  3.  n»i3t5>.  Neh.xU.14=n»J3t!'.Neh.x!L3; 

*T3|,  1  Chr.  ix.  IS  =        "en.  xL  It. 
1  and  1.  pjfi,  Gen.  xlvl.  2T=JPJJ»,  1  Chr.  I.  42. 

3  and  Q.  ni"l*3. 1 K.  vU.  40=nn*D>  2  Chr.  W.  11. 
3  and  T.  rDBTI.  P»-  xvllL  13=mE>n.  a  8«n- 

xxti.  12. 

J  and  J.  NJfO,  Ps.  xxxL  3=|iye.  Pa.  lxxl.  3. 

(6)  In  both  alphabets  are  confounded — 

1  and  "V  nBH.  1  Chr.  L  6=nB»T.  Oen.  x.  8; 

D'3T7.  1  Chr.  L  7  =  B'JTV  Oen.  x.  4 ; 

njo-  L"-  *<• »« = ntn.  i>nt.  xiv.  is ; 

Ps.  xvUl.  U=NT1.  2  Sam.  xxil.  11. 

(c)  In  the  Phoenician  alone — 

3  and  -|.  3^n.  2  Sam.  xxlll.  2»=1^n.  J  Chr.  xi.  30. 
1  and      whence  probably  »,  Josh.  xxi.  16=}Bfj;, 

1  Chr.  vl.  44.  1 
3  and  Q.  v»\JJJ,  1  Chr.  xL  3?=nj)E>.  2  9am.  xxlit  38; 

(<f)  In  neither — 

3  and  "V  QiriJ.  Neb.  »«.  »=Dim.  Btr.  H.  X 

3  and  n-  jnn. Num-  *xv|-  3*=nnn.  1  chr.  vs.  20 . 

JIDn.  1  Chr-  »>•  "  [«0=  rHOn.  Josh, 
xxl.  32. 

The  third  class  of  these  readings  seems  to  point 
to  a  period  when  the  Hebrews  used  the  Phoenician 
character,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet and  the  Hebrew  coin-writing  shows  that  the 
examples  of  which  Gesenius  makes  a  fourth  class, 
might  really  be  included  under  the  third:  for  in 
these  some  forms  of  3  and  1,  as  well  as  of  3  and 
are  by  no  means  unlike.  This  circumstance  takes 
away  some  of  the  importance  which  the  above 
results  otherwise  give  to  the  square  character. 
Indeed,  after  writing  his  Hebraische  Sprache  und 
Schrift,  Gesenius  himself  appears  to  have  modified 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in  that 
work,  and  instead  of  maintaining  that  the  square 
character,  or  one  essentially  similar  to  it,  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  LXX.,  and  that  the  Mac- 
cabees retained  the  old  character  for  their  coins,  as 
the  Arabs  retained  the  Cufic  some  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Nischi,  be  concludes  as  most 
probable,  in  his  article  Paldographie  (in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encycl.),  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  • 
first  changed  for  the  square  character  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  comparison  of  the  Phoenician 
with  the  square  alphabet  shows  that  the  latter 
could  not  be  the  immediate  development  of  the 
former,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  formed 
gradually  from  it  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  essential  difference  of 
some  characters,  and  the  similarity  of  others,  render 
it  probable  that  the  two  alphabets  are  both  de- 
scended from  one  more  ancient  than  either,  of  which 
each  has  retained  some  peculiarities.    This  mere 
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ancient  form,  Hupfeld  (Hebraische  Grammntik, 
§7^  maintains,  is  the  original  alphabet  invented  by 
the  Babylonians,  and  extended  by  the  Phoenicians. 
From  this  the  square  character  was  developed  by 
three  stages. 

1.  In  its  oldest  form  it  appears  on  Phoenician 

#  monuments,  stones,  and  coins.  The  number  of 
the  inscriptions  containing  Phoenician  writing  was 
77,  greater  and  smaller,  in  the  time  of  Gesenius, 
but  it  has  since  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar  king 
of  Sidon,  and  the  excavations  which  have  still 
more  recently  been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthage  have  brought  to  light  many  others  which 
are  now  in  the  Briti*h  Museum.  Those  described 
by  Gesenius  were  found  at  Athens  (three  bilingual), 
at  Malta  (four,  one  of  which  is  bilingual),  in 
Cyprus  among  the  ruins  of  Kitium  (thirty-three), 
in  Sicily,  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  (twelve),  and  in 
the  regions  of  Carthage  and  Numidia.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  period  between  Alexander 
and  the  age  of  Augustus.  A  Punic  inscription  on 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  brings  down  the 

1  Phoenician  character  ns  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ.  Besides  these  inscri|>- 
tions  on  stone,  there  are  a  number  of  coins  bearing 
Phoenician  characters,  of  which  those  found  in  Cilicta 
are  the  most  ancient,  and  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Persian  domination.  The  character  on  all  these  is 
essentially  the  same.  In  its  best  form  It  is  tound 
on  the  Sicilian,  Maltese,  Cyprian,  and  Carthaginian 
inscriptions.  On  the  Cilicinn  coins  it  is  perhaps  most 
original,  degenerating  on  the  later  coins  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Spain,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  be- 
coming almost  a  cursive  character  in  the  monuments 
of  Numidia  and  the  African  provinces.    There  are 

f  no  final  letters  and  no  divisions  of  woids.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  as  it  is 
thus  discovei-ed  are,  that  it  is  purely  consonantal ; 
that  it  consists  of  twenty-two  letters  writteu  from 
right  to  left,  and  is  distinguished  by  strong  perpen- 
dicular strokes  and  the  closed  heads  of  the  letters ; 
that  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  were  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  may  be  inferred 
irom  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  which  came 
immediately  from  Phoenicia;  and  that  originally 
the  alphabet  was  pictorial,  the  letters  representing 
figures.  This  last  position  has  beeu  strongly  opposed 
by  Wuttke  (Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi.  75,  &c.), 
who  maintains  that  the  ancient  Phoenician  al- 
phabet contaius  no  traces  of  a  pictorial  diameter, 
aud  that  the  letters  are  simply  combinations  of 
strokes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  bis  argu- 
ments, and  the  leader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  his  article.  This  ancient  Phoenician 
character  in  its  earliest,  form  was  probably,  says 

j  Hupfeld,  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Ca- 
iiaanites,  and  used  by  them  during  the  wnole  period 
of  the  living  language  till  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Closely  allied  with  it  are  the  characters  on 
the  Maccabaean  coins,  and  the  Samaritan  alphabet. 

2.  While  the  old  writing  remained  so  almost 
iit'changed  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans, 
it  was  undergoing  a  gradual  transformation  among 
its  original  inventors,  the  Aramaeans,  especially 

t  those  of  the  West.  This  transformation  was  effected 
by  opening  the  heads  of  the  letters,  and  by  bending 
the  perpendicular  stroke  into  a  horizontal  one,  which 
in  the  cursive  character  served  for  a  connecting 
stroke,  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  stone  for  a  basis 
or  foundation  for  the  letters.  The  character  in  this 
form  is  found  in  the  earliest  stage  on  the  stone  of 
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Carpentras.  where  the  letters  JJ.  3*  T  T,  hurt  open 
heads ;  a'id  later  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  where  the  characters  are  distinguished  by 
the  open  heads  degenerating  sometimes  to  a  point, 
and  by  horizontal  connecting  strokes.    Besides  the 
stone  of  Carpentras,  the  older  form  of  the  modified 
Aramaean  character  is  found  on  some  fragments  of 
papyrus  found  in  Kgypt,  and  preserved  in  the  Library 
at  Turin,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Duke  of  Blacas. 
Plates  of  these  are  given  in  Gesenius'  Monument  a 
Phoenicia  (tab.  28-33).   They  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and  are  written  in  an  Ara- 
maic dialect.    The  inscription  on  the  Carpentras 
stone  was  the  work  of  heathen  scribes,  probably, 
as  Dr.  Levy  suggests  (Zeitseh.  d.  D.  M.  G.  xi.  67*>, 
the  Babylonian  colonists  of  Egypt ;  the  writing  of 
the  papyri  he  attributes  to  Jews.    The  inscription 
on  the  vase  of  t  he  Serapeum  at  Memphis  is  placed 
by  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  M.  Mariette  in-the  4th 
century  B.C.  In  the  Blacas  fragments  the  heads  of 
the  letters  3.  1.  "I,  have  fallen  away  altogether. 
In  the  forms  of  fl.  IT.  3  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
figures  of  the  square  character.    The  final  forms  off 
Caph  and  Nm  occur  lor  the  first  time.    The  Pal- 
myrene  writing  represents  a  later  stage,  and  belongs 
principally  to  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Pal- 
myra.   The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  the  year 
396  of  the  Greeks  (a.d.  84),  and  the  latest  to  the 
year  569  (a.d.  257).    The  writing  was  not  coo- 
fined  to  Palmyra,  for  an  inscription  in  the  same 
character  was  found  at  Abilene.    The  Palmyreue 
inscriptions  aie  fifteen  in  number:  ten  bilingual,  in 
Syriac  nnd  Greek,  and  Syriac  and  Latin.    Two  are 
preserved  at  Koine,  four  at  Oxford.    Those  at  Home 
differ  from  the  rest,  in  having  lost  the  heads  of  the 
letters  3.  1  "1-  J>.  while  the  forms  of  the  \  O-  D 
are  like  the  Phoenician.    Of  the  cursive  Assyrian 
writing,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Aramaean, 
Mr.  Layard  remarks,  "  On  monuments  and  remains 
purely  Syrian,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  a  foreign 
people,  only  one  form  of  character  has  been  discovered, 
aud  it  so  closely  resembles  the  cuisive  of  Assyria, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  origin  of  the  two.  If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whether  Phoenicians  or  others,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  letters,  and  those  letter's  were  such  as 
exist  upon  the  earliest  monuments  of  that  country, 
the  cursive  character  of  the  Assyrians  may  have  been 
as  ancient  as  the  cuneiform.  However  that  may  be, 
this  hieratic  character  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
Assyria  on  remains  of  a  very  early  epoch,  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  simple  perpendicular  and  • 
horizontal  lines  preceded  rounded  forms,  being  better  ' 
suited  to  letters  carved  on  stone  tablets  or  rocks. 
At  Nimroud  the  cursive  writing  was  found  on  part 
of  an  alabaster  vase,  and  on  fragments  of  pottery, 
taken  out  of  the  rubbish  covering  the  ruins.  On 
the  alabaster  vase  it  accompanied  an  inscription  in 
the  cuneiform  character,  containing  the  name  of  the 
Khorsabad  king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  from 
several  circumstances,  the  vase  must  be  attributed. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar "  (Nin.  ii.  pp.  165,  166). 
M.  Fresnel  discovered  at  Kasr  some  titty  fragments 
of  pottery  covered  with  thU  cursive  character  in 
ink.    These,  too,  are  said  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Journ.  Asiat.  July  1853,  p.  77). 
Dr.  Levy  {Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.G.  ix.  465)  maintains., 
in  accordance  with  the  Talmudic  tradition,  that 
the  Jews  acquired  this  cursive  writing  in  Babylon, 
and  brought  it  back  with  them  after  the  Captivity 
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together  with  the  Chaldee  language,  and  that  it  v 

gradually  displaced  the  older  alphabet,  of  which  r 

fragments  remain  in  the  forms  of  the  final  letters,  o 

3.  While  this  modification  was  taking  place  * 

in  the  Aramaic  letters,  a  similar  process  of  change  t 

was  going  on  in  the  old  character  among  the  Jews.  " 

We  already  find  indications  of  this  in  the  Macca-  » 

baean  coins,  where  the  straight  strokes  of  some  t 

letters  are  broken.    The  Aramaic  character,  too,  t 

bad  apparently  an  influence  upon  the  Hebrew,  pro-  ■ 

portioned  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Aramaic  • 

dialect  upon  the  Hebrew  language.    The  heads  of  * 

the  letters  still  left  in  the  Paimyrene  character  are  s 

removed,  the  position  and  length  of  several  obliqne  > 

strokes  are  altered  (as  in  ft  ft  X  II).  It  lost  the  i 
character  of  a  cursive  hand  by  the  separation  of 

the  several  letters,  and  the  stiff  ornaments  which  « 

they  received  at  the  hands  of  calligraphers,  and  thus  > 

became  an  angular,  uniform,  broken  character,  from  < 

'  which  it  receives  its  name  square  (V31D  3113).  1 

In  the  letters  K-  3..  J.  3.  D.  3.  D.  jl.tt  fl.'the  J 
Aegypto-Aramaic  appears  the  older,  and  the  Pal-  , 
myrene  most  resembles  the  square  character.    In  i 
others,  on  the  contrary,  as  ft  Q,  p.  1,  the  square  j 
character  is  closely  allied  to  the  forms  in  the  Blacas  \ 
fragments;  and  in  some,  as  "1,  ft  V  t-    C,  both  i 
the  older  alphabets  agree  with  the  square  character.  < 
So  far  as  regards  the  development  of  the  square  i 
character  from  the  Aramaean,  as  it  appears  on  the  i 
stone  of  Carpentras  and  the  rains  of  Palmyra,  Hup-  ' 
feld  and  Gesenius  are  substantially  agreed,  but  they  I 
differ  widely  on  another  and  very  important  point.  ' 
Gesenius  is  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  the  : 
tradition  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  Origen,  and  : 
Jerome,  that  the  Hebrews  at  some  peiiod  adopted  a 
character  different  from  their  own.    The  Chaldee  ■ 
square  alphabet  he  considers  as  originally  of  Ara-  1 
tnaic  origin,  but  transferred  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
To  this  conclusion  he  appears  to  be  drawn  by  the 
name  Assyrian  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  square 
character,  which  he  infers  was  probably  the  ancient 
character  of  Assyria.    If  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments;  and.  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  a  theory  upon  a 
name,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  uncertain. 
The  change  of  alphabet  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Aramaean,  and  the  development  of  the  Syriac  from 
the  Aramaean,  Gesenius  regards  as  two  distinct 
circumstances,  which  took  place  at  different  times, 
and  were  separated  by  a  considerable  interval.  The 
formation  of  the  square  character  he  maintains  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  after 
Christ.     Hupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
show  of  reason,  rejects  altogether  the  theory  of  an 
abrupt  change  of  character,  because  he  doubts 
whether  .any  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  simple 
exchange  of  alphabets  in  the  case  of  a  people  who 
have  already  a  tradition  of  writing.    The  ancient 
•  letters  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  from  that  period  writing  did  not  cease,  but  was 
rather  more  practised  in  the  transcription  of  the 
sacred  books.  Besides,  on  comparing  the  Paimyrene 
with  the  square  character,  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  has  been  altered  and  developed,  a  result 
which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  a 
communication  from  without  which  overwhelmed 
all  tradition  and  spontaneity.    The  case  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a  people 
who  received  an  alphabet  entire,  which  they  re- 
garded as  sacred  in  consequence  of  its  association 


with  their  sacred  book,  and  which  they  therefore 
retained  unaltered  with  superstitious  fidelity.  More- 
over, in  the  old  Hebrew  writing  on  the  coins  we 
see  already  a  tendency  to  several  important  altera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  the  open  heads  of  3  and  "I, 
and  the  base  lines  of  3,  3.  D.  3 ;  and  many  letters, 
as  n,  are  derived  rather  from  the  coin-character 
than  from  the  Paimyrene,  while  0  and  p  are  en- 
tirely Phoenician.  Finally,  Hupfeld  adds,  "  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable — nay,  almost  in- 
conceivable—that the  Jews,  in  the  fervour  of  their 
then  enthusiasm  for  their  sacred  books,  should,  con- 
sciously and  without  apparent  reason,  have  adopted 
a  foreign  character  and  abandoned  the  ancient  writ- 
ing of  their  fathers." 

Assuming,  then,  as  approximately  true,  that  the 
square  character  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development,  and  ' 
that  it  was  not  adopted  in  its  present  shape  from 
without,  but  became  what  it  is  by  an  internal 
organic  change,  we  have  further  to  consider  at  what 
time  it  acquired  its  present  form.  Kopp  (Bilder 
und  Schriften,  ii.  p.  177)  places  it  as  late  as  the 
4th  century  after  Christ;  but  he  appears  to  be 
guided  to  his  conclusion  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
the  Paimyrene  character,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  extended  into  the  3rd  century.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  from  several  considerations,  that 
in  the  4th  century  the  square  character  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  it  r  to  this  day,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  so.  The  descriptions  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
coincide  most  exactly  with  the  present ;  for  both 
are  acquainted  with  final  letters,  and  describe  as 
similar  those  letters  which  resemble  each  other  in 
the  modern  alphabet,  as,  for  instance,  3  and  3,  1 
and  "I,  i*l  and  11,  1  and  \  t  and  J,  D  and  D.  The 
calligraphic  ornaments  which  were  employed  in  the 
wilting  of  the  synagogue  rolls,  as  the  Taggin  on 
the  letters  J*  3  T  3  D  }?  tP,  the  point  in  the  broken 
headline  of  n  (ft),  and  many  other  prescriptions  for 
the  orthography  of  the  Torah  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  show  that  Hebrew  calligraphy,  under 
the  powerful  protection  of  minute  laws  observed 
with  superstitious  reverence,  had  long  received  its 
full  development,  and  was  become  a  fixed  unalter- 
able type,  as  it  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
change  of  character,  moreover,  not  only  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  the  Talmud,  but  even  as  early  as 
Origen,  was  an  event  already  long  past,  and  so  old 
and  involved  in  the  darkness  of  fable  as  to  be  attri- 
buted in  the  common  legend  to  Ezra,  or  by  most  of 
the  Talmudists  to  God  Himself.  The  very  obscurity 
which  surrounds  the  meaning  of  the  terms  J*JT1 
and  n^lCK  as  applied  to  the  old  and  new  writing 
respectively,  is  another  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmudists  the  square  character  had  become 
permanent,  and  that  the  history  of  the  changes 
through  which  it  had  passed  had  been  lost.  In 
the  Mishna  (Shabb.  xii.  5)  the  case  is  mentioned  of 
two  Zains  (tt)  being  written  for  Cheth  (n),  which 
could  only  be  true  of  the  square  character.  The 
often-quoted  passage,  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is  gene- 
rally brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  square 
character  must  hare  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  who  mentions  libra,  or  yod,  as  the  small- 
,  est  letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer 
-  in  use,  but  that  the  Paimyrene  character,  or  one 
very  much  like  it,  had  been  introduced.  Fran  these 
circumstances  we  may  infer,  with  Hupfeld  {Stud.  »mt 
i  Krit.  1830,  ii.  288),  that  Wbiston's  conjecture  is 
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approximately  true;  namely,  that  about  the  first  or 
second  century  after  Christ  the  square  character 
assumed  its  present  form ;  though  in  a  question  in- 
volved in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  great  positiveness.* 

Nert  to  the  scattered  hints  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  the  meet  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is 
supplied  by  the  so-called  Alphabetum  Jesuitarum, 
which  is  found  in  a  MS.  (Codex  Marchalianus,  now 
lost)  of  the  LXX.  of  Lam.  ii.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Greek  scribe,  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  or  more 
probably  entirely  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  who  copied 
slavishly  the  letters  which  were  before  him.  In  this 
alphabet  n  is  written  n ;  *  and  1  are  of  nearly  equal 
length,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  two  dots ; 
p  is  made  like  p,  and  n  like  H.  The  letters  on  the 
two  Abraxas  gems  in  his  possession  were  thought 
by  Montraucon  (Praelim.  ad  Hex.  Orig.  i.  22,  23) 
to  have  been  Hebrew ;  but  as  they  have  not  been 
fairly  deciphered,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
them.  Other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  written  by  ignorant  scribes  are 
fouud  in  a  Codex  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  Treschow  ( Tent.  descr.  Cod. 
Vet.  aliquot  Or.  N.  T.),  and  three  have  been 
edited  from  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  in  the  Xouveaa 
Traiti  Diplomatique  published  by  the  Benedictines. 
To  these,  as  to  the  Alphabetum  Jesuitarum,  Ken- 
nicott  justly  attributes  no  value  {Dissert.  Gen.  p. 
69  note).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hebrew 
writing  of  a  monk,  taken  from  the  work  of  Rabmius 
Maurus,  De  inventione  linguarwn.  The  Jews  them- 
selves recognize  a  double  character  in  the  writing 
of  their  synagogue  rolls.  The  earlier  of  these  is 
called  the  Tarn  writing  (31*13  DID,  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Tarn,  the  grandson  of  Rashi,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  12th  century,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  inventor;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  letters,  the  epithet  Turn  being 
then  taken  as  a  significant  epithet  of  the  square 
character,  in  which  sense  the  expression  fQ'JlS) 
n&n,  cfthtbdh  thammih  occurs  in  the  TuJmud 
(Shabbath,  fol.  103  6).  Phylacteries  written  in 
this  character  were  hence  called  Tarn  tephillin.  The 
letters  have  fine  pointed  comers  and  perpendicular 
taggm  (J'jn ',  or  little  strokes  attached  to  the  seven 
letters  fjUBVC.  The  Tarn  writing  is  chiefly 
found  in  (ierman  synagogue  rolls,  and  probably 
also  in  those  of  the  Polish  Jews.  The  Welsh  writ- 
ing (31*13  zhv) ),  to  which  the  Jews  assign  a  later 
date  than  to  the  other,  usually  occurs  in  the  syna- 
gogue rolls  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  Spanish  ! 
and  Eastern  Jews.  The  figures  of  the  letters  are 
rounder  than  in  the  Tom  writing,  and  the  tayrjin, 
or  crown-like  ornaments,  terminate  in  a  thick  point. 
But  besides  these  two  forms  of  writing,  which  are 
not  essentially  distinct,  there  are  minor  differences 
observable  in  the  manuscripts  of  different  countries. 
The  Spanish  character  is  the  most  regular  and 
simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part  large  and  bold, 
forming  a  true  square  character.  The  German  is 
more  sloping  and  compressed,  with  pointed  corners ; 
but  finer  than  the  Spanish.  Between  these  the 
French  and  Italian  character  is  intermediate,  and  is 
hence  called  by  Kennicott  (Diss.  Gen.  p.  71)  cha- 

*  Another  link  between  tbc  Palmyrene  and  tbe  square 
character  is  supplied  by  the  writing  on  some  of  the 
Babylonian  bowls,  described  by  Mr.  Layard  (Jfin.  and 
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trader  intermedins.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  the  forms  of  the  letter* 
are  rounder  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii.  37-41 ;  Tychsen. 
Tentamen  de  ear.  cod.  Hebr.  V.  T.  MSS.  generi- 
bus,  p.  264 ;  Bellermann,  De  usu  p^leog.  Hebr. 
p.  43). 

The  Alphabet. — The  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems ;  Pss.  xxv.,  xixiv.,  xrrvii., 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31 ;  Lam. 
i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  same 
number.  Irenaeus  '  Adv.  Haer.  ii.  24)  says  that 
the  ancient  sacred  letters  were  ten  in  number.  It 
has  been  argued  by  many  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only  of  sixteen  letters, 
or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen,  T.  D-  3-  D>  D-  Tt 
being  omitted.  The  legend  as  told  by  Pliny  (vii. 
56}  is  as  follows.  Cadmus  brought  with  him  into 
Greece  sixteen  letters ;  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  Palamedes  added  four  others,  6,  E,  ♦,  X,  and 
Simonides  of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  V,  fl.  Ari- 
stotle recognized  eighteen  letters  of  the  original 
alphabet,  ABrAEZIKAMNOriP2TT*>,  to 
which  e  and  X  were  added  by  Epicharmus  (cornp. 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14).  By  Isidore  of  Seville  (Ori,i. 
i.  3)  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen.  Bat  in  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  Herodotus  (v. 
58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the 
number  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters. 
It  is  tiue  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  organic  arrangement 
first  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
Dr.  Donaldson  (New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.) 
says,  "  Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  sibilants, 
T,  D-  V-  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these 
four  sibilant*  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest 
state  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  P, 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulation  D 
(Judges  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  namely  this 
0,  or  samech.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which  is 
only  a  softened  form  of  koph,  the  liquid  resA,  and  the 
semivowel  jod,  which  are  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion. . .  The  remaining  16  letters  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  tt.  3.  3.  "1.  fl.  V  Tl  O-  D.  3.  D- 
y>  &  p.  n.  If  we  examine  this  order  more  mi- 
nutely, we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental, but  strictly  organic  according  to  the  Semitic 
articulation.  We  have  four  classes,  each  consisting  t 
of  4  letters:  the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3  mutes  preceded  by  a  breathing,  the  third  of  tbe 
3  liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed  the 
oldert  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contains  the 
three  supernumerary  mutes  preceded  by  a  breath- 
ing." The  original  16  letters  of  the  iS  reek  alphabet, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic,  are  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  (i6«f.  p.  175). 

epn 

nor 


Bab.  60S),  which  Dr.  Levy  (Zeitach.  d.  D.  M.  O.) 
to  the  7th  century  ajk 
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"  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  it  is  now  given  in  the 
grammars,  F  and  Q  are  omitted,  and  10  other  cha- 
racters added  to  these."  The  Shemitic  Uade  (V) 
became  zeta  (f),  caph  (3)  became  kappa  (*),  and 
yod  ( * )  became  iota  (i).  Jtcsh  (1)  was  adopted  and 
called  rho  (p),  and  JUt>,  which  was  used  by  the 
Dorians  for  Sly/m  (Her.  i.  139),  is  only  another 
form  of  zain  ( t ).  Shin  (B>)  or  Sm  (°B>),  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  {?,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  has 
changed  places  with  ffiyfia,  the  Shemitic  samech, 
just  as  Cvfa  has  been  transferred  from  its  position. 
In  like  munuer  mem  became  juv,  and  nun  became 
vv.  With  the  remaining  Greek  letters  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  appeal-  to  liave  been 
Shemitic  in  origin,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  known  to  as. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  Psalms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  For 
instance,  iu  Lam.  ii„  Hi.,  iv.,  D  stands  before  y:  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  V  stands  before  B,  and  J?  is  wanting:  m 
Pss.  xxv.,  xxxiv.  1  is  omitted,  and  in  both  there  is  a 
final  verse  after  J"l  beginning  with  B.  Hence  B  has 
beeu  compared  with  the  Greek  <p,  and  the  transpo- 
sition of  V  and  V  has  been  explained  from  the  inter- 
change of  these  letters  in  Aramaic.  But  as  there 
are  other  irregularities  in  the  alphabetical  Psalms, 
no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  these  points.  We  rind 
tor  example,  in  Ps.  xxv.  two  verses  beginning  with 
K,  while  3  is  omitted  ;  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  two  begin 
with  1,  and  so  on. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  LXX. 
of  the  lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
as  printed  by  Mai,  and  in  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
gustanus,  published  by  Tischendorf.  Both  these 
ancient  witnesses  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
in  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  Hebrew  letters 
were  known  by  the  same  names  as  at  the  present 
day.  These  names  all  denote  sensible  objects  which 
nad  a  resemblance  to  the  original  form  of  the  letters, 
preserved  partly  in  the  square  alphabet,  partly  in 
the  Phoenician,  and  partly  perhaps  in  the  Alphabet 
from  which  both  were  derived. 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with  their  names 
and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so  tar  as  they  can 
be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 
K,  Aleph.   S|ta=S^K,  an  ox  (comp.  Plut.  Symp. 

Qitaest.  ix.  2,  §3).  Iu  the  old  Phoenician 
forms  of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  re- 
semblance to  an  ox-head,  Jf--^.  Gr.  &k<pa. 

3,  Beth.  1V3=TV3,  a  house.  The  figure  in  the 
square  character  corresponds  more  to  its 
name,  while  the  Ethiopic  D  has  greater  re- 
semblance to  a  tent.    Gr.  0qra  (B). 

3,  Gimel.   So'i=^Di,  a  camel.    The  ancient 

V     •  T  T 

form  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  this  animal.  In  Phoenician  it  is  "  L 
and  in  Ethiopic*") ,  which  when  turned  rouiid 
became  the  Greek  ydpfia  {=ya)iKa),  r. 
Geseuius  holds  that  the  earliest  lorm  *f 
represented  the  camel's  hump. 

7,  Daleth.  rb"^  —  rb'f,  a  door.  The  significance 
of  the  name  is  seen  in  the  older  form  4  > 
whence  the  Greek  S4\ra,  A,  a  tent-door. 

n.  He.    ten,  without  any  probable  derivation  ; 
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perhaps  corrupted,  or  merely  a  technical 
term.    Ewald  says  it  is  the  same  as  the 

Arabic  *yt>,  a  hole,  fissure.  Hupfeld  con- 
nects it  with  the  interjection  HIT  "  lo  1" 
The  corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which  is 
the  Phoenician  =i  turned  from  left  to  right. 
1,  Vau.  11,  a  hook  or  tent-peg ;  the  same  as  the 
old  Greek  $av  (  F),  the  form  of  which  re- 
sembles the  Phoenician  /<>. 

«  T 

t,  Zain.  ft,  probably  =  jLul,  zaino,  a  weapon, 
sword  (Ps.  xliv.  7) :  omitting  the  final  letter, 
it  was  called  also  >t,  zai (Mish.  Shabb.  xii.  5). 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Greek  Sctv. 

(I,  C/ieth.  JVn,  a  fence,  enclosure  ( =  Arab. 
1oJls»>  <">m  kLa».  Syr.  ^O-w,  to  sur- 
round). Compare  the  Phoen.  ^.  Cheth 
is  the  Greek  i)to  (H). 

O,  Tet.  D»t3,  a  snake,  or  JVB,  a  basket.  The 
Greek  <Kjto. 

\  Tod.  li»="P,  a  hand.  The  form  of  the 
letter  was  perhaps  originally  longer,  as  in 
the  Greek  I  {Una).  The  Phoenician  (m) 
and  Samaritan  (fflf)  figures  have  a  kind  of 
distant  resemblance  to  three  fingers.  In 
Ethiopic  the  name  of  the  letter-  is  yoman, 
the  right  hand. 
3,  Caph.  P|3,  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The 
Greek  KdVira  ((c)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form 
(h)  reversed. 

h,  Lamed.  1Er>,  a  cudgel  or  ox-goad  (comp. 
Judg.  HU  81).  The  Greek  *4pPSa  (A) ; 
Phoenician,  L,^. 

D,  Mem.  D,D=D^D,  water,  as  it  is  commonly 
explained,  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan 
^3  .  In  the  old  alphabets  it  is  *f  ,  in  which 
Gesenius  sees  the  figure  of  a  trident,  and  so 
possibly  the  symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Greek 
fid  corresponds  to  the  old  word  ID,  "  water," 
Job  ix.  30. 

J,  Nun.  flj,  a  fish,  inChaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  *J.  On  the  Maltese  inscriptions  it  is 
nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  its  name. 
The  Greek  vv  is  derived  from  it. 

D,  Samech.  T)DD,  a  prop,  from  'rjOD,  to  support ; 
perhaps,  says  Gesenius,  the  same  as  the 
Syriac  )*>Ytm.  smoco,  a  triclinium.  But 
this  interpretation  is  solely  fouuded  on  the 
rounded  form  of  the  letter  in  the  square 
alphabet ;  and  he  has  in  another  place  ( Sltm. 
Phocn.  p.  83;  shewn  how  this  has  come  from 
the  old  Phoenician,  which  has  no  likeness  to 
a  triclinium,  or  to  anything  else  save  a  flush 
of  lightning  striking  a  church  spire.  The 
Greek  aiyim  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Samech,  as  its  form  is  from  the  Phoenician 
character,  although  its  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  occupied  by  (T. 

J?,  'Aia.        an  eye ;  in  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
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alphabets  0.  Originally  it  had  two  powers, 
as  in  Arabic,  and  was  represented  in  the  LXX. 
by  r,  or  a  simple  breathing. 

D,  Pe.  NB  =  nB,  a  mouth.  The  Greek  *f  is 
from  'B,  the  construct  form  of  DB. 

X,  Tsade.  H3t  or  HJt,  a  fish-hook  or  prong,  for 
spearing  the  larger  fish.  Others  explain  it 
as  a  nose,  or  an  owl.  One  of  the  Phoenician 
forms  is  }f .  From  tsade  is  derived  the 
Greek  firo. 

p,  Koph.  S|\p,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
(_»<!.  the  back  of  the  head.  Gesenius  ori- 
ginally explained  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
Chaldee  ffip,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  an  axe.  Hitzig  ren- 
dered it  "  ear,"  and  others  "  a  pole."  The 
old  Hebrew  foitn  (P),  inverted  1  ,  became 
the  Greek  koVs-o  ( S  ) ;  and  the  form  (  q  ), 
which  occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracusan  coins, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

"1,  Resh.  tV»n,  a  head  (comp.  Aram.  B'NT=B'tri). 
The  Phoenician  CJ  when  turned  round  be- 
came the  Greek  P,  the  name  of  which,  bi, 
is  corrupted  from  Resh. 

V?  Shin  |'B>|  Compare  |tt>,  a  tooth,  sometimes 
*    It  \   used  for  a  jagged  promontory, 

b  Sin.    t»t5>jThe  letters!?  and b>  were  probably 
at  first  one  letter,  and  afterwards  became 
distinguished  by  the  diacritic  point,  which 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  called  by  him 
accentus  (Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  ii.  23;  Am. 
viii.  12).    In  Ps.  cxix.  161-168,  and  Lam. 
Hi.  61-63,  they  are  used  promiscuously,  and 
in  Lam.  iv.  21  fc>  is  put  for       The  narra- 
tive in  Judg.  xii.  6  points  to  a  diffeience  of 
dialect,  marked  by  the  difference  in  sound 
of  these  two  letters.    The  Greek  fi  is  de- 
rived from  Shin,  as  vv  from  Nun. 
n,  Tau.   IB,  a  mark  or  sigu  (Ez.  ix.  4) ;  probably 
a  sign  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as  cattle 
were  marked  with.    This  signification  cor- 
responds to  the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew 
letter  on  coins  +,  X,  from  the  former  of 
which  comes  the  Greek  rat  (TJ. 
In  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  alphabet 
given  by  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  x,  5)  it  is  evident 
that  Tsade  was  called  Tsedek,  and  Koph  was  called 
Kol.  The  Polish  Jews  still  call  the  former  Tsadek. 

Divisions  of  vords. — Hebrew  was  originally 
written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
1  divisions  between  the  words.  In  most  Greek  in- 
scriptions there  are  no  such  divisions,  though  in 
several  of  the  oldest,  as  the  Eugubiue  Tables  and 
the  Sigaean  inscription,  there  are  one  or  two,  while 
others  have  as  many  as  three  points  which  serve 
this  purpose.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions.  Most  have  no  divisions  of  words 
at  all,  but  others  have  a  point,  except  where  the 
words  are  closely  connected.  The  cuneiform  cha- 
racter has  the  same  point,  as  well  as  the  .Samaritan, 
and  in  Cufic  the  words  are  separated  by  spaces,  as 
in  the  Aramaeo-Egyptian  writing.  The  various 
readings  in  the  LXX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this 
version  was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  ilSS.  which  the 
translators  used  the  words  were  written  in  a  con- 
tinuous series.    The  modern  synagogue  rolls  and 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  no 
vowel-points,  but  the  words  are  divided,  and  the 
Samaritan  in  this  respect  differs  but  little  from  the 
Hebrew. 

Final  letters,  4v. — In  addition  to  the  letters 
above  described,  we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
printed  books  the  forms  "J.  D.  j.  S).  f,  which  are  the 
shapes  assumed  by  the  letters  3.  &  J.  &  It,  when 
they  occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  invention 
was  clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  render  reading  , 
more  easy  by  distinguishing  one  woixi  from  another, 
but  they  are  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The 
various  readings  of  the  LXX.  show,  as  has  been 
already  said,  that  that  version  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  divisions  of  words  were  not  marked,  and 
consequently  at  this  time  there  could  be  no  final 
letters.  Gesenius  at  first  maintained  that  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  there  were  neither  final  let- 
ters nor  divisions  of  words,  but  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, though  with  a  little  exhibition  of  temper, 
that  the  final  nun  was  found  there,  alter  his  error 
had  been  pointed  out  by  Kopp  (Mid.  u.  Schr.  ii. 
132 ;  Ges.  Man.  Phoen.  p.  82).  In  the  Aramaeo- 
Egyptian  writing  both  final  caph  and  final  mas 
occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  fragments  given 
by  Gesenius.  The  live  final  letters  "  are  mentioned 
in  Bereshith  Rabba  fparash.  i.  fol.  1,  4),  and  in 
both  Talmuds;  in  the  one  (T.  Bab.  Sabbat,  fol. 
104,  1)  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  seers  oi 
prophets,  and  in  the  other  (T.  Hieros.  MegiUah, 
fol.  71,  4)  to  be  an  Halacah  or  tradition  of  Moses, 
from  Siuai ;  yea,  by  an  ancient  writer  (Pirke  Eh- 
ezer,  c.  48)  they  are  said  to  be  known  by  Abra- 
ham" (Gill,  Dissertation  concerning  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Heb.  Language,  &c,  p.  69).  The  final  mem 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  i"mD^  (Is.  ix.  6;  is 
mentioned  in  both  Talmuds  (Talm.  Bab.  Sanhedrin. 
fol.  94,  1 ;  Talm.  Jer.  Sanh.  fol.  27,  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (in  loc.).  In  another  passage  Jerome  (Pro!, 
ad  Libr.  Reg.)  speaks  of  the  final  letters  as  if  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  test  of  the  alphabet.  The 
similarity  of  shape  between  final  mem  (0)  and 
samech  (D)  is  indicated  by  the  dictum  of  Rab 
Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Me- 
gillah,  c.  1;  Shabbath,  fol.  104, 1),  that  "mem 
and  samech,  which  were  on  the  Tables  (of  the  Law) 
stood  by  a  miracle,"  It  was  a  tradition  among  the 
Jews  that  the  letters  on  the  tables  of  stone  given 
to  Moses  were  cut  through  the  stone,  so  as  to  be 
legible  on  both  sides ;  hence  the  miracle  by  which 
mem  and  samech  kept  their  place.  The  final  letters 
were  also  known  to  Epiphanius  (De  Mens,  et  Pun- 
deribus,  §4).  In  our  piesent  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  are  instances  in  which  final  letters  occur 
in  the  middle  of  words  (see  Is.  ix.  6,  as  above), 
and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  end  of  words  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  letters  are  employed  (Neb,  ii.  13 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  1) ;  but  these  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  clerical  errors,  which  in  some  MSS.  are  corrected. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letters  of  a  word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line  without  any  ind  ention 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  M  ^S. 
a  twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case.  It 
at  the  end  of  a  line  the  scribe  found  that  he  had 
not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he  either  WTOte 
as  many  letters  as  he  could  of  this  word,  but  left 
them  unpointed,  and  put  the  complete  word  in  the 
next  line,  or  he  made  use  of  what  are  called  ex- 
tended letters,  iiterae  diMabiles  fas  K,  n.  and 
the  like),  in  order  to  till  up  the  sii|icrabunJ:uit 
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'space.  In  the  former  case,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  incomplete,  the 
last  of  the  unpointed  letters  was  left  unfinished,  or 
a  sign  was  placed  after  them,  resembling  sometimes 
an  inverted  3,  and  sometimes  like  Jl,  )),  or  O.  If 
the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  inconsiderable 
it  is  either  filled  up  by  the  fiist  letter  of  the  next 
word,  or  by  any  letter  whatever,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
mark.  In  some  cases,  where  the  space  is  too  small 
tor  one  or  two  consonants,  the  scribe  wrote  the 
excluded  letters  in  a  smaller  form  on  the  margin 
above  the  line  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  li.  57-59).  That 
abbreviations  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writing  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Macca- 
liean  coins.  In  MSS.  the  frequently  recurring 
words  are  represented  by  writing  some  of  their 
letters  only,  as  '"IB"  or  for  ^NTB»,  and  a 

frequently  recurring  phrase  by  the  first  letters  of 
its  words  with  the  mark  of  abbreviation ;  as  Tl  h  "3 
for  HDn  D^ob  O,  «  or  >">  for  mil',  which  is 
also  written  or  ,\  The  greater  and  smaller 
letters  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  words  (comp. 
Ps.  lxxx.  16;  Gen.  ii.  4),  the  suspended  letters 
(Judg.  xviii.  30 ;  Ps.  lxxx.  14),  and  the  inverted 
letters  (Num.  x.  35),  are  transferred  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Masoretes,  and  have  all  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  an  allegorical  explanation.  In  Judg. 
xviii.  30  the  suspended  nun  in  the  word  "Ma- 
nasseh,"  without  which  the  name  is  "  Moses,"  is 
said  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
which  the  idolatry  of  his  grandson  conferred  upon 
the  great  lawgiver.  Similarly  the  small  3  in  the 
word  "to  weep  for  her"  (Gen.  xxiii.  2), 

is  explained  by  Baal  Hntturim  as  indicating  that 
Abraham  wept  little,  because  Sarah  was  an  old 
woman. 

Numbers  were  indicated  either  by  letters  or 
*  figures.  The  latter  are  found  on  Phoenician  coins, 
ou  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar,  on  the  Pal- 
myrene  inscriptions,  and  probably  also  in  the  Ara- 
maeo-Egyptian  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  letters 
are  found  used  as  numerals  on*  the  Maccabaean 
coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  their  early  adop- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  among  the  Greeks  may 
t  have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies  that  figures 
and  letters  representing  numbers  may  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  many  discrepancies  in  numbers  may  be 
explained  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  1  Sam.  vi. 
19,  for  50,070  the  Syriac  has  5070;  in  1  K.  iv.  26 
[v.  6 J  Solomon  had  40,000  horses,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ii.  25  he  has  only  4000 ; 
according  to  2  Sam.  x.  18  David  destroyed  700 
chariots  of  the  Syrians,  while  in  1  Chr.  xii.  18 
the  number  is  increased  to  7000.  If  figures  were 
in  use  such  discrepancies  are  easily  intelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  seven  years  of  famine  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  13  may  be  reconciled  with  the  three  of  1  Chr. 
xxi.  12  and  the  LXX.  by  supposing  that  a  scribe, 
writing  the  square  character,  mistook  1  (  =  3)  for 
T  (  =  7).  Again,  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  Jehornm  dies 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaving  a  son,  Ahaziah,  who  was 
42  (2  Chr.  xxii.  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  K.  viii.  26  Ahaziah  is  only  22,  so  that  the  scribe 
probably  read  3D  instead  of  33.  On  the  whole, 
Geaenius  concludes,  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  letters,  but  he  deprecates  any  attempt 
to  explain  by  this  means  the  enormous  numbere  we 


meet  with  in  the  descriptions  of  armies  and  wealth, 
and  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Geu.  v. 

Vowel-points  and  diacritical  marks.—  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  discuss  fully  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points  and  other  marks  which  are 
found  in  the  writing  of  Hebrew  MSS.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  give  a  summary  of 
results,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  of 
fuller  information.  Almost  all  the  learned  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages  maintained  the  equal  antiquity 
of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro-  f 
duction  of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  uni- 
formity of  opinion  are  some  few  hints  of  a  ben  Ezra, 
and  a  doubtful  passage  of  the  book  Cozri.  The 
same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  writers 
Raymund  Martini  (cir.  1278),  Perez  de  Valentin 
(cir.  1450),  and  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and  these  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Pellicanus.  The 
modern  date  of  the  vowel-points  was  first  argued 
by  Elias  Levita,  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
Cappellus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf.  Later  defenders  of  their  antiquity  have  been 
Gill,  James  Robertson,  and  Tyclisen.  Others,  like 
Hottinger,  Prideaux,  Schultens,  J.  I).  Michaelis,  and 
Eichhorn,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  view,  that 
the  Hebrews  had  some  tew  ancient  vowel-points 
which  they  attached  to  ambiguous  words.  "  The 
dispute  about  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  He- 
brew vowels  commenced  at  a  very  early  date ;  for 
while  Mar-Natronai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  '859-869).  : 
prohibited  to  provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with 
vowels,  because  these  signs  had  not  been  communi- 
cated ou  Mount  Sinai,  but  had  only  been  introduced 
by  the  sages  to  assist  the  reader;  the  Karaites 
allowed  no  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  used  in 
the  synagogue,  unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels 
and  accents,  because  they  considered  them  as  a 
-divine  revelation,  which,  like  the  language  and  the 
letter,  was  aheady  given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to 
Moses"  (l)r.  Kalisch,  Heb.  Gr.  ii.  65).  No  vowel- 
points  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
or  in  the  Palmyiene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  want- 
ing in  all  the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.  Some 
of  the  Maltese  inscriptions  were  once  thought  by 
Gesenius  to  have  marks  of  this  kind  (Gesch.  der 
Uebr.  Spr.  p.  184),  but  subsequent  examination 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phoenician  mo- 
numents have  not  a  vestige  of  vowel-points.  The 
same  was  the  case  originally  in  the  Estrangelo 
and  Curie  alphabets.  A  single  example  of  a  dia- 
critical mark  occurs  for  the  first  time  on  one  of  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Man.  Phoen.  pp. 
56,  179).  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  diacri- 
tical mark  which  we  meet  with  in  Syriac  writing, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  first  alluded  to  by  Ephraem 
Syrus  (on  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Opp.  i.  184).  The  age 
of  this  mark  in  Syriac  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  marhetono  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, which  is  used  to  distinguish  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants,  but  a  different  pronun- 
ciation and  meauing.  The  first  certain  indication 
of  vowel-points  in  a  Shemitic  language  is  in  the  7 
Arabic.  Three  were  introduced  by  Ali,  son  of  Abu- 
Thalleb,  who  died  A.H.  40.  The  Sabian  writing 
also  has  three  vowel-points,  but  its  age  is  uncertain. 
Five  vowel-points  aud  several  reading  marks  were 
introduced  into  the  Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus 
and  Jacob  of  Edessa.  The  present  Arabic  system 
of  punctuation  originated  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Nischi  character  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  a.d.  ' 
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939.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  and  analogies  of  the  kindred  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, and  the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  vowels 
were  only  transmitted  orally  by  Moses,  and  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without 
vowels  or  diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was 
a  living  language.  The  tact  that  the  synagogue 
■  oils  are  written  without  points,  and  that  a  strong 
traditional  prescription  against  their  being  pointed 
exists,  is  in  favour  of  the  later  origin  of  the  vowel 
marks.  The  following  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, quoted  by  Gesenius,  tend  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  Gen.  xix.  37,  the  name  Moab  (3K1D), 
is  explained  as  if  it  were  3NO,  "  from  a  father," 
in  which  ease  all  trace  not  only  of  vocalization,  but 
of  the  quiescent  letter  has  disappeared.  In  Gen. 
XXXI.  Gilead  is  made  to  take  its  name 

from  "heap  of  witness,"  and  Geo.  1.  11, 

DnVD  !?3K  =  DnV0  blK.    So  also  in  2  K. 
...     v  ..      . .  .  .     ..  , 

xxii.  9,  "IDDn  jet?  K3J1,  appears  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  16  as  flX  )DE>  K3*1 
IDDn,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  the  chro- 
nicler had  hail  a  pointed  text  before  him.  Upon 
examining  the  version  of  the  LXX.  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  translators  must  have  written  from 
an  unpointed  text.  It  is  objected  to  this  that, 
the  Sto{  Aeyo/Mjra  are  correctly  explained,  and 
that  they  also  distinguish  between  words  which 
have  the  same  consonants  but  different  vowel-points, 
and  .even  between  those  which  are  written  and  pro- 
nounced alike.  On  the  other  hand  they  frequently 
confuse  words  which  have  the  same  consonants 
but  different  vowels.  The  passages  which  Gesenius 
quotes  (Qesch.d.JIeb.Spr.  §50)  would  necessarily 
he  explained  from  the  context,  and  we  must  besides 
this  take  into  consideration  that  in  the  ambiguous 
cases  there  were  in  all  probability  traditional  in- 
terpretations. The  proper  names  arlbrd  a  more 
accurate  test.  On  examining  these,  we  find  that 
they  sometimes  have  entirely  different  vowels,  and 
sometimes  are  pointed  according  to  an  entirely 
dilierent  system,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
but  varying  from  the  Masoretic.  Examples 'of  an 
entirely  dilierent  vocalization  are,  'FIOK  A/ioOi, 
JOpJ  Uktod,  J1TV  lopJonjs,  Moffox, 
'3T1D  Maptoxatos,  iV^D"1  Pop<A«u,  iVJBV 
Zoipovutt,  *33D  5oj8oxoi,  &c.  That  the  punc- 
tuation followed  by  the  LXX.  was  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Masoretes  is  evident  from  the 
following  examples.  Moving  shcca  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  is  generally  represented  by  o ;  as  in 
ScuiovnA.,  2av8<K»8,  Za0ov\ay.  seldom  by  t,  as 
in  BcXiaX,  Xtpov&in ;  before  1  or  *  by  o  or  v,  as 
ZoSo/ia,  loKopaiv,  To/ioppa,  Zopo$a$tk,  <pv\t- 
tmein,  tic.  Pnthach  is  represented  by  e ;  as  Mt\- 
X«m>«X>  NeetfoAti/t,  Ekuraftti.  Patrick  fur- 
tiWn=«;  e.g.  Cltrvt,  TcX/Sove,  BfKcit,  Zayme. 
Other  examples  might  be  multiplied.  We  find 
instances  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fragments  of 
the  other  Greek  versions,  and  in  Josephus.  The 
agreement  of  the  Targums  with  the  .piesent  punc- 
tuation might  be  supposed  to  supply  an  argument ! 
iu  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter,  but  it  I 
might  equally  be  appealed  to  to  show  that  the  ' 
translation  of  the  Targums  embodied  the  tiadi-  I 


tional  pronunciation  which  was  fixed  in  writing  by 
the  punctuators.  The  Talmud  has  likewise  been 
appealed  to  iu  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  mo- 
dem points ;  but  its  utterances  on  this  subject  are 
extremely  dark  and  difficult  to  understand.  They 
have  respect  on  the  one  hand  to  those  passages  in 
which  the  sense  of  a  text  is  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  upou  a  different  pronunciation ;  for  in- 
stance, whether  in  Cant.  i.  2,  we  should  read  "SI'Ti"5! 
or  Tjnta ,  in  Ex.  xxi.  8,  ^133  or  V7J3 ;  in  Lev. 
x.  25,  D^jDt?  or  D'JDt? ;  in  Is.  liv.  13,  HQ3  or 
HDS.  A  Rabbinic  legend  uiakes  Joab  kill  his 
teacher,  because  in  Ex.  xvii.  14  he  had  taught  him 
to  read  "I3T  for  "131.    The  last  passage  shows  at 

least,  that  the  Talmudists  thought  the  text  in  David's 
time  was  unpointed,  and  the  others  prove  that  the 
punctuation  could  not  have  beeu  fixed  as  it  must  have 
been  if  the  vowel-points  had  been  written.  But  in 
addition  to  these  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  in- 
volve the  existence  of  vowel -points,  there  are  certain 
terms  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  which  are  interpreted 
as  referring  directly  to  the  vowel  signs  and  accents 
themselves.  Thus  in  the  treatise  Beraqhoth  (fol. 
62,  3)  we  find  the  phrase  min  'DJttS,  ta'&mi 
tliSrdA,  which  is  thought  to  denote  not  only  the 
distinctive  accents  and  those  which  mark  the  tone, 
but  also  the  vowel-points.  Hupfeld,  however,  has 
shown  that  in  all  probability  the  term  DJfD,  fa'am, 
denotes  nothing  more  than  a  logical  sentence,  and 
that  consequently  D'DJJO  plD'B,  phui  tfSmim 
(Jfedarim,  fol.  37,  1),  is  simply  a  division  of  a 
sentence,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either 
with  the  tone  or  the  vowels  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1 830, 
ii.  p.  567).  The  word  JD'D,  Jiffidn  (Gr.  <nju*u>») 
which  occurs  in  the  Talmud  (Nedarim,  fol.  53), 
and  which  is  explained  by  Rashi  to  signify  the  same 
as  Tip],  nikl;6d,  "  a  point,"  has  been  also  appealed 
to  as  nn  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  vowel-points 
at  the  time  the  Talmud  was  composed,  but  its  true 
meaning  is  rather  that  of  a  mnemonic  sign  made 
use  of  to  retain  the  memory  of  what  was  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition.  The  oldest  Biblical  critics, 
the  collectors  of  the  Keri  and  Cethib,  have  left  no 
trace  of  vowel-points :  all  their  notes  have  reference 
to  the  consonants.  It  is  now  admitted  that  Jerome 
knew  nothing  of  the  present  vowel-points  and  their 
names.  He  expressly  says  that  the  Hebrews  verv 
rarely  had  rowels,  by  which  he  means  the  letters 
J?.  V  H.  K,  in  the  middle  of  words ;  and  that  the 
consonants  were  pronounced  differently  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  the  province  in 
which  he  lived  {Epist.  ad  Evagr.  125).  The  term 
accentus,  which  he  there  use*,  appears  to  denote  as 
well  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  as  the  nii-r 
distinctions  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  and  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  accents  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  woid.  The  remarks  which  Jerome 
makes  as  to  the  possibility  ot  reading  the  same 
Hebrew  consonants  differently,  according  to  the 
different  vowels  which  were  affixed  to  them,  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  his  day  the  vowel-points 
were  not  written  (sec  his  Comm.  in  Bos.  xiii.  3  ; 
Bab.  iii.  5).  Hupfeld  concludes  that  the  present 
system  of  pronunciation  had  not  commenced  in  the  f 
tith  century,  that  it  belonged  to  a  new  epoch  in 
Jewish  literature,  the  Masoretic  iu  opposition  to  the 
Tnlinudic,  and  that,  taking  into  consideration  that 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  among  whom  the  Jews 
lived,  had  already  made  a  beginning  in  punctuation, 
there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  Hebrew 
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•▼stem  of  paints  is  not  indigenous,  but  trans- 
mitted or  suggested  from  without  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1 830,  ii.  p.  589).  On  such  a  question  it  is  ira- 
[»s»ible  to  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty,  but 
the  above  conclusion  has  been  Arrived  at  by  one  of 
the.  first  Hebrew  scholars  of  Europe,  who  has  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
opinion  all  deference  is  due. 

"  According  to  a  statement  on  a  scroll  of  the 
*  Law,  which  may  have  been  in  Susa  from  the  eighth 
century,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannakdan)  was  the 
first  wiio,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  rending  of  the 
Scriptuies  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  con- 
sonants, a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  lieviser  (Hanimagiuh). 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  a  full  system  of  He- 
brew points,  the  completion  of  which  has,  by  tra- 
dition, been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Karaite 
Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and 
accents,  dagesh  and  rnpheh,  keri  and  kethiv.  It 
was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  system.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these 
endeavours,  the  scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of 
Tiberias,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  here 
Rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple  of  A  nan  the  Karaite,  and 
his  son  Moses,  fixed  another  system  of  vocalisation 
(nbout  570),  distinguished  as  that  of  Tiberias,  which 
marks  still  more  minutely  aud  accurately  the 
various  shades  aud  niceties  of  tone  and  pronuncia- 
tion, aud  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the 
Jews.  For  though  the  Karaites,  with  their  charac- 
teristic tenacity,  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Itab- 
banites,  clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs, 
because  they  had  used  them  before  their  secession 
from  the  Talmudical  sects,  they  were,  at  last,  in 
957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those 
adopted  in  Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs, 
besides  differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  iu  shape, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manuscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia" (Dr.  Kalisch,  Hebr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  6+).b 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  The 
Masorah  mentions  by  name  two  vowels,  kamcts 
and  pathach  (Kalisch,  p.  66).  The  collation  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  readings  (8th  cent.) 
refers  at  least  in  two  passages  to  the  mappik  in  He 
( Kichhorn,  Einl.  i.  274) ;  but  the  collation  set  on 
foot  by  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali  (cir.  a.d. 
1034)  has  to  do  exclusively  with  vowels  and  reading- 
marks,  and  their  existence  is  presupposed  ill  the 
Arabic  of  Saadias  and  the  Veneto-Greek  version, 
and  by  all  the  Jewish  grammarians  from  the  11th 
century  onwards. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
accents.  Their  especial  properties  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated  properly  belong  to  the 
department  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  full  informa- 
tion on  these  points  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
(iesenius,  Hupleld,  Kwald,  and  Kalisch.  The  object 
of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They  serve  to  mark 
the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 


b  For  further  Information  on  the  Babylonian  system  of 
punctuation,  see  Plnsker's  Einleilung  in  die  HabyUmtich- 
HebraiKlie  Punktatioimyitm,  Just  published  at  Vienna 

(18«3). 


relation  of  each  word  to  the  sentence :  hence  they 
are  called  D'DJTtp,  as  marking  the  sense.  2.  They 
indicate  the  modulation  of  the  tone  according  to 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  were  hence  called  JTU'JJ.  "  The  man- 
ner of  recitation  was  different  for  the  Pentateuch, 
the  prophets,  and  the  metrical  books  (Job,  the  Pro- 
verbs, and  the  Psalms) :  old  modes  of  cantillation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  (in  the  Haph- 
taroth)  have  been  preserved  in  the  German  and 
Portuguese  synagogues ;  both  differ,  indeed,  consider- 
ably, yet  manifestly  show  a  common  character,  and 
are  almost  like  the  same  composition  sung  in  two 
different  keys ;  while  the  chanting  of  the  metrical 
books,  not  being  employed  iu  the  public  worship,  has 
loug  been  lost  (Kalisch,  p.  84).  Several  modern 
investigators  have  decided  that  the  use  of  the  accents 
for  guiding  the  public  recitations  is  anterior  to 
their  use  as  marking  the  tone  of  words  and  syn- 
tactical construction  of  sentences.  The  great  num- 
ber of  the  accents  is  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis, 
since  one  sign  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
mark  the  tone,  and  the  logical  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  could  have  been  indi- 
cated by  a  much  smaller  number,  (iesenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  accents  at 
first  served  to  mark  the  tone  and  the  sense  (Gesch. 
p.  221).  The  whole  question  is  one  of  mere  con- 
jecture. The  advocates  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
accents  would  carry  them  back  as  fur  as  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Temple  service.  The  Gemara  (A'«- 
darim,  fol.  37,  2  ;  MegiUah,  c.  i.  tbl.  3)  makes  the 
Levites  recite  according  to  the  accents  even  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiuh. 

Writing  materials,  S/c. — The  oldest  documents 
which  contain  the  writing  of  a  Shemitic  race  are 
probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. Inscribed  bricks  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  as  used  for  astronomical  observations  by 
the  Babylonians.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews,1  who 
certainly  at  a  very  early  period  practised  the  more 
difficult  but  not  more  durable  method  of  writing 
on  stone  (Ex.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiv.  1, 
28 ;  Deut.  x.  1,  xxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  viii.  32),  on  which 
inscriptions  were  cut  with  an  iron  graver  (Job  xix. 
24 ;  jer.  xvii.  1 ).  They  were  moreover  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  engraving  upon  metal  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36)  and  gems  (Ex.  xxviii.  9).  Wood  was  used  upon 
some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3;  coiup.  Horn.  It.  vii. 
175),  and  writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Esd.  xiv.  24.  The  "  lead."  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the 
stone  made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order 
to  render  it  durable,*  and  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  writing  mate- 
rial, like  the  x£'pT<u  Mo^fSinw  at  Thebes,  on 
which  were  written  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days 
(Paus.  ix.  31,  §4  ;  comp.  Plin.  xiii.  21).  Inscrip- 
tions and  documents  which  were  intended  to  be 
permanent  were  written  on  tablets  of  brass  ( 1  Mace, 
viii.  22,  xiv.  27),  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  it  is  clear  that  their  use  was 
exceptional.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  most 


«  The  case  of  Exeklel  (Iv.  1)  Is  evidently  an  exception. 

'  Copper  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  M.  Botta 
found  traces  of  It  In  letters  on  the  pavement  slabs  of 
Khorsabad  (Layard,  Am.  ill.  18s). 
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ancient  as  well  as  the  mast  common  material  which 
the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed  skin  in 

'  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the  dressing 
of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  nv.  5 ; 
Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they  may  hare  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  it  had  attained  great  perfection,  the  leather- 
cutters  constituting  one  of  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  third  caste.  The  fineness  of  the  leather, 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  "employed  for  making  the 
straps  placed  across  the  bodies  of  mummies,  dis- 
covered at  Thebes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  figures 
stamped  upon  them,  satisfactorily  prove  the  skill 
of  '  the  leather-cutters,'  and  the  antiquity  of  em- 
bossing :  some  of  these  bearing  the  names  of  kings 
who  ruled  Egypt  about  the  period  of  the  Exodus, 
or  3300  years  ago"  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  155).  Perhaps 
the  Hebrews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the 
Egyptians,  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence.   Papyri  are  found  of  the  most  remote  Pha- 

j  raonic  age  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  148),  so  that 
Pliny  is  undoubtedly  in  error  when  he  says  that 
the  papyrus  was  not  used  as  a  writing  material 
before  the, time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (xiii.  21). 
He  probably  intended  to  indicate  that  this  was  the 
date  of  its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  the  Bible  the 
only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are  in  2  John 
12,  where  xV™)*  occurs,  which  refers  especially 
to  papyrus  paper,  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  XW 
r-fipia  is  found  in  the  same  sense.  In  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii.  11,  §6;  the  trial  of  adultery  is  made  by 
writing  the  name  of  God  on  a  akin,  and  the  70 
men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the  Law  into 
Greek,  took  with  them  the  a4ins  on  which  the  Law 
was  written  in  golden  characters  (Ant.  xii.  2,  §10). 
The  oldest  Persian  annals  were  written  on  skins 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and  these  appear  to  have  been 

'  most  frequently  used  by  the  Shemitic  races  if  not 
peculiar  to  them.«  Of  the  byssus  which  was  used 
in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander  (Strabo  xv. 
p.  717),  and  the  palm-leaves  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vii.  23)  there  is  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews, 
although  we  know  that  the  Arabs  wrote  their 
earliest  copies  of  the  Koran  upon  the  roughest  ma- 
terials, as  stones,  the  shoulder-bones  of  sheep,  and 
palm-leaves  (De  Sacy,  Mim,  de  CAcod.  dct  In- 
tcript.  1.  p.  307).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us  that 
the  Ionians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books  skins 
(to»  $t$\ovs  tupBlpas),  because  they  made  use  of 
sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper 
((3/j3Aoi).  Among  the  Cyprians,  a  writing-master 
was  called  SupBtpakoupos.  Parchment  was  used 
for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus, and  the  pep/SorfVai  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were 
skins  of  parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written  on 
the  skins  of  clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of 
clean  birds.  There  are  three  kinds  of  skins  distin- 
guished, ou  which  the  roll  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
be  written:  1.  5|?p,  keleph  {Meg.  ii.  2;  Sfoibb. 
viii.  3);  2.  DltDDlMn  =  Sixoo-tos  or  Mftoroj ; 
and  3.  ^13.  gicil.  The  last  is  made  of  the  undi- 
vided skin,  after  the  hair  is  removed  and  it  has 

•  The  word  for  "  book,  "1BD'  ttpher,  is  from  a  root, 
"1&D>  mphar,  to  scrape,  shave,"  and  indirectly  points 
to  the  use  of  skin  as  a  writing-material 


been  properly  dressed.  For  the  other  two  the  skin 
was  split  The  part  with  the  hairy  side  was  called 
keleph,  and  was  used  for  the  tephillm  or  phylac- 
teries ;  and  upon  the  other  ("D3n)  the  mezuzoth 
were  written  (Maimonides,  Hik.  Tephil.).  The 
skins  when  written  upou  were  formed  into  rolls 
migilldth ;  Ps.  xl.  8  ;  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4 ; 

Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Ex.  ii.  9;  Zech.  v.  1).  They  were 
rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  'Is.  xxix.  1 1 ; 
Dan.  xii.  4;  Rev.  v.  1,  &c.).  Hence  the  words 
,  gdlal  (riAio-o-t  ii>),  to  roll  up  (Is.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Rev.  vi.  14),  and  BHB,  paras  (&vcnrr&r<reir),  to 

unroll  (2  K.  xix.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  17),  are  used  of  the 
closing  and  opening  of  a  book.  The  rolls  were  ge- 
nerally written  on  one  side  only,  except  in  Kz.  ii. 
9;  Kev.  v.  1.  They  were  divided  into  coluums 
(flirta,  dilithUh,  lit.  "doors,"  A.V.  "leaves," 

Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  margin  was  to  be  not 
less  than  three  fingers  broad,  the  lower  not  less 
than  four;  and  a  space  of  two  fingers'  breadth  was 
to  be  left  between  every  two  columns  (Waehner, 
Ant.  Ebraeor.  vol.  i.  sect.  1,  cap.  xlv.  §337;,.  In 
the  Herculaneum  rolls  the  columns  are  two  fingers 
broad,  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Stuttcart 
there  are  three  columns  on  each  side,  each  three 
inches  broad,  with  an  inch  space  between  the  co- 
lumns, and  margins  of  three  inches  wide  (Leyrer  in 
Herzog's  Encycl.  "  Schriftzeichen  ").  The  case  in 
which  the  rolls  were  kept  was  called  Tf5x«»  or 
BflKt),  Tnlmtidic  1p3,  cerec,  or  cored.  But 

'  v  v  t  :  - 

besides  skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  per- 
manent kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with 
wax  (Luke  i.  03,  wtveuclSia:  served  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  Several  of  these  were  fasteued 
together  and  formed  volumes  (filDIQ  =  tomos). 
They  were  written  upon  with  a  pointed  style 
(t3V,  'it,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  of  iron  (Ps.  xlv. 
2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  harder  materials  a 
graver  (t3^n,  cheret,  Ex.  xxxii.  4;  Is.  viii.  1 )  w;u 
employed :  the  hard  point  was  called  l^B¥>  ts>f 
piren  (Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a 
reed  was  used  (3  John  13;  3  Mace.  iv.  201,  nisi 
according  to  some  the  Law  was  to  be  written  with 
nothing  else  (Waehner,  §334).  The  ink,  Y\ 
diyS  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  "black,"  like  tie 
Greek  fi4\av  (2  Cor.  iii.  3;  2  John  12;  3  John 
13),  was  to  1«  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall  juice, 
though  sometimes  a  mixture  of  gall  juice  and  vitriol 
was  allowable  (Waehuer,  §335).  It  was  carried 
in  an  inkstand  ("lBbfl  116(3,  ieseth  hass4pher\ 

which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Kz.  ix.  2,  3). 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  The 
modern  scribes  "  have  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup 
or  bulb  of  the  same  matervJ,  attached  to  the  upper 
end,  for  the  ink.  This  they  thrust  through  the 
girdle,  and  cany  with  them  at  all  times"  (Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  t/ie  Book,  p.  131).  Such  a 
case  for  holding  pens,  ink,  and  other  materials  for 
writing  is  called  in  the  Mishna  jnt3pp,Aa/mdVtrj,oi 
JVlOpp,  kalmaryfn  (oalamarinm  ;  Mishn.  Celim, 
ii.  7;'Mikv.  x.  1),  while  pTO'lin,  iliintik  (Mish. 
Cclim,  xvi.  8),  is  a  case  for  carrying  |>eus,  pen- 
knife, style,  and  other  implements  of  the  writei's 
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tit.  To  professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in 
Ps.  zIt.  1  [2] ;  Ezr.  vii.  6 ;  2  Eedr.  xiv.  24.  In  the 
language  of  the  Talmud  these  are  called  fta^, 

labldrtn,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Lat  libel- 
larii  (Talm.  Shabb.  fol.  16,  1). 

For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  especially 
Gesenius,  Gcschichte  der  hebraiscken  Sprache  und 
Schrift,  1815;  LehrgebSude  der  Hebr.  Sprache, 
1817;  Mommunta  Phoenicia,  1837;  Art.  Pa- 
laographie  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ally.  Encycl. : 
Hupfeld,  Ausfihrliche  Hebraische  Grammatik, 
1841,  and  bis  articles  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  Band  2:  A.  T.  Hoffmann,  Grammatica 
Syriaca,  1827:  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  Art.  Hebraische 
Schrift  in  Ersch  and  G ruber:  Fiirst,  LehrgebSude 
der  Aramaisclum  Idiome,  1835:  Ewald,  Atafuhr- 
Uches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebr.  Sprache  :  Saalschiitz, 
Forschungen  im  Oebiete  der  HebrSisch-Aegypt- 
ischen  Archaologie,  1838 ;  besides  other  works, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  [W.  A.  W.] 

X 

XAN'TfflOUS.   [Month,  p.  417.] 


Y 

YARN  (fTipp ;  *OpD).   The  notice  of  yarn  is 

contained  in  an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K. 
x.  28  (2  Chr.  i.  16) :  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn ;  the  king's  merchants 
received  the  linen  vara  at  a  price."  The  LXX. 
gives  ix  9*kov4,  implying  an  original  rending  ol 
JflplTO ;  the  Vulg.  has  de  Coa,  which  is  merely  a 

Latinized  form  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  Received 
Text  is  questionable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  mikxeh  has  its  final  vowel  lengthened  as 
though  it  were  in  the  status  constructs.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some  entrepot 
of  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Tekoah,  as  in 
the  LXX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful. 
Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1202)  gives  the  sense  of"  num- 
ber" as  applying  equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
horses : — "  A  band  of  the  king's  merchants  bought 
a  drone  I  of  horses)  at  a  price " ;  but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
Thenius  (Exeg.  Hdb,  on  1  K.  x.  28)  combines  this 
sense  with  the  former,  giving  to  the  fust  miliveh 
the  sense  "  from  Tekoah,"  to  the  second  the  sense 
of  "  drove."  Bertheau  {Exeg.  Hdb.  on  2  Chr.  i. 
16)  and  Fiirst  (Lex.  s.  v.  )  side  with  the  Vulgate, 
and  suppose  the  place  called  Coa  to  have  been  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier : — "  The  king's  merchants 
from  Coa  (i.  e.  stationed  at  Coa)  took  the  horses  from 
Coa  at  a  price."  The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is 
derived  from  Jewish  interpreters.        [\V.  L.  B.] 

YEAB  (<\2&:  trot:  annus),  the  highest  or- 
dinary division  of  time.  The  Hebrew  name  is 
identical  with  the  root  rUt?,  "  he  or  it  repeated, 
did  the  second  time ;"  with  which  are  cognate  the 
ordinal  numeral  '355*,  "  second,"  and  the  cardinal, 
D.'3B\  "  two."  The  meaning  is  therefore  thought 
to  be  "  an  iteration,"  by  Gesenius,  who  compares 
the  Latin  annus,  properly  a  circle.    Gesenius  also 


o  - 

compares  the  Arabic  w'uc'1  ne  m7s  signifies 

"  a  circle,  year."  It  signifies  "  a  year,"  but  not 
"  a  circle,"  though  sometimes  meaning  "  around :" 

its  root  is  jl^,  "  it  became  altered  or  changed, 
it  shifted,  passed,  revolved  and  passed,  or  became 
complete  "  (on  Hr.  Lane's  authority).  The  ancient 
Egyptian  RENP,  ".a  year,"  seems  to  resemble 
annus ;  for  in  Coptic  one  of  the  forms  of  its  equi- 
valent, pOJULIlI>  the  Bashmuric  pAJU.ni, 
XAju.ni,  is  identical  with  the  Sahidic 
pAJW.ni,  "  a  handle,  ring,"  pAJUJiei, 
"  rings."  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might  either  be 
a  recurring  period,  or  a  circle  of  seasons,  or  else  a 
period  circling  through  the  seasons.  The  first  sense 
is  agreeable  with  any  period  of  time ;  the  second, 
with  the  Egyptian  "  primitive  year,"  which,  by  the 
use  of  tropical  seasons  as  divisions  of  the  "  Vague 
year,"  is  shown  to  have  been  tropica]  in  reality  or 
intention ;  the  third  agrees  with  all "  wandering 
years." 

I.  Years,  properly  so  called. 

Two  years  were  known  to,  and  apparently  used 
by,  the  Hebrews. 

1.  A  year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  "  time"  (Ch. 
JTff,  Heb.  1JHD)  means  "year,"  evidently  repre- 
sent the  same  period  as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1260  days  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for 
360  X  3'5=  1260,  and  30X42=  1260.  This  year 
perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year, 
without  the  rive  intercalary  days.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  in  use  in  Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the 
time  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
for  in  that  narrative  the  interval  from  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7  th  of  the 
same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a  period  of 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  comp.  13), 
and,  as  the  1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one 
year  are  mentioned  (viii.  13, 14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4, 5), 
the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being 
separated  from  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  of  the 
next  year  by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii. 
5,  6,  10,  12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months,  ldeler  disputes  the  former  inference, 
arguing  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after 
150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all 
high  mountains),  it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days 
ere  the  Ark  could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that 
the  second  date  must  hare  been  more  than  150 
days  later  than  the  first  (Handbuch,  i.  69, 70,  478, 
479).  This  argument  depends  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  *'  high  mountains,"  and  upon  the 
height  of  '*  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  upon  which  the 
Ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4),  and  we  are  certainly  justi- 
fied by  Shemi  tic  usage,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  usual 
inference  of  the  great  height  attained  by  the  Flood 
to  be  a  necessary  one  ( Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  2nd  ed.  pp.  97, 98).  The  exact  correspondence 
of  the  interval  mentioned  to  5  months  of  30  days 
each,  and  the  use  of  a  rear  of  360  days,  or  12  such 
months,  by  the  prophet*,  the  latter  fact  overlooked 
by  ldeler,  favour  the  idea  that  such  a  year  is  here 
meant,  unless  indeed  one  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
Vague  Year,  of  12  months  of  30  days  and  5  inter- 
calary days.    The  settlement  of  this  question  do- 
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pends  upon  the  nature  and  history  of  these  yeais, 
and  our  information  on  the  latter  subject  is  not 
sufficiently  certain  to  enable  us  to  do  more  than 
hazard  a  conjecture. 

A  year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
formed  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days, 
and  the  Vague  Year  of  365.  That  it  should  have 
continued  any  time  in  use  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  for  the  convenient  length  of  the  months. 
The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in  some 
manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  lunar  year  is  as  old  as  the  date 
of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew  year  was  not  an 
Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its  being 
new,  save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it  was 
perhaps  earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and 
cither  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed 
from  Shemite  settlers. 

The  Vague  Year  was  certainly  in  use  in  Egypt 
In  as  remote  an  age  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  xiith 
dyuasty  (B.C.  cir.  2000),  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable  doubt  that  it  was  there  used  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (B.C.  cir. 
2350).  The  intercalary  days  seem  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian institution,  for  each  of  them  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  great  gods,  as  though  the  innovation  had 
been  thus  made  permanent  by  the  priests,  and  per- 
haps rendered  popular  as  a  series  of  days  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  The  addition  would,  however,  date 
from  a  very  early  period,  that  of  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

As  the  lunar  year  and  the  Vague  Year  run  up 
parallel  to  so  early  a  period  as  that  vf  the  Exodus, 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  then  Shemite, 
the  latter  then,  and  for  several  centuries  earlier, 
Egyptian,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  the  former  originated 
from  a  year  of  360  days  in  Asia,  the  latter  from 
the  same  year  in  Africa,  this  primitive  year  having 
been  used  by  the  Noachians  before  their  dispersion. 

2.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then  insti- 
tuted, since  a  current  month,  Abib,  on  the  14th 
day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was  kept,  whs  then 
made  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  this  year  can  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, though  we  cannot  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the  offerings  of 
productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-pro- 
duce, and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods 
of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from 
one  of  the  former  days.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
year  was  made  to  depend  upon  these  times,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  such  a  calendar  would  tend 
to  cause  thankfulness  for  God's  good  gifts,  and 
would  put  in  the  background  the  great  luminaries 
which  the  heathen  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan.  Though  the  year  was  thus  essentially 
solar,  it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must  there- 
fore have  been  some  method  of  adjustment.  The 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement 
of  each  year  was  fixed.  On  the  16th  day  of  Ablb 
ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10,  11):  this 
was  the  day  on  which  the  sickle  was  begun  to  be 
put  to  the  corn  (Deut.  xvi.  9),  and  no  doubt  Jose- 
ph us  is  right  in  stating  that  until  the  offering  of 
first-fruits  had  been  made  no  harvest-work  was 


to  be  begun  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  He  also  states 
that  ears  of  barley  were  offered  (ibid.).  That  this 
was  the  case,  and  that  the  ears  were  the  earliest 
ripe,  is  evident  from  the  following  circumstances. 
The  reaping  of  barley  commenced  the  harvest  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  9),  that  of  wheat  following,  apparently 
without  any  considerable  interval  (Kuth  ii.  23). 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost  thanksgiving  was  offered 
for  the  harvest,  and  it  was  therefore  called  the 
"  Feast  of  Harvest."  It  was  reckoned  from  the 
commencement  of  the  harvest,  on  the  16th  day  ot 
the  1st  month.  The  50  days  must  include  the 
whole  time  of  the  harvest  of  both  wheat  and  barley 
throughout  Palestine.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  modern  travellers,  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  Palestine,  in  the  first  days  ot 
April.  The  barley-harvest  therefore  begins  about 
half  a  month  or  less  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Each  year,  if  solar,  would  thus  begin  at  about  that 
equinox,  when  the  earliest  ears  of  barley  must  be 
ripe.  As,  however,  the  months  were  lunar,  the 
commencement  of  the  year  must  have  been  fixed  by 
a  new  moon  near  this  point  of  time.  The  new 
moon  must  have  been  that  which  fell  about  or  next 
after  the  equinox,  not  more  than  a  few  days  before, 
on  account  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  Ideler, 
whose  observations  on  this  matter  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  supposes  that  the  new  moon  was  chosen 
by  observation  of  the  forwardness  of  the  barley- 
crops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  (Hand- 
buch,  i.  490).  But  such  n  method  would  have 
caused  confusion  on  account  of  the  difteieut  times 
of  the  harvest  in  different  parts  of  Palestine;  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  there  would  often 
have  been  two  separate  commencements  of  the 
year  in  regions  divided  by  hostile  tribes,  and  in 
each  of  which  the  Israelite  population  led  an 
existence  almost  independent  of  any  other  branch. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  have 
determined  their  new  year's  day  by  the  observation 
of  heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  settings  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  By  such 
a  method  the  beginning  of  any  year  could  have 
been  fixed  a  year  before,  either  to  one  day,  or, 
supposing  the  month-commencements  were  fixed  by 
actual  observation,  within  a  day  or  two.  And  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  means  of  marking  the  periods 
of  a  solar  year.  In  the  ancient  Song  of  Deborah 
we  read  how  "  They  fought  from  heaven ;  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river 
of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient  river,  the 
river  Kishon (J udg.  v.  20,  21).  The  stars  that 
marked  the  times  of  rain  are  thus  connected  with 
the  swelling  of  the  river  in  which  the  fugitive 
Canaanites  perished.  So  too  we  read  how  the  Loru 
demanded  of  Job,  '•  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  Cimah,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Cesil  ?  " 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  "The  best  and  most  fertilizing 
of  the  rains,"  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  save  Egypt,  "  fall  when  the  l'leiades  set  at 
dawn  (not  exactly  heliacally),  at  the  end  of  autumn ; 
rain  scarcely  ever-  falling  at  the  opposite  season, 
when  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn."  That  Cimah  signifies 
the  Pleiades  does  not  admit  of  leasonable  doubt, 
and  Cesil,  as  opposite  to  it,  would  be  foorpio, 
being  identified  with  Cor  Scorpiouis  by  A  ben  Ktra. 
These  explanations  we  take  from  the  article 
Famine  [vol.  i.  p.  610  b,  and  note].  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Israelites,  even 
during  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  determining  the 
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seasons  of  the  solar  year  by  observing  the  stars. 
Mot  alone  was  this  the  practice  of  the  civilized 
Egyptians,  but,  at  all  times  of  which  we  know  their 
history,  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod,  while  yet  their  material  civilization 
and  science  were  rudimentary.  It  has  always  been 
the  custom  of  pastoral  and  scattered  peoples,  rather 
than  of  the  dwellers  in  cities ;  and  if  the  Egyptians 
be  thought  to  form  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  used  it  at  a  period  not  remote  from 
that  at  which  their  civilization  came  from  the  plain 
of  Shinar. 

It  follows,  from  the  determination  of  the  proper 
new  moon  of  the  first  month,  whether  by  observa- 
tion of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  crops,  that  the  method  of  intercalation  can 
only  have  been  that  in  use  after  the  Captivity,  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month  whenever  the  twelfth 
ended  too  long  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time  fixed. 
This  method  is  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
tor  one  month  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was 
legally  unclean,  or  journeying  at  a  distance  (Mum. 
ix.  9-13);  and  there  is  a  historical  instance  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah  of  such  a  postponement  for  both 
reasons,  of  the  national  celebration  (2  Chr.  zxx. 
1-3,  15).  Such  a  practice  as  that  of  an  inter- 
calation varying  in  occurrence  is  contrary  to  western 
usage;  but  the  like  prevails  in  all  Muslim  countries 
in  a  tar  more  inconvenient  form  in  the  case  of  the 
commencement  of  every  month.  The  day  is  deter- 
mined by  actual  observation  of  the  new  moon,  and 
thus  a  day  is  frequently  unexpectedly  added  to  or 
deducted  from  a  month  at  one  place,  and  months 
commence  on  different  days  at  different  towns  in 
the  same  country.  The  Hebrew  intercalation,  if  de- 
termined by  stellar  phenomena,  would  aot  be  liable 
to  a  like  uncertainty,  though  such  may  have  been 
the  case  with  the  actual  day  of  the  new  moon. 

The  later  Jews  had  two  commencements  of  the 
year,  whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  and  the  civil. 
We  prefer  tc  speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckon- 
ings. Ideler  admits  that  these  reckonings  obtained 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  The  sacred 
reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by  the 
civil  reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  between  the  two  commencements  was 
thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a 
change  of  commencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a 
new  year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  had  two 
beginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  and  the 
autumnal  equinoxes.  The  former  supposition  is  a 
hypothesis,  the  latter  may  almost  be  proved.  The 
strongest  point  of  evidence  as  to  two  beginnings  of 
the  rear  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  strangely 
unnoticed  in  this  relation  by  Ideler,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years 
commenced  in  the  7th  month,  and  no  doubt  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10),  and  as  this  year  imme- 
diately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  latter  must 
have  begun  in  the  same  manner.  Both  were  full 
years,  and  therefore  must  have  commenced  on  the 
first  day.  The  jubilee-year  was  proclaimed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  Day  of  Atonement 


*  The  names  of  the  Egyptian  months,  derived  from 
their  divinities,  are  alone  known  to  as  In  Greek  and 


standing  in  the  same  relation  to  its  beginning, 
and  perhnps  to  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as 
did  the  Passover  to  the  sacred  beginning.  This 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  necessary 
commencement  of  a  year  of  total  cessation  from  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  as  a  year  so  commencing 
would  comprise  the  whole  round  of  such  occupa- 
tions iu  regular  sequence  from  seed-time  to  harvest, 
and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit. 
The  command  as  to  both  years,  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  clearly  shows 
this,  unless  we  suppose,  but  this  is  surely  unwar- 
rantable, that  the  injunction  in  the  two  places  in 
which  it  occurs  follows  the  regular  order  of  the  sea- 
sons of  agriculture  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4, 11),  but  that  this  was  not  intended  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  observance.  Two  expressions,  used  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Ingathering  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month,  must  be  here 

noticed.    This  feast  is  spoken  of  as  fl3B>n  DKY3 

tt  -        ••  : ' 

"  in  the  going  out "  or  "  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  and  as  n3B>n  HBlpn,  "  [at]  the  change 

of  the  year"  (xxxiv.  22),  the  latter  a  vague  expres- 
sion, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  quite 
consistent  with  the  other,  whether  indicating  the 
turning-point  of  a  natural  year,  or  the  half  of  the 
year  by  the  sacred  reckoning.  The  Rabbins  use 
the  term  ?1WpH  to  designate  the  commencement 
of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into  which  they  divide 
the  year  (Handbucli,  i.  pp.  550,  551).  Our  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  similarity  of  the  1st  and  7th 
months  as  to  their  observances,  the  one  containing 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the  15th  to  the 
21st  inclusive;  the  other,  that  of  Tabernacles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  22nd.  Evidence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  found  in  the  special  sanctification  of  the  1st 
day  of  the  7th  month,  which  in  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  resembles  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee 
year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  We  therefore  hold 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  were  two 
beginnings  of  the  year,  with  the  1st  of  the  1st  and 
the  1st  of  the  7th  month,  the  former  being  the 
sacred  reckoning,  the  latter,  used  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  civil  reckoning.  In  Egypt,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Muslims  use  the  lunar  year  for 
their  religious  observances,  and  for  ordinary  affairs, 
except  those  of  agriculture,  which  they  regulate  by 
the  Coptic  Julian  year. 

We  must  here  notice  the  theories  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  year  from  the  Egyptian  Vague 
year,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tropical  point 
or  points,  and  agricultural  phenomena,  by  which 
the  former  was  regulated.  The  Vague  year  was 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  from  it  only, 
if  from  an  Egyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew  likely  to 
have  been  derived.  Two  theories  have  been  formed 
connecting  the  two  years  at  the  Exodus.  (1.)  Some 
hold  that  Abib,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year 
by  the  sacred  reckoning,  was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi, 
called  in  Coptic  eiTRTU.  and  in  Arabic,  by  the 

modern  Egyptians,  i_vj|i  Abeeb,  or  Ebeeb,  the  1 1th 

month  of  the  Vague  year.  The  similarity  of  sound 
is  remarkable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Egyptian  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  goddess 
of  the  month,  PEP-T  or  APAP-T  (?)•  whereas  the 


Coptic  fomrs.  These  forms  are  shown  by  the  names  of 
the  divinities  given  In  the  sculptures  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
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Hebrew  name  lias  the  sense  of  "no  ear  of  corn,  a  green 
ear,"  and  is  derived  from  the  unused  root  33K, 
traceable  in  3K,  "verdure,"  3$,  Chaldee,  "  fruit," 
-f 

wl,  "  green  fodder."  Moreover,  the  Egyptian  P  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  3,  and 
the  converse  is  not  common.  Still  stronger  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Egyptian  the 
root  AB,  "  a  nosegay,"  which  is  evidently  related  to 
Abib  and  its  cognates.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
Hebrew  calendar  was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian 
Epiphi  as  the  first  month,  what  would  be  the  chro- 
nological result.?  The  latest  date  to  which  the 
Exodus  is  assigned  is  about  B.C.  1320.  In  the 
Julian  year  B.C.  1 320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the 
Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  May  16,  44  days 
after  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very 
near  which  the  Hebrew  year  must  have  begun. 
Thus  at  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an 
interval  of  a  month  and  a  half  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrew  year  and  Epiphi  1 .  This  in- 
terval represents  about  1 80  years,  through  which 
the  Vague  year  would  retrograde  in  the  Julian  until 
the  commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  can  reduce  it  below 
100.  It  is  possible  to  effect  thus  much  by  conjec- 
turing that  the  month  Abib  began  somewhat  alter 
this  tropical  point,  though  the  precise  details  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  the  plagues,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomena  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  make  half  a 
month  an  extreme  extension.  At  the  time  of  the 
plague  of  hail,  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  was 
smitten  with  the  flax,  but  the  wheat  was  not  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  be  destroyed  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32). 
In  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  this  would  be 
the  case  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.  The  Exodus  cannot  have  taken  place 
many  days  after  the  plague  of  hail,  so  that  it  must 
have  occurred  about  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  thus  Abib  cannot  possibly  bare 
begun  much  after  that  tropical  point:  half  a  month 
is  therefore  excessive.  We  have  thus  carefully 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  supposed  derivation 
of  Abib  from  Epiphi,  because  it  has  been  carelessly 
taken  for  granted,  and  more  carelessly  alleged  in 
support  of  the  latest  date  of  the  Exodus. 

(2.)  We  have  founded  an  argument  for  the  date 
of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sacred  commencement  of  the  Hebrew 
year  was  at  the  new  moon  about  or  next  alter, 
but  not  much  before,  the  vernal  equinox:  the 
civil  commencement  must  usually  have  been  at  the 
new  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  the 
earliest  date  of  the  Exodus  computed  by  modern 
chronologers,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century 
B.C.,  the  Egyptian  Vague  year  commenced  at  or 
about  the  latter  time.  The  Hebrew  year,  reckoned 
from  the  civil  commencement,  and  the  Vague  year, 


Rameseum  of  El-Komeh  to  be  corrupt ;  but  In  several 
esses  the;  are  traceable.  The  following  are  certain  :— 

1.  %M,  GtMOfT,  divinity  TEETfThoth),  as  well 
as  a  goddess.  2.  n<u>4»,  IX^COHI,  FI  EH,  i.  e.  PA- 
PfEH,  belonging  to  Ptsh.  3.  'A0ve,  <MHOp,  HAT- 
HAR.  ».  nax«»,  n£-3CU)rt,  KHUNS,  t «.  PA- 
KHUNS.  11.  Eirt*.',  eHHIlI,  PEP.T,  or  APAI'-T. 
rhe  names  of  months  are  therefore.  In  their  corrupt 


therefore,  then  nearly  or  exactly  coincided.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  if  they 
used  a  foreign  year,  must  be  supposed  to  have  used 
the  Vague  year.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  a  Vague  year  of  this  time  would  further 
suit  the  characteristics  of  the  Brat  Hebrew  year. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on 
which  fell  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the 
Exodus,  should  correspond  to  the  14th  of  I'ha- 
menoth,  in  a  Vague  year  commencing  about  tbe 
autumnal  equinox.  A  full  moon  fell  on  the  14th  of 
Phamenoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  B.C.  1652,  of  a 
Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Oct.  10,  B.C.  1653.  A  full  moon  would 
not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  Vague  year  within 
a  shorter  interval  than  twenty-rive  years,  and  the 
triple  near  coincidence  of  new  moon,  Vague  year,  and 
autumnal  equinox,  would  not  recur  in  less  than  1500 
Vague  years  (Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  458). 
This  date  of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1652,  is  only  four 
years  earlier  than  Hales 's,  B.C.  1648.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  early  date,  it  must  be  added  that  in  a 
list  of  confederates  defeated  by  Thothmes  HI.  »t 
Megiddo  in  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign,  are  certain 
names  that  we  believe  can  only  refer  to  Israelite 
tribes.  The  date  of  this  king's  accession  cannot  be 
later  than  about  B.C.  1460,  and  his  23rd  year 
cannot  therefore  be  later  than  about  B.C.  1440> 
Were  the  Israelites  then  settled  in  Palestine,  no 
date  of  the  Exodus  but  the  longest  would  be  tenable. 

[Cheonoloot.] 

II.  Divisions  of  the  Tear. — 1 .  Seasons.  Two  sea- 
sons are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  f^jp,  "  summer," 
and  tph,  "  winter."  The  former  properly  means 
the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the  latter,  that  of  gather- 
ing fruits;  they  ore  therefore  originally  rather 
summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter. 
But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold  seasons,  is 
evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  ex- 
pression fpiT)  f*P>  "  »ummer  and  winter"  (Ps. 
lxxiv.  17 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22), 
and  from  the  mention  of  "the  winter  house" 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  22)  and  "the  summer  house"  (Am. 
iii.  15,  where  both  are  mentioned  together). 
Probably  f)TTI,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 

year  (as  in  Job  xxix.  4),  retains  its  original  signifi- 
cation. In  the  promise  to  Noah,  after  the  Flood, 
the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs :  "  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease  "  (Gen.  viii.  22).  Here  "  seed- 
time," JTlt,  and  "  harvest,"  "i'¥ij,  are  evidently  the 
agricultural  seasons.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  mean  winter  and  summer,  a*  the 
beginnings  of  the  periods  of  sowing  and  of  harvest 
are  not  separated  by  six  months,  and  they  do  not 
last  for  six  months  each,  or  nearly  so  long  a  time. 
The  phrase  "  cold  and  heat,"  Dm  1p,  probably 


forms,  either  derived  from  tbe  names  of  divinities,  or  the 
same  as  those  names.  The  name  of  the  goddess  of  Epipht 
Is  written  Fr  TEE,  or  PT.  "twice."  As  T  Is  the  temintDe 
termination,  the  root  appears  to  be  P,  "twice,"  thus  PKP-T 
or  APAP-T,  the  latter  being  Lepstus's  reading.  (See  Lrp- 
sius,  DcnlmMcr,  abth.  111.  bL  110,  111.  earns.  <L  MQ.  i. 
p.  141,  and  Poole,  Home  Acgyptiacae,  p.  7-9, 14. 15. 18.) 

»  Tbe  writer's  paper  on  this  subject  not  having  yet  tma 
publUhed,  he  must  refer  to  the  abstract  m  the  MJumemm 
No.  1S47,  Mar.  21, 1863. 
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indicates  the  great  alternations  of  temperature.  The 
whole  passage  indeed  speaks  of  the  alternations  of 
nature,  whether  of  productions,  temperature,  the 
seasons,  or  light  and  darkness.  As  we  hare  seen, 
the  year  was  probably  then  a  wandering  one,  and 
therefore  the  passage  is  not  likely  to  refer  to 
it,  but  to  natural  phenomena  aloue.  [Seasons; 
Chronology.] 

2.  Month*. — The  Hebrew  months,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  were  lunar.  The  year  appeal's  ordi- 
narily to  have  contained  twelve,  but,  when  inter- 
calation was  necessary,  a  thirteenth.  The  older 
year  contained  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 
[Month  ;  Chronology.] 

3.  Weeks. — The  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  whether  at  or  before  the 
Exodus,  reckoned  by  weeks,  but,  as  no  lunar  year 
could  have  contained  a  number  of  weeks  without 
a 'fractional  excess,  this  reckoning  was  virtually 
independent  of  the  year  as  with  the  Muslims. 
[Week;  Sabbath;  Chronology.] 

4.  Festivals,  holy  dans,  and  fasts. — The  Feast 
of  the  Passover  was  held  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
1st  month.  The  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  lasted 
7  days;  fiotn  the  15th  to  the  21st,  inclusive, 
of  the  same  month,  its  first  and  Inst  days  were 
kept  as  sabbaths.  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  celebrated  on  the  day  which  ended  seven 
weeks  counted  from  the  1  OtH  of  the  1st  month, 
that  day  being  excluded.  It  was  called  the  **  Feast 
of  Harvest,"  and  "  Day  of  First-fruits."  The  Feast 
of  Trumpets  (lit.  "of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet") 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  Day  of  Atonement  (lit.  "  of  Atone- 
ments") was  a  fast,  held  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month.  The  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  or  "  Feast  of 
Gathering,"  was  celebrated  from  the  15th  to  the 
22nd  day,  inclusive,  of  the  7th  month.  Additions 
made  long  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  not 
known  to  be  of  higher  than  priestly  authority,  are 
the  Feast  of  Purim,  commemorating  the  defeat  of 
Human's  plot ;  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording 
the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  lour  fasts. 

HI.  Sacred  Years.  —  1.  The  Sabbatical  year, 
nt2D6>n  n2B>,  ■«  the  fallow  year,"  or,  possibly, 
"  year  of  remission,"  or  ntSOC  alone,  kept  every 
seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be  observed  as  a 
year  of  rest  from  the  labours  of  agriculture  and  of 
remission  of  debts.  Two  Sabbatical  years  are 
recorded,  commencing  and  current,  B.C.  164-3  and 
136-5.   [Sabbatical  Year;  Chronology.] 

2.  The  Jubilee  year,  VaVil  TUB>,  "  the  year  of 
the  trumpet,"  or  alone,  a  like  year,  which  im- 
mediately followed  every  seventh  Sabbatical  year. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee  year  was 
every  49th  or  50th :  the  former  is  more  probable. 
[Jubilee  ;  Chronology.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

YOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
terms  mSt,m  mitdh,*  and  '61,*  the  two  former  speci- 
fically applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
{binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  The 
expressions  are  combined  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13  and  Ez. 
xxxiv.  27,  with  the  meaning,  "  bands  of  the  yoke." 
The  term  "  yoke  "  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 


for  subjection  {».  g.  1  K.  xii.  4,  9-11  ;  Is.  ix.  4j 
Jer.  y.  5) :  hence  an  *'  iron  yoke"  represents  an 
unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut.  xxviii.  48 ;  Jer. 
xxriii.  13).  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being 
yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21). 
The  Hebrew  term,  tzemed,*  is  also  applied  to  asses 
(Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even 
to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term 
tzemed  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land, 
equivalent  to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"),  cor- 
responding to  the  Latin  jugum  (Varro,  S.  R.  i. 
10).  The  term  stands  in  this  sense  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  14  (A.  V.  "  yoke  "J;  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the 
true  reading  would  refer  to  the  instruments  {it 
ftoVAali)  wherewith  the  slaughter  was  effected. 

'  [W.  L.  B.] 

z 

ZAANAIM,  THE  PLAIN  OP  (fbtt 
D'3]W3:  Spvs  wKfoyeieroiyrcty;  Alex.  K.  ava- 
rauofifvay :  Vallis  quae  vocabatur  Sennim)  ;  or, 
more  accurately  "the  oak  by  Zaannaini,"  such 
being  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  e^». 
[Plain,  890  6.]  A  tree — probably  a  sacred  tree — 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber 
the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is  defined 
as  "  near  Kedesh,"  i.e.  Kedesh- Naphtali,  the  name 
of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground,  north  of 
Safed,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el  Hutch,  usually 
identified  with  the  Waters  of  Merom.  The  TargunY 
gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the  name,  tnishor  agga- 
niya,  "  the  plain  of  the  swamp,"  and  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {Megillali  Jerush.  i.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns  of 
Galilee  with  their  then  identirications,  the  equivalent 
for  "Elon  (or  Aijnlon)  be-Zaannaim"  is  Agnii/a 
hak-kodesh.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  which 
borders  the  lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  side,  and 
which  was  probably  more  extensive  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  than  it  now  is  [Merom].  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out 
{Jewish  Church,  324;  Localities,  197)  how  appro- 
priate a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is  afforded 
by  *'  a  green  plain  .  .  .  studded  with  massive  tere- 
binths," which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this 
upland  country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths. 
One  such,  lai-ger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Sejar  em-Messiah,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van 
de  Velde  as  6  miles  N.W.  of  Kedes.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modem 
Christian  student — may  be  left  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investigation.  In  favour 
of  the  former  is  the  slight  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  early  date  of  the  interpretation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  basin  of  the  Huleh  is  still  the  favourite 
camping  ground  of  Bedouins.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  and  the  abundance  of 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  name  answering  to  either  Zaannaim  or  Agn 
has  yet  been  encountered. 

The  Keri,  or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substi- 
tutes Zaanannim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is 
found  in  Josh.  xix.  33.  This  correction  the  lexico- 
graphers adopt  as  the  more  accurate  form  of  the 
name.   It  appears  to  be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word) 
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from  a  root  signifying  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do 
when  they  change  their  places  of  residence  (Gcsen. 
TAes.  1177).  Such  a  meaning  agrees  well  with 
the  habits  of  the  Kenites.  But  nothing  cau  be 
more  uncertain  than  such  explanations  of  topo- 
g  aphical  names — most  to  be  distrusted  when  most 
plausible.  [G.] 

ZAAN'AN(}Ht¥:  Itvvadp:  inexitu).  A  place 
named  by  Micah  (i.  11)  in  his  address  to  the  towns 
of  the  ShefSlah.  This  sentence,  like  others  of  the 
*ame  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words  founded  on 
the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning)  of  the 
name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  y'atsah,  to  go  forth : — 
"  The  iahabl  tress  of  Tuonan  came  not  forth.** 

The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the  LXX. 
and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with  Beth- 
ezel — is  now  generally  recognized  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentary — 
"  The  inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The 
mourning  of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  stand- 
ing." So  also  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz. 

Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zenan.  [G.] 

ZA'AVAX  (Jlgt :  Zouko>  ;  Alex,  'laveucifi, 
'I  vaxdV :  Zavan).  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the 
sou  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42).  The 
LXX.  appear  to  have  read  Jplf.  la  1  Chr.  the 
A.  V.  has  Zavan. 

ZABAD  fiat:  Za&it,  2a0<fT  ;  Alex.  Zo0dV 
in  1  Chr. :  Zabad:  short  for  n*-QT :  see  Zebadiah, 

Zabdi,  Zabdiel,  Zebedee,  -  Sod  hath  given  him"). 

1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  son  of  Ahlai, 
Sheshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and  hence 
called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  lie  was  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds  have 
been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected  with 
him  is  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  and  as 
throwing  incidental  light  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  historical  value  of  the 
genealogies  in  it.  Thus  in  1  Chr.  ii.  26-41,  we 
have  the  following  pedigree,  the  generations  pre- 
ceding Jerahmccl  being  prefixed : — 


(1)  Judah. 

.  (13)  Nathan. 

(2)  I'barei. 

(14)  Zasad. 

(3)  Heir  on. 

(15)  Epblal 

(4)  Jcrahmeel. 

(16)  Obed. 

(6)  Onam. 

(H)  Jehu. 

(8)  ShammaL 

(18)  Azariah. 

(7)  Nadab. 

(18)  Helei. 

(-)  Appalm. 

(20)  Eleasah. 

(9)  Islii. 

(21)  Sisamal. 

(io)  Sheahan. 

(22)  Shallnm. 

(11)  ALU.  his] 

=Tarh»  the 

(23)  Jekamiah. 

daughter  i 

Egyptian. 

(12)  AtuU. 

(24)  EUshama. 

Here,  then,  is  a  genealogy  of  twenty-four  gene- 
rations, commencing  with  the  patriarch,  and  termi- 
nating we  know  not,  at  first  sight,  where;  but  as 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  history,  where  Zabad 
the  son  of  Ahlai  lived,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this 
fact,  that  the  fourteenth  generation  brings  us  to 
the  time  of  David ;  and  that  this  is  about  the  cor- 
rect number  we  are  also  sure,  because  out  of  seven 
other  perfect  genealogies,  covering  the  same  interval 
of  time,  four  have  the  same  number  (fourteen), 
two  have  fifteen,  and  David's  own  has  eleven. 
[Geneal.  op  Jesus  Christ,  p.  6G7.] 

But  it  also  happens  that  another  person  in  the 
line  is  an  historical  personage,  whom  we  know 
to  have  lived  during  the  usurpation  of  Athaliuh, 


viz.  Azariah  the  son  (i.  e.  grandson)  of  Obed  (2 
Chr.  siiii.  1).  [Azariah,  13.]  He  was  fourth 
after  Zabad,  while  Jehoram,  Athaliah'a  husband, 
was  sirt/i  after  David — a  perfectly  satisfactory  cor- 
respondence when  we  take  into  account  that  Zabad* 
may  probably  have  been  considerably  younger  than 
David,  and  that  the  early  marriages  of  the  kings 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
generations  iu  the  royal  line.  Again,  the  last  name 
in  the  line  is  the  sixth  after  Azariah ;  but  Hezekiah 
was  the  sixth  king  after  Athaliah,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  the  genealogies  were  written  out  by 
"  the  men  of  Hezekiah,"  and  therefore  of  course 
came  down  to  his  time  [Bkcuer,  p.  176]  (see 
1  Chr.  iv.  41  ;  Prov.  xxv.  1).  So  that  we  may 
conclude,  with  great  probability,  both  that  this 
genealogy  ends  in  the  time  ot  Hezekiah,  and  that 
all  its  liuks  are  perfect. 

One  other  point  of  impoitance  remains  to  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  Zabad  is  called,  after  his  great- 
grandmother,  the  founder  of  his  house,  son  of  Ahlai. 
For  that  Ahlai  was  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter 
is  certain  from  1  Chr.  ii.  31 ;  and  it  is  also  certain, 
from  vers.  35,  36,  that  from  her  marriage  with 
Jarha  descended,  in  the  third  generation,  Zabnd.  It 
is  therefore  as  certain  a*  such  matters  can  be,  that 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  David's  mighty  man,  was 
so  called  from  Ahlai  his  female  ancestor.  The  case 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel,  who  are  always  called  tons  of  Zormak, 
Zeruiah,  like  Ahlai,  having  married  a  foreigner. 
Or  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
man  being  called  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  the  son 
of  his  great-grandmother,  a  more  exact  parallel  may 
be  found  in  Gen.  xxv.  4,  xxxvi.  12,  13,  16,  17, 
where  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  and  of  the  wives 
of  Esau,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  are 
called  "  the  sous  of  Keturah,"  "  the  sons  of  Adah  " 
and  '•  of  Bashemath  "  respectively. 

2.  (Za&iS;  Alex.  Za&it).  An  Ephraimite.  if 
the  text  of  1  Chr.  vii.  21  is  correct.  [See 
Shuthelah.] 

3.  (ZoJ3« ;  Alex.  Zafiid).  Son  of  Shimeath,  an 
Ammonites*,  an  assassin  who,  with  Jehozabad,  slew 
king  Joash,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  bat  in  2  K. 
xii.  21 ,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more  correctly, 
Jozachar  [Jozachab].  He  was  one  of  the  domestic 
servants  of  the  palace,  and  apparently  the  agent  of 
a  powerful  conspiracy  (2  Chr.  xxv.  3 ;  2  K.  xir.  5). 
Joash  had  become  unpopular  from  his  idolatries 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18),  his  oppression  (ib.  22),  and, 
above  all,  his  calamities  (ib.  23-25).  The  explana- 
tion given  in  the  article  Jozachab  is  doubtless  tbe 
true  one,  that  the  chronicler  represents  this  violent 
death  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  previous  invasion 
of  the  Syrians,  as  a  Divine  judgment  against  him 
for  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah  shed  by  him : 
not  that  the  assassins  themselves  were  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah.  They 
were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah,  but  their  chil- 
dren were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Mosrs 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16).  The  coincidence  between  the  names 
Zechariah  and  Jozachar  is  remarkable.  [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  (Za$dX.)  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the  sons  of 
Zattu,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  Sabatus  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  28. 

6.  (Zati0;  Zo/JdJ.)  One  of  the  descendants  of 

•  He  does  not  appear  In  the  list  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  and 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  added  in  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign. 
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Hashum,  who  h.id  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  33):  called  Bannaia  in  1  Esd. 

ix.  33. 

6.  (ZaPdi ;  Alex,  om.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43).  It  is  repre- 
sented by  Zabadaias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35.  f W.  A.  W.] 
■  ZABADAI'AS  (Za/BaSafas:  Sabatus).  Za- 
bad  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  35;  corap.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

Z ARADE  ANS  (Za0«»aToi;  Alex.  ZajSaSloi: 
Zahndati).  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and 
spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  back  to  Damascus 
from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xii.  31).  Josephus  calls  them  Vabataeans 
{Ant.  xiii.  5,  §10),  but  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  thein.  Ewnld  (Geach. 
iv.  fiuds  a  trace  of  their  name  in  that  of  the 
place  Zabda  given  by  Robinson  in  his  lists ;  but  this 
is  too  far  south,  between  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Zurka. 
Michaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeidch;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary  locality. 
Jonathan  had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as 
the  river  Eleutherus  (AVtr  el  Kebir),  and  was  on 
his  march  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and 
plundered  the  Zabadeans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
therefore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a  distance  of  about  8)  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
former  place,  if  the  village  Zebdany,  standing  at 
the  upper  end  ot  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanus.  The  name  Zeb- 
d&ny  is  possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans.  According  to  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  3), 
the  plain  "  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
breadth,  and  three  hours  in  length;  it  is  called 
Ard  Zebdeni,  or  the  district  of  Zebdeni;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  sources  is  in 
the  midst  of  it;  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Afoict 
Zebdeni,  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind 
the  village  of  the  same  name."  The  plain  is 
"  limited  on  one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Antilibanus,  called  here  Djebel  Zebdeni. '  The  vil- 
lage is  of  considerable  size,  containing  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  who  breed  cattle,  and  the  silkworm, 
and  have  some  dyeing-houses  (ibid.).  Not  far  from 
Zebdany,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  is 
another  village  called  Kefr  Zebad,  which  again 
seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  district  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Zabadeans.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZABBA'I('3T:  Zafioi  :  Zabbat).  1.  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).  He  is  called 
JOSABAD  in  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 

2.  (Zafiov;  FA.  Zafipov :  Zachril.)  Father  of 
Baruch,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

ZAB'BUD  013?,  AXTWt ;  Z«0ov» :  Zachur). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ear.  viii.  14).  In  1  Esd. 
viii.  40  his  name  is  corrupted  into  ISTAlCURtre. 

ZABDE'US  (Zo/3SoToj:  Vulg.  om.).  Ze- 
BADlAif  of  the  sons  of  Immer  (1  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  20). 

ZAB'DI  (nnt :  ZoM/Jpf ;  Alex.  Zaflpf  in  Josh, 
vii.  1 :  Zabdi).  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17,  18). 

2.  (ZajBSf.)  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Zabdias.)  David's  officer  over  the  produce 
of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine-cellars  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 

vol..  n. 


27).  He  is  called  '•  the  Shiphmite,"  that  is,  in  all 
probability,  native  of  Shepham ;  but  his  native  place 
has  not  been  traced. 

4.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  om. ;  FA.  third  hand  Ztxpr. 
Zebedem.)  Son  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh.  xi. 
17;;  called  elsewhere  Zaccub  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and 
Zicurj  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

ZABDIEL  (Wl3?:  ZoflMA :  Zabdiel). 
1.  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the  chief  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2). 

2.  (Jbaii4ik\  Alex.  Zoxpi^A.)  A  priest,  son  ot 
the  great  men,  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  Hagge- 
dolim"  (Neh.  xi.  14).  He  had  the  oversight  of 
128  of  his  brethren  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 

3.  (Zo/3MA ;  Joseph.  ZifaKos :  Zabdiel.)  An 
Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death 
(1  Mace.  xi.  17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 4,  §8).  According 
to  Diodorus,  Alex.  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of 
the  officers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  Fraqm. 
Hist.  ii.  16). 

ZA'BUD  (113T :  Zo0ou0  ;  Alex.  Zafifioie  : 
Zabud).  The  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  He  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal  officer;" 
Priest,  p.  9 1 5),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the 
reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33).  This  position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was 
evidently  distinct  from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied 
by  Ahithophel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the 
character  of  private  friendship  about  it,  for  Absalom 
conversely  calls  David  the  *'  friend "  of  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  17).  In  the  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  word  "  priest "  is  omitted,  and  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  referred  to  Nathan. 
The  Peshito-Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS.  for 
"  Zabud  "  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  tho 
case  of  ZABBUD. 

ZABUL'ON(Zoj8ouA«v:  Zabulon).  The  ft  reek 
form  of  the  name  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15; 
Kev.  vii.  8). 

ZACCA'I  (<3?_:  Zaxxoi;  Alex.  ZokxoI  in 
Ezra:  ZachaH).  The  sous  of  Zaccai,  to  the  number 
of  760,  returned  with  Zernbbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  9;  Neh. 
vii.  14).  The  name  is  the  same  which  appears  in 
the  N.  T.  in  the  familiar  form  of  Zacchakls. 

ZACCHAEUS(Zairx<u<«:  Zacchaeus).  The 
name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who  being 
short  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  iu  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  He 
passed  thiough  that  place.  Luke  only  has  re- 
lated the  incident  (xix.  1-10).  Zacchaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  tact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly 
as  "  a  son  of  Abraham  "  (vlbs  'Afipadfi).  So  the 
latter  expression  should  be  understood,  and  not  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  evidently  meant  to  assert 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen  race,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
office  under  the  Itoman  government  made  him  an 
alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of  the  Israelite. 
The  term  which  designates  this  office  ( apxtTf  A(£jtjt ) 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  district  of 
Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  commission 
from  his  Homan  principal  Qiianceps,  pulrficamis)  to 
collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ho- 
maus,  and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  em- 
ploved  sut"  Items  'theordinarv  tcAwpoi),  who  were 

*  7. 
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accountable  to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  accountable 
to  his  superior,  whether  he  resided  at  liome,  as  was 
more  commonly  the  case,  01*  in  the  province  itself 
(see  Winer,  Healw.  ii.  711,  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
80f.).  The  office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one 
in  such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Znc- 
thaeus  is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  rich 
man  (ovtos  j)r  itKoiaios).  Josephus  states  (Ant. 
xv.  4,  §2)  that  the  palm-groves  of  Jericho  and  its 
gardens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  source  of  revenue 
by  Antouy  to  Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of  their 
value,  were  afterw«rds  redeemed  by  Herod  the  Great 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  sycamorc-troo  is  no  longer 
found  in  that  neighbourhood  (Robinson,  Sib.  Hes. 
i.  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this, 
since  "  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest, 
seen  as  late  as  1838" — which  existed  near  Jericho, 
has  now  disappeared  (Stanley,  S.  if-  P.  p.  307). 
The  eagerness  of  Zacchaeus  to  behold  Jesus  indi- 
cates a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity. 
He  must  have  had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at 
least,  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  His 
wouder-working  power,  and  could  thus  have  been 
awakened  tp  some  just  religious  feeling,  which 
would  make  him  the  more  anxious  to  see  the 
announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important  to  men 
as  sinneis.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up  His 
abode  with  him,  and  His  declaration  that  "  salva- 
tion "  liad  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  enter- 
tainer, prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows 
what  is  in  man  "  perceived  in  him  a  religious  sus- 
ceptibility which  fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Zacchaeus  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
vealed to  him  deficiencies  which  disturbed  his  con- 
science, and  he  was  ready,  on  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of  life,  to  engage  to 
"  restore  fourfold  "  for  the  illegal  exactions  of  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (ef  tip6$  ti  cVuko- 
^ivT7)<ra)  that  he  might  have  been  guilty.  At 
all  events  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  entertained 
against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  censure 
fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  declared 
that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  Himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (peiyai,  ver.  5, 
and  KaToXvirat,  ver.  7,  are  the  terms  used)  in  the 
house  of  Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  lo  keep  the 
Passover.  The  entire  scene  is  well  illustrated  by 
Oosterzee  (Lauge's  Bibclwerk,  iii.  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zac- 
chaeus who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben 
Zachai  (see  Sepp's  Leben  Jem,  iii.  160).  This  per- 
son may  have  been  related  to  the  Zacchaeus  named 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  family  of  the  Zacchaei 
was  an  ancient  one,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  (ii.  9) 
and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  under  Zerub- 
babel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  name 
is  given  as  Zaccai  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [H.  B.  H.] 

ZACOHE'US  (Z<wxa»»:  Zacchaeus).  An 
officirof  JudasMaccabaeus'2  Mncc.x.  19).  Grotius, 
from  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Mace.  v.  56,  wishes  to 
read  «ol  rov  rov  Za.xa.oiou.  [B.  E.  W.j 


ZAC'CHUR  ("list :  Zwtxoiip:  Zad.vr).  A 
Simeonite,  of  the  family  of  Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 
His  descendants,  through  his  son  Shimei,  became 
one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  tribe. 

ZAC  CUR  (H3t :  Zaxovp;  Alex.  Zaxfoi: 
ZecJtur).  1.  A  Rcubenite,  father  of  Shammua,  the 
spy  selected  from  his  tribe  (Num.  xiii.  4). 

2.  CZtucxoip ;  Alex.  Zaxxoip:  Zachw.)  A 
Meraritc  Levite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  47). 

3.  (3ctKXoip,  Zcucxoip;  Alex.  Zorxoep:  Zac- 
chur,  Zaclmr.)  Son  of  Asaph,  the  singer,  and  chief 
of  the  third  division  of  the  Temple  choir  as  arranged 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  35). 

4.  (Zatxoip;  FA.  Zoxx'^p:  Zachw.)  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

5.  f  Zaxx<&f>0  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12). 

6.  (Zaxxotip.)  A  Levite,  whose  sou  or  descendant 
Hahnn  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treasuries 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

.  ZACHAEI'AH,  or  properly  Zechabiah 
(n,-13|,  "remembered  by  Jehovah:"  Zaxafx'as: 
Zaduuias),  was  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  14th  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  i« 
a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  We  un- 
told that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in 
the  second  year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
29  years  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by 
Uzziah  or  Azariah,  in  the  27th  year  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  successor  of  Joash  (2  K.  xv.  1),  and 
Uzziah  reigned  52  years.  On  the  other  hanH, 
Joash  kiug  of  Israel"  reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xiii. 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  reigned  41 
(2  K.  xiv.  23 ),  and  he  by  Zachariah,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year-  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xv.  8).  Thus  we  have  (1)  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Amaziah  to  the  38th  of  Uzzinh,  29+33= 
67  years :  but  (2)  from  the  second  year  of  Joash  to 
the  accession  of  Zachariah  (or  at  lea-t  to  the  death 
of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+41  =56  years.  Further, 
the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th  year  of 
Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning  oc- 
curred in  the  15th.  And  this  latter  synchroiiMii 
is  confirmed,  and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jero- 
boam contradicted,  by  2  K.  xiv.  17  which  tells  as 
that  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  survived  Joash  king 
of  Israel  by  15  years.  Most  chrouologers  assume 
an  interregnum  of  11  yeai-s  between  Jeroboam's 
death  aud  Zachariah's  accession,  during  which  the 
kingdom  was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  aller  the 
reign  of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  I. 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  th;tt  our  present  MSS. 
have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to  substitute  1 5  for 
27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  52  or  53  years.  Josephus  (ii.  10,  §3) 
places  Uzziah's  accession  in  the  14th  year  of  Jero- 
boam, a  variation  of  a  year  in  these  synch  .  onisms 
being  unavoidable,  since  the  Hebrew  annalists  in 
giving  their  dates  do  not  reckon  fractions  of  years. 
[Israel,  Kingdom  of,  vol.  i.  p.  900.]  But  whe- 
ther we  assume  an  iuterreguum,  or  an  error  in  the 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's  accession  D.C. 
771-2.  His  reign  lasted  only  six  months.  He  was 
killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Shallum  was  the 
head,  and  by  which  the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30 
was  accomplished.  We  are  told  that  during  his 
brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and  kept  up  the 
.■alt-worship  inherited  from  the  first  Jeroboam, 
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whi;h  his  father  had  maintained  in  regal  splendour 
at  Bethel  (Am.  vii.  13).  [SHALLUN.]  "[G.E.L.C.] 
2.  (Alex.  Zayxdioi.)  The  father  of  Abi,  or 
Abijah,  Hezekiah's  mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  In 
2  Chr.  xxix.  1  he  i>  called  Zechariah. 

ZAOHARI'AS  (ZoXop(ot:  Vulg.  om.).  1. 
Zechariah  the  priest  iu  the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i.  8). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  i.  15  Zacharias  occupies  the  place 
of  Heman  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15. 

3.  (Zapalas ;  Alex.  Zope'ai :  Areoret.)  =  Se- 
raiaii  6,  and  Azariah  (1  Esd.  v.  8;  cbmp.  Ezr. 
ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7).  It  is  not  clear  from  whence  this 
rendering  of  the  name  is  derived.  Our  translators 
follow  the  Geneva  Version. 

4.  {Za%aplm:  Zacharias.)  The  prophet  Ze- 
CHARIAH  (1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3). 

5.  Zechakiah  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esd. 
viii.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

6.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  viii. 
37  ;  Ezr.  viii.  11). 

7.  Zechariah,  one  of"  the  principal  men  and 
learned,"  with  whom  Ezra  consulted  (1  Esd.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  IB). 

8.  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (1  Esd.  ix. 
27;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  2(5). 

9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaigu 
of  the  Haccabaean  war  (1  Mace.  v.  18,  56-62). 

10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke,  i.  5, 
&c)  [John  the  Baptist.] 

11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says, 
was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the 
temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  35;  Luke,  xi.  51).  There 
has  been  much  dispute  who  this  Zacharias  was. 
From  the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the 
temple,  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  main- 
tained that  this  is  the  person  to  whom  our  Lord 
alludes ;  but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  2 1 ).  As  the  Book  of  Chronicles— 
in  which  the  murder  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon,  this 
assassination  was  the  last  of  the  murders  of 
righteous  men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that 
of  Abei  was  the  first.  (Comp.  Renan,  Vie  aV 
Jesus,  p.  353.)  The  name  of  the  father  of  Za- 
charias is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into 
the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a 
confusion  having  been  made  between  Zacharias,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias (Berechiah),  the  prophet.  [Comp.  Zecha- 
riah, 6,  p.  1832.] 

ZACH'ARY  (Zacharias).  The  prophet  Ze- 
chariah (2  Esd.  i.  40). 

ZA'CHER  ("Ot,  in  pause  "OT :  Zaxxoip  : 
Zacher).  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr. 
viii.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ix.  37  he  is  called  Zechariah. 

ZA'DOK(phS;  2aS6ic:  Sadoi:  "righteous"). 
1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests 
in  the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  being  the  other. 
[Abiathar.]  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3i,  and  eleventh  in 
descent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mentiou  of  him  is 
iu  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he 
joined  David  at  Hebron  after  Saul's  death  with  22 
captains  of  his  lather's  house,  ami,  apparently,  with 
900  men  (4600-3700,  vera.  26,  27).  Up  to  this 
time,  it  may  be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 


house  of  Saul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David 
was  inviolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king's  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Arohite  (2  Sam.  rv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  persons  who 
persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to 
return  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijnh,  in 
David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  persuaded 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  party, 
Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  (IK.  i .). 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon, 
who  *'  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the  priest "  in  his 
room  (IK.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time,  however, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  officers  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  building  and 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  his  name  does  not 
occur,  so  that  though  Josephus  says  that  "  Sadoc 
the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built"  {Ant.  x.  8,  §6), 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  lived  till  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  seems  far  more 
likely  that  Azariah,  his  son  or  grandson,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  dedication  (comp.  1  K.  iv.  2,  and 
1  Chr.  vi.  10,  and  see  Azariah  2).  Had-Zadok 
been  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
not  have  been  named  in  so  detailed  an  account  as 
that  in  1  K.  viii.  [High-Priest,  p.  810.] 

Several  interesting  questions  arise  in  connexion 
with  Zadok  iu  regard  to  the  high-priesthood.  And 
first,  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  occupying  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  house  of  Eleazar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  to  guide  us  to  any  certain  conclusion. 
We  only  know  that  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
was  high-priest  after  his  father,  and  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Eli  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  was 
high-priest,  and  that  the  office  continued  in  his 
house  till  the  time  of  Zadok,  who  was  first  Abia- 
thar's  colleague,  and  afterwards  superseded  him. 
Zadok 's  descendants  continued  to  be  hereditary 
high-priests  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eupator, 
arid  perhaps  till  the  extinction  of  the  office.  [HlGH- 
Priest,  p.  812.]  But  possibly  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  next  which 
arises,  viz.,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  double 
priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (2  Sam.  xv.  29 ; 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  6,  31).  In  later  times  we  usually 
find  two  priests,  the  high-priest,  and  the  second 
priest  (2  K.  xxv.  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So 
too  Luke  iii.  2.  The  expression  "  the  chief  priest  ot 
the  house  of  Zadok  "  (2  Chr.  xxxt.  10),  seems  also  to 
indicate  that  there  were  two  priests  of  nearly  equal 
dignity.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal 
dignity  (2  Sain.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  are 
coupled  together,  and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of 
the  office  as  it  were  in  commission.  The  duties 
of  the  office  too  were  in  the  case  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the 
Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  ( 1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar 
had  the  care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  how- 
ever, exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chr.  xv.  1 1  ; 
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2  Sam.  xv.  24.  25, 29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  from  1tie  first  there  was  a  tendency 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some  of 
its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief 
member  of  that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very 
easy  to  perceive  how  superior  abilities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  infancy  or  incapacity  on  the  other,  might 
operate  to  raise  or  depress  the  members  of  this  cor- 
poration respectively.  Just  as  in  the  Saxon  royal 
families,  considerable  latitude  was  allowed  as  to  the 
particular  member  who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
When  hereditary  monarchy  was  established  in 
Judaea,  then  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood 
may  have  become  more  regular.  Another  circum- 
stance which  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the 
origin  of  the  double  priesthood  was  anterior  to 
Zadok,  is  that  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Nch.  xi.  11, 
Ahitub  the  father  of  Zadok,  seems  to  be  described 
as  "  ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  an  office  usually 
held  by  the  chief  priest,  though  sometimes  by  the 
second  priest.  [HlGH-I'itifST,  p.  808.]  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  implies  that  the  house  of  Eleazar  had 
maintained  its  footing  side  by  side  with  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  although  for  a  time  the  chief  dignity 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Eli.  What  was  Zadok  s 
exact  position  when  he  first  joined  David,  ia  im- 
|X>ssible  to  determine.  He  there  appears  inferior  to 
Jehoiada  "  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites." 

2.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of 
a  second  Ahitub,  son  of  Amariah ;  about  the  time 
of  King  Ahaziah.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  same  sequence,  Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  should 
occur  twice  over ;  and  no  trace  whatever  remains 
in  history  of  this  second  Ahitub,  and  second  Zadok. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  no  such  person  as  this 
second  Zadok  ever  existed ;  but  that  the  insertion  of 
the  two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  Moreover,  these 
two  names  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween Amariah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum 
in  Anion's,  an  interval  of  much  above  200  years. 

3.  Father  of  Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah, 
and  mother  of  King  Jotham.  He  was  probably  of 
a  priestly  family. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
wall  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  Hi.  4).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that 
sealed  the  covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  cases 
his  name  follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.  But  if  so, 
we  know  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  as  his  name 
would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  one  of 
"  the  chief  of  the  people,"  or  laity.  With  this 
agrees  his  patronymic  Baana,  which  indicates  that 
he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  for  Baauah,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29),  i.  e.  of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah. 
The  men  of  Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah, 
worked  next  to  Zadok.  Meshullam  of  the  house  of 
Meshezabeel,  who  preceded  him  in  both  lists  (Neh. 
iii.  4,  and  x.  20,  21),  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  24).  Intermarriages  of  the  priestly 
house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  frequent 

■  Compare  tbe  following  pedigrees : — 
iCfar.  fl.0-14.   Ib.3S.SB.   Ezr.m.l-S.   Neb.  xi.  II,  A  1  Chr.  is.  11. 


Morvioth. 

Maraioth. 

Maraioth. 

Ahitub. 

Axariah. 

Amariah. 

Amnnah. 

Amariah. 

Meimioth. 

Ahitub. 

Ahitub. 

Ahilub. 

Zadok. 

Zadok. 

Zadok. 

Zadok. 

Shallum. 

Shallum. 

Mathullam. 

Hilklah. 

II  ilk  rah 

Hiltuuh. 

Azariah. 

Annan 

Senteh. 

Soratah. 

Beraiab. 

ZAIR 

than  with  any  other  tribe.  Hence  probably  the 
name  of  Sadoc  (Matt.  i.  14). 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion 
of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii. 
29).  He  belonged  to  the  16th  course  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14),  which  was  one  of  those  which  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  37). 

6.  In  Neh.  xi.  11,  and  1  Chr.  ix.  II,  mention 
is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Me- 
raioth,  the  son  of  Ahitub.  But  as  such  a  sequence 
occurs  nowhere  else,  Meraioth  being  always  the 
grandfather  of  Ahitub  for  great-grand  father,  as  in 
Ezr.  vii.  2,  3),*  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  Sle- 
raioth  is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  and  that 
Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  N.  T.  name  Justus 
(Acts  i.  23,  xviii.  7;  Col.  iv.  11)  is  the  literal 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedekiah,  Jehozadak,  may  be 
compared. 

The  name  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-biblical 
history.  The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite,  the 
well-known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  census 
of  Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  and  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees  is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  name 
and  origin  from  a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Antigonus  of  Socho.  (See  the  citations  of 
Lightfoot,  ffebr.  and  Talm.  Exerc.  on  Matt.  iii.  8.) 
The  personality  of  the  last  mentioned  Sodok  hits 
been  strongly  impugned  in  the  article  Sadduckls 
(p.  1084) ;  but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remark 
of  M.  Renan  (  Vie  de  Jena,  216).       [A.  C.  H.] 

ZA'HAM  (DilT :  Z«t>;  Alex.  ZoAd>:  .Zoom). 
Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  the  daughter  of  KlUb 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19).  As  Eliab  was  the  eldest  of  David's 
brothers,  it  is  more  probable  that  Abihail  was  his 
granddaughter. 

ZA'IB(T}>V:  Wp;  Alex,  omits:  Seira). 
A  place  named,  in  2  K.  viii.  21  only,  in  the  account 
of  Joram's  expedition  against  the  Edomitcs.  He 
went  over  to  Zair  with  all  his  chariots ;  there  he 
and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surroundcd,<>  and 
only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  through 
in  the  night.  The  parallel  account  in  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
words  "  to  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the  words  "  with 
his  princes  "  insetted.  This  is  followed  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  ix.  5,  §1).  The  omitted  and  inserted  words 
have  a  certain  similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their 
component  letters,  ITY!? V  and  VTb'Dlf ;  and  on 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were 
substituted  for  the  former,  either  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair  was 
not  elsewhere  known  (see  Keil,  Comm.  on  2  K. 
viii.  21 ).  Others  again,  as  Movers  (Chronik,  218) 
and  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  524),  suggest  that  Zair  is 
identical  with  Zoar  (1JJV  or  TjhV).  Certainly  in 
the  middle  ages  the  road  by  which  an  army  passed 
from  Judaea  to  the  country  formerly  occupied  by 
Edom  lay  through  the  place  which  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at  the  S.E.  quarter 
of  th-  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Gesta  Dei,  405),  and  so 
far  this  is  in  favour  of  the  identification ;  but  there 
is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  readings  either 
of  the  original  or  the  Versions. 

•>  This  is  not,  however,  the  Interpretation  of  tbe  Jewish 
commentators,  who  take  the  word  S'SDil  to  refer  to 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  country  of  Edom.  See  Rash! 
on  2  Chr  xxi.  9. 
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The  Zoar  of  Genesis  (as  will  be  seen  under  that 
head)  whs  probably  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  chief  interest  that  exists  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Zair  and  Zoar,  resides  in  the  fact  that  if 
it  could  be  established  it  would  show  that  by  the 
time  2  K.  viii.  21  was  written,  Zoar  had  been  shifted 
from  its  original  place,  and  had  come  to  be  located 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  Jerome,  and 
the  Crusades.  Possibly  the  previous  existence  there 
of  a  place  called  Zair,  assisted  the  transfer. 

A  third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  (Seira)  and  the  Arabic  version  (Sa'ir, 

jacLw)  is,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir 

(yW\  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites  (The- 
nius,  Kurzg.  Ex.  Handb.).  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings.*  [G.] 

ZA'LAPH  (S|^V :  2«A«'d>;  khx.'Zkif:  Se- 
fepA).  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  3Q). 

ZAL'MON  (jto^V:  'EAA<4k;  Alex.  itW^: 
Salmon).  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  28).  In  1  Chr.  xi.  29  he  is  called  Ilai, 
which  Kennicott  {Diss.  p.  187)  decides  to  be  the 
true  reading. 

ZAL'MON,  MOUNT  (flD^-in:  tpos'Zp- 
piv :  mans  Selmon).  A  wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shcchem,  from  which 
Abimelechand  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with 
which  he  suffocated  and  burnt  the  Shechemites 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix.  48). 
It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was  close  to 
the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  indication  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible 
of  its  position.  The  Rabbis  mention  a  pkice  of  the 
same  name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  necessary 
position  (Schwarz,  137).  The  name  Suleimijjeh  is 
attached  to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal  (see 
the  map  of  Dr.  Rosen,  Zeitsch.  der  D.  M.  0.  xiv. 
634) ;  but  without  further  evidence,  it  is  hazardous 
even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  any  connexion  between 
this  name  and  Tsalmon. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable  both  in 
itself,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree 
in  a  reading  so  much  removed  from  the  Hebrew ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hermon  (nt 
auy  rate  tbe  well-known  mountain  of  that  name), 
is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of  Abimelech. 

The  possibility  of  a  connexion  between  this  mount 
and  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Ps.  lxviii.  14 
(A.  V.  Salmon),  is  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Salmon,  pp.  1094,  5. 

The  name  of  Dnlmanutha  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon  (Otlio,  Iax, 
Jiabb.  "  Dalmanutha").  [G.] 

ZALMOrNAH(H3bbV:  2cA/u»ra:  Satmona). 

The  name  of  a  desert-station  of  the  Israelites,  which 
they  reached  between  leaving  Mount  Hor  and  camp- 
ing ut  Punon,  although  they  must  hare  turned  the 
southern  point  of  Edomitish  territory  by  the  way 
(Num.  xxxiii.  41).    It  lies  on  the  east  side  of 

»  The  variations  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (Holmes  and 
[■arsons)  are  very  singular— ex  Suw,  ««  Sigur,  etc  Op- 
Hut  they  do  not  point  to  any  difference  in  the  Hebrew 
text  from  that  now  existing. 

*>  Tbe  unlmelligfbllily  of  the  names  Is  in  favour  of  their 
being  correctly  retained  rather  than  the  reverse.   And  It 


Edom ;  but  whether  or  not  identical  with  Moan, 
a  few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Kaumer  thinks,  is 
doubtful.  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the 
Wady  Ithm,  which  runs  into  the  Arabah  close  to 
where  Elath  anciently  stood.  [H.  H.j 

ZAL'MUNNA  (JHO^V:  StX/iara;  Alex.  2aA- 
nam,  and  so  also  Josephus:  Sabnana).  One  of 
the  two  "kings"  of  Midian  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  tbe 
last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg. 
viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  11).  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  Zalmunna  has  been  given. 
That  of  Gesenius  and  Ettrst  ("  shelter  is  deuied 
him") k  can  hardly  be  entertained. 

The  distinction  between  the  «  kings"  03^0) 
and  the  "princes"  ('TB*)  of  the  Midianites  on  this 
occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
narrativec  (viii.  5, 12, 26).  "  Kings"  of  Midian  are 
also  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxi.  8.  But  when  the 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh.  xiii.  21 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  SesU  (WB9),  A.  V. 

"  princes."  Elsewhere  (Num.  xxii.  4,  7)  the  term 
zckinim  is  used,  answering  in  signification,  if  not 
in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheikh.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  distinctions 
are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  imper- 
fect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have  had 
with  the  organization  of  a  people  with  whom, 
except  during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear 
to  have  been  always  more  or  less  at  strife  and  war- 
fare (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22). 

The  vast  horde  which  Gideon  repelled  must  have 
included  many  tribes  under  the  general  designation 
of  "  Midianites,  Amalekites,  children  of  the  East ;" 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  natural  than 
for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the  events 
to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute  a 
point  as  the  title  of  a  chief. 

In  the  great  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  piesent  day, 
who  occupy  the  place  of  Midian  and  Amalek,  there 
is  no  distinctive  appellation  answering  to  the  melco 
and  sar  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Differences  in 
rank  and  power  there  are,  as  between  the  great 
chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  who  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  him.  But  the  one  word  sheikh  is 
employed  tor  all.  The  great  chief  is  the  Sheilth 
el-kelAr,  the  others  are  nun  el-maslteikh,  "  of  the 
sheikhs,"  i.  «.  of  sheikh  rank.  The  writer  begs  lo 
express  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Graham  for  information  on  this  point.  [G.] 

ZAM'BIS  (Zarfl;  Alex.  Za/t0pi>:  Zambris). 
The  same  as  Amariah  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  j  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  42). 

ZAM'BBI  (Zarfpl:  Zamri).  Zimri  the  Si- 
ineouite  slain  by  Phiuehas  (1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

ZA  MOTH  ( Zapu&e ;  Alex.  Zau<f9 :  Zathoim)  = 
Zattu  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  27). 

ZAM'ZUMMIM8(D»Sp5t:  ZoXo^(h;  Alex. 
op/uw.  Zomzommim).    The  Ammonite  name  for 

should  not  be  overlooked  that  tbey  are  not,  like  Oreb  and 
Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  which  always  throws  a 
doubt  on  the  name  when  attributed  to  a  person  as  well. 

«  Josephus  Inverts  the  distinction.  He  styles  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  /WiAtct,  and  Zebah  and  ZaUuurina  ijytiiom  (.Ant 
v.  7,  y5). 
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the  people,  who  by  other*  (though  who  they  were 
does  not  appear)  were  railed  liEPHAIM  (Deut.  ii. 
20  only).  They  are  described  as  having  originally 
been  a  powerful  and  numerous  nation  of  giants : — 
"  great,  many,  and  tall," — inhabiting  the  district 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  by  whom  the 
Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previously  been  de- 
stroyed. Where  this  district  was,  it  is  not  perhaps 
possible  exactly  to  define;  but  it  probably  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rabbath-Ammon  (AmmAn), 
the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which  the 
name  or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  country  from 
which  Hoab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the 
modern  Belha),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
that  country,  whose  ruins  and  names  are  still 
encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connexion  with 
each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim 
are  identical  with  the  Zuzih  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
410  a ;  Ewald,  Qesch.  i.  308  note ;  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xiv.  5).  Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identify- 
ing Ham,  the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5)  with  Ammon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is 
very  conjectural. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name : — as  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  ^j^j 
"  long-necked  ;"  or  ^ja+*o,  "  strong  and  big  " 
(Simonis,  Onom.  13o) ;  or  as  "  obstinate,"  from 
DOt  (Luther),  or  as  '*  noisy,"  from  DtDt  (Gese- 
nius, Thes.  419),  or  as  Onomatopoetic,*  intended 
to  imitate  the  unintelligible  jabber  of  foreigners. 
Michaelis  (Sappl.  No.  629)  playfully  recalls  the 
likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  well  Zein-zem 
at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon  that  the  tribe 
may  have  originally  come  from  Southern  Arabia, 
Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends  his 
article  with  the  following  discreet  words,  "  Nihil 
historiae,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus:  fas  sit  ety- 
mologiam  aeque  ignorare."  [G.  j 

ZANO'AH  (ITOt :  Za^v  in  both  MSS. :  Zano). 
In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judnh  in 
1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Zanoah  (iv.  18) ;  and,  as  far  as  the  passage  can  be 
made  out,  some  connexion  appears  to  be  intended 
with  "  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh."  Zanoah 
is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah  [Zanoah  2],  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to  some 
colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Israelites 
directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of  Samite 
(or  more  accumtely  Za'nitah),  which  is  possiblv 
identical  with  Zanoah,  there  is  a  curious  token  of 
the  influence  which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised 
on  the  place  (Reiten,  iii.  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  considered  the  whole  of 
this  passage  of  1  Chr.  iv.  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  in- 
terpret each  of  the  names  which  it  contains  as  titles 
of  him.  "He  was  chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the 
Targum,  "  because  for  his  sake  God  put  away 
(TOJi  the  sins  of  Israel."  [G.] 

»  Id  this  sense  the  name  was  applied  by  controver- 
siallsta  of  the  17th  century  as  a  nickname  for  fanatics 
who  pretended  to  speak,  with  tongues. 

»  This  name,  however  C£»J)J  ),exhlbit»tbe  'am,  which 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH 
ZANO'AH  (ITOp.   The  name  of  two  towns  in 

the  territory  of  Judnh. 

1.  (TdVw,  Zava>;  Alex.  Zavw:  Zonae)  in  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  x\\  34),  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Zoreah  and  Jarmuth.  It  is  possibly  identical 
with  Zdnu'a,h  a  site  which  was  pointed  ont  to  Dr. 
Robinson  from  Beit  Netti/(B.  R.  ii.  16),  and  which 
in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tohler  (3Ue 
Wandenmg)  is  located  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady 
fsmail,  2  miles  E.  of  Zoreah,  and  4  miles  N.  of 
Yarmuk.  This  position  is  sufficiently  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome  (Outmost.  "  Zan- 
nohoa" ),  that  it  was  in  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis, 
on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  called  Zanua. 

The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connexion  in  the  lists 
of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  re- 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity 
<xi.  30c),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  13).  It  is  an  entirely 
distinct  place  from 

2.  (Zaicavattp ;  Alex.  'Zajwcurfip :  Zonae.)  A 
town  in  the  highland  district,  the  mountain  proper 
(Josh.  xv.  56).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other  places  known 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Velde 
suggests.  Memoir,  354)  not  improbably  identical 
with  Semite,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reiscn, 
iii.  29)  as  below  Senuia,  and  appears  to  be  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  it 
was  the  last  inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robinson 
(B.  Jt.  ii.  204  note)  gives  the  name  differently, 

*3oy£j,  Za'nitah;  and  it  will  be  observed 

that  like  Zanu'ali  just  mentioned,  it  contains  the 
Min,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not,  and  which 
rather  shnkes  the  identification. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  geuealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  Zanoah  was  founded  or  colonized  by 
a  person  named  Jekuthiel  (iv.  18).  Here  it  is 
also  mentioned  with  Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  ot 
which  places  are  recognizable  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Za'nitah.  [G.] 

ZAPH'NATH-PAA'NEAH  (ra?B  n_3BX  : 

Vov$o)i<pturfix  •  Saltxitor  rrumdi),  a  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45;.  Various 
forms  of  this  name,  all  traceable  to  the  Heb.  or 
LXX.  original,  occur  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  chiefly  Josephos, 
from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of  whose  Ant. 
(ii.  6,  §1)  no  less  than  eleven  forms  have  been 
collected,  following  both  originals,  some  variations 
being  veiy  corrupt;  but  from  the  translation  given 
by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  {De  Sominmn  ifut.  p.  819  c, 
ed.  Col.  1613)  and  Theodoret  (i.  p.  106,  ed. 
Schulz)  follow  the  LXX.,  and  Jerome,  the  Hebrew. 
The  Coptic  version  nearly  transcribes  the  LXX., 

^  O  nG(X>*X$  A.11HK- 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  being 
iu  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography  ;  as 
No  Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-pherah  ;  we  cannot,  if 
the  name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  any 
change  in  this  case ;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the 


Is  not  present  In  the  Hebrew  name. 

«  Here  the  name  Is  contracted  to  H3t. 

s  These  curious  words  are  produced  by  Joining  Zanoah 
to  the  name  following  it,  Cain,  or  haoCain. 
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same  is  certain.  There  is  no  pmntd  facie  reason 
for  any  change  in  the  consonants. 

The  LXX.  form  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divi- 
sion, as  the  latter  part,  <pav4x<  's  identical  with 
the  second  part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  precedes 
is  different.  There  is  again  no  prima  facie  reason 
for  any  change  from  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
name.  The  cause  of  the  difference  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  name  must  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  examine  its  meaning. 

This  name  has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian,  and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has 
not  been  suppose'!  to  be  nu  official  title,  but  this 
possibility  hits  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  Rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  "  revealer  of  a  secret."  This 
explanation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  (Kpinrruy  tvpt- 
Hiv,  Ant.  ii.  6,  §1) ;  and  Theodoret  also  follows 
it  {tut  airo^p^ruy  ipnrivtvri)v,  i.  p.  106,  Schulz). 
Philo  offers  an  explanation,  which,  though  seemingly 
different,  may  be  the  same  (<V  ixoxpiati  <rr6fia 
Kpivoy ;  but  Mangey  conjectures  the  true  reading 
to  be  ly  iroicptyu  trri/ta  iwoxpiyiiitvor,  I.  c). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Josephus  perhaps,  and 
Theodoret  and  l'hilo  certainly,  follow  the  LXX. 
form  of  the  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  inter- 
pretation, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyp- 
tian, and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology : — "  Joseph 
.  .  .  hunc  Pharao  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  appellavit, 
quod  Hebraice  absconditorum  repertorem  sonat .  .  . 
tamen  quia  hoc  nomen  ab  Aegvptio  ponitur,  ipsius 
linguae  debet  habere  rationem.  lntei-pretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaneca  Aegyptio  sermone  salvator 
mundi"  (Orig.  vii.  c.  7,  t.  iii.  p.  327,  Arev.). 
Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modern  scholars  have  looked  to  Coptic  for 
an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others 
proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original 

naoT  ix  cfceiteg,,  or  ncurf ,  &c, 

"  the  preservation "  or  "  preserver  of  the  age." 
This  is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore 
and  Jerome. 

We  dismiss  the  Hebrew  interpretation,  as  unsound 
in  itself,  and  demanding  the  improbable  concession 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  a  Hebrew  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result 
without  first  inquiring  when  this  name  was  given, 
and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  titles 
and  names.  These  points  having  been  discussed, 
we  can  show  what  ancient  Egyptian  sounds  corre- 
spond to  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  forms  of  this  name, 
and  a  comparison  with  ancient  Egyptian  will  then 
be  possible. 

After  the  account  of  Joseph's  appointment  to  be 
governor,  of  his  receiving  the  insignia  of  authority, 
and  Pharaoh's  telling  him  that  he  held  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  follow  these  words: — And 
Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah; 
and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of 
Poti-pberah  priest  of  On."  It  is  next  stated,  "  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  [all]  the  land  of  Egypt" 
(Gen.  xli.  45).  As  Joseph  s  two  sons  were  born 
"  before  the  years  of  famine  came  "  (ver.  50),  it 
seems  evident  that  the  order  is  here  strictly  chrono- 
logical, at  at  least  that  the  events  spoken  of  are  of 
the  time  before  the  famine.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  named  Joseph 
"  the  preserver  of  the  age,"  or  the  like,  when  the 
calamity,  from  the  worst  effects  of  which  his  admi- 
nistration preserved  Egypt,  had  not  come.  The 
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name,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name, 
but,  as  occurring  after  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honours,  may  be  a  title. 

Ancient  Egyptian  titles  of  dignity  are  generally 
connected  with  the  king  or  the  gods,  as  SUTEN- 
SA,  king's  son,  applied  not  only  to  royal  princes, 
but  to  the  governors  of  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Titles 
of  place  are  generally  simply  descriptive,  as  MER- 
KETU,  "  superintendent  of  buildings"  ("public 
works"?).  Some  few  are  tropical.  Ancient 
Egyptian  names  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  names  are  descriptive  of  occupation,  as  MA, 
"  the  shepherd,"  an  early  king's  name,  or  are  the 
names  of  natural  objects,  as  PE-MAY  <  ?),  "  the 
cat,"  &c. ;  more  rarely  they  indicate  qualities  of 
character,  as  S-NUFRE,  **doer  of  good."  Com- 
pound names  usually  express  devotion  to  the  gods, 
ns  PET-AMEN-APT,  "  Belonging  to  Amen  of 
Thebes;"  some  are  composed  with  Ihe  name  of  the 
reigning  king,  as  SHAFRA-SHA,  "  Shafra  rules ;" 
SESERTESEN-ANKH,  "Sesertesen  lives."  Others 
occur  which  are  more  dilticult  of  explanation,  as 
AMEN-EM-HA,  "  Amen  in  the  front,"  a  wnr- 
07?  Double  names,  not  merely  of  kings,  but 
of  private  persons,  are  found,  but  are  very  rare,  as 
SNUFRE  ANKHEE,  "  Doer  of  good,  living  one." 
These  double  names  are  usually  of  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty; 

Before  comparing  Zaphnath-paaneah  and  Pson- 
thomphanech  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
ascertain  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
letters  of  these  forms.  The  Egyptian  words  occur- 
ring in  Hebrew  are  few,  and  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  evidently  Shemiticised,  or  at  least  changed  by 
their  use  by  foreigners :  a  complete  and  systematic 
alphabet  of  Hebrew  equivalents  of  Egyptian  letters 
therefore  cannot  be  drawn  up.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  Shemitic  words,  either  Hebrew 
or  of  a  dialect  very  near  it,  the  geographical  names 
of  places  and  tribes  of  Palestine,  given,  according  to 
a  system,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri, 
from  which  we  can  draw  up,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has 
done  (Revue  ArcJieologiqne,  N.  S.  iii.  351-354),  a 
complete  alphabet,  certain  in  nearly  all  its  details, 
and  approximative^  true  in  the  few  that  are  not 
determined,  of  the  Egyptian  equivalents  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  two  comparative  alphabets 
do  not  greatly  differ,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Egyptian  sounds 
are  intended  by  Hebrew  letters,  or  their  Greek  equi- 
valents, we  are  quite  accurate  in  employing  the 
latter.  For  instance,  different  Egyptian  signs  are 
used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  1  and  b,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  these  signs  in  Egyptian 
represented  any  sound  but  R,  except  in  the  vulgar 
dialect. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
hard  "t,"  the  parent  of  the  Coptic  2£  and  (JTwhich 
we  represent  by  an  italic  T\  that  they  had  an 
"  a  "  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  V,  which  we  re- 
present by  an  italic  A ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  D  may 
be  represented  by  the  Egyptian  P,  also  pronounced 
P'h,  and  by  the  F.  The  probable  originals  of  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be  thus  stated : — 
V  D  3    n      B  V   3  n 
TPNT       P  jl   N  KH 
F 

*  0  v  e  o  n        <f>    a     v  fl  x 

PS  N  T     II        P         N  KH 
F 
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The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  is 
the  same  as  in  the  LXX.,  although  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEE,  "the  living,"  borne  by  a  king  who 
was  an  Ethiopian  ruling  after  Tirhakah,  and  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  I.  The  only  doubtful  point 
in  the  identification  is  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  "a"  in  P-ANKHEE  is  that  which  represents 
the  Hebrew  J7.  It  is  a  symbolic  sign  of  the  kind 
which  serves  as  an  initial,  and  at  the  same  time 
determines  the  signification  of  the  word  it  partly 
expresses  and  sometimes  singly  represents,  and  it  is 
only  used  in  the"  single  sense  "  lite,"  "  to  live."  It 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
lents to  have  begun  with  either  a  long  or  a  guttural 

"a"  (irti.£,  b,  s,  ^.n£  b,  oni£,. 

Ott£,  S,  Oit^J,  ivns£)  M,  UUIt£.£,  B, 

cuititg,  s). 

The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
affords  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part,  being 
a  separate  name,  as  in  the  case  of  a  double  name 
already  cited  SNUFRE  ANKHEE.  The  LXX.  form 
of  the  first  part  is  at  once  recognized  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  words  P-SENT-N,  "the  defender"  or 

"  preserver  of,"  tie  Coptic  H  ClW*f"  JUL,  "the 
preserver  of."  It  Is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  the  principal  word  is  that  found  in 
the  LXX.,  but  that  the  preposition  N  in  hieroglyphics, 
however  pronounced,  is  always  written  N,  whereas  in 

Coptic  It  becomes  JUL  before  II.  The  word  SENT 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  except  as  a  divine,  and, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  regal  title,  in  the  latter  case 
tor  Soter.  The  Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a 
compound  name  commencing  with  T'ETEK,  or 
TEF,  "  he  says,"  a  not  infrequent  element  in  com- 
pound names  (the  root  being  found  in  the  Coptic 

2£0,  XOT :  S  XOO,  ZOT),  or  TEF,  '•  in- 
cense, delight"  (?)  the  name  of  the  sacred  incense, 
also  known  to  us  in  the  Greek  form  lewpi  (Plutarch, 
de  hid.  et  Osir.  c.  80,  p.  383;  Diosc.  M.  m.  I.  24, 
Spr.)  But,  if  the  name  commence  with  either  of 
these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  last  two  consonants  are  the 
same  as  in  Asenath,  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  in  both  cases  this  element  is 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Neith,  Asenath  having  been 
conjectured  to  be  AS-NEET  ;  and  Zaphnath,  by 
Mr.Osbum.webelieve,  rEF-NEKT,"thedelight(?> 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
Asenath.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would 
have  given  Joseph  a  name  connected  with  idolatry ; 
for  Joseph's  position,  unlike  Daniel's,  when  he  was 
first  called  Belteshazzar,  would  have  enabled  him 
effectually  to  protest  against  receiving  such  a  name. 
The  latter  part  of  the  name  might  suggest  the  pos  ■ 
sibility  of  the  letters  "  anenh  "  corresponding  to 
ANKH,  and  the  whole  preceding  portion,  Zaphnath 
and  the  initial  of  this  part,  forming  the  name  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh ;  the  form  being  that  of  SESER- 
TESEN-ANKH,  "  Sesertescn  lives,"  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  letter  P  shows 
that  the  form  is  P-ANKHEE,  and  were  this  not 
sufficient  proof,  no  name  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  other 
proper  name  is  known  that  can  be  compared  with 
the  supposed  first  portion.    We  have  little  doubt 


that  the  monuments  will  unexpectedly  supply  us 
with  tho  information  we  need,  giving  us  the  original 
Egyptian  name,  though  probably  not  applied  to 
Joseph,  of  whose  period  there  are,  we  believe,  but 
few  Egyptian  records.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ZA'PHON  (]3BV:  lupir ;  Alex.  Sofw: 
Saphon).  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  is  one  of  the  places  in  "the 
valley  "  which  appear  to  have  constituted  the  "  re- 
mainder (in*)  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  "— appa- 
rently referring  to  the  portion  of  the  snme  kingdom 
previously  allotted  to  Reuben  (vers.  17-21).  The 
enumeration  appears  to  proceed  from  south  to  north, 
and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chinneioth  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that  lake. 
No  name  resembling  it  has  yet  been  encountered. 

In  Judg.  xii.  1,  the  word  rendered  "  northward  " 
(tsdphdndh)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered 
"  to  Zaphon."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the 
Alex.  LXX.  (jce^eira)  and  a  host  of  other  MSS, 
and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side.  [G.] 

ZAKA  (Zafxt:  Zara).  Zabah  the  son  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

ZAR'ACES  (Zaprfjrns  :  Zaraaslet).  Brother 
of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i. 
38).  His  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Zedekiah. 

ZA'RAH(rnt:  Zapi:  Zara).  Properly Zerait, 

the  son  of  Judah  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30, 
xlvi.  12). 

ZARAI'AS  (Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Zapaiis:  Vulg. 
omits).  1.  ZerahiAH,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(1  Esd.  viii.  2).;  called  Arna  in  2  Esd.  i.  2. 

2.  (Zapalai :  Zaratus.)  Zerahiah,  the  father 
of  Elihoenai  (1  Esd.  viii.  31). 

3.  (Zapaias:  Zariat.)  Zebadiah,  the  son  of 
Michael  (1  Esd.  viii.  34). 

ZA'BEAH  (Hjny :  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Xapu- 

Saraa).  The  form  in  which  our  translators  hire 
once  (Neh.  xi.  29)  represented  the  name,  which 
they  elsewhere  present  (less  accurately)  as  Zokah 
and  Zoreaii.  [G.] 

ZA'REATHITES,  THE  ('WWil :  oi  3a- 

•t  :  t  - 

paSauoi:  Saraitae).  The  inhabitants  of  ZaSEAK 
or  ZoRAtf.  The  word  occurs  in  this  form  only  is 
1  Chr.  ii.  53.  Elsewhere  the  same  Hebrew  word 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  Zorathites.  [G.j 

ZA'RED,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Tit  bra-. 

VT 

<p4pay(  ZapcV;  Alex.  <f>.  Zapt:  torrens  Zand). 
The  name  is  accurately  Zered  ;  the  change  in 
the  first  syllable  being  due  to  its  occurring  at  a 
pause.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  this  form  only 
in  Num.  xxi.  1 2 ;  though  in  the  Hebr.  it  occun 
also  Deut  ii.  13.  [G.] 

ZAR'EPHATH  (fltTO,  •'.  e.  Taarfah:  'Ja- 
pes-rot; in  Obad.  plural:  S<ircplitha).  A  town  which 
derives  its  claim  to  notice  from  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  Utter 
part  of  the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond 
stating  that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon 
(frVV^),  the  Bible  gives  no  clue  to  its  position. 


*  In  1  K.  xvil.  9,  the  Alex.  IIS.  has  Xi+ta,  bat  in  ibe 
other  two  passages  agrees  with  the  Vat. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  Obadiah  (ver.  20),  but  merely 
as  a  Canaaoite  (that  is  Phoenician)  city.  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  13,  §2),  however,  states  that  it  was 
"not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  (Onom. 
"  Sarefta")  that  it  "  lay  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied 
in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  Paula  by 
Jerome  (Epit.  Paulae,  §8),  and  both  are  fulfilled 
in  the  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  Sira- 

fend*  (SXijMs),  a  name  which,  except  in  its  terroi- 

nation,is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoenician. 
S&rafend  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (B.  S.  ii.  475)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  ch.  xii.).  It  appears  to  have  changed  its 
place,  at  least  since  the  11th  century,  for  it  is 
now  more  than  a  mile  from  the  coast,  high  up  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Rob.  474),  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  it  was  on  the  shore.  Of  the  old 
town,  considerable  indications  remain.  One  group 
of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  eU 
Kentarah ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this, 
and  extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  frag- 
ments of  columns,  slabs,  and  other  architectural 
features.  The  Roman  road  is  said  to  be  unusually 
perfect  there  (Bcamont,  Diary,  Su:,  ii.  186).  The 
site  of  the  chapel  erected  by  the  Crusaders  on  the 
spot  then  reputed  to  be  the  site  of  the  widow's 
house,  is  probably  still  preserved/  (See  the  cita- 
tions of  Robinson.)  It  is  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and  small  khan  dedi- 
cated to  el  Khudr,  the  well-known  personage  who 
unites,  in  the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  S. 
George. 

lu  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appears  under  the  Greek 
form  of  Sarepta.  [G.] 

ZAB'ETAN  (irTO,  i. «.  Tsarthan :  LXX.  omits 

in  both  MSS. :  SartAan).  An  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  name  elsewhere  more  correctly 
given  as  Zarthan.  In  occurs  only  in  Josh.  lii. 
16,  in  defining  the  position  of  Adam,  the  city  by 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan  remained 
during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites : — "  The  waters 
rushing  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
one  heap  very  far  off— by  Adam,  the  city  that  is 
by  the  side  of  Zarthan."  No  trace  of  these  names 
has  been  found,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Zarthan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  LXX.  should  exhibit 
no d  trace  of  the  name.  [G.] 

ZA'BETH-SHA'HAB  (TntWI  ITO, i. «.  Ze- 
reth  has-sbachar:  2«oa5S  «al  SciaV;  Alex.  2ap0 
koi  Siuy :  Sereth  Assahar),  A  place  mentioned 
only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns 
allotted  to  Reuben.  It  is  named  between  SfUMAH 
and  Betiipeor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as  "  in 
Mount  ha-Emek"  (A.  V.  "  in  the  Mouut  of  the 
Valley").  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be 
gained  to  its  position.  Seetzen  {Reisen,  ii.  369) 
proposes,  though  with  hesitation  (see  his  note),  to 
identify  it  with  a  spot  called  Sara  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wady  Zerka  Main,  about  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  place  Shak&r  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  about  six  miles  south  of 
es  Salt,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Wady 

*»  Tbe  name  is  given  as  Sarphand  by  lbn  Edris; 
Sarplun  by  Maiindcvllle  j  and  Sarphan  by  MaundrelL 

•  A  grotto  (as  usual)  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modern  village  stands  Is  now  shewn  as  the  residence 


Seir.  But  nothing  can  be  said  of  either  of  these  .in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  [G.] 

ZAR'HITES,  THE  OrTlfil :  *  Zap**  i  Alex. 
'O  Zapati,  Zcuicf  in  Josh. :  ZareUae,  Zare,  stirps 
Zarahi  and  ZaraX).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah:  descended  from  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
(Num.  xxvi.  13,  20;  Josh.  vii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
11,  13).  Achan  was  of  this  family,  and  it  was 
represented  in  David's  time  by  two  distinguished* 
warriors,  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  and  Maharai 
the  Netophathite. 

ZART  ANAH  (TOmV:   Seo-oOdV ;  Alex. 

t  -  :  t 

EvKiavBav :  Saithana).    A  place  named  in  1  K. 

iv.  12,  to  define  the  position  of  Bethshean.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing 
positive  can  he  said  on  the  point,  and  the  name  has 
not  been  discovered  in  postbiblical  times.  [G.] 

ZAETHAN  (JJTW:  tttpi;  Alex.  Siapo/i: 
Sarthan). 

1.  A  place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  Jordan,  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Suocoth  (I  K.  vii.  46). 

2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16),  as 
defining  the  position  of  the  city  Adam,  which 
was  beside  (*V¥t3)  it.  The  difference  which  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  introduced  into  the 
name  in  this  passage  (ZaBETAM)  has  no  existence 
in  the  original. 

3.  A  place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah 
(which  in  the  Hebrew  differs  from  the  two  forms 
already  named  only  in  its  termination)  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts.  It 
is  there  specified  as  "  close  to"  (^¥K)  Bethshean, 

that  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

4.  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  sub- 
stituted for  Zartlian,  and  this  again  is  not  impos- 
sibly identical  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zere- 
rathah,  of  the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spots 
agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond 
this  we  are  absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  posi- 
tion. Adam  is  unknown ;  Succoth  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uncertain ;  and  no  name  approaching  Zar- 
than has  yet  been  encountered,  except  it  be  Sur- 

tabeh  {HxSojjei),  the  name  of  a  lofty  and  isolated 

hill  which  projects  from  the  main  highlands  into 
the  Jordan  valley,  about  17  miles  north  of  Jericho 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  354).  But  Swtabeh,  if 
connected  with  any  ancient  name,  would  seem 
rather  to  represent  some  compound  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Taor,  which  in  Arabic  is  re- 
presented by  Sir  (jyo),  as  in  the  name  of  the 
modern  Tyre.        ~  [G.] 

ZATH'OE  {ZaB&n :  Zachues).  This  name  occurs 
in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  for  Zatto,  which  appeal's  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kzr.  viii. 
5,  which  should  read,  "  Of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  She- 
chaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel." 

ZATHU'I  (ZaBovl:  Demu).   Zatto  (1  Esdr. 

v.  12;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  8). 

ZATTHU  (t01"IT:  ZotWo;  Alex.  ZaBtovla : 

Zetliu).    Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

of  Elijah  (Van  de  Velde.  S.  Jt  P.  i.  102). 

d  This  Is  not  only  the  case  In  the  two  principal  MSS. ; 
the  edition  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  sbews  ft  In  one  only, 
and  that  a  cursive  MS.  of  the  13th  cent. 
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ZAT'TU(Writ:  ZortW,  ZaBoia,  ZaBovla; 
Alex.  ZarBovd,  ZMova;  FA.  Zaflouio,  ZaBovtm: 
Zethua).  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  family  of  lay- 
men of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  13).  A  second  division  accom- 
panied Ezra,  though  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ext. 
viii.  5  the  name  has  been  omitted.  [Zathoe.] 
Several  membeis  of  this  family  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Exr.  x.  27  j. 

ZA'VAN  =  ZAAVAN  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

ZA'ZA  (NTT:  'Ofd>;  Alex.  'OCa(d:  Ziza). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Jerah- 
roeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  3.1). 

ZEBADIAH  d"IH3T  :  ZajBoofa  :  Zabadia). 
1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii. 
15). 

2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17). 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his 
letreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

4.  {ZafiaSlas ;  Alex.  Za&Slat :  Zabadias.)  Sou 
of  Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7). 

5.  (Zebedia.)  Sou  of  Michael  of  the  sods  of 
Shephatiah  (Ezr.  viii.  8).  He  returned  with  80 
of  his  clan  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra.  In 
1  Esdr.  viii.  34  he  is  railed  Zaraias. 

6.  (Zo/3ofa ;  FA.  ZafiStia.)  A  priest  of  the  sons 
of  Immer  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2o).  Called  Zab- 
dkus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  21. 

f.  (WH3T:  Zafatla;  Alex.  Za0aSlat:  Za- 

badias.)  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

8.  (ZafSSfas.J  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  who  was  sent  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

9.  The  son  of  Ishmael  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  reigu  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  In  conjunction  with  Amariah  the  chief  priest, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Levitea.  priests  and  chief  men  who  had  to  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  brought 
before  them.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ZE'BAH  (naj :  ZejoW :  Zebee).  One  of  the 
two  "  kings  "  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who 
finally  fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Judg.  viii.  5-21  ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  11. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious 
artlessness  of  the  narrative  contaiued  in  Judg.  vi. 
33-viii.  28,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Midiauites  during  the  early  pait  of  the 
story,  or  indeed  until  Gideon  actually  comes  into 
contact  with  them.  We  then  discover  (viii.  18) 
that  while  the  Bedouin*  were  ravaging  the  crops  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before  Gideon's  attack,  three* 
or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been  captured  by  the 
Arabs  and  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  themselves.  Bui  this  material  fact  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psalmists  to 

•  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  infer  this  from  the  use  of 
Hie  plural  (not  the  dual)  to  the  word  brethren  (ver.  19). 


ZEBAIM 

other  events  in  the  same  straggle,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  Oreb. 

Ps.  lxxxiii.  12,  purports  to  have  preserved  the 
very  words  of  the  cry  with  which  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  fmn 
the  Jordan  into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great 
plain,  "  Seize  these  goodly  »  pastures  " ! 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders 
of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number 
of  their  people,  by  the  Ephrainiites,  at  the  central 
fords  of  the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jisr 
Damieh),  the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  by  a  passage  fuither  to  the  north  (pro- 
bably the  foid  near  Bethshean),  and  thence  by 
the  Wady  Tabtt,  through  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a 
place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which  lay  doubtless 
hich  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were  reposing 
with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  hugv 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  re- 
sisted there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have 
easily  overcome  the  little  band  of  "  fainting " 
heroes  who  bad  toiled  after  them  up  the  tre- 
mendous passes  of  the  mountains;  but  the  name 
of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  tenor,  and  the  Bedouins 
were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack — they  fled 
in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken. 

Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great  Tragedy. 
Two  more  remain.  First  the  return  down  the 
long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the 
cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling  the  golden  chains  and 
the  crescent-shaped  collars  or  trappings  hune  round 
their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the  captive  chiefs  clad 
in  their  brilliant  kefiycht  and  embroidered  abbayeht, 
and  with  their  "collars"  or  "jewels"  in  nose  and 
ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably  strode  on 
foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They  passed  Penuel, 
where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face  of  God ; 
they  passed  Succoth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid  stream 
of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  west 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophrah,  the 
native  village  of  their  captor  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5). 
Then  at  last  the  questiou  which  must  have  been  on 
Gideon's  tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return 
found  a  vent.  There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having 
been  alluded  to  before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  key  to  the  whole  puisuit.  It  wa.-,  the 
death  of  his  brothers,  "  the  children  of  his  mother," 
that  had  supplied  the  personal  motive  for  that 
steady  pei-scverance,  and  had  led  Gideon  on  to  his 
goal  against  hunger,  faintness,  and  obstacles  of  all 
kinds.  "  What  manner  of  men  were  they  which 
ye  slew  at  Tabor  ?  "  Up  to  this  time  the'sheikhs 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for 
ransom;  but  these  words  once  spoken  there  can 
have  been  no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  he. 
They  met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they  make 
— thaf  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  the  hero 
himself — "  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them ;"  and 
not  till  he  had  revenged  his  brothers  did  any 
thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  he  lay  hands  on  the  treasures  which 
ornamented  their  camels.  [G.1 

ZE'BALM  (D'3-Vn,  in  Neh.  0"2*n :  viol 
'Aat0ae\v ;  Alex.  Aotfrutin  ;  in  Neh.  vi.  Xa$atlfi : 
Asebaim,  Sabcrim).  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat- 
Tsebaiin  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  ot  the 
families  of  *'  Solomon's  slaves,"  who  returned  from 

b  Such  is  the  meaning  of  ••  pastures  of  God  "  in  tb<  early 
Idiom. 
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the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  all  bat 
identical  with  that  of  Zeboix,*  the  fellow-city  of 
Sodom ;  and  as  many  of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  appear 
to  hare  been  of  Cauaanite1  stock,  it  is  possible  that 
the  family  of  Pochereth  were  descended  from  one  of 
the  people  who  escaped  fiom  Zeboim  in  the  day  of 
the  great  catastrophe  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  accepted  as  conjecture, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  two  names  Pochereth 
hat-Tsebaim  are  considered  by  some  to  have  no 
reference  to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snarer  or 
hunter  of  roes  "  (Gesenius,  Ti»a.  11024;  Bertheau, 
Exeg.  Handb.  Ezr.  ii.  57).  [G.] 

ZEBEDEE  (•fat  or  nnaj :  ZtfitSahs).  A 

fisherman  of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  Apostles 
James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the 
husband  of  Salome  (Matt,  ixvii.  56;  Mark  zv.  40). 
He  probably  lived  either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  the  mention  of  his  "  hired  servants  "  (Mark 
i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  between  the 
Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii. 
15)  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (comp.  John  xix.  27),  although  not  above 
manual  labour  (Matt.  iv.  21).  Although  the  name 
of  Zebedee  frequently  occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  his  two  sons  from  others 
who  bore  the  same  names,  he  appears  only  once  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22, 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat  with 
his  two  eons  mending  their  nets.  On  this  occasion 
he  allows  his  sons  to  leave  him  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  without  raising  any  objection ;  although 
it  Hoes  not  appear  thnt  he  was  himself  ever  of  the 
number  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife,  indeed, 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women  who 
were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards 
the  close  of  His  ministry,  who  watched  Him  on  the 
cross,  and  ministered  to  Him  even  in  the  grave 
( Matt,  ixvii.  55,  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1 ;  comp. 
Matt.  xx.  20,  and  Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  Zebedee  was  drad  before  this  time.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  minute  confirmation  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tive, that  the  name  of  Zebedee  is  almost  identical 
in  signification  with  that  of  John,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  father  would  desire  that  his  own  name 
should  be,  as  it  were,  continued,  although  in  an 
altered  form.  [JOHN  THE  APOSTLE.]  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEB'INA  (Krai:  Ztfavvis;  Alex,  omits: 
Xahina).  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  had  taken 
foreign  wires  alter  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 

x.  43). 

'  ZE'BOIM.  This  word  represents  in  the  A.  V. 
two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  (D:bS.  D'f3V,  D^3X,  and,  in  the  Am, 
D'laV :  *2fjBo><fp;  Alex.  2cjS»i/t,  2t$uei/t  : 
Seboim).  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  "  plain  "  or 
circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19, 
xiv.  2,  8 ;  Dent.  xxix.  23  ;  and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each 
of  which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah , 
or  placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  The  name  of  its  king, 
Shemebcr,  is  preserved  (Gen.  iiv.  2) ;  and  it  perhaps 

«  Even  to  the  double  yod.  This  name,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  distinct  from  the  Zeboih  of  Benjamin. 

•>  See  this  noticed  more  at  length  under  Mmcxm, 
Siskra,  kc 

*  Intjeu.x  19only,thisappchrsiii  Vat.  (Mui)  ZcSwvteifi. 


appears  again,  as  Zebaim,  in  the  lists  of  the  menials 
of  the  Temple. 

Mo  attempt  appears  to  hare  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  site  of  Zeboim,  till  M.  de  Saulcy  sug- 
gested the  Talia  Scbaan,  a  name  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  reports  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kerak  ■ 
( Voyage,  Jan.  22 ;  Map,  sht.  7).  Before  however 
this  can  be  accepted,  M.  de  Saulcy  must  explain 
how  a  place  which  stood  in  the  plain  or  circle  of 
the  Jordan,  can  have  been  situated  on  the  highlands 
at  least  50  miles  from  that  ri§-er.  [See  SODOM  and 
Zoar.] 

In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Zeboiim,  a  more  accurate  representative  of  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  original  both  there 
and  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

2.  The  Valley*  op  Zeboih  (DHV3Vi1  'J  :  r<u 

tJjv  ^afitty ;  the  passage  is  lost  in  Alex. :  VaV.it 
Seboim).  The  name  dillers  from  the  preceding,  not 
only  in  having  the  definite  article  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  containing  the  characteristic  and  stub- 
born letter  Am,  which  imparts  a  definite  character 
to  the  word  in  pronunciation.  It  was  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  It  is  there  described  with  a 
curious  minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer 
intelligible.  The  road  running  from  Michmash  to 
the  east,  is  specified  as  "the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the 
wilderness."  The  wilderness  (midbar)  is  no  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  aud  sides 
which  lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the  name  of 

Sltuk  ed-Dubba'  (_*£).*  -'ravine  of  the 

hyena,"  the  exact  equivalent  of  Ge  hat-teebo'im. 
Up  this  gorge  runs  the  path  by  which  the  writer 
was  conducted  from  Jericho  to  Mukhnua,  in  1858.  ' 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  has  been  noticed  bj 
other  travellers,  but  it  is  worth  investigation.  [G. 

ZEBTJDAH  (!Tn»3T,  Keri  fAttf :  "LAS-id. ; 
Alex.  EifASctf:  Zcbiia).  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  ot 
Rumnh,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  The  Peshito-Syriac  and 
Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  read  !TVOT:  the 
Targum  has  JTTOf. 

ZE'BUL  frl] :  Zt$oi\ :  Zebul).  Chief  man 
("fa,  A.  V.  "  ruler")  of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the 

time  of  the  contest  between  Abimelech  and  the 
native  Canannites. .  His  name  occurs  Judg.  ix.  28, 
30,  36,  38,  41.  He  governed  the  town  as  the 
'-officer  "  ("PpD  :  btlaKovos)  of  Abimelech  while 
the  latter  was  absent,  and  he  took  part  against  the 
Canaanites  by  shutting  them  out  of  the  city  when 
Abimelech  was  encamped  outside  it.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Gaal  the  Canaanite  leader,  as  they  stood 
in  the  gate  of  Shechem  watching  the  approach'  ot 
the  armed  bands,  gives  Zebul  a  certain  indivi- 
duality amongst  the  many  characters  of  that  time 
of  confusion.  [G.] 

t>  The  writer  was  accompanied  by  Hr.  Consul  E.  T. 
Kogcrg,  welt  known  as  one  of  the  best  living  scholars  in 
the  common  Arabic,  who  wrote  down  the  name  for  him 
at  the  moment. 
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ZE'BULONITE  (•jbttfil,  with  the  def. 
article :  t  Za$ov\uyelrns ,  Alex,  in  both  verses, 
6  ZaSounTijr :  Zabulonites),  i.  e.  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun.  Applied  only  to  Elon,  the  one 
judge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 
The  article  being  found  in  the  original,  the  sentence 
should  read,    Elon  the  Zebulonite."  [^0 

ZE'BULUN  (]1^J,  J^3t,  and  <p!>ttT :  Zo- 
Povkcby :  Zabuhn).  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births 
are  enumerated ;  the  sjxth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen. 
xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  1).  His 
birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20,  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  as  usual  ascribed  to  an  ex- 
clamation of  his  mother's — "  '  Now  will  my  hus- 
band '  dwell-with-me  (izbelini),  for  I  have  borne 
him  six  sons !'  and  she  cnlled  his  name  Zebulun." 

Of  the  individual  Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him  three  sons, 
founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (comp. 
Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt.  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is  named  as 
the  first  of  the  fire  who  were  presented  by  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher  being 
the  others  (Targ.  Pseadojon,  on  Gen.  xlvii.  2). 

During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp,  with 
Judah  and  lssachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  Its  numbers,  at  the 
census  of  Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by 
Simeon,  Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  b'0,500,  not  baring  diminished,  but  not  having 
increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab 
son  of  Helon  (Num.  vii.  24) ;  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan 
son  of  Parnach  (lb.  xxxiV.  25).  Its  representa- 
tive amongst  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  sou  of  Sodi 
(xiii.  10).  Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  ap- 
pearances in  these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to 
have  taken  part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the 
events  of  the  wandering  or  the  conquest.  Its 
allotment  was  the  third  of  the  second  distribution 
(Josh.  xix.  10).  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  had 
acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  the  country. 
To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  remaining 
portions.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to  define  its  limits;* 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  is 
probably  in  the  main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the 
one  side  to  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and  on  the 
other  to  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  lssachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon ;  on  the  north 
it  had  Naphtali  aud  Asher.  In  this  district  the 
tribe  possessed  the  outlet  (the  "going-out,"  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18)  of  the  plain  of  Akka ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  of  Galilee ;  the  splendid  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  great  plain  of  the  Buttauf  (equal  in 

c  Of  the*e  three  forms  the  first  is  employed  in  Genesis, 
1  saiah,  Psshns,  and  Chronicles,  except  Oeu.  xlix.  13,  and 
1  Cbr.  xx  vii.  19 ;  also  occasionally  in  Judges :  the  second  is 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Joshua,  Judges, 
Exeklel,  and  the  above  place  tn  Chronicles.  The  third  and 
more  extended  form  is  found  in  Judg.  1.  30  only.  The 
first  and  second  are  used  indiscriminately:  t.  gr.  Judg. 
fv.  «  and  v.  18  exhibit  the  first;  Judg.  iv.  10  and  r.  u  the 
second  form. 

d  This  play  is  not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the 
"  Blessing  of  Jacob,"  though  the  language  of  the  A.  V. 
implies  ft.  The  word  rendered  "  dwell "  in  (Jen.  xlix.  13  is 
J^C7,  with  no  relation  to  the  name  Zebulun.  The  LXX. 


ZEBULUN 

fertility,  and  almost  equal  in  extent,  to  that  of 
Jezreel,  and  with  the  immense  advantage  of  not 
being,  as  that  was,  the  high  road  of  the  Bedouins) ; 
and,  last  not  least,  it  included  sites  so  strongly  for- 
tified by  nature,  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  the 
nation  they  proved  more  impregnable  than  any  in 
the  whole  country.'  The  sacred  mountain  of 
Tabor,  Zebulun  appears  to  have  shared  with  lssa- 
char (Deut.  xxxiii.  19),  and  it  and  Rimmon  were 
allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
But  these  ancient  snnctuaries  of  the  tribe  were 
eclipsed  by  those  which  arose  within  it  afterwards, 
when  the  name  of  Zebuluu  was  superseded  by  that 
of  Galilee.  Nazareth,  Cana,  Tiberias,  and  probably 
the  land  of  Genesareth  itself,  were  all  situated 
within  its  limits. 

The  fact  recognized  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  men- 
tioned or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13) : — 

"  Zebulun  dwells  at  the  shore  of  the  seas, 
Even  be  at  the  shore  of  ships : 
And  his  thighs  are  upon  Zldon  " 

— n  passage  which  seems  to  show  that  at  the  data 
at  which  it  was  written,  the  tribe  was  taking  a  part 
in  Phoenician  «  commerce.  The  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
(Is.  ix.  1),  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the 
Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought  its  people 
into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  commodities 
of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt. 

Situated  so  far  from  the  centre  of  government, 
Zebulun  remains  throughout  the  history,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  straggle  with  Sisera,  when  they 
fought  with  desperate  valour  side  by  side  with 
their  brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as  to  draw 
down  the  especial  piaise  of  Deborah,  who  singles 
them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18) : — 
*'  Zebulun  Is  a  people  that  threw  away  Its  life  even  into 
death: 

And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field."  ' 
The  same  poem  contains  an  expression  which  seems 
to  imply  that,  apart  from  the  distinction  gained 
by  their  conduct  in  this  contest,  Zebulun  was  al- 
ready in  a  prominent  position  among  the  tribes : — 
"  Out  of  Machir  came  down  governors ; 
And  out  of  Zelmlun  those  that  handle  the  pen  (or  the 
wand)  of  the  scribe ;" 

referring  probably  to  the  officers,  who  registered 
and  marshalled  the  warriors  of  the  host  (comp. 
Josh.  i.  10).  One  of  these  "  scribes "  mny  have 
been  Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe,  • 
who  is  recorded  as  having  held  office  for  ten  years 
(Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

put  a  different  point  on  the  exclamation  of  Leah :  **  My 
husband  will  choose  me  "  (ataenct  fie).  This,  however, 
hardly  implies  any  difference  in  the  original  text.  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  i.  19,  $8)  gives  only  a  general  explanation : 
"a  pledge  of  goodwill  towards  her." 

•  Few  of  the  towns  In  the  catalogue  of  Josh.  xlx.  10-1* 
have  been  identified.  The  tribe  is  omIUed  In  the  lists  of 
1  Chronicles. 

r  Sepphorts,  Jotapata,  fcc. 

8  In  the  "Testament  of  Zabulon"  (I'sbrlcius.  Itrud- 
tpigr.  V.  T.  1.  630-15)  great  stress  Is  laid  on  bis  skill  in 
fishing,  and  he  is  commemorated  as  the  first  to  navigate 
a  skiff  on  the  sea. 
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A  similar  reputation  is  alluded  to  in  the  mention 
of  the  tribe  among  those  who  attended  the  inaugu- 
■ation  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron.  The  expressions 
are  again  peculiar: — "Of  Zebulun  such  as  went 
forth  to  war,  rangers  of  buttle,  with  all  tools  of 
war,  50,000 ;  who  could  set  the  battle  in  array ; 
they  were  not  of  double  heart"  (1  Chr.  xii.  33). 
The  same  passage,  however,  shows  that  while  pro- 
ficient in  the  arts  of  war  they  did  not  neglect  those 
of  peace,  but  that  on  the  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
plains  of  their  district  they  produced  bread,  meal, 
figs,  gmpes,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  abundance 
(ver.  40).  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  this  time  was 
Ishmniah  ben-Obadiah  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  19). 

We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the  people  of 
Zebulun  were  carried  olf  to  Assyria.  Ti|»lath- 
pileser  swept  away  the  whole  of  Naphtali  (2  h.  iv. 
'29;  Tob.  i.  2),  and  Shalmaneser  in  the  same  way 
took  "Samaria"  (xvii.  6);  but  though  the  de- 
portation of  Zebulun  and  Issachar  is  not  in  so  many 
words  asserted,  there  is  the  statement  (xvii.  18) 
that  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes  were  removed ; 
and  there  is  also  the  well-known  allusion  of  Isaiah 
to  the  affliction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (ix.  1), 
which  can  hardly  point  to  anything  but  the  in- 
vasion of  Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
flect that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the  Zebulunites 
is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  number  of 
them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king, 
they  were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though, 
through  long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law, 
they  were  not  cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  ceremonial  law. — In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
(xlviii.  26-33)  and  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  8)  this 
tribe  finds  its  due  mention.  [G.] 

ZE'BULUNITES,  THE  O&aft,  <.«.  "  the 
Zebtilonite :"  Za$ov\<iv :  Zabuhn).  The  membere 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only).  It 
would  be  more  literally  accurate  if  spelt  Zebu- 
iojutes.  [G.] 

ZECHAEI'AH  (iinap  Zaxaplas:  Zacha- 
rias).  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know  but  little. 
He  is  called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah, 
and  the  grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Iddo.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Pre/. 
Comment,  ad  Zech.)  supposes  that  Berechiah  was  the 
father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  that 
Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
his  spiritual  father.  Jerome  too,  according  to  some 
MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i.  1,  "  filium  Barachiae,  (ilium 
Addo,"  as  if  he  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
were  different  names  of  the  same  person  ;  and  the 
same  mistake  occurs  in  the  LXX. :  top  toS  Bapa- 
X'ow,  vlbr'ASSA.  Gesenios  {Lex.  s.  v.  )3)  and 
Rosenmiiller  (On  Zech.  i.  1)  take  "Q  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Ezra  to  mean  "  grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix. 
5,  Laban  is  termed  "  the  son,"  i.  c.  "  grandsou,"  of 
Nohor.  Others,  again,  have  suggested  that  in  the 
text  of  Ezra  no  mention  is  made  of  Berechiah,  be- 
cause he  was  already  dead,  or  because  Iddo  was  the 
more  distinguished  person,  and  the  generally  re- 
cognized head  of  the  family.  Knobel  thinks  that 
tho  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present 

•  As  HesekUb  (Is.  L  1,  Hon.  1. 1)  and  Jehezekiah  (2  K. 
T.vlh.  1,  »,  10),  Confab  (Jer.  xxll.  21,  xxxvlL  1  and  Je- 


text  of  Zechariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  Zechariah  "  the  son  of  Jebere- 
c/iia/i"  which  is  virtually  the  same  name  (LXX. 
Bapox'ou)  as  Berechiah.*  His  theory  is  that 
chapters  ix.-xi.  of  our  present  Book  of  Zechariah  are 
really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah  (Is.  viii.  2) ; 
that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  books,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  other 
that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united  them 
into  one,  and  at  the  same  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion 
which  at  present  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
a  probable  hypothesis.  It  is  surely  more  natural  to 
suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  mentions  his 
father's  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah 
had  died  early,  and  that  there  was  now  no  inter- 
vening link  between  the  grandfather  and  the  grand- 
son. The  eon,  in  giving  his  pedigree,  does  not  omit 
his  father's  name :  the  historian  passes  it  over,  as 
of  one  who  was  but  little  known,  or  already  for- 
gotten. This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose  the 
Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii.  4,  is  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  Babylon  in  company  with  Zerubbnuel 
and  Joshua.  He  is  there  said  to  have  had  n  son 
Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua ;  and  this  falls  in  with 
the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  some  unexplained 
cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father — Zechariah 
became  the  next  representative  of  the  family  after 
his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was 
priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  his  office  while  yet  young  (U>3,  Zech.  ii.  4 ; 
comp.  Jer.  i.  6),  and  must  have  been  born  in  Ba- 
bylon, whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his 
office.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai, 
who  must  have  been  considerably  his  senior,  it;  as 
seems  not  improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried 
into  captivity,  and  hence  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  had  seen  "  the  house"  of  Jehovah  "  in 
her  first  glory"  (Hagg.  ii.  3).  Both  prophets  had 
the  same  great  object  before  them ;  both  directed 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this 
work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of 
the  new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus ;  but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and 
the  pseudo-Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off  1 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When, 
however,  Darius  Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne 
(521),  things  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted  and  gracious 
prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  towaids  the 
Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his  acces- 
sion held  out,  the  Prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechariah. 

Too  often  the  Prophet  had  had  to  stand  forth  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  Priest.  In  an  age  when 
the  service  of  God  had  stiffened  into  formalism, 


conlah  (Jer.  xxlv.  1,  xxvil.  20),  Azlel  (1  Chr.  xv.  20)  and 
•na/ieMl  Chr  xv  19). 
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and  the  Priests'  lips  no  longer  kept  knowledge,  the 
Prophet  was  the  witness  for  the  truth  which  lay 
beneath  the  outward  ceremonial,  and  without  which 
the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious 
formalism,  but  cold  neglect.  There  was  no  fear 
now  lest  in  a  gorgeous  temple,  amidst  the  splen- 
dours of  an  imposiug  ritual  and  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  ever  ascending  to  heaven,  the  heart  and 
life  of  religion  should  be  lost.  The  fear  was  all  the 
other  way,  lest  even  the  body,  the  outward  form 
and  service,  should  be  suffered  to  decay. 

The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been 
laid,  but  that  was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered  at 
first,  the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and 
were  not  able  to  finish  ;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  pro- 
mising his  protection,  they  snowed  no  hearty  dis- 
position to  engage  in  it.  At  such  a  time,  no  more 
fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse  the 
people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who 
united  to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 

Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we  find 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  "  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded," 
it  is  said,  "  and  they  prospered  through  the  pro- 
phesying of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Iddo"  (Ezr.  vi.  14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not 
styled  prophets :  not  "  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the 
prophets,"  but  "  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo"  Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  Zechariah  is  designated  by  his  lather's  (or 
grandfather's)  name,  rather  than  by  his  office,  iu 
order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly  character  ?  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications  of  the  close 
union  which  now  subsisted  between  the  priests  and 
the  prophets.  Various  events  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity  in  Babylon 
had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days ;  and 
we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety oi  observing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the 
city  and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was 
referred  to  "  the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  the  prophets," — a  recognition,  not 
only  of  the  joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony 
subsisting  between  the  two  bodies,  without  parallel 
in  Jewish  history.  The  manner,  too,  in  which 
Joshua  the  High-Priest  is  spoken  of  in  this  pro- 
phecy shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zechariah  felt 
towards  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  ve>y  pro- 
bable, that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active  part 
in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed 
Psalms  with  this  view.  According  to  the  LXX., 
Pss.  exxxvii.  cxlv.-cxlviii. ;  according  to  the  Peshito, 
Pss.  exxv.  exxvi. ;  according  to  the  Vulg.,  Ps.  cxi.  ; 

s  Hence  Pseudeplphanius,  speaking  of  Haggai,  says 
jral  avrta  ZipaWev  ixtl  irpwrof  aAAijAoiita  (in  allusion 
to  the  Hallelujah  with  which  some  of  these  Psalms  begin) 
5to  AeyoM'e*  aAAqAovta  o  iffrut  v/ivot    Ayyatov  icai 

•  Tr.  Megtlla,  foL  17, 2. 18, 1 ;  Kasbl  ad  Baba  Bathra, 
fol.  IS,  1. 

d  Pscudeplph.  de  Proph.  cap.  21,  otroc  ^K9tv  arrb  yjjs 
XaA&uwi'  T/iij  a-poPcjEhjicuc  Kal  cxci  a»r  iroAAa  np  Aaijj  npo- 
*t>iT€t><r*v,  ktA.  Dorotheas,  p.  144 :  Hlc  Zacbarias  e 
Chaldaea  venlt  cum  aemte  Jam  essct  provecta  atque  ibi 
populo  multa  vatlcinatus  est  prodlglaque  proband!  gratia 


are  Psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah.*  The  tri- 
umphant "  Hallelujah,"  with  which  many  of  them 
open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those 
Psalms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  Second 
Temple,  and  came  with  an  emphasis  of  meaning 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  been  restored  to 
their  native  land.  The  allusions,  moreover,  with 
which  these  Psalms  abound,  as  well  as  their  place 
in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  time 
when  they  were  composed,  and  leud  confirmation  to 
the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 

If  the  later  Jewish  accounts'  may  be  trusted, 
Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  The  patristic  notices  of  the 
Prophet  are  worth  nothing.  According  to  these, 
he  exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldaea,  and 
wrought  many  miracles  there;  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem at  an  advnnced  age,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  where  he  died  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Haggai.* 

The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but 
little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  faint 
traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  his 
education  in  Babylon.  Less  free  and  independent 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  his  feet  trod  from 
childhood  the  soil, 

"  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiah 
especially  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite ;  and 
hence  the  Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jere- 
miah dwelt  in  Zechariah."  But  in  what  may  be 
called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Like 
them  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them  he  uses 
symbols  and  allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  figures 
and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  ;  like 
them  he  beholds  angels  ministering  before  Jehovah, 
and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  * 
That  some  of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  hU 
Chaldaean  education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is 
at  least  remarkable  that  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
who  must  have  been  influenced  by  tne  same  asso- 
ciations, should  in  some  of  these  respects  so  closely 
resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as  they  differ  from  him 
in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  tire  Prophet's 
early  training.  Possibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles  "  in 
the  first  vision  may  have  been  suggested  by  Chaldaea 
rather  than  by  Palestine.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
curious  tact  that  myrtles  are  never  mentioned  in  i 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  They  are 
found,  besides  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  iu  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  xli.  19,  lv.  13,  and  iu  Neh.  viii.  16* 
The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision,  where  Joshua 

edidlt,  et  sacerdotio  Hierosolymls  functus  est,  etc  lsi- 
dorus,  cap.  61.  Zacharias  de  reglone  Cbaktaeomm  v.ikir 
sencx  in  terrain  suam  reversus  est,  in  qua  et  nmriuus  est 
ac  sepultus  Juxta  Aggaeum  quiescit  in  pace. 

*  In  the  last  passage  the  people  are  told  to  "  fetch  olive- 
branches  and  cypress-brunches,  and  myrtle-branches  anil 
palm-branches  ...  to  moke  booths"  for  the  celehratiui 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  Is  interesting  to  com  pan1 
this  with  the  original  direction,  as  given  in  the  wilderness 
when  the  only  trees  mentioned  are  "  palms  and  willow? 
of  the  brook."  Palestine  was  rich  In  the  olive  and 
cypress.   Is  it  very  improbable  that  the  myrtle  may  have 
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the  High-Priest  is  arraigned,  seem  borrowed  from 
the  practice  of  Persian  rather  than  Jewish  courts  of 
law.  The  filthy  garments  in  which  Joshua  appears 
are  those  which  the  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial;  the  white  robe  put  upon  him 
is  the  cntian  or  robe  of  honour  which  to  this  day 
in  the  East  is  put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who 
has  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

The  vision  of  the  woman  in  the  Kphah  is  also 
Oriental  in  its  character.  Ewald  refers  to  a  veiy 
similar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajasthan,  t.  ii.  p  688. 

Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brass  must  have  been  suggested,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  sym- 
bolism, i 

Other  peculiarities  of  style  must  be  noticed, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  Book.  Generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
riah's  style  is  pure,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Chaldaisms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the 
decline  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to 
imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models;  but  in 
orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  and 
phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  age. 
He  writes  Til*,  and  TVJ;  and  employs 
(v.  7)  in  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 
nvVOX  with  the  fem.  termination  (iv.  12).  A 
full  collection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in 
Koster,  Meletemata  in  Zech.,  &c. 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy. — The  Book  of  Zeclia- 
riah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  principal 
parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  chaps,  xii.-xiv. 

I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Iddo.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  short  introduction 
or  preface,  in  which  the  prophet  announces  his  com- 
mission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  descriptive  of 
all  those  hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  years 
later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  observance 
of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6) 
is  a  warning  voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet 
solemnly  reminds  the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  their  fathers,  that  no  word  of  God  had 
ever  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  that  therefore,  if  with 
sluggish  indifference  they  refused  to  co-operate  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  they  must  expect  the 
judgments  of  God.  This  warning  manifestly  rests 
upon  the  former  warnings  of  Hnggai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  visions  (chap, 
i.  7-vi.  15)  descriptive  in  their  different  aspects  of 
events,  some  of  them  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  and 
others  losing  themselves  in  the  mist  of  the  future. 
These  visions  are  obscure,  and  accordingly  the  pro- 
phet asks  their  meaning.  The  interpretation  is 
given,  not  as  to  Amos  by  Jehovah  Himself,  but  by 
in  angel  who  knows  the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah, 
who  intercedes  with  Him  for  others,  and  by  whom 
Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  commands:  at  one 
time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake  with  me  " 

been  so  importation  from  Babylon?  Esther  was  also 
called  Hadossah  (the  myrtle),  perhaps  her  Persian  desig- 
nation (Bath.  IL  7) ;  and  the  myrtle  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia. 

»  Ewald  understands  by  i"l?XB  not  "a  va.ley"  or 
"  bottom,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders,  but  the  heavenly  tent  oi 
tabernacle  (the  expression  being  chosen  with  reference  to 


[or  "  by  me"]  (:.  9);  at  another,  "  the  angel  of 
Jehovah"  (i.  11,  12,  iii.  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (chap.  i.  7-15)  the  prophet 
sees,  in  a  valley  of  myrtles,' a  rider  upon  a  roan 
horse,  accompanied  by  others  who,  having  been  sent 
forth  to  the  lour  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  whole  eailh  was  at  rest 
(with  reference  to  Hogg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel 
asks  how  long  this  state  of  things  shall  last,  and 
is  assured  that  the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  vision  seems  to  hare  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  Job  i.  7,  &c. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i. 
18-ii.  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  is 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  four  horns  are  the  symbols  of 
the  different  heathen  kingdoms  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto  combined  against 
Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or  smiths  symbolize 
their  destruction.  What  follows,  ii.  5-9  (A.  V.  ii. 
1-5),  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jeru- 
salem, owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  popu- 
lation. The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  succeed 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  had  made  a  great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gathering 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed  nation  in  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers.  This  vision  was  de- 
signed to  teach  that  the  expectation  thus  raised — 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel — should  be  ful- 
filled; that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large  to  be 
compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  Him- 
self would  be  to  ber  a  wall  of  fire — a  light  and 
defence  to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  ad- 
versaries. A  song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright 
a  future,  closes  the  scene. 

(3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.  iv.)  are  occupied 
with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  persons 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested.  The 
permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
had  no  doubt  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
High-Priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as 
the  especial  object  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal 
accusations  had  already  been  laid  agninst  him  before 
the  Persian  court.'  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him 
summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  aud  solemnly 
acquitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Ad- 
versary. This  is  done  with  the  (bras  still  usual  in 
an  Eastern  court.  The  filthy  garments  in  which 
the  accused  is  expected  to  stand  are  taken  away,  and 
the  cnttan  or  robe  of  honour  is  put  upon  him  in 
token  that  his  innocence  has  been  established.  Ac- 
quitted at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is  implied, 
any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected,  he  shall 
carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall 
the  seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  of  His  ever-watch- 
ful Providence,  rest. 

(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  removed. 
This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 

the  Mosaic  tabernacle),  wblcb  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah.  Instead  of  "myrtles"  he  understands  by 
D'Dnn  (with  the  LXX.  iri 

KarwtiiMv)  "  mountains,"  and  supposes  these  to  be  the 
"two  mountains"  mentioned  vl.  l,  and  which  are  there 
called  "  mountains  of  brass." 
S  So  Kwald,  Die  Propketm.  ii.  628. 
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rophet,  though  his  dream  still  continues,  seems  to 
imself  to  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the  angel  who 
speaks  to  him.  The  candlestick  (or  more  properly 
chandelier)  with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the 
candlestick  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle,  Ex.  xxv.  31  If.) 
supposes  that  the  Temple  is  already  finished.  The 
seven  pipes  which  supply  each  lamp  answer  to  the 
seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in  the  preceding  vision  (iii. 
9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply  of  oil  denotes  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through 
whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all  obstacles, 
so  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv.  9).  The 
two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerub- 
babel himself  and  Joshua. 

The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  the 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected, 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wicked- 
ness in  the  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth,  as 
A.  V.),  3 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to 
it,  it  is  inscribed  upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  repre- 
sented as  flying,  in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with 
which  the  curse  will  execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form 
of  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  utterly 
removed.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage, 
like  some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a 
weight  as  of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape, 
it  shall  be  carried  into  that  land  where  all  evil 
things  have  long  made  their  dwelling  (Is.  xxxiv. 
VS\  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shinar,  v.  11),  from 
which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  And  now  the  night  is  waning  fast,  and  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses 
appear,  issuing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains, 
the  horses  like  those  in  the  first  vision ;  and  these 
receive  their  several  commands  and  are  sent  forth 
to  execute  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  The  four  chariots  are  images  of  the 
four  winds,  which,  according  to  Ps.  civ.  4,  as 
servants  of  God,  fulfil  His  behests;  and  of  the  one 
that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  particularly  said  tliat  it 
shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest  there— is  it  a 
spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  desire  of 
return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who  still 
lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  ?  St&helin, 
Mauler,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision : 
Ewald  gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it 
is  supported  by  what  follows. 

Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing 
pcture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed ;  the  land  re- peopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  as 
with  a  wall  of  fire ;  the  Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
spleudid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
with  a  Divine  Presence ;  the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
the  land  for  evor  purged  of  it; — such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  displays 
to  his  countrymen. 

And  very  consolatory  must  such  a  prospect  have 
seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened  colony  in  Je- 
rusalem. For  the  times  were  dark  and  troublous. 
According  to  recent  interpretations  of  newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius  I. 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions. 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the 


east  and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the 
prophet  (vi.  8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath 
of  God ;  and  if  the  reading  Mudraja,  «.  e.  Egypt,  is 
correct  (Lassen  gives  Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have 
revolted  before  the  outbreak  mentioned  in  Herod, 
vii.  1,  and  have  again  been  reduced  to  subjection. 
To  such  revolt  there  may  possibly  be  an  allusion  in 
the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the  south  "  (vi.  6). 

It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  anticipated  as  a 
consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrections,  the 
weakeniug  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  Judah  in  faith  and  obedience  was  to  wait* 

Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites  had  just  returned 
from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to 
Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the 
Temple,  and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of 
Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  Prophet 
is  commanded  to  go, — whether  still  in  a  dream  or 
not,  is  not  very  clear, — and  to  employ  the  silver 
and  the  gold  of  their  offerings  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  '  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns,  and 
to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  High- 
Priest, — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  should 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  should 
be  perfectly  at  one,  lather  than  that  the  same 
person  should  be  both  king  and  priest.  These 
crowns  moreover,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  those  by  whose  liberality  they  had  been  made, 
and  should  serve  at  the  same  time  to  excite  other 
rich  Jews  still  living  in  Babylon  to  the  like  libe- 
rality. Hence  their  symbolical  purpose  having 
been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
Temple. 

3.  From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  Prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  words 
have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year 
of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  there  came  a  deputation  of  Jews  to  the 
Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast-days 
which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy  years" 
Captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  Captivity  was  at  an  end,  and 
Jerusalem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  times 
of  mourning  seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  still  much  ground  for  serious 
uneasiness;  for  some  time  after  their  return  they 
had  suffered  severely  from  drought  and  famine 
(Hagg.  i.  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that  they  would 
not  so  suffer  again?  the  hostility  of  their  neigh- 
bours had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 
no  common  jealousy ;  and  large  numbers  of  their 
brethren  had  not  yet  returned  from  Babylon.  It 
was  a  question  therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of 
much  debate. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
that  this  question  should  have  been  addressed  to 
priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple. 
This  close  alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  so 
separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Stiil 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision 
of  this  question.  Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident 
(vii.  7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view  ; 
but  not  so  the  Prophet.  In  language  worthy  of 
his  position  and  his  office,  language  which  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
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predecessor  (Is.  lviii.  5-7),  he  lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  lores  mercy  rather  than  fasting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had  perished,  he 
reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts  were  hard 
while  they  fa>tid ;  it' they  would  dwell  safely,  they 
must  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence  and  not  from 
food  (vii.  4-14). 

Again  he  foretells,  but  not  now  in  vision,  the 
glorious  times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Je- 
hovah shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jeru- 
salem be  called  a  city  of  truth.  He  sees  her 
streets  thronged  by  old  and  young,  her  exiles  re- 
turning, her  Temple  standing  in  all  its  beauty,  her 
land  rich  in  fruitfulness,  her  people  a  praise  and  a 
blessing  in  the  earth  (viii.  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "truth  and  peace"  (vers.  16,  19)  are 
the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity.  And  once 
more  reverting  to  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  concerning  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  he 
announces,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
not  only  that  the  fasts  are  abolished,  but  that 
the  days  of  mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of 
joy,  the  fusts  be  counted  fur  festivals.  His  pro- 
phecy concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23). 

II.  The  remainder  ot  the  Book  consists  of  two 
sections  of  about  equal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv., 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the 
general  prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject 
they  so  far  harmonize  with  i.-viii.,  that  the  Pro- 
phet seeks  to  comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depres- 
sion with  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune ;  but  de- 
clares that  Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah 
himself  shall  encamp  about  her  (where  ix.  8  re- 
minds us  of  ii.  5) ;  her  king  shall  come  to  her,  he 
shall  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  so  that  all  weapons 
of  war  shall  perish,  and  his  dominion  shall  be  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
tivity shall  return  to  their  land;  they  shall  be 
mightier  than  Javan  (or Greece);  and  Ephraim  and 
Judah  once  more  united  shall  vanquish  all  enemies. 
The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii. 
12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets  may 
indeed  have  spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  He  will  look 
with  favour  upon  His  people  and  bring  back  both 
Judah  and  Ephraim  from  their  captivity.  The 
possession  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon  is  again  promised, 
as  the  special  portion  of  Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt 
and  Assyria  shall  be  broken  and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An 
enemy  is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who  hav- 
ing forced  the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  northern  frontier,  carries  desolation 
into  the  country  beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet 
receives  a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his  flock, 
which  God  Himself  will  no  more  feed  because  of 
their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes  the  office, 
and  mokes  to  himself  two  staves  (naming  the  one 
Beauty,  and  the  other  Union),  in  order  to  tend  the 
flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds  whom  his 
soul  alhors ;  but  observes  at  the  same  time  that 
the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  his  office ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in 
token  that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was 
dissolved.  A  few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknow- 
ledge God's  hand  herein ;  and  the  prophet  demand- 
ing the  wages  of  his  service,  receives  thirty  pieces 
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of  silver,  and  casts  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah- 
At  the  same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  no  ho]ie  ot 
union  between  Judah  and  Israel  whom  he  had 
trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore  cuts  in 
pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  brotherhood 
between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  Second  Section,  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled, 
"  The  burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel/' 
But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not 
of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
phecy which  follows,  concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of 
troublous  times,  when  Jerusalem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
come  to  save  them:  "the  house  of  David  be  as 
God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah  "  (xii.  8),  and  all  the 
nations  which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sin- 
fulness with  a  mourning  greater  than  that  with 
which  they  bewailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon.  So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be 
this  repentance,  so  lively  the  aversion  to  all  evil, 
that  neither  idol  nor  false  prophet  shall  again  be 
seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shall  pretend  to  pro- 
phesy, "  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in 
Israel  (xii.  l-xiii.  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the 
people ;  •  and  a  further  announcement  of  search- 
ing and  purifying  judgments ;  which,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's 
suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is  here  out  of 
place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end  of  chap, 
xi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not  seem  im- 
probable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring 
picture.  AU  nations  are  gathered  together  against 
Jerusalem ;  and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey. 
Half  of  their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished, 
when  Jehovah  Himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His 
people.  At  his  coming  all  nature  is  moved:  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  which  His  feet  rest  cleaves 
asunder;  a  mighty  earthquake  heaves  the  ground, 
and  even  the  natural  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
broken.  He  goes  forth  to  war  against  the  adver- 
saries of  His  people.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the.  nations.  All  nations 
that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to 
worship  "  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the 
city  from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second  portion 
of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Zechariah.  It  is  impossible,  even  on  a 
cursory  view  of  the  two  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
not  to  feel  how  different  the  section  xi.-xiv.  is  from 
the  section  i.-viii.  The  next  point,  then,  for  oui 
consideration  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its  present 
form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  prophet,  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after  the  Babylonian 
exile? 

Integrity. — Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  In 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chapters 
from  the  9th  to  the  14th  were  by  some  other  pro- 
phet, seems  first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
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the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He  says  (Epist.  mi.), 
"  It  may  seem  the  Evangelist  would  inform  us  that 
those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to  Zachary  (namely, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  &cA  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremy ;  and  that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attri- 
buted them."  Starting  from  this  point,  he  goes  on 
to  give  reasons  for  supposing  a  different  author. 
"  Certainly,  if  a  man  weighs  the  contents  of  some 
of  them,  they  should  in  likelihood  be  of  an  elder 
date  than  the  time  of  Zachary ;  namely,  before  the 
Captivity :  for  the  subjects  of  some  of  them  were 
scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the  chapter 
out  of  which  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  much  unsuitable  with  Zachary's 
time;  as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  then  when  be  was  to  encourage  them  to 
build  it.  And  how  doth  the  siith  verse  of  that 
chapter  suit  with  his  time?  There  is  no  scripture 
saith  they  are  Zachary's;  but  there  is  scripture 
saith  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  Evangelist." 
He  then  observes  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
riah  does  not  prove  that  they  were  his ;  difference 
of  authorship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  collection  of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title 
with  those  of  Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other 
authors  with  those  of  David.  Even  the  absence  of 
a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues,  no  evidence  against  a 
change  of  author.  "  The  Jews  wrote  in  rolls  or 
volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once.  If  aught 
were  added  to  the  roll,  ob  timilitudinem  argvmenti, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as 
that  of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  lur&ro- 
ixov."  The  utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chro- 
nological order  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  where 
"sometimes  all  is  ended  with  Zedekiah;  then  we 
are  brought  back  to  Jehoiakim,  then  to  Zedekiah 
ignin  " — makes  it  probable,  he  thinks,  that  they 
»ere  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  together  in  those 
distracted  times.  Consequently  some  of  them  might 
not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved  by  Zecha- 
riah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his  pro- 
phecies. Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  ou  the 
contents  of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers 
require  a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.  He  says 
again  (Kpist.  lxi.):  "That  which  moveth  me  more 
than  the  rest  is  in  chap,  iii.,  which  contains  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  for 
which  God  wonld  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of 
the  destruction  by  Titus ;  but  methinks  such  a  pro- 
phecy was  nothing  seasonable  tor  Zachary's  time 
I  when  the  city  yet,  for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her 
ruins,  and  the  Temple  had  not  yet  recovered  her's), 
nor  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zachary's  commission, 
who,  together  with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent 
to  encourage  the  people  lately  returned  from  cap- 
tivity to  build  their  temple,  and  to  instaurate  their 
commonwealth.  Was  this  a  fit  time  to  foretel  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a 
building?  and  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  to  encou- 
rage them  ?  would  not  this  better  befit  the  desola- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  " 

Archbishop  Kewcome  went  further.  He  insisted 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject 
between  the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he 
was  the  first  who  advocated  the  theory  which 
Bunscn  calls  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  cri- 
ticism, that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah  are 


the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  words  are : 
"The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the  intro- 
ductory pails  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah, 
stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  are  uniform  in 
style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regular  whole. 
But  the  six  last  chapters  are  not  expressly  assigned 
to  Zechariah ;  are  unconnected  with  those  which 
precede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuitable  in 
many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived  ;  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adomed  and  poetical  turn 
of  composition  than  the  eight  first  chapters;  and 
they  manifestly  break  the  unitv  of  the  prophetical 
book." 

"  I  conclude,"  he  continues, "  from  internal  marks 
in  chaps,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three  chapters  were 
written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  is 
mentioned  chaps,  ix.  1,  xi.  14.  (But  that  this  argu- 
ment is  inconclusive,  see  Mai.  ii.  11.)  Ephraim. 
chaps,  ix.  10,  13,  x.  7  ;  and  Assyria,  chap.  x.  10, 
11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hosea  s  age  and  manner. 
.  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and  xivth  chapters  form  a 
distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  alter  the  death 
of  Josiah ;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  Captivity, 
and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain.  Though  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  author  lived  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians."  In 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii.  2,  on  which  he  ob- 
serves that  the  "prediction  that  idols  and  false 
prophets  should  cease  at  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  uttered  when  idolatry 
and  groundless  pretensions  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
were  common  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity." 

A  large  number  of  critics  hare  followed  Mede  and 
Archbishop  Newcomc  in  denying  the  later  date  of 
the  last  six  chapters  of  the  Book.  In  England, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more 
recently  Pye  Smith,  and  Davidson ;  in  Germany, 
Fliigge,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Augnsti, 
Forberg,  Rosenmtiller,  Gramberg,  Credner,  Ewald, 
Manrer,  Knobel,  Hitzig.  and  Bleek,  are  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are  not  the 
work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these 
chapters  has  been  maintained  among  ourselves  by 
Blayney  and  Henderson,  and  on  the  continent  by 
Carpzov,  Beckhaus,  John,  Koster,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Keil,  De  Wette  (in  later  editions  of  his 
EinScitung ;  in  the  first  three  he  adopted  a  different 
view),  and  Stikhelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chap- 
ters of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  change 
in  style  and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but 
differ  much  in  the  Application  of  their  criticism. 
Rosenmiiller,  for  instance  (Schol.  in  Proplx.  Min. 
vol.  iv.  257),  argues  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  ore  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xi. 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17,  xiii.  7,  8).  Fran  the 
allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xir.  5,  comp.  Am.  i. 
1),  he  thinks  the  author  must  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Uzxiah. 

Davidson  (in  Home's  Introd.  ii.  982)  in  like 
manner  declares  for  one  author,  but  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  also  assign- 
ing (in  his  Einleitung,  iv.  444)  the  whole  of  chaps, 
ix.-xiv.  to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  art 
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the  work  of  n  later  prophet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

Others  again,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Enobel, 
Maurer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chaps, 
ii.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a  distinct 
prophecy  from  chaps.  xii.-xiv.,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  These 
critics  conclude  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
former  portion  was  written  by  a  prophet  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  gives  ix.,  x.  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi.  to  that  of  Ahazj,  and  most 
of  them  conjecture  that  be  was  the  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (or  Berechiah),  mentioned 
Is.  viii.  2. 

Ewald,  without  attempting  to  identify  the  prophet 
with  any  particular  person,  contents  himself  with 
remarking  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Southern 
kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  from  expressions  such 
as  that  in  ix.  7,  and  from  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  he  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  Isaiah);  and  that 
like  Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native 
of  Judah,  he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephraim. 

There  is  the  same  general  agreement  among  the 
last-named  critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  section 
xii.-xiv. 

They  all  assign  it  to  a  period  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  hence  the 
author  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunsen  identifies  him  with 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-C3),  who  prophesied  "  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  "  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  we  have  the  works 
of  three  different  prophets  collected  into  one  book, 
and  passing  under  one  name : — 

1.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  A  has,  about  736. 

2.  Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  per- 
haps Urijah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about 
607  or  606. 

3.  Chapters  i.— viii.,  the  Work  of  the  son  (or 
grandson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai's  contemporary,  about 
520-518. 

We  have  then  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  affirms  that  the  six  last  chapters  of 
onr  present  book  are  not  from  the  same  author  as 
the  first  eight.  The  other  carries  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  book  still  further,  and  maintains  that 
the  six  last  chapters  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds. 
They  are  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  in  style, 
and  partly  fr  om  the  difference  in  the  natur  e  of  the 
contents,  the  historical  references,  &c.,  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  book ;  but  the  one  sees  this 
difference  only  in  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with  i.— viii. ; 
the  other  sees  it  also  in  xii.-xiv.,  as  compared  with 
ix.— xi.    We  must  accordingly  consider, — 

1.  The  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  chapters  ix.-xiv.,  as  compared  with  chapters 
l-viii. 

2.  The  differences  between  xii.-xiv.,  as  compared 
with  ix.-xi. 

1.  The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the 
latter  and  former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted 
by  all  critics.  Uosenmiiller  characterizes  that  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  as  "  prosaic,  feeble,  poor,"  and 
that  of  the  remaining  six  as  "  poetic,  weighty, 
concise,  glowing."  But  without  admitting  so 
sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one  which  the  verdict  of 


abler  critics  on  the  former  portion  has  contradicted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  one  section  is  in  decided  contrast  with 
that  of  the  other.  "  As  he  passes  from  the  first 
half  of  the  Prophet  to  the  second,"  says  Eichhorn, 
"  no  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  dif- 
ferent are  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon 
him  by  the  two.  The  manner  of  writing  in  the 
second  portion  is  far  loftier  and  more  mysterious ; 
the  images  employed  grander  and  more  magnifi- 
cent; the  point  of  view  and  the  horizon  are 
changed.  Once  the  Temple  and  the  ordinances  of 
reb'gion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  the 
Prophet's  words  radiated,  and  to  which  they  ever 
returned  ;  now  these  have  vanished.  The  favourite 
modes  of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are 
now  as  it  were  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices 
which  before  marked  the  day  on  which  each  several 
prophecy  was  uttered,  now  fail  us  altogether. 
Could  a  writer  all  at  once  have  forgotten  so  entirely 
his  habits  of  thought?  Could  he  so  completely 
disguise  his  innermost  feelings  ?  Could  the  world 
about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  the  images  em- 
ployed, be  so  totally  different  in  the  case  of  one  and 
the  same  writer?"  (Einl.  iv.  4-43,  §605). 

I.  Chapters  i.- viii.  are  marked  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  and  phraseology  which  do  not 
occur  afterwards.  Favourite  expressions  are— 
"  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto,"  &c.  (i.  7,  iv. 
8,  vi.  9,  vii.  1,  4,  8,  viii.  1,  18) ;  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah  (God)  of  hosts"  (i.  4,  16,  17,  ii.  11,  viii. 
2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  14,  18,  20,  23)  ;  •'  And  1  lilted  up 
mine  eyes  and  saw"  (i.  18,  ii.  1,  v.  1,  vi.  1) :  none 
of  these  modes  of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in 
chapters  ix.-xiv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phrase 
"  In  that  day"  is  entirely  confined  to  the  later 
chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  frequently.  The  form 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  Introductions  to 
the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix.  1,  xii.  1, 
do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  portion. 
Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time  at 
which  a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him 
(i.  1,7,  vii.  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in 
these  passages,  and  also  in  vii.  8,  and  the  names  of 
contemporaries  in  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  vi.  10,  vii.  2:  the 
writer  (or  winters)  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book 
never  does  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
after  the  first  eight  chapters  we  hear  nothing  of 
"  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah that 
there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  chap.  xi.  contains 
an  allegory,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here  are 
no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  angelui  in- 
terpres  to  solve  them. 

II.  Chapters  ix.-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged, 
have  also  their  characteristic  peculiarities : — 

(1.)  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hosea 
more  than  any  other  prophet :  such  is  the  verdict 
both  of  Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  pic- 
ture Jehovah  as  the  Great  Captain  of  His  people. 
Jehovah  comes  to  Zion,  and  pitches  His  camp  ther* 
to  protect  her  (ix.  8,  9).  He  blows  the  trumpet, 
marches  against  His  enemies,  makes  His  people  His 
bow,  and  shoots  His  arrows  (ix.  13,  14) ;  or  He 
rides  on  Judah  as  His  war-horse,  and  goea  forth 
thereon  to  victory  (x.  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks  of 
the  people  as  a  nock,  and  the  leaden  of  the  people 
as  their  shepherds  (ix.  16,  x.  2,  3,  xi.  4,  ff.).  He 
describes  himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet, 
as  a  shepherd  in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to 
himself,  in  a  symbolic  action,  which  however  may 
have  been  one  only  of  the  imagination,  all  the  guise 
and  the  gear  of  a  shepherd.    In  general  he  delights 
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in  images  (ix.  3,  4, 13-17,  x.  3,  5,  7,  be.),  some  of 
which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

(2.)  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar : — 

1 .  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (x.  xi.),  and  when  the  Jews  had 
already  suffered  from  it  This  first  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Menahem  (B.C.  772-761). 

2.  The  Trans-jordanic  territory  had  already  been 
■wept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x.  10),  but  a 
■till  further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi.  1-3).  The 
tint  may  hnre  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (1  Chr.  v. 
26),  the  second  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser.' 

3.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Kphraim  are  both 
standing  (ix.  10,  13,  x.  6),  but  many  Israelites  are 
nevertheless  exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix.  11, 
x.  6,  8,  10,  &c). 

4.  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi.  14).  At  the  same 
time  Damascus  is  threatened  (ix.  1).  If  so,  the  re- 
ference must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  and  Rcxin  of  Damascus,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  loss  of  Elath  (739). 

5.  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  lx>th  formidable  powers 
(x.  9, 10,  1 1).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom 
these  two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  the  soma 
time,  are  Hosea  (vii.  1 1,  xii.  1 ,  xiv.  3)  and  his  con- 
temporary Isaiah  (vii.  17,  tie.)  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
phecies which  must  have  been  uttered  between  743 
and  740.  The  expectation  seems  to  hare  been  that 
the  Assyrians,  in  order  to  attack  Egypt,  would 
march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia, 
along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix.  1-9),  as  they  did  after- 
wards (Is.  xx.  l),  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix.  9-12), 
and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ix.  8,  9). 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "  a  flock 
for  the  slaughter"  in  chap,  xi.,  over  which  three 
shepherds  have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  cor- 
responds with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  contusion 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeroboam  II.  (760).  This  son 
reigned  only  six  months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but 
one  (2  K.  xv.  8-15),  being  put  to  death  in  his 
tarn  by  Menahem.  Meanwhile  another  rival  king 
may  have  arisen,  Bunsen  thinks,  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  who  may  have  fallen  as  the  mur- 
derer did,  before  Menahem. 

The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the  two 
shepherds'  staves — Favour  and  Union — points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that 
God's  favour  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the 
second  that  all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  was  at  an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  make  it  probable  that  the  author  of  chaps, 
ix.-xi.  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  pro- 
phesied during  the  reign  of  Abaz.k  . 

Chaps,  xii.-xiv. — By  the  majority  of  those  critics 
who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author,  that 
author  is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating 
these  three  chapters  from  chapters  ix.-xi.  are  as 
follows  :— 

>  So  Kudbel  supposes.  Ewald  also  refers,  xl.  1-3,  to  Ibe 
deportation  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  thinks  that  x.  10  refers 
to  some  earlier  deportation,  the  Assyrians  having  Invaded 
this  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  In  the  former  half  of 
Pekah's  reign  of  twenty  years.  To  this  Bunsen  (  Gotl  in 
ier  GttcK.  I.  4(0)  objects  that  we  nave  no  record  of  any 
earlier  removal  of  the  Inhabitants  from  the  land  than  that 
of  TlgUth-Pnewr,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  Pekah's 
reign,  and  which  In  x.  10  la  supposed  to  have  taken  place 


1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory 
formula,  as  the  preceding  oue  (ix.  1)  does.  This, 
however,  only  shows  that  the  sections  are  distinct, 
not  that  they  were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether 
different.  The  author  of  the  former  (ix.-xi.)  has 
both  Israel  and  Judah  before  him ;  he  often  speaks 
of  them  together  (ix.  13,  x.  6,  xi.  14,  comp.  x.  7) ; 
he  directs  his  prophecy  to  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, and  announces  the  discharge  of  his  office  in 
Israel  (xi.  4,  ff.).  The  author  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  to  do  with  Judah 
and  Jerusalem :  he  nowhere  mentions  Israel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  » 
different.  By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and 
Greeks,  (ix.  13),  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  the  two  last  being  described  as  at  that 
time  the  most  powerful.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  earlier  time  when  these  two  nations  were  be- 
ginning to  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Asia. 
By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are  mentioned  as 
a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  Is  said  of  the  Assy- 
rians. The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of 
Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  Prophets  are  dif- 
ferent. The  first  trembles  only  for  Kphraim.  He 
predicts  the  desolation  of  the  Trans-jordanic  terri- 
tory, the  carrying  away  captive  of  the  Israelites, 
but  also  the  return  from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (x.  7, 
10).  But  for  Judah  he  has  no  cause  of  fear. 
Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix.  8),  and  bring  back 
those  of  her  sous  who  in  earlier  times  hnd  gone  into 
captivity  (ix.  It).  The  second  Prophet,  on  the 
other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  ahum  for  Judah.  He 
sees  hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii. 
6);  he  sees  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
taking  and  plundering  it,  and  carrying  half  of  her 
people  captive  (xii.  3,  xiv.  2,  5).  Of  any  return  of 
the  captives  nothing  is  here  said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  ,two  Prophets  is  dif- 
ferent. The  author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of 
the  prophetic  formulae:  iTDl,  "  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass''  (xii.  9,  xiii.  2,  3,  4,  8,  xiv.  6,  8,  13, 
16);  tMnn  Dtal,  "in  that  day"  (xii.  3,  4,  6, 
8,  9,  11,  xiii.  1,  2,  4,  xiv.  8,  9,  13,  20,  21); 
niiV  D6M,  "saith  Jehovah"  (xii.  1,  4,  xiii.  2,  7, 

8).  In  the  section  ix.-xi  the  first  does  not  occur  at 
all,  the  second  but  once  (ix.  16),  the  third  only 
twice  (x.  12,  xi.  6).  We  have  moreover  in  this 
section  certain  favourite  expressions :  "  all  peoples," 
"  all  people  of  the  earth,"  "  all  nations  round 
about,"  "all  nations  that  come  up  against  Jeru- 
salem," "  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  •'  the 
house  of  David,"  "family"  for  nation,  "  the 
families  of  the  earth,"  "  the  family  of  Egypt,"  4.x. 

6.  There  are  apparently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.    One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah 

already. 

s  According  to  Knobel,  Ix.  and  x.  were  probably  de- 
livered In  Jotbam's  reign,  and  xi.  In  that  of  Abax,  who 
summoned  Tiglath-PUeser  to  his  old.  M surer  thinks 
that  ix.  and  x.  were  written  between  the  first  (2  K.  xv 
29)  and  second  (2  K.  xvii.  4-61  Assyrian  Invasions,  chap, 
x.  during  the  seven  years  interregnum  which  followed 
the  death  of  Pekah,  and  xi.  in  the  reign  of  Rosbea. 
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in  "  the  mourning  of  Hadodrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon ;"  another  to  the  earthquake  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  This  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  king  shows,  Knobel  suggests,  that  he 
had  been  long  dead ;  but  the  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  would  make  even  more  for  those 
who  hold  a  post-exile  date.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able occurring  thus  in  the  body  of  the  prophecy, 
and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isaiah  i.  1. 

In  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  has  been  urged 
by  Keil,  Stahelin,  and  others,  that  the  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  is  not  greater  than  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  change  of  subject.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  visions  are  narrated  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  quieter  and  less  ani- 
mated than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipations 
of  future  glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  the 
style  of  the  narrator  differs  from  that  of  the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of 
Hoses,  chaps,  i.-iii.,  from  the  style  of  the  same 
Prophet  in  chaps,  iv.-xiv. ;  or  again,  that  of  Ezekiel 
vi.  vii.  from  Ezekiel  iv. 

But  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  more  oratorical  portions  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  the  Prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied 
with  warnings  and  exhortations  of  a  practical  kind 
(see  i.  4-6,  vii.  4-14,  viii.  9-23);  whereas  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  he  is  rapt  into  a  far  distant 
and  glorious  future.  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  the 
language  would  naturally  sink  down  to  the  level  of 
prose ;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise  to  an  elevation 
worthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 

In  like  manner  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former 
part  (i.  1,  7,  vii.  1),  and  the  constant  reference  to 
the  Temple,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prophet  here  busies  himself  with  the  events  of 
his  own  time,  whereas  afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed 
on  a  tar  distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur 
in  the  first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity 
between  them  and  the  predictions  of  the  second. 
The  scene,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same ;  the  same  visions 
float  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer.  The  times  of  the 
Messiah  are  the  theme  of  the  predictions  in  chaps, 
i.-iv  ,  in  ix„  x.,  and  in  xii.-xiii.  6,  whilst  the  events 
which  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  time,  and 
especially  the  sifting  of  the  nation,  are  dwelt  upon 
in  chap,  v.,  in  xi.,  and  in  xiii.  7— xiv.  2. 

(3.)  The  same  peculiar  forms  of  expression  occur 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  find  3SPD-1  "QW3  not  only  in  vii.  14, 
but  also  in  ix.**  8  ;  "Vaj?n,  in  the  sense  of  "  to 

remove,"  in  iii.  4,  and  in  .viii.  2 — elsewhere  it  occurs 
in  this  unusual  sense  only  in  later  writings  (2  K. 
xvi.  3  i  2  Chr.  xv.  8) — "  the  eye  of  God/'  as  be- 
tokening the  Divine  Providence,  in  iii.  9,  iv.  10, 
and  in  ix.  1,  8. 

In  both  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation 
alter  the  exile  is  the  prevailing  image  of  happiness, 
and  in  both  it  is  similarly  portrayed.  As  in  ii.  10, 
the  exiles  are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  because  now,  according  to  the  principles  of 
righteous  recompense,  they  shall  rule  over  their 
enemies,  so  also  a  similar  strain  occurs  in  ix.  12,  &c. 
Both  in  ii.  10  and  in  ix.  9  the  renewed  protection 

•  Maorer's  reply  to  this,  vis.,  that  the  like  phrase, 
«1Bh  raV  occurs  in  Exud.  xxxii. «,  and  3C>1  13V 
Iii  Eiek.  x.\xv.  7.  It  must  be  confessed  Is  of  Uttle  force, 
because  those  who  Argue  for  one  author  build  not  only  on 


wherewith  God  will  favour  Zion  is  represented  as 
an  entrance  into  His  holy  dwelling;  in  both  Hi* 
people  are  colled  on  to  rejoice,  and  in  both  there  is 
a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  words.    In  ii.  14, 

K3  >))T\  '3  P'V  T13  'POM  >J\  and  in  ix.  9, 

run  obvw  na  inn  ji»v  ru  nno  ^'j 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  ii.  9, 
11,  and  xi.  11;  the  description  of  the  increase  m 
Jerusalem,  xiv.  10,  may  be  compared  with  ii.  4; 
and  the  prediction  in  viii.  20-23  with  that  in  xiv. 
16.  The  resemblance  which  has  been  found  in 
some  other  passages  is  too  slight  to  strengthen  the 
argument ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Chaldaisms,  such 

as  K3V  (ix.  8),  HOKT  (xiv.  10),  ^H3  (which 
occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx.  21),  and  the  phrase 
nefg  tfyo  (ix.  13),  instead  of  JlB|j5  T|Vj,  really 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later-  chapters 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  regards  these 
minute  comparisons  of  different  passages  to  prove 
an  identity  of  authorship,  Maurer's  remark  holds 
true:  "  tied  quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  quo- 
rundam  locoram,  ubi  res  judicanda  est  ex  toto  1 " 

Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  ar- 
guments already  advanced  is  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  these  last  chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  the  later  prophets  of  the  time 
of  the  exile.  That  there  are  numerous  allusions  in 
it  to  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
has  been  shown  by  Hitzig  (Comment,  p.  354,  2nd 
ed.),  but  there  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions  to 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  later  Isaiah 
(chaps,  xl.-lxvi.).  If  this  can  -be  established,  it  is 
evidence  that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  Zechariah  himself,  was  at  least  written  after 
the  exile.  We  find,  then,  in  Zech.  ix.  2  on  allusion 
to  Ez.  xxviii.  3 ;  in  ix.  3  to  1  K.  x.  27 ;  in  ix.  5  to 
Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  in  ix.  11  to  Is.  Ii.  14;  in  ix.  12  to  Is. 
xlix.  9  and  Is.  lxi.  7 ;  in  x.  3  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  17. 
Zech.  xi.  is  derived  from  Ex.  xxxiv.  (comp.  esp. 
xi.  4  with  xxxiv.  4),  and  Zech.  xi.  3  from  Jer.  xii. 
5.  Zech.  xii.  1  alludes,  to  Is.  Ii.  13;  xiii.  8,  9,  to 
Ex.  v.  12;  xiv.  8  to  Ex.  xlvii.  1-12;  xiv.  10,  11, 
to  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40;  xiv.  16-19  to  Is.  lxvi.  23  and 
Ix.  12 ;  xiv.  20,  21,  to  Ez.  xliii.  12  and  xliv.  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  with  so  many  of  the  later 
prophets  seemed  so  convincing  to  De  Wette  that, 
after  having  in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Intro- 
duction declared  for  two  authors,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  admit  that 
the  later  chapters  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  might  have  been  written  by  Zechariah 
himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  first  by  main- 
taining that  in  most  instances  the  alleged  agreement 
is  only  apparent,  -  and  next,  that  where  there  is  a 
real  agreement  (as  in  Zech.  ix.  12,  xi.  3,  xii.  1,  xiv. 
16),  with  the  passages  above  cited,  Zechariah  may 
be  the  original  from  whom  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it 
is  more  probable  tliat  one  writer  should  have  allu- 
sions to  many  others,  than  that  many  others  should 

the  tact  that  the  same  forms  of  expression  are  to  be  found 
In  both  sections  of  the  Prophecy,  but  that  the  second  sec- 
tion, like  the  first,  evinces  a  familiarity  with  other 
writings,  and  especially  with  later  prophets  like  fc-iekleL 
See  below. 
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borrow  from  one ;  and  this  probability  approaches 
certainty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the  number 
of  quotations  or  allusions.  If  there  are  passages  in 
Zechariah  which  are  manifestly  similar  to  other 
passages  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  Deutero-Isaiah,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that 
they  all  borrowed  from  him,  or  he  from  them  f  In 
ii.  12  especially,  as  Stahelin  argues,  the  expression 
is  decidedly  one  to  be  looked  for  after  the  exile 
rather  than  before'  it,  and  the  passage  rests  upon 
Jer.  xri.  18,  and  has  an  almost  verbal  accordance 
with  Is.  lxi.  7. 

Again,  the  same  critics  argue  that  the  historical 
reference!  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  been  already 
maintained  by  Eichhorn,  although  he  supposes  these 
chapters  to  have  been  written  by  a  later  prophet 
than  Zechariah.  Stahelin  puts  the  case  as  follows : 
Even  under  the  Persian  rule  the  political  relations 
of  the  Jews  continued  very  nearly  the  same  «s  they 
were  in  earlier  times.  They  still  were  placed  be- 
tween a  huge  Eastern  power  on  the  one  side  and 
Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only  difference  now  being 
that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was  subject  to  the 
Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling  vassal,  and 
as  in  earlier  times  when  threatened  by  Assyria  she 
had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighbours  or 
had  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind 
of  outwork  in  her  own  defences,  so  now  she  would 
ndopt  the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off 
the  Persian  yoke.  It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Persia  would  be  on  the  watch  to  check 
such  efforts,  and  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
those  among  her  own  tributary  or  dependent  pro- 
vinces which  should  venture  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  Such* of  these  provinces  as  lay  on  the 
sea-coast  must  indeed  sutler  in  any  case,  even  if 
they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  armies  which  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  would  collect  In  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia, and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast ;  and, 
whether  they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would 
probably  cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the 
prophecy  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  4tc.,  delivered  against  Da- 
mascus, Phoenicia,  and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the 
prophet  seeks  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  own  people 
by  assuring  them  of  God's  protection,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  who  at  the  appointed  time 
shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim.  It  is  observable  moreover  that  the  pro- 
phet, throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious  not  only 
to  trauquilliae  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection  against 
their  Persian  musters,  or  forming  any  alliance  with 
their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Exekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the 
union  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  over- 
throw both  ot  Assyria  (x.  11),  that  is,  Persia,*  and 
of  Egypt,  the  two  countries  which  had,  more  than 
all  other's,  vexed  and  devastated  Israel.  That  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  was  still  supposed  to  be 
in  exile  is  clear  from  ix.  11,  12,  and  hence  verse  10 
can  ouly  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Mic.  v. 
10;  and  even  if  x.  9  must  be  explained  of  the  past 
(with  De  Wette,  Einj.  §250,  6,  note  h),  still  it 
appears  from  Josephus  [Ant,  xii.  2,  §5)  that  the 
Persians  carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and  from 

•  Although  the  Persians  had  succeeded  to  the  As- 
syrians, the  land  might  still  be  culled  by  its  ancient  name 
of  Assyria.   See  Eir  vi.  22  and  EwaUl.  iJach.  iv.  120. 


Syncellus  (p.  486,  NiebuhVs  ed.)  that  Ochus  trans- 
planted large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to 
the  east  and  north;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus 
forcibly  removing  to  a  distance  those  conquered 
nations  who  from  disaffection  or  a  turbulent  spirit 
were  likely  to  give  occasion  for  alarm,  having  not 
only  continued  among  the  Persians,  but  having 
become  even  more  common  than  ever  (Heeren, 
Ideen,  i.  254,  2nd  ed.).  This  well-known  policy 
on  the  part  of  their  conquerors  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gives 
in  x.  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  times  after  the  exile.  In  Neh. 
v.  and  vi.  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  the 
people  oppressing  their  brethren,  and  false  prophets 
active  in  their  opposition  to  Kehemiah.  In  like 
manner  "  the  idols "  (D'SSJ*)  in  xiii.  1-5  may  be 
the  same  as  the  "  Teraphim  "  of  x.  2,  where  they 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  "  the  diviners " 
(D^DOipn).   Malachi  (iii.  5)  speaks  of  "  sorcerers  " 

(D'BBOD),  and  that  such  superstition  long  held 

its  ground  among  the  Jews  is  evident  from  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  2,  §5.  Nor  does  xiv.  21  of  necessity 
imply  either  idol-worship  or  heathen  pollution  in 
the  Temple.  Chapter  xi.  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet later  than  ix.  and  x.  In  verse  14  he  declares 
the  impossibility  of  any  reunion  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territory  had 
already  been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants 
of  it  had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phoe- 
nicia in  a  vain  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
which  would  only  involve  them  in  certain  destruc- 
tion. This  difficult  passage  Stahelin  admits  he 
cannot  solve  to  his  satisfaction,  but  contends  that 
it  may  have  been  designed  to  teach  the  new  colony 
that  it  was  not  a  part  of  God's  purpose  to  reunite 
the  severed  tribes ;  and  in  this  he  sees  an  argument 
for  the  post-exile  date  of  the  prophecy,  inasmuch  a* 
the.  union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  two  was  ever 
one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets  who  lived 
before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  section  ix.-xi.  should  not  belong  to  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  Stahelin  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  prophecy  directed  against 
the  nations  (ix.  1-7)  is  really  more  applicable  to 
the  Persian  era  than  to  any  other.  It  is  only  tlx 
coast-line  which  is  here  threatened;  whereas  tlie 
earlier  prophets,  whenever  they  threaten  the  mari- 
time tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab  and  Amnion,  o. 
Edom.  Moreover  the  nations  here  mentioned  hit 
not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah ;  for  being  Per- 
sian subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection  •■( 
thiit  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 
(TtDD,  A.  V.  "  bastard  ")  shall  dwell  in  it.  This, 

too,  might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
Zechariah.  During  the  exile,  Arabs  had  established 
themselves  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet 
foresees  that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  learn  from  Neh.  xiii.  24,  that  tlie 
dialect  of  Ashdod  was  unintelligible  to  the  Jews, 
and  in  Neh.  iv.  7,  the  people  of  Ashdod  appear  as  a 
distinct  tribe  united  with  other  Arabians  against 
Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned  Zech.  ix.  5) 
may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the  longs  ot* 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  Herodot.  viii.  67 
A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in  contbnnity  with  the 
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Persian  custom  (see  Herod,  iii.  15),  although  this 
was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  *'  sons  of  Javan  "  (ii.  13 ;  A.  V. 
"  Greece")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which 
is  also  the  view  of  Eichhorn),  a*  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  were  first  brought  into  any  close  contact  with 
the  Greeks.  It  was  in  tact  the  tierce  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  which  gare  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own 
people  victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the 
earlier  prediction  of  Joel  iv.  6,  7  (A.  V.  iii.  6,  7). 
If,  however,  we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia, 
as  some  maintain,  this  again  equally  suits  the 
period  supposed,  and  the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the 
Arabians,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 

We  come  now  to  the  section  xii.-xiv.  The  main 
proposition  here  is,  that  however  bard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel 
there  is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help 
they  shall  be  victorious ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
that  Jehovah  shall  be  more  truly  worshipped  both 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  this  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  of  hostile  armies  against  Jerusalem 
was  not  unnatural  in  the  Persian  times  may  be  in- 
terred from  what  has  been  said  above.  Persian 
hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judaea.  We  find  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Persia  (Diod.  xvi.  45).  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  exile — the  time  to  which,  on 
account  of  xii.  12,  most  critics  refer  this  section — 
have  uttered  predictions  such  as  these  ?  Since  the 
time  of  Zepbaniah  all  the  prophets  looked  upon  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas  here,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preservation  of  the 
city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  calamities. 
Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought  in 
this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Is.  xxix.-xxxiii. 
Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  "  the 
house  of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Herafeld,  Gesch.  dee  Volkea  Israel,  p.  378, 
ff.),  held  a  high  position  after  the  exile,  and  accord- 
ingly is  mentioned  (xii.  12,  13)  in  its  different 
branches  (comp.  Movers,  Dca  PMniz.  Atterth.  i. 
531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  prophet, 
like  the  writer  of  Ps.  lxxxix.,  looking  to  it  with  a  loud 
of  yearniug,  which  before  the  exile,  whilst  there  was 
still  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Again, 
the  manner  in  which  Egypt  is  alluded  to  (xiv.  19) 
almost  of  necessity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times ; 
for  then  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  her  perpetual 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  was  naturally 
brought  into  hostility  with  the  Jews,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Persia.  Before  the  exile 
this  was  only  the  case  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Josiah  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  us  to  place  this  section  xii.-xiv.  in  the 
times  before  the  exile;  much,  on  the  contrary, 


o  Comment,  in  Kvatuj.  Matth.  cap.  x.xvll.  9, 10. 

P  This  extraordinary  method  of  solviug  the  difficulty 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  In  his  note  on  the 
passage  in  S.  Matthew.  He  says :  "  On  the  whole  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  .  . .  that  the  prophecy  which  we  read 
in  Zech.  (xl.  12, 13)  bad,  in  the  first  inttance,  been  deli- 
vered by  Jeremiah;  and  that  by  referring  here  not  to 
Zech.  where  ice  read  it.  but  to  Jer.  where  we  do  not  read 
it,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  us  not  to  regard  the  Prophets 
as  the  Authors  of  their  Prophecies."  Sec.  And  again: 
"  He  Intends  to  teach,  that  ail  prophecies  proceed  Irom 
One  Spirit,  and  that  those  by  whom  they  were  uttered 


which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  here  that  fuller  development 
of  the  Messianic  idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be 
expected,  and  one  which  in  fact  rests  upon  ail  the 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the  exile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on 
which  Stahelin  rests  his  defence  of  the  later  date  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We 
have  given  his  arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest 
and  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  recent,  on 
his  side  of  the  controversy.  Some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight.  And  when  critics 
like  Eichhorn  maintain  that  of  the  whole  section 
ix.  1-x.  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  when  De  Wette,  after  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  different  authors,  felt  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
it  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate 
the  integrity  of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post- 
exile  date  must  be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  way  the  weight  of  evidence 
preponderates. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  St.  Matthew, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Jerome  observes, "  This  passage  is 
not  found  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zechariah,  who 
is  nearly  the  last  of  the  twelve  prophets,  something 
like  it  occurs :  and  though  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  order  and  the  words 
are  different.  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volume,  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal  book  of 
Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage  word  for 
word.  But  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to  'think 
that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechariah,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  who 
neglecting  the  order  of  the  words,  only  give  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." • 

Eusebius  {Evangel.  Dcmonstr.  lib.  x.)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased 
subsequently  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very 
improbable  supposition  it  need  hardly  be  said] ;  or 
that  the  name  of  Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Jeremiah  through  the  carelessness  of  copyists. 
Augustine  (d»  Com.  Evangel,  iii.  30)  testifies  that 
the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jeremiah,  and 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally  St.  Matthew's, 
but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that  the 
Evangelist  would  not  conect  the  error  even  when 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that 
all  the  Prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what 
was  the  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  (et  singula 
esse  omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum.)P  Some  later 
writers  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  his  prophecies — a  confusion,  however,  it 


are  not  sources,  but  only  channels  of  the  same  Divine 
truth."  But.  if  i-o.  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the  writers 
of  the  Sacred  Dooks  ever  give  their  names  at  all?  Wby 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  S.  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts,  or  whether  8.  rani  wrote  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles?  What  becomes  of  the 
argument,  usually  deemed  so  strong,  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  if,  after  all,  the  lour 
are  but  one  f 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  theory  is 
as  pernicious  as  that  against  which  it  Is  directed. 
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may  be  remarked,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
Greek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  our  present 
Hebrew  tut.  Others  again  suggest  that  in  the 
Greek  autograph  of  Matthew,  ZPIOT  may  hare 
been  written,  and  that  copyists  may  have  taken 
this  Tor  IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early. 
Epiphaniua  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem 
to  hare  read  4r  toTj  iftxpirrais.  And  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels 
omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely 
dictum  est  per  Prophetam.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  represents  the  original  Greek 
reading  to  pniir  SA  roi  Xlpotp^rau,  and  that  some 
early  annotator  wrote  'Uptfitov  on  the  margin, 
whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  choice  lies 
between  this,  and  a  slip  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  our 
present  Book  of  Zechariah,  unless,  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhorn,  who  follows  Jerome',  that  an 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  Theo- 
phyloct  proposes  to  insert  a  nal,  and  would  read  8m 
Uptpiov  Kal  to5  XlpofifTov — Hytw  Zaxaptov. 
He  argues  that  the  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of 
two  passages;  that  concerning  the  price  paid  oc- 
curring in  Zechariah,  chap.  xi. ;  and  that  concerning 
the  field  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xix.  But  what  X.  T. 
writer  would  have  used  such  a  form  of  expresxion 
"  by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet"  ?  Such  a  mode  of 
quotation  is  without  parallel.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  given 
in  S.  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactly  either  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Zechariah,  or  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  The  other  passages  of  the  Prophet  quoted 
in  the  N.  T.  are  iz.  9  (in  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  Job.  xii. 
15);  xii.  10  (in  Joh.  xix.  87  ;  Rev.  i.  7);  xiii.  7 
(in  Matt.  xrvi.  31  ;  Mark  xir.  27) ;  but  in  no 
instance  is  the  Prophet  quoted  by  name. 
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449.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

2.  {Zaxapleax  Zachariai.)  Sonof  MesheJemiah, 
or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  ix.  21} 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  porters  in  the  reign  of 
David.  In  1  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  14,  his  name  appears  in 
the  lengthened  form  1!VT3},  and  in  the  last  quoted 
verse  he  is  described  as  "  one  counselling  with 
understanding." 

3.  (Za*xo<V  i  Alex.  Zaxx°6p  )  One  of  the  sons 
of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  37).    In  1  Chr.  viii.  31  he  is  called  Zacher. 

4.  (Zaxaplas.)  A  Lerite  .in  the  Temple  band  as 
arranged  by  David,  appointed  to  play  "  with  psal- 
teries on  Alamoth"  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  He  was  ot 
the  second  order  of  Levites  (rer.  18),  a  porter  or 
gatekeeper,  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Zecha- 
riah the  son  of  Meshelemiah.  In  1  Chr.  xv.  18 
his  name  is  written  in  the  longer  form,  lrV"pt. 

5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and  Leviu?  to 
teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  rvfc.  Tf. 

6.  ('A(ap(as.)  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  '2  Chr.  xxir. 
20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  to 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  it-action 
in  favour  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  tbe 
court  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  un- 
righteous deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (  Taanith,  fol.  69,  quoted  by 
Ligbtfoot,  Temple  Service,  c  xxxri.)  there  is  a 
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legend  told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priest*  who 
were  slain  by  Nebtizarodan  for  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story  had 
taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  "  Zocharias  son  of  Barachias,"  who  was 
slain  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35),  is  the  same  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoinda, 
and  that  the  name  of  Barachias  as  his  father  crept 
into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  con- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with  another 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is.  viii.  2). 

7.  (Zaxaptcu.)  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  who  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

9.  Son  of  Bebai,  who  came  up  from  Babylou 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

10.  (Zacharia  in  Neh.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the 
river  Ahava,  before  the  second  caravan  returned 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's 
left  hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

11.  (Zaxopfa:  Zacharias.)  One  of  the  family 
of  Elam,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
Captivity  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

13.  (Zox tflat.)  A  Shilonite,  descendant  of 
lerez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

14.  (Zaxopfa.)  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

15.  (Zacharia.)  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  Possibly  the  some  as  Zecha- 
riah the  prophet  the  sou  of  litlo. 

16.  (Zac/iarias,  Zacharia.)  One  of  the  priests, 
eon  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trumpets  at 
the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by  Ezra  and  Nehc- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  85,  41). 

17.  0nn3t :  ZaxapVo).  A  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7). 

18.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trum- 
pets in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Levite 
descended  from  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 

20.  {Zaxaplas.)  Fourth  son  of  rlosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

21.  (ZaSai'oj ;  Alex.  ZafiStas.)  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  lddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

22.  (Zoxoptox.)  The  father  of  Jahaziel,  a  Ger- 
shonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 

•«  ;4). 

23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

24.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzzioh,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but 
of  Whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  most 
remarkable  and  unique  expression,  "  Zechariah,  who 
understood  the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  has 
it,  "  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God  " 

•  Jer.  xxvll.  12,  xxvUL  1,  xxix.  3.  In  this  form  It  Is 
Identical  with  the  name  which  appears  In  the  A.  V.  (In 
connexion  with  a  different  person)  as  Ziukmah.  A  si- 
milar inconsistency  ol  our  translators  Is  shewn  In  the 


(corap.  Dan.  i.  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  em- 
ployed elsewhere  in  the  description  of  any  prophet, 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the 
received  text  is  the  true  one.  The  LXX.,  Targum, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Rasbi,  and  Kimchi,  with  many  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  read  I1KT3,  "  in  the  fear  of," 
for  nitTO,  and  their  reading  is  most  probably  the 
correct  one. 

25.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  HezekUh  » 
mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1) ;  called  also  Zachakiau 
iu  the  A.  V. 

26.  Ooe  of  the  family  of  Asaph  the  minstrel, 
who  in  the  reigu  of  Hezekiah  took  part  with  other 
Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  13). 

27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  ( 2  Chr.  xxiv.  8).  He  was  probably, 
as  Berihean  conjectures, "  the  second  priest "  (comp. 
2  K.  xiv.  18). 

28.  The  sou  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  faithful  witnesses 
to  record,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz  (Is.  viii.  2).  He  was  not  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Uzzioh  and  died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  that  name,  who  in  the  reign  ot 
Hezekiah  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  As  Zechariah  the  prophet  is 
called  the  son  of  Berechiah,  with  which  Jebereihiah 
is  all  but  identical,  Bertholdt  (Einl.  iv.  1722, 
1727)  conjectured  that  some  of  the  prophecies  at- 
tributed to  him,  at  any  rate  chaps,  ix.-xi.,  were 
really  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesen.  Der 
Proph.  Jesaia,  i.  327 ).  Another  conjecture  is  that 
Zechariah  the  sou  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz 
(I'oli  Synopsis,  in  loc.):  the  witnesses  summoned 
by  Isaiah  being  thus  men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  rank.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEDAD'  (11V  :  SapaSd*,  H>ta<rf Atop ;  Alex. 

2a5o!ax,  EASap:  Sedada,  Sadada).  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  bonier  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
as  promised  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  8)  and  as 
restored  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  15),  who  probably  passed 
through  it  on  his  road  to  Assyria  as  a  captive.  In 
the  former  case  it  occurs  between  "  the  entrance  of 
Hamath  "  and  Ziphrou,  and  in  the  latter  between  the 
"  road  to  Hethlon  "  and  Hamath.  A  place  named 
Sidid  exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus,  about  50  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Baaibec,  and  35  SJ3.E.  of  /funis.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  Zedad ;  but  at  present  the  passages  in  which 
the  latter  is  mentioned  are  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  so  little 
explored  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  topographical 
conclusions,  that  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  coincidence  in  the  names  (see 
Porter,  Fit*  Years,  &c.,  ii.  354-6).  [G.] 

ZEDECHTAS  (SsoWai :  Sedeciai).  Zfc- 
DEKIAH  king  of  Judah  ( 1  Esd.  i.  46). 

ZEDEKI'AH.  1.  (injpi V,  Tsidkiyyahu,  and 
thrice*  njpIV,  Tsidkiyyah :  ^SeoWa,  SsiWai : 

cases  of  Hezekiah,  HixkDah,  and  Hliklah ;  Ezekiel  and 
JehezekeL 

►  The  peculiarities  of  the  name,  as  It  appears  In  the 
Vatican  LXX.  (Mai),  may  be  noted  .  —  (a)  It 
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Sedecica).  The  last  king  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife  Hamutal,  and 
therefore  own  brother  to  Jehoahiz  (2  K.  xxiv.  18 ; 
comp.  xxiii.  31).  His  original  name  had  been 
Mattaniah,  which  was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  caiTied  off  his  nephew 
Jehoiachim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty-one  years 
old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  im- 
poverished kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability, 
was  bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jeru- 
salem might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian province  of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  continued  standing,  had  Zedekiah  possessed 
wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  remain  true  to  his 
allegiance  to  Babylon.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5).  His  history  is  contained 
in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given 
in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  trifling 
variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-11,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
10,  &c. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxrii.  xxviii. 
xxix.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  (being  the 
chapters  containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by 
this  prophet  during  this  reign,  and  his  relation 
of  various  events  more  or  less  affecting  Zedekiah), 
and  Ez.  xvi.  1 1-21.  To  these  it  is  indispensable  to 
add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  1-8,  §2), 
which  is  partly  constructed  by  comparison  of  the 
documents  enumerated  above,  but  also  contains  in- 
formation derived  from  other  and  independent 
sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Zedekiah 
was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heait  as  weak  in 
will.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters, 
frequent  in  history,  like  our  own  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  the 
head  of  aifairs  during  a  great  crisis,  without  having 
the  strength  of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  be- 
comes moral  guilt.  The  princes  of  his  court,  as 
he  himself  pathetically  admits  in  his  interview  with 
Jeremiah,  described  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  had  him  com- 
pletely under  their  influence.  "  Against  them,"  he 
complains,  "  it  is  not  the  king  that  can  do  any- 
thing." He  was  thus  driven  to  disregard  the  counsels 
of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  were 
perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and 
maintained  for  some  generations  longer  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  brought  its  final  ruin  on  his  country, 
destruction  on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and 
a  cruel  torment  and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.'  and  xxviii.  (ap- 
parently the  earliest  prophecies  delivered  during 
this  reign),  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah  'e 
reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke. ' 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  am- 
bassadors from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms — 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and  Moab — at  his  court,  to 
consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.   This  happened 

(a)  It  is  ScSuaa  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17;  1  Chr.  lit.  IS;  Jer. 1  N.B.  The  references  above  given  to  Jeremiah  are  accord- 
xxxiv.  4  only.  i  lng  to  the  Hebrew  capitulation. 

(()  The  genitive  Is  Ze&ttiov  In  2  K.  xxv.  2,  Jer.  U.  69,  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ver.  I  of  xxvii.,  as  it  at 
Hi.  1,  XO,  11 ;  but  2<<«ui  in  Jer.  1.  3,  xxviii  1,  xxxix.  1 ;  present  stands,  contains  an  error,  and  that  for  Jeboiakim 
and  ZiStKtU  in  xxxix.  2  only.  i  we  should  read  Zedekiah.  The  mention  of  Zedekiah  in 

(c)  The  name  is  occasionally  omitted  where  it  Is  present  vers.  3  and  12,  and  in  xxviii.  1,  as  well  as  of  the  captivity 
In  the  Hebrew  text.  e.y.  Jer.  xxxviii.,  111.  6,  s;  but  on  the  of  Jeconiab  In  ver.  20,  no  less  than  the  whole  argument  at 
other  band  is  Inserted  in  xlvi.  1,  where  also  Ekim  is  put ;  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  renders  this  evident 
for  "  gentiles."  j 
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either  during  the  king's  absence  or  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on 
some  errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  bat 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer. 
li.  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jeremiah 
with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  such  a 
course — a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  ma- 
terial fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hana- 
niah,  who  had  opposed  him  with  n  declaration  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
should  be  restored  within  two  years,  had  died,  in 
accordance  with  Jeremiah's  prediction,  within  two 
months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and  perhaps  also 
the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  Judah 
and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to  have  put  a 
stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylouian  move- 
ment. On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a 
strong  impression ;  and  we  may  without  improba- 
bility accept  this  as  the  time  nt  which  he  procured 
to  be  made  in  silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  replace  the  golden  plate  carried  off  with 
his  predecessor  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Bar.  i.  8>. 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  re- 
cord survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity 
with  Babylon.  In  fact,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Chronicles  and  Ezekiel  (xvii.  13),  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  Josephus,  it  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  Elohim,  by 
which  Zedekiah  was  bound  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
namely,  that  he  would  keep  the  kingdom  for  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, make  no  innovation,  and  enter  into 
no  league  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §1).  As  a  natural  consequence  it 
brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans.  The  mention  of  this  event  in  the  Bible, 
though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and  occurs  only  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and  Ez.  xvii.  15-20; 
but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates  it  more  folly, 
and  gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  namely  the 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Probably  also  the  de- 
nunciations of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  contained  in 
Jer.  ii.  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  same  time. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  aware 
of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent  an 
array  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  In 
the  panic  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
princes  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to 
abolish  the  odious  custom  which  prevailed  of  en- 
slaving their  countrymen.  A  solemn  rite  (ver.  18), 
reodling  in  its  form  that  in  which  the  original, 
covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with  Abram 
(Gen.  xv.  9,  &&),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(ver.  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  sexes 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 
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assistance  or  his  ally.  On'hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldees  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to 
meet  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  power  over  the  king,  and  their 
defiance  of  Jehovah,  by  re-enslaving  those  whom 
they  had  so  recently  manumitted ;  and  the  prophet 
thereupon  utters  a  doom  on  these  miscreants  which, 
iu  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions, recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab  (ver.  20). 
This  encounter  was  quickly  followed  by  Jeremiah's 
capture  and  imprisonment,  which  but  lor  the  inter- 
ference of  the  king  (xxxrii.  17,  21)  would  have 
rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  20).  How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at  least  several 
months  to  more  a  large  army  and  baggage  through 
the  difficult  and  tortuous  country  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  effect 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  Egyptian  army  from 
Syria,  which  Josephus  affirms  was  effected.  All 
we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah's  ninth  year  the 
Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  lii.  4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  both  famine  and  pestilence  (Joseph.).  Zede- 
kiah  again  interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxriii.  7-13), 
and  then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  affords  so  good  a  clue  to 
the  condition  of  abject  dependence  into  which  a 
long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the  weak- 
minded  monarch.  It  would  seem  from  this  con- 
versation that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  pro- 
phet's view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shared 
by  many  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  unhappy 
Zedekiah  throws  away  the  chance  of  preservation 
for  himself  and  the  city  which  the  prophet  set  before 
him,  in  his  fear  that  he  would  be  mocked  by  those 
very  Jews  who  had  already  taken  the  step  Jeremiah 
was  urging  him  to  take  (xxxviii.  19).  At  the  same 
time  his  fear  of  the  princes  who  remained  in  the 
city  is  not  diminished,  and  he  even  condescends  to 
impose  on  the  prophet  a  subterfuge,  with  the  view 
of  concealing  the  real  purport  of  his  conversation 
from  these  tyrants  df  his  spirit  (vers.  24-27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was 
rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  famine.  The  bread  had 
for  long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all 
the  terrible  expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  are  forced 
to  resort  in  such  cases.  Mothers  had  boiled  and 
eaten  the  flesh  of  their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii.  3; 
Lam.  iv.  10).  Persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and 
station  were  to  be  seen  searching  the  dungheaps  for 
n  morsel  of  food.  The  effeminate  nobles,  whose  fair 
complexions  had  been  their  pride,  wandered  in  the 
open  streets  like  blackened  but  living  skeletons 
(Lam.  iv.  5,  8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  iu  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered, 
that  his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed 
he  had  no  help  to  give  them  (xxxviii.  7). 

At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
midnight,  as  Josephus  with  careful  minuteness  in- 
forms us,  that  the  breach  in  those  stout  and  vener- 


able walls  was  effected.  The  moon,  nine  days  old, 
had  gone  down  below  the  hills  which  form  the 
western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  or  was,  at 
any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  darkness 
which  reigns  iu  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light 
from  within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of 
the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach, 
they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple 
was  entered  by  a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  court  of  the  great  king  took  their  seats  in 
state  in  the  middle  gate  of  the  hitherto  virgin 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm  quickly  spread 
through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah,  collecting 
his  wires  and  children  (Joseph.)  and  surrounding 
himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  survived  the 
accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the 
city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assy- 
rians had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like  the  Bein 
ea-Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls 
(probably  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
so-called  Tyropoeon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate 
above  the  royal  gardens  and  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge,  as  David 
had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains  on  its 
eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  foimerly 
deserted  to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  de- 
serters, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Joseph.),  and, 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift 
pursuit  was  made.  The  king's  party  must  hare 
had  some  hours'  start,  and  ought  to  hare  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Jordan ;  but,  either  from 
their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm,  while  the 
pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the 
incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight 
of  the  rirer.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained 
round  the  person  of  the  king.  The  rest  fled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  35  miles  beyond 
Baalbec,  and  therefore  about  ten  days'  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were 
despatched ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jerusalem, 
and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  before 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Joseph.).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  characteristic  of  those 
cruel  times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was 
then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  wheie  he  died.  We  are  not  told 
whether  he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his 
brother  Jehoiachin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in 
captivity  there ;  nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his 
death;  but  from  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
statement  of  Jehoiakim's  release  by  Evil-Merodach, 
26  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  by  that  time  Zedekiah's  sufferings  had 
ended. 

The  fact  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieJ,  which 
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at  the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared 
conflicting,  and  which  Jdtephus  indeed  particularly 
states  Zedekiah  alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving 
more  heed  to  Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer. 
mi i.  4)  states  that  Zedekiah  shall  "speak  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
shall  behold  his  eyes;"  the  latter  (Ez.  xii.  1*3), 
that  '*  he  shall  be  brought  to  Babylon,  yet  "shall 
he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  The  whole  of 
this  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  whose  prophecies  appear 
to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (Ez.  i.  1-3; 
xl.  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost 
exactly  the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah 's  flight. 

2.  (My!?  ""A  'nin*-*:  Seowfaj :  Sedeciaa.) 
Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college. 
He  appears  but  once,  viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the 
'  prophets  are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of 
his  proposed  expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K. 
ixii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  the  interview 
with  a  pair  of  iron  horns  after  the  symbolic 
custom  of  the  prophets  (com p.  Jer.  xiii.  xix.), 
the  horns  of  the  reem,  or  buffalo,  which  was  the 
recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  17).  With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's 
arrival,  he  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  Ahab 
should  drive  the  Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah 
appeared  and  had  delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah 
sprang  forward  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face, 
accompanying  it  by  a  taunting  sneer.  For  this  he 
is  threatened  by  Micaiah  in  terms  which  are  hardly 
intelligible  to  us,  but  which  evidently  allude  to 
some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more 
than  sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humi- 
liate the  prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  takes 
a  very  different  view,  which  he  developes  at  some 
length  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §3).  He  relates  that  after 
Micaiah  had  spoken,  Zedekiah  again  cams  forward, 
mid  denounced  him  as  liilse  on  the  ground  that  his 
prophecy  contradicted  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  that 
A  hub's  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel  ;•  and  as  a  further  proof  that 
he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him,  dating  him  to  do 
what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  had 
doue  to  Jeroboam — viz.,  wither  his  hand. 

This  addition  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  related 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was 
doubtless  drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  unhappily 
now  lost,  from  which  he  has  added  so  many  admirable 
touches  to  the  outlines  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his 
followers  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of 
some  filse  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt.  True,  ther  use  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  was  a  habit  of  false  prophets 
(Jer.  xxviii.  2,  comp.  xxix.  21,  31),  and  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  casual  manner  in  which 
they  mention  the  awful  Name,  and  the  full,  and  as 
it  were,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  proclaims  and 
reiterates  it.  Seeing  also  that  Ahab  and  his  queen 
were  professedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth, 
and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event  they 
hud  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — one 
of  450,  the  other  of  400 — prophets  of  this  false 
worship,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  could 

•  Once  only.  viz.  1  K.  xxll.  11. 

»  The  meaning  Is  slightly  altered  by  the  change  In  the 
vowol-polnts.  In  the  former  case  It  signifies  an"  addition" 
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have  been  also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  his  court 
But  the  inquiry  of  the  king  of  Judab  seems  to  dead* 
the  point.  After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zede- 
kiah and  his  fellows,  he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah :  "  Is  there  not  here  besides  (TIP)  s> 
prophet  of  Jehovah-  that  we  may  enquire  of  htm  1 " 
The  natural  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  others 
were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah,  but  were  the  4^0 
prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the  groves")  wbo 
escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (oomp.  1  K.  xviii.  19 
with  22,  40).  They  had  spoken  in  His  name,  bat 
there  was  something  about  them— some  trait  of 
manner,  costume,  or  gesture — which  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  to  the  practised  eye 
of  one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovah-worship 
and  was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  genuine 
prophet,  proclaimed  them  counterfeits.  With  these 
few  words  Zedekiah  may  be  left  to  the  oblivion  in 
which,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  he  remains.  [G.] 

3.  (IIVplV.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false  pro- 
phet in  Babylon  among  the  captives  who  were 
taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  for  having, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  buoyed  up  the  people 
with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane  and  flagitious  eon- 
duct.  Their  names  were  to  become  a  byword,  and 
their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this  fate  we  have 
no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  incurred  it:  the  prophet  simply  pronounces 
that  they  should  tall  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  be  burnt  to  death.  In  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph  on  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3  the  story  is  told  that 
Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  was  cast 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  with  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
but  that,  while  they  were  consumed,  he  was  saved 
for  his  righteousness'  sake. 

4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  who  wete  assembled  in  the  scribes'  chamber 
of  the  king's  palace,  when  Micaiah  announced  that 
Baruch  had  read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  ears 
of  the  people  from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEEB  (3K|:  i  Z*B:  ZeV).  One  of  the  two 
"  princes"  (HBO  of  Midian  in  the  great  invasion 
of  Israel— inferior  to  the  "  kings  "  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  He  is  always  named  with  Ores  (Judg. 
vii.  25,  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  11).  The  name  signifies 
in  Hebrew  "  wolf,"  just  as  Oreb  does  "  crow,"  and 
the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs  of 
predatory  warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  such 
names  on  their.chiefs. 

Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain  at  the  first  rout 
of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod,  but  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  a  fold  further  down  the  river,  near 
the  passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephraim. 
An  enormous  mass  of  their  followers  perished  with 
them.  [Oreb.]  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to 
bay  in  a  winepress  which  in  later  times  bore  his 
name — the  "  winepress  of  Zeeb "  (3Kt  tSJ*  : 
'loM^Cfo;  Alex.Io««o>ft(J:  TorovXar  Zeb).  [G.] 

ZE'LAH  (J&V  and  fcJ^V,  •'.  e.  Tsela :  in  Josh. 
Vat.  omits ;  Alex.  ZnXa[Xftf> ;  in  Sam.  «V  ttj 
trAevpf  in  both:  Sela;  in  latere).  One  of  the 
cities  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 

(ablumgX  In  the  latter  a  "rib"  (Fnrat,  Bwb.  «.  »»o). 
Compare  the  equivalents  of  the  LXX.  and  Volg.  In  Samuel, 
as  given  above. 
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Its  place  in  the  list  is  between  Taralah  and  ha- 
Eleph.  None  of  these  places  have,  however,  been 
yet  discovered.  The  interest  of  Zelah  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  contained  the  family  tomb  of  Kiah  the 
father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14),  in  which  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  apparently  of  the 
two  sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul,  sacrificed  to 
Jehovah  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  found  their 
resting-place  (comp.  ver.  13).  As  containing  their 
sepulchre,  Zelah  was  in  all  probability  the  native 
place'  of  the  family  of  Kish,  and  therefore  his 
home,  and  the  home  of  Saul  before  his  selection  as 
king  had  brought  him  into  prominence.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  but  it  is 
important,  because  it  gives  a  different  starting-point 
to  that  usually  assumed  for  the  journey  of  Saul  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses,  as  well  as  a  different 
goal  for  his  return  after  the  anointing;  and  although 
the  position  of  Zelah  is  not  and  may  never  be  know  n, 
still  it  is  one  step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicated difficulties  of  that  route  to  know  that 
Gibeah — Saul's  royal  residence  after  lie  became  king 
— was  not  necessarily  the  point  either  of  his  de- 
parture or  his  return. 

The  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  names 
of  Zelah  and  Zelzah  (too  frequently  assumed)  is 
noticed  under  the  latter  head.  [G.] 

ZEL  EK  (p^V :  'EAt**,  2«A< ;  Alex.  2&Ktyl, 

2<XXiia-:  Zelec).  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

ZELOPH'EHAD  ("HID^X :  3aX*a4»:  Sal- 
phaad).  Son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir, 
son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3).  He  was  appa- 
rently the  second  son  of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  15),  though  Simonis  and  others,  following  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rabbis,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a 
first-born,  explains  the  term         as  meaning  that 

his  lot  came  up  second.  Zelophehad  came  out  of 
Egypt  with  Moses ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  took  no  part  in  Koran's  rebellion,  but 
that  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his 
death  without  male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just 
after  the  second  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  came 
before  Hoses  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  inheritance  of 
their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  claim 
was  admitted  by  Divine  direction,  and  a  law  was 
promulgated,  to  be  of  general  application,  that  if  a 
man  died  without  sons  his  inheritance  should  pass 
to  his  daughters  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11), 
which  led  to  a  further  enactment  (Num.  xxxvi.), 
thai  such  heiresses  should  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe — a  regulation  which  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  complied  with,  being  all  married  to 
sons  of  Manasseh,  so  that  Zelophehad  s  inheritance 
continued  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  law  of 
succession,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Zelophehad, 
b  treated  at  length  by  Selden  (De  Success,  capp. 
xxii.  xxiii.). 

The  interest  of  the  case,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
has  led  to  the  careful  preservation  of  Zelophehad's 

•  In  like  manner  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Jesse 
was  at  Bethlehem  (J  Sam.  It.  33). 

•  Apparently  reading  ^¥^¥-  Tbe  Talmud  has  nu- 
merous explanations,  the  favourite  one  being  that  Zeliah 
was  Jerusalem—"  the  shadow  (^y)  of  God."  Something 
of  this  kind  is  at  the  root  of  the  meridic  of  the  Vulg. 

•  The  name  SvmraA  occurs  more  than  once  elsewhere 


genealogy.  Beginning  with  Joseph,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  are  the  seventh 
generation.  So  are  Salmon,  Bezaleel,  and  Zophai 
(apparently  the. first  settler  of  his  family),  from 
their  patriarchal  ancestors;  while  Caleb,  Achan.and 
Phinehas  are  the  sixth ;  Joshua  seems  to  have  been 
the  eighth.  [Shothelah.]  The  average,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  between  6  and  7  generations,  which,  at 
40  years  to  a  generation  (as  suited  to  the  length  of  lite 
at  that  time)  gives  between  240  end  280  years,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  reckoning  of  215  years  for 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt  +  40  years 
in  the  wilderness  —  255  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §5 ; 
Selden,  De  Success,  xxii.  xxiii.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZELOTES  (ZriXaT^j:  Zelotes).  The  epithet 
given  to  the  Apostle  Simon  to  distinguish  him  from 
Simon  Peter  (Luke  vi.  15).  lu  Matt.  x.  4,  he  is 
called  "Simon  the  Canaanite,"  the  last  word  being 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  term,  of  which  "  Ze- 
lotes" is  the  Greek  equivalent.  [Canaanite: 
Simon  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH  ',nV^V,  i.e.  Tscltsach:  &aa0>i«Vom« 

ptry&\a,  in  both  MSS.:  in  meridie).  A  place  named 
once  only  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin,  close  to  (DJ>)  Rachel's  sepulchre.  It  was 
the  first  point  in  the  homeward  journey  of  Saul 
after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  Rachel's  sepulchre 
is  still  shown  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  no  acceptable  identification  of  Zelzach 
has  been  proposed.  It  is  usually  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  Zelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Saul,  and 
that  again  with  Beit-jala.  But  this  is  not  tenable; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it.  The 
names  Zelah  and  Zelzach  are  not  only  not  identical, 
but  they  hare  hardly  anything  in  common,  still 

less  have  Tvfos  and         ;  nor  is  Beit-jala  close 

enough'  to  the  Kutbet  Bahil  to  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Samuel.  [G.] 

ZEMAKA'IM  (O^DV:  Zd>a;  Ala- 
Semaraiin).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xriii.  22).  It  is  named  between 
Beth  ha- A ra bah  and  Bethel,  and  therefore  on  the 
assumption  that  Arabah  in  the  former  name  denotes 
as  usual  the  Jordan  Valley,  we  should  expect  to 
find  Zemaraim  either  in  the  valley  or  in  some  posi- 
tion on  its  western  edge,  between  it  and  Bethel.  In 
the  former  case  a  trace  of  the  name  may  remain  in 
Chirbet  el-Szimra,  which  is  marked  in  Seetzen's 
map  (fieisen,  vol.  iv.  map  2)  as  about  4  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  appears  as  es-Suinrah'  in 
those  of  Robinson  and  Van  de  Velde.'  (See  also 
Rob.  B.  R.  i.  569.)  In  the  latter  case  Zemaraim 
may  be  connected,  or  identical,  with  Mount  Ze- 
maraim, which  must  have  been  in  the  highland 
district. 

In  either  event  Zemaraim  may  hare  derived  its 
name  from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zemarim  or 
Zemarites,  who  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and 
Amorites ;  who,  like  them,  are  represented  in  the 
Biblical  account  as  descendants  of  Canaan,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other  unexplained,  have  left 

in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  Is  found  dose  to  the  "  Kcund 
fountain"  In  the  Plain  of  Oennesareth ;  also  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Lake  or  Tiberias. 

'  In  the  2nd  ed.  of  Robluson  0-  569)  the  name  Is  given 
as  es  Stimra ;  but  this  Is  probably  a  misprint  See  the 
Arabic  Index  to  ed.  L,  the  text,  U.  SOS,  arid  the  maps  to 
both  editions. 
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but  very  scanty  traces  of  their  existence.  The 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  tribes  which  they  commemorate. 
The  Avitcs,  the  Ammonites,  the  Ophnites,  the  Je- 
busites,  are  all  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Josh, 
xviii.  22-28,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
Zemarites  may  add  another  to  the  list.  [G.] 

ZEMARAIM,  MOUNT  (QnDX  nn :  t. 

ipos  2o/i6pm>:  mons  Someron).  An  eminence  men- 
tioned iu  2  Chr.  xiii.  4  only.  It  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  that  is  to  say  within  the  general  district 
of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement  men- 
tioned in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be  in- 
ferred to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephiaim 
(ver.  19).  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  a  position 
so  far  south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  has  been  already  shown  under 
Ram  ah  [9986]  that  the  name  of  Mount  Ephraim 
probably  extended  as  far  as  er-Ram,  4  miles  south 
of  Beittn,  and  8  of  TaiyibeA,  the  possible  represen- 
tative of  Ephraim.  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is 
identical  with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  If  they  prove  to  be  distinct  places 
they  will  furnish  a  double  testimony  to  the  presence 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Zemarites  in  this  pait  of  the 
country.  No  name  answering  to  Zemaraim  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  the  maps  or  information  of 
travellers  on  the  highland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate, this  name  is  rendered  by  the  same  word  which 
ill  the  former  represents  Samaria.  But  this,  though 
repeated  (with  a  difference)  in  the  case  of  Zemarite, 
can  hardly  be  more  than  an  accidental  error,  since 
the  names  have  little  or  no  resemblance  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  present  case  Samaria  is  besides  inadmissible 
on  topographical  grounds.  ■  [G.] 

ZEM'ARITE,  THE  (nD-Vil :  i  aojUopoTot: 

Samaraeiis).  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who  in  the 
geneidogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver.  18),  and  1  Chr. 
i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented  as  "  sons  of  Canaan." 
It  is  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  people  of 
.Ruod,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Hamah. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic 
Version,  &c.)  place  them  at  Emessa,  the  modern 
Hums.  Michaelis  (Spicilegium,  ii.  51),  revolting 
at  the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  names 
(which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  the  old  identification),  proposes  to  locate  them  at 
Surnra  (the  Simyra  of  the  classical  geographers), 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Shaw  as  attached  to 
a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Syria,  10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli. 

On  the  new  French  map  of  the  Lebanon  {Carte 
da  Litxm,  &c,  1862)  it  appeals  as  Kdbbet  own 
Shoumra,  and  lies  between  Aria  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 2  kilometres  from  the  latter,  and  5}  from 
the  former.  Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in 
the  names,  and  the  proximity  of  Ruad  and  Arka, 
the  probable  seats  of  the  Ai  vadites  and  Arkites,  and 
the  consequent  inference  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Zemarites  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sumra  or 
Slmnmra  have  any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites 
of  the  ancient  records. 

Traces  of  their  having  wandered  to  the  south  are 
possibly  afforded  by  the  name  Zemaraim,  foi  merly 
attached  to  two  places  in  the  topographical  lists  of 


Central  Palestine — a  district  which  appears  to  have 
been  very  attractive  to  the  aboriginal  wandering 
tribes  from  every  quarter.  [Zemaraim  ;  see  also 
Avtx,  Ophni,  &c.] 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  would  connect  the  Ze- 
marites with  Samaria.  In  this  they  have  been 
followed  by  some  commentators.  But  the  idea  is 
a  delusion,  grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  express  the  Hebrew  letters  of  both 
names.  [G.] 

ZEM'IEA  (iTVDV:  Ztfapi;  Alex.  Zafuplas: 
Zamira).  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

ZENAN'(J5S:  Semf;  Alex.  2w<m :  Sana*). 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Judab,  situ- 
ated in  the  district  of  the  ShefSlah  (Josh.  xv.  37). 
It  occurs  in  the  second  group  of  the  enumeration, 
which  contains  amongst  others  Migdal-gad  and 
Lachish.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Zaaxax, 
a  place  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the 
same  connexion. 

Schwarz  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  "  the 
village  Zan-abra,  situated  2}  English  miles  south- 
east of  Mareshah."  By  this  he  doubtless  intends 
the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  (i?.  R. 
1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  117)  is  called  es-Sen&birak, 

S^jlLuJl,  and  in  Tobler's  Dritte  Wandermg 

(149),  cs-SennSberch.  The  latter  traveller  in  his 
map  places  it  about  2}  miles  due  east  of  Marask 
{Martsha).  But  this  identification  is  more  thin 
doubtful.  [G.] 

ZE'NAS  (Zj)»£r,  a  contraction  from  Z7)r&vpos, 
as  'ApTf/tas  from  'Aprtfiltapos,  Nvfup&s  from 
Nu/i<f>o5«f>05.  and,  probably,  'Epfias  from  'Ep/ii- 
Supos),  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  tiom 
the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  A  polios,  and, 
together  with  him,  is  there  commended  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  Titus  and  the  Cretaa 
brethren.  He  is  further  described  as  "  the  lawyer" 
(rbr  ropuicSv).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  we  are  to  infer  from  this  designa- 
tion that  Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a 
Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former  alter- 
native, and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had 
studied  Roman  law.  The  N.  T.  usage  of  vo/u*6s 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Tradition  has 
been  somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  The 
Synopsis  de  Vita  et  MorU  Prophetarum  Apostoio- 
rum  et  Discipuiorum  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheas 
of  Tyre,  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  seventy-two  "  disciples,  and  subsequently  bishop 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine  (Bibl.  Patr.  iii.  150'. 
The  "  seventy-two  "  disciples  of  Dorotheus  are,  how- 
ever, a  mere  string  of  names  picked  out  of  saluta- 
tions and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  N.  T.  The 
Greek  Menologies  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  Life  of 
Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenas,  which  is  also  quoted  fix 
the  supposed  conversion  of  the  younger  Pliny  (com- 
pare Fabricius,  Codex  Apocr.  N.  T.  ii.  831,  2V 
The  association  of  Zenas  with  Titus,  in  St.  Paul  s 
Epistle  to  the  latter,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
forgery.  [W.  B.  J.] 

ZEPHANrAH(!VOD?:  So^ww'oi:  Sophonia. 
These  forms  refer  to  another  punctuation,  fVJEV, 
a  participial  form).    Jerome  derives  the  name  f  om 
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flDY,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  /peculator  Domini,  I 
"  watcher  of  the  Lord,"  an  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  prophet.    The  pedigree  of  Zephaniah,  ch.  i.  1,  j 
is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah :  supposed  ' 
by  A  ben  Ezra  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that  name. 
This  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  the  feet  that 
the  pedigree  terminates  with  that  name,  points  to  a 
personage  of  rank  and  importance.  Late  critics  and 
commentators  generally  acquiesce  in  this  hypothesis, 
viz.  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad.  Strauss  (  Vaticinia 
Zephaniae,  Berlin,  1843),  Havernick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek  {EirUeittmg  in  das  Aite  Testament). 

Analysis.  Chap.  i.  The  u  tter  desolation  of  J  udaea 
is  predicted  as  n  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect 
of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  is 
contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath ; 
the  assaults  upon  the  fenced  cities  and  high  towers, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.,  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin 
of  {he  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visitation  (4-7). 
Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Amnion,  are  threat- 
ened with  perpetual  destruction,  Ethiopia  with 
a  great  slaughter,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
Assyria,  with  desolation  (8-15).  Ch.  iii.  The  pro- 
phet addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  sharply 
tor  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty  of  the  princes 
and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for  their  ge- 
neral disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (1-7). 
He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the 
restoration  of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud 
and  violent,  and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  poor  and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  exhortations 
to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are  mingled  with  inti- 
mations of  a  complete  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  His 
people  (8-20). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace, 
energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
ctfective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises.  Its 
prophetical  import  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate 
predictions  of  the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon 
each  of  the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes; 
Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible  invasion, 
being  alone  exempted  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
ruin.  The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Mes- 
sianic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Person  of  our  Lord. 

The  date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription ; 
viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  642  to  611  B.C. 
This  date  accords  fully  with  internal  indications. 
Nineveh  is  represented  as  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  while  the  notices  of  Jerusalem 
touch  upon  the  same  tendencies  to  idolatry  and 
crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  contemporary 
Jeremiah. 

It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  prophecy 
was  delivered  before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
the  reformation,  for  which  it  prepares  the  way,  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  no- 
tices which  are  supposed  by  some  critics  to  indicate 
a  somewhat  later  date  are  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  king's  children,  who  are  spoken  of,  in  ch.  i.  8, 
as  addicted  to  foreign  habits,  could  not  have  been 
sons  of  Josiah,  who  was  but  eight  years  old  at  his 


accession,  but  were  probably  his  brothers  or  near 
relatives.  The  remnant  of  Baal  (ch.  i.  4)  implies 
that  some  partial  reformation  had  previously  taken 
place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idolatry  are  incom- 
patible with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Book  of  the  l  aw.  [F.  C.  C] 

2.  (itupewla;  Alex.  iaipavlas:  Sophonias),  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi.  36  [21];. 

3.  (So^orfot.)  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi. 
1),  and  sagan  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26), 
and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose 
office  it  was  among  others  to  punish  pretenders  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelainite,  in  a  letter 
from  Buhylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29). 
Twice  was  he  sent  from  Zedckiah  to  inquire  of 
Jeremiah  the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to 
intercede  for  the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan  he  was  taken 
with  Seraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and  shun 
at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii.  24,  27;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  In 
2  K.  xxv.  18,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  longer  form  Ifl'JDV. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  Zech. 
vi.  14,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZEPHATH'  (n&V  =  !  Alex.  S«ftp  : 

Sephath).  The  earlier  name  (according  to  the  single 
notice  of  Judg.  i.  17)  of  a  Canaanite  town,  which 
after  its  capture  and  destruction  was  called  by  the 
Israelites  Hormaii.  Two  identifications  have  been 
proposed  tor  Zephath : — that  of  Dr.  Kobinson  with 

the  well-known  Pass  es-Su/i  (alL^M),  by  which 

the  ascent  is  made  from  the  borders  of  the  Arabali 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  "  South  country  "  (B.  A. 
ii.  181),  and  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams's  Holy 
City,  i.  464)  with  Sebita,  2k  hours  beyond  Khalasa, 
on  the  road  to  Suez,  and  J  of  an  hour  north  of 
Bohe'beh  or  Jtuheibeh. 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Wilton  {The  Negeb 
&c.,  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the' 
impracticability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  inappropriateness  of  so  rugged 
and  desolate  a  spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  of 
any  importance.  The  question  really  forms  part 
of  a  much  larger  one,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss — viz.  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites 
approached  the  Holy  Land.  But  in  the  mean  time 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  attempt  in 
question  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  which  is  so  far 
in  favour  of  the  steepness  of  the  pass.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  of  the  site  is  one  which  might 
be  brought  with  equal  force  against  the  existence  of 
many  others  of  the  towns  in  this  region.  On  the 
identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt  is  thrown 
by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name,  as  well  as 
by  the  tact  that  no  later  traveller  has  succeeded  in 
finding  the  name  Sebita,  or  the  spot.  Dr.  Stewart 
{Tent  and  Khan,  205)  heard  of  the  name,  but 
east  of  Khalasa  instead  of  south,  and  this  was  in 
answer  to  a  leading  question — always  a  dangerous 
experiment  with  Arabs. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may 
shortly  be  found,  to  attempt  at  least  the  examina- 
tion and  reconcilement  of  these  and  the  like  contra- 
dictory statements  and  infereuces.  [G.j 
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ZEPHATHAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (JW 
nriBX :  fl  <t>ipa.y(  Kark  •(So/tyac,  in  both  MSS.  J 
Joseph.  <t>.  2wped :  Valla  Sepluita).  The  spot  in 
which  Asa  joined  buttle  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
(2  Chr.  jdv.  10  only).  It  was  "at"  or  rather 
"  belonging  to  "  Mareshah  (nCHD^ :  Joseph.  o4k 

Unity).  This  would  seem  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Uobioson 
(ii.  31),  at  TeU-ea-Safieh,  which  is  not  less  than  8 
miles  from  Marath,  the  modern  representative  of 
Mareshah.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  examination 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  reveal  both  spot  and 
name.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  the 
combatants,  the  valley  must  be  an  extensive 
oue.  [G.] 

ZETHI  (<PV:  *»*«(p«  Sephi),  1  Chr.  i.  86. 
[Zepho.] 

ZE'PHO  (teV:  Sw^fp :  Sephu).  A  son  of 
Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  and  one  of 
the  "  dukes,"  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver. 
15).  In  1  Chr.  i.  36  he  is  called  Zephi.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZEPH'ON  (flDV:  tup&v;  Alex,  omits:  St- 
phan).  Ziphion  the  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  15), 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Zephosites. 

ZEPHON'ITES,  THE  ('itoyn :  6  2aipwl ; 
Alex,  omits:  Sephonitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  descended  from  Zephon  or  Ziphion  (Num. 

xxvi.  15). 

ZER  (IV :  Tipot ;  Alex,  omits :  Ser).  One  of 
the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  35  only).  From  the  names  which  suc- 
ceed it  in  the  list  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth.  The  versions  of  the  LXX.  and  of 
the  Peshito,  both  of  this  name  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  are  grounded  on  an  obvious  mistake. 
Neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with  Tyre  or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Hatttn ; 
but  no  name  resembling  T>8r  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias.  [G.] 

ZE'EAH  (rnt :  Zapi :  Zara).  A  son  of  Reuel 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and 
one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  17).  Jobab  of  Bozrah,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  family 
(xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZE'EAH,  less  properly,  Zarah  ((TIT,  with  the 

pause  accent,  rnt :  Zapi :  Zara).  Twin  son  with 

his  elder  brother  Phnrez  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxriii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6  ;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and 
Iirahites  (Num.  xxvi.  20;  IK.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr. 

xxvii.  8,  11),  and  continued  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  Neh.  xi.  24). 
Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually,  beyond  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegg.  Hist.  Pa- 
triarch, xviii.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  (Zapis ;  Alex.  Zapat :  Zara.)  Son  of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  241,  called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10. 

3.  (Zapi,  Zaapat;  Alex.  Zapi,  'Afapfar.)  A 

•  Probably  reading  itO'lBX.  It  will  be  observed  that 
/osephui  here  forsakes  the  LXX.  for  the  Hebrew  text. 


ZERAH 

Gershonite  T.evite,  son  of  Iddo  or  Adaiah  (1  Oir. 
vi.  21,  41  [Heb.  vi.  26]). 
4.  (ITTt:  Zapi:  Zerah.)    The  Ethiopian  or 

Cushite,  4K*43rj,  an  inviuler  of  Judah,  defeated  by 
Asa. 

1.  In  its  form  the  name  is  identical  with  the  He- 
brew proper  name  above.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  US  ARK  EN,  possibly  pro- 
nounced USARCHKN,  a  name  almost  certainly  of 
Semitic  origin  [SiMSHAK.ii.  1289].  The  difference  is 
great,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  deviates  from  the  original  Semitic 
form,  and  that  the  Hebrew  represents  that  form, 
or  that  a  further  deviation  than  would  have  bees 
made  was  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
proper  name  Zarah.  SO,  VlSO,  even  if  pronounced 
SEWA,  or  .^EVA,  is  more  remote  from  SHEBEK 
or  SHEBETEK  than  Zerah  from  USARKEN.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  those 
of  Memphis,  Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  repre- 
sent current  pronunciation,  probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  appears  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  10th,  and  shortly 
before  the  15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  late  in  the 
14th,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  narrative.  It 
therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of  Ussr- 
ken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  who 
began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of 
Judah.  Asa's  reign,  as  far  as  the  14th  year  inclu- 
sive, was  B.C.  cir.  953-940,  or,  if  Manasseh's  reign 
be  reckoned  of  35  years,  933-920.  [Shishak,  ii. 
pp.  1287-1289.] 

3.  The  first  ten  yeais  of  Asa's  reign  were  undis- 
turbed by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah.  He 
also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Benja- 
min. This  great  force  was  probably  the  whole 
number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8). 
At  length,  probably  in  the  14th  year  of  Asa,  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian, 
with  a  mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and 
I.ubim,  with  three  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  far 
as  Mareshah.  As  the  invaders  afterwards  retreated 
by  way  of  Gerar,  and  Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  of 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  where  it  rises  out  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of  march  from  Egypt 
to  Jer  usalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on  the 
side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah,  lay  no  important  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (xi. 
8),  and  were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dis- 
mantled by  that  king  (comp.  xii.  4),  whose  list  of 
conquered  towns,  tic,  shows  that  he  not  only  took 
some  strong  towns,  but  that  he  subdued  the  country 
in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capture  of  Gath,  where 
the  warlike  Philistines  may  have  opposed  a  stubborn 
resistance,  would  have  removed  the  only  obstacle 
on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing  the  retreat 
that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route.  From 
Mareshah,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  a 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficulties  but 
those  of  a  hilly  country;  for  not  one  important 
town  is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  capital  and 
this  outpost  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  invading 
army  had  swarmed  across  the  border  and  devoured 
the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa  could  march  to  meet 
it  The  distance  from  Gerar,  or  the  south-western 
border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah,  was  not  much 
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greater  than  from  Mareshah  to  Jertualem,  and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts,  would  have 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  only 
such  delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  sieges 
of  Gath  and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa 
hastily  to  collect  a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  town,  or  hold  the  passes.  "  In  the 
Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mareshah,"  the  two  armies 
met.  We  cannot  perfectly  determine  the  site  of  the 
battle.  Mareshah,  according  to  the  Onomatticon, 
lay  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
binson has  reasonably  conjectured  its  position  to  be 
marked  by  a  remarkable  "tell,"  or  artificial  mound, 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  signification,  "that  which  is  at  the 
head,"  would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  valley.  But  it  seems  that  a  narrow 
valley  terminates,  and  a  broad  one  commences,  at 
the  supposed  site.  The  Valley  of  Zephathah,  "  the 
watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  to  be 
the  latter,  a  broad  wadee,  descending  from  Eleu* 
theropolis  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards 
Tell-et-Sifieh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  the  old  appellation  (Bib.  Ret.  ii.  31).  The 
two  have  no  connexion  whatever,  and  Robinson's 
conjecture  is  extremely  hazardous.  If  this  identi- 
fication be  correct,  wc  must  suppose  that  Zerah 
retired  from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain, 
that  he  might  use  his  "chariots  and  horsemen" 
with  effect,  instead  of  entangling  them  in  the 
narrow  valleys  leading  towards  Jerusalem.  From 
the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may  judge  that,  when 
he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he  saw  its 
hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The 
Egyptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
general  disposition  of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots 
formed  the  first  corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ; 
behind  them,  massed  in  phalanxes,  were  heavy- 
armed  troops;  probably  on  the  flanks  stood  archers 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  formations.  Asa,  march- 
ing down  a  valley,  must  have  attacked  in  a  heavy 
column ;  for  none  but  the  most  highly-disciplined 
troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have  com- 
posed this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
nave  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers,  like 
those  who  came  to  David,  "  helpers  of  the  war, 
armed  with  bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  [hurling]  stones 
and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a  bow"  (1  Chr. 
xii.  1,  2).  So  doubt  the  Ethiopian,  confident  in 
his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  Hebrews  or 
clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  valley, 
or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is 
full  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges: 
"  Lord  [it  is]  alike  to  Thee  to  help,  whether  the 
strong  or  the  weak :  help  us,  O  Lord  onr  God ; 
lor  we  rest  on  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go 
against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  Thou  [art]  our 
God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee."  From  the 
account  of  Abijah's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  wc  may 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets, 
and  the  men  of  judah  descended  with  a  shout 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  14,  15).  The  hills  and  mountains 
were  the  favourite  camping-places  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  usually  rushed  down  upon  their  more  numerous 
or  better-disciplined  enemies  in  the  plains  and  val- 
leys. If  the  battle  were  deliberately  set  in  array, 
it  would  have  begun  early  in  the  morning,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  these  times,  when 
there  was  not  a  night-surprise,  as  when  Goliath 
vor..  n. 


challenged  the  Israelites  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  20-23),  and 
when  Thothmes  III.  fought  the  Canaanites  at  Me- 
giddo,  and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pur- 
suits  at  this  period,  the  sun  would  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  would 
have  been  thus  useless.  The  chariots,  broken  by  the 
charge  and  with  horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights 
of  arrows,  must  have  been  forced  back  upon  the 
cumbrous  host  behind.  "  So  the  Lord  smote  the 
Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  before  Judah ;  and  the 
Ethiopians  fled.    And  Asa  and  the  people  that 

fwere]  with  him  pursued  them  unto  Genu* :  and 
or  "  tor "]  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves."  This  last 
clause  seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  over- 
throw at  the  first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  pursuit  would  not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it 
seems  at  once,  beyond  the  frontier.  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From  these  cities 
they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also  smote 
"  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9-15).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  from  the  Arabs  than 
from  the  army  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army  con- 
sisted of  a  nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great 
body  of  tributaries,  who  would  hare  scattered  in  all 
directions,  leaving  their  country  open  to  reprisals. 
On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Asa  was  met  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  exhorted  him  and  the  people  to  be  faithful 
to  God.  Accordingly  Asa  made  a  second  reforma- 
tion, and  collected  his  subjects  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
3rd  month  of  the  15th  year,  and  made  a  covenant, 
and  offered  of  the  spoil  "  seven  hundred  oxen  and 
seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv.  1-15).  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  aud  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him 
Ephraimites,  Manossites,  and  Simeonites.  His 
father  had  already  captured  cities  in  the  Israelite 
territory  (xiii.  19),  and  he  held  cities  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (rv.  8),  and  then  was  at  peace  with 
Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful 
king  of  Judah,  would  hare  naturally  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  tho  house  of  David  stronger  after 
the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  soon  the  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  re- 
peated, of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against 
the  kindred  Israelites,  and  hired  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria-Damascus,  to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Ha- 
muli the  prophet  recalled  to  him  the  great  victory 
he  had  achieved  when  he  trusted  in  God  (xri.  1-9). 
The  after  years  of  Asa  were  troubled  with  wars 
(ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  16, 
32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had  been  too  signally 
crushed  to  attack  him  again. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  has  occasioned  some 
difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a  Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt.  But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second  king 
of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty;  or  perhaps  mora  pro- 
bably Usarken  II.,  his  second  successor.  This  ques- 
tion is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first  sight.  We 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerah  was  that 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  affirmative, 
whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I.  or  II. 

The  war  of  Shishok  had  reduced  the  angle  of 
Arabia  that  divided  Egypt  from  Palestine.  Pro- 
bably Shishak  was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians, 
and  endeavoured,  by  seeming  this  tract,  to  guard 
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the  approach  to  Egypt  If  the  army  of  Zerah  were 
Egyptian,  this  would  account  for  its  connexion  with 
Hie  people  of  Gerar  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sudden  decline  of  the  power 
of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Shishak  would  be  ex- 
plained by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army 
about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubim  (2  Chr.  xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that 
of  Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (xii. 
3):  both  armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen 
(xvi.  8,  xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of 
an  Asiatic  Cash,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been 
Africans.  The  army,  therefore,  must  have  been  of 
a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the 
kings  of  the  xxiind  dynastv  employed  mercenaries 
of  the  MASHUWASHA,  a  Libyan  tribe,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  most  important  part  of 
their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  consist- 
ing partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horse- 
men, exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  empire 
would  have  been,  with  the  ona  change  of  the  in- 
creased importance  given  to  the  mercenaries,  that  we 
know  to  have  marked  it  under  the  xxiind  dynasty. 
[Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289  a.]  That  the  army  was  of 
an  Egyptian  king  therefore,  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  an 
Usarken,  we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called 
a  Cushite  must  be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  NAMURET,  Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the 
Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems  rather  to  have  been 
of  eastern  than  of  western  Ethiopians  (see,  how- 
ever, Shishak,  ii.  p.  1289).  The  name  Usarken 
has  been  thought  to  be  Sargon  [Shishak,  /.  c], 
in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
beeu  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
important  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
but  a  king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zerah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usarken  IL, 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hindu's,  Usarken  I. 

5.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa 
is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
On  no  other  occasion  did  an  Israelite  army  meet 
an  army  of  one  of  the  great  powers  on  either 
aide  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  unopposed,  Sen- 
nacherib was  not  met  in  the  field,  Necbo  was  bo 
met  and  overthrew  Josiah's  army,  Nebuchadnezzar 
like  Shishak  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more 
of  the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  still  the  same  who  had  led  His  people  through 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  would  give  them  the  same  aid  if 
they  trusted  in  Him.  We  have,  indeed,  no  distinct 
statement  that  the  defeat  of  Zerah  was  a  miracle, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  that  God  providentially 
enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a  force  greater  in 
number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of  war,  with 
horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  discipline, 
no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king's 
armoury,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strength- 
ened and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  •warms  of 
hungry  Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  a  time  of  pillage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  God  is  to  His  people  ever  the 


same,  whether  He  bids  them  stand  still  and  behold 
His  salvation,  or  nerves  them  with  that  courage 
that  has  wrought  great  things  in  His  name  in  our 
later  age;  thus  it  bridges  over  a  chasm  between  two 
periods  outwardly  unlike,  and  bids  us  see  in  history 
the  immutability  of  the  Divine  actions.    [R.  S.  P.] 

ZEEAHI'AH  (nTnt :  Xapala,  lapatat,  Za- 
pata; Alex.  Zapafat,  Zaptar,  Zapata* :  Zan&a, 
Zarahii).  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb.  t.  32,  Ti. 
36] ;  Ezr.  vii.  4). 

2.  (Zapata;  Alex.  Zapata:  Zarehe.)  Father  of 
Elihoenai  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (Ezr.  viiL  4) : 
called  Zaraias  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  31. 

ZEKT3D  (Tit:  Zapit,  tapir:  Zand).  The 
name  of  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  corner,  which  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Bet. 
ii.  157)  with  some  probability  suggests  as  identical 
with  the  Wady  el  Ahty.  It  lay  between  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  term  of  the 
Israelites'  wandering  (Deut  ii.  14).  Laborde, 
arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source 
of  the  Wady  Gh&rundel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site ; 
as  from  Mount  Hor  to  et  Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Exko- 
geber  65  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur : 
a  rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This 
argument,  however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  that 
the  march-stations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily 
stages,  but  more  permanent  encampments.  He  also 
thinks  the  palm-trees  of  Wady  G.  would  have  at- 
tracted notice,  and  that  Wady  Jethvm  (el  Itkm) 
could  not  have  been  the  way  consistently  with  the 
precept  of  Dent  ii.  3.  The  camping  station  in  the 
catalogue  of  Num.  xxiii.,  which  corresponds  to  the 
"  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Zand"  of  xxi.  12,  is 
probably  Dibon-Gad,  as  it  stands  next  to  Ije-Abarim ; 
compare  Num.  xxxiii.  44-45  with  xxi.  12.  The 
Wady  eUAhsy  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
districts  of  Jtbal  and  Kerek.  The  stream  runs  in  a 
very  deep  ravine  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which 
the  Arabs  call  the  "  Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David  " 
(Irby,  May  29). 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,  and  in  the  second  "baskets'* 
(Targum  Pseudojonathan),  which  recals  the  "  brook 
of  the  willows*'  of  Isaiah  (xv.  7).  The  uame 
Sufsaf  (willow)  is  attached  to  the  valley  which 
runs  down  from  Ktrak  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  far  north  tor  the  Zered.  [Wil- 
lows, BROOK  OF  THE.]  [H.  H.] 

ZEIVEDA  (nTWn,  «.  «.  the  Tseridfth,  with 
the  def.  article  :  4  Sapefpa ;  Alex.  4  Zoptia : 
Sareda).  The  native  place,  according  to  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam,  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  first  king  of  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Israel."  It  occurs  in  1  K.  n.  26 
only.  The  LXX  (in  the  Vatican  Codex)  for  Zends 
substitute  Sareira,  as  will  be  seen  above.  This  si 
not  in  itself  remarkable,  since  it  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  exchange  of  r  and  d,  which  is  so  ofkn 
observed  both  in  the  LXX  and  Syriac  Versions, 
and  which  has  not  impossibly  taken  place  in  tin 
Hebrew  text  itself  of  Judg.  vii.  22,  where  the  name 
Ze  reran  appears  attached  to  a  place  which  it  per- 
haps elsewhere  called  Zeredathah.  But  it  is  more 
remarkable  that  in  the  long  addition  to  the  history 
of  Jeroboam  which  these  translators  insert  between 
1  K.  xii.  24  and  25  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sareira  is 
frequently  mentioned.  In  strong  contrast  to  the 
merely  casual  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  narrative 
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as  Jeroboam's  native  place,  it  is  elevated  in  the 
narrative  of  the  I. XX.  into  great  prominence,  and 
becomes  in  fact  the  most  important  and,  it  may 
naturally  be  presumed,  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Ephraim.  It  there  appears  as  the  town 
which  Jeroboam  fortified  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Ephraim  ;  thither  he  repairs  on  his  return  from 
Egypt;  there  he  assembles  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  there  he  builds  a  fortress.  Of  its  position 
nothing  is  said  except  that  it  was  "  in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
have  been  central.  The  LXX.  further  make  it 
the  residence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  child,  and  they  substitute  it  for  Tirzah  (not 
only  on  the  single  occasion  on  which  the  latter 
name  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  narrative,  but) 
three  times  over.  No  explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  change  of  flVTR  into  HTIV.  It  is  hardly 
one  which  would  naturally  occur  from  the  cor- 
ruptions either  of  copyists  or  of  pronunciation. 
The  question  of  the  source  and  value  of  these  sin- 
gular additions  of  the  LXX  has  never  yet  been 
fully  examined ;  but  in  the  words  of  Dean  Milman 
(Hist,  of  the  Jem,  3rd  ed.  i.  332),  '•'  there  is  a 
circumstantialness  about  the  incidents  which  gives 
them  an  air  of  authenticity,  or  rather  antiquity," 
and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  prompt  some 
scholar  to  a  thorough  investigation. 

Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
,  Zeredathah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  and  Zarthan  or 
Zaktanah.  But  even  if  the  two  last  of  these 
names  were  more  similar  to  it  than  they  are,  there 
would  remain  the  serious  topographical  difficulty 
to  such  an  identification,  that  they  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  according 
to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  If,  however,  the  restricted  statement 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  be  accepted,  which  names 
Zeredah  merely  as  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  not  concerned  in  the  events  of  his  mature 
life,  then  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  which  lay  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZEBEDATHAH  (ilJVTO:  TUptaBal;  Alex. 
2ooo0a:  Saredatha).  Named  (iii  2  Chr.  iv.  17  only) 
in  specifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  the 
brass-work  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Iu  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  K.  vii.  46  Zarthan  occupies  the  place 
of  Zeredathah,  the  rest  of  the  sentence  being  lite- 
rally the  same ;  but  whether  the  one  name  is  merely 
an  accidental  variation  of  the  other,  or  whether,  as 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  Zeredah,  Zei-edathah,  Zererah,  and 
Zarthan,  we  have  now  no  means  of  determining. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Zeredah  has  in  the 
original  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  either  Zeredathah  or  Zerera.  [G.] 

ZEB'ERATH*  (rtTW,  •'.  «.  Taererah :  »T«- 
yapayaSd ;  Alex,  km  wrtiyntmi :  Vulg.  omits). 
A  place  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing 
the  flight  of  the  Midianite  host  before  Gideon.  The 
A.  V.  has  somewhat  unnecessarily  added  to  the 

•  The  (A  terminating  the  name  In  the  A.  V.  Is  the  He- 
brew mode  of  connesUng  it  with  the  particle  of  motion  :— 
Zererathah,  i.  e.  to  Zererah. 

b  The  Ta  at  the  commencement  of  this  barbarous  word 
no  doobt  belongs  to  the  preceding  name,  Beth-shlttab ;  and 
they  should  be  divided  as  follows,  Bif9<r«4r«  Tapayota. 
The  Vatican  Codex  appears  to  be  the  only  MS.  which  re- 
tains any  trace  of  the  name.  The  others  quoted  by  Holmes 


original  obscurity  of  the  passage,  which  runs  as 
follows: — "  And  the  host  fled  unto  Beth  has-shittah 
to  'Zererah,  unto  the  brink  of  Abel  Meholah  upon 
Tabbath  " — apparently  describing  the  two  lines  of 
flight  taken  by  the  two  portions  of  the  horde. 

It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Zererah  is  the  same 
name  as  Zeredathah.*  They  both  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
names,  the  termination  is  insignificant,  and  the  ex- 
change of  "1  and  "1  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Zere- 
dathah, again,  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Zarthan. 

It  is  also  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererah  is 
the  same  place  with  the  Sarira  which  the  LXX. 
present  as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tirzah. 
But  in  the  way  of  this  there  is  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Zereda,  that  the  two 
last-named  places  appear  to  have  been  in  the  high- 
lands of  Ephraim,  while  Zererah  and  Zereunthah 
were  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  [G.] 

ZER'ESH  (t5ht:  Zaxripa  ;  5»<rd>o;  Joseph. 
Zdoafa:  Zaret).  The  wife  of  Human  the  Agagite 
(Ksth.  v.  10,  14,  vi.  13),  who  counselled  him  to 
prepare  the  gallows  for  Mordecai,  but  predicted  her 
husband's  ruin  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  Mordecai 
was  a  Jew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ZEB'ETH  (fnV:  Septt.  Alex.  2ap4e-.  8e- 

reth).  Son  of  Ash ur  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his 
wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ZE'BI  (nV:  2ovp<:  Son).   One  of  the  sons 

of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 
In  rer.  II  he  is  called  Izri. 

ZEE'OKO'nX:  'laptt;  Alex.  'Ae«:  Seror). 
A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul 

(1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ZEBTJAH  (npm :  Vat  omits ;  Alex.  2opooa : 

Sana).  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebnt 
(1  K.  xi.  26).  In  the  additional  narrative  of 
the  LXX.  inserted  after  1  K.  xii.  24,  she  is  called 
Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda),  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  harlot. 

ZEBUB  BABEL  0O3TJ,  «  dispersed  "  or 
"begotten,  in  Babylon:"  Zopo/JdjBcA :  Serubabel). 
The  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  In  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  parentage  is  a  little 
obscure,  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 
Sheiltiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  ],  12, 
14,  be.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies 
(Matt.  i.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19,  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  Salathiel  s  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  exhibits 
his  true  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Judah — a  supposition  which 
tallies  with  the  facts  that  Salathiel  appeal's  as  the 
first-born,  and  that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him. 

There  are  two  histories  of  Zerubbabel :  the  one, 
that  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  the 
other,  that  in  the  Apocryphal  Books  and  Joseph  us. 

The  history  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  Scriptures  is  as 

and  Parsons  either  substitute  hk  miAovt  for  it,  or  exhibit 
some  variation  of  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  Alex. 
MS.  The  Vulgate  entirely  omits  the  name. 

«  Or  possibly  the  two  first  of  these  four  names  should 
be  joined.  Betb-hat-shltUh-Zereralhah. 

*  Zererah  appears  In  Jodg.  vtt.  M,  nfTTW,  with  the 
particle  of  motion  attached,  which  is  all  but  Identical  with 
1WT1V,  Zeredathah. 
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follows : — In  the  first  year  of  Cyras  he  was  living 
at  Babylon,  and  was  the  recognized  prince  (K'BO) 
of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later  times  was 
called  nnblil         or  flKnn  (Rheaa),  "  the 

Prince  of  the  Captivity,"  or  "  the  Prince."  On 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree  he  immediately  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  of  his  countrymen  "  whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  he 
wai  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his 
having,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
a  Chaldee  name  [SheshbazzarJ,  and  from  his  re- 
ceiving from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  (THIS)  of 

Judaea.  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  the  Temple, 
having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  goods,  and  beasts,  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied 
by  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  a  considerable 
nuniben  of  priests,  Levites,  and  heads  of  houses 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  their  followers.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel's  first  care  was 
to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.    [Jkshoa.]    Perhaps  also  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did 
in  Ezr.  iii.  4 ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
t  hat  vers.  4,  5,  and  the  first  half  of  ver.  6,  are  in- 
terpolated, and  are  merely  an  epitome  of  Neh.  viii., 
which  belongs  to  very  different  times.  [Ezra,  Book 
OF;  Nehemiah,  Book  OF.]   But  his  great  work, 
which  he  set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple.    Being  armed  with  a  grant  from 
Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for  the  building,  and  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  builders  (Ezr.  vi.  4), 
he  had  collected  the  materials,  including  cedar-trees 
brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  according  to  the 
precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  16), 
and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters  to  do  the 
work,  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  their 
return  to  Jerusalem.  And  accordingly,  in  the  second 
mouth  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the 
pomp  which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in 
their  vestments  with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of 
Asaph  with  cymbals,  singing  the  very  same  Psalm 
of  praise  for  God's  unfailing  mercy  to  Israel,  which 
was  sung  when  Solomon  dedicated  his  Temple  (2 
Chr.  v.  1 1-14) ;  while  the  people  responded  with 
a  great  shout  of  joy,  "  because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid."    How  strange 
must  have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at 
this  moment!    As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion, 
and  beheld  from  its  summit  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple  blank,  David's 
palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  fathers'  sepulchres  de- 
nied and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence  of 
desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the 
joyous  city;  and  then  remembered  how  his  great 
ancestor  David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph 
to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how 
Solomon  had  reigned  there  in  all  his  magnificence 
and  power,  and  how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  had  been  his  vassals 
and  tributaries,  how  must  his  heart  alternately 
have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throbbed  with  an- 
guish, and  sunk  in  humiliation !  In  the  midst  of 
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these  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of  a 
foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band 
hardly  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  'the  presence 
of  their  hostile  and  jealous  neighbours;  and  yet 
there  he  was,  the  son  of  David,  the  heir  of  great 
and  mysterious  promises,  returned  by  a  wonderful 
Providence  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  At  his 
bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had  been  restored  after  a 
cessation  of  half  a  century,  and  now  the  foundations 
of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid,  amidst  the  songs 
of  the  Levites  singing  according  to  David's  ordi- 
nance, aud  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It 
was  a  heartstirring  situation;  and,  despite  all  the 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Zerubbabel's  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  into 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The 
Samaritans  or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with 
the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  when 
Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  refused  to  admit 
them  into  partnership  they  tried  to  hinder  them 
from  building,  and  hired  counsellors  to  frustrate 
their  purpose.  They  probably  contrived,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  timber 
and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  reveuue,  and  then  by 
misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years 
of  Cambyses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  does  Zerubbabel 
appear  quite  blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the  Temple  were 
not  such  as  need  have  stopped  the  work ;  and 
during  this  long  suspension  of  sixteen  years  Zerub- 
babel and  the  rest  of  the  people  bad  been  busy  in 
building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and  one 
might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
been  brought  lor  the  Temple  had  been  used  to 
decorate  private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  J  DO 

igg.  I.  4,  and  I  K.  vii.  3,  7).  They  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple 
(Hagg.  i.  2-4),  and  had  not  noticed  that  God  was 
rebuking  their  lukewarmness  by  withholding  His 
blessing  from  their  labours  (Hagg.  i.  5-11).  But  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  light  dawned  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  colony  from  Babylon.  In  that 
year — it  was  the  most  memorable  event  in  Zerub- 
babel's life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  suddenly  blazed 
up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  amongst  the  returned 
captives ;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to  ensue 
till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  preceded 
by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Their  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a  mo- 
ment Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  threw 
his  whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  seconded 
by  Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  [Jeshua.]  Unde- 
terred by  a  fresh  attempt  of  their  enemies  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  building,  they  went  on  with 
the  work  even  while  a  reference  was  being  made  to 
Darius ;  and  when,  after  the  original  decree  of 
Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a  most  gracious 
and  favourable  decree- was  issued  by  Darius,  en- 
joining Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the  Jews 
with  whatsoever  they  bad  need  of  at  the  king's  ei- 
pense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forth- 
with dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  It 
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is  difficult  to  calculate  how  great  was  the  effect  I 
of  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  sus- 1 
taiuiug  the  courage  and  energy  of  Zerubbabel  iu 
carrying  his  work  to  completion.  Addressed,  as 
many  of  them  were,  directly  to  Zerubbabel  by 
name,  speaking,  as  they  did,  most  glorious  things 
of  the  Temple  which  he  was  building,  conveying 
to  Zerubbabel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of 
Divine  favour,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent 
and  consolatory  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  necessarily  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  (Hagg.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  4-9, 
21-23 ;  Zech.  iv.  6-10,  viii.  3-8,  9, 18-23).  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  these  prophecies  upon 
Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instrument  by 
which  the  church  and  commonwealth  of  Judah 
were  preserved  from  destruction,  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we 
learn  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of 
a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  D.uius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel :  a  man  inferior 
to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  whether 
we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  tie  importance,  in  the  economy  of 
the  Divine  government,  of  his  work,  his  courageous 
faith,  or  the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of 
so  many  and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. 

The  Apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which, 
as  usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  m  a 
few  words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius 
on  his  accession,  three  young  men  of  his  body-guard 
had  a  contest  who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence. 
That  one  of  the  three  (Zerubbabel)  writing  "  Women 
are  strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth 
away  the  victory ;"  and  afterwards  defending  his 
sentence  with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by 
acclamation*  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  for  his 
reward,  at  the  king's  hand,  that  the  king  should 
perform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Upon  which  the  king 
gave  him  letters  to  all  his  treasurers  and  governors 
on  the  other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money 
and  exemption  from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the 
families  of  which  the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh. 
vii. ;  and  then  follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  his- 
tory of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in  Scripture.  Appa- 
rently, too,  the  compiler  did  not  perceive  that 
Snnabasar*  (Sheshbaziar)  was  the  same  person  as 
Zerubbabel.  Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile 
the  storv  in  1  Esdr.  by  saying,  "  Now  it  so  fell 
out  that  about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  cap- 
tivity, came  to  Darius  from  Jerusalem,  for  there 
had  been  an  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
king,"  &c.  (Ant.  xi.  3.).  But  it  is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Josephus's  inven- 
tion to.  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical  Ezra. 
[Esdras,  ElKST  Boos  of.]    Josephus  has  also 
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another  story  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  foune 
in  1  Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  an  embassy  to 
Darius  to  accuse  the  Samaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the  Jews  the  grants 
made  by  Darius  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  and  other  Temple  expenses 
and  of  his  obtaining  a  decree  from  the  king  com- 
manding his  officers  in  Samaria  to.  supply  the 
high-priest  with  all  that  he  required.  But  that 
this  is  not  authentic  history  seems  pretty  certain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors,  Sambahas  being 
an  imitation  or  corruption  of  Sanballat,  Tangane* 
of  Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  LXX.),  Sadraca  of 
Sathrabouzanes,  confused  with  Shadrach,  Bobelo  of 
Zoro-babel ;  and  the  names  of  the  ambassadors, 
which  are  manifestly  copied  from  the  list  in  1  Esdr. 
v.  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenins,  and  Mardochaeus, 
correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  Mardochaeus 
of  Josephus.  Moreover  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius,  as  given  by  Josephus,  is  as  manifestly 
copied  from  the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezr.  vi.  6-10. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  document  used  by 
Josephus  was  one  of  those  numerous  Apocryphal 
religious  romances  which  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were 
so  fond  of  about  the  4th  and  3rd  century  before 
Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  explain  Zoixh 
babel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as  spoken 
of  in  1  Esdr.,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordecai  at 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list 
of  those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it 
seemed),  and  partly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  re- 
viling and  humiliating  the  Samaritans.  It  also 
gratified  the  favourite  taste  for  embellishing,  and 
corroborating,  and  giving,  as  was  thought,  addi- 
tional probability  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  and 
dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish  triumphs. 
[Esther,  Book  of.] 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel's  place  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12,  and  Luke 
iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Salathiel,  though 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was  the  son  of 
Pedaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is  of  more 
moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Here  then 
we  have  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
Judah,  the  foremost  man  of  his  country,  with  a 
double  genealogy,  one  representing  him  as  descend- 
ing from  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  other  as  the 
descendant  indeed  of  David,  but  through  a  long 
line  of  private  and  unknown  persons.  We  find  him, 
too,  filling  the  position  of  Prince  of  Judah  at  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  the  history  informs  us,  the 
royal  family  was  utterly  extinct.  And  though,  if 
descended  from  the  last  king,  he  would  have  been 
his  grandson,  neither  the  history,  nor  the  contem- 
porary prophets,  nor  Josephus,  nor  the  apocryphal 
books,  give  the  least  hint  of  his  being  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Jeconiah,  while  at  the  same  time. the  natural 
Interpretation  of  Jer.  xxii.  30  shows  Jeconiah  to 
have  been  childless.  The  inference  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  Zerubbabel  was  the  legal  successor  and 
heir  of  Jecooiah's  royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  [Salathiel  ;  Genealogy  of  Christ. 
For  Zerubbabel's  descendants  see  HANAMAH  8.] 

In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appeal's  in  the  Greek  form 
of  Zorobabel.  [A.  C.  H.] 
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Surma).  A  woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish 
recordi  are  read,  will  be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  heroes  of  David's  army — Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  She 
and  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  genealogy  of 
David's  family  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  "sisters 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse  "  (ver.  16 ;  cotnp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  10,  §1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Abigail  being  apparently  the 
younger  of  the  two  women,  it  is  a  probable  inference 
that  they  were  both  the  daughters  of  Nahash,  but 
whether  this  Nahash  be — as  Professor  Stanley  has 
ingeniously  conjectured — the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife,  or 
some  other  person  unknown,  must  for  ever  remain 
a  mere  conjecture.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  401.]  Other 
explanations  are  given  under  Nahash,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
Her  relation  to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  her  son  Ab-ishai. 

Of  Zeruiah 's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §3)  explicitly  states 
his  name  to  have  been  Souri  (Xoupl),  but  no  corro- 
boration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such 
remarkable  sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remark- 
able woman,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact, 
unusual  if  not  unique,  that  the  family  is  always 
called  after  her,  and  that  her  husband's  name  has 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
sacred  records.  [G.] 

ZETHAM  (Dm :  Zi>ftt>,  Ze«d>  ;  Alex.  Zot- 
6o/u,  ZoBin :  Zethan,  Zathan.)  The  son  of  Laadan, 
a  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  22  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jehiel,  or  Jehieli, 
and  so  the  grandson  of  Laadan. 

ZETHAN  (J1VJ :  Zeuflir;  Alex.  'Hftfy:  Ze- 
than). A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

ZE'THAB  (tnt :  'A/terafos:  Zethar).  One 
of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus  who  attended 
upon  the  king,  and  were  commanded  to  bring  Vashti 
into  his  presence  (Esth.  i.  10). 

ZTA  Qf>\:  Zovi:  Zie).  One  of  the  Gadites 
who  dwelt  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

ZI'BA(tt3'V,  once  "to?:  S«./3a;  Alex.  2</Ja, 
and  in  ch.  xvi.  2,  SijSjSa ;  Joseph.  2iy8ai :  Sba).  A 
person  who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with 
no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of 
David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi.  1-4,  xix. 
17,  29).  He  had  been  a  slave  ("13V)  of  the  house 
of  Saul  before  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and 
(probably  at  the  time  of  the  great  Philistine  in- 
cursion which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  master's 
family)  had  been  set  free  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §5). 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  him  he  had  so 
far  improved,  that  when  first  encountered  in  the 
history  he  is  head  of  an  establishment  of  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  slaves.  David's  reception  of  Me- 
phibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Ziba  with 
his  whole  establishment  back  into  the  state  of  bond- 
age from  which  he  had  for  so  long  been  free.  It 
.reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 

•  3  Sam.  avL  4. 


to  the  position  of  a  mere  dependant.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  towards  David  and  towards  Mephibosheth. 
Beyond  this  the  writer  has  nothing  to  add  to  h>» 
remarks  on  Ziba  under  the  head  of  Mephibo- 
sheth. [G.] 

ZIB'IA  (t03V :  it$id:  9cbia).  A  Benjamite, 
appareutly,-  as  the  text  now  stands,  the  son  of  Sha- 
haraim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

ZIB'IAH  (iT3V:  2a0id,  Isskfr;  Alex. 

'A/Sia,  'luaXd :  Stbia).  A  native  of  Beersbeba,  and 

mother  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xir.  1). 

ZIB'E0N(fli?3V:2e|&>yiy:  Season).  Father 
of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although  called  a  Hrrite,  he 
is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (vers.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  40),  the 
latter  signifying  "cave-dweller,"  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing 
of  the  race  of  the  Troglodytes ;  or  more  probably 
'inn  (the  Hivite),  is  a  mistranscription  for  '"Tin 
(the  Horite). 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon 
is,  that  Anah  in  ver.  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and 
in  ver.  24  his  son  ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be 
easily  explained  by  supposing  that  TO  refers  to 
Aholibamah,  and  not  to  the  name  next  preceding 
it :  the  Samaritan,  it  should  be  observed,  has  [3- 
An  allusion  is  made  to  some  unrecorded  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Horites  in  the  passage,  "  this  [was 
that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father"  (Gen.  xxxri. 
24).  The  word  rendered  "mules"  in  the  A.  V. 
is  the  Heb.  DSD\  perhaps  the  Emims  or  giants,  as 
in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D'Q'Kn.  and  sn  also 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  Gesenius  prefers  "  hot- 
springs,"  following  the  Vulg.  rendering.  Zibeon 
was  alio  one  of  the  dukes,  or  phylarchs,  of  the 
Horites  (ver.  29).  For  the  identification  with 
Been,  father  of  Judith  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34), 
see  Beert,  and  see  also  Anah.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ZTCH'EI  (<"Ot:  Zfxfwf :  Zechri).  1.  Son  of 
Izhar  the  son  of  Kobath  (Ex.  vi.  21).  His  name 
is  incorrectly  given  in  modern  editions  of  the  A.  V. 
"  Zithri,"  though  it  is  printed  Zichri  in  the  ed. 
of  1611. 

2.  {Zaxpt;  Alex.  Z«xp(.)  A  Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 

3.  (Z*Xfi;  Alex.  Zoxpl.)  A  Benjamite  of  tin 
sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). 

4.  (Z«xp(-)  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

6.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  coded  Zabdi  and 
Zaccub  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Kliezer  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

7.  The  father  of  Eliexer,  the  chief  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

8.  (Zap/;  Alex.  Zaxpl.)  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
His  son  Amssiah  commanded  200,000  men  in  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

9.  (Zax<v(a».)  Father  of  Eliahaphat,  one  of  the 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

10.  (Zsxpl  ■  Alex.  'EC'XP1)  An  Ephraimite 
hero  in  the  invading  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of  I!e- 
maliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  In  the  battle  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Maa- 
seiah  the  king's  son,  Azrikam,  the  prefect  of  the 
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palace,  and  Elkonah,  who  was  next  to  the  king,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Zichri. 

11.  (Ztxp(')  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joel  14 
(Neh. xi.  9)>    He  was  probably  a  Benjomite. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  17).  [W.  A.W.] 

ZED'DDf  (D"I*n,  with  the  dtf.  article :  rip 
Tvpluv ;  Alex,  omits :  Aaeddim).  One  of  the  for- 
tified towns  of  the  allotment  of  Ksphtali,  according 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Josh, 
xix.  35).  The  translators  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  appear 
to  hare  read  the  word  in  the  original,  D'T-^n,  "  the 
Tyrians,"  while  those  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the 
other  hand,  read  it  as  fl"l¥,  Zidon.  These  readings 
were  probably  both  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
name  next  following  that  in  question,  viz.  Zer, 
was  that  of  Tyre.  But  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
and  indeed  Tyre  and  Zidon  were  included  in  the 
allotment,  not  of  Naphtali,  bnt  of  Asher  (xix.  28, 
29).  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Megillah,  i.)  is  pro- 
bably nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Taiddim 
with  Kefr  Chittai,  which  Schwarz  (182)  with  much 
probability  takes  to  be  the  present  ffattfn,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  well  known  Sum  Hatttn,  or 
"  Horns  of  Hattin,"  a  few  miles  west  of  Tiberias. 
This  identification  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  the 
three  next  names  in  the  list  are  all  known  to  hare 
been  connected  with  the  lake.  [G.] 

ZIDKTJAH  (njjTlX:  2*oWai:  Sedeciat). 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  rendered 
Zedekiah. 

ZIDON  or  SI'DON  fliTV  and  fV$:  3io»»: 
Sidm).  Gen.  x.  19, 15 ;  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28 ;  Judg. 
i.  31,  xviii.  28 ;  Joel  iii.  4  (iv.  4) ;  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4, 
12 ;  Jer.  nr.  22,  xxrii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxriii.  21,  22 ; 
Zech.  ix.  2 ;  Matt  xi.  21,  22,  xr.  21 ;  Luke  ri. 
17,  x.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31.— An 
ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude 
33°  34'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsfddn, 
signifies  "  Fishing,"  or  "  Fishery  "  (see  Geaenius, 
».t>.).  Its  modern  name  is  Saida.  It  is  situated  in 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea, 
to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Joseph.  Ant. 
t.  3,  §1,  to  i/Jr/a  wtSior  %S&rot  v4\t»t)  at  a 
point  where  die  mountains  recede  to  a  distance  of 
two  miles  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  Adjoin- 
ing the  city  there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  which  there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  climate.  "  The  plain  is 
flat  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  the 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  "  but  near  the 
coast  line  rises  a  little  jiill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  into  the  sea  in  a 
south-western  direction.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  promontory  thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of 
Zidon.  The  hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  by 
the  citadel"  {Enc.  Britannka,  8th  edition,  ».».). 

From  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  its  neighbour  Tyre,  with  which 
its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cities 
are  mentioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemed  acci- 
dental, or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the 
nearest  of  the  two  cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not 


that  some  doubt  on  this  point  is  raised  by  the 
order  bang  reversed  in  two  works  which  were 
written  at  a  period,  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed  a  long 
temporary  superiority  (Ext.  iii.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  4% 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two, 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against 
Tyre,  as  a  single  colossal  power  (Ex.  xxvi.,  xxvii., 
xxviii.  1-19;  Is.  xxiii.),  have  no  parallel  in  the 
shorter  and  vaguer  utterances  against  Zidon  (Ex. 
xxviii.  21-23).  And  the  predominant  Biblical 
interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the  prophecies  relating 
to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would 
be  no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity 
than  Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon, 
when  their  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of 
Ascolon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture 
of  Tray.  Justin,  however,  is  such  a  weak  autho- 
rity for  any  disputed  historical  fact,  and  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy,  seems 
to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi.  2) 
that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise 
time  when  Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.  This  is  a  very  strong  point;  but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can 
prove  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  the  very  distant  period  when  alone  the  Zidonians 
would  have  built  Tyre,  if  they  founded  it  at  all ; 
or  that  it  would  have  applied  not  only  to  the  con- 
scious and  deliberate  founding  of  a  colony,  but 
likewise  to  such  an  almost  accidental  founding  of  a 
city,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Justin.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidouians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.  And  at  any  rate  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-born  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 5),  and 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Gseat  Zidon,"  or  "  the 
Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It  is  confirmed,  likewise, 
by  Sidonians  being  used  as  the  generic  name  of  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  Judg. 
xviii.  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being 
no  deliverer  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far  from  Zidon ; " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance, 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre, 
which  professed  substantially  the  same  religion, 
and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer  (Judg.  xviii. 
28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is  mention 
both  of  Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  (fid.  xv.  425, 
II.  xxiii.  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Sidonians  is 
called  "Sidonia"  (Od.  xiii.  285).  One  point, 
however,  in  the  Homeric  poems  deserves  to  be 
specially  noted  concerning  the  Sidonians,  that  they 
are  never  here  mentioned  as  trader*,  or  praised  for 
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their  nautical  skill,  for  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  celebrated  (Herod,  vii.  44,  96).  The  traders 
are  invariably  known  by  the  general  name  of  Phoe- 
nicians, which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Sidonians ; 
but  still  the  special  praise  of  Sidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achillea  distributed 
prizes  at  the  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  gave 
as  the  prize  of  the  swiftest  runner,  a  large  silver 
bowl  for  mixing  wine  with  water,  which  had  been 
cunningly  made  by  the  skilful  Sidonians,  but 
which  Phoenicians  had  brought  over  the  sea  (It. 
xxiii.  743, 744).  And  when  Menelaus  wished  to  give 
to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beautiful  and  most 
valuable,  he  presented  him  with  a  similar  mixing- 
bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim,  a  divine  work,  the 
work  of  Hephaestus,  which  had  been  a  gift  to 
Menelaus  himself  from  Phaedimus,  king  of  the 
Sidonians  (Oct.  iv.  614-618,  and  Od.  xv.  l.c). 
And  again,  all  the  beautifully  embroidered  robes 
of  Andromache,  from  which  she  selected  one  as  an 
offering  to  Athene,  were  the  productions  of  Sidonian 
women,  which  Paris,  when  coming  to  Troy  with 
Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  (//.  vi.  289-295). 
But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as  having 
been  brought  from  Sidon  in  Sidonian  vessels  or  by 
Sidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoenician 
vessels  were  principally  fitted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Sidon. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people  called 
"  Zidonians  "  is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant,  as, 
for  example,  when  Solomon  said  to  Hiram  that 
there  was  none  among  the  Jews  that  could  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  v.  6) ;  and 
possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  is 
called  their  king  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  who,  according  to 
Menander  in  Jcsephus  (Ant.  viii,  13,  §2),  was  king 
of  the  Tyrians.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning 
when  Ashtoreth  is  called  the  Goddess,  or  Abomina- 
tion, of  the  Zidonians  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
13),  or  when  women  of  the  Zidonians  are  mentioned 
in  reference  to  Solomon  (IK.  xi.  1).  And  this 
seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  phrases,  "  daughter 
of  Zidon,"  and  "  merchants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  once 
of  "  Zidon  "  itself  (Is.  xxiii.  12, 2, 4)  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  against  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  properly  so  called,  was 
threatened  by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3). 
Still,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it  during  this 
epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more 
than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in 
•laves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink  from 
selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine  [Phoenicians, 
p.  1001];  that  the  city  was  governed  by  kings 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  ma- 
riners to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8) ;  that,  at  .one  period, 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre; 
and  that,  when  Sbalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidou  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 
It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  the  subjection  of  one 
great  city  to  another  great  city  only  twenty  miles 
off,  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion ;  but  the  fact  is  rendered  conceivable 

*  In  an  excellent  account  of  this  revolt.  Bp.  Thlrlwall 
seems  to  have  regarded  Dlodorus  as  meaning  Sidon  Itself 
by  the  words  iv  tjj  SiAWtuv,  xvl.  41  (History  of  Greece, 
vi.  its);  and  Wot,  in  his  French  translation  of  Dlodorus 
(BiMoMique  Hittoriqiu  da  Diodore  de  Sidle,  Paris,  1837, 


by  the  relation  of  Athens  to  its  allies  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it* 
rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  influential  in 
inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century  later,  to  submit 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offering  any 
serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to 
hare  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period, 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  importance  (Died.  xvi.  44 ;  Mela,  i.  12). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  and 
impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre ;  as  it  was  an  obvious  expedient 
for  any  Tyrian  merchants,  artisans,  and  sailors,  who 
deemed  resistance  useless  or  unwise,  to  transfer  their 
residence  to  Zidon.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  were 
highly  favoured,  and  were  a  pre-eminently  important 
element  of  his  naval  power.  When,  from  a  hill  near 
Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race  in  his  fleet,  the 
prize  was  gained  by  the  Sidonians  (Herod,  vii.  44). 
When  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a  golden 
canopy  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (vii.  100);  when  be 
wished  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus, 
he  entrusted  himself  to  a  Sidonian  galley,  as  was 
his  wont  on  similar  occasions  (vii.  128) ;  and 
when  the  Tyrants  and  general  officers  of  his  great 
expedition  sat  in  order  of  honour,  the  king  of  the 
Sidonians  sat  first  (viii.  67).  Again,  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  best  vessels 
of  the  whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Sidonians  (vii.  96).  And  lastly,  as  Homer  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that 
Nireus  (thrice-named)  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  PeJeos, 
so  Herodotus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans, when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia 
(probably  for  the  dating  of  their  crews),  by  saying 
that  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  the  whole 
fleet,  "  after  the  Sidonians  "  (vii.  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led 
to  one  of  the  most  disastrous  catastrophes  recorded 
in  history.  Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  narrated  by  se- 
veral writers,  and  which  is  of  commanding  interest 
through  its  relation  to  such  a  renowned  conqueror, 
the  fate  of  Sidon  is  only  known  through  the  history 
of  Diodorus  (xvi.  42-45),  and  is  mainly  connected 
with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (B.C.  359-338),  a  monarch 
who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled  aversion  and 
contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  overthrow  of  Sidon 
has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  The  principal  circumstances  were  these. 
While  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  in 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  tjie  revolt  in  Egypt,  some 
Persian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppiessively 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidonian*  divi- 
sion of  the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this,  the  Sidonian 
people  projected  a  revolt ;  and  having  first  concerted 
arrangements  with  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  made 
a  treaty  with  Nectanebus,  they  put  their  designs 
into  execution.  They  commenced  by  committing 
outrages  in  a  residence  and  park  (vapiStuns)  of 

torn.  v.  73),  actually  translates  the  words  by  "Sidon." 
The  real  meaning,  however,  seems  to  be  as  stated  in  the 
text  Indeed,  otherwise  there  was  no  snfftdeni  reason  for 
mentioning  Tripolis  as  specially  connected  with  toe  cause* 
of  the  war. 
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the  Persian  king ;  they  burnt  a  large  store  of  fodder 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  Persian  cavalry ; 
and  they  seized  and  put  to  death  the  Persians  who 
had  been  guilty  of  insults  towards  the  Sidonians. 
Afterwards,  under  their  King  Tennes,  with  the 
assistance  from  Egypt  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries 
under  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian  satraps 
from  Phoenicia ;  they  strengthened  the  defences  of 
their  city,  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  and 
piepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But  their  King 
Teunes  proved  a  traitor  to  their  cause— and  in  per- 
formance of  a  compact  with  Ochus,  he  betrayed 
into  the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Sidon,  who  were  all  shot  to 
death  with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens, 
who  went  out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplica- 
tion, shared  the  same  rate ;  and  by  concert  between 
Tennes  and  Mentor,  the  Persian  troops  were  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  and  occupied  the  city 
walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the  arrival  of  Ochus, 
had  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent  any  one's  leaving 
the  town;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persian  troops,  they  adopted  the 
desperate  resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with 
their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own 
house  (B.c.  351).  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  Tennes  himself  did 
not  save  his  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.  The 
privilege  of  searching  the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 

After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  reco- 
vered from  the  blow ;  fresh  immigrants  from  other 
cities  must  have  settled  in  it;  and  probably  many 
Sidonian  sailors  survived,  who  had  been  plying  their 
trade  elsewhere  in  merchant  vessels  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  battle  of  Issus  was 
fought  about  eighteen  years  afterwards  (B.C.  333), 
and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored  city 
opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own  accord, 
from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated  of  Darius  and 
the  Persians  (Arrian,  Anab.  Al.  ii.  15).  The 
impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  revolt  of  Sidon  now  be- 
came apparent;  for  the  Sidonian  fleet  in  joining 
Alexander  was  an  essential  element  of  his  success 
against  Tyre.  After  aiding  to  bring  upon  Tyre  as 
great  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  their  own  city, 
they  were  so  far  merciful  that  they  saved  the  lives  of 
many  Tyrians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships, 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Sidon  (Q.  Cuitius, 
iv.  4, 15).  From  this  time  Sidon,  being  dependent 
on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important 
political  part  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again 
a  flourishing  town — and  l'olvbius  (v.  70)  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Antiochus  in  his  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philopator  encamped  over  against  Sidon 
(B.C.  218),  but  did  not  venture  to  attack  it  from 
the  abundance  of  its  resources,  and  the  great  number 
cf  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or  refugees.  Sub- 
sequently, according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §2), 
Julius  Caesar  wrote  a  letter  respecting  Hyrcnnus, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Magistrates,  Council  and 
Demos  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Sidonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  though 
Dion  Cassius  says  (lxiv.  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seditious 

b  Pliny  elsewhere  (.Vac.  Hitt.  xxxvL  65  [26 J)  gives  an 
account  of  the  supposed  accidental  invention  of  glass  in 
Phoenicia.  The  story  is  that  some  merchants  on  the  sea- 
shore made  use  of  some  lumps  of  natron  to  support  their 
cauldrons ;  and  that,  when  the  natron  was  subjected  to  the 


conduct.  Not  long  after,  Strabo  in  his  account  of 
Phoenicia,  says  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Both  were 
illustrious  and  splendid  formerly,  and  note;  but 
which  should  be  called  the  capital  of  Phoenicia,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhabitants"  (xvi.  p. 
756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
on  a  fine  naturally-formed  harbour.  lie  speaks  of 
the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  the  sciences  of  arith- 
metic and  astronomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunities were  afforded  in  Sidon  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds,  that  in  his  time,  there  were  distinguished 
philosophers, nativesofSidon, as Boethus,  with  whom 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  his  bro- 
ther Diodotus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these 
names  were  Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  Strabo's  time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the 
educated  classes  at  least,  both  in  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of 
Sidon  when  it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about 
fitly  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most 
northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
his  journeys.  Pliny  notes  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  Sidon  (Nat.  Hitt.  v.  17  (19;  ;>>  and  during  the 
Roman  period  we  rnay  conceive  Tyre  and  Sidon  as 
two  thriving  cities,  each  having  an  extensive  trade, 
and  each  having  its  staple  manufacture ;  the  latter 
of  glass,  and  Tyre  of  purple  dyes  from  shell-fish. 

There  is  no  Biblical  reason  tor  following  minutely 
the  rest  of  the  history  of  Sidon.  It  shared  gene- 
rally the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the  exception  that 
it  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered  accordingly 
more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal  year  1291  B.C. 
Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to  have  fallen  quite 
so  low  as  Tyre.  Through  Fakhr  ed-Dln,  emir  of  the 
Druses  between  1594  and  1634,  and  the  settlement 
at  Sayda  of  French  commercial  houses,  it  had  a  re- 
vival of  trade  in  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18  th 
century,  and  became  the  principal  city  on  the 
Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the  east  and 
the  west  (see  Memoires  da  Chevalier  d'Arvieux, 
Paris,  1735,  torn.  i.  p.  294-379).  This  was  put 
an  end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence 
and  oppression  (Hitter's  Erdkunde,  Siebzehnter 
theil,  erste  abtheilung,  drittes  buch,  pp.  405-6), 
closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  was  at  one  time  estimated  at  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population,  if  it  ever  approached 
such  a  high  point,  has  since  materially  decreased, 
and  apparently  does  not  now  exceed  5000 ;  but  the 
town  still  shows  signs  of  foimer  wealth,  and  the 
houses  are  better  constructed  and  more  solid  than 
those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built  of  stone. 
Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls 
(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  iii.  p.  418-419). 
As  a  protection  against  the  Turks,  its  ancient  har- 
bour was  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth  by  the 
ciilers  of  Fakhr  ed-Din,  so  that  only  small  boats 
can  now  enter  it ;  and  larger  vessels  anchor  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  only  protected  from  the 
south  and  east  winds  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Palestine,  1858,  p.  398).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe  now  mainly  passes  through 
Beyrout,  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre ; 
and  the  natural  advantages  of  Beyrout  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  purposes  of  modern  navigation,  are  so 

action  of  fire  in  conjunction  with  the  sea  sand,  a  trans 
lucent  vitreous  stream  was  seen  to  flow  along  the  ground 
This  story,  however,  Is  now  discredited;  as  it  requires 
Intense  furnace  heat  to  produce  the  fusion.  See  article 
-  Qlass  "  In  the  Encyclopaedia  BriUamiax,  8th  edition. 
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decided  that  it  is  certain  to  maintain  its  present 
superiority  over  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  in 
our  own  times  no  important  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  or  near  Tyre,  the  case  is 
different  with  Sidon.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  sepul- 
chres in  the  rock,  and  there  are  likewise  sepulchral 
caves  in  the  adjoining  plain  (see  Porter,  Encyclop. 
Britann.  1.  a).  "In  January,  1855,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "one  of  the  sepulchral  caves  was  acci- 
dentally opened  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  S.E.  of  the 
city,  and  in  it  was  discovered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  Phoenician  monuments  in 

eiistence.    It  is  a  sarcophagus  the  lid 

of  which  is  hewn  in  the  form  of  a  mummy  with 
the  face  bare.  Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  hd  is  a 
perfect  Phoenician  inscription  in  twenty-two  lines, 
and  on  the  head  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is  another 
almost  as  long."  This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the 
Nineveh  division  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  Louvre. 
At  first  sight,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed 
may  be  easily  mistaken ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  black  marble.  On  the  authority,  however, 
of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  examined  it  very 
clusely,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  sarcophagus  is  of 
black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  more 
abundant  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
are  decidedlyof  the  Egyptian  type, arid  the  head-dress 
is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  bird  sculptured  on 
what  might  seem  the  place  of  the  right  and  left 
shoulder.  There  can  therefore  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  sarcophagus  was  either  made  in 
Egypt  and  sent  thence  to  Sidon,  or  that  it  was  made 
in  Phoenicia  in  imitation  of  similar  works  of  art  in 
Egypt.  The  inscriptions  themselves  are  the  longest 
Phoenician  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to 
our  times.  A  translation  of  them  was  published 
by  Professor  Dietrich  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and 
by  Professor  Ewald  at  tidttingen  in  1856.  The 
predominant  idea  of  them  seems  to  be  to  warn  all 
men,  under  penalty  of  the  monarch's  curse,  against 
opening  his  sarcophagus  or  disturbing  his  repose  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  especially  in  order  to  search 
for  treasures,  of  which  he  solemnly  declares  there  are 
none  in  his  tomb.  The  king's  title  is  "  King  of  the 
Sidonians ;"  and,  as  is  the  case  with  Ethbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  there  must 
remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title  ordi- 
narily assumed  by  kings  of  Sidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  signification.  We  learn  from  the  inscription 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 
With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  the  king's  reign, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  conclusive  indication. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  he  reigned  not  Ions;  before 
the  1 1th  century  B.C.  L^- T0 


Com  of  Ziduu. 


•  The  only  instance  bi  the  Audi.  Vers,  of  the  use  of  F 
id  «  proper  name. 
<■  I  Chr.  nil.  1  and  20. 


ZIKLAG 

ZIDON'IANS  Ex.  xxxii.  30,  D'JTV, 

D'3iTV,  Q^Y,  and  once  (1  K.  xi.  33)  J'm: 
2i5o>n£»,  exc.  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  orpanryol  'Aovovv: 
Submit,  exc.  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  venatora).  The  inha- 
bitants of  Zidon.  They  were  among  the  nations 
of  Canaan  left  to  practise  the  Israelites  in  the  art 
of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  colonies  of  them  appear 
to  have  spread  up  into  the  hill  country  from  Le- 
banon to  Misrephoth-maim  (Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whence 
in  later  times  they  hewed  cedar-trees  for  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4).  They  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  first  entrance  into  the  country  t  Judg. 
x.  12),  and  appear  to  hare  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless 
life  (Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing 
timber  (1  K.  v.  6),and  were  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Solomon.  They  were  idolaters,  and  worshipped 
Ashtoreth  as  their  tutelary  goddess  ( 1  K.  xi.  5,  S3 ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  13),  as  well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from 
whom  their  king  was  named  (IK.  xvi.  31 ).  The 
term  Zidouians  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 
beeu  extended  iu  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians 
among  the  Greeks,  in  Ez.  xxxii.  30,  the  Vulgate 
read  D'TX,  the  LXX.  probably  TVti  nb,  for 

ItW  »3hV.    Zidonian  women  (n'VJlV :  S»poi, 

t  -:    •    •  •  : 

Sidoniae)  were  in  Solomon's  harem  (1  K.  xi.  1). 

ZLF*.  (If:  vturf;  Alex,  (turn:  Zio),  1  K.  vi. 
37.  [Month.] 

ZI'HA  (KtVV:  Zovtfa,  Alex.  Ze-vuf, 

2icua:  Siha,  Soha).  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  were 
a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  46).  2.  (Vat.  omits ; 
Alex.  Ziad:  Soaha.)  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Ophel  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a  family,  and  so  identical  with  the  preceding. 

ZDi'LAG  ( A?V,  and  twice  b  j!?p»Y :  2e«A-<i«r, 
once  SiKeXdVc ;  inChron.'flitXa,  2mk\5,  ZvyXdV; 
Alex.  ZuteAay,  but  also  2int\ty,  2eacXa;  Joseph. 
SexeXa:  Sicekg).  A  place  which  possesses  a 
special  interest  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
and  the  private  property  of  David.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
Josh,  xv.,  where  it  is  enumerated  (ver.  31)  amongst 
those  of  the  extreme  south,  between  Hormah  (or 
Zephath)  and  Madmannah  (possibly  Beth  maica- 
both).  It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connexion, 
amongst  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next 
encounter  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He 
resided  there  for  a  year  e  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ; 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam. 
i.  1,  iv.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron 
(ii.  1).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned,  in  company 
with  Beersheba,  Hazarshiial,  and  other  towns  of  the 
south,  as  being  reinhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah 
after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  determine, 
notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  *'  the  south  "  {tugtb)  seems  certain, 
both  from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from 
its  mention  with  "the  south  of  the  Cherethites"  and 
"  the  south  of  Caleb,"  some  of  whose  descendant* 
we  know  were  at  Ziph  and  Maon,  perhaps  even  at 

•  JosephusT^tuT vL initio)  gives  this  as  one  month 
and  twenty  days. 
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Paran  (1  Sam.  xiv.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  this 
ii  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  and  with  the  fact — which  follows  from 
the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  (see  9, 10,  21)— that 
it  was  north  of  the  Brook  Besor.  The  word  em- 
ployed in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  7,  11,  to  denote  the 
region  in  which  it  stood,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
haa-Shefelah,  as  it  must  have  been  had  Ziklag  stood 
in  the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  bat  hat-Sudeh, 
which  Prof.  Stanley  (8.  and  P.  App.  §15)  renders 
"  the  field."  On  the  whole,  though  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  suppose  (as  some  hare  suggested)  that 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south 
or  Negeb  country,  with  a  portion  of  which  the 
Philistines  had  a  connexion  which  may  hare  lasted 
from  the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  sadeh  is  used  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  for  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Amalekites,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  situated  far  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  or  near 
Kadesh.  The  name  of  Paran  also  occurs  in  the 
same  passage.  But  further  investigation  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  remove  the  residence  of  Nabal 
so  far  south.  His  Maon  would  in  that  case  be- 
come, not  the  Main  which  lies  near  Zif  and 
KOrinSl,  but  that  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Maonites,  or  Mehunim. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  tra- 
vellers. Mr.  Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey 
from  Gaza  to  Suez  in  1842  (in  Williams's  Holy 
City,  i.  46S-8),  was  told  of  "  an  ancient  site  called 
Asloodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with  some  ancient  walls," 
three  hours  east  of  Seb&ta,  which  again  was  two 
hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  heard  of  'Asl&j  as  lying  south- 
west of  jf i'M,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  (B.  R.  ii. 
201),  a  position  not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr. 
Rowlands.  The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Wilton  (Negeb,  209)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  at  pre- 
sent, and  until  further  investigation  into  the  dis- 
trict in  question  has  been  made,  to  do  more  than 
name  it.  If  Dr.  Robinson's  form  of  the  name  is 
correct — and  since  it  is  repeated  in  the  lasts  of  Dr. 

Eli  Smith  (^jJumX,  App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  1st  ed. 
p.  115a)  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this — the 
similarity  which  prompted  Mr.  Kowlands's  con- 
jecture almost  entirely  disappears.  This  will  be 
evident  if  the  two  names  are  written  in  Hebrew, 

J)?*,  &5T>.  [G.] 

ZIL'LAH  (H?S:  2«XAe5:  Sella).  One  of  the 
two  wives  of  Lantech  the  Cainite,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv.  19,  22,  23).  She  was 
the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain  and  Nanmah.  Dr.  Kalisch 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  regards  the  names  of  Lantech's 
wives  and  of  his  daughter  as  significant  of  the 
transition  into  the  period  of  art  which  took  place 
in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  the 
position  of  the  woman.  "  Naamah  signifies  the 
lovely,  beautiful  woman ;  whilst  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  lilegiving.  .  . .  The 
women  were,  in  the  age  of  Lantech,  no  more  re- 
garded merely  as  the  propagators  of  the  human 
family ;  beauty  and  gracefulness  began  to  command 
homage.  .  .  .  Even  the  wives  of  Lantech  manifest 
the  transition  into  this  epoch  of  beauty ;  for  whilst 
one  wife,  Zillah,  reminds  still  of  assistance  and  pro- 
tection "  shadow  "),  the  other,  Adah,  bears 


a  name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah,  and  like- 
wise signifying  ornament  and  loveliness." 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and 
Zillah  are  both  daughters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare 
children,  but  Zillah  was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in 
consequence  of  some  noxious  draught  which  her 
husband  gave  her  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  to 
prevent  her  from  bearing.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZILTAH  (riB^f :  ZeA*<{  :  Zelpha).  A  Syrian 

given  by  Laban  to  his  daughter  Leah  as  an  attend- 
ant (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a 
concubine.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher 
(Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxr.  20,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZILTHA'I  (»n^:  2oXo»(;  Alex.  2oAef: 
Selethaf).  1.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

2.  (ZcutaM;  FA.  2ipa6<(:  Salathi.)  One  of 
the  captains  of  thousands  of  Manasseh  who  deserted 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

ZIM1IAH  (PIBf:  Zo^m*  i  Alex.  Zafn/ux, 
Zt/ifidt:  Zamrna,  Zemma.)  1.  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). 

2.  (Zanftin.)  Another  Gershonite,  son  of  Shi- 
mei  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  42)  ;  possibly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  (ZtftfidS:  Zemma.)  Father  or  ancestor  of 
Joah,  a  Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  rind  the 
same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Jonh  as 
father  and  son  (1  Chr.  ri.  20).  Compare  "Ma- 
hath  the  son  of  Amasai "  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
the  same  in  1  Chr.  vi.  35 ;  "  Joel  the  son  of  Aza- 
riah  "  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  and  1  Chr.  vi.  36 ;  and 
"Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  2  Chr.  xxix.  12  with 
"  Kiahi  the  son  of  Abdi "  in  1  Chr.  vi.  44.  Unless 
these  names  are  the  names  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  their  recurrence  is  a  little  remarkable. 

ZIM'RAN  (JTOJ:  Zotfoav,  Z*nPpi/i;  Alex. 

ZePpiy,  ZtuPpav,  Ztppar :  Zamran).  The  eldest 
son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His 
descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe :  the  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.  Some  would 
identify  Zimran  with  the  Zimii  of  Jer.  xxv.  25, 
but  these  lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  form 
of  the  name,  as  found  in  the  LXX.,  has  suggested 
a  comparison  with  ZajBpdp,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Cinaedocolpitae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  west  of 
Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  this 
tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Kenda, 
was  a  blanch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  in  the 
most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  may  only 
hare  come  into  possession  of  Znbram  at  a  later  period 
(Kuobel,  Genesis).  Hitzig  and  Lengerke  propose 
to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris,  a  district 
of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  25) ;  but 
Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  Zamereni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modern  Beni 
Outran,  and  the  Baui  Zomaneis  of  Diodorus,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Forster  (Geogr.  of  Arabia,  1.  431 ),  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ZLM'RI  (nt?f :  Zaptyf :  Zambri).  1.  The  son 
of  Salu,  a  Simeonite  chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas 
with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv. 
14).  When  the  Israelites  at  Shittim  were  smitten 
with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of  Baal  Peor, 
and  were  weeping  before  the  tabernacle,  Zimri  with 
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a  shameless  disregard  to  his  own  high  position  and 
the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their  pre- 
sence the  Midianitess  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce 
anger  of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift 
vengeance  with  which  he  pursued  the  offenders,  he 
gave  the  first  indication  of  that  uucompromising 
spirit  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  The 
whole  circumstance  is  much  softened  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josephus  {Ant.  ir.  6,  §10-12),  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of  all  its 
vigour  and  point.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel  several  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
retorts  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had  taken  to 
wife  a  Midianitess,  and  twelve  miraculous  signs 
attend  the  vengeance  of  Phinehas. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering "tent"  of  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxv.  8.  Itwas 
not  the  ohel,  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but 
the  n3j5,  kubbih  (whence  Span,  alcova,  aud  our 
alcove),  or  dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas 
pursued  his  victims.  Whether  this  was  the  tent 
which  Zimii  occupied  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and 
which  was  in  consequence  more  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  than  the  rest,  or  whether  it  was,  as 
Geseuius  suggests,  one  of  the  tents  which  the  Midi- 
anites  used  tor  the  worship  of  Peor  is  not  to  be 
determined,  though  the  latter  is  favoured  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  lupanar.  The  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac 
it  is  rendered  a  cell,  or  inner  apartment  of  the 
tent.  [W.  A.  W.] 

2.  ('TOT:  Z<yuV;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5, 
ZaftApns  •  Zambri.)  Fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne 
for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  930 
or  929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chariots 
in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the  crown  by  the 
murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasba,  who,  after 
reigning  for  something  more  than  a  year  (compare 
1  K.  xvi.  8  and  10),  was  indulging  in  a  drunken  i 
revel  iu  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tirzah, 
then  the  capital.    In  the  midst  of  this  festivity  , 
Zimii  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all  , 
the  rest  of  Eaasha's  family.    But  the  army  which  I 
at  that  time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of ! 
Gibbethon,  when  they  heard  of  Elah's  murder, 
proclaimed  tlieir  general  Omri  king.    He  imme- 
diately marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took  the  city.  , 
Zimri  retreated  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  late 
king  s  palace,*  set  it  on  fire  aud  perished  in  the  ruins  i 
(1  K.  xvi.  9-20).   Ewald's  inference  from  Jezebel's  I 
speech  to  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  31).  that  on  Elah's  death  j 
the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murderer  with 
smiles  aud  blandishments,  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far-fetched.   [Jezebel.]        [G.  E.  L.  C] 

3.  (Zamri.)  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6). 

4.  Son  of  Jehoadah  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chr.  viii.  3<i,  ix.  42). 

5.  (Om.  iu  LXX. :  Zambri.)  An  obscure  name, 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxv.  25)  iu  probable  connexion 
with  Dedan,  Tenia,  Buz,  Arabia  (31$?),  the  mingled 
people  "  'ereb  "  (3^)Pf*l),  all  of  which  immediately 


•  The  word  is  JlDTt*.  which  Ewald  (after  J.  P.  Ml- 
dwells),  both  here  and  In  2  K.  xv.  25,  Insists  on  translating  ' 
M  hareni,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that  it  Is  ctynro-  | 
logically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  confirmation  of  bis  ' 
view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous  slave  of  women.   But I 
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piecede  it,  besides  other  peoples ;  and  followed  by 
Etam,  the  Medes,  and  others.  The  passage  is  of 
wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as  indicated 
above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  sons  of  the  East, 
the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  known  respect- 
ing Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or 
derived  from,  Zimkan,  which  see.       [E.  3.  P.] 

ZIN  (]]"S '.  2h»).  The  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  deseil  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Gh6r,  and 
Arabah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  por- 
tions of  them)  on  the  E,  and  the  general  plateau 
of  the  Tin  which  stretches  westward.  The  country 
in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  ter- 
races of  mountain  converging  to  an  acute  angle 
(like  stain  where  there  is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at 
the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge,  towards  which  alio 
they  slope.  Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  rent 
by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  into  the  Ghor,  the  remain- 
ing waters  running  by  smaller  channels  into  the 
Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  et-Jeib  also 
to  the  Gh6r.  Judging  from  natural  features,  in 
the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wadvs,  is  the 
region  in  question :  but  where  it  ended  westward, 
whether  at  any  of  the  abovenamed  terraces,  or 
blending  imperceptibly  with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite 
uncertain.  Kadesh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this  unknown 
boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  conterminous 
with  Judah ;  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  bolder 
of  Edom  (see Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii. 
14,xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.xv.  1).  The  researches 
of  Williams  and  Rowlands  on  this  subject,  although 
not  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  site  el-Kidcis  tor 
the  city,  yet  may  indicate  that  the  "  wilderness  of 
Kades,"  which  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Zin, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Wady  ifvrreh  westward. 
The  whole  region  requires  further  research ;  but  its 
difficulties  are  of  a  very  formidable  character. 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §6)  speaks  of  a  "  hill  called 
Sin  "  (Sty),  where  Miriam,  who  died  iu  Ksiicsa, 
when  the  people  had  "  come  to  the  desert  of  Zin," 
was  buried.  This  "  Sin  "  of  Josephus  may  recall 
the  name  Zin,  and,  being  applied  to  a  hill,  may 
jierhaps  indicate  the  most  singular  and  wholly 
isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Moderah  (Uadva, 
or  Madara),  standing  a  little  &  of  the  Wady  Fiirek, 
near  its  outlet  into  the  Gh6r.  This  would  precisely 
agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above  indicated 
(Num.  xx.  1 ;  Seetzen,  Eeitcn,  iiL  Hebron  to  Ma- 
dara;  Wilton,  Negeb,  127,  134).  [H.  H.] 

ZI'NA  (JO'J :  Ziftf :  Ziza).  Zizah  the  second 
son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  comp.  11)  the 
Gershouite.  One  of  Keunicott's  MSS.  reads  tCPl. 
Ziza,  like  the  I.XX.  and  Vulg. 

ZI'ON.  [Jerusalem.] 

ZI'OB  (TjTX :  Svpotf  ;  Alex.  Ziwp  :  Sir). 
A  town  in  tlie  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  with 
Hebron,  next  to  which  it  occurs  in  the  list.  By 
Eusebius  aud  Jerome  ( Onom.  2ia>p)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  village  between  Aelia  (Jerusalem )  and  EJeu- 
theropolis  (Beit  jibrin),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  A 

small  village  named  Sa'ir  (jjju»)  lies  on  the  road 

its  root  seems  to  be  D1X.  "  to  be  high  "  (Gesrnius) ;  and 
In  other  passages,  especially  lixtv.  xvliL  19,  the  meaning 
is  "  a  lotty  fortress,"  rather  than  "a  harem."  Ewald,  in 
Ills  sketch  of  Zimri,  Is  perhaps  somewhat  led  astray  by  the 
desire  of  finding  a  historical  parallel  with  Sardaaapalus. 
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between  Tek&a  and  Hebron,  about  six  mites  north- 
east of  the  latter  (Rob.  B.  B.  i.  488),  which  may 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Onomasticon; 
and  but  for  its  distance  from  Hebron,  might  be 
adopted  as  identical  with  Zior.  So  little,  however, 
is  known  of  the  principle  on  which  the  groups  of 
towns  are  collected  in  these  lists,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak,  positively  on  the  point,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  [G.] 

ZIPH  The  name  borne  by  two  towns  in 

the  territory  of  Judah. 

1.  (Motrin;  Alex.  IfWJfwp:  Ziph).  In  the 
south  (negeb) ;  named  between  Ithnan  and  Telem 
(Josh.  xt.  24).  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the 
history — for  the  Ziph  of  David's  adventures  is  an 
entirely  distinct  spot — nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been 
met  with.  From  this,  from  the  apparent  omission 
of  the  name  in  the  Vatican  LXX.,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  "and"  before  it,  Mr.  Wilton  has 
been  led  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
(Negeb,  85) ;  but  his  grounds  for  this  are  hardly 
conclusive.  Many  names  in  this  list  have  not  yet 
been  encountered  on  the  ground ;  before  several 
others  the  "  and"  is  omitted;  and  though  not  now 
recognizable  in  the  Vat.  LXX.,  the  name  is  found 
in  the  Alex,  and  in  the  Peshito  (Zib).  In  our  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  the  region  of  the  Negeb  it  is  safer 
to  postpone  any  positive  judgment  on  the  point. 

2.  ('Ofeifl,  Ztl<(>,  $  Zti$;  Alex.  Zup,  Zeup: 
Ziph.)  In  the  highland  district;  named  between 
Carmel  and  Jnttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The  place  is 
immortalized  by  its  connexion  with  David,  some 
of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes  took 
place  iu  its  neighbourhood  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15, 
24,  xxvi.  2).  These  passages  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  (midbar,  i.e.  a 
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waste  pasture  ground)  and  a  wood.  The  latter  has 
disappeared,  but  the  former  remains.  The  name 
of  Zif  is  found  about  three  miles  S.  of  Hebron, 
attached  to  a  rounded  bill  of  some  100  feet  in 
height,  which  is  called  Tell  Zif.  About  the  same 
distance  still  further  S.  is  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and 
between  them  a  short  distance  to  the  W.  of  the 
road  is  Titta  (Juttah).  About  half  a  mile  E.  of 
the  Tell  are  some  considerable  ruins,  standing  at  the 
head  of  two  small  Wadys,  which  commencing  here, 
run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These  ruins  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Robinson  (B.  R.  i.  492)  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Ziph,  but  hardly  bn  sufficient 
grounds.  They  are  too  far  from  the  tell  for  it  to 
have  been  the  citadel  to  them.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  tell  itself  is  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  place  which  was  fortified  by  Kehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8). 

'•  Zib  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles 
east  of  Hebron ;  •'  the  village,"  adds  Jerome,  "  in 
which  David  hid  is  still  shown."  This  can  hardly 
be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless  the  distance 
and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random,  or  the 
passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
At  7  Roman  miles  east  of  Hebron  a  ruin  is  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  Elsewhere  (under  "  Zeib  " 
and  "Ziph")  they  place  it  near  Carmel,  and  con- 
nect it  with  Ziph  the  descendant  of  Caleb. 

From  Eusebius  to  Dr.  Robinson  no  one  appears 
to  have  mentioned  Zif.  Yet  many  travellers  must 
have  passed  the  Tell,  and  the  name  is  often  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Arab  guides  (Stanley,  S.  &  P. 
101  •). 

There  are  some  curious  differences  between  the 
text  of  the  LXX  and  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages, 
which  may  be  recorded  here. 


Hebrew. 

1  Sam.  xxlil.  14.  .  .  .  remained  In 
the  mountain  In  the  wilderness  of 

Zlpb. 

15.  ...  In  the  wilderness  of  Ziph 
In  the  wood. 


19.  And  Ziphites  came  to  Saul. 

it.  And  they  arose  and  went  to 
Ziph  before  SauL 

xxvi.  1.  And  the  Ziphites  came 
nnto  Ssol 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  avxpoc, 
Ziph  of  the  negeb  to  be  Intended. 


Vatican  LXX.  (Mai). 

tKaBifn  iv  iftfiiuf  iv  Tt?  opfi 
Zet<f>t  iv  tq  yfl  T0  avxpwdcr 

iv  Tcp  opci  Tip  avxM»5ci  iv  Tp 
Kaivy  Zt\<t>,    yjt   KO.IVQ   [kcuvtj  = 

enn  read  for  ennt 

Kal  avtfJijirav  Ot  Zct^atot  «K  tt}« 

Kal  aviemjaav  <h  Zei^atoi  Kal 
ciroptvdqa'aj'  fp.irpotrdcp  S> 

K.  fpgorrat  oi  Z«upaIoi  cjc  r$c 
avx/ui&ovs  irpoc  rbv  2. 


Alex.  MX. 

 CTW  Ofltt  tV  TTJ  tptUHl 

avxi^it. 

.  .  .  Z«pp  <r  TTJ  Katyrj. 

 HOC 


'  dried  op."  "  parched,"  would  almost  suggest  that  the  LXX.  understood  the 

[G.] 


ZIPH  (ey»! :  Z/j9;  Alex.  ZupAf:  Siph).  Son  of 
Jchaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZIPH'AH(nD»f :  Z*<t>4;  Alex.  Zaupd :  Zipha), 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  family  is  enu- 
merated in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ZITHIMS,  THE  (D'D^il:  roes  Zct*afov>: 
Ziphaei). 


*  See  a  remark  curiously  parallel  to  this  by  Mar- 
mont  In  his  Voyage  between  Naplouse  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

b  Examples  of  the  same  Inconsistency  In  the  A.  V.  are 


The  inhabitants  of  ZiPK  (see  the  foregoing  article, 
No.  2).  In  this  form  the  name  is  found  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative 
it  occurs  in  the  more  usual b  form  of  . 

ZITHITES,  THE  ('LVfil:  ol  Zfubatot: 
Ziphaei),  1  Sam.  xxiii.«  19 ;  xxvi.  1.  [G.] 

ZIPHION  (JVBV :  -iwb&r:  Sephion).  Son  of 
Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16) ;  elsewhere  called  Zephon. 


found  In  Avm,  Avrrn;  Hoani,  Bonirm;  Phiustix, 
PHiusmrxa. 

•  In  this  passage  there  Is  no  article  to  the  name  in  the 
Hebrew. 
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ZIPHTBONCpBt:  AtQpavd';  Alez.Zc^fwra: 

Zephrona).  A  poiut  in  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxir. 
9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad  nnd  Hatsar-Enan.  If 
Zedad  is  Sudud,  and  Hatsar-Enan  Kurietem,  as  is 
not  impossible,  then  Ziphron  must  be  looked  for 
somewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 
But  the  whole  of  this  topography  is  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state  as  regards  both  comprehension  of 
the  original  record  and  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  in  tho  absence  of  more  information  we  must  be 
content  to  abstain  from  conjectures. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16,  17) 
the  words  "  Hazai-hatticon,  which  is  by  the  border 
of  Hauran,"  appear  to  be  substituted  for  Ziphron. 
The  Hauran  here  named  may  be  the  modem  Tillage 
ffauwdrin,  which  lies  between  SSdid  and  Kurie- 
tem, and  not  the  district  of  the  same  name  many 
miles  further  south.  [G.] 

ZIFPOR  (-ftS?,  and  twice  '"IB*:  2nr^(): 

Sepphor).  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  His 
name  occurs  only  in  the  expression  "son*  of 
Zippor"  (Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxiii.  18 ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  9  ;  Judg.  xi.  25).  Whether  he  was  the 
"former  king  of  Moab  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi. 
26,  we  are  not  told,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  himself 
ever  reigued.  The  Jewish  tradition  already  noticed 
[Moab,  p.  393  a]  is,  that  Moab  and  Midian  were 
united  into  one  kingdom,  and  ruled  by  a  king  chosen 
alternately  from  each.  In  this  connexion  the  simi- 
larity between  the  names  Zippor  and  Zipporah,  the 
latter  of  which  we  know  to  hare  been  the  name  of 
a  Midianitess,  pur  tang,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
suggests  that  Balak  may  hare  been  of  Midinnite 
parentage.  [G.] 

ZIFPORAH  (rn'BY:   3«rdN*>, ;  Joseph. 

3ar<pdpa :  Sephora).  Daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Gerahom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv. 
25,  xviii.  2,  comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recorded 
in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom 
(i y.  24-26),  the  account  of  which  has  been  examined 
under  the  head  of  Moses  (p.  427  6.  See  also 
Stanley's  JeicisA  Church,  114). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipporah  was  the 
Cushite  (A. V.  "Ethiopian")  wife  who  furnished 
Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their  attack 
on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  chief  ground 
for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a  passage  of  Habakkuk 
(iii.  7)  the  names  of  Cushan  and  Midian  are  men- 
tioned together.  But  in  the  immense  interval 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
period  of  Habakkuk  (at  least  seven  centuries),  the 
relations  of  Cush  and  Midian  may  well  have  altered 
too  materially  to  admit  of  any  argument  being 
founded  on  the  later  passage,  even  if  it  were  certain 
that  their  being  mentioned  in  juxtaposition  implied 
any  connexion  between  them,  further  than  that 
both  were  dwellers  in  tents  and  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  unless  the  events  of  Num.  xii.  should  be  proved 
to  be  quite  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  charge  could 
have  been  made  against  Moses  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage,  after  so  long  a  period,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren of  his  wife  must  have  been  several  years  old. 
The  most  feasible  suggestion  appears  to  be  that  of 


•  The  final  a  In  LX X.  and  Vulgate  is  due  to  toe  Hebrew 
particle  of  motion'-  *'  to  Ziphron." 


ZOAN 

Ewald  (Oachichte,  ii.  229,  note),  namely  that  the 
Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  concubine,  taken 
by  Moses  during  the  march,  through  the  wilderness 
— whether  after  the  death  of  Zipporah  (which  is 
not  mentioned)  or  from  other  circumstances  must 
be  uncertain.  This — with  the  utmost  respect  to 
the  eminent  scholar  who  has  supported  the  other 
alternative — the  writer  ventures  to  offer  as  that 
which  commends  itself  to  him. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  of  Zippor  and 
Zipporah,  and  the  possible  inference  from  that  simi- 
larity, have  been  mentioned  under  the  former  head. 
[Zippor.]  [G.] 

ZITH'RI  (nilD:  aeyjwt;  Alex.  S*6>« : 
Sethri).  Properly' "  Sithri ;"  one  of  the  sons  of 
Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Ex. 
▼i.  21 ,  "  Zithri "  should  be  "  Zichri,"  as  in  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

ZIZ,  THE  CLIFF  OF  0"*n  nfejJD : 

i)  imPtura  'A<ra4,  in  both  MSS. :  client  i 
Sis).  The  pass  (such  is  more  accurately  the  i 
ing  of  the  word  mailih ;  comp.  ADCHMW ;  Gcr, 
&c.)  by  which  the  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim,  made  their  way  up  from  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Jodah  near 
Tekoa  (2  Chr.  xx.  16  only ;  comp.  20).  There  can 
he  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  pass  of  Am 
Jidji — "  the  very  same  route,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  re- 
marks, "  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their  ma- 
rauding expeditions  at  the  present  day ;  along  the 
shore  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Jidy,  and  then  up  the  pass, 
and  so  northwards  below  Tekua"  {Bib.  Set.  L 
508,  530).  The  very  name  (which  since  it  has  the 
article  prefixed  is  more  accurately  haz-Ziz  than 
Ziz)  may  perhaps  be  still  traceable  in  el-l/isitai, 
which  is  attached  to  a  large  tract  of  table-land  lying 
immediately  above  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy,  between  it 
and  Tek&a,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  Wady  of 
the  same  name  {B.  R.  i.  527).  May  not  both  haz- 
Ziz  and  Husftsah  be  descended  from  Hazezon-tanstr, 
the  early  name  of  Engedi  ?  [G.] 

ZI'ZA  (Kt'T :  Zovfct :  Ziz*).  1.  Son  of  Shiphi 
a  chief  of  the  Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  made  a  raid  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 
herds of  Gedor,  and  smote  them,  "  because  there 
was  pasture  there  for  their  flocks  "  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

2.  <Z-n(i.)  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  the 
granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ZI'ZAH(nr{:  Zifcf:  Zixd).  A  Gershonite 
Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  11); 
called  ZlNA  in  ver.  10. 

ZO'AN  (Jjfif :  Tarfc :  Tanis),  an  ancient  city 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and 
by  an  Egyptian  name,  both  of  the  same  signification. 
Zoan,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  2C&.ITHj  2££.ltlt 

S.  XA-A-Ite,  2££.£.m»  the  Arabic  ^\jc 
(a  village  en  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tins,  Tanis, 
whence  the  Coptic  transcription  TA.ItetUC> 
comes  from  the  root  ]J)V,  "he  moved  tents'"  (U. 
xxxiii.  20),  cognate  with  JJH3,  "  he  loaded  a  beast 
of  burden ;"  and  thus  signifies  *'  a  place  of  de- 

»  Num.  axil.  10.  xxill.  18. 

«  In  LXX.  uiot  2..  except  In  Josh.  xxlv.  t.iniX 
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parture,"  like  D'MgV,  Zaanannim  (Joah.  lii.  33), 
or  D^SPV,  Zaanaim*  (Judg.  hr.  1 1 ),  "  removing*  " 

(Gesen.),  a  place  in  northernmost  Palestine,  on  the 
border  of  Naphtali  near  Kedesh.  The  place  juat 
mentioned  is  close  to  the  natural  and  constant 
northern  border  of  Palestine,  whether  under  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon  or  of  Hermon.  Zoan  lay  near 
the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of 
departure  or  removing,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
to  indicate  a  mere  resting-place  of  caravans,  but  a 
place  of  departure  from  a  country.  The  Egyptian 
name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA-AWAK,  A  vans,  Aovapts, 
means  "the  abode"  or  "house"  of  "going  out" 
or  "  departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  equivalent.* 

Tanis  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  31°,  E.  long.  31°  55', 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  which  was  formerly 
the  Tanitic  branch.  Anciently  a  rich  plain  extended 
due  east  as  far  as  Pelushua,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so 
that  in  a  south-easterly  direction  .from  Tanis  it  was 
not  more  than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of 
this  plain,  about  as  far  south  and  west  as  Tanis, 
was  anciently  known  as  "  the  Fields  "  or  "  Plains," 
rtJJULecyajUrr,  «  the  Marshes,"  Tit  *EAi|, 

'EAeopx'0!  or  "  the  pasture-lands,"  BowcoAfa. 
Through  the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean-coast, 
it  is  now  almost  covered  by  the  great  Lake  Menzeleh. 
Of  old  it  was  a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four 
of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Mile,  the  Pathmitic, 
Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and  swept  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tanis,  while 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  was  the  chief 
town  of  this  territory,  and  an  important  post 
towards  the  eastern  frontier. 

At  a  remote  period,  between  the  age  when  the 
pyramids,  were  built  and  that  of  the  empire,'  seem- 
ingly about  B.C.  2080,  Egypt  was  invaded,  over- 
run, and  subdued,  by  the  strangers  known  as  the 
Shepherds,  who,  or  at  least  their  first  race,  appear 
to  have  been  Arabs  cognate  with  the  Phoenicians. 
How  they  entered  Egypt  does  not  appear.  After  a 
time  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  a  certain 
Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exacting  tribute 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning  the 
fittest  places,  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assy- 
rians would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view 
finding  in  the  Salte  (better  elsewhere  Sethrolte) 
nome,  on  the  east  of  the  Bnbastite  branch,  a  very 
fit  city  called  A  vans,  he  rebuilt,  and  very  strongly 
walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with  240,000  men.  He 
came  hither  in  harvest-time  (about  the  vernal 
equinox),  to  give  corn  and  pay  to  the  troops,  and 
exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreigners.  This  is 
Manetho'8  account  of  the  foundation  of  Avaris,  the 
great  rtronghold  of  the  Shepherds.  Several  points 
are  raised  by  it.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  Manetho 
did  not  know  that  Avaris  was  Tanis.  By  his  time 
the  city  had  fallen  into  obscurity,  and  he  could  not 
connect  the  HA-AWAR  of  his  native  records  with 
the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks.  His  account  of  its  early 
history  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
Throughout,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  pride 
that  made  the  Egyptians  hate,  and  affect  to  despise, 
the  Shepherds  above  ail  their  conquerors,  except  the 
Persians.    The  motive  of  Salatis  is  not  to  overawe 


*  IM,  as  In  Joshua. 

k  The  identification  of  Z  «in  with  Avaris  is  due  to 
M.  de  Rouge. 


Egypt  but  to  keep  out  the  Assyrians ;  not  to  terrify 
the  natives  bat  these  foreigners,  who,  if  other  his- 
tory be  correct,  did  not  then  form  an  important  state. 
The  position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract,  Pelnsium,  Bu- 
bastis,  and  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great 
line  of  defence,  and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cul- 
tivated lands  to  the  east,  and  an  obstacle  to  an  in- 
vader, while  to  retreat  from  it  was  always  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians  held  the  river.  But  Tanis, 
though  doubtless  fortified  partly  with  the  object  of 
repelling  an  invader,  was  too  far  inland  to  be  the 
frontier-fortress.  It  was  near  enough  to  be  the 
place  of  departure  for  caravans,  perhaps  was  the 
last  town  in  the  Shepherd-period,  but  not  near 
enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt.  Pelu- 
sium  lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  far  north  [Sim] — and 
the  plain  was  here  narrow,  from  north  to  south, 
so  that  no  invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress; 
but  it  soon  became  broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  an  advancing  enemy  would 
leave  Tanis  far  to  the  northward,  and  a  bold  general 
would  detach  a  force  to  keep  its  garrison  in  check 
and  inarch  upon  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  An 
enormous  standing  militia,  settled  in  the  Bucolia, 
as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards  was  in  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  the  Delta,  and  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt,  and 
secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects 
we  believe  Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

Manetho  explicitly  states  Avaris  to  have  been 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  questioning  his  accuracy  in  this  matter. 
The  name  is  more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the 
place  of  departure  of  a  migratory  people,  whereas 
Avaris  has  the  simple  signification  "  abode  of  de- 
parture." 

A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
not  hitherto  explained,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  yean  before  Zoan  in  Egypt "  (xiii.  22),  seems 
to  determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  anciently 
the  City  of  Arba,  Kirjath-Arba,  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Anakim.  These  Anakim  were  of  the  old 
warlike  Palestinian  race  that,  long  dominated  over 
the  southern  Canaanites.  Here,  therefore,  the 
Anakim  and  Zoan  are  connected.  The  Shepherds 
who  built  Avaris  were  apparently  of  the  Phoenician 
stock  which  would  be  referred  to  this  race  as,  like 
them,  without  a  pedigree  in  the  Noachian  geo- 
graphical list.  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may  be 
dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some  older 
village  or  city  Were  succeeded  by  Avaris  matters 
little :  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 

What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city 
may  be  briefly  stated.  Apepee,  probably  Apophis 
of  the  xvth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who  reigned 
shortly  before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a  temple 
here  to  Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no 
other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed 
to  depart  by  capitulation,  by  either  Amosis  or 
Thummosis  ( Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV.),  the  first  and 
seventh  kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  monu- 
ments show  that  the  honour  of  ridding  Egypt  of 
the  Shepherds  belongs  to  Aahmes,  and  that  this 
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event  occurred  about  B.C.  1500.  Rameses  II.  em- 
bellished the  great  temple  of  Tunis,  and  was  followed 
by  his  son  Menptah. 

It  is  within  the  period  from  the  Shepherd-inva- 
sion to  the  reign  of  Menptah,  that  the  sojourn  and 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  rue  placed.  We  believe  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  as  well  as  the  oppressors 
were  Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and 
Zoan,  the  latter  probably  at  Zonn  only ;  though  in 
the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  the  time 
would  suit  the  annual  visit  Manetho  states  to  have 
been  paid  by  Snlatis.  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the 
narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh  dwelt. 
>  The  wonders  were  wrought  "in  the  field  of  Zoan " 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  43),  l^Vnb,  which  may  either 
denote  the  territory  immediately  around  the  city, 
or  its  nome,  or  even  a  kingdom  (Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. 
iTlb).  This  would  accord  best  with  the  Shepherd- 
period  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rameses  II. 
paid  great  attention  to  Zoan,  and  may  have  made  it 
a  royal  residence. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is 
the  xxist,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  his- 
tory is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  xxiind  dynasty,  founded  by  Shishak. 
The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  under  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to  Tanis ; 
and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  rise  of 
the  xxiiird.  The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite, 
and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contem- 
porary of  Tirhakab,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At 
this  time  Tanis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  history, 
as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors,  either  of 
Hoshea,  or  Ahaz,  or  else,  possibly,  Hezekiah : — "  For 
his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came 
toHanes"  (Is.  xxx.  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier-town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily 
the  capital.  But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more 
distinctly  points  to  a  Tanite  line  where  saying,  in 
"  the  burden  of  Egypt,"  "  the  princes  of  Zoan  are 
become  fools ;  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived " 
(xix.  13).  The  doom  of  Zoan  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel: 
"  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xix.  14),  where  it  occurs 
among  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

"  The  plain  of  Sail  is  very  extensive,  but  thinly 
inhabited :  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and,  when  looking  from  the 
mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the 
distant  palms  of  indistinct  Tillages,  we  perceive  the 
desolation  spread  around  it  The  '  field '  of  Zoan, 
is  now  a  ban-en  waste :  a  canal  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilize  the  soil ;  '  fire '  has 
been  set  in  <  Zoan ;'  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals 
or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now  the  habita- 
tion of  fishermen,  the  resort  of  wild  beasts,  and  in- 
fested with  reptiles  and  malignant  fevers."  It  is 
"  remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent  of  its 
mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  nearly  J  of  a  mile  from  E.  to  W.  The 
area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  house*.  The  temple  was  adorned 
by  Rameses  II.  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most 
of  its  sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its 
remains  prove  its  former  grandeur.  The  number 
of  its  obelisks,  ten  or  twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  un- 


•  Oen.  xix.  22,  3a 

"•  In  the  Targnm  Psondqjonatban,  to  vers.  22,  23,  the 


equalled,  and  the  labour  of  transporting  them  from 
Syene  shows  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  oldest  name  round  here  is  that  of  Se- 
sertesen  III.  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  latest  that 
of  Tirhakah  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Handbook, 
pp.  221,  222).  Recently,  M.  Mariette  has  made 
excavations  on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  tl* 
Shepherd-period,  showing  a  markedly-characteristic 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  face  and 
figure,  but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  afterwards 
appropriated  by  the  Egyptian  kings.     [R.  S.  P.] 

ZO'AB  (TJ(if,  and  twice*  TJ?1V ;  Samar. 
throughout  U?X:  Zoyopa,  irrr&p,  Zoyif;  Joseph. 
Zoiip,  tA  Zoapa,  or  Ziiapa :  Segor).  One  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its 
original  name  was  Bela,  and  it  was  still  so 
at  the  time  of  Abram's  hist  residence  in  Canaan 
(Gen.  xiv.  2, 8).  It  was  then  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan  " — Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiira  (see  also  xiii.  10; 
but  not  x.  1 9)— and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings 
of  those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  host 
which  ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot. 
In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot,  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion,  according  to  the  quaint  statement 
of  the  ancient  narrative,  that  the  change  in  its 
name  took  place  (xix.  22,  23, 301>  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  view  from  Pisgah 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  and  it  appears  to'  have  been 
known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are  all  the  notices  of 
Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  ciccar, 
the  "  plain  "  or  "  circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan,"  and  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was 
very  near  to  Sodom— sufficiently  near  for  Lot  and 
his  family  to  traverse  the  distance  in  the  time 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  morning  and 
the  actual  rising  of  the  sun  (ver.  1 5, 23,  27).  The 
definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably  will 
always  be,  a  mystery,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  that  the  cities  of  the  plain  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  they  were.  The  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion have  been  already  indicated  under  Sodoh 
(p.  1339  a),  but  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  here 
more  at  length.    They  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  its 
present  form  since  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  (The  conviction  of  the  writer  is  that 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  lake,  but  everyone  will 
agree  as  to  the  northern  portion,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  argument.)  The 
Jordan  therefore  at  that  date  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake  pretty  nearly  where  it  does  now,  and  thus 
the  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  unless  unconnected  with 
the  river,  must  have  lain  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 

(6.)  The  plain  was  within  view  of  the  spot  from 
which  Abram  and  Lot  took  their  survey  of  the 
country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13),  and  which,  if  theie  is  any 
connexion  in  the  narrative,  was  "  the  mountain 


name  of  Zoar  Is  given  and  the  play  on  the  •small. 
ne»s"  of  the  town  in  suppressed. 
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east  of  Bethel,"  "  between  Bethel  and  Ai,"  with 
*'  Bethel  on  the  west  nnd  Ai  on  the  east"  (xiii.  3, 
xii.  8).  Now  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  it  plainly  visible  from  the  hills  east  of 
Beittn — the  whole  of  that  rich  and  singular  valley 
spread  out  before  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  only 
too  far  off  to  be  discerned,  but  is  actually  shut  out 
from  view  by  intervening  heights. 

(e.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Hoses  from 
Pisgah  the  ciccar  is  more  strictly  defined  as  "  the 
ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho"  (A.  V.  "plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho "),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
study  of  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  "  plain 
of  Jericho"  can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  (not 
a  very  ancient  authority  in  itself,  but  still  valuable 
as  a  storehouse  of  many  ancient  traditions  and  ex- 
planations), in  paraphrasing  this  passage,  actually 
identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho — "  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the 
palms,  that  b  Zefir "  (TJJV)' 

These  considerations  appear  to  the  writer  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Zoar  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far 
from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are  in  pos- 
session of  that  country  as  their  original  seat  when 
they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  "  mountain  "  in  which  Lot  and 
his  daughters  dwelt  when  Moab  and  Ben-Ammi 
were  born  was  the  "  mountain"  to  which  he  won 
advised  to  flee  by  the  angel,  and  between  which 
and  Sodom  stood  Zoar  (xix.  30,  compare  17, 19). 
It  is  also  in  favour  of  its  position  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  the  earliest  information  as  to  the  Moabites 
makes  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Heshbon, 
N.E.  of  the  Lake,  not,  as  afterwards,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S.E.,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  it*  situation.  True 
they  abound  with  the  names  of  places,  apparently  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  they  are  places  (with  only  an 
exception  or  two)  not  identified.  Still  it  is  remark- 
able that  one  of  these  is  Elealeh,  which,  if  the  modern 
el-Aal,  is  in  the  parallel  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  that  another  is  the  Waters  of  Nimrim,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  identical  with  Wady  Nimrtn, 
opposite  Jericho.  Wady  Seir,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Nimrtn,  is  suggestive  of  Zoar,  but  we  are  too  ill- 
informed  of  the  situations  and  the  orthography  of  the 
places  east  of  Jordan  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post-biblical  sources  we  find  a  considerable  difference. 
In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or  less 
precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Thus 
Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its  name  (Zodp)  to 
his  day  (Ant.  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 


•  The  Samaritan  Text  and  Version  afford  no  light  on 
this  pussg3,  as  they,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  divine, 
have  thrown  the  whole  into  confusion. 

*  None  of  these  places,  however,  can  be  seen  from 
Bern  Saim  (Rob.  I.  491). 
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means  the  country  lying  S.E.  of  the"  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Petra  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4;  Ant.  xiv. 
1,  §4).  The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  the  same 
tenor :  —the  Dead  Sea  extended  from  Jericho  to 
Zoar  (Zoopay ;  Onom.  BiKcuraa.  i)  aXvirn).  Phaeno 
lay  between  Petra  and  Zoar  (To.  *tviiv).  It  still 
retained  its  name  (Zvopcf),  lay  close  to  (iropo- 
KHiiirri)  the  Dead  Sea,  was  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, and  contained  a  garrison  of  Roman  soldiers ; 
the  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourished,  and  tes- 
tified to  its  ancient  fertility  (lb.  BaKi). 

To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St.  Jerome  adds 
little  or  nothing.  Paula  in  her  journey  beholds 
Segor  (which  Jerome  gives  on  several  occasions  as 
the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  in  opposition  lo  Zoom 
or  Zoara,  the  Syrian  form)  from  Capbar  Barucha 
(possibly  Beni  Nairn,  near  Hebron),  at  the  same 
time  with  Engaddi,  and  the  land  where  once  stood 
the  four  cities ;  *  but  the  terms  of  the  statement  are 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to  its  posi- 
tion (Epist.  cviii.  §11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Is.  xv.  5,  he  says  that  it  was  "  in  the  boundary  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,"  and  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word 
vectis  to  translate  IWT3  (A.  V.  "  his  fugitives," 
marg.  " borders;"  Gesen.  fiiichtiinge).  The  terra 
P/tilisthiim,  unless  the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only 
mean  the  land  of  •Palestine— i.  e.  (according  to  the 
i  naccurate  usage  of  later  times)  of  Israel — as  opposed 
to  Moab.  In  his  Quaettkmet  Hebraicae  on  Gen.  xix. 
30  (corap.  xiv.  3)  Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  Jewish  conjecture,  that  the  later 
name  of  Zoar  was  Shalisha: — "  Bale  primum  et 
postea  Salisa  appellate"  (comp.  also  his  comment 
on  Is.  xv.  5).  But  this  is  probably  grounded  merely 
on  an  interpretation  of  shalithiyeh  in  Is.  xv.  5,  as 
connected  with  bela,  and  as  denoting  the  "third " 
destruction  of  the  town  by  "earthquakes."' 

In  more  modern  times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the 
Crusading  historians.  Fulcher  (Gesta  Dei,  405, 
quoted  by  von  Raumer,  239)  states  that "  having  en- 
circled (girato)  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  th» 
road  from  Hebron  to  Petra,  we  found  there  a  large 
village  which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming 
situation,  and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  begat, 
to  enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia."  The  palms  are 
mentioned  also  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  30)  as 
being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  place  to  be  called 
Villa  Pahnarum,  and  Palmer  (i.  e.  probably  Pau- 
micr).  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.D.  1320)  does  not  specify 
its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was  adjacent  to 
the  lake  and  the  ghor,  but  he  testifies  to  its  then 
importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Bahret- 
zeghor  (see  too  Ibn  idris,  in  Keland,  272).  The 
natural  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is, 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive 
ruins  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady 
were  those  of  Zonr,  is  therefore  probably  accurate. 

The  name  Dra'a  or  Dera'alt  (JuBji),  which  they, 

Poole  (Geojr.  Journ.  xxvi.  63),  mid  Burckhardt 
(July  15),  give  to  the  valley,  may  even  without 
violence  be  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  Zoar. 


•  Similarly,  Stephanas  of  Byianllura  places  Zoar  h 
naAaurnVft  (quoted  by  Roland,  loss). 

'  See  Rahmer,  Die  Htbr.  Tradit.  in  Hiermt/mm  (Bres- 
Ian,  1861),  p. ». 
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Zoar  was  included  in  the  province  of  Palestina 
Tertia,  which  contained  alio  Kerak  and  Areopolis. 
It  was  an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  archbishopric  of  Petra ;  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its 
bishop  Musonius,  and  at  the.  Synod  of  Constantinople 
(a.d.  536)  bv  John  (Le  Quien,  Orient  CVimt.  iii. 
743-6). 

4.  To  the  statements  of  the  mediaeval  travellers 
just  quoted  there  are  at  least  two  remarkable  excep- 
tions. (1.)  Brocardus  (cir.  A.D.  1290),  the  author 
of  the  Descriplto  Terrae  Sanctae,  the  standard 
"  Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resident  in  the 
country,  states  (cap.  vii.)  that  "  five  leagues! 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  Segor, 
situated  beneath  the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between 
which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  statue  of 
salt."  k  True  he  confesses  that  all  his  efforts  to  visit 
the  spot  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Saracens ;  but 
the  passage  bears  marks  of  the  greatest  desire  to 
obtain  correct  information,  and  he  must  have  nearly 
approached  the  place,  because  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  "  pyramids  "  which  covered  the  "  wells  of 
bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  those  of 
the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agreement 
with  the  connexion  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  of  Paula.  (2.)  The 
statement  of  Thietmar  (a.d.  1217)  is  even  more 
singular.  It  is  contained  in  the  11th  and  12th 
chapters  of  his  Peregrinatio  (ed.  Laurent,  Ham- 
burg!, 1857).  After  visiting  Jericho  and  Gilgal  he 
arrives  at  the  "  fords  of  Jordan "  (xi.  20),  where 
Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was  baptised,  and 
where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed  (22). 
Crossing  this  ford  (33)  he  arrives  at  "the  field 
and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorra."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words :— "  On  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
about  a  mile  (ad  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  Lord  was  baptised  is  the  statue  of  salt  into 
which  I.ot's  wife  was  turned  "  (47).  "  Hence  I  came 
from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom ;  which  is  now  called  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.  In 
the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sinned  with  his 
daughters  (xii.  1-3).  After  this  I  passed  the  vine- 
yard of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Engaddi.  . .  .  Next  I 
came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid  . .  .  leaving 
on  my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  tarried.  ...  At  last  I  came  to  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain. 
...  A  plain  country,  delightfully  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  either  woods  or  single  trees ; 
hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub  (4-15). .  . .  After  this 
I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok  '  (xiv.  1). 

Making  allowance  for  the  confusion  into  which 
this  traveller  seems  to  have  fallen  as  to  Engaddi 


*  The  distance  from  Jericho  to  Engedi  Is  understated 
here.  It  Is  really  about  24  Engtlsh  miles. 

h  In  the  map  to  tbe  Theatrum  Terrae  Sanctae  of  Adri* 
chomlus,  Sodom  Is  placed  witbln  the  I  jure,  at  its  N.W. 
end ;  Segor  near  it  on  the  shore ;  and  the  Statu*  Sails 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Torrent  (apparently  Kidron). 

*  Thietmar  did  not  return  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Front  the  torrent  Jabbok  he  ascended  the  mountains  of 
Abarim.  He  then  recrossed  the  plain  of  Heshbon  to  the 
liver  Amon  ;  and  passing  the  ruins  of  Robda  (Kabba), 
andCrach  (Kerak),  and  again  crossing  the  Arnou  (pro- 
bably the  Wady  ol  A  buy),  reached  the  top  of  >  very 


nnd  the  cavern  of  David,  it  seems  almost  certain 
from  his  description  that,  having  once  crossed  the 
Jordan,  he  did  not  recross  it,'  and  that  the  site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt,  and  Zoar, 
were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
the  two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  Taken  by  itself 
this  would  not  perhaps  be  of  much  weight,  but  when 
combined  with  the  evidence  which  the  writer  has 
attempted  to  bring  forward  that  the  **  cities  of  the 
plain  "  lay  to  the  north  of  the  lake,  it  seems  to  him 
to  assume  a  certain  significance. 

5.  But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocardus 
and  Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mediaeval 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  ed  Dra'a, 
how  can  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  inference 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particular 
only,  the  position  of  the  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake.  In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  only 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  locality  ordi- 
narilyk  assigned  to  Sodom.  For  if  Usdtim  be  Sodom, 
at  the  S.VV.  corner  of  the  lake,  its  distance  from  the 
Wudtj  ed  Dra'a  (at  least  15  miles)  is  too  great  to 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xix. 

This  has  led  M.  de  Snulcy  to  place  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zuveirah,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar 
arc  not  nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  are 
in  their  western  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  the  proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  away  from  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  cradle  of*Moab  and  Amnion."  If 
we  are  to  look  for  Zoar  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  place  it  at  the  Tell  m- 

Zoghal*  the  latter  part  of  which  name  (Jxjjj)  » 

almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  aud  that  of  Usdam,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain — to 
this  day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  rode 
resemblance  to  the  human  form — are  certainly  re- 
markable facts;  but  they  only  ndd  to  the  general 
mystery  in  which  the  whole  of  the  question  of  the 
position  and  destruction  of  the  cities  is  involved, 
and  to  which  the  writer  sees  at  present  no  hope  of 
a  solution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  Zoar  is  found  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  7,  following  (though  inaccurately)  tbe 
Keri  (111X1 ).  The  present  Received  Text  of  the 
A.  V.  follows  (with  the  insertion  of  "  and")  the 
Cethib  (TTIV').  In  either  case  the  name  has  no 
connexion  with  Zoar  proper,  and  is  more  accurately 
represented  in  English  as  Zohar  (Tsochar)  or 
Jezohar.  [G.] 

ZO'BA,  or  ZO'BAH  (Kite,  fiaiX:  3ov$i: 
Soba,  Suba)  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Syria, 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  monnrchs,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  if  exact  position  and  limits; 

high  mountain,  where  he  was  half  killed  by  tbe  cold. 
Thence  be  Journeyed  to  Petra  and  Uount  Hot.  and  at 
length  reached  the  Red  Sea.  His  itinerary  Is  full  of 
Interest  and  Intelligence. 

k  Though  incorrectly.  If  the  writer's  argument  for  lie 
position  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  is  tenable. 

*»  Dr.  Robinson's  arguments  against  this  proposal  of 
De  Saulcy  (».  K.  II.  107 ;  ill),  though  tbey  might  be  more 
pleasant  in  tone,  are  unanswerable  in  substance. 

■  The  Kcdjom  et-Mezorrhd  of  De  Saulcy.  The  gh  and 
rrk  each  strive  to  represent  tbe  Arabic  pAaw,  which  l> 
pronounced  like  a  guttural  rolling  r. 
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but  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  regarding  it  as 
lying  chiefly  eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending 
thence  north-east  and  east,  towards,  if  not  even 
to,  the  Euphrates.  [Stria.]  It  would  thus  have 
included  tJie  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain-chain 
which  shuts  in  Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high 
land  about  Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion 
of  the  Syrian  desert. 

Among  the  cities  of  Zobah  were  a  Hamath  (2  Chr. 
viii.  3),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  "'  Ha- 
math the  Great "  (Hamath-Zobah)  ;  a  place  called 
Tibhath  or  Betah  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
which  is  perhaps  Taibth,  between  Palmyra  and 
Aleppo;  and  another  called  Berothai,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  Beyrut.  (See  Winer,  Real- 
v>6rterbuch,  vol.  i.  p.'  155.)  This  last  supposition 
is  highly  improbable,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  have  intervened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
[Berothah.] 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed 
apparently  by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  com- 
mon head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Saul  engaged 
in  war  with  these  kings,  and  "  vexed  them,"  as  he 
did  his  other  neighbours.  Some  forty  years  later 
than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  singie  ruler,  Ha- 
dadezer,  son  of  Rehob,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
powerful  sovereign.  He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king 
of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  10),  while  he  lived  in 
close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
Beth- Rehob,  Ish-tob,  &c,  and  held  various  petty 
Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam. 
x.  19).  He  had  even  a  considerable  influence  in 
Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on 
one  occasion  to  obtain  an  important  auxiliary  force 
from  that  quarter  (ibid.  16 ;  compare  title  to  Ps. 
lx.).  David,  having  resolved  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  tract  of  territory  originally  promised  to  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  compare 
Gen.  xv.  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven 
thousand,  1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000 
footmen.  Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus, having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost 
22,000  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign.  Several 
of  the  officers  of  Hadadezer's  army  carried  "  shields 
of  gold  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand  iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid 
with  plates  of  the  precious  metal.  The  cities, 
moreover,  which  David  took,  Betah  (or  Tibhath) 
and  Berothai,  yielded  him  "  exceeding  much  brass  " 
(ver.  8).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  whether,  although  defeated,  they  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate  a  few 
years  later,  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive. 
The  war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
hired  the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  among 
others,  to  help  them  against  the  people  of  Israel, 
ana  obtained  in  this  way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount 
of  33,000  men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops  (2  Sam.  x.  9).  Ha- 
dadezer, upon  this,  made  a  last  effort.  He  sent 
across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia,  and  "drew 
forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river" 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in 
the  war.    With  these  allies  and  his  own  troops  he 


once  more  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Israelites, 
who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself,  the 
crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — a 
place,  the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain  (Helam) — 
where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their  new  allies 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  losing  between 
40,000  and  50,000  men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no 
more  hostilities.  The  petty  princes  hitherto  tri- 
butary to  Hadadezer  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
became  a  vassal  to  David. 

Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  HAVladezer — Rezon,  son  of 
Eliadah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam, 
and  "gathered  a  band"  (•'.«.  a  body  of  irregular 
marauders),  marched  southward,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  Damascus,  where  he 
reigned  (apparently)  for  some  fifty  years,  proving 
a  tierce  adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign 
of  Solomon  (IK.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was 
(it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah  itself. 
The  Hamath-Zobah,  against  which  he  "  went  up " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  3),  was  probably  a  town  in  that 
country  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which  be 
accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name, 
however,  is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to 
intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling 
thus  into  the  regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian 
armies.  Several  Assyrian  monarch*  relate  that 
they  took  tribute  from  Zobah,  while  others  speak 
of  having  traversed  it  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Palestine.  [G.  R.] 

ZO'BEBAH(n33Y:  Suflofti;  Alex.  Xufafii : 
Soboba).  Son  of  Coz,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

ZO'HABpn'V:  2adp:  Seor).  1.  Father  of 
Ephron  the  Hittitc  (Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). 

2.  (Sohar,  Soar.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10 :  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  called  ZeRah  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  24. 

ZOHEI/ETH,  THE  STONE  (nSfitn  )3K: 

Ai'flif  tov  Za>cA«0et ;  Alex,  top  \iBor  rou  Zoif\(0 : 
lapis  Zoheleth).  This  was  "  by  En  Rogel"  (IK. 
i.  9;;  and  therefore,  if  En  Rogel  be  the  modern 
Um-ed-Deraj,  this  stone,  "  where  Adonijah  slew 
sheep  and  oxen,"  was  in  all  likelihood  not  far 
from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  [En  Rogel.]  The 
Targumists  translate  it  "  the  rolling  stone  j"  and 
Jnrchi  affirms  that  it  was  a  large  stone  on  which 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attempting 
to  roll  it.  Others  make  it  "  the  serpent  stone " 
(Gesen.),  as  if  from  the  root  ^l"tt,  "to  creep." 
Jerome  simply  says,  "  Zoelet  tractum  sive  pro- 
tractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  water : 
but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "  the 
stone  of  the  conduit "  (rrWlfD,  Mazchelah),  from 
its  proximity  to  the  great  rock-conduit  or  con- 
duits that  poured  into  Siloam.  Bochart's  idea  is 
that  the  Hebrew  word  zohel  denotes  "  a  slow  mo- 
tion" (Hicroz.  part  i.  b.  1,  c  9) :  "  the  fullers 
here  pressing  out  the  water  which  dropped  from 
the  clothes  that  they  had  washed  in  the  well  called 
Rogel."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  some 
relics  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  massive  bieast- 
I  6  C  2 
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work  below  the  present  Bieiet  el-Hamra,  where 
the  donkeys  wait  for  their  load  of  skins  from  the 
well,  and  where  the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  beating  their  clothes* 

The  practice  of  placing  stdnes,  and  naming  them 
from  a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob 
did  so  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  22,  xxxv.  14;  see 
Bochart's  Canaan,  pp.  785,  786);  and  he  did  it 
again  when  patting  from  Labau  (Gen.  xxxi.  45). 
Joshua  set  up  stones  in  Jordan  and  Gilgal,  at  the 
command  of  God  (Josh.  iv.  9-20) ;  and  again  in 
Shechem  (Josh.  xxir.  26).  Near  Bethsbemesh 
there  was  the  Eben-gedolah  ("  great  stone,"  1  Sam. 
vi.  14),  called  also  Abel-gedolah  ("  the  great  weep- 
ing," 1  Sam.  vi.  18).  There  was  the  Eben-Bohan, 
"south  of  Jericho,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh, 
xv.  G,  xviii.  17),  "the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
of  Reuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ciccar,  or 
"  plain  "  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  Jacob's  eldest  bora,  for  which  the  writer 
once  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri  in  the 
15th  century  (Evagat.  ii.  82),  professes  to  have 
seen.  The  Rabbis  preserve  the  memory  of  this  stone 
in  a  book  called  Eben-Bohan,  or  the  touchstone 
'  Chron.  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  transl.  by  Bialloblotzky,  i. 
192).  There  was  the  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  be- 
tween Mizpeh  and  Shen,  Eben-Eter,  "  the  stone  of 
help"  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12).  There  was  the  Great 
Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacrifices,  after 
the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3:1).  There  was  the  Ebm-Ezel  ("  lapis  dis- 
cessus  vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  et  Davidis," 
Simonis,  Onom.  p.  1 56),  where  David  hid  himself, 
and  which  some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth. 
Large  stones  have  always  obtained  for  themselves 
peculiar  names,  from  their  shape,  their  position, 
their  connexion  with  a  person  or  an  event.  In  the 
Sinaitic  Desert  the  writer  found  the  Hajar-el-Bekab 
("stone  of  the  rider"),  Hajar-eUFul  ("stone  of 
the  bean"),  Hajar  Mnsa  ("stone  of  Moses"). 
The  subject  of  stones  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausted.  (See  the 
Notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindenthal  in  their  edition  of 
Genesis,  pp.  175,  226;  Bochart's  Canaan,  p.  785; 
Vossius  de  Idolatr.  vi.  38 ;  Scaliger  on  Eusebius, 
p.  198;  Heraldui  on  Arnobius,  b.  vii.,  and  El  men- 
horstius  on  ArnMus ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius  in 
his  edition  of  Minucius  Felix,  p.  1 5 ;  Calmet's  Frag- 
ments,^. 166,735,736;  Kitto's  Palestine.  See, 
besides,  the  works  of  antiquaries  on  stones  and  stone 
circles ;  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  curious 
Phoenician  Hajar  Chcm  in  Malta,  in  Tallack's  recent 
volume  on  that  island,  pp.  1 15-127.)      [H.  B.] 


*  We  give  the  following  Rabbinical  note  on  Zoheleth, 
from  the  Arabic  Commentary  of  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem, 
translated  by  Haarbrucker  :— 

"Ver.  8.  n^ntn  Verbum  ^rrj  signincatlonem  trepl- 
datlonls  babet  et  reptatlonis  et  cunctationis  In  lnccssu. 
Inde  Satumum  appellaverunt  propter  multos  ejus 

regressus  lncessusque  retrogrados.  Eoque  sententia  est 
In  verbis  NTtO  TI^TIt  CHI.  32,  6)  I.  e.  cunctabar  vobls 
respondere  consiliumque  rucum  voblscum  commuulc&re, 
propterea  quia  vos  verebar  ct  gravllalcm  aetatis  vestrae 
wJmlrabar.  Serpen  tea  "my  '^fflt  appvlluntur,  quia  in 
terra  serpunt,  et  ob  inccsMrm  suum  quasi  trepldantem 
cunciautemque.    Inde  purro  dicunt:  (Sabb.  fol  IS,  b.) 

Ybmrt  by  j'BBun  p  kSc  (via.  Mi«chn.  Mik- 

vaoth.  cap  5),  {'NY'l  j*PnT3  O'Om  I-  <=■  aqua  lenlter 
flnens  in  terra.   Korlasse  igitur  rpniTH  J3K  similiter 


ZOBAH 

ZO'HETH  (firm:  Z»av.  Alex.  Z*>x<»: 
Zoheth).  Son  of  Ishi  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  20). 

ZO'PHAH  (TOIX:  Ztxpd;  Alex.  Swpdp  : 
Suplta).  Son  of  Helem,  or  Hotham,  the  ton  of 
Heber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

ZO'PHAI  OBIS :  2oudif :  Sophai).  A  Ko 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel (1  Chr.  vi.  26  [11]).  In  ver.  35  he  is  called 
Zuph. 

ZO'PHAB  flBW:  2a.<pd>:  Sophar).  One  of 
the  three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  ilii. 
9).  He  is  called  in  the  Hebrew,  "  the  Naamathite," 
and  in  the  LXX.  "  the  Minaean,"  and  "  the  king  of 
the  Minaeans." 

ZO'PHIM,  THE  FIELD  OF  (D'D'X  nTP : 
ayoot  CKontin  :  locus  sublimit).  A  spot  on  •  or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  had 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  (Num. 
xxiii.  14).  If  the  word  sadeh  (rendered  "  field  *) 
may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "field 
of  Zophim  "  was  a  cultivated  *  spot  high  up  on 
the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgah.  But  that  word 
is  the  almost  invariable  term  for  a  portion  of  the 
upper  district  of  Moab,  and  therefore  may  have 
had  some  local  sense  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the  field 
of  Zophim  is  not  defined,  it  is  only  said  that 
it  commanded  merely  a  portion  of  the  encamp 
ment  of  Israel.  Neither  do  the  ancient  versions 
afford  any  clue.  The  Targum  of  Oukelos,  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Pcshito-Syriac  take  Zophim  in  the 
sense  of  "  watchers  "  or  "  lookers-out,"  and  trans- 
late it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a  Hebrew 
version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  that 
which  in  other  places  of  the  present  records  appears 
as  Mizpeh  or  Mizpah.'  May  it  not  be  the  same 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  (once 
only)  as  Mizpah-Moab  ? 

Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  Atiaris  with  Pisgah, 
mentions  ( Handbook,  300  a)  that  the  ruins  of  Main, 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  aie  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  plain,  which  he  regards  as 
the  field  of  Zophim.  [G.] 

ZO'BAH  (Him :  Softie,  tafia,  SopoS ;  Alex. 
2apaa,  Sapa,  Apaa  ;  Joseph,  laplaaa:  Sana). 
One  of  the,  towns  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  previously  mentioned 
(xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah,  among  the  places 

expllcandum  est,  ntmfrum  lapis  volutatus  et  hk  illic 
tractus,  queni  saepe  quasi  ludentes  volvebant ;  ant  seuaus 
est  enm  per  se  ralste  teretem  (volubtlem)  aodtriutk 
tnstar,  cirjus  latus  alteram  eJatius,  alteram  depressies 
esset  In  mod  urn  pontls  exstroctl.  In  quo  ad  locum  al- 
.tiorem  sine  gradlbus  ascendatur;  quern  vocaveront 
qualemqac  ad  altare  slruxerunt,  ut  eo  ascenderent.  qumn 
ad  altare  per  gradus  ascenderc  non  llceret  (Ex.  xx.  33). 
Nec  absurdutn  mini  vfdetnr  eundem  fulasc  liunc  laptdttn 
atquc  eum,  qui  In  Davldls  Jonathanique  historta  jjjjt 
^TKH  voratus  est,  quern  lnf  rpretantur  lapidem  via- 
torum,  ad  quern  videlicet  viatores  devertebjnL  TaTfUi 
b.  I-  K1TI3D  }3K  transtulit  i.  e.  altus;  fortasse  eons 
lapis  aKus  full  el  clatus,  quern  vfatores  e  kmgtnqt>o 
consplcerent." 

s  See  Stanley,  .v.  A  />,  Appendix.  y  is. 

c  The  Targum  treats  the  names  Mizpeh  and  Zoj>hUxi  as 
lilentical,  tran-lallng  tlieut  buth  by  WTOD. 
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in  th«  district  of  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  Zoreah).  In 
both  lists  it  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol, 
and  the  two  are  elsewhere  named  together  almost 
without  an  exception  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii. 
2,  8,  11 ;  and  see  1  Chr.  ii.  53).  Zorah  was  the 
residence  of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson. 
The  place  both  of  his  birth  and  his  burial  is  spe- 
cified with  a  curious  minuteness  as  "  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol;"  "in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg.  xiii.  25, 
xvi.  31).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chr.  (ii. 
53,  iv.  2),  the  "  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites"  are 
given  as  descended  from  (i. «.  colonized  by)  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  fortified 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  re-inha- 
bited by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  29,  A.  V.  Zareah). 

In  the  Onomastkon  (Sof)8o  and  "  Saara ")  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish 
traveller  hap-Parchi  (Zunz's  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii. 
441),  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.E.  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither 
is  the  distance  nearly  sufficient — with  the  modern 

village  of  Sir'ah  (&c ye),  which  has  been  visited 

by  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  iii.  153)  and  Tobler  (3«« 
Wand.  181-3).  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a 
sharp  pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
ranges  which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side 
of  the  Wady  Ghurdb,  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  branches  which  unite  just  below  Sir'ah,  and 
ibrm  the  great  Wady  Surar.  Near  it  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  Zanoah,  Bethshemesh,  Timnath, 
and  other  places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  The  position  of  SSr'ah  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets 
from  the  great  lowland,  explains  its  fortification  by 
Rehoboam.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
village,  "a  noble  fountain" — this  was  at  the  end  of 
April — "  walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones, 
and  gushing  over  with  fine  water.  As  we  passed 
on,"  continues  Dr.  Robinson,  with  a  more  poetical 
tone  than  is  his  wout,  "  we  overtook  no  less  than 
twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village, 
the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females 
bearing  water,  all  transported  us  bock  to  ancient 
times,  when  in  all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson 
often  in  like  manner  visited  the  fountain  and  toiled 
homeward  with  her  jar  of  water." 

In  the  A.  V.  the  name  appears  also  as  Za- 
reah and  Zoreah.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps 
most  nearly  accurate.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same 
in  all.  [G.] 

ZORATHITES,  THE  (»ny"Wf1 :  tou  'Apo- 

8tl ;  Alex.  r.  lapa&i:  Sarathi),  i.e.  the  people  of 
Zorah,  are  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  iv.  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  52,  is  stated  to  have  founded  Kirjath- 
jearim,  from  which  again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the 
Eshtaulites  "  were  colonized.  [G.] 

ZO'EEAH (njTlX :  'Via;  Alex. Sapoo:  Saraa). 

Another  (and  slightly  more  accurate)  form  of  the 
name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zorah,  but 


•  As  ir  reading  t|'V  (Tsiph),  which  the  original  text 
(Ctthib)  of  1  Chr.  vi  33  still  exhibits  for  Zupb  (see 
margin  of  A.  V.).  This  Is  a  totally  distinct  name  from 
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once  as  Zareah.  The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  all 
cases.  Zoreah  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xv.  33,  among 
the  towns  of  Judah.  The  place  appears,  however, 
to  have  come  later  into  the  possession  of  Dan. 
[Zorah.]  [G.] 

ZO'BITES,  THE  ('jn-XH:  'Haaptl ;  Alex. 

H<rooo«i :  Sarai),  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54),  apparently  (though  the  passage 
is  probably  in  great  confusion)  amongst  the  descend- 
ants of  Salma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab.  The 
Targum  regards  the  word  as  being  a  contraction  for 
"  the  Zorathites but  this  does  not  seem  likely, 
since  the  Zareathites  are  mentioned  in  ver.  52  of 
the  same  genealogy  in  another  connection. 

ZO BOB' ABEL.  (Zof>o0<£0eA :  Zorobabet),  1 
Esd.  iv.  13;  v.  5-70;  vi.  2-29;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11 ; 
Matt.  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iii.  27.  [Zerubbabel.] 

ZU'AB  :  layip  :  Smr).    Father  of 

Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23, 
x.  15). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF  (5|«  fTK:  tls 

tV  »2«(d>  ;  Alex,  tts  yvv  %iuj> :  Syr.  Peshito, 

>Oy  Ttur:  Vulg.  terra  Suph).   A  district  at  which 

Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  after  passing  through 
those  of  Shalisha,  of  Sbalim,  and  of  the  Benjamitesk 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evidently  contained  the  city 
in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6),  and 
that  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are  to 
be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from  the  "  tomb 
of  Rachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that  name 
is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  Zupb  is  connected  in  a  singular 
manner  with  Samuel.  One  of  his  ancestors  was 
named  Zupb  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35)  or 
Zophai  (ib.  27);  and  his  native  place  was  called 
Ramathaim-zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1). 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the 
"  land  of  Zuph  "  had  any  connexion  with  either 
of  these.  If  Ramathaim-zophim  was  the  present 
Neby  Samwil — and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  probability  that  it  was — then  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  Ramathaim-zophim  can  have  been 
in  the  land  of  Zuph,  when  the  latter  was  near 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  at  least  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  former.  Neby  Samvril  too,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  the  land  of  Zuph  was  outside 
of  it. 

The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zophim, 
Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephathah,  was  too  common  in 
the  hjoly  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  to 
permit  of  much  stress  being  laid  on  its  occurrence 
here. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in 
modern  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be 
found  in  Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles 
due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  soutb-west  of 
Neby  Samwil.  This  Dr.  Robinson  (5.  R.  ii.  8,  9) 
once  proposed  as  the  representative  of  Ramii'haim 
Zophim ;  and  although  on  topographical  grounds  he 
virtually  renounces  the  idea  (see  the  footnote  to  the 
same  pages),  yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly 
affect  its  identity  with  Zuph,  provided  other  con- 


Ziph(S|n)- 

t>  lfrodeed  the  "land  or  Yeminl"  lie  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 
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siderations  do  not  interfere.  If  Shalim  and  Shalisha 
were  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Taiyibeh,  then 
Saul's  route  to  the  land  of  Benjamin  would  be  S.  01 
S.W.,  and  pursuing  the  same  direction  he  would 
arrive  at  the  neighbourhood  of  Soba.  But  this  is 
at  the  best  no  more  than  conjecture,  and  unless 
the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a  good  distance  east  of 
Soba,  the  city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel 
took  place  could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to 
Rachel's  sepulchre. 

The  signification  of  the  name  Zuph  is  quite 
doubtful.  Gesenius  explains  it  to  mean  "  honey  "  ; 
while  Fiirst  understands  it  as  "abounding  with 
water."  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  when  the 
LXX.  version  was  made,  the  name  probably  stood 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  Ziph  (Tsiph).  Zophim  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  watchmen  or  lookers- 
out;  hence,  prophets;  in  which  sense  the  author 
of  the  Targum  has  actually  rendered  1  Sam.  ix.  5 — 
"  they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah."  [G.] 

ZUPH  :  2o*>  in  1  Chr.:  Suph).  A  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  35  [20]).  In  1  Chr.  vi. 
26  he  is  called  Zophai. 

ZUB  ("WV:  2oo>  =  Sur).  1.  One  of  the  five 
princes  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites 
when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  His  daughter 
Cozbi  was  killed  by  Phinehas,  together  with  her 
paramour  Zimii  the  Simeonite  chieftain  (Num. 
xxv.  15).  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way 
subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoritei  (Josh, 
xiii.  21). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  by  his 
wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

ZU'BIEL  (StPTW:  laupifc:  Suriel).  Son 

of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iii.  35). 

ZUBISHADDA'I  C"TC«T1V:  iovpuraSal : 
Suraaddaf).    Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief  of  the 


•  -  Senium  magis  quam  verbum  ex  verbo  transferentes  " 
(Jerome,  QvaaL.  Bebr.  in  am.).  Schumann  (Generis, 
231)  suggests  that  for  D'Tttil  they  read  D'JITJ?.  The 
change  In  the  Initial  letter  Is  the  same  which  Ewald 
proposes  in  Identifying  Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  0)  with  Amnion. 


o  Comparing  the  arable 
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tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19).  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  and  Ammishaddai,  the  only  names  in  the 
Bible  of  which  Shaddai  forms  a  part,  should  occur 
in  the  same  list.  In  Judith  (viii.  1)  Zuri shaddai 
appears  as  Salasadai. 

ZU'ZIMS,  THE  (D^Wrj:  ttvr,  ic-xvpi  is 
both  MSS. :  Zuzim;  but  Jerome  in  Quaat.  H<br. 
gentes  fortes).  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gen. 
xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signification  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  LXX.,  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  and  Sam.  Version  (with  an  eye  to  some 
root  not  now  'recognizable),  render  it  "strong 
people."  The  Arab.  Version  of  Saadiah  (in  Walton's 
Polyglolt)  gives  ed-Dahaktn,  by  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  a  proper  name  or  an  appellative  is 
intended.  Others  understand  by  it  "the  wan- 
derers" (Le  Clerc,  from  Mt),  or  "  dwarfs "  (Mi- 
chaelis,  Suppl.  No.  606).b  Hardly  more  ascertainable 
is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to  south. 
They  first  encountered  the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth 
Kaiuaim  (near  the  Leja  in  the  north  of  the  JTauran) ; 
next  the  Zuzim  in  Ham ;  and  next  the  Emim  in 
Shaven  Kiriathaim.  The  last  named  place  has  not 
been  identified,  but  was  probably  not  far  north  of 
the  Anon.  There  is  therefore  some  plausibility 
in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  (Getch.  i.  308  note;, 
provided  it  is  etymologically  correct,  that  Ham, 
OD,  is  DJf,  Am,  i*.  t.  Amnion ;  and  thus  that  the 
Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  were  identical  with  the  Zamznmmim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  succeeded  in 
their  land  by  the  Ammonites.  This  suggestion  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  Zamzdhhim,  but  at 
the  best  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  conjecture,  in 
respect  to  which  the  writer  desires  to  say  with 
Reland — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  titter 
sentence  with  which  to  conclude  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible — "  conjecturae,  quibus  non  delectamur."  [GJ 


(which  however  Geeenttn,  Tha.  sio  a,  resists),  sod  alter- 
ing the  points  of  Dna  to  0>J3,  as  it  Is  plain  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  read  them,  Michaells  Ingeniously  obtains  the 
following  reading :  "  They  smote  the  giants  in  Ashieroui 
Karnalm,  and  toe  people  of  smaller  (t .  e.  ordinary)  stature, 
who  were  with  them." 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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APPENDIX  A  TO  VOL.  L 


ARTICLES  UPON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

[Most  of  the  article,  relating  to  Natural  History  in  the  Firrt  Volume  hare  been  re-written  by  the  Eer. 
William  Houghton,  M.A.,  F.L.3.,  as  it  haa  been  thought  advisable  to  treat  this  subject  more  fully  than 
was  originally  contemplated.] 


ADAMANT 
ADAMANT  pnM!>,  shimir:  itafidrriyos : 
ndamus  ■).  The  word  Sh&mir  occurs  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  eight  of  these 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  "  briers "  >>  by  the 
A.  V.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvii. 
1  ;  Ez.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
used  in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically. 
In  Jer.  ivii.  1,  Shamir  ="  diamond"  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  "The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
i.  e.  the  people's  idolatry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
affections,  engraved  as  it  were  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  Shdmir=u  adamant." 
"As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  that  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the 
rebellious  house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  "— «  Tea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resistini: 
truth.  " 

The  LXX.  afford  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  hove  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  all,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  rvii.  1-5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however,  has  the 
passage,  and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila, 

Si,      Si-  5-  Gg 

•  Arab.j^L*  et jj+Z,  ,  <•  J.  y^LJl.  «*»«**. 

The  Chaldee  tCMStff. 

»  The  word  is  then  frequently  associated  with 
TVt5>,  "thorns." 

«  b  irvxi  aiatuandfy,  LXX.  Alex. ;  "  In  ungue 
adamantino,"  Vnlg. 

•  H  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond, 
which  is  only  pure  carbon  crystallised,  is  "  invincible  " 
by  tire.  It  will  burn ;  anil  at  a  temperature  of  14° 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing-  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

""Appendix.] 


ADAMANT 

Theodotion,  and  Sym machos,  "  with  a  nail  of 
adamant."'  "  Adamant"  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Ecclus.  xvi.  16. 

Onr  English  "Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,*  and  signifies  "  the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire." 
The  Greek  writers  '  generally  apply  the  word  to 
some  very  hard  metal,  perhaps  steel,  though  they 
do  also  use  it  for  a  mineral.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
referred  to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of 
Mamtu.  Dana  (Syst.  Mineral,  art.  Diamond) 
says  that  the  word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  several  minerals  differing  much  in  their 
physical  properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz, 
specular  iron  ore,  emery,  and  other  substances  of 
rather  high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now 
be  identified.  Nor  does  the  English  language 
attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ; 
sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the  diamonds  by 
it,  but  it  is  often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  sub- 
stance of  impenetrable  hardness.  Chaucer,  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  lode- 
stone."  In  modern  mineralogy  the  simple  term  Ada- 
mant has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamantine 
Spar  is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  that  which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying 
with  the  Shamir  or  Adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
above.    Moreover  the  Hebrew  root 1  (JShamar,  "  to 

.  '  Comp.  also  Senec.  Mereul.  Fur.  807 :  "  Adamante 
texto  vincire." 

'  Our  English  diamond  Is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adamant.    Comp.  the  French  diamante. 

h  Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Bote,  1182 ;  Shakspeare, 
Mid.  Night  Dr.  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  and  Troil.  and  Orets. 
Act  iii.  sc.  2  ;  Bacon's  Eisay  on  Travel. 

1  Furst's  Gmeordantia,  "IOC,  incidere,  impingrre. 
But  Gesenius,  Thes.  sub  voc.""}oe>,  i.  1.  TDD.  -<tib. 

-  T 

s  >  - 

horruit,  rifuit.    Whence  Arab.  Samur,  "an 

Fgyptian  thorn"  (see  Forskil,  Fl.  £g.  At.  exxiii.  176), 

ma  iyoL»>  adamat.   See  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.  s.  v. 
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out,"  "  to  pierce  "),  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  brier  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,11  it  is 
very  probable,  from  the  expression  in  Ex.  iii.  9,  of 
"  adamant  harder  than  flint' m  that  by  Shamir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum,  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups,  one  is 
crystalline,  the  other  granular;  to  the  crystalline 
varieties  belong  the  indigo- blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Sh&mtr  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  the  modern  Emery, 
extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances ;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  and 
"occurs  in  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  colour  is  smoke-grey  or 
bluish  grey;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint ;  but  many  sub- 
stances now  sold  under  the  name  of  emery  contain 
no  corundum."  ■  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery  is 
Smyris  or  Smiris,"  and  the  Hebrew  lexicographers 
derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Shamir.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  two  words 
are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  emery-ttonef  or  the  un-crystalline 
variety  of  the  Corundum. 

The  woid  Shamir  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name — once  as  the  name  of  a 
man 1  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situation,  or  to  oners 
and  thorns  abundant  iu  the  neighbourhood.' 

ADDEB.  This  word  in  the  teit  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17 
(margin,  arrow-make) ;  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  asp), 
xci.  13  (margin,  asp);  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin, 
cockatrice) ;  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the 
margin  has  adder,  where  the  text  has  cochatrice. 
Our  English  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous 
snake,  and  is  applied  in  tills  general  sense  by  the 

k  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  polishing  diamonds 
was  first  discovered  In  1450  by  Louis  Bergnen,  a  citi- 
sen  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  known  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Shimir  cannot  mean  diamond,  tot  it  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  precious  stones ; 
but  this  Is  not  the  case. 

m  "VVD  ptn.  That  IV,  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  applied  to  "  rock  "  generally,  yet  sometimes  —  Jlint, 
or  some  other  variety  of  qvarti,  seems  clear  from  Ex. 
lv.  25  :  "Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  ttont "  (IV), 
nir.  That  flint  knives  were  in  common  use  amongst 
Eastern  nations  is  well  known.  Compare  that  very 
interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv.  31. 

*  Ansted's  Mineralogy,  §394. 

•  vpvptc,  or  tf>c'pi«,  o-pifHs  est  appro  cZtor 
(Hesyahius) ;  <rnv«  Ai'«ot  Jori  (Dioscor.  v.  165). 
Both  statements  are  correct;  the  one  refers  to  the 
powder,  the  other  to  the  stone.  The  German  Smirgel, 
or  Sehmirgel,  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to 
be  of  Indian  origin,  comparing  asmira,  a  stone  which 


translators  of  the  A.  V.*  They  use  in  a  similar  war 
the  synonymous  term  asp. 

1.  Acsh&b  (3-iebj/:  iurwls-  aspis)  is  found  only 
in  Ps.  cxl.  3, "  They  have  sharpened  their  tongues  like 
a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips."  The 
latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  from 
the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  venomous 
serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writer*  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  express  the  evil  tempers  of  un- 
godly men  ;  that  malignity  which,  as  Bishop  Home 
says,  is  "  the  venom  and  poison  of  the  intellectual 
world"  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Job  xx.  14,  16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  ancient  versions  do  not 
help  us  at  all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  spider  by  Acsh&b. 
interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
similar  form.h  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  pi-ecision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Gese- 
nius  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,'  the  com- 
bined meaning  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush ;"  a  description  which  would  apply 
to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 


Toxtootor  Egjj*. 


The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  whki 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  piotnbilitv 

eats  away  iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a 
common  origin. 

*  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Uctodotui 
(vii.  69)  says  the  Aethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  engraved  seals. 

'  In  the  Keri.   The  Chethib  has  "HDi?.  Shorn ^r. 

'  It  will  be  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbi- 
nical table  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  worm 
Shamir.  See  Bochart's  Ilierosoiam,  vol.  lit  p.  84!, 
ed.  Rosenmilller,  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col. 
2455. 

*  Adder,  in  systematic  aoology,  is  generally  appHrd 
to  those  genera  which  form  the  family  i~ip*r  tAat 
— Asp,  to  the  Fipera  Aspis  of  the  Alps. 

*  t^aSy,  Actaiish. 

'  Thes.  sub  voc. :  —  rrtrortu-n  se  Jlerit,  and 
3py,  insidiatus  est.    Alii,  Arab.  Kalhaba  (impetnm 

facere),  vel  etiam  gathab  (venenum)  conferuat- 
(Furst). 
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limited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Serpent], 
and  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Pethen  and  ShephtphSn  with  two  well  known 
species,  viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Horned 
Viper,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Acshib  may 
be  represented  by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt  and  North 
Africa.  At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews 
were  unacquainted  with  this  kind,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Echit 
arcnicola,  therefore,  for  such  is  this  adder's  scientific 
name,  may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with 
the  animal  signified  by  the  Hebrew  Acshib. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  suggests  that  the  Acshib 
may  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa;  but  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  the  Cape  species  (Clotho  arietans)  or  the 
W.  African  species  (Clotho  lateristriga),  the  only, 
two  hitherto  known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants 
of  a  district  so  far  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  Pethen  (J11B).  [Asp.] 

3.  Tsepha,  or  Isiphtnt  (J>DX.  'JIMS?:  fxyova 
iavlSav,  Kspdorns ;  regulus)  occurs  five  times  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it  is  trans- 
lated adder,  and  in  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah 
quoted  above,  as  well  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  ren- 
dered cockatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss"  does  not  help  us  at 
nil  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jeremiah  we 
learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  from  the 
parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8  it  appears  that  the  tsiphini 
was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the  pethen. 
Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (iii.  182,  ed.  Iiosen- 
m&ller),  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  tsiphdni 
is  the  Basilisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in 
Vulg.  reads  Regulus),  which  was  then  supposed  to 
destroy  life,  burn  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  c.  33),  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  ignotum 
per  ignotius." 

The  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  involved  in 
fable,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animal  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such 
terrible  power.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however, 
that  Forskal  (Descr.  Animal,  p.  15J  speaks  of  a 
kind  of  serpent  (Coluber  Holleik  is  the  name  he 
gives  it)  which  he  says  produces  irritation  on  the 
spot  touched  by  its  breath :  he  is  quoting  no  doubt 
the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the 
Basiliskan  fable?  This  creature  was  so  called  from 
a  mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  head — the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example — so  that  identifi- 
cation is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use  of 
the  word  Basilisk  (Ps.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject.'1 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tsiphdni  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  (Clotho  mauritanica), 

d  The  Basilisk  of  naturalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
looking  yet  harmless  lizard  of  tbe  family  Igvanidae, 
order  Sauria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  tbo  mythical  serpent  with 
the  veritable  Saurian. 

•  JDTIPI  (Harmon),  perniciosus,  from  mtl,  "to 
destroy."  "  Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldaeum  explioat, 
Onkelos  autem  reddit,  Bicut  serpens  Human,  quod 
est  rumen  serpentit  cujusdam,  eujus  moms  est  insa- 
nabtiis ;  is  outer*  est  basUiscus  WJNaV  "  (Orit.  Sacri, 
L  1114). 
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but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  con- 
jecture. Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Sajah  zephm  of  Forskal,  which,  however,  is  a 
(Mi  (Trigon  zephen,  Cuv.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


Aljprra*  AriJar.   (Bnt»b  W  jaetun.) 


4.  ShcpMphdn  (jb'DE' :  4yxat%uyos:  cerastes) 

occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  1 7,  where  it  is  used  to 
characterise  the  tube  of  Dan :  "  Don  shall  be  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  foil 
backward."  Various  are  the  readings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
Shephiphin  by  "lying  in  wait;"  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Syriac,  "  a  basilisk."  e  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Erpenius  and  Saadias  have  "  the  horned  sunke;"  ' 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Cerastes.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "  to  prick,"  "  pierce,"  or  "  bite."  * 

The  habit  of  the  Shephiphin,  alluded  to  in 
Jacob's  prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the 
sand  and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,"  suits  the 
character  of  a  well  known  species  of  venomous 
snake,  the  celebrated  homed  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleo- 
patra (Cerastes  Hasselquistii),  which  is  fotuid 
abundantly  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Arabia.  The  Hebrew  word  Shephiphin  is  no 
doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic  Siffon.  If  the 
translation  of  this  Arabic  word  by  Golius  be  com- 
pared with  the  description  of  the  Cerastes  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  will  appear  good  reason  for 
identifying  the  ShephtphSn  of  Genesis  with  the 
Cerastes  of  naturalists.  "  Siffon,  sorpentis  genus 
leve,  punctis  maculisque  distinctum  " — "  a  small 
kind  of  serpent  marked  with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius, 
Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.).  "  The  Cerastes  { Cerastes  Has 
selquistii),  brownish  white  with  pale  brown  irrc- 

t\jj$  Sua.- 
I  From  pungere,  mordere,  according  to  FUrst 

and  A.  Seoul  tens ;  but  Gesenius  denies  this  meaning, 

v 

and  compares  the  Syr.  J»,  "  to  glide,"  "  tc 
ereep." 

n  iv  5'  Oju£0OC(7C» 

*H  Kai  itiMTftox^vt  Kara  ori'Sor,  cVoVfcff  avti. 
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gular  unequal  spot*  "  { Cat.  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  M. 
pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  mere  fact 
of  these  two  animals  being  spotted  affords  sufficient 
ground,  when  taken  alone,  for  asserting  that  they 
are  identical,  for  many  serpents  hare  this  character 
in  common ;  but,  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
what  has  been  adduced  above,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  this  spotted  character  belongs  only  to  a 
very  few  kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question, 
it  does  at  least  form  strong  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Shephiphin  with  the 
Cerastes.  The  name  of  Cerastes  is  derived  from 
a  curious  hornlike  process  above  each  eye  in  the 
male,1  which  gives  it  a  formidable  appearance. 
Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  has  given  a 
very  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  these  animals. 


Ttw  Mnrocd  OtmU*.   (From  •pedum  m  British  Muuum.) 


He  observes  that  he  found  them  in  greatest  numbers 
in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa, 
and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  snakes 
in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  rears  without  any  food. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  Aelian,*  Isidorus, 
Aetius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  Cerastes  that, 
whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straight 
direction,  this  one  and  the  Jfaemorrhousm  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move 
sideways,  stumbling  as  it  weie  on  either  side  (and 
comp.  Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what 
Bruce  says:  "The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  in- 
pidity  and  in  all  directions,  forwards,  backwards, 
sideways ;  when  he  inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who 
is  too  tar  from  him,  he  creeps  with  his  side  towards 
the  person,"  &c.  &c.  The  words  of  Ibn  Sina,  or 
Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has  been  observed 
in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  Cerastes  now  in 


1  The  female,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
possess  these  horns.  Hasselquist  (Itiner.  pp.  241, 
365)  has  thus  described  them  : — "  Tentacula  duo, 
utrinque  unum  ad  latera  rertlcis,  in  margine  superiori 
orbltae  oculi,  erects,  parte  aversa  parum  arcuata, 
eademque  parte  parum  canaliculars,  sub-dura,  mem- 
bran)  tenaci  vestita,  basi  squamis  minimis,  una  serie 
ercctis,  cincta,  brevia,  orbitae  oculorum  dimidia  longi- 
tudine." 

With  this  description  that  of  Gcoffroy  St.  Hilaire  may 
be  compared  : — **  Au  dessus  des  ycux  nalt  de  chaque 
c6t£  one  petite  eminence,  on  comme  on  a  coutume  dc 
la  dire  une  petite  eorne,  longue  de  deux  ou  trots  lignes, 
presentant  dans  le  sens  de  sa  longueur  des  Billons  tt 
dirigee  en  hnut  et  un  peu  en  arrierc,  d'ou  le  nom  de 
Ccraste.  La  nature  des  comes  du  Ceraste  est  tres 
(ieu  conmie,  U  leurs  usages,  si  toutefoia  piles  peuvent 
Fire  deqi.iflquc  utility  pour  1'unimar,  sont  entirremcnt 
ignores.' 


the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but  of  course 
negative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen  not 
in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  so  accurate  an  observer  as  Bruce. 

The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous;  Bract 
compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon  the 
thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all  died  nearly 
in  the  same  interval  of  time.  It  averages  12  to  15 
inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found  larger. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Viperidae,  order  Ophidia.' 
[Serpent.] 

From  the  root  Shaphapk  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Shut-ham,  whence  the 
family  of  the  Shophamites,  Shephupuau,  and 
Suuppih. 

AGATE  (VaC*,  shebi;  lb"T3,  cadcid  : 
&xaVijj :  achates)  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  tho  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviti,  19,  rxxix 
12  ;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ex.  xxvii.  16.  In  the  two  former 
passages  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  shebi,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  eadcSJ,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Robt.]  In  Ex.  xxvii.  1 G,  where 
the  text  has  agate,  the  margin  has  chrysvprase, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ex.  xxriii.  13, 
chrysoprase  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  emerald, 
which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely 
different  Hebrew  word,  niphec  f  this  will  show  how 
much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume  ;k  and  this  uncertainty  which 
belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed 
in  numerous  instauces  to  its  botany  and  zoology,  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  consider 
how  often  there  is  no  collateral  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  might  possibly  help  us,  and  that  the  de- 
rivations of  the  Hebrew  words  have  generally  and 
necessarily  a  very  extensive  signification;  identifica- 
tion therefore  in  many  cases  becomes  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  shebi 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  shdbdh,'  "  tc 
take  prisoner,"  but  allows  that  nothing  at  all  as 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology.  Hirst*  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  shaba,  *  to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpretation 
which  derives  it  from  another  Arabic  root,  which  has 
precisely  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  "  to  be  dull  and 

k  Ao£bv  6i  otpo?  wfioittrw  (Aellan,  De  Anim.  XT.  IX) 

(Nicander,  Theriae.  394). 

"  Bochart  (Hieros.  Ui.  209,  Rosenm.)  hits  that 
the  Rabbins  derive  fb*Eft?  from  ctovdicmn, 
wherefore  tpCC  is  claudiu. 

°  The  celebrated  John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  is* 
first  Englishman  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Cerastes  (tee  PkUosopk.  Transact.  17 SO). 

"  See  "  Translators'  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  -which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  is  never  now  printed  in  editions 
j  of  the  Bible. 

0  i13E'.  raptivum  fteit,  Cesen.  Tktmur.  s.  v. 

I  " 

d  Comp.  Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  ^  ./'r  rxaniit. 
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obscure."*  Another  derivation  traces  the  word  to 
the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  precious  stones  were 
exported  for  the  Tyrian  merchants.  Of  these  deri- 
vations it  is  difficult  to  see  any  meaning  at  all  in 
the  first,'  while  a  contrary  one  to  what  we  should 
expect  is  given  to  the  third,  for  a  dull-looking  stone 
is  surely  out  of  place  amongst  the  glittering  gems 
which  adorned  the  sacerdotal  breastplate.  The 
derivation  adopted  by  Filrat  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable,  yet  there  is  nothing  even  in  it  which  will 
indicate  the  stone  intended.  That  shebi,  however, 
does  stand  for  some  variety  of  agate  seems  generally 
agreed  upon  by  commentators,  for,  as  Rosenmuller* 
has  observed  (Svhol.  in  Exod.  xxviii.  19),  there  is 
a  wonderful  agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who 
all  understand  an  agate  by  the  term. 

Our  English  agate,  or  achat,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modern  Dirillo,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  found  ;h  but  as 
agates  are  met  with  in  almost  every  country,  this 
stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of  the 
quartz  family,  and  is  met  with  generally  in  rounded 
nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks ;  specimens  are 
often  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  the  rocks  in  which  they  had  been  im- 
bedded having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out.  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  chalcedony,  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  cornelian, 
chrysoprase,  an  apple-green  variety  coloured  by 
oxide  of  nickel  j  Mocha-stones,  or  moss  agate,  which 
owe  their  dendritic  or  tree-like  markings  to  the  im- 
perfect crystallization  of  the  colouring  salts  of  man- 
ganese or  iron,  onyx-stones,  blood-stones,  &c.  &c. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
chalcedony  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  &c.' 

ALABASTER  (iAdflarrpoj  :  alabastrum) 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only,  in  the  notice  of  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
.to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of 
which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See 
Matt.  xxvi.  7 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  37.)  By  the 
English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  ia  also  known  by  the  name  of 
gypsum,  and  the  oriental  alabaster  which  is  so 
much  valued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
„   ^ 

•  UE>  i  cf.  Freytag,  Arab.  Lex.  JuXfcl  (viii. 

eonj.  of  axj;)i  obscuro,  ambigua  fuit  res  alieui. 

'  "  Sed  heec  nihil  faciunt  ad  detegendam  ejus 
natnram." — Braun.  V.  S.  II.  xv.  i. 

s  "  esse  achatem,  satis  probabile  est,  quum 

mirns  ill  hoc  lapide  lnterpretum  sit  consensus."  Vid. 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  Sebraeor.  II.  c.  iv.  ill. 

*  KoAbt  M  irai  i  'Ax«Tifj  b  irb  rov  'AxaTOv 
irora/uw  toO  iv  SuceJUe  Kal  m>&c itoi  Tiptoe- — Theoph. 
Fr.  ii.  SI,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Plln.  xxxvii.  54; 
Lithograph)*  Sieiliame,  Naples,  1777,  p.  16. 

'  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviU.  23  :  "  And  with 
him  was  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  an  engraver  an*  a  cunning  workman  ;"  and 


satin  spar  being  one  of  the-  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  sub- 
stance called  plaster  of  I'aris.  Both  these  kinds 
of  alabaster,  but  especially  the  latter,  are  and  have 
been  long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes, 
such  as  the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &c.  Are.  The 
ancients  considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to 
be  the  best  material  in  which  to  preserve  their  oint- 
ments (Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20) 
mentions  an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which 
Cambyses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present 
to  the  Aethiopians.  Hammond  (Annotat.  ad  Matt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and 
Athenaeus,  to  shew  that  alabaster  was  the  material 
in  which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  xxi.  13,  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  dish "  (Heb.  tsallachath),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  versions  of  the  LXX.  use  alabastron  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.*  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  translated 
by  Hornier  (Observations,  iv.  473):  "I  will  un- 
anoint  Jerusalem  as  an  alabaster  unanointed  box  is 
unanointed,  and  ia  turned  down  on  its  face."  Pliny  k 
tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabaster  vessels 
was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and  round  and  full 
at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to  the  long  pearls, 
called  elenchi,  which  the  Roman  ladies  suspended 
from  their  fingers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He 
compares  also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  rose-bud 
to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  ointment-vessel  (N.  H. 
xxi.  4).  The  cnyx— (cf.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12,  17, 
"  Nardi  parvus  onyx  " — which  Pliny  says  is  another 
name  for  alabastrites,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  precious  stone  of  that  name,  which  is  a  sub- 
species of  the  quartz  family  of  minerals,  being  a 
variety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the  name  of  onyx  was 
given  to  the  pink-coloured  variety  of  the  calcareous 
alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resembling  the  finger- 
nail (onyx)  in  colour,  or  else  because  the  calcareous 
alabaster  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  agate-onyx 
in  the  characteristic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the  last- 
named  stone,  which  mark  reminded  the  ancients  of 
the  whitish  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
finger-nail. 

The  term  alabastra,  however,  was  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  material. 
Theocritus  '  speaks  of  golden  alabasters.  That  the 
passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the  alabasters  were 
made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt,  as  some  have 
understood  it,  seems  clear  from  the  words  of  Plutarch 
(in  Alexandro,  p.  676),  cited  by  Kypke  on  Mark  xiv. 
3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabasters  'all  skilfully  wrought 
of  gold."*   Alabasters,  then,  may  have  been  made 

oh.  xxxix.  8,  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cun- 
ning work." 

•  airaAco/no  ttjk  1tpowr«Ai)fi,  xaMx  mAn>mi  4 
aAdflatrrpos  diraAct^icvof ,  koX  Karwrrp^rrtu  rrl  vpo- 
(rwiror  ivrov,  LXX.  The  Complutensian  version  and 
the  Vulgate  understand  the  passage  in  a  very  different 
way. 

b  "  Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est :  elenchos  appel- 
lant fastigata  longitudine,  alabattrorum  flgura  in 
pleniorem  orbein  desinentes  "  (if.  AT.  ix.  56). 

•  Svpu*  M  pvpw  XPVtrct'  oAa0a?Tpa  (Id.  XV.  114,. 
"  nvpov  xputnta  AXAfiairrp*  non  sunt  vasa  unguentaria 
ex  alabastrite  lapide  eaque  anro  ornata,  sed  simplt- 
eiter  vasa  unguentaria  ex  anro  facta.  Cf.  Schleusn. 
Lex.  If.  T.  s.  v.  oAo/Jaorpoi'"  (Kiessling,  ad  TTheocr. 
l.e.) 
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of  any  matei  ial  suitable  for  keeping  ointment  in, 
glass,  silver,  gold,  &c.  Precisely  similar  is  the  use 
of  the  English  word  box;  and  perhaps  the  Greek 
wv(os  and  the  Latin  buxua  are  additional  illustrations. 
Box  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub, 
the  wood  of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  turning 
boxes  and  such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  ori- 
ginally was  limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood, 
eventually  extended  to  boxes  generally ;  as  we  say, 
an  iron-box,  a  gold-box,  &c.  &c. 

In  Mark  xiv.  3.  the  woman  who  brought  "  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  of  spikenard "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  ointment. 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood ;  but 
H aimer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  seal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from  eva- 
porating. 

The  town  of  Alabastron  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  name  from  the  alabaster  quarries  of  the  adjacent 
hill,  the  modern  Mount  St.  Anthony.  In  this  town 
was  a  manufactory  of  vases  and  vessels  for  holding 
perfumes,  &c. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TBEES  (DUMA*, 
algummim  ;  almuggim:   £i\a  &irt\i- 

(ojto,  Alex.,  {.  ttXncvri,  Vat.,  in  1  K.  x.  11, 
12 ;  {.  ittixiva :  ligna  thyina,  ligna  pinea).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  Celsius  (fficrob.  i.  173),  some 
doubted  it  The  same  author  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  the 
algum  or  almug-h  te  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  the 
almugis  made  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  2 Chr.  ix.  10,  11, 
ns  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  lor  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  king  s  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  unto  this  day."  In 
2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring 
Hiram  to  send  him  "  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-trees  (marg.  almuggim)  out  of  Lebanon." 
From  the  passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug- 
trees  came  from  Ophir ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
Lebanon  should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them, 
the  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of 
the  almug-tree  to  tie  mountains  of  Lebanon  must 
be  considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some 
transcriber,  or  else  it  must  bear  a  different  inter- 
pretation. The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by 
Kosenmttller  (Bibl.  Bot.  245,  Norren's  translation), 
who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon's  instructions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  (via  Joppa, 
perhaps)  the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  Heb. 
Lex.  s.  t.  "  Almuggim").  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 


*  Thuja  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thya,  from 
tvm,  "I  sacrifice,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in 
sacrifices.  Thuja  occidental)*  is  the  well-known  ever- 
green, "  arbor  vitne." 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Melek,  1  K.  %.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
Kimohi,  2  Chr.  ii.  8.  "  Algummim  est  quod  alntypgim, 
arbor  rubris  ooloris  dicta  Arabom  lingua,  albaccam, 
vulgo  brasilui."  See  Celsius,  who  wonders  that  the 
term  "  Brawl-wood "  (Lignum  bratilinite)  should  be 


ALGUM 

explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  "hewn  wood"  (1  K. 
x.  11,  Vat.),  •'  unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.),  and 
"  pine-wood  "  (2  Chr.  ii.  8  and  ix.  10,  II).  The 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  read 
ligna  thyma ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  ligna  pinea.  Interpreters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  algummim  and  almuggim.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Monster,  A.  Mon- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Noldius,  Tigurinus,  retain  the 
original  word,  as  does  the  A.  V.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modem  writers  have  uot  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyina*  wood  (Thuya  articulata) 
is  signified  by  algum.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Komans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses ;  for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs 
in  Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Komans  ac- 
counts for  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articulata  is  indi- 
genous to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
Asia ;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  with  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Ophir.]  (2.)  Mot  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  it  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  terra  almug  (Pkt.  ZfiW, 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,  says,  "  The  deodar  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Koylc,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined  to 
decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  (Santalum  album ; 
see  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Algum/')  This  t««  is  a 
native  of  India  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously  fragrant  in  the  parts 
near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  orna- 
ments. (4.)  The  rabbins1'  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  brasil,  in  Arabic  albaccam,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  used  in  dyeing.'  This  appears  to 
be  the  bukkum  (Cacsalpinia  sappan),  a  tree  allied 
to  the  Brazil-wood  of  modem  commerce,  and  found 
iu  India ;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand 
coral  (i.e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  almug,  the 
name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 
wood.  (5.)  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these 
rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probable  of  all 
the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that  first  pro- 
posed by  Celsius  (Bierob.  i.  172),  viz.  that  the  red 
sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  santalinus)  may  be  the 
kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  mere  conjecture.  "  I  have  often,"  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  "  heard  the  subject  of  the  almug-tree  dis- 
cussed, but  never  to  any  purpose.  The  Pterocarpm 
santalima  has  occurred  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  found 
in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  now  used  for 
musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosae,  and  sub-order  Papilionaceae,  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  garnet 


named  by  one  wbo  lived  300  years  before  the  discovery 
of  America  ;  bnt  the  word  brasil  also  —  red  colour. 
Of.  Rosenm.  Bot.  of  Bibl.  p.  243,  Morren's  note. 
<<=- 

c  mXJ'  lignum  arboris  magnae,  foliis  amygd&linis, 

cujus  deoocto  tingitur  color  rubicundus  seu  psecdo- 
purpureus—  lignum  bresUIum — etiam,  color  ejus  tino- 
tunun  reierens  (Oolius,  Arab.  lux.  s.  v.  baJeJtam). 
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•clour,  as  any  one  may  see  who  has  observed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  which  is  coloured  by  the  wood  of  the 
red  sandal-tree.    Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  "  Al- 
gummim"),  identifying  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceylon,  following  Bochart  (Chanaan,  i.  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalanji  Sd  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  (Pterocarpus  tant.  f)  of  India. 
The  Kalanji  ud,  which  apparently  is  some  species  of 
Pterocarpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and  sought 
after  for  the  manufacture  of  lyres  and  musical  in- 
struments, as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quotations  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  works.    In  fact  he  says  that 
the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  Ud,  perhaps  because 
made  of  this  sort  of  wood.    As  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt.  Hiller 
{Hierophyt.  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two  words 
meaning  "drops  of  gum,"  d  as  if  some  resinous  wood 
was  intended.    There  is  no  objection  to  this  deriva- 
tion.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are  for  the  most 
part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature ;  but  the  value  of  the 
timber  for  building  is  great.    Nor  would  this  deri- 
vation be  unsuitable  to  the  Pterocarpidae  generally, 
several  species  of  which  emit  resins,  when  the  stem 
is  wounded.    Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §1)  makes 
special  mention  of  a  tree  not  unlike  pine,  but  which 
he  is  careful  to  warn  us  not  to  confuse  with  the 
pine-trees  known  to  the  merchants  of  his  time. 
"  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says,  "  were  in 
appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  but  were 
whiter  and  more  shining."    This  description  is  too 
vague  to  allow  us  even  to  conjecture  what  he 
means.    And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
algum  or  almug-tree.    The  arguments,  however, 
are  more  in  favour  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than  of 
any  other  tree. 

ALMOND  (IPB?,  sh&kid  QV?) :  ipiytalov, 
nipvor,  Kaf  tiros,  Kapvori:  amygdalus,  amygdala, 
in  nucis  modum,  instar  nucis,  virga  vigilans). 
This  word  is  found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxv.  33, 
34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Numb.  xvii.  8;  Eccles.  xii. 
5 ;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  T.  It  is  in- 
variably represented  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
(shdied),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the  whole 
tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for  instance, 
in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons  to  take 
as  a  present  to  Joseph  **  a  little  honey,  spices  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds ;"  here  the  fruit  is  clearly 
meaut.  In  the  passages  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus 
the  "  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,"*  which  were 
to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude  to 
the  nut  also.1*    Aaron's  rod,  that  so  miraculously 
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budded,  yielded  almond  nuts.  In  the  two  passages 
from  Eoclesiastes  and  Jeremiah,  sh&kid  is  translated 
almond  tree,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly 
represents.  It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
with  some  writers,  that  sh&ktd  stands  exclusively 
for  "almond-nuts,"  and  that  luz  signifies  the 
"tree."*  Rosenrmlller  conjectures  that  the  latter 
word  designates  the  wild,  the  former  the  cultivated, 
tree.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  appears  more  probable 
that  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early 
flowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  by  these  two 
different  names.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  lit 
is  uncertain ;  and  although  the  word  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  translated  hazel  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  is  another  word  for  the  almond,  for 
in  the  Arabic  this  Identical  word,  liz,  denotes  the 
almond.  [Hazel.]  The  early  appearance  of  the 
blossoms  on  the  almond-tree  {Amygdalus  commu- 
nis) was  no  doubt  regarded  by  the  jews  of  old  as  a 
welcome  harbinger  of  spring,  reminding  them  that 
the  winter  was  passing  away — that  the  flowers 
would  soon  appear  on  the  earth — and  that  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  »(  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii. 
11,  12).  The  word  sMked,  therefore,  or  the  tree 
which  hastened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonym  for  the  luz,  or 
almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a  people  so  fond 
of  imagery  and  poetry  as  were  the  Jews.  We 
have  in  our  own  language  instances  of  plants  being 
named  from  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  are 
flowering— May  for  Hawthorn;  Pasque  Flower 
for  Anemone;  Lent  Lily  for  Daffodil;  Winter 
Crete  for  Hedge  Mustard.  But  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  exact  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  shAkid  is 
to  be  found  in  the  English  word  Apricot,  or  Apri- 
cock,  as  it  was  formerly  and  more  correctly  called, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  praecoqua,  prae- 
cocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the  Romans,  who 
considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which  ripened  earlier 
than  the  common  one;  hence  its  name,  the  pr«\ 
cocious  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Martial,  xiii.46). 
ShdMSd,  therefore,  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  with  the  Jews  for  liz. 

Shdked  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  be  wakeful,"  "  to  hasten,"  *  for  the  almond- 
tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus — A.  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munis, the  shdked — appear  to  be  common  in  Pales- 
tine. They  are  hoth,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto  (Phyt. 
Hist.  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every  part  of 
Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree  has  been  no- 


d  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Celsius,  Bier  oh.  i.  172,  so..; 
Salmasios,  Byl.  lair.  p.  120,  B. ;  Castell.  Lex.  Sept. 
s.  v.  D1jl?K.  Lee  says  "  the  word  is  apparently  fo- 
reign." Gesenius  gives  no  derivation.  Farst  refers 
the  words  to  NO,  fluere,  manure.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
red  sandalwood.  He  compares  the  Sanscrit  mocha, 
mochita. 

*  p'ljJB'D,  Pual  part.  pL,  from  denom.  verb 
tpB*,  always' used  In  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  candlestick  :  LXX.  emrvawptcroi  xapviran*, 
al.  Kopvtmcoit ;  Aqnila,  *ln\i.<rfia*j*\i.irn*. 

1  "  est  amygiaXus  et  amygialum,  arbor  et 

fruetus ;  hie  autem  f ructoa  potius  quara  arboris  forma 
designer!  videtur"  (RosenmMl.  Sekol.  in  End.  xxv. 
SS).    That  shiked  —  tree  and  fruit,  sec  also  Fttrst 


Concord.  "IpC?,  "  amygdala  et  amygdalum,  de  arbore 
et  frnctu ;"  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.,  1  JB>,  "  signi- 
flcat  arborem  et  fruotum."  Michaelis  (Suppl.  s.  v. 
5T?3)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refer 
to  the  blossom,  1.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  corolla. 

'  Harris,  Diet.  Nat.  S.  BUI.,  art.  'Almond,'  ud 
Dr.  Boyle  in  Kitto,  art. '  Shlked.' 

s 

i  (1)  decubuit,  (2)  vifilavit  =Arab.  OwJLw, 

5££  =  insomnis.    The  Cbaldee  is  plB*,  Hpt?; 

1 JE>  ;  Hlltf ;  1  and  p  being  interchanged.  The 

Syriac  word  is  similar. 
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ticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of  that  month ;  the 
19th,  23rd,  and  25th  are  also  recorded  dates.  The 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  will  explain  that 
otherwise  unintelligible  passage  in  Jeremiah  (i.  11, 
12),  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say- 
ing, Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou?  And  I  said,  I 
see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree  {sh&ked).  Then  said 
the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will 
hasten  (shdhed)  my  word  to  perform  it." 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Eccles.  xii.  it  is  said,  "  the  almond-tree 
shall  nourish."  This  expression  is  generally  under- 
stood as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  locks  of  old  age 
thinly  scattered  on  the  bald  head,  just  as  the  white 
blossoms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  boughs  of  this 
tree.  Gesenius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an 
interpretation,  for  he  says  with  some  truth*  that  the 
almond  Sowers  are  pink  or  rose-coloured,  not  white. 
This  passage,  therefore,  is  rendered  by  him — "  the 
almond  is  rejected."'  Though  a  delicious  fruit, 
yet  the  old  man,  baring  no  teeth,  would  be  obliged 
to  refuse  it.f  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree  is 
intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  old  age  in  the 
case  of  him  who  remembereth  not "  his  Creator  in 
the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond-tree  usheis 
in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  context 
foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death.  It  lias 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with  reverence, 
and  even  to  this  day  the  English  Jews  on  their  great 
feast-days  carry  a  bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the 
synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they  used  to  present 
palm-branches  in  the  Temple,  to  remind  them 
perhaps,  as  Lady  Calloott  has  observed  {Script. 
Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  famine  in  the  time 
of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  tail  them,  and  that, 
as  it  "  failed  not  to  their  patriarchs  in  the  days  of 
dearth,  it  Cometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day  of  worse 
and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  tokes,  that  God  for- 
getteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor  the 
children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen.'' 

A  modern  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  prepare  a  compound  of 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortal'  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  house  of  bondage  (Anderson  s  Wander- 
ings in  the  Land  of  Israel,  p.  250). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
dolus  communis,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosa- 
ceae,  and  sub-order  Amygdaleae.  This  order  is  a 
large  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  many  of  which  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears,  strawberries,  ox.  &c.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowera,  bark,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Sosaceae  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  pnissic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  North 


*  The  general  colour  of  the  almond  blossom  Is 
pink,  but  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to 
nearly  white. 

'  -\p&  pw\  Gesenius  makes  the  verb  flty 
to  be  Hiphil  future,  from  J*iO,  to  deride,  to  despise 
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Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fruit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  an 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  margin,  and 
an  acute  point.  The  covering  of  the  fruit  ia  downy 


Almond-tree  and  ttoMom 

and  succulent,  enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  con- 
tains the  kernel.  The  bitter  almond  is  only  a 
variety  of  this  species.  The  English  Almond, 
Spanish  Almendra,  the  Provencal  Anumdola,  the 
French  Amandc,  are  all  apparently  derived  from 
the  Greek  anuytiXn ;  Latin  Amygdala.  It  i» 
curious  to  observe,  in  connexion  with  the  almond- 
bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick,  that  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch -candlesticks  are  still 
denominated  by  the  lapidaries  "  Almonds." 

ALOES,  LIGN  ALOES  (D^HK,  AhaOm, 
Tfbntt,  AhdISth:  o-tenrit  (in  Num.  criv.  6), 
o-rarrij  (in  Ps.  xlv.  8) ;  iAoW,  Aquila  and  Aid. 
i\orb  ;  C.  a\it;  Sym.  DvfUafia  (in  Cant.  iv.  14): 
tabernacula,  gutta,  aloe:"  in  N.  T.  aAidj,  aloe). 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  where  Balaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelites  to  "trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,"  in  IV. 
xlv.  8,  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloo, 
and  cassia ;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "  I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon."  In  Cant . 
iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes,  with 
all  the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs  once  in  the 
N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  where  mention  is  made  ot 
Nicodemus  bringing  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  an  hundred  pound  weight,"  for  the  purpose 
of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord.  Writers  gene- 
rally, following  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  135),  who  devote* 
thirty-five  pages  to  this  subject,  suppose  that  thr 
Aquilaria  Agallochum  is  the  tree  in  question.  The 
trees  which  belong  to  the  natural  order  Aquilaria- 
ceae,  apetalous  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants,  art 


translation  of  the  A.  V.,  the  verb  being  formed  regu- 
larly from  the  root,  yU,  flerere. 

•  "  When  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few" 
(Eccles.  xii.  S).  For  some  other  curious  interpreta- 
tions of  this  passage,  see  that  of  R.  Salomon,  quoted 
by  Sontes  Pagnlnus  in  his  Thesaurus,  sub  voce  W3, 


Y*?1  would  then  be  after  the  Syri.c  form,  instead  of  ma  \atablus.  Annotate  ad  Eecletiasten,  xii.  i  (tVtt. 
fW.    But  all  t!-e  old  versions  agree  with  the  •*«<•.  HI.  139). 
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for  the  most  part  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The 
species  Aq.  agalloclium,  which  supplies  the  aloes- 
wood  of  commerce,  is  much  valued  in  India  on 
account  ot  its  aromatic  qualities  for  fumigations 
and  incense.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Arabic 
physicians.  Ibn  Sina*  (Avicenna),  in  the  Latin 
translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the  names  of 
Agallochum,  Jlylaloe,  or  Lignum-Aloes.  In  the 
Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it  under 
the  names  of  Aghlagoon,  Aghalookhi,  0odh  (Dr. 
Royle,  in  Cyc.  Bib.  s.  v.  «'  Ahalim").  Dr.  Royle 
(Iliust.  of  Himmalayan  Botany,  p.  171)  mentions 
three  varieties  of  this  wood  as  being  obtained  in  the 
bazaars  of  Northern  India, 

The  Aquilaria  secundaria  of  China  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition ;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased that  it  has  this  aromatic  property.  On  this 
account  the  timber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when  the 
utter,  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best  aloe- 
wood  is  called  calambac,  and  is  the  produce  of 
Aquilaria  agallochum,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in  Northern 
India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  girth:  "The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  ash-coloured ;  that 
of  the  branches  grey  and  lightly  striped  with  brown. 


Aquilaria  Agallochum. 

The  wood  is  white,  and  very  light  and  soft.    It  is 
totally  without  smell ;  and  the  leaves,  bark,  and  I 
flowers  are  equally  inodorous  "  {Script.  Herb.  238).  j 

•  Abdallah  ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  phy-  j 
frictan  and  natural  philosopher,  born  a.s.  980.    The  | 
Jews  abbreviated  the  name  into  Abensina,  whence 
the  Christian!  called  it  Avicenna.  i 

>-f  1 

*  jj^JLcl,  iyaAAw.  Aquilaria  ovata,  Spren- 

ccl.  Hist.  ReiHeib.  i.  p.  261,  sn. ;  Avicenna,  Hi.  i>.  132. 
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The  Excaecaria  agallochum,  with  which  some 
writers  have  confused  the  Aq.  agail.,  is  an  entirely 
dillerent  plant,  being  a  small  crooked  tree,  containing 
an  acrid  milky  poison,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Euphorbiaceae.  Persons  have  lost  their  sight 
from  this  juice  getting  into  their  eyes,  whence  the 
plant's  generic  name,  Excaecaria.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  specific  name  of  this  plant,  for  the 
agallochum  is  certainly  not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  .dAo/lm-trees  with  the  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nexion of  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic  AgMa- 
goon and  the  Greek  Agallochon,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  "  as  the  Ahalim  which  Jehovah 
hath  planted,"  is  an  argument  against  the  identifi- 
cation with  the  Aquilaria  agallochum.  The  LXX. 
read  acqvaL  (tents) ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the 
Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  some  other  ver- 
sions. If  Oh&ltm  (tents)  is  not  the  true  reading; — 
and  the  context  is  against  it— then  if  AhdXm=Aq. 
agallochum,  we  must  suppose  that  Balaam  is  speak- 
ing of  trees  concerning  which  in  their  growing  state 
he  could  have  known  nothing  at  all.  Rosenmiiller 
(Sc/ioi.  in  V.  T.  ad  Num.  xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this 
tree  is  not  found  in  Arabia,  but  thinks  that  Balaam 
might  have  become  acquainted  with  it  from  the 
merchants.  Perhaps  the  prophet  might  have  seen 
the  wood.  But  the  passage  in  Numbers  manifestly 
implies  that  he  had  seen  the  Ahalim  grouting,  and 
that  in  all  probability  they  were  some  kind  of  trees 
sufficiently  known  to  the  Israelites  to  enable  them 
to  understand  the  allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if 
the  A/uSlim  =  the  Agallochum,  then  much  of  the 
illustration  would  have  been  lost  to  the  people  who 
were  the  subject  of  the  prophecy ;  for  the  Aq. 
agallochum  is  found  neither  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  Balaam  lived,  nor  in  Moab,  where 
the  blessing  was  enunciated. 

Hichaelis  (Supp.  pp.  34,  35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sees  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of 
foreign  growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favour  of  the  tree  than  the  tent; 
but  he  objects  that  the  lign-aloes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  held  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  even  \i  Ahilim 
=  Aqu.  agall.,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  does 
no  violence  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the  two 
trees  the  cedar  "  major  est  et  augustior."  Again, 
the  passage  in  Ps.  xiv.  8  would  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  translated  thus :  "  The  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cassia,  perfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought  from 
the  ivory  palaces  of  the  Minni,  shall  make  thee 
glad."*  The  Minni,  or  Minaei,  were  inhabitants  of 
spicy  Arabia,  and  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  the 
exportation  of  spices  and  perfumes  (Plin.  xii.  14, 16 ; 
Bochart,  Phaleg.  ii.  22,  135.  As  the  m.yrrA  and 
cassia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Minni,  and 

l  ~i  s» 
jjI^Le!,  id.  (Freytag,  Lex.  s.  v.).   ij^,  Lipmm 

Alois,  Kam.  DJ.  A  vie.  Can.,  lit.  p.  231 ;  conf.  6prengel, 
Hist.  Met  Herb.  t.  i.  p.  271  (Freytag,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

c  See  RoscmnQller's  note  on  thi*  passage  (Schol.  in 
V.  T.  ad  TV  xlv.  0),  and  Lee's  Hi*.  Lex.  (s.  v.  »30) 
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were  doubtless  natural  productions  of  their  country, 
the  inference  is  that  aloes,  being  named  with  them, 
was  also  a  production  of  the  same  country. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  applies 
both  to  the  tree  and  to  its  produce ;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  opinion  which 
identifies  the  Atidltm  with  the  Agallochum,  rap- 
ported  A-  it  i*  by  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  lao  Dr.  Koyle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  ,s  V  no  means  proved.  Hiller 
(Hierophyt.  i.  394)  derives  the  word  from  a  root 
which  signifies  "  to  shine,"  "  m  1  •  splendid,"  and 
believes  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  -edar;  pro- 
bably, he  says,  the  Cedrus  magna,  or  Cedrelate. 
What  the  C.  magna  may  be,  modern  botanical  science 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may  be 
the  tree  denoted  by  the  term  Ahalim  or  AhSlith. 

AMBER  &IXm,  chashmal ;  chash- 
maldh :  tjktKTpor:  electram)  occurs  only  in  Ez.  i. 
4, 27,  viii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the  prophet  com- 
pares it  with  the  brightness  in  which  he  beheld 
the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him  the  divine 
commands.  In  the  second,  "  the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel "  is  represented  as  having,  "  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  loins  even  downward,  fire ;  and  from 
his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appearance  of  bright- 
ness, as  the  colour  of  amber."  It  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstanding  Bochart's 
dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  (Hieroz, 
iii.  876,  ed.  Rosenmiill.),  that  the  Hebrew  word 
chashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and  not  the  fossil  resin 
called  amber,  although  perhaps  the  probabilities  are 
more  in  favour  of  the  metal.  Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist. 
Bib.  art..  "  Amber  ")  asserts  that  the  translator!!  of 
the  A.  V.  could  not  mean  amber,  "  for  that,  being 
a  bituminous  substance,  becomes  dim  as  soon  as  it 
feels  the  fire,  and  soon  dissolves  and  consumes." 
But  this  is  founded  on  a  misconstruction  of  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  does  not  say  that  what 
he  saw  was  amber,  but  of  the  colour  of  amber 
(Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Ez.  viii.  2).  The  context  of 
the  passages  referred  to  above  is  clearly  as  much  in 
favour  of  amber  as  of  metal.  Neither  do  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain  clue  to  identification, 
for  the  word  electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  metal,  composed 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  the  ancients  (Plin.  H.  N.  iixiii.  4).  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  in  the  context  of  all  the  passages 
where  mention  of  electron  is  made  in  the  works 
of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see  below ;  Hes.  Sc.  Here. 
142;  Soph.  Antig.  1038;  Aristoph.  Eq.  532; 

no  evidence  is  afforded  to  help  us  to  de- 
termine what  the  electron  was.  In  the  Odyssey 
(iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching  Menelaos's 
palace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory. 
In  Od.  xv.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  necklace  of  gold  is 
said  to  be  fitted  with  electron.  Pliny,  in  the  chapter 
quoted  above,  understands  the  electron  in  Menclaus's 
palace  to  be  the  metal.  But  with  respect  to  the 
golden  necklace,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  amber 
necklaces  have  been  long  used,  as  they  were  deemed 
an  amulet  against  throat  diseases.  Beads  of  amber 
are  frequently  found  in  British  barrows  with  entire 
necklaces  (Fosbr.  Antiq.  i.  289).  Theophrastus 
(ix.  18,  §2 ;  and  Fr.  ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  cer- 
tain, uses  the  term  electron  to  denote  amber,  for  he 
speaks  of  its  attracting  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  electron  was  understood  by  the  Greeks 
to  denote  a  metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to 


every  four  of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
to  shew ;  but  whether  the  early  Greeks  intended 
the  metal  or  the  amber,  or  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty.  Passow  believes  that  the  metal  was 
always  denoted  by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  that  amber  was  not  known  till  its 
introduction  by  the  Phoenicians :  to  which  circum- 
stance, as  he  thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems 
to  speak  of  the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers. 
Others  again,  with  Buttman  (Mythol.  ii.  p.  337), 
maintain  that  the  electron  denoted  amber,  and  they 
very  reasonably  refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the 
origin  of  amber.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  cap.  2) 
ridicules  the  Greek  writers  for  their  credulity  in  the 
fabulous  origin  of  this  substance;  and  especially 
finds  fault  with  Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  play, 
appears  to  have  believed  in  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  chashmal  by  the 
help  of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to 
understand  the  metal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the 
word.  There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  chashmal  denoting  tbe 
metal  rather  than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
which,  according  to  Gesenius,  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  two  words  which  together  =  polished 
copper.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  885)  conjectures  that 
chashmal  is  compounded  of  two  Chaldce  words  mean- 
ing copper — gold-ore,  to  which  he  refers  the  oun- 
chalcum.  But  aurichalcum  is  in  all  probability 
only  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  oriehalco* 
(mountain  copper).  (See  Smith's  Lat.-Eitgl.  Did. 
s.  v.  "  Orichalcum.")  Isidorus,  however  (  Orig.  xvi. 
19),  sanctions  the  etymology  which  Bochart  adopt*. 
But  the  electron,  according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v. 
12,  §6),  and  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  by 
Bochart,  was  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  not  of 
gold  and  copper.  The  Hebrew  word  may  denote 
either  the  metal  electron  or  amber;  but  it  must 
still  be  left  as  a  question  which  of  the  two  sub- 
stances is  really  intended. 

AMETHYST  (HO^nte,  achldmah  t  i>*- 
Butrros:  amelhystus).  Mention  is  made  of  thi* 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  tbe  third 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  xxxix.  12,  "  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate, 
and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also  in  the  N.  T. 
(Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  garnished 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. Commentatora  generally  are  agreed  that  the 
amethyst  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  word, 
an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  supported  by  tbe 
ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  indeed 
reads  smaragdin  (smaragdus) ;  those  of  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos  hare  two  words  which  signify 
"  calPs-eye "  (ocutns  eftu/t),  which  Braunius  (de 
Vestit.  Sacerd.  Heb.  ii.  711)  conjectures  may  be 
identical  with  the  Belt  oculta  of  the  Assrrisss 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  10),  the  Cafs-eye  Chalcedony. 
according  to  Ajasson  and  Desfontainm ;  but,  as 
Braunius  has  observed,  the  word  achldmah  accord- 
ing to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities  signifia 
amethyst. 

Modem  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethyst 
usually  understand  the  amethystine  variety  of 
quartz,  which  is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent : 
it  is  sometimes  called  Rose  quartz,  and  contains 
alumina  and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however, 
another  mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Orientm 
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amethyst  is  usually  applied,  and  which  is  far  more 
valuable  than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystal- 
line variety  of  Corundum,  being  found  more  espe- 
cially in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely 
hard  and  bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  colour, 
which,  however,  it  may  readily  be  made  to  lose  by 
subjecting  it  to  6re,  In  all  probability  the  common 
Amethystine  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by 
achlimih ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  amethyst  being 
easily  cut  (scalpturis  facilis,  H.  N.  zzxvii.  9), 
whereas  the  Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to 
the  diamond  in  hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  com- 
paratively rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amethustos,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethyst,  is  usually  derived  from  d,  "not," 
and  fieQvo),  "to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling 
drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it.  (Dionys. 
Perleg.  1122;  Anthol.  Palat.  9,  752;  Martini, 
Excws.  158.)  Pliny,  however  (/T.  X.  xxxvii.  9), 
says,  "  The  name  which  these  stones  have  is  to 
be  traced  to  their  peculiar  tint,  which,  after  ap- 
proximating to  the  colour  of  wine,  shades  off  into 
a  violet."  Theophrastus  also  alludes  to  its  wine- 
like colour.* 

ANISE  (turniav ;  anethum).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty whether  the  anise  'Pimpinella  anisum,  Liu.), 
or  the  dill  (Anethum  graveolens)  is  here  intended, 


ANISE  jd 

j  though  the  probability  is  certainly  more  in  favour 
\  of  the  lattey  plant.  Both  the  dill  and  the  anise  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae,  and  are  much 
alike  in  external  character;  the  seeds  of  both,  more- 
over, are,  and  have  been  long  employed  in  medicine 
and  cookery,  as  condiments  and  carminatives.  Cel- 
sius (Mierob.  i.  494,  sq.)  quotes  several  passages 
I  from  ancient  writers  to  show  that  the  dill  was  com- 
I  monly  so  used.  Pliny  uses  the  term  anisum,  to 
>  express  the  Pimpinella  anisum,  and  anethum  to  re- 
present the  common  dill;  he  enumerates  as  many 
as  sixty-one  remedies  that  the  anisum  is  able  to 
I  cure,  and  says  that  on  this  account  it  is  sometimes 
called  anicetum.'  The  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes 
from  Crete ;  and  next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  pre- 
ferred (Pun.  H.  N.,  xx.  17).  Forsk&l  (Rescript. 
Plant.  154)  includes  the  anise  (Janfa&i,  Arabic) 
in  the  Materia  Medic*  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Hoyle  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  dilld  being  the  proper 
translation,  and  says  that  the  anethum'  is  more 
especially  a  genus  of  Eastern  cultivation  than  the 
other  plant.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  dill,  is  the  fact  that  the  Talmuds  (Tract,  Mass- 
roth,  c.  iv.  §5)  use  the  word  shShath  to  express 
the  dill,  "  The  seeds,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of 
dill  are,  according  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe ;" 
and  in  connexion  with  this  it  should  be  stated,  that 
Forsk&l  several  times  alludes  to  the  Anethum  grave- 
olens as  growing  both  in  a  cultivated  and  a  wild 
state  in  Egypt,  and  he  uses  the  Arabic  name  for 
this  plant,  which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word, 
viz.  Sjoebet,  or  Schibt  (Descr.  Plant.  65, 109). 


FfanpioeUa  Aniinm. 


Common  Dill.   (Anethum  fravnlm,) 


*T«f  ilt&omv  oiremoi/  -rjj  xpoV    (Fr.  U.  31,  ed. 

SehneM.) 

b  From  a.  not.  and  rucato,  to  conquer.   It  should  be 
noted  that  Dtoecortdes  uses  iyuenroy  for  dill,  and  not  anise. 
Si 

oL),  anisum,  v.  Gol.  Arab.  /.ex.  s.  v. 


*  1HU,  so  called  from  the  old  Norse  word,  the  nurse's 
lullaby,  to  dill=  to  soothe.  Hence  the  name  of  the  car- 
minative plant,  the  dilling  or  soothing  herb  (see  Wedgw. 
Diet.  Engl.  EtymU.) 

•  avrjOoy :  irapd  TO  am  Buy,  old  Tr/y  iy  ra\*t  aufijolr 

(Btym.  Mag.  Galsford). 
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Celsius  remarks  upon  the  difference  of  opinion  I 
amongst  the  old  authors  who  hare  noticed  this 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odour,  others  quite  the  opposite ;  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  opinion . 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
cnaracter  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This 
is  the  aniseed-tree  (lUicitm  anisatum),  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  Magnoliaceae.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoniug  dishes,  &c. ; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Umbelliferous  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

ANT  (if?D3,  nemililt;  uipurit;  formica). 
This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  iu  the  0.  T. ;  in  Prov. 
vi.  6,  "  Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways  and  be  wise  ;"  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  "  The  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced  by  the  wise 
man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation;  in  the 
second  passage  the  ant's  msdom  is  especially  alluded 
to,  for  these  insects,  "  though  they  be  little  on  the 
earth,  are  exceeding  wise."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  that 
the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the 
summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  478)  has  cited  numerous 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  well  as 
from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish  rabbis  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Such  wisdom  was  this  little 
insect  believed  to  possess,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  com  which  it  had  stored  from  germinating,  it 
took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of  each  grain ;  accord- 
ingly some  have  sought  for  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemalah'  in  this  supj* -ed 
fact.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the  ant's  biting  oli'  the 
head  of  the  grains  unsupported  by  some  modem 
writers.  Addison,  in  the  Guardian  (No.  156, 157), 
inserts  the  following  letter  "  of  undoubted  credit 
and  authority,"  which  was  first  published  by  the 
French  Academy :— "  The  corn  which  is  laid  up  by 
ants  would  shoot  under  ground  if  these  insects  did 
not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore  bite  off 
all  the  germs  before  they  lay  it  up,  and  therefore 
the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  cells  will  produce 
nothing.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  corn." 
N.  Pluche,  too  (Nature  Displ.  i.  128),  says  of 
these  insects,  "  Their  next  passion  is  to  amass  a 
store  of  corn  or  other  grain  that  will  keep,  and,  lest 
the  humidity  of  the  cells  should  make  the  corn 
shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a  certainty  that  they  gnaw 
off  the  buds  which  grow  at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

•  From  ^OJ,  abscissas  (Simon.  Vex.  Heb.  rd.  Winer). 
The  derivation  of  the  uord  Is  uncertain.   Qesenins  Is 

Inclined  to  derive  It  from  the  Arabic  ^y^J^'conscendlt,  pee. 
proreptando  arborem."  Vld.  Gol.  Arab.  Vex.  s.  v.  V.  cord. 
"  raotl  Inter  sese  pemusuquc  slcul/orm  icarxtm  reptantium 
more."   FUrat  says,  "Forsltsn  potlus  dlmlnntivum  est  n. 

D3,  unde  ^>03,  £•  iT?OJ.  slcut  n*DJ.  ad  bestiolam 

i  :  t  t  i  t  •  : 

puslllam  slgnlflcandara  factum  esse  potest."  Cf.  MlchaelU, 
Sup.  hex.  Beb.  IL  1644,  snd  KosenmUII.  not  ad  Bochart.  ill. 
480.   Is  it  not  probable  that  the  name  nemalah  (from 

hoii  "  to  cut ")  was  given  to  the  ant  from  Its  extreme 
tenuity  at  tli"  Junction  of  the  thorax  and  nbd  turn?  If 


ANT 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  origbmated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  er- 
roneous appears  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  in  laying  up  a  store 
of  corn  for  the  winter's  use;*  though  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  species 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  for 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grains  of  corn,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food.  The 
European  species  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in  the 
winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  in  mind  the  careful 
language  of  the  authors  of  Introduction  to  Entomo- 
logy (ii.  46),  who  say,  "  till  the  manner  of  exotic 
ants  are  more  accurately  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  no  ants  have  magazines  for  provi- 
sions ;  for  although,  during  the  cold  of  our  winters 
in  this  country,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  be 
necessary  for  them," — yet  the  observations  of  mo- 
dern naturalists  who  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  conclusive 
that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  tor  future  consump- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  has  a  paper,  toL 
ii.  of  Transactions  of  Entomol.  Soc.  p.  103,  on  a 
species  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta  provident, 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  his  having  found  a  large 
store  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman's  observations  merely  go  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surface  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.*  "  There 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Formicidae  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  any  evi- 
dence of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food  ;"  he 
observes,  Catalogue  of  formicidae  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  p recessionary  ant  of  Brazil  (Oecodoma 
cephalotes)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  but  that 
Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves  were 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the  nest,  and 
not  fur  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits 
of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond  of  saccharine 
matter,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  prove  that  any 
portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article  of  their  diet. 
The  tact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  delight  in  running 
away  with  almost  any  thing  they  find :  small  por- 
tions of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, — as  any  one 
can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch  the  habits  or 
this  insect.  This  will  explain  the  erroneous  opinion 
which  the  ancients  held  with  respect  to  that  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  ant  now  under  consideration ; 
nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 


the  term  insect  Is  applicable  to  any  one  living  ci rating 
more  than  to  another,  It  certainly  Is  to  the  anU  SemOUk 
Is  the  exact  equivalent  to  insect.  [Since  the  above  was 
written  It  has  been  found  that  Parkhurst— «.  n,  (It.; 
—gives  a  similar  derlvaUon.3 

b  -  Parvnla  (nam  exempli)  est)  magnl  formica  laboris 
Ore  trablt  quodcunque  potest,  atone  addit  acerro 
Quern  strait,  baud  lgnara  ac  Don  incanta  futnri." 

Hot.  Sat.  L  1,  S3. 
Cf.  also  Ovid,  Met.  vil.  634 ;  Vlrg.  Gear.  I.  1st,  Aem.  iv. 
401 ;  Pun.  xl.  30 ;  Aellan,  IT.  A.  II.  25.  vL  43,  fcc 

c  This  fact  corroborates  what  the  ancients  have  written 
on  this  particular  point,  who  have  recorded  that  the  ant 
brings  opto  dry  In  the  eim  the  com,  Jfcc  which  bad  becouir 
wot.   See  li»tanccs  In  lluchart.  III.  4 SO. 
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error  originated  in  observers  mistaking  the  cocoons 
for  grains  of  com,  to  which  they  bear  much  resem- 
blance. It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Aristotle, 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  who  all  speak  of  this  insect 
storing  up  grains  of  corn,  should  have  been  so  far 
misled,  or  have  been  such  bail  observers,  as  to  have 
taken  the  cocoons  for  grains.  Ants  do  carry  off 
grains  of  corn,  just  as  they  carry  off  other  things — 
not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for  food  ;  but  for  their 
nests.  "  They  are  great  robbers,"  says  Dr.  Thom- 
son ( The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  337),  "  and  plunder 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the  farmer  must 
keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they'  will  abstract 
a  large  quantity  of  grain  in  a  single  night." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomo- 
logist, the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  oeconomy  of  Ants"  (Trans. 
Entom.  Soc.  ii.  p.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col. 
Sykes'  observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are 
species  of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter 
consumption ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates'  investigations  are  subsequent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  that  paper. 

A  further  point  in  the  examination  of  this  subject 
remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  this:  Does 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  stores  up 
food  for  future  use  ?  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Solomon,  in  the  only  two 
passages  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  ne- 
cessarily teach  this  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time,  i 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  contest  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
xix.  25,  do  seem  to  imply  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  oeconomy  of  this  insect. 
"  There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise ;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  summer."  If  the  expression  here  used  merely 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  ants  are  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food,  how  is  their  wisdom 
herein  more  excellent  than  the  countless  host  of 
other  minute  insects  whose  natural  instinct  prompts 
them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  question  is  fairly 
weighed  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  from  very  early  times  the  ancients  attributed 
storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  will  appear  at  least 
probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  implies  a 
similar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  general  opinion, 
is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise  man  should 
select  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon  he  might 
ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  forethought? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accommodated  to  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  lan- 
guage is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  natu- 
ralists, which,  as  far  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
future  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  facts  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  physiologist 
has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
estimation,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these 
insects  in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skilful."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  nemleh, 
"  an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemU,  "  quick," 
«  clever"  CBochart,  Hierot.  lii.  494).    The  T„\. 
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mndists  too  attributed  great  wisdom  to  this  insect. 
It  was,  say  they,  from  beholding  the  wonderful 
ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  expression  ori- 
ginated :  "  Thy  justice,  0  God,  reaches  to  the 
heavens"  (Chulin,  63).d  Ants  live  together  in 
societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  Latreille's  Histoire  Natwelle  des  Fourmis, 
Paris,  1802;  Huber's  TraiU  des  Moetirs  des  F. 
Irulig.;  Encyd.  Brit.,  8th  ed.  art.  "Ant;"  Ki.by 
and  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entom.  Ants  belong  to  the 
family  Formicidae,  and  order  Hymenoptera.  There 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine. 

APES(D'D^P,  Kdphtm;  vfthproi;  simiae)  occur 
in  1  K.  x.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy 
of  Tliarshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  Ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks,"  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  dir.  ix.  21.  The  Vat  version  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  first  mentioned  passage,  omits  the  words  "  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the  Alexand.  version 
has  them ;  but  both  these  versions  hare  the  words 
in  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

For  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Quadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
see  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein's  work,  entitled  Commen- 
tatio  philologica  de  Simiamm  quotquot  reteribus 
innotuerunt  formis  (Hamb.  1791) ;  and  Ed.  Tyson's 
Homo  sylvestris,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Figmie 
(Lond.  1699),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philoso- 
phical Essay  concerning  the  Cynocepbali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  (De  Allan. 
Hist.  ii.  5,  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  he  characterises  by  the  names,  t10t)koi. 
jcijjSoi,  aud  Kvvoici(pa\oi.  The  last  named  family 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephalus  of  modern  zooloi 
gists.  The  irijfJoi  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
vi'Snrai,  by  the  fact  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
This  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  Cynocephali,  and 
the  Lemuridae,  which  latter,  since  they  belong  to 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  were  probably  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  xf07)Koi,  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- 
panzee, &c.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perhaps 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  by 
other  writers.  The  name  xWnicoi,  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  Cynocephalus  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simo- 
nides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Arist.  Hist.  Anim. 
lii.  76).  The  LXX.  use  of  the  word  was  in  all 
probability  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  KSph,  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia ;  Lichtenstein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  perhaps,  Ceroopithecus 
Diana;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Praenestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Praeneste),  in  Shaw's  travels  (ii. 
294,  8vo.  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  some 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHIflEN  over  it. 
Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  "It  is  a 


A  Our  English  word  ant  appeare  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  tbe  form  emmet  (Sax.  aemmct). 
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beautiful  little  creature,  with  a  flaggy  neck  like  the 
Callithrix,  and  shaped  exactly  like  these  monkeys 
that  are  commonly  called  Marmosets.  The  KHITIEN 
therefore  may  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Kouph,  and  by  the  Greeks  KHTIOZ, 
KH4-05,  or  KEinOS,  from  whence  the  I-atin 


aloakey  from  Uie  PraciK»tli.«  Mo^ii*. 


name  Cephm."  This  description  will  be  found  to 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw's  Traoelt  than  to  that  in  the  8vo.  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
Keipm  of  the  Praenestine  mosaic  may  be  the  Cerco- 
pitkecus  griseo-viridis,  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Nubia,  the  country  represented  in  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  figure  of  the  keipm  occurs.  It 
cannot  represent  any  species  of  marmoset,  since  the 
members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  peculiar 
to  America.  Iu  all  probability,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  the  koph  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to  refer 
to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape.c 

Solomon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautiful ;  and  if,  as 
Sir  E.  Tennent  has  very  plausibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  Pt.  de  Galle,  or 
some  seaport  of  Ceylon,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  kip/Am  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  graceful  rilawa  (Macacus  pi- 
Uatus),  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quadrumana. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  kiphtm  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivory  and  peacocks ;  both  of  which  arc  common  in 
Ceylon ;  and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory,  and 
peacocks,  are  identical  with  the  Heorew.' 

Dr.  Krapf  (  Trav.  in  E.  Africa,  p.  518),  believing 
Ophir  to  be  on  the  E.  African  coast,  thinks  Solomon 
wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa  (Colobus). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
are  signified  by  the  term  Satyrs,  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satvr.]  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1574  read  (Is.  xiii. 
21),  where  the  A.  V.  has,  "  Batyrs  shall  dance 
there" — "  apes  shall  daunce  there."  The  ancients 
were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds  of 
Quadrumana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  Plin.  viii.  c.  19,  xi.  44  ;  Aelian.  Nat.  An.  xvii. 
25,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  827;  Bochort,  Mem.  ii. 
398  ;  cf.  Mart.  Epig.  iv.  12. 

"  SI  inlbi  Cauda  foret  cercopithcrus  ero." 


APPLE-TEEE,  APPLE  (mBJV  tappiack: 
/ojW;  itiiAsa,  Sym.  in  Cant.  viii.  5:  malm, 
malus).  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs  in  tht 
A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.ii.3:  "Ai 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is 
my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  under  hn 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet 
to  my  taste.  Cant.  viii.  5:  "1  raised  thee  up 
under  the  apple-tree :  there  thy  mother  brought  thee 
forth."  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is  manei 
with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
jwlm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating  effects 
of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  &c  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11 :  "A  word  fitly 
I  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 
'  In  Cant.  ii.  5 :  "  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am 
sick  of  love ;"  vii.  8,  «'  The  smell  of  thy  nose  [shall 
be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tappuach.  The  LXX.and  Vulg.  affoid 
no  clue,  as  the  terms  <ii}Aor,  malum,  have  a  wide 
signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit;  at  toy 
rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  generic;— but 
Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the  quince-tree 
(Pyrut  cydonia)  was  very  often  called  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  malus,  as  being,  from  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria  malorum  species'') 
the  malus,  or  usiAor  star'  Hoxh"-  Some  therefore, 
with  Celsius,  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
tappuach  denotes  the  quince ;  and  certainly  this 
opinion  has  some  plausible  arguments  in  its  favour. 
The  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancients ;  and  the  fruit  "  was  placed  on  the 
heads  of  those  images  in  the  sleeping  aputnmte 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  household  gods " 
(Rosenmftller,  Botany  of  Bible,  Bib.  Cab.  p.  314; 
Voss,  On  Virgil.  Eclog.  ii.  51).  The  Aranrns 
make  especial  allusion  to  the  restorative  properties 
of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261)  quotes  Abn'l 
Fodli  in  illustration  of  Cant.  ii.  5,  "  Comfort  ne 
with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love."  "  Its  scent, 
snys  the  Arabic  author,  "  cheers  my  soul,  renews 
inv  strength,  and  restores  my  breath."  Phylarchus 
(ffistor.  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Salomon  (in  Cant  ii.  3), 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the  words  ooVu 
praestantissimi,  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  quince.  It  is  well  kuc*» 
that  among  the  ancients  the  quince  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love;  whence  statues  of  Venus  some- 
times represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fitted  "  apple  <* 
discord"  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  pre- 
sented to  that  deity  .k 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  quince  b 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citron 
(Citrus  medico,)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tappuach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  family  of  plants  (Aurantiaceae),  the  fruit  "I 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  (C.  limonisn 
and  the  lime  (C.  limetta),  is  distinguished  from  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protuberance  at  the 


•  The  use  of  the  wont  ape  Is  generally  now  understood  *  niBR.  a.  v.  n  D3,  tpiravit.  in  allusion  to  tbe  p** 
in  a  restricted  sense  to  apply  to  the  laitlcu  Qnadninuno.  ranw"0r  y^e  fruit.     "  ' 

'  trip  »PP«»n>  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied  to      b  Hence  the  act  expressed  by  the  term  mJu**" 
the  Sanscrit  and  Malabar  kapi,  which  perhaps =tu>t/(, '  (.sfcAo/.  ad  Aristoph.  Xub.  p.  l»0;Theocr.  M.  iii.  10.  *•  ** 
nimble,  whence  the  German  affe  and  the  English  ape,  the  |  jt,, ;  Virg.  Bel  III.  64)  was  a  token  of  love.  For  numf^ 
Initial  aspirate  being  dropped.    Oeaenius  Illustrates  this   tcutiinonies  see  Celsius.  Hiavb.  I.  S65. 
derivation  by  comparing  the  latin  amort  from  Sinsc  tarn  i 
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apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  native 
of  Media  (Theophras.  Plant.  Hist.  ir.  4,  §2)  ;  and 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5),  branches 
of  the  citron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  to  be  carried 
by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  to  this  day  the  Jews  oiler  citrons  at  this 
feast ;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish,  and  the  stalk 
must  still  adhere  to  them  "  {Script.  Herb.  p.  109). 
"  The  boughs  of  goodly  trees"  (Lev.  xiiii.  40)  are 
by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understood  to  be 
those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Hierdb.  i.  251) ;  and  the 
citron-tree  is  occasionally  represented  on  old  Sama- 
ritan coins.  "  The  rich  colour,  fragrant  odour,  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whether  in  flower 
or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts,  "  particularly 
suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  545), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of  the  translation 
of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  little  doubt  that  applet  is 
the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon)  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard. .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  our 
English  word — as  much  as  the  word  for  grape,  and 
just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  for  citron : 
but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit.  Citrons  are 
also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and 
are  so  hard  and  indigestible  that  they  cannot  be  used 
except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree  is  small, 
^lender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the  fruit  will 
bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody  ever  thinks 
of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too  small  and 
straggling  to  make  a  shade.  I  cannot  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canticles.  It  enn 
scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much  less  would  it 
be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice  trees  of  the  wood. 
As  to  the  smell  and  colour,  all  the  demands  of  the 
Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by  these  apples  of 
Askelon;  and  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  and  in 
royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  was  far  superior  to 
what  it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  more 
fragrant.  Let  tappuach  therefore  stand  for  apple, 
as  our  translation  has  it." 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all  the  Scrip- 
tural allusions.  The  tappuach  must  denote  some 
tree  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sions. Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says  that 
the  citron  is  "  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade;"  but 
in  Cant  ii.  3  the  tappuach  appears  to  be  associated 
with  other  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would  do  no 
violence  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this  tree 
was  selected  from  amongst  the  rest  under  which  to 

•  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  hus  returned 
from  a  tour  In  Palestine,  and  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  of  this  article — "  I  procured  a  great  many  plants, 
bnt  very  little  Information  of  service  to  you,  though  1 
made  every  Inquiry  about  the  subject  of  your  notes.  You 
would  hardly  believe  the  difflcnlty  In  getting  reliable  in- 
formation about  toe  simplest  subjects;  t.g.  three,  to  all 
appearance  unexceptionable  English  resident  authorities, 
including  a  consul  and  a  medical  gentleman,  assure*!  mp 


recline,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive  shade  it 
afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit.  The 
expression  "  under  the  shade"  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily implies  anything  more  than  "  under  its 
branches.  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimens.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable  as 
regards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  (Pict.  Sib.  on  Cant.  ii. 
3)  says  that  it  "  grows  to  n  fine  large  size,  and 
afford*  a  pleasant  shade ;"  and  Risso,  in  his  Hatoire 
Naturelle  des  Oranges,  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
having  a  magnificent  aspect. 

The  passage  in  Cant.  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tappuach  in  its  unprepared  suite 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of 
the  citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp, 
though  it  is  less  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly 
far  from  sweet.  The  same  objection  would  apply 
to  the  fruit  of  the  quince,  which  is  also  far  from 
being  sweet  to  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The 
orange  would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  S>  rip- 
tural  passages,  and  orange-trees  are  found  in  Pales- 
tine ;  but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence 
to  ihov  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having 
been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  apple-tree  being  the  tappuach,  most  tra- 
vellers assert  that  this  fruit  is  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
he  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon.1  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappuach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  The  citron  appears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent  the  tappuach, 
but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
opinion.  As  to  the  Apples  op  Sodom,  see  Vine 
of  Sodom. 

The  expression  "apple  of  the  eye"  occurs  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov.  vii.  2 ;  Lam.  ii. 
18 ;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  different  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hebrew  word  being  tshOn,*  "  little 
man" — the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  pupil, 
the  Latin  pupilla,  the  Greek  Kepi).  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  common  the  image  ("  pupil  of  the 
eye")  is  in  the  languages  of  different  nations. 
Gesenius  (  Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Kthiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  invariably  uses  the  expression  "  apple  of  the 
eye  "  (in  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 

ASH  (J"Tkt,  oren;  virus;  pinus)  occurs  only  in 

Is.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of 
which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  hewelh  him  down 
cedars,  and  takcth  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest ;  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  tree 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX.  and 

that  the  finest  apples  in  Syria  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askalon. 
The  fact  appeared  so  Improbable  that,  though  one  autho- 
rity had  eaten  them,  I  could  not  resist  prosecuting  the 
Inquiry,  and  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  had  property 
there,  and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me 
they  were  all  QcntcES,  the  apples  betnn;  abominable." 

*  fwfat-  homunculus,  J»Jfn  flE"N,  homnnculna 
ocull,  i.  e.  pupilla,  in  qua  tanquam  In  specnlo  homtnia 
I  Imngunmlam  cnnsplclmus  (fies.  Thtt.  s.  v.). 
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the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree,  and 
this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned  com- 
mentators, amongst  whom  may  be  named  Munster, 
Calvin,  and  Bochart ;  and  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis, 
according  to  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  191),  believe  that 
the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  aanouber,  a 
kind  of  pine,*  and  assert  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  the  arez  and  berosch,h  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Luther 
understands  the  cedar  by  oren.'  Kosenmuller  thinks 
that  the  stone-pine  {Pima  pinia,  Linn.)  is  the  tree 
denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  oren 
is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petraea,  of  which 
Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aran.  Of  the 
same  opinion  are  Michaelis  (Supp.  ad  Lex.  Heb. 
1'29),  Dr.  Uoyle  (i'neyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Oren),  and 
Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  described 
as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  districts ;  it 
is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clusters  of 
bellies,  which  are  noxious  and  bitter  when  green, 
but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen,  and  turn 
black.  Gesenius  {Thee.  s.  v.)  is  in  favour  of  some 
species  of  pine  being  the  tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abul  Fadli 
speaks.  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei.  Herb.  i.  14)  thinks 
the  aran  is  the  caper-tree  (  Capparis  spinosa,  Linn.). 
Dr.  Koyle  says  die  tree  appears  to  agree  in  some 
respects  with  Salvadora  persica.  Other  attempts 
at  identification  have  been  made  by  Faber  in  his 
posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Botany,  and  Link 
(Schroeder's  Botan.  Joum.  iv.  152),  but  they  are 
mere  conjectures.  The  A.  V.  adopted  the  transla- 
tion of  ash  in  all  probability  from  the  similarity 
of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Latin  ornus;  and 
Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  Orma  Europaeus  is  found 
in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  future  investigation  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abul 
Fadli,  it  will  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  halipen- 
sis  or  P  Maritima  may  be  intended.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  193?  -ijects  to  any  pine  representing 
the  oren,  because  l.e  says  pines  are  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  he  planteth  an  oren." 
This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  larch, 
for  instance,  is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with 
great  rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The 
Hebrew  oren  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  aran,  "to  be  agile,"  "to  be  slender"  or 
*'  graceful." 

ASP  (]nB,  pethen;  lurrts,  Spixav,  Boat- 

klaicot ;  aspis,  basiliscus).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  six  following  passages : — Deut.  xxxii.  33 ; 
Ps.  lviii.  5,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16 ;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the 
margin :  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has  asp*  as 
the  representative  of  the  original  word  pethen. 
That  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 

S,u — 

%j  tyff.  pinus,  aliis  ejut  nuces  (OoL  L.  Arab.). 

Dr.  Wilson  (lands  of  the  Bible,  11  392)  Identifies  the 
common  "Br"  (rtntu  sylvettrii)  with  the  bermK  of 
Scripture,  and  states  that  It  is  "  frequently  seen  In  Le- 
banon, where  it  Is  known  by  the  name  of  ntotar,"  but 
Or.  Hooker  says  he  never  beard  of  P.  lylrxttra  In  Syria, 
and  thinks  /'.  kaUpentis  is  meant 

b  f|X  and  B»V13,  cedar  and  cypress. 

c  Reading  PK  Instead  of  px,  "  quia  jTK  nun  Bnall 


by  the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passage? 
quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Ps  lviii.  5, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers practised  their  art.  In  thir  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely  ;*'  and 
from  Is.  xi.  3,  "the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &c  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  asp  {Hieroz.  in.  156),  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  land  is 
represented  by  it.  The  term  asp  in  modem  zoology 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  Vipera  aspis  of  La- 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  ditierent  kinds  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii.)  says, "  plurea 
diversaeque  sunt  aspidum  species ;"  and  AeUan  uV. 
Anim.  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  enumerate 
sixteen  kinds  of  asp.  Bruce  thought  that  the  asp 
of  the  ancients  should  be  referred  to  the  cerastes, 
while  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  the  Egyptian  cobra 
(Naia  hoje).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  pethem 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  acsJmb, 
shephiphon,  tsiphoni,  Sic,  names  of  other  members 
of  the  Ophidia. 

Oedman  (  Vermisch.Satnml.  c.  1.81)  identifies  the 
pethen  with  the  Coluber  lebetinus.  Linn.,  a  species 
described  by  ForskSl  {Desc.  Anim.  p.  15).  Koscu- 
miiller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  iii.  J  56),  Dr.  Lee  (Heh. 
Lex.  s.  n.  JDS),  Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist,  of  BMe, 
art.  Asp),  Col.  H.  Smith  (Encyc.  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
Serpent),  believe  that  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Coluber  baetan  of  Forsk&l. 
Oedman  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an  identity 
between  the  C.  lebetinus  and  the  C.  baetan;  but 
from  Forsk&Ts  descriptions  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  argument 
that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Coiaber 
baetan  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  Rosenmuller 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  baetan  ought  to  be 
written  pact  an,  and  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedman 's  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  ot 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  additions! 
proof  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Swedish 
naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people  ot 
Cyprus  bestow  the  epithet  of  hmiphi  («covd>r)j, 
"  deaf,"  upon  the  C.  lebetinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  species  is  absolutely  deaf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafness 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebetinus  Oedman  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Ps.  lviii.  5,  about 
"the  deaf  adder." 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosenmuller  and  other* 

mlnusculo,  in  multls  cod  Ids  Kbraei  cdltionibns  scribatar, 
qood     Sain  slmlUanmn  est"  (Bierob.  t.  lit). 

*  Asp  (the  Greek  anru,  the  Latin  aspis)  has  by  suom 
bran  derived  from  the  Heb.  C]DN.  "  to  gather  up,"  is 

allusion  to  the  colling  habits  of  the  snake  when  at  net ; 
but  this  etymology  Is  very  improbable.  We  think  that 
the  words  are  onomatopoetic,  alluding  to  the  hisiing 
sounds  sepents  make:  cf.  Lat  atp-irarc  The  shield 
(itnri'O  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form  of  the  animal 
at  rest. 
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who  recognise  the  pethen  under  the  baetan  of 
Korskll,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity 
is  allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on 
the  subject,  for  the  Coluber  baetan  of  ForskSl  has 
never  been  determined.  If  C.  baetan  =  C.  lebetuua 
the  species  denoted  may  be  the  Echis  arenicota 
(toxicoo)  of  Egypt  (Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Brit.  M. 
i.  29).  Probably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever 
heard  of  the  C.  baetan  is  derived  from  two  or  three 
tines  of  description  given  by  For&ksU.  '*  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs ; 
oviparous ;  its  bite  kills  in  an  instant,  and  the 
wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  is  very  imperfect,  as  all  the 
members  of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
cavity.  The  epithet  "deaf,"  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  power  all  serpents  possess  of  hearing 
ordinary  sounds,  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
"deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  (Peliat  Berus)  is  identical  with  the 
"  deaf  adder"  of  the  58th  Psalm  1  Vulgar  opinion 
in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. A  preliminary  proof  moreover  is  necessary 
for  the  argument  The  snake  of  Cyprus  must  be 
demonstrated  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land : 
a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  proved,  though,  as 
was  stated  above,  the  snake  of  Cyprus  (C.Jebetmus) 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Echis  arenicola  of  North 
Africa. 

Very  nbsurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears ; "  the 
Rabbi  Solomon  (according  to  Bechart,  iii.  162) 
asserts  that  "  this  snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  lest 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voice."  Others  main- 
tain that "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground  and 
stops  the  other  with  her  tail."    That  such  errors 
should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when  little 
else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of  natural 
history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  allusion 
to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this  absurd 
error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with  her  tail " 
had  not  been  perpetuated  in  our  own  day.  In 
Bythner's  Lyre  of  David,  p.  165  (Dee's  translation, 
1847  1),  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs : — Asp, 
whose  deafness  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  unpenetrable  even  to  charms',  it  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantations."    Dr.  Thomson 
nlso  (  The  Land  and  the  Book,  1 55,  London,  1859 !) 
seems  to  give  credence  to  the  fable  when  he  writes- 
"  There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ear  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms."    It  is  not  then  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 
sesses external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  lviii.  5  is  simply  as 
follows: — There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer— in  the  language  of  Scripture 
such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf.  The  point 
of  die  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pethen 
Appendix. 


was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  long,  but 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  cup- 
posed,  the  expression  "deaf  adder"  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whence  it  had 
its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force  in 
the  comparison  which  the  psalmist  mokes  with 
wicked  men? 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  to 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  produces 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  and  this 
comparative  deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  tery 
reason  why  such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment [Serpent-charming.]  As  the  Egyptian 
cobra  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  the 
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subject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
Bible  lands  practise  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethen'  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appears  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
claim  to  represent  the  pethen  than  the  very  doubt- 
ful species  of  Coluber  baetan,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

ASPALATHU8  (4<nrdAo£»oi  dpauAw, 
Compl.  irdAoSot ;  baltamum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself :— "  I  gave  a  sweet 
smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus,"  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  aspalathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theocritus  {Id.  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (from  Id.  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  for  burning.  Pliny 
(ff.  If.  xii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  in 
Cyprus ;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
of  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  erusceptrum  or  tceptrum,  "  sceptre,"  or 
"  red  sceptre,  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  length 
of  the  branches:  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 


)F1DD>  l"nm-  ntpote  ad  oonculcandnm  czpantun. 
Greek  irv«W  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  word.  Son 
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he  speaks  of  aspalathus  as  distinct  from  the  ery- 
sceptntm,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly 
employed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes  and 
ointments.  He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in 
the  washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant. 
ix.  7,  §3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  aspatathus  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  used  for  ointments,  and  appears  to  speak  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr,  iv.  33  be  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent.  Dioscorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  aspalathus  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  thickening  ointment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kinds  or 
varieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  aspatathus ; 
for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clearly  make 
mention  of  two :  one  was  white,  inodorous,  and 
inferior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the  bark, 
and  was  highly  aromatic  The  plant  was  of  so 
thorny  a  nature  that  Plato  (Repub.  616  A.  ed. 
Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with  it 
in  the  lower  world. 

Gerarde  (Herbal,  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aspatathus:  aspal.  albicans  torulo  citreo,  and 
aspal.  rubens :  "  the  latter,"  he  says, "  is  the  better 
of  the  two ;  its  smell  is  like  that  of  the  rose,  whence 
the  name  Lignum  Rhodium,  rather  than  from 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  The 
Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspatathus;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Convolvulus  scoparius  of 
Linnaeus*  Dr.  Royle  (Eneyel.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  Myrica  sapida  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Darshishan,  which  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspatathus,  is  applied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  aspatathus  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspatathus  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  aspatathus 
as  if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  aspatathus  see  Sal- 
masius,  Hyl.  Tat.  cap.  lxnriv;  Dr.  Royle,  in  passage 
referred  to  above ;  Sprengel,  Hist.  Herb.  i.  p.  45, 
1 83  j  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  various  plants. 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Asmus  occur  in  the  0.  T. : — Chamir,  'Athtn, 
Air,  Pere,  and  'And. 

1.  Chamir  ("Aon* :  oW,  Srofi'yHW,  yofiap 
in  1  Sam.  xvi.  20 :  as'inus,  "  ass,"  "  he-ass")  denotes 
the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was  no 
doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  it  was  used  (i.)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  xlv. 


•  On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  a  letter  writes, 
"  We  most  not  go  to  Ctmml  scoparius,  albeit  that  may 
possets  the  two  needful  qualifications :  It  Is  peculiar  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  Many  plants  with  fragrant  roots  are 
called  Rose-roots.  Such  Is  the  Lignum  aloa,  the  lign 
aloes  of  Scripture;  and  there  la  the  po&ap^a  or  Dios- 
corides, which  came  from  Macedonia.  A  late  learned 
friend  of  mine  writes,  'This  was  certainly  Unnaeus's 
BKodiota  roan,  figured  as  such  by  Parkinson  In  his 
Tkeatrum  Botanicum,  after  LobeL  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Canary  Islands  this  name  was  transferred 
to  r'onmi.  scoparius.  and  afterwards  to  several  American 
I'.irli.   It  la  called  In  the  Canary  Islands  Lata  A'oS,  a, 
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23  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Neh.  ifH.  15 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20) — (ii.)  for  riding  (Gen.  xxii.  3; 
Ex.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxii.  21;  I  K.  xiii.  23; 
Josh.  xt.  18;  Jud.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14; 
1  Sam.  xxv.  20;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix.  26; 
Zech.  ix.  9 ;  Matt  xii.  7)— (iii.)  for  ploughing 
(Is.  xxx.  24,  xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and 
perhaps  for  treading  out  com,  though  there  is  no 
clear  scriptural  allusion  to  the  fact.  In  Egypt 
asses  were  so  employed  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egi/pt. 
iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews,  according  to  Josephus 
(Cbnir.  Apion.  ii.  §7)— (iv.)  for  grinding  at  tie 
mill  (Matt,  xviii.  6 ;  Luke  xvii.  2) :  this  does  not 
appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the  Greek  has  /ivkos 
irucis  for  "millstone" — (v.)  for  (carrying  bag- 
gage in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10),  and  perhaps  frcm 
the  time  of  David — (vi.)  for  the  procreation  of 
mules  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Esth.  viii. 
10,  &c). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass 
in  eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal 
from  what  he  is  in  western  Europe;  there  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  much 
attention  is  paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing 
the  finest  specimens ;  the  riding  on  tile  ass  therefore 
conveys  a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which 
attaches  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own 
country ;  the  most  noble  and  honourable  amongst 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses ;  and 
in  this  manner  our  Lord  himself  made  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came  indeed 
"  meek  and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  many  do,  that  the  fact  of  his  riding  on  the  as* 
had,  according  to  our  English  ideas,  ought  to  do 
with  his  meekness;  although  thereby,  doubtless, 
he  meant  to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, as  horses  were  used  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  r.  10, 
"  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,"  it  may  bo 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  ( Trav.  389)  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its  race 
of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they  are 
large  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  from  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut.  xxii.  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
Michaelis  (Comment,  on  the  Lava  of  Moses,  transl. 
vol.  ii.  392)  believes  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  coupling  together 
therefore  so  valued  an  animal  as  the  ox  with  the 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonour  to  the  former  animal ; 
others,  Le  Clerc  for  instance,  think  that  this  law 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by 
it  we  are  to  understand  improper  alliances  in  civil 


corruption  of  Lignum  aloes,  and.  though  now  in  little 
request,  large  quantities  of  It  were  formerly  exported,  and 
the  plant  nearly  extirpated.  The  apothecaries  sold  It 
both  as  Lignum  Rhodium  and  as  the  aipnlaihus  of  Dios- 
corides ;  It  soon,  however,  took  the  latter  name,  which  waa 
handed  over  to  a  wood  brought  from  India,  though  the 
original  plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shore* 
of  the  Mediterranean,  probably  Spartium  vHkmm,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorpe  (Pkr.  Grose,  vol.  vtt.  p.  64).' " 

'  liDn,  from  root  ton.  « to  be  red,"  from  the  red- 
dish colour  of  the  animal  in  southern  countries.  Qesenras 
compares  the  Spanish  burro,  burrico.  In  2  Sam.  Tlx,  if 
the  woid  is  used  as  a  lemtuine. 
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and  religious  life  to  be  forbidden;  he  compares 
2  Cor.  vi.  14,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
such  a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  is  a 
physical  one,  viz.  that  the  01  and  the  ass  could  not 
pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  size  and  strength;  perhaps  also  this  prohibition 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  xxx.  24,  "  The  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modem  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  till  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
oro  "I  till,"  "I  plough,"  being  now  obsolete 
'comp.  also  1  Sam.  viii.  12). 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
considered  it  unclean,  as  "  not  dividing  the  hoof  and 
chewing  the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as 
in  the  great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver "  (2  K. 
vi.  25),  the  flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  com- 
mentators on  this  passage,  following  the  LXX,  have 
understood  a  measure  {a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  Dr.  Harris  says, — "  no  kind  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  part  of 
this  animal  for  food,"— bat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their 
own  offspring  (2  K.  vi.  29 ;  Exek.  v.  10).  This 
argument  therefore  falls  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there 
sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxr.  18), 
and  for  understanding  a  measure  and  not  the 
animal,  i'or1  an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  /.  c. 
comp.  Plutarch,  Artax.  i.  1023,  "  An  ass's  head 
could  hardly  be  bought  for  sixty  drachms."  » 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  {Contr.  Apion.  ii.  §7)  very 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impudence 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  tin  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  their  holy  place,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphanes  discovered  when 
he  spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  {Sympot.  iv. 
ch.5)  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  §3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  this  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  has  no 
Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  subject  in  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  Hi.  199,  seq.). 

2.  'AtMn  (tfntr :  4  tvos,  tvos,  tvos  th)A«fa, 
finloros,  tvos  <h)Ktla  vopJa :  asina,  asinus,  "  ass," 
"  she-ass  ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  name 
represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor  do  we 
think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
'AtMn  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as 
Dr.  Kitto  {Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  p.  383),  and  Dr. 
Harris  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  art.  Ass)  have  sup- 
posed. 'AtMn  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  xlv.  23  is  clearly 
contrasted  with  Chamor.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she- 
ass  {'AtMn).  The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul 
sought  were  she-asses.  The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv. 
22,  24)  rode  on  one  when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha. 

b  The  Tslmudists  say  the  flesh  of  the  us  causes  avarice 
in  tbnse  who  eat  ft;  but  It  cores  the  avaricious  of  the 
complaint  {Zed.  da  TUtm.  yl«5). 

c  A  wur.l  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived  from 
an  uuu*ed  root,  "  to  be  slow,  "  to  walk  with  short  steps 
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They  were  she-esses  which  formed  the  especial  care 
of  one  of  David's  officers  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  While 
on  the  other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  Ac.), 
Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  18),  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20), 
the  disobedient  prophet  (IK.  xiii.  23)  rode  on  a 
Chamir. 

3.  'Air  (TJJ :  w6\os,  t«Aoi  v4os,  tvos,  $ois 
(in  Is.  xxx.  24) :  pullus  asinae,  pullus  onagri,  ju. 
mentum,  pullus  asmi,  "  foal,"  "  ass  colt,"  "  young 
ass,"  "colt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  16 ;  Jud.x.  4,  xii.  14 ; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the. 
Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding' 
upon  ;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  burdens,  and 
in  ver.  24  for  tilling  the  ground:  perhaps  the  word 
'Air  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  understand  by  the  term  foal  or 
colt ;  the  derivation  "  to  be  spirited  "  or  "  impe- 
tuous" would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate.*1 

4.  Pere  :  tvos  ayptos,  trot  iv  kyp$, 
tvaypos,  tvos  ipnuirns,  tiypotKOt  &v9pv*os: 
ferushomo,  Vulg. ;  "  wild  man,"  A.  V.,  in  Gen.  xvi. 
12  ;  onager,  "  wild  ass").  The  name  of  a  species 
of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12 ;  Ps.  civ. 
11  ;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  Hos. 
viii.  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  24 ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  In  Gen.  xvi. 
12,  Pere  Adam,  a  "  wild-ass  man,"  is  applied  to 
Ishmael  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that 
is  well  suited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea 
(viii.  9)  compares  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 
and  Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of 
this  animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by 
both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

5.  'Arid  (*rt"f|,«  omitted  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
which  versions  probably  supposed  'Arid  and  Pere 
to  be  synonymous;  "wild  ass").  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath  sent 
out  the  Pere  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands 
of  the  'Aridi"  The  Chaldee  plural  'Arddayah 
(8*11$!)  occurs  in  Dan.  v.  21 :  Nebuchadnezzar's 
"  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenrattller  {Sch.  m  V.  T. 
1.  c),  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job,  1.  c),  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  v.)  suppose  'arid  and  pere  to  be  identical 
in  meaning;  the  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  'arid  the  Aramaean ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
different  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different 
animals  known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received 
very  valuable  elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in 
a  paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  ( 1 859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears 
in  the  October  No.  of  The  Annals  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History  (1860).  This  writer  enu- 
merates seven  species  of  the  division  Asinus ; — 
in  all  probability  the  species  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  are  Asinus  hemippus,  which  inhabits  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia;  and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.  E. 
Africa,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesticated  breed  is  sprung;  probably 
also  the  Asinus  onager,  the  Koulan  or  Ghorkhur, 
which  is  found  in  Western  Asia  from  48°  N.  lati- 

but  Fliret  (fll*.  Concord,  s.  v.)  demurs  strongly  to  wis 
etymology. 
"  From  *vy,  fcrocrt. 

'  "fnV<  'mm  f°°t  TV, "  to  floe,"  "  to  be  unlumid.' 
Bochart  thinks  the  word  Is  oiminatopoetic, 
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tude  southward  to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western 
India,  was  not  unknowD  to  the  aucient  Hebrews, 
though  in  all  probability  they  confounded  these 
species.  The  Asinus  hemhnus,  or  Dshiggetai, 
which  was  separated  from  Asinus  hemippus  (with 


Avrlau  WIM  AM    C^*>**k»  flM'p***-) 
'  Specimen  l£  OfHM 

which  it  had  long  been  confounded')  by  Is.  St.  Tlilniro, 
could  hardly  have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this 
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names  of  Asinus  hemippus,  the  Assyrian  wild  ass, 
Asinus  vulgaris,  the  true  onager — and  perna]* 
Asinus  onager,  the  Koulau  or  Ohorkhur  of  Persia 
and  Western  India. 

The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Blythe'* 
valuable  paper  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  JScnp- 
tural  allusions  to  wild  asses: — "To  the  west  of  the 
range  of  the  Uhor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  Itemipp**, 
or  true  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers — the  par- 
ticular species  apostrophised  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  again  that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a 
recent  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Lavard  in  Kinevek  and 
its  Remahis  (p.  324).  Returning  from  the  Sinner, 
he  was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and 
there  he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of 
horse  with  the  lledouin  riders  concealed  1"  "  The 
reaJer  will  remember,"  he  adds,  "  that  Xenophon 
mentions  these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  most 
have  seen  during  his  march  over  these  Tery  plain* 
.  .  .  .  '  The  country.'  Bays  he, 'was  a  plain  through- 
out, as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood  ;  if 
any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they 
hail  all  an  aromatic  smell,  but  no  trees  appeared.  .  . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  on  the  horses,  stood  still  (for  they  eiceeded 
them  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  the  same  thing  again  .... 
The  flesh  of  those  that  were  taken  was  like  that  of 
a  red  deer,  but  more  tender'  (Anab.  i.  §5).  'la 
Heetness,'  continues  Mr.  LayaiJ,  '  they  equal  th« 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mare;  hav*  ban 
knowu  to  accomplish  ' "  (Annals  and  Hag.  of  Sat. 
Hist.  vol.  vi.  No.  34,  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  woodcut  represent*  some  kind  <A 
wild  as*  depicted  on  monuments  at  Persepolis. 


r-Klinror  KonUn  {Attn*  m tyr.] 
Specimen  In  Hrlll.ti  Mu«eam. 


animal,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Asinu 
onager,  inhabits  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southeri 


bpoclmea  in  Zoological  Ganleoi. 

Siberia,  countries  with  which  the  Jews  were  not 
familiar.  We  may  therefore  Wifely  conclude  that 
the  'Athon  and  Pete  of  the  sacrwl  writings  stand 
for  the  ditte.ent  speciis  now  discriminated  under  the 


V.  ,    ;  Ar*      <  It.  ITIOUUJDOUU  of       rn  I- 
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BADGEB-SKINS  (D'BTin  fUt,  6rith  Ueh- 
ishbn ;  C'nn,  tachash  (Ez.  xiri.  10) :  Siptiarn 
uokipSipu;  Aid.  ed.  iivtLva;  Compl.  ioi-dta.  si. 
irtirt>,w,iMVa  in  Ei.  xiv.  o  j  Alejc.  Stpuara  Syia  m 
Ex.  xxxv.  7  ;  uoklvBos  ;  Aq.  and  Sym.  laytiira  m 
Ez.  xvi.  10 :  pclles  ianthinae,  ianthimu).  The 
Hebrew  tachash,  which  the  A.  V*.  renders  badger, 
ocelli's  in  connexion  with  'or,  6r6th  (**  skin, 
"skins"),  in  Ex.  xiv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  xxxr.  7,  23, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  o,  8,  11,  12,  14,  25.  In 
Ezck.  xvi.  10  tachash  occuis  without  troth,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  substance  out  of  which  women's 
shoes  were  made;  in  the  former  passages  th» 
tachash  skins  are  named  iu  relation  to  the  tabernacle, 
ark,  &c,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior 
covering  of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much 
obscuritv  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tacJtash; 
the  ancient  version*  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
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denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  colour,  either  block  or 
sky-blue ;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Bochart  (Hicroz.  ii.  387), 
Kosenmiiller  (Schoi.  ad  V.  T.,  F.x.  xzr.  5 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10),  Bynaeus  (de  Calceis  Hebraeorum,  lib.  i, 
oh.  3),  Scheuchzer  (Phys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5). 
Parkhurst  (Heb.  Lex.  t.  v.),  who  observes  that "  an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  Ten,  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system."    Some  versions,  as 
the  German  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  apparently 
by  the  Chaldee,*  and  perhaps  by  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  sound  between  the  words  tachash,  taxui, 
die/it,  have  supposed  that  the  badger  (meles  taxus) 
is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  au  error,  for  the 
badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands— others,  as 
Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Musaeo  Bran.  ii.  312), 
have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf,  known 
by  the  Greek  name  9t>t,  and  the  Arabic  Shag/ml 
is  intended.'  Hasaeus  (in  Dissert.  PhUolog.  SyUoge. 
•lias.  ix.  §17)  and  Busching,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Physica  Sacra,  are  of 
opinion  that  tachash  denotes  a  cetacean  animal, 
the  Trichechus  manatut  of  Linnaeus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
0 there  with  Sebald  Rau  {Comment,  de  tie  quae 
ex  Arab,  in  usum  Tabernac.  fuenmt  repetita, 
■  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favour  of 
tactiash  representing  some  kind  of  seal  (Phoca 
vitulina  Lin.).     Dr.  Geddes  (Crit.  Rem.  Ex. 
xxv.  5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.    Gesenius  under- 
stands some  "kind  of  seal  or  badger,  or  other 
similar  (1)  creature."  Of  modem  writers  Dr.  Kitto 
(Pict.  Bibl.  on  Ex.  xxr.  5)  thinks  that  tachash 
denotes  some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the 
akin  of  an  unclean  animal  would  not  have  been  used 
for  the  sacred  coverings.    Col.  H.  Smith  (Encyc. 
Bib.  Lit.  art.  Badger),  with  much  plausibility, 
conjectures  that  tachash  refers  to  some  ruminant  of 
the  Aigocerine  or  Damaliae  groups,  as  these  auimals 
are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names  of 
pacasse,  thacasse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tachasli),  and  have  a  deep  grey,  or  slaty  (hysginus) 
coloured  skin.    Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  (Bib. 
Res.  i.  171)  writes,  "  The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  procured  for  me  a  pair  of  the  sandals 
usually  worn  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  peninsula, 
made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in 
the  lied  Sea.    The  Arabs  round  the  convent  called 
it  Tars,  but  could  give  no  further  account  of  it 
than  that  it  is  a  large  tish,  and  is  eaten.    It  is  a 
species  of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg «  (Symb. 
Phys.  ii.)  Halicora  hemprechei.     The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  a  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a 
fitting  material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel." 

It  is  dilficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient 
versions  have  interpreted  the  word  tachash  to 
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mean  a  colour,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gese- 
nius remarks,  no  ground  either  in  the  etymology 
or  in  the  cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  sub- 
stance indicated  by  tachash  it  is  evident  from  Ex. 
xxxv.  23  that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use 
amongst  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs 
(for  the  word  trith,  "  skins,"  is  always,  with  one 
exception,  repeated  with  tachasK),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  colour  is  de- 
noted by  it.  The  Arabic  duchash  or  tuchash  denotes 
a  dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean.'  The  skin  of  the  Halicore  from  its  hard- 
ness would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for  shoes, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs  near 
Cape  Mussendum  apply  the  skin  of  these  animals 
for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  H.  Smith,  /.  a).  The 
Halicore  Tabcrnaculi  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 


*  X313DD.  "  taxus,  sic  dlctus  quia  gaudet  et  auperbtt 
In  oolorlbus  mollis"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rob.  s.  v.). 

b  "The  tec  of  the  Greeks  is  certainly  the  Jackal 
(C'anit  Aureus). 

«  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  call 
this  animal  Saka  and  Lottum.  Arabian  naturalists  applied 
the  term  entam  alma,  "  man  of  the  sea,"  to  this  creature. 

a  Roacnroliller  (Schoi  in  r.  T.  on  Ex.  xxv.S)  questions 


the  < 


of  the  Arabic  words 


i  (duckath)  and 


Bmiiean  TabmuKttli,  witb  Milargad  drawing  of  Uw  bead. 

was  observed  by  Riippell  (Jfu».  Senck.  i.  113, 
t.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tachash  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  animal 
would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allu- 
sions. Pliny  (If.  N.  ii.  55)  says  seal  skins  were 
used  as  coverings  for  tents ;  but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  satismctory  conclusion  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word. 

BALM  (m,  UM:  nV,  t*M:  farrtrt}:  re- 
tina) occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt ;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  17  (margin,  "  rosin  ")  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 

^  ^r-v  V  (tuehath),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin  or  the 
seal  promiscuously.  The  common  Arabic  name  for  the 
dolphin  Is  ^jjjti  (autfln).  Perhaps,  therefore,  duckath 
and  tuehath  had  a  wide  signification.  The  Hebrew  gTlpi 

is  of  obscure  origin. 
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tzort  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
can  be  considered  conclusive.  The  Syriac  version 
iu  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen.  xxzvii.  25, 
suppose  cera,  "  wax,"  to  be  meant ;  others,  as  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  in  Genesis, 
conjecture  theriaca,  a  medical  compound  of  great 
supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  opinion 
is  Castell  (Lex.  Hept.  s.  v.  nx).  Luther  and  the 
Swedish  version  have  "  salve,"  "  ointment,"  in  the 
passages  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Ex.  xxvii.  17  they  read 
"  mas  tick."  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius,  Deodatius, Sk.,  have  "  balm"  or  " balsam,"  as 
the  A.  V.  (Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  180)  identifies  the  txori 
with  the  maa tick-tree  (Pistacia  lentiscus). 

Rosenmiiller  (Bibl.  Bot.  169)  believes  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  swAum-tree  (Elae- 
agnus  angustifolius,  Lin.  [?] ),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster)  is  the  substance  denoted  ;  *  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  (Schol.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  (Amyria  opobalsamum, 
Lin.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  778)  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzort 
(see  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist.  Pal.  273;  Hasselquist, 
Trawls,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib. 
Lit.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  txori  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Joseph  us  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea,  having  made 
Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so — but 
perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition— the  tzort  cannot 
be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant  was 
known  to  the  patriarchs  as  growing  in  the  hilly 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant "  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous, 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Mecca, 
described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ;  which 
are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they  know,  if 
taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak  stomach ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  capital 
remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops  arc 
applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
short  time  "  (  Travels,  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  tzort — sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  any  oue  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term—ore  the  Pistacia  lentiscus 
(mastick),  and  the  Amyria  opobalsamum,  Lin.,  the 
Balsamodendron  opobalsamum,  or  giteadense  of 
modem  botanists  (Balm  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  favour  of  the  first-named  tree  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  (dseri,  dseru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90,  91  ;  Plin. 
xxiv.  7  ;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pistacia  lentiscus  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Ranwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Flor.  Palaest.  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  from  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  b  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identities  the  pressed  oil  of  the 


*  From  Huuhdnu's  description  of  the  rocfcum  Dr. 
H.otur  orJiea'Uungly  identifies  It  with  Balanites  Atgyp- 
iiaca,  wtiich  he  saw  abundantly  at  Jericho. 


zvekum  (Balanites  Aegyptiaca  [?])  with  the  trori. 
although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
as  being  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises  (see 
Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Lond.).  Maundrell  (Jotsmei, 
from  Alep.  to  Jems.,  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  zvckum-Ute.  He  says  it  is  a  thorny 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  "  the  fruit  both  in 
shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut. 
The  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
skim  off  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top:  this  oyl 
they  take  inwardly  for. bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds. ....  I  procured  a  bottle 
of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine."  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Robinson 
(Bib.  Res.  ii.  291),  "  is  the  modern  balsam  or  oil 
of  Jericho."  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  tzort  does  not 
refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree,  but 
was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous  sub- 
stance which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzori, 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  len- 
tiscus, or  that  of  the  Balsamodendron  opobalsamum. 
[Spices  ;  Mastick.]  Compare  Winer,  Biblisch. 
Realwtrt.  s.  v.  for  numerous  references  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kev  Garden  Misc.  t. 
p.  257. 

BABLEY  (rnptP,  seoVoA :  *pi6$ :  hordem\ 
the  well-known  useful  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xviii.  7)  6tates  that  trvrley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77  ;  Diodor.  L  34 ; 
Plin.  xxii.  25) ;  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ; 
Deut.  viii.  8 ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  ( Judg. 
vii.  13 ;  2  K.  iv.  42  ;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  making 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentilex, 
millet,  &c.  (Ex.  iv.  9) ;  for  making  into  cakes  (Ex. 
iv.  12) ;  as  fodder  for  hoises  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154) ;  and  Pliny  (if.  If. 
xviii.  14  ;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  barley 
was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  iu  his 
time  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  was  generally  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle  only.  Sonnini  says  that  barley 
is  the. common  food  for  horses  in  the  East.  Oats 
and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  and  per- 
haps not  known  to  them.  [Rye.]  (See  also  Kitto, 
Phys.  H.  of  Pal.  214.)  Barley  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mishnah  as  the  food  of  horses  and  asses. 

The  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  L  22, 
ii.  13;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9, 10.  It  takes  place  in  Pa- 
lestine in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts as  late  as  May;  but  the  period  of  course 
varies  according  to  the  localities  where  the  com 
grows.  Mariti  (Trav.  416)  says  that  the  barley 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April. 
Niebuhr  (Besch.  ton  Arab.  p.  160)  found  bai  ley 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  Jeru- 
salem. The  barley  harvest  always  precedes  the 
wheat  harvest,  in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others 
by  fully  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  99, 278). 
In  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  than 
the  wheat;  whence  its  total  destruction  by  the 
hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any 
time  between  November  and  March,  according  to 
the  season.   Niebuhr  states  that  be  saw  a  crop  near 

b  iTi'tf ,  "  to  flow  as  a  wound  from  a  cleft,*'   The  cc^ 

T  T 

nate  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  a  nlruiUr  meauiug. 
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Jerusalem  ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field 
which  had  been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  , 
the  authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional  j 
proof  of  the  above  statement  (Phys.  H.  Pal.  229). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  cur  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews :  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  garners  about  the 
same  time ;  though  of  course  the  very  late  spring- 
sown  crops  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

Major  Skinner  (Adventures  in  an  Overland,  Jour- 
ney to  India,  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  barley,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "Barley") 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is.  xxxii. 
20:  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters ;" 
and  demurs  to  the  explanation  which  many  writers 
have  given,  viz.  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode 
in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  We  cannot,  however, 
at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  passage  in 
Eccles.  xi.  1  has  any  reference  to  irrigation  of  newly- 
sown  barley  fields.  Solomon  in  the  context  is  en- 
forcing obligations  to  liberality,  of  that  especial 
nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense :  as  Bishop 
Hall  says,  "  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on  those  from 
whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  return  of  kind- 
ness." It  is  clear,  tliat,  if  allusion  is  made  to  the 
mode  of  culture  referred  to  above,  either  in  the  case 
of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and  moral  worth  of  the 
lesson  is  lost ;  tor  the  motive  of  such  a  sowing  is 
expectation  of  an  abundant  return.  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  surely  this :  "  Be  liberal  to  those 
who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay  thee  again,  as  bread 
or  corn  cast  into  the  pool  or  the  river  is  likely  to 
return  again  unto  thee."  Barley,  as  an  article 
of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than  wheat. 
[Bread.]  Compare  also  Calpumius  (Eel.  iii. 
84),  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  bailey  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c  9,  §5,  had  the  following 
law :  "  Si  quia  loris  caesus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
arcae  inditus  hordeo  cibatur,  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  little 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
modern  travellers  to  shew.  Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  449)  says  "  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  these  people  to  complain  that  their 
oppressors  have  left  them  nothing  but  barley  bread 
to  eat."  This  fact  is  important,  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  instance, 
was  barley  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal-offering 
of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering  (Num. 
v.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the  low  reputa- 
tion in  which  the  implicated  parties  were  held.  The 
bomer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2),  has  doubtless 
a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this  circumstance 
in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  expression  in 
Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "  Will  ye  pollute  me  among  my 

•  The  Hebrew  word  fhjR?  Is  derived  from 

harm;  so  called  from  the  long  rough  awns  which  are 
attached  to  the  husk.  Similarly,  hordam  Is  from  horrere. 

b  From  tay=|)ja£  (ghataT),  "the  night  was  dark," 

uide|t;,  "flying':  nmpit,  from  rvf,  "night":  wiper- 


people  for  handfuls  of  barley t"  And  how  does  the 
i  knowledge  of  the  fact  aid  to  point  out  the  connexion 
|  between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake,  in  the  dream 
which  the  "  man  told  to  his  fellow"  (Judg.  vii.  13). 
Gideon's  "  family  was  poor  in  Manasseh — and  he  was 
the  least  in  his  father's  house ;"  and  doubtless  the 
Midianites  knew  it  Again,  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  by  Midian  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
Very  appropriate,  therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the 
interpretation  thereof.  The  despised  and  humble 
Israelitish  deliverer  was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks,  "  If  the  Midianites  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  extemporaneous  songs  to  call  Gideon 
and  his  band  "  cakes  of  barley  bread,"  as  their  suc- 
cessors the  haughty  Bedawln  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  would  be  all  the  more 
natural."  That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly 
in  Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8,  2  Chr.  ii. 
10, 15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  divided  into 
"two-rowed"  and  "  six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the  first 
the  Hordeum  distichum,  the  common  summer  barley 
of  England,  is  an  example ;  while  the  H.  heza- 
stichum,  or  winter  barley  of  farmers,  will  serve  to 
represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually  grown 
in  Palestine  is  the  H.  distichum.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description.* 

BAT (tfyOV.'hatalleph:  rvrntpls:  vespertilio). 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A.  V.  is  cor- 
rect in  its  rendering  of  this  word :  the  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  name,b  the  authority  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, which  are  all  agreed  upon  the  point,"  and  the 
context  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut. 
xiv.  18,  the  'hataUeph  closes  the  lists  of  "  fnwls 


that  shall  not  be  eaten ;"  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6ph, 
"  fowls,"  which  literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might 
be  applied  to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this 
seems  dear  from  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately 
after  the  'hataUeph  is  mentioned,  the  following 
words,  which  were  doubtless  suggested  by  this 
name,  occur :  "  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon 


tflio,  from  "vesper,"  the  evening.  Bat,  perhaps,  from 
blotto,  blacta  (see  Wedgwood,  Diet.  Engl  Alymot). 

•  V 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  Syrtac,  which  has  )  ITtO  ^ 
(fnuo),  "  a  peacock." 
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all  four,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you."  Be- 
sides the  passages  cited  above,  mention  of  the  bat 
occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20 :  "  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast 
his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  ....  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bate:"  and  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in 
the  passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity 
of  the  Babylonish  idols :  "  Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  ont  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also." 

Bats  delight  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.  Several  species  of  these  animals 
are  found  in  Egypt,  some  of  which  occur  doubtless 
in  Palestine.  Molossus  Ruppelii,  Vespertilio  pipis- 
trellus  var.  Aegyptius,  V.  auritus  var.  Aegypt., 
Taphozous  perforatus,  Nycteris  Tliebaica,  Rhino- 
poma  microphyUum,  Rhinolophus  tridens,  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramids  of  Egypt. 


Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  iiumeuse  num- 
bers of  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  iu  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a 
cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to  retreat 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  307).  To  this  day  these 
animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  abode  "amidst 
the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  idolatrous  practices  "  (Script.  Nat.  H.p.d): 
thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah's  words.  Bats  belong  to  the  order  Cheirop- 
tera, class  Mammalia. 

BAY-TREE  (mil*,*  exr&ch:  xilfos  rod  At- 
BAvov :  cedrus  Libani).  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxrvii.  35  to 
signify  a  "  bay-tree":  such  a  rendering  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Most  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term  ezrach  "  a 
tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil" — one  that  has 
never  been  transplanted ;  which  is  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Some  versions, 
as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  LXX.,  which 
reads  "  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mistaking  the  Hebrew 
word  for  one  of  somewhat  similar  form.b  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  194)  agrees  with  the  author  of  the 
siith  Greek  edition,  which  gives  amixiav  (mdi- 
gena, "  one  bom  in  the  land ")  as  the  meaning  of 
U12  Hebrew  word:  with  this  view  Rabbi  Solomon 


BDELLIUM 

and  Hammond  (Comment,  on  ft.  xrriii.)  coincide. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  CycL  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Exrach") 
suggests  the  Arabic  Ashmk,  which  he  says  is  de- 
scribed in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica  as  a  tree 
having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay-tree."  This 
opinion  must  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  any 
authority. 

Perhaps  no  tree  whatever  is  intended  by  the 
word  ezrach.  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  "a  stranger,"  or  "a  foreigner." 
Comp.  Lev.  xvi.  29 :  "  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls 
....  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country 
(mtNil,  hiezrich)  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you."  The  epithet  "  green,"  as  Celsius  has 
observed,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word ;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
"  I  was  flourishing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ezr&ch  occurs  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  man  (Cels.  Hierob.  i.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
translated  "  in  great  power  "  c  more  literally  sig- 
nifies "  to  be  formidable,"  or  "  to  cause  terror," 
and  that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  translates! 
"  spreading  himself," d  more  properly  means  to 
"  make  bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus 
paraphrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to 
others,  and  behaving  with  barefaced  audacity,  just 
as  some  proud  native  of  the  land."  In  the  Levities] 
Law  the  oppression  of  the  stranger  was  strongly 
forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  such 
acts  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  words  of  the 
psalmist. 

BDELLIUM  (nVl3,  bedilach :  Mpai,  «.*- 
; :  uA.w :  bdellium),  a  precious  substance,  the  name 
of  which 'occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "gold"  and 
"  onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land 
of  Havilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  manna  is  in 
colour  compared  to  bdellium.    There  are  few  sub- 
jects that  have  been  more  copiously  discussed  than 
this  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  article 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedilach ;  and  it  most 
be  confessed  that  notwithstanding  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,  for  it  is  quite  im  possible  to  say  whether  bedolach 
denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal  production,  or  a 
vegetable  exudation.    Some  writers  hare  supposed 
that  the  word  should  be  written  beroiach  (beryl),  in- 
stead of  bedolach,  as  Wahl  (in  Deter .  Asia,  p.  856) 
and  Hartmann  (de  Mxdier.  Hebraic,  iii.  96),  but 
beryl,  or  aqua  marine,  which  is  only  a  pale  variety 
of  emerald,  is  ont  of  the  question,  for  the  bdellium 
was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31,  with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the 
beryl  is  yellow  or  red,  or  taint  blue ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  av9pa£  ("  carbuncle  ")  of  the  LXX.  (in 
Gen.  /.  c.)  must  be  rejected ;  while  a-p&rraXAsw 
("  crystal ")  of  the  same  version,  which  interpreta- 
tion is  adopted  by  Reland  (de  Situ  Parodist,  §12), 
is  mere  conjecture.    The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the 
Arabic  versions,  with  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
understand  "  pearls"  to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
word ;  and  this  interpretation  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii. 
592)  and  Gesenius  accept ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
Gr.  versions  of  Aquila,  Tneodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  1,  §6),  Salmasius  (Hyl.  latri.  p. 
181),  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  324),  Sprengd  (Hist.  Rex. 


■  From  mr.  ortm  at  (Sol). 


*  •  riy- 

*  mjjnD-  See  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  «.  w. 
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Herb.  i.  18,  and  Comment,  in  Dioscor.  i.  80),  and 
a  few  modem  writers  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that 
bedilach  —  bdellium,  «.  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation 
from  a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Kaempfer  {Amoen. 
Exot.  p.  668)  the  Borassus  flabelliformit,  Lin.  of 
Arabia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  {H.  N.  xii.  9,  §19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Diosoorides 
(i.  80)  was  called  futSt\Kov  or  $i\x»'i  Ilnd  a°- 
cording  to  Pliny  brochon,  malacham,  maldicon, 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedilach. 
Plautus  {Cure.  i.  2, 7)  uses  the  word  bdellium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  explains  beddlach 
by  "  pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
,  in  its  favour  is  very  inconclusive ;  in  the  first  place 
it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  pearls  are  found,  a  point  however  which 
is  fairly  open  to  question  ;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words 
for  "  pearls,"  viz.  Dor,'  and  according  to  Bochart, 
Pentnbn,b  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  word. 

The  tact  that  eben,  "a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to 
shiltam,  "onyx,"  and  not  to  bedilach,  seems  to 
exclude  the  latter  from  being  a  mineral ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  "  that  such  a 
production  as  bdellium  is  not  valuable  enough  to  be 
classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations  were  held 
in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  productions, 
vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  re- 
marks to  its  mineral  treasures;  and  since  there  is 
a  similarity  of  form  between  the  Greek  fSHXkiov, 
or  uiStKnor,  and  the  Hebrew  beddlach;  and  as 
this  opinion  is  well  supported  by  authority,  the 
balance  of  probabilities  appears  to  us  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  though  the  point 
will  probably  always  be  left  an  open  one.' 

BEANS  (^B,4  pit :  koojuw:  faba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Beam  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  beam  are  mentioned  with  "  barley, 
lentiles,  millet,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet 
was  ordered  to  pnt  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  {H.  N.  "xviii.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January ;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23rd,  and  at  Sidon  and 
Acre  even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phy>.  H.  Palest.  215); 
they  continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt 
beans  are  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  February,  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

•  Tt,  Heb.;  Arab.  Arab, 
k  D'J'JB- 

•  The  derivation  of  n?13  Is  doubtful ;  but  Font's 
etymology  from  ^Q,  manare,  ftuen,  "to distil,"  from 
root  *yn  or  ^5  (Greek,  (UoAXw),  is  in  favour  of  tbo 
bdellium. 

•  V^B>  fr™1  bhs,  "  to  roll,"  in  allusion  to  its  form. 


Dr.  Kitto  (ibid.  319)  says  that  the  "  stalks  art 
cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  after- 
wards cut  and  crushed  to  fit  them  tor  the  food  of 
cattle ;  the  beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  de- 
prived of  their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small 
mill-sfonts  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  clay 
dried  in  the  sun."  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels,  i.  257,  Svo. 
ed.  1808)  says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are 
usually  full  podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
continue  during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are 
"  boiled  and  stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the 
principal  food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them  impure, 
and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse  at  all, 
nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  country ;  but 
a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  abstinence 
from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general.  The 
remark  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limitation. 
The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that  philo- 
sopher (nee  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Bom.  Biog. 
art.  "  Pythagoras  "). 

Hiller  (Hierophyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna,  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  {fabat  fresas),  or  lentils  on  the  day  before 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  (  Vicia  faba)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  large  portion  ot 
the  old  world  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
south  of  India ;  it  belong;  to  the  natural  order  of 
plants  called  leguminosae. 

BEAR  (3V  Heb.  and  Ch.,  or  3V5!,  dob. 
ttpKTos,  ipKot,  \6kos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15 ;  fiipifiva 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  3tt"l :  ursus, 

urea).  This  is  without  doubt  the  Syrian  bear 
(  UnutSyriacus), which  to  this  day  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that  this  bear 
is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  summit  of  Lebanon, 
called  Mackmel,  the  other  peak,  Oebel  Sanm,  being 
strangely  enough  five  from  these  animals.  The 
Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  rrugiverous  habit  than  the 
brown  bear  (  Ursus  arctos),  but  when  pressed  with 
hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  men  and  animals ;  it 
is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick-pea  {Cicer  arte- 
Onus),  fields  of  which  are  often  laid  waste  by  its 
devastations.  The  excrement  of  the  Syrian  bear, 
which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bar-ed-dub,  is  sold  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in  opthalmia ;  and  the 
skin  is  of  considerable  value.  Most  recent  writers 
are  silent  respecting  any  species  of  bear  in  Syria, 
such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hasselquist,  Burckhardt, 
and  Schulz.  Seetzen,  however,  notices  a  report  of 
the  existence  of  a  bear  in  the  province  of  Has- 
beiya  on  Mount  Hermon.  Klaeder  supposed  this 
bear  must  be  the  Ursus  arctos,  for  which  opinion, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  authority,  and  a 
recent  writer,  Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land  and  the 
Booh,  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still 


Lat  bulla;  Dutch,  lot,  " a  bean."    The  Arabic  word 
,  fH,  is  identical.  Gesen.  Tha.  a.  v. 

•        from  331,  lent*  inosferej  but  Bochart  con- 

-  T 

jectures  an  Arabic  root="  to  be  hairy,"  Forskll  (Dttc 
An.  p.  iv.)  mentions  the  dubb,  amongst  the  Arabian 
fauna.    Is  this  the  Crsus  Arctott 
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found  on  the  higher  mountains  it  thin  country,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Hermon  stand  in  great  fear 
of  him.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  (Symbolae  Phys. 
Pt.  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the  summer  months 
these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon, 
but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens ; 
it  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period  in  former  days 
they  extended  their  visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
for  though  this  species  was  in  ancient  times  far 
more  numerous  than  it  is  now,  yet  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  Lebanon  were  probably  always  the  summer 
home  of  these  animals.  Now  we  read  in  Scripture 
of  bears  being  found  in  a  wood  between  Jericho  and 
Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24) ;  it  ia  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  the  destruction  of  the  forty-two  children 
who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some  time  in  the 
winter,  when  these  animals  inhabited  the  low  lands 
of  Palestine. 


The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xvii. 
1  ? ;  Hos.  xiii.  8 ;  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii. 
10,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  11 
would  be  better  translated,  "  we  groan  like' bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise 
(see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  Hp.  xvi. 
51,  "  circumgemit  ursus  ovile").  The  bear  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xiii.  2 ;  in  Don.  vii.  5 ; 
Wisd.  ii.  17  ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3. 

BEAST.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  TOPIS.  T{>3.  Wl 
(KWl.  Chald). 

X.  Behim&h  (nDflS*:  to  rerpoVoSa,  to  kHivv 

to  Bripla :  jumentum,  bestia,  animantia,  pecus  : 
"  beast,"  "  cattle,"  A.  V.),  which  is  the  general 
name  for  "domestic  cattle"  of  any  kind,  is  used 
also  to  denote  "  any  large  quadruped,"  as  opposed 
to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vii.  2,  vi.  7,  20 ; 
Ex.  ix.  25 ;  Lev.  xi.  2 :  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30, 
&c.) ;  or  for  "  beasts  of  burden,"  horses,  mules,  &c., 
as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 14,  &c.;  or  the  word 
may  denote  "  wild  beasts,"  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24, 
Hab.  ii.  17,  1  Sam.  xvii.  44.  [Behemoth,  note, 
Ox.] 

2.  Stir  (TJJa :  to  ipopeta,  to  kt^pi;  :  jumen- 

tum:  " beast,"  "  cattle")  is  used  either  collectively 
of  "  all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin  pecw  (Ex. 
sxii.  4 ;  Num.  xx.  4, 8, 1 1 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  48),  or  spe- 
tiallv  of  "  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv.  17).  This 

•  ►Yum  the  unused  root  DH3.  "  to  be  dumb." 


word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  precedine, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root,  TJ73,  "  to  pasture." 

3.  Chat/yah  (fffl:  tnplov,  £i»or,  Bqp,  rvrpd- 
irouj,  a-rqyos,  tpwtrir,  9npii>utros,  flptrr6s: 
{era,  animantia,  animal:  "beast,"  "wild  beast." 
This  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 
'n,  "  living,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  foliy 
expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  iTTBTI 
(AossdaVA),  (wild  beast)  "of  the  field  "  (Ex.  xxiiU 
1 1 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  Deut.  vii.  22 ;  Hoa.  ii.  14,  xiii. 
8 ;  Jer.  xii.  9,  &c.)  Similar  is  the  use  of  the 
Chaldee  KVn  (cheyvdh)> 

BEE  (JTjbV  debirah:  iiihurva,  tuKtwir: 
apis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in  Deut.  L 
44,  "  The  Amorites  which  dwelt  in  that  moun- 
tain came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bees  do ;"  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  There  was  a  swarm  ot 
bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ;"  in  Ps. 
cxriii.  12,  "  They  compassed  me  about  like  bees;" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  rivets  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  That  Palestine 
abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  description  of 
that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;"  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  other- 
wise than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modern  travellers 
occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine,  Dr. 
Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  299)  speaks 
of  immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
in  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kurn.  "  The  people  of 
M'alia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a  man 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely 
protected  from  the  assaults  oi  the  bees,  and  ex- 
tracted a  large  amount  of  honey;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit."  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  1 3,  and  lit.  Ixxxi.  1 6, 
as  to  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the  two 
passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted  above, 
as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of  these  insects 
when  Irritated. 

Maundrell  (Trav.  p.  66)  says  that  in  passing 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax;  and  that  when  he  was  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  the  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant.  Hariri  (  Trav. 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  their  honey  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks ;  (comp.  The  Land  and  the  Boat, 
p.  566).  That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success 
in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of  Hasadquist 
{Trav.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  (».  253)  to  shew. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  box 
little  of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  iu  Pa- 
lestine. Dr.  Kitto  says  {Phys.  H.  Pal.  421)  there 
are  two  species  of  bees  found  in  that  country, 

»  The  word  D\SV  is  translated  by  the  A.  V.  ••  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert"  In  Is.  xliL  11,  xxxlv.  14 ;  Jer.  L  3» 
The  root  Is  SV  V,  •'  to  be  dry ;"  whence  »  a  desert  f 
D'*y ="  any  dwellers  In  a  dry  or  desert  region,"  Jackals, 
hyenas,  ic  Bochart  is  wrong  In  limiting  the  ward  to 
mean  "  wild  cats"  (Hicnt.  Ii.  206). 

•  From  ~\yi,  online  duett;  eafgit  (cuaun).  Go. 
Tftel.  s.  v. 
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Apis  longicornis,  and  Apis  nullified.  A.  longi- 
cornis, however,  which  =  Eucera  longicor.,  is  a 
European  species ;  and  though  Klug  and  Ehrenberg, 
in  the  Symbohe  Physicae,  enumerate  many  Syrian 
species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  or  the 
genus  Eucera,  yet  E.  longicor.  is  not  found  in  their 
list.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee 
{A.  nullified)  of  this  country.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  last-named  writer  has  de- 
scribed as  many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey- 
bees (the  genus  Apis),  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
species  of  our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are 
distinct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks 
of  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms 
n  the  East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and, 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  Aelian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mungo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek"  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedman  (  Vermisch. 
SammL  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  therefore, 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint, "  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  • 

The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  op 
their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  "  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the 
bees  and  honey  in  die  liou's  carcase,  so  that  "  if," 
as  Oedman  has  well  observed,  "any  one  here  repre- 
sents to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase,  the 
occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  mois- 
ture of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
like  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
offensive  odour."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we 
may  add  that  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(v.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Oncsilus  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
compare  also  Aldrovandus  (De  Insect,  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  (L.  and  B.  p.  566)  mentions  this  occur- 
rence of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "  hornets,"  debabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "if  it  were  known,"  says  he, "  that  they 
manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  story," — it  is  known,  however,  that  hornets 
do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the  family  Vet- 


*»  It  is  very  carious  to  observe  that  In  the  passage  of 
Dent.  L  44,  tbe  gyriac  version,  tbe  Targnm  of  Onkelos, 
and  an  Arabic  MS.,  read,  *  Chased  yon  as  bees  that  are 
smoked;"  showing  how  ancient  the  custom  is  of  taking 
bees' nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Constant  allusion  Is  made 
to  this  practice  In  classical  authors.  Wasps'  nests  were 
taken  In  tbe  same  way.  See  Bochart  (Mens.  111.  360). 

•  Bochart,  Gesenios,  Furst,  Jablonskl,  and  others,  are 
disposed  to  assign  to  this  word  an  Kgyptlan  ongin. 
1'tkaum,  or  I'tkamd,  1.  e.  bos  marinul.    Others,  and 


pidae,  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto 
observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  mellifica. 
The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "the  Lord  shall  hiss  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  been 
understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of 
"  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in  the  evening 
(Harris,  Nat.  H.  of  Bible,  art.  "  Bee  ").  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  iii.  358)  quotas  from  Cyril,  who  thus  ex- 
plains this  passage  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26.  Colu- 
mella, Pliny,  Aelian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by  Bochart 
in  illustration  of  this  practice:  see  numerous  quota- 
tions in  the  Hierozoicon.  Mr.  Denham  (in  Kitto's 
Encije.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  "  Bee")  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject — "  No  one  has  offered  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the 
idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees.  That  the 
custom  existed  amongst  the  ancients  of  calling 
swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Virgil, 

"  Tinnltusqne  de,  et  Martls  qnate  cymbala  drenm," 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day ;  many  a  cottager 
believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if  he 
beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the  real 
use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
but  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  by  a  significant  hiss,  or  rather  hist." 

The  LXX.  has  the  following  eulogium  on  the 
bee  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "  Go  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
diligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 
whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  use  for  their 
health  ;  she  is  desired  and  honoured  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  values  wis- 
dom, she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any- Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures;  it  exists  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.    As.  to  the  proper  name,  see  DebobaH. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  family  Apidae,  of  the 
Hymenopterous  order  of  insects. 

BEETLE.  See  Chako6l  l^iyV),  t.  v.  Locust. 

BEH'EMOTH  (ntena  :*  *V«:  behemoth). 
This  word  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
dubia  vtxata  of  critics  and  commentators,  some 
of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Grotius  (Crit.  Sac. 
Annot.  ad  Job.  xl.),  Pfeiffer  (Dubia  vexata  S.  S., 
p.  594,  Dread.  1679),  Castell  (Lex.  Sept.  p.  292), 
A.  Schultens  (Comment,  in  Job.  xl.),  Michaelis b 
(Svppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  understood 
thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  (Hist.  Aethiop.  i.  11), 
Shaw  (Tram.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lond.),  Scheuzei 
(Phys.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),  Rosenmiiller  (Not.  ad 

RosenmUller  amongst  the  number,  believe  the  word  Is 
the  jilurol  majtstatii  ot  T\0\X3l-  RosenmUUer's  objec- 
tion to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  Is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation,— that.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  I. XX.  interpreters 
would  not  have  given  Apia  as  Its  representative. 

b  Michaelis  translates  rtDH3  by  jumenla,  and  thinks 
the  name  of  the  Elephant  has  dropped  out  "Jtlblviuetur 
nomen  elepbaxtls  forte  ^fj  excldlsse." 
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Bochart.  Hierot.  iii.  705,  and  Schol.  ad  Vet.  Test. 
in  Job  xl.),  Taylor  {Appendix  to  Cahnet's  Diet. 
Bibl.  No.  lxv.),  Harmer  (Observations,  ii.  p.  319), 
Gesenius  (T/tes.  s.  v.  Ilton3),  Fiirst  (Concord. 
Heb.  s.  v.),  and  English  commentators  generally, 
believe  the  Hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
original  word.  Other  critics,  nmongst  whom  is 
Lee  {Comment,  on  Job  xl.,  and  Lex.  Heb.  s.  t. 
Dions),  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "  cattle  "  in  general ;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriptural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  according  to  Lee, 
"  either  the  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  bull "  (!)  « 
compare  also  Keiske,  Conjectural  in  Job.  p.  167. 
Dr.  Mason  Good  (Book  of  Job  literally  translated, 
p.  473,  Loud.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  mammoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Hippopotamus  and  Elephant,  and  so 
to  fulfil  all  the  Scriptural  demands :  compare  with 
this  Michaelis  (Sap.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  and 
Hnsoeus  (in  Dissertat.  Syllog.  No.  Til.  §37,  and  §38, 
p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  acorn  the  notion  of 
the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth.  Dr.  Kitto 
(Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl.)  and  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's 
Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Behemoth),  from  being  unable 
to  make  alt  the  Scriptural  details  correspond  with  any 
one  particular  animal,  are  of  opinion  that  Behemoth 
is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to  be  taken  "  as  a  poetical 
personification  of  the  great  pnehydermata  generally, 
wherein  the  idea  of  Hippopotamus  is  predominant." 
The  term  behemoth  would  thus  be  the  counterpart 
of  leviathan,  the  animal  mentioned  next  in  the 
book  of  Job ;  which  word,  although  its  signification 
in  that  passage  is  restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet 
stand  in  Scripture  for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some 
other  huge  monster  of  the  deep.  [Leviathan.] 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this 
view,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  has  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  the 
hippopotamus  alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that 
all  the  details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord 
entirely  with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal. 


Ui|i|x>|ioUniua  ainphlbttu. 

Gesenius  and  Kosenmuller  have  remarked  that, 
since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  land  animals  and  birds  are  men- 
tioned, it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that  discourse 
better  to  suppose  that  aquatic  or  amphibious  crea- 
tures are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it ;  and  that 
since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
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denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems  clearly 
to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in  th* 
Nile.  Harmer  (Observ.  ii.  319)  says  "  there  is  • 
great  deal  of  beauty  in  th*  ranging  the  description* 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  the 
Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  barque 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  such 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
....  it  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  osi 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  71) ;  if  so,  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  arrangement:  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation ;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation  of 
the  terribleneea  of  the  river-horse,  the  Almighty  is 
represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostulations 
something  after  this  manner : — *  Bat  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  hare  some- 
times prevailed  against  him ;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  till  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  ? '"  &c.  &c.  In  the  Lithostrutm 
Praenestmum,  to  which  Mr.  Harmer  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking  ia 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:  the 
20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  "the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is 
never  seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  mat 
"his  nose  pierceth  through  snares" — seems  to  be 
spoken  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rather 
than  to  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse." 
In  answer  to  the  first  objection  it  has  been  stated, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  word  hdrbn  (0*Tfl)  » 
not  necessarily  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  under- 
stand commonly  by  the  expression  "  mountains." 
In  the  Praenestine  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
observed,  "hillocks  rising  above  the  water."  In 
Ez.  xliii.  15  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  only  tec 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  "  the  moun- 
tain of  God."  "  The  eminences  of  Egypt,  which 
appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  decreases,  may 
undoubtedly  be  called  mountains  in  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  Job."  But  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
tor  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The  hippopotamus, 
as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves  the  water  and 
the  river's  bank  as  night  approaches,  and  makes 
inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the  pasturage, 
when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the  growing 
i  crops  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No  doubt  he 
might  be  ollen  observed  on  the  hill-sides  near  the 
spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must  1*  re- 
membered that  the  "  mountains"  are  mentioned 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  natural  habits  of  aquatic 
animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from  the 
water  and  the  banks  of  the  river:  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  passing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  "  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens," 
enteth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hill- 
sides in  company  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.' 
There  is  much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  coo- 


c  Host  disappointing  are  the  arguments  of  the  late 
Professor  Lee  as  to  "  Behemoth"  and  "  Leviathan,"  both 
critically  and  zoologically. 

4  A  recent  traveller  In  Kgypt,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Errlngton, 
writes  to  us— "The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Kgypt 


and  Nubia  Is  In  parts  so  very  narrow,  that  the  mountain* 
approach  within  s  few  hundred  yards,  and  even  teas,  to 
the  river's  bank;  the  hippopotamus  therefore  might  well 
be  said  to  get  Its  food  from  the  mountains,  on  the  qsdrs  ol 

which  ft  would  grow  " 
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trast  the  habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious 
animal,  with  those  of  herbivorous  kiml-quadrupeds : 
but  if  the  elephant  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole 
description  is  comparatively  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
him  in  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?" 
Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  says  Rosenmuller, "  the  Arabs 
are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,"  and  we  may  add 
the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
"  lie  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 
the  elephant  maintaining  that  the  word  t&ndb  (3Jt) 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  streng  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds  nnd  willows,  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.*  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
case,  for  though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent 
ablutions,  and  is  frequently  seen  near  water,  yet 
the  constant  habit  of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied 
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in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  be  especially  made  the 
subject  to  which  the  attention  is  directed.  The 
whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally 
translated : — 

"  Behold  now  Behemoth,  whom  I  made  with 
thee ; *  he  eateth  grass  (like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 

"  He  bendeth  his  tail  like  n  cedar :  the  sinews  of 
his  thighs  interweave  one  with  another. 

"  His  bones k  are  as  tubes  of  copper;  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one 1  as  a  bar  of  forged  iroj. 

"  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  God : 
his  Maker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe 
(tooth),! 

"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food, 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime 
there. 

"  Beneath  the  shady  trees  k  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.' 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow ; 
tbe  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo  I  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  hiin, 
yet  he  is  not  alarmed:  he  is  securely  confident 
though  a  Jordan  ■  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

"  Will  any  one  capture  him  when  in  bis  sight?  r 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?" 

This  description  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
the  hippopotamus,  which  we  fully  believe  to  lie  the 
representative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 


•  •'  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  stlU  pools,  and 
occasional  sandy  Islands  densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds. 
Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of  Immense  age, 
beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass  >n  which  the 
sea-cow  delights  to  pasture  "  (O.  dimming. .).  297). 

'  "JJlSy  Bucbart  says,  "  near  thee,"  ie.  not  far  from 
thy  own  country.  Oesenlus  and  Rosenmuller  translate 
the  word  "  pariter  aiqne  te."  Cary  (note  on  I.  c.)  under- 
stands it  "  at  tbe  same  time  as  1  made  tbee." 

*  "VXn.  -  grass."  not  '•  hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  It,  and 


name  for  tbe 


(sub),  the  lotus  of  tbe  ancient 


some  commentators :  It  is  from  the  Arabic 

be  green."  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Num.  xl.  5,  In  a 
limited  sense  to  denote  "  leeks." 

k  DVy  seems  to  refer  here  to  the  bones  of  the  legs 
mora  particularly ;  the  marrow  bones. 

1  D^ll  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib-bones,  as  Is  pro- 
bable from  the  singular  number  which 
appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic.  See 
HosenmttlL  Sdu*.  tn  L  c. 

J  "With  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hippo- 
potamus can  cut  the  grasa  as  neatly  as  If  it  were  mown 
with  the  scythe,  and  Is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with  shears,  a 
tolerably  stout  and  thick  stem"  (Wood's  Nat.  Hut.  I.  762). 
3"in  perhaps  the  Greek  ipmj.  See  Bochart  (ill.  722). 
who  cites  Nlcandcr  (  Tkeriac.  566)  as  comparing  the  tooth 
of  this  animal  to  a  scythe.  The  next  verse  explains  the 
purpose  and  use  of  the  "  scythe  "  with  which  God  has 
provided  bis  creature ;  vix.  In  order  that  he  may  eat  the 
^rass  of  tbe  hills. 

:  vvb  iram&anoL  itvtpa :  nib  umbra. 
A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers  Soadlas  and 
Abulwalid,  was  the  first  European  commentator  to  pro- 
pose "  tbe  lotus-tree"  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 

which  occurs  only  in  this  and  the  following  verse  of 
Job.  He  Identifies  the  Hebrew  word  with  the  Arabic 
s  - 

yiji,  which  according  to  some  authorities  Is  another  |  rendering, "  He  receive*  It  (the  river)  np  to  his  eyes." 


"  lotophagl,"  Zityphm  torus.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  AbulfadU,  cited  by  Celsius  (Him*.  II.  1»1),  that 
the  Mat  is  a  species  distinct  from  the  Sidr,  which  latter 
plant  was  also  known  by  the  names  Salam  and  Nabk. 
Sprengel  Identifies  tbe  DMl  with  the  Jujube-tree  («- 
zyphut  vulgaris).  But  even  If  It  were  proved  that  the 
and  the  ^[jff  were  identical,  the  explanation  of 

the  by  Freybig, "  Arbor  quae  remota  a  flumlnlbus 
nonnlsi  pluvm  rlgatnr,  aliit,  lotus  Kam.  I>J."  does  not 
warrant  us  In  associating  the  tree  with  tbe  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  Nile.  Gesenlus,  strange  to  say,  supposes 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  In 
the  subjoined  woodcut  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinsons  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  Intended  to  represent  the 
fapurvt  reeds,  to  be  the  lots  lilies.  His  words  are. 
'•  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  observe  this 
animal  concealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water-lotuses— 
in  loti  aquaticat  tylvi"  (Wilkinson,  Customs  and 
Jfanners,  111.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the  A. V. 
"  shady  trees ;"  and  so  read  the  Vulg..  Kimchl,  and  Aben 
Esra,  the  Syrlac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart.  Ronen- 

mtlller  takes  M  more  Aratnaeo  pro  D 

it  DNW  pro  ODD)  supra  vli.  6,  et  Ps.  lvul.  8  "  (&*ol. 
ad  Job  xl.  v.  21). 

i  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bellonins,  quoted  by 
Bochart :  "  Vivlt  arundinlbus  ct  cannls  saccharl  et  follis 
papyri  herbae." 

"  J^n\  from  *VV>  "  to  descend."  Tbe  name  of  Jor- 
dan is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Greek  poets 
use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelous  for  any  water 
(Rosennral.  Schol.).  or  perhaps  In  it*  original  meaning, 
as  simply  a  -  rapid  river."  (See  Stanley  Ssf.)  37.) 
This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile. 

»  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  Implied.  Compare  In 
the  case  of  Isviathan,  ch.  xlL  2,  5 ;  but  see  also  Cary's 
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According  to  the  Talmud,  Behemoth  is  some  huge 
land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  gran  oft"  a 
thousand  hills ;  he  is  to  have  at  some  future  period 
a  battle  with  Leviathan.  On  account  of  his  grazing 
on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  "  the  bull  of  the  high 
mountains."  (See  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talmuds, 
p.  355.)  '*  The  '  fathers,'  for  the  most  part,"  says 
Cary  f.Inb.  p.  4021  "  surrounded  the  subject  with 


BERYL 

an  awe  equally  dreadful,  and  in  the  Behemoth 
here,  and  in  the  Leviathan  of  the  next  chapter,  saw 
nothing  but  mystical  representations  of  the  devil ; 
others  again  have  here  pictured  to  themselves  tome 
hieroglyphic  monster  that  has  no  real  existence ; 
but  these  wild  imaginations  are  surpassed  by  that 
of  Bolduciua,  who  in  the  Behemoth  actually  beholds 
Christ !" 


of  Iba  Uipijopouuiitw.  (Wilkbiaou.) 


The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  S.  Africa,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  testify  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  {Ana.  Egypt. 
iii.  73).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hold  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem ;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  belongs  to  the  order  PacAy- 
dermata,  class  Mammalia. 

BERYL  (t^Bnri,  tarshtsh:  xpW(!Xi9oj,  »ap- 

atlt,  i»0pai,  \ttos  Mpaitos:  chrysolithus,  h'j- 
acinthus,  mare)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  mix.  13 ; 
Cant.  v.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6. 
The  tarshtsh  was  the  first  precious  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate ;  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  "  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  tarshtsh ;"  it 
was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  his  vision 
was  like  the  tarsliish. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word ;  Luther  reads  the  "  turquoise ;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite"  or  the  "car- 
buncle" (Hvipat)  ;  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  have  kermn  jama,  by  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 


froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacer. 
ii.  c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  "opal."  For 
other  opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  conjec- 
tures, see  the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tarshtsh  derives 
its  name  from  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  Tabshish.  Josephus  (Ant. 
Ui.  7,  §5)  and  Braun  (/.  c.)  understand  the  chryso- 
lite to  be  meant,  not,  however,  the  chrysolite  of 
modern  mineralogists,  but  the  topaz ;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancient  chrysolite  is  the  modern  topaz, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modern  chrysolite  (see 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theophrutus,  De 
Lapid.;  King's  Antique  Oems,  p.  57),  though  BeUer- 
|  mann  {Die  Urimm  und  Thummim,  p.  62,  Berlin, 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrysolite 
of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  gems  now  so 
called.  Braun,  at  all  events,  uses  the  term  chry- 
solithus  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speak*  of  its 
brilliant  golden  colour.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  passages  where  the  tarshtsh  is  men  toned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  de- 
noted :  "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshtsh  stone."    This  seems  to  be  the  correct 
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rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
ou  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
gently  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  port  of  the 
verse  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added — specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V.  S.  ii.  IS). 
Pliny  says  of  the  ohrysolithos,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  golden  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited — as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  conjectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg. — the  ancient  chrysolite  or  the  modern  yellow 
topaz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tarshtsh  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  V.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence. 

BIBD8.  [Fowls.] 

BITTER  HERBS  (D*Ttt?>  merSrtm:  xi- 

xplSts  :  lactucae  agrestes).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  in  Ex.  xii.  8 ;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lam.  iii. 
15 :  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  "  He  hath  rilled 
me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken 
with  wormwood."  The  two  other  passages  refer 
to  the  observance  of  the  Passover:  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with 
unleavened  bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merirhn 
is  general  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which 
the  Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egypt, 
where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
Miahna  (Pesachhn.  c  2,  §6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs — chazereth,  'uhhin,  thamoah,  char- 
c/uUma,  and  maror,  which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 
either  green  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  words  respec- 
tively denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject 
discussed  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Kosen- 
miiller)  and  by  Carpzovius  (Apparat.  Mist.  Crit. 
p.  402).  According  to  the  testimony  of  Forskil, 
in  Niebuhr's  Preface  to  the  Description  de  tArabie 
(p.  xliv.),  the  modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss* 
with  the  Paschal  lamb.  The  Greek  word  xtxpU 
is  identified  by  Sprengel  (Hist.  Sei  Herb.  i.  100) 
with  the  Helminthia  Echioides,  Lin.,  Bristly  Hel- 
minthia  (Ox-tongue),  a  plant  belonging  to  the 

•  jj»SJl  yUJ  (Hum  either),  which  Forskil  (Flor. 
jEgypt.  p.  lxll)  identifies  with  Bongo  afficinalU. 

b  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  Is  In  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "  Why  do  we  pour  over 
our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mustard  f  The 
practice  began  in  Judaea,  where.  In  order  to  render 
palatable  the  hitler  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  it 
was  usual,  says  Moses  Kotslnses,  to  sprinkle  over  them  a 
thick  sauce  called  Karosetb,  which  was  composed  of  the 
oil  drawn  from  dates  or  from  pressed  ralsln-kernels,  of 
vinegar  and  mustard."  See  "  Extract  from  the  Portfolio 
of  a  Man  of  Letters,"  Monthly  Maganne,  1810,  p.  148. 


chicory  group.  The  Picris  of  botanists  is  a  genus 
closely  allied  to  the  Helminthia. 

A  ben  Esra  in  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egyptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  tor  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
bondage  (Ex.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
it  should  also  bring  to  their  remembrance  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  A  ben  Esra, 
the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  hare  been,  of 
dipping  a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dish  (to 
rpv$\lov)  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time. 
May  not  to  rpifiXiov  be  the  salad  dish  of  bitter 
herbs,  and  to  If&puav,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which 
Aben  Esra  speaks  ?  b 

The  mertrtm  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as 
belong  to  the  oruciferae,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  group  of  the  compotitae, 
the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Florida 
Sinaica  in  Annal.  des  ScSnc.  Sat.  1834;  Strand, 
Flor.  Palaest.  No.  445,  &c). 

BITTEBN  (lb?,  hippdd:  ixivos,  wtKtxdy, 
Aq. ;  kvkvos  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14 ;  ericius). 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "  hedgehog  "  or  "  porcupine ;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  followed  by  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  454);  Shaw  (Trae.  i.  321,  8vo.  ed.); 
Lowth  (On  Isaiah,  xiv.  23),  and  some  others ;  the 
"  tortoise,"  the  "  beaver,"  the  "  otter,"  the  "  owl," 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  "  hedgehog"  or 
"  porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  kippid  appears  to 
be  identical  with  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word  •  for  the 
hedgehog  ;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or  porcu- 
pine is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word  occurs 
in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  Lord  says,  "  I 
will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  kippid  and  pools  of 
water ;" — in  Is.  xxxiv.  1 1 ,  of  the  land  of  Idumea  it  is 
said  "  the  k&ath  and  the  kippid  shall  possess  it;" 
and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14,  "  I  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  her,  both  the  kiath  and  the 
kippid  shall  lodge  in  the  chapiters  thereof,  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows."4  The  former  pas- 
sage would  seem  to  point  to  some  solitude-loving 

c  SJJJi  et  oJui',  erinaeeus,  echinus,  Kam.  PJ ' 
SeeFreytag. 

<■  Dr.  Harris  (art.  Bittern)  objects  to  the  words  "  their 
voices  shall  slog  in  the  windows  "  being  applied  to  the 
hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  is  of  coarse  in- 
applicable to  these  animals,  but  it  Is  not  certain  that  It 
refers  to  them  at  all.  The  word  their  Is  not  In  the  ori- 
ginal ;  the  phrase  Is  elliptical,  and  Implies  "  the  voice  or 
birds."  "Bed  qunm  canendi  verbom  adhlbuent  vates, 
baud  duble  cjty  post  est  lubandlendom  "  (Bosemnttll. 
Schol.  ad  Zeph.  II.  14).  See  on  this  subject  the  excellent 
remarks  of  Harmer  (('tan.  ill.  p.  100). 
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aquatic  bird,  which  might  well  be  represented  by 
the  bittern,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it;  but  the  passage  in 
Zephaniah  which  speaks  of  Nineveh  being  made 
"dry  like  a  wilderness,"  does  not  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  so  strictly  suited  to  this  rendering. 
Gesenius,  Lee,  Parkhurst,  Winer,  Furst,  all  give 
"  hedgehog  "  or  "  porcupine  "  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  word;  but  neither  of  these  two 
animals  ever  lodges  on  the  chapiters  *  of  columns, 
nor  is  it  their  nature  to  frequent  pools  of  water. 
Not  less  unhappy  is  the  reading  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion el-houbara,  a  species  of  bustard — the  Houbara 
undulata,  see  Ibis.  i.  284 — which  is  a  dweller  in 
dry  regions  and  quite  incapable  of  roosting.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and 
that  the  bittern  is  the  bird  denoted  by  the  original 
word ;  as  to  the  objection  alluded  to  above  that 


Uotattnu  ttrlUtnt. 

this  bird  is  a  lover  of  marshes  and  pools,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  found  in  a  locality  which  is  "  dry 
like  a  wilderness,"  a  little  reflection  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Nineveh  might  be  made  "  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," but  the  bittern  would  find  an  abode  in  the 
Tigris  winch  flows  through  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  as  to  the  bittern  perching  on  the  chapiters 
of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  bird 
may  occasionally  do  so ;  indeed  Col.  H.  Smith 
(Kitto's  Cyclop,  art.  KippSd)  says,  "  though  not 
building  like  the  stork  on  the  tops  of  houses,  it 
resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on  the 
summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesiphon."  Again,  as 
was  noticed  above,  there  seems  to  be  a  connexion 
between  the  Hebrew  kippM  and  the  Arabic  kun- 
ftid,  "hedgehog."  Some  leiicographers  refer  the 
Hebrew  word  to  a  Syriac  root  which  means  "  to 

•  Such  Is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  fl^flED  i  but 
rarkhurst  (La.  Heb.  s.  v.  *J£jp)  translates  the  word 
"  door-porches,"  which,  he  says,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose were  thrown  down. 

<  _2lX>.  See  Simon.  s.v.  "|£jp. 

*  Apparently  from  the  root  X>K.  "  to  be  straight," 
then  to  be  "  fortunate,"  '•  beautiful."  So  in  the  book 
Jtlumnudcnu  it  is  said.  "  Qnsre  vocatur  theauhur  t  quia 


bristle," '  and  though  this  derivation  is  cxacU; 
suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  not  on  the  other  bam 
opposed  to  the  bittern,  which  from  its  habit  oc 
erecting  and  bristling  out  the  feathers  of  the  neik, 
may  have  received  the  name  of  the  porcupine  bin 
from  the  ancient  Orientals.  The  bittern  {Botccum 
Mellaril)  belongs  to  the  Arxleidae,  the  heron  family 
of  birds ;  it  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  as  far  noith  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Eu- 
rope generally,  in  Barbary,  S.  Africa,  TrehizoiMl, 
and  in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  &c. 

BOAR.  [Swims.] 

BOX-TREE  p-IB'XR,*  teatthir  :  oWoep, 

uttpos:  buna,  pinus)  occurs  in  Is.  lx.  13,  together 
with  "  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,"  as  furnishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
built  at  Jerusalem.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  teasshtr  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cedar,  "  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,"  &c,  which  should  one  day  be 
planted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  teass/tir.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generally  are  of 
opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus.  Deodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modern  versions;  Kosenmiiller  {Biol.  Bot. 
300),  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  153),  and  Parkhurst 
{Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  HCWl)  are  also  in  favour  of  the 
box-tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadias  understand  the  teasshur  to  denote  a  species 
of  cedar  called  sherbin,h  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth 
of  the  branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanc- 
tioned by  Gesenius  and  Kiirst  {Heb.  Concord. 
p.  134).  Hiller  (Hierophyt.  i.  401)  believes  the 
Hebrew  word  may  denote  either  the  box  or  the 
maple.  With  regard  to  that  theory  which  identifies 
the  teassliir  with  the  sherbin,  there  is  not,  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  .Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
any  satisfactory  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  un- 
certain moreover  what  tree  is  meant  by  the  sher- 
bin :  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  cedar :  but 
although  the  Arabic  version  of  Dioscoridea  gives 
sherbin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  jc&ses, 
the  two  trees  which  Dioscorides  speaks  of  seem 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  juniper ut  than 
to  that  of  pima.  However  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  80) 
and  Sprengel  (Hist.  Sei  Herb.  i.  267)  identify  the 
sherbin  with  the  Pima  ccdrus  (Linn.),  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  According  to  Niebuhr  also  the  cedar 
was  called  sherbin.  The  same  word,  however,  both 
in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  is  occa- 
sionally used  to  express  the  berosh.'  Although  the 
claim  which  the  box-tree  has  to  represent  the  term- 
shir  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily established,  yet  the  evidence  rests  on  a 
better  foundation  than  that  which  supports  the 
claims  of  the  sherbin.  The  passage  in  Ex.  xxvii.  6,* 
although  it  is  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  has 
been  taken  by  Bochart,  Kosenmiiller,  and  others,  to 
uphold  the  claim  of  the  box-tree  to  represent  the 

est  fellciasima  et  prsestanllwims  Inter  omnes  species 
cedrorum  "  (Buxt.  t  a). 

Bochart  reads  D^TEWriB  in  one  word.  RosenmBUrr 
regards  the  expression  "  daughter  of  boxwood  "  as  mew 
plioriml,  comparing  I*.  xvtl.  8,  Urn,  il.  IS.  Hi.  IX 
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teaahtr.  For  a  full  account  of  the  various  reeding* 
of  that  passage  see  Kosenmttller's  Sehol.  in  Kz. 
nvii.  6.  The  most  satisfactory  translation  appears 
to  us  to  be  that  of  Bochart  (Oeog.  Sac.  i.  iii.  c.  5, 
180)  and  Rosenmiiller:  "  Thy  benches  have  they 
made  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  boxwood  from  the  isles 
of  Chittim."  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of 
Chittim  may  refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime 
districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes 
Corsica,  is  intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg.  has 
"  de  insulis  Italiae."  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its 
box-trees  (Plin.  xvi.  16 ;  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  15 
§5),  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  under- 
stood the  art  of  veneering  wood,  especially  box-wood, 
with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  137). 
This  passage  therefore  .does  certainly  seem  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  teassh&r  denotes  the  wood  of  the 
box-tree  (Buxus  sempervirens),  or  perhaps  that  of 
the  only  other  known  species,  Buxus  baharica  ;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined. 

BRAMBLE.  [Thorns.] 

BRIER.  [Thorns.] 

BRIMSTONE  (nnpi,*jopAr£tt:  6W:  sul- 
phur). There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrew 
word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible  is 
correctly  rendered  "  brimstone ;"  k  this  meaning  is 
fully  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "The 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xix.  24) ;  see  also 
l's.  xi.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxviit.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15  and 
Is.  xxx.  33,  "brimstone"  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  viz.,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  by  Le  Clerc  {Dis- 
sert, de  Sodomae  subversion*,  Commentario  Pen- 
tateuch, adjecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Kosenmuller,  and 
others*  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odour 
which  is  occasionally  perceived  to  accompany  a 
thunder-storm  ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxv.  15),  "  Fulmina 
ac  fulgnra  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent Se- 
neca (Q.  nat.  ii.  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacred  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone "  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  (Heb.  Lqc.  p.  123)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof  is 

brimstone  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom," 

it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is  alluded 
to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found  at  the 
present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in  the 
greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sen. 
««  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Jtes.  ii.  221),  "  as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the 
northern  shore,  and  the  Arabs  said  it  was  found  in 
-the  sea  near  'Ain  El-Feshkhah  in  lumps  as  large  as 

*  Probably  allied  to  IB  ji  a  general  name  for  such  trees 
mJS  abound  with  resinous  Inflammable  exudations ;  hence 
sT^pi1'  "  sulphur,"  as  being  very  combustible.  See  the 
r>exlcons  of  Parkhurst  and  Qesenlus,  ».  t>.  Cf.  the  Arabic 
&  o 
tl'>  •jL<=^-  **r«. 

»  From  A.  S.,  brrnvan,  ••  to  bum,"  and  stone. 

c  See  the  different  explanation  of  Hengstcnberg  (l's. 
act  -  who  maintains,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  "  a  literal  raining  of 
trrimstone." 

AppENmx. 


a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  from  it  their  own  gunpowder."  Set  Irby 
and  Mangles  (Travels,  p.  453),  Burckhardt  (Tra- 
vels, p.  394),  who  observes  that  the  Arabs  use 
sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  and  Shaw 
(Travels,  ii.  159).  There  are  hot  sulphurous 
springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient  Cal- 
lirrhoe  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trim.  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Bes.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a 
nutmeg  to  a  small  hen's  egg,  which  travellers  pick 
up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  disintegrated  from  the  adjacent 
limestone  or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the 
shores.  Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv. 
ii.  157 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  15),  hence  the  Greek  word 
ttiov,  lit.  "  the  divine  thing,"  was  .employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly 
pure  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally 
in  volcanic  districts ;  it  exists  in  combination  with 
metals  and  in  various  sulphates;  it  is  very  com- 
bustible, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, matches,  &c.  Pliny  (J.  e.)  says  one  kind  of 
sulphur  was  employed  "  ad  ellychrv'a  conficienda." 

BUSH  (njp,*  seneh :  pins :  rubus).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush"  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is  0iros  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37 ;  Acts  vii. 
35  ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "  bramble  bush  "  by  the  A.  V.).  BdVor  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  seneh  by  Josephus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  ITierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter- 
pretation, and  understand  any  kind  of  bush,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favour  of 
the  Rubus  vulgaris,  i.  e.  R.  fruticosus,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the  seneA,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt.)  "  Sinai "  to  this  name.4  It 
is  almost  certain  that  seneh  is  definitely  used  for  some 
particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  siach*  expresses 
bushes  generally ;  the  /Soros  and  rubus  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  different  kinds  of 
brambles  (Bubus),  such  as  the  raspberry  and  the 
blackberry  bush ;  Celsius'  opinion,  therefore,  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  vusions. 
Pococke  (Descr.  of  the  East,  i.  p.  215),  however, 
objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  growing  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  proposes  the 
hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacantha  Arabica  (Shaw).4 
Etymologically•  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  the 
seneh  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  some  species  of 
senna  plant  (cassia),  though  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  any  cassia  growing  in  the  localities 


"  Probably  from  ,"|3D  (unused  root)  =  jwi  "  to 
sharpen. 

>•  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  «*  P.  p.  17)  thinks  Sinai  Is  derived 
from  Fenth, "  an  acacia,"  as  being  a  thorny  tree. 

•  rw. 

•  It  is  uncertain  what  I)r.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr.  Hooker 
thinks  he  must  mean  the  Crataegus  Aronia  which  grows 
on  Mount  Sinai. 

*  - 

•  Compare  the  AraHc  t^,,  "  senna,  sen  folia  sennae," 
Kara.  (Freytag,  Arab.  1**.  s.  v.).  ^ 
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CAMEL 


about  Mount  Sinai,  neither  Decaisne  nor  Bove 
mentioning  a  senna  bush  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  tenth  with 
what  he  terms  the  ICubus  sanctus,1  and  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  Catherine, 
it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bramble  bush  near 
their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  God  appeared 
to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  kind 
of  thombush  is  intended  by  seneh,  but  Sinai  is 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rubxa. 


c 

CALAMUS.  [Reed.] 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  g&mal,  bicker  or  bichrdh,  and 
chirchar&th.    As  to  the  achashteranim  •  in  Esth. 

viii.  10,  erroneously  translated  "camels"  by  the 
A.  V.,  see  Mule  (note). 

KdfiT)\ot:  camelus)  is  the 

common  Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus  "  camel," 
irrespective  of  any  difference  of  species,  age,  or 
breed :  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from  a  root b  which 
signifies  "  to  carry."  The  first  mention  of  camels 
occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  1 6,  as  among  the  presents  which 
Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  A  brum  when  he  was  in 
Egypt.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  camels 
were  early  known  to  the  Egyptians  (see  also  Ex. 

ix.  3),  though  no  representation  of  this  animal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  paintings  or  hiero- 
glyphics (Wilkinson,  Arte.  Egypt,  i.  234,  Lond. 
1854).  The  camel  has  been  from  the  earliest  times 
the  most  important  beast  of  burden  amongst  Ori- 
ental nations.  The  Ethiopians  had  "  camels  in 
abundance"  (2  Chr.  xir.  15)  j  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels  that  bare  spices 
and  gold  and  precious  stones "  (1  K.  x.  2) ;  the 
men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels  ( Jer. 
xlix.  29,  32) ;  David  took  away  the  camels  from 
the  Gcshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sum.  xxvii.  9, 
xxx.  17) ;  forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were 
sent  to  Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  from 
Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  Ishmaelites  trafficked 
with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25) ;  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed  camels  "  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude  "  (Jud.  vii. 
12);  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  before  his 
affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand  afterwards 
(xlii.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ; 
1  Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 


'  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  Is  a  variety  of  our 
bramble,  Fubui  fruticotut." 

=  Arab.  V  t  ^  portart,  acoordlng  toGesenlns, 
Furst,  and  others.   Bochart  derives  the  word  from  7DJ, 

-  T 

"  to  revenge,"  the  camel  being  a  vindictive  animal.  The 

word  bas  survived  to  this  day  In  the  languages  of  Western 

Karope.   See  Gcscnius,  Tha.  s.  v. 
«  "  Commisit  etiam  camelorum  qnadrlgas 
J  Amongst  the  live  stock  which  Jacob  presented  to 

Kuan  were  "  thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts." 

Q'?D3  Is  literally  "camels  giving  suck." 


(Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  2  K.  viii.  9;  1  K.  x.  2,  be.) 
for  draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7 :  see  also  Suetonius, 
Neron.  c.  1 1).*  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn  that 
camels  were  used  in  war :  compare  also  Puny 
{N.  H.  viii.  18),  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
HerodotuB  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Livy,  (xxxvii.  40). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the 
Persian  army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  in 
his  description  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xxi.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  "  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  sane 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Diet.  frag.  No.  ccexx. ;  Roseo- 
miiller,  Schol.  ad  Is.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
"  lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  uot  to 
his  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  13,  19)  [Sackcloth], 
but  see  Elijah.  Chardin  (in  Hanner's  Obxrc. 
ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestments 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  Aelian  (.Vrrf.  B. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the 
Caspian  Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  garment  of 
camel's  hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  pro- 
bability merely  the  prepared  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Oriental* 
(Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vi.  25,  §1,  ed.  Schnetd. : 
Pliny,  AT.  H.  xi.  41,  xxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  re- 
ference to  it  is  made  in  the  Bible.'  Camel's  flesh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  H.  N.  Aeg.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  as  fool 
to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4 ;  Deut,  xiv.  7  ),  because, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  11),  Rosen- 
miiller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  I.  &),  Michaelis  {Lairs  of 
Moses,  iii.  234,  Smith's  translat.),  none  of  which, 
however,  are  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cad  and 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts :  as  the  camel 
does  not  fully  divide  the  hoof,  the  anterior  parts 
only  being  cleft,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  {Phys.  H.  of  Palest,  p.  39 1)  says  •'  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of  half-moons." 
this  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  *  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  (Comp.  Stat.  Thebaid.  ix. 
687.)'  [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  declares  that  Kabbah  shall  be  a 


This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Israelites 
used  the  milk  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  offered  Swrra 
(Judg.  iv.  19).  according  to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  v.  &,  As),  was 
sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Michaelis  and  Rose  run  tiller 
(.Vot.  ad  Hieroz.  L  10),  say  it  was  for  the  purpose  »l 
intoxicating  Slsera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as  they  affirm, 
having  this  effect.  The  Arabs  use  sour  camel's  milk  ex- 
tenstvely  as  a  drink. 

•  D'Tint?.  Compare  also  Is.  111.  18:  ••  Round  ifcrs 
like  the  moon."  A.  V.  The  LXX  has  ainmi.  Vu  a> 
tunalae. 

'  "  Ntveo  lunata  monilia  dente  "  on  horses'  necks. 
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CAMEL 

"  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  coaching 
place  for  flocks."  Buckingham  (Trae.  p.  329) 
speaks  of  ruins  in  this  country  as  "  places  of  resort 
to  the  Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  camels 
and  their  sheep."  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture," 
in  vol.  ii.  pt.  ix.  of  *  Good  Words.' 

From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel  with 
regard  to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
from  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 


CAMEL  xxi? 

and  physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we 
can  readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers 
which  Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of 
tribes  or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels 
of  Job  may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (H.  A.  ix.  37,  §5):  "Now 
some  men  in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three 
thousand  camels." 


Bactrim  or  Two-humped  Camel*  on  Aasyrian  monument*.  (Layard.) 


•>.  Bicer,  bicrdh  ("133,  iT133:  LXX.  ko^tjAoj 
in  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  ty)  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  from  Arab. 
«j  g^, ..  mane :  »  Spo/itbs  in  verss.  of  Aq.,  Theod. 

and  Sym. :  dromedarius,  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "  dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelling  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
says,  "The  caravans  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah."  The  Mi- 
dianites  had  camels  "as  the  sand  of  the  sea" 
(Jude.  vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with 
Israel  for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a 
swift  bichrdh  "  traversing  her  ways."  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  i.  15,  sq.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  indicative  only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces 
the  authority  of  the  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the  term. 
Gesenius  follows  Bochart,  and  (Comment,  ad  jes. 
Ix.  6)  answers  the  objections  of  Rosenmiiller,  who 
{Not.  ad  Bochart,  Bieroz.  1.  c.)  argues  in  favour 
of  the  "  dromedary."  Gesenius's  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Bibl.  Na- 
turgesch.  ii.  21.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  favour  of  the  "  dromedary."  »  So  too 
are  the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swift," 
applied  to  the  bicrdh  in  Jeremiah;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic '  to  de- 
note "  a  young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on 
the  Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following  just  ob- 
servation : — " '  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian,'  &c. — a  weak  dis- 
tinction if  bicrlm  means  only  young  camels  in 


g  See  Schleuaner  (The*,  in  LXX.  s.  v.  tyi.) 
»  From  133.  i.  q.  "Ip3-  "  to  be  first." 
so- 

1  " a  V0UD8  camel,"  of  the  same  age  as  "a 
young  man"  amongst  men.  But  the  idea  of  swift- 
ness is  involved  even  In  the  Arabic  use  of  this 

word  for  .       ■  =properare,  fatinart  (v.  Gesenius, 
»  "Q.  i. «,  -  the  earners  saddle,"  wlih  a  kind  of  ca- 


opposition  to  old  ones  "  (  Verm.  Sam.).  The  "  tra- 
versing her  ways"  is  well  explained  by  Rosen- 
miiller, "  mox  hue  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore 
venereo  eorreptus,  suique  non  compos,  quemadmo- 
dum  facere  solent  cameli  tempore  aestus  libidinosi." 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  bicer  or  bicrdh  cannot 
be  better  represented  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of 
the  A.  V. 

3.  As  to  the  circhirith  (TYTQ'Q)  of  Is.  lxvi.  20, 

which  the  LXX.  interpret  axtitia,  the  Vulg.  car- 
rncae,  and  the  A.  V.  "  swift  beasts,"  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not  satis- 
factory which  is  given  by  Bochart  (Bieroz.  i.  25), 
following  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by  Rosen- 
miiller, Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that  "  drome- 
daries "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 
Isaiah,  /.  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  "T13,  "  to  leap," 

"  to  gallop ;"  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely  inap- 
plicable to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opposed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex. 
ffeb.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  («.  v.),  to  under- 
stand by  chirchdrith  "  panniers  '  or  "  baskets  " 
carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to 
refer  the  word  to  its  unrednplicated  form  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  34>  The  shaded  vehicles  of  the  LXX.  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  (Descript. 
de  L'Egypte,  p.  230*),  who  says,  "  other  ladies  are 
carried  sitting  in  chairs  made  like  covered  cages 
hanging  on  both  sides  of  a  camel ;"  or  by  a  remark 
of  Dr.  Russell  (Fat.  H.  of  Aleppo,  i.  p.  256),  who 


nopy  over  it  See  Jahn  (in*.  Bibl.  p.  64,  Upham's 
translation) :  "  Sometimes  they  travel  In  a  covered  vehicle 
which  is  secured  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  small  house."  Parkhurst  says  J"|VT3T3  " 
in  the  reduplicate  form,  because  these  baskets  were  In 
pairs,  and  slung  one  on  each  side  of  the  beast"   In  this 

5  3 

I- 


the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  Arabic 


"  sella  camellna,  aliii,  cum  apparatu  suo  "  (Freytag,  s.  v.). 
See  figures  In  Pococke,  Dacript.  Orient.  I.  tab.  68. 

l>  2 
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states  that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are 
commonly  stowed,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side 
a  mule  in  a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  species  of  camel  which  was  in  common  nse 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pales- 
tine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  (Camelus 
Arabicus).    The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal 


ArsbUn  CanttL 


than  the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
riding  purposes,  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the 
other :  the  Arabs  call  it  the  Heine.  The  speed  of 
the  dromedary  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the 
Arabs  asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse ; 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able 
to  perform,  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up 
for  hours  together.  The  Bactrian  camel  (Camelus 
Bactrianus),  the  only  other  known  species,  has  two 


BMtrtin  CaJDd. 


humps ;  it  is  not  capable  of  such  endurance  as  its 
Arabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China,  Russia, 
and  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  is  employed  by 
the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two  guns  which 
are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.Smith  says  this  species 
appears  figured  in  the  processions  of  the  ancient 
Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chehel 
Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian  camel  was  probably 
not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was  doubtless  known  to 
them  in  a  late  period  of  their  history,  from  their 
relations  with  Persia  and  Chaldaea.  Russell  (If. 
Hist,  of  Alep.  ii.  170,  2nd  cd.)  says  the  two- 
bumped  camel  is  now  seldom  seen  at  Aleppo. 

•  An  expression  derived  from  the  Arabs.  See  the 
(notation  from  the  Arublsn  naturalist  Dsmlr.  quoted  by 
Bochart,  nimms.  L  13. 


The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  it  the 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; see  many  cited  by  Bochart  (ffietos.  i 
80),  and  comp.  Matt  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  when 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  V.,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression ;  the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favour:  with  the  Talmuds  "an 
elephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye"  was  a 
common  figure  to  denote  anything  Impossible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  loose  sandy  soil ;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  tail ;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbon 
when  even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the 
burning  desert  cease  to  afford  food ;  with  nostrils 
which  can  close  valve-like  when  the  sandy  storm 
fills  the  air,  this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well 
deserve  the  significant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the 
desert."  •  The  camel  belongs  to  the  family  Camt- 
lidae,  order  Ruminantia. 

CAMPHIRE  (TBj),*  cipher:  xinpos:  eyprm, 
Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "camphire" 
is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  wnieh 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aromatic  substance  only 
in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13 :  the  margin  in  both  passage 
has  "  cypress,"  giving  the  form  but  not  the  signi- 
fication of  the  Greek  word.  Camphire,  or,  at  it  is 
now  generally  written,  camphor,  is  a  product  of  s 
tree  largely  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the 
Camphora  officinarum,  of  the  Nat.  order  Lauractot. 
There  is  another  tree,  the  Dryobalanops  aromatic* 
of  Sumatra,  which  also  yields  camphor ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  the  substance  secreted  by  either  ei 
these  trees  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

From  the  expression  "cluster  of  cipher  in  the 
vineyards  of  Engedi,"  in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chakfce 
version  reads  "  bunches  of  grapes."  k  Several  ver- 
sions retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance  really 
denoted  by  cipher  is  the  K&rpos  of  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  ix.,  and  the  cypros  of  Pliny,  i. e. 
the  Lawsunia  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of  Ara- 
bian naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Melek  (Cant.  i.  14): 
"  The  cluster  of  copher  is  that  which  the  Arab*  call 
al-henna"  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  223).  Altboupi 
there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  cyproa-plarit, 
yet  their  accounts  are  on  the  whole  sufficiently 
exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the  henna-phut. 
The  Arabic  authors  Avicenna  and  Serapion  abe 
identify  their  henna  with  the  cypros  of  Dioacorides 
and  Galen  (Roylem  Ritto's  Bibl.  Cycl.  art.  h'opher). 

"  The  <ir*oos,"  says  Sprengel  (Comment,  on 
Dioscor.  i.  124),  "  is  the  Laicsonia  alba.  Lam. 

*  From  IBS.  oblcvit:  "Qulamulleres  in  orient*  ungvs 

oolinunt  "  (Simon.  La.  s.  v.).  Cf.  Arabic  Jj",  fin,  sad 
♦  » 

the  Syrlsc  |3QJ.  The  Greek  xinrpOc  Is  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew. 

>>  The  Hcb.  1D3  also  denotes  "  redemption,"  -  expia- 
tion ;"  whence  some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors,  by  dtvidrng 
^SCI'N.  have  found  out  the  mystery  of  the  Means*, 

"1QD  *?D  Ett.  "  the  man  that  propitiates  all  talaa- 
(Patrltk's  GasMMti<ary> 
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which  includes  the  L.  inermis  and  spinosa,  Linn. ; 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Henna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  throughout  the 
East  to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  y'eld  for  the  hair." 


In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khofreh ;  he  refers  to 
Delisle  (Flor.  Aegyp.  p.  12).  Hasselquist  (Trav. 
246,  Lond.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the 
leaves  are  pulverised  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water ;  the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night :  this 
gives  them  a  deep  yellow  [red  ?  ],  which  is  greatly 
admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  colour  lasts  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion  to 
renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt  that 
I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in  this 
manner."  Sonnini  ( Voyage,  i.  p.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
Mowers  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
in  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with 
them.  Compare  with  this  Cant.  i.  13;  see  also 
Mariti  ( Trav.  i.  p.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  (De  Plant. 
Aegypt.  c.  13),  Pliny  (N.  H.  xii.  24),  who  says 
that  a  good  kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedman 
(  Verm.  Sam.  i.  c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satis- 
factorily answers  Michaelis's  conjecture  (Supp.  ad 
Lex.Heb.  ii.  1205)  that  "palm-flowers"  or  "dates" 
are  intended;  see  also  Kosemniiller  (Bib.  But. 
p.  133),  and  Wilkinson  (Ano.  Egypt,  ii.  345). 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  rendered 
by  tbe  A .  V.  "  paie  her  nails  "  «  (Deut.  xxi.  12)  has 
reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
henna-dye ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  captive  woman  was 
ordered  to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  mourning : 
such  a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is 
quite  out  of  place  (see  Rosenmilller,  Schol.  ad 
Deut.  xxi.  12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed 
with  henna,  and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses  and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

'  iTriBX-nN  rm&tn  ;  Ut.  "and  she  shall  do  her 
t  v  :  t  ■  v  t:t: 
nails."  Onkelos  and  S&odUu  understand  tie  expres- 
sion to  denote  "  letting  her  nails  grow,"  as  a  sign  of 
grief.  The  Hebrew  "  do  her  nails,"  however,  must  surely 
express  more  than  "  letting  them  alone." 


The  Latcsonia  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  Linnaeus's 
names,  L.  inermis  and  L .  spinosa  ;  he  regarding  his 
specimens  as  two  distinct  species.  The  henna-plant 
grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  grow  in  clusters  and  are  very 
fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  The  fullest  description  is  that  given  by 
Sonnini.  The  Lavssonia  alba,  the  only  known 
species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lythracme. 

CANE.  [Reed.] 

CANKER  WORM.  [Locust.] 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  'ekdich  and  bar' hath 
or  bire'keth. 

1.  'Ekdich  (fTTOK :  \l$os  icpvoraWov  ;  \lBos 
y\u<fnis,  Sym.  Theod. ;  X.  rpiprrayiaiiov,  Aq. : 
lapides  sculpti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the 
description  of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem : 
"  1  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles"  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Kev. 
xxi.  18-21) — "  geneial  images,"  as  Lowth  (Notes 
on  Is.  1.  c.)  has  remarked,  "to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations."  The 
translators  of  the  A.  V.,  having  in  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,"  render  it "  carbuncle ;" 
but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quality  ot 
"  shining  like  Are,"  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  very  doubtful.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  viz.  "  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,"  whence  the  Vulg.  lapides  sculpti  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  Jes.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  bright 
sparkling  gem,  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  collateral  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Bdrikath,  bdreketh  (Tip/fl.  nj5T3  tb  o>a- 

otrySor,  Ktpavyios  Sym.:  smaragdus),  the  thild 
stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13). 
Braun  (De  Vestit.  Sacerd.  Heb.  p.  652,  Amst.  1680) 
supposes  with  much  probability  that  the  smaragdus 
or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (which  always  gives 
apiparytos  as  the  representative  of  the  bir'kath), 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the  wannest  ad- 
miration of  the  smaragdus,  and  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  probable  some  of  them 
are  malachites  or  glass.  It  is  certain  that  the 
smaragdus  which,  according  to  Theophrastus  (Fr. 
ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent  as  a  present  from 
the  king  of  Babylon  into  Egypt,  and  which,  as 
Egyptian  chronicles  relate,  was  four  cubits  loug  by 
three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of  some  other 
material  than  emerald ;  but  ff/idpaytos  is  used  by 
Theophrastus  to  denote  the  emerald.  "  This  gem," 
he  says,  "  is  very  rare  and  of  a  small  size ...  It 
has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it  renders  water 
of  the  same  colour  with  itself.  ...  It  soothes  the 
eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this  stone  in  order 


■  From  mp.  "  to  Urn."    Cf.  the  Arabic   v« 

"  extuodere  Instltult  hoiem  ex  IgnUrlo"  (Frevtag,  La. 
Arab.  s.  v.). 

s  From  pl2.  "  to  send  forth  lightning,"  ••  to  0ash." 
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that  thoy  may  look  at  them."'  Mr.  King  {Antique 
Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the  smaragdi  of 
Plinv  may  be  confined  to  the  green  ruby  and  the 
true  emerald.  Braun  believes  that  the  Greek  auA- 
007801,  pipaySos  is  etymologically  allied  to  the 
Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  (Ex.  xxviii.  17)  is  in- 
clined to  this  opinion :  see  also  Gesenius,  Heb.  et 
Ch.  Lex.  s.  v.  np")3.  Some,  however,  believe 
the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
smarakata,  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its  name 
were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Europe,  while 
others  hold  that  the  Sanscrit  term  came  from  the 
West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on  the 
Smaragdus, '  Antique  Gems,'  p.  30-37. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kiddah  and  ketztdth. 

1.  •rTiaVi4A(iT!Ij5;*  Iplt:  casta,  stacte)  occurs  in 
Ex.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  the  "oil  of  holy  ointment ;"  and  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  19,  where  "  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus" 
are  mentioned  as  articles  of  merchandise  brought  by 
Dan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §3)  have 
iris,  i.  e.  some  species  of  flag,  perhaps  the  Iris 
florentina,  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  (in  Ez.  /.  c.)  read  stacte, 
"  liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Erpenius  conjecture  costus,  which  Dr.  Koyle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  'Ketzioth')  identifies  with  Aitck- 
landia  Costus,  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kiddah, 
but  the  ketzioth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see 
below).  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  understand  cassia  by  kiddah: 
they  are  followed  by  Gesenius,  Simon,  Forst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  leiicographers.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  given  by  ancient  authors  arc  confused ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  casta 
understood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  the  Daphne  gnidium,  Linn,  (see  Fee, 
Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  F tor.  Poet. 
Ancienne,  277) :  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is 
first  used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110) 
the  Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in 
their  country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product. 
Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and 
says  they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  xii.). 
One  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosyletis,  or, 
according  to  Galen  (De  Theriac.  ad  Pis.  p.  108), 
of  mosyllos,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
Mosyllon,  ou  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  not  far  from  the  modern  Cape 
Guardafui  (Sprengel,  Annot.  ad  Dioscor.  i.  ax.). 


•  The  smoragdus  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which  Theo- 
pnrastus  speaks,  is  the  copper  emerald,  ChrytocoUa;  which 
s  himself  to  have  suspected. 


•  From  TljJ ;  Arab,        or  jjf,  '•  to  cleave."  «  to 

tear  lengthwise;"  so  called  from  the  splitting  of  the 
'  bark. 

b  The  country  of  the  Mosylll  was  In  the  Cinnamo- 
mophora  regio,  and  not  Ur  Irom  Aromata  Kmporlum, 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  particularises  cas-ia 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  same  coast  (Tennent,  Ceylon 
Ueoonote).  As  to  ^>UKO,  see  Bochart,  Gwg.  Sac  p.  I.  11! j 
31,  and  Roaenmtltler  SchoL  ad  Si.  1.  c,  who,  however,  I 
identify  it  with  Sanaa,  in  Arabia. 


CATS 

Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  It, 
where  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  the  render- 
ing "  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  tat 
margin  has  Meuzal  ?  "  Dan  and  Javan  and  Mental 
traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus,"  be 
The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to  Menial, 
and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre  and  other  countries 
under  the  name  of  Meuzalitis,  or  Meuzal  cassia.11 

Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
Kitto,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kiddah, 
to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 
If  the  words  are  identical  they  must  denote  ctssii 
of  different  qualities,  for  the  kitto  of  Dicecorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  Greek  authors  were  mistaken  on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  hare  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  The  enssia-bark  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cimammam. 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
the  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cwaa- 
momum  maluoathrician  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  specie*  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  KetxUth  (nrVP:*  "<■*'" :  cano),  only  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  another  term  for  cassia :  the  old  versions  are 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  reads 
Salicha,i  which,  from  its  description  by  Abul  Fadli 
and  Avicenna  (Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  364-5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Royle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  ketztoth  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  in  foim  with  the  Arabic  kooth,  koost,  n 
kooshia'  whence  is  probably  derived  the  costus  ot 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  IHoscorides  (i.  15)  enn- 
me?ntes  three  kinds  of  costus,  an  Arabian,  Indian, 
and  Syrian  soit:  the  first  two  are  by  Sprengel 
referred  to  Costus  arabiens.  Linn.  (Zingiberaceat). 
The  koost  of  India,  called  by  Europeans  Indim 
orris,  is  the  root  of  what  Royle  has  named  Auck- 
land ia  costus.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
we  should  abandon  the  explanation  of  the  old  ver 
sious,  and  depait  from  the  satisfactory  etvmolocfea' 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Hebrew  term  to  trie  doubrju 
question  of  identity  between  it  and  the  Arabic  toast. 

CATS  (0/  SiAovpoi:  cattae')  occurs  only  is 

•  From  the  root  J)¥j3.  Arab.  ,U'«.  -  to  lop  oft" 

"  to  scrape,"  "  to  peeL" 


1  XSC^Jbw  from  ^K  nx)t 


detrarit,  quasi 


cortex  detract  us. 
S  t>  J 

*  U w».  cnttnj,  1. 1.  radicis  aromatic**  lndkae  et 

Arabicue  species,  Kam.  I>J.   See  Freytag. 

»  The  word  t  alia  oocurs  ouce  only  fn  clattUcal  La*fct, 
viz.  fn  Martial,  Epig.  atiiL  69;  bat  that  some  bird  k 
intended  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  domestic  cats.  H> 
have  sought  In  vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to  J%fe 
domaticta  in  classical  authors. 
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Baruch  vi.  22,  in  the  passage  which  sets  forth  the 
vanity  of  the  Babylonish  idols :  "  Upon  their  bodies 
and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  and  the  cats 
also."  The  Greek  atkovpot,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
has  more  particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat  (Peiis 
cntus,  Sic.).  Herodotus,  in  the  well-knowu  passage 
(ii.  66)  which  treats  of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses 
alXovpos  to  denote  the  domestic  animal ;  similarly 
Cicero  (2te.  v.  27,  78)  employs  felu;  but  both 
Greek  and  Latin  words  are  used  to  denote  other 
animals,  apparently  some  kinds  of  marten  (Martes). 
The  context,  of  the  passage  in  Baruch  appears  to 
point  to  the  domesticated  animal.  Perhaps  the 
people  of  Babylon  originally  procured  the  cat  from 
Egypt. 

The  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felis 
rnaniculata,  Ruppell,  of  Nubia,- and  with  our  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt 
on  this  matter.   The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  knowu, 


]Ktid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  offence  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died  it  was 
embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  246,  Lond.  1854 ;  Jablonski,  Pant.  Aegypt.  ii. 
66,  &c. ;  Diod.  Sic.  i  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptiaus 
as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they  killed 
in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  we  cannot  credit  any- 
thing of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  favourite, 
was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in 
the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  fowler. 
Without  laying  much  stress  on  the  want  of  sufficient 
sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been  trained  to  go  into 
the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very  strong  aversion.* 
See  the  woodcuts  in  Wilkinson,  where  the  fowler  is 
in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his  cat.  As  to  D''V,  which 
Bochart  takes  to  mean  wild  cats,  see  Beast.  The 
cat  belongs  to  the  family  Felidae,  order  Curnicora. 

CATERPILLER.  The  tepresentative  in  the 
A  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ch&al  and  yelek. 

1.  Ch&ttl  (Vpn :  axplt,  Ppov%os,  ipwri&n  : 
rubigo,  bruckus,  aerugo).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  1  K.  viii.  37 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  46  ; 

t>  Even  to  a  proverb:— 

"  Cutus  amat  places,  sed  non  vult  ttngere  plantain." 
"  Letting,  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage."-Sll»K8P.  Madxih,  i.  1. 
Bee  Trench's  '  Lessons  In  l*roverbs,'  p.  149. 


Is.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
consistency of  the  two  most  important  old  versions 
in  their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
different  species  of  locusts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Locust]  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case, 
that  the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at 
times  visit  the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to 
two  or  three  species,  the  most  destructive  being 
the  Acridium  peregrimon  and  the  Oedipoda  migra- 
toria  ;  consequently  some  of  these  names  must  stand 
either  for  different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the 
locust,  or  they  may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may 
denote  other  insect  devomers.  The  term  now  under 
notice  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in 
its  larva  state.  The  indefinite  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  may  well,  we  think,  be  retained  to  express 
the  Ch&sU,  or  the  consumer.  [See  Locdst.] 
2.  Telek. 

CATTLE.  [Bull.] 

CEDAR  [addition  to  t/w  article  on,  i.  285]. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Heb.  word  erez  (tTtj!),  invariably  rendered  "  cedar" 

by  the  A.  V.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  erez,  or 
"  lirmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  signification,*  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrus  Libani) ; 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Coniferae,  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  "cedar  wood"  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cedrus  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given;  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"  Cedars,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Taurus, 
and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  Lebanon  :  they  have 
also  been  observed  by  Ehrenberg  in  forests  of  oak 
betweeu  Bshen  e  and  Bshinnate."  There  is  another 
passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  Lebanon  "  for  masts 
of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes  some  fir ; 
in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  conjectures,  the 
Pious  ffnlepensis,  which  grows  in  Lebanon,  and  is 
better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship-masts  than  the  wood 
of  the  Cedrua  Libani.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  made  to  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus 
Libani — (see  Dr.  Lindley's  remark  in  the Oardcnei 's 
Chron.  i.  p.  699,  "  the  worthless  though  magnifi- 
cent cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon  ") — that  its  inferior 
quality  could  never  have  allowed  it  to  form  the 
"  cedar  pillars,"  &c.  of  Solomon's  temple,  it  may  be 
observed  that  this  inferiority  applies  only  to  Eng- 
lish grown  trees,  and  not  to  Lebanon  specimens. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though 
the  wood  is  of  close  grain,  it  has  no  particular 
quality  to  recommend  it  for  building  purposes ;  it 
was  probably,  therefore,  not  very  extensively  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 

The  Cedrus  Libani,  Pin'ts  Hulepensis,  and  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  were  probably  all  included  under  the 
term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 

- 

•  From  the  unused  root  PN,  i.  a.  Arab.  •,  ,\,  am. 
'  truxit,  colUffit  Jtrmavitque  se.   Geseu.  Tha  a.  v. 
I 
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this  name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  Kirr"  IfoxV  toe  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Pinus  sylvestris  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon  ;  but  Dr.  Hooker 
a»v»  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  Hakpmta  must 
be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  eylvettru  ("  Scotch 
fir")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  Syria. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once:  deodars  are  not 
found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cedar  wood  " 
used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
smaller  Junipers  is  intended  (J.  »abina  f ),  for  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Jimipena  exoelsa  exists  at  all 
in  Arabia.    [Jr/MPER,  App.  A.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
valuable  communication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon : — "  As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river, 
which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove  is  at  the  very 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea, 
6000  ft.  above  that  level,  and  their  position  is  more- 
over above  that  of  all  other  arboreous  vegetation. 
The  valley  here  is  very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and 
the  grove  forma  a  mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The 
mountains  rise  above  them  on  the  N.E.  and  S. 
in  steep  stony  slopes,  without  precipices,  gorges, 
ravines,  or  any  other  picturesque  features  whatever. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the- whole  sur- 
rounding landscape.  To  the  W.  the  scenery  abruptly 
changes,  the  valley  suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge, 
and  becomes  a  rocky  ravine  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  with  villages,  groves,  and  convents 
perched  on  its  flanks,  base,  and  summits,  recalling 
Switzerland  vividly  and  accurately.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  (October,  1860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley 
about  the  cedars  were  perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  red ;  and  the  view  of  this  great  red  area,  per- 
haps two  or  three  miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch 
of  cedar  grove,  seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of 
teu  miles  or  so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning 
hollow.  I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat 
and  broad ;  but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are 
found  to  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  range 
of  low  stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps 
60  to  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across 
the  valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines, 
deposited  by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for  supposing 
that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial  epoch. 
The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  moraines  is 
absolute,  and  not  without  analogy  in  regard  to  other 
coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Himalayan  valleys." 

Dr.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disregard  shewn  with  respect  to  the  seedlings 
annually  produced  from  the  old  cedar-trees  in  Le- 
banon. It  is  a  remarkable  but  lamentable  fact 
that  no  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old  1 
The  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 

•  See  I>r.  Hooker's  paper  "On  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
Taurus,  *c."  in  Tlit  Kat.  nut.  Review,  No.  v.  p.  11. 

*>  "  Our  calcedony  being  often  opalescent— i.  e..  having 
something  of  Pliny's  "  Carbunculorum  Ignes  "  In  it — got 
conloundVd  wiOi  the  Carcuedoniu*  or  Punic  carbuncle  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  this  again  with  bis  green  Chalcedonlns 


are  adopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  which  might 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering .» 

CHALCEDONY  (xo\<oj»<t» :  calc**mn*\ 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundation  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modern  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate ; 
specimens  of  this  sub-species  of  quartz  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre,  and  of  great  trans!  noncy — 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes 
popularly  called  "white  carnelian."*  There  is  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theophrastus  (De  Lapid.  §  25)  refers,  at 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  Cbalcedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral  in- 
dicated by  Pliny  ( N.  H.  xxxvii.  5) ;  the  white  agate 
is  mentioned  by  him  (N.  E.  xxxvii.  10)  as  one  ot 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Achates  (Agate),  under 
the  names  Cerachates  and  LmcachaUs.  The  Chat- 
cedonius  was  so  called  from  Cbalcedon,  and  was  ob- 
tained from  the  copper-mines  there,  it  was  a  small 
stone  and  of  no  great  value ;  it  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints  which  are 
seen  on  a  peacock's  tail,  or  on  a  pigeon's  neck.  Mr. 
King  (Antique  67ms,  p.  8)  says  it  was  a  kind  of 
inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it. 

CHALK  STONES.  [Lime.] 

CHAMELEON  (rib,  cdach:  x<V<uA.A»: 
chamaeleon).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"  strength  "  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  ot 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30 ;  the  A .  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpretations 
of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  toe 
identity  of  this  word ;  Bochart  accepts  the  Arabic 
reading  of  elwarlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known  by  toe 
name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  the  Nile  "  (Monitor  Stio- 
ticus.  Grey),  a  large  strong  reptile  common  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Arabian  writers 
have  recorded  many  wonderful  things  of  this  crea- 
ture, and  speak  especially  of  its  power  in  fighting 
with  snakes, and  with  the  dabb,  a  closely  allied  species 
[Tortoise].  No  doubt  much  they  relate  is  fabulous, 
and  it  seems  that  there  is  some  confusion  between 
the  dabb  «  (  Uromastix  tpinipes)  and  the  crocodile, 
whose  eggs  the  "  Nilotic  Monitor"  devours.  For- 
sk&l  (Descr.  Anim.  p.  13)  speaks  of  this  last  named 
lizard  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Wamn.  See  also 
Hasselquist  ( Trav.  p.  221).  The  Hebrew  root  ot 
Kdach  has  reference  to  strength,  and  as  the  Arabic 
verb,  of  almost  similar  form,  means  "  to  conquer 
any  one  in  fighting,"  Bochart  has  been  led  to  iden- 
tify the  lizard  named  above  with  the  Heb.  Kdach. 
It  is  needless  to  add  how  far  from  conclusive  is  the 
evidence  which  supports  this  interpretation. 

CHAMOIS  ("IDT,  zemcr :  KapnXord>SaAtt : 
camelopardalia).  In  the  list  of  animals  allowed 
for  food  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made  of  the 
zemer ;  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other  versions, 
give  "camelopard"  or  "  giraffe "  as  the  render- 

KapxT?Wnos  and  KaAx^yiof  are  continually  Inter- 
changed in  MS.  Marbodus  already  understood  it  of  our 
Calcedony,  as  shewn  by  his  "  Psllensque  Cbalcedonlos 
Ignis  habet  efflgiem.."— C.  W.  Knto. 

•  See  some  interesting  observations  on  the  Dabb,  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  In  ZooL  /"roc.  for  186*. 
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mg  of  tnis  term ;  it  is  improbable  that  this  animal 
is  intended,  tor  although  it  might  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  from  specimens  brought  into 
Egypt  as  tributes  to  the  Pharaohs  from  Ethiopia, 
where  the  giraffe  is  found,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
named  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Levitical  law, 
the  animals  mentioned  therein  being  doubtless  all 
of  them  such  as  were  well-known  and  readily  pro- 
cured. The  "chamois"  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  represent  the  zemer;  for,  although, 
as  Col.  H.  Smith  asserts,  this  antelope  is  still  found 
in  Central  Asia,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever 
been  seen  in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon.  The  etymo- 
logy points  to  some  "springing"  or  "leaping" 
animal,  a  definition  which  would  suit  any  of  the 
Anteiopeae  or  Capreae,  &c.  Col.  H.  Smith  (in 
Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Ztmer)  suggests  that  some  moun- 
tain sheep  is  intended,  and  figures  the  Kebsch  (Am- 
motragus  Tragelaphus),  a  wild  sheep  not  uncom- 
mon, he  says,  in  the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo,  and 
found  also  in  Sinai ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
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is  the  animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other 
ruminants  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts 
allowed  for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable 
with  other  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kebsch  or  Aoudad 
was  known  to  the  Israelites ;  again,  Col.  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriac  version, 
which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  word, 
"  a  mountain  goat,"  the  Aoudad,  although  really  a 
sheep,  being  in  general  form  more  like  a  goat.  This 
animal  occurs  not  unfrequentiy  figured  on  the  mo- 
numents of  Egypt,  it  is  a  native  of  N.  Africa,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  high  and  inaccessible  places. 

CHESTNUT-TBEE  (fjOTV,  •armon:  *X<£- 
tovoj,  i\irn :  platanus).  Mention  is  made  of  the 
'armon  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  "  he  pilled  white 
strakes,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  flocks  when 
they  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject  Sheep)  ; 
in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  the  'armon  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 

'  Eplphanius,  In  his  '  Twelve  Stones  of  the  Kationae,' 
has  got  "Chrysolite,  by  some  called  cbrysophyUus,  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  found  close  to  the  walls  of  Babylon." 
Mmy  nukes  several  varieties  of  this  name ;  bis  first  Is 
doubtless  the  Omental  topaz.— [C.  W.  Koto.] 


the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  authority 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  "  plane-tiee"  being  the 
tree  denoted  by  'armtn,  for  so  read  the  LXX.  (in 
Gen.  /.  c),  the  Vulg.,  theCbaldee,  with  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  Bierob.  i.  513).  The 
A.  V.  which  follows  the  Rabbins  is  certainly  to  be 
rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs,  indicates  some  tree  which  thrives  best 
in  low  and  moist  situations,  whereas  the  chestnut- 
tree  is  rather  a  tree  which  prefers  dry  and  hilly 
ground.  Dr.  Kitto  ( Cyc.  art.  Armon),  in  illustra- 
tion of  Ezek.  (/.  c),  says  that  "  the  planes  of  As- 
syria are  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  in  both 
respects  exceeding  even  those  of  Palestine ;  it  con- 
sists with  our  own  experience,  that  one  may  travel 
far  in  Western  Asia  without  meeting  such  trees, 
and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in  the  Chenar 
(plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media."  The  plane- 
trees  of  Persia  are  now,  and  have  been  long  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks  also 
these  trees  were  great  favourites ;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way 
to  Sardis  met  with  a  plane-tree  of  exceeding 
beauty,  to  which  he  made  an  offering  of  golden 
ornaments.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  plane-tree  was 
growing  a  few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vostitxa,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto;  it  measured  46  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, according  to  the  Rev.  S.  Clark  of  Batter  sea, 
who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's 
Forest  Trees  of  Britain  (ii.  206).  The  plane-trees 
of  Palestine  in  ancient  days  were  probably  more 
numerous  than  they  are  now ;  though  modern  tra- 
vellers occasionally  refer  to  them.  Belon  (06s.  ii. 
105)  speaks  of  very  high  plane-trees  near  Antioch ; 
De  la  Roqne  (  Voyag.  da  Syrie  et  du  M.  Liban,  p. 
197)  mentions  entire  forests  of  planes  which  line 
the  margin  of  the  Orontes ;  and  iu  another  place  (p. 
76)  he  speaks  of  having  passed  the  night  under  planes 
of  great  beauty  in  a  valley  near  Lebanon. 

In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  "  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water." 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpwriKttos :  chrysoliOms), 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  has  been 
already  stated  [Berkx,  Appen.  A.]  that  the  chry- 
solite of  the  ancients  is  identical  with  the  modem 
Oriental  topaz,  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ■ — ■ 
there  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  topaz  is 
the  stone  indicated  by  the  xpur^AiOot  of  St.  John's 
vision.    [See  Bertl.] 

CHRYSOPRASE(xp«<roVoo<rox:  chrysoprase) 
occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  as  one  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  St.  John's  vision.  The  chryso- 
prase  of  the  ancients  b  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  stone  now  so  called,  viz.,  the 
apple  or  leek-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its 
colour  to  oxide  of  nickel ;  this  stone  at  present  is 
found  only  in  Silesia ;  but  Mr.  King  (Antique  Gems, 
p.  59,  note),  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  some- 
times found  in  antique  Egyptian  jewellery  set  alter- 
nately with  bits  of  lnpis-lazuli ;  it  is  hot  improbable 
therefore  that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth 
in  the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

CINNAMON  [addition  to  the  article  on. 
p.  330].  The  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tennent's 

b  That  of  Solinus  (lv.)  exactly  agrees  with  our  Indian 
chrysolite:  ••  Cbrysoprasos  quoque  ex  nuro  et  porroceo 
mix  tarn  lucem  traheutes  uque  beryllorum  gencrl  a<rjn> 
dkavemat," 
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Ceylon  (i.  599)  for  much  interesting  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  cinnamon 
plant ;  this  writer  believes  that  "  the  earliest  know- 
ledge of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western 
nations  was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first 
reached  India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by  way  of 
Persia;  at  a  later  period  when  the  Arabs,  'the 
merchants  of  Sheba,'  competed  for  the  trade  of 
Tyre,  and  earned  to  her  '  the  chief  of  all  spices ' 
(Ez.  xivii.  22).  their  supplies  were  drawn  from 
their  African  possessions,  and  the  cassia  of  the 
Troglodytic  coast  supplanted  the  cinnamon  of  the 
tar  East,  and  to  a  great  extent  excluded  it  from 
the  market." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  i*  derived  from  the  Persian  "  Cinn- 
amon," i.  e.  "  Chinese  aniomum  "  (see  Tcntient  in 
/.  c).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  conjectures  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  Cingalese  Cacynnama,  "sweet  wood," 
or  the  Malagan  Kaimanis.  The  brothers  C.  G.  and 
Th.  F.  C.  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  have  published  a  va- 
luable essay,  "  De  Cinnamomo  disputatio  "  (Amoe- 
nitates  botan.  Bonnenses,  Fasc  i.  Bonnae,  1823, 
4to.),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  additional 
information. 

COAL  [addition  to  the  article  on,  pp.  338,  339]. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 
denoted  by  the  Ueb.  words  gacheleth  (rfoni)  and 
pech&m  (DnB)  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral  coal. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we  now 
denominate  "  coal ;"  indeed  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  for  their 
fuel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus  (Kr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which  we 
learn  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Uguria  and 
Elis,  and  used  by  "  the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Iiomans  were  without  chimneys 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably 
discussed  by  Beckmann,  Hist.  Invent,  i.  295).  As 
the  houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  the  burning  of  "  coal "  would  have  made 
even  their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been 
done  for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still 
less  has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indications  of 
coal  are  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  (/'Ays.  Hist.  Pal. 
p.  67),  "  in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains ;  here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  mineral 
protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata  to  the 
surface;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii.  257) 
that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  Ali  has  not 
suffered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  Cornale,  8  miles  from  Beirut, 
and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the 
coal-seams  are  3  teet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is  ob- 
tained, whence  it  was  transported  on  mules  to  the 
coast.  The  followiug  works  contain  all  that  is  at 
present  known  respecting  the  geology  of  Syria : — ■ 
Lynch's  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  to 
tlie  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan;  Rusegger's 
Oeognostische  Karte  des  Libanon  und  Antilibanon ; 
Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syria. 

COCK  (4a«kt<»/>:  gallus).  There  appears  to  be 
no  mention  of  domestic  poultry  in  the  0.  T.,  the 
passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in  Prov. 
xxx.  31 ;  Is.  xxii.  17)  read  iXitcrmp  and  galtas 
having  no  reference  to  that  bird.    In  the  N.  T.  the 


"  cock  "  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St.  Peter's 
denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the  word 
dXtmootxprnviai  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv.  30. 
xiii.  35,  &c.).  The  origin  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asiatic,  but 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  precise  breed 
whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as  to  the  locality 
where  they  were  found.  Temmink  is  of  opinion 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Malay  Galtas 
Qiganteus  and  the  Indian  G.  Bankioa  for  our 
domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the  domestic  cock 
and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Komaus.  Pisthetaerus  (Aristoph.  Aves,  483) 
calls  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  (Tltpcucbs  tpris,. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  birds,  and  as  no  figures  oi 
them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  i.  234,  ed.  1854),  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  came  into  Judaea  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  is  well  known,  prized  these  birds 
both  as  articles  of  food  and  for  cock-fighting.  The 
Mischua  (Baba  Kama,  vii.  7)  says  "  they  do  not 
rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holy 
things ;"  and  this  assertion  has  by  some  been  quoted 
as  an  objection  to  the  evangelical  histoiy.  On  this 
subject  a  writer  in  Harris  (Diet,  of  Sat.  Hist,  of 
Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833),  very  properly  remarks,  ••  If 
there  was  any  restraint  in  the  use  or  domesticatian 
of  this  bird  it  must  have  been  an  arbitrary  practice 
of  the  Jews,  but  could  not  have  been  binding  on 
foreigners,  of  whom  many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as 
officers  or  traders."  Thomson  (  77m  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  672)  says  the  fowls  are  now  common  in 
Jerusalem,  "  that  they  swarm  round  every  iloor, 
share  in  the  food  of  their  possessore,  are  at  home 
among  the  children  in  every  room,  roost  over  head 
at  night,  and  with  their  cackle  and  crowing  are  the 
town  clock  and  the  rooming  bell  to  call  up  sleeper* 
at  early  dawn."  As  to  the  cock-crotcing  see 
Time. 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  very  happy  rendering 
by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tziph'ont  (VuTBSJ 
and  tzepha'  (J)BV).    See  Prov.  xxiii.  M'J,  margin  ; 

Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jer.  viii.  17.  The  cockatrice  is  a 
fabulous  animal  concerning  which  absurd  stories 
are  told.  [Adder.] 

COCKLE  (nC>K3,  boshih  :  $iros  :  spina) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40 :  "  Let  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley."  The 
plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  viz.  D't?K3  (bins/dm), 

is  found  in  Is.  v.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "  wild  grapes."  It  is 
uncertain  whether  these  two  words  denote  "  noxious 
weeds"  generally,  or  some  particular  plant.  Celsius 
has  argued  in  favour  of  the  aconite,  the  Aamitum 
Napellus,  which  however  isquite  a  mountain — never 
a  field — plant.  He  traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a 
Persian  word  (Blsch)  of  somewhat  similar  form. 
The  beushtm  of  Isaiah  (/.  a),  which  the  LXX.  render 
"  thorns  "  (Ja-oWdu),  the  Vulg.  labruscae,  are  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Vitis  labrusca 
of  Linnaeus,  a  N.  American  plant!  Hasselquist 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  bushSm  in  the  berries 
of  the  hoary  nightshade,  which  t  he  Arabs  call  anib-ed- 
dib,  i.  e.  "  wolf's  grape."  He  says  ( Trav.  p.  5290), 
"  the  prophet  could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  oj>- 
posite  to  the  vine  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in 
the  vineyards,  and  is  very  pernicious  to  tlMn." 
Some,  as  Parkhurst  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.),  believe  some 
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"stinking  weed"  is  intended  by  boshah,  in  Job 
f.  c,  from  the  root  &tt2,  "  to  smell  as  carrion." 
If  the  word  denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense 
we  would  suggest  the  hound's  tongue  (Cynotjlos- 
sum),  which  has  literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  boshah  and  busliim 
denote  any  bad  weeds  or  fruit :  the  bushtm  of  the 
prophet's  vineyard  may  thus  be  understood  to  re- 
present "sour  or  bad  grapes;"  with  which  view 
accord  the  atarpial  of  Aquila  and  the  drtXri  of 
Symmachus  (see  also  Hitler,  Hierophyt.  i.  293), 
and  the  6oM<JA  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or 
smutted  barley.  The  bunt  or  stinking  rust  (  Uredo 
foetida)  which  sometimes  attacks  the  ears  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  characterised  by  its  disgusting  odour, 
which  property  would  suit  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  name ;  or  the  word  may  probably  denote 
some  of  the  useless  grasses  which  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  barley,  such  as  Hordevm  mu- 
ritmm,  &c. 

CONEY  [addition  to  the  article  on,  p.  349]. 
The  Hyrax  Syriaeus  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  Shaphan  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fairly  be  considered  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
"  coney  "  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  in  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  lands; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  to  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state.*  The  Jerboa  {Dipus  Aegyptius)  which  Bo- 
chart  {Hieroz.  ii.  409),  Rosenmiiiler  (ScAoV.  in  Lev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
Shaphan,  must  also  be  rejected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  Jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  places  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Wabr  de- 
notes the  Jerboa,  whereas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  Hyrax. 

"  The  Wabr,"  says  Giauhari,  "  is  an  animal  less 
thou  a  cat,  of  a  brown  colour,  without  a  tail,"  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one." 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  the  Jerboa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  Jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  tails. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  Hyrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pa- 
lestine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schubert  says  "  of  the  Wober  ! 
(Hyrax  Syriaeus),  we  could  discover  no  trace  in  | 
*Hher  Palestine  or  Syria;"  upon  this  Dr.  Wilson 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  28)  remarks,  "  We  were  \ 
we  believe  the  first  European  travellers  who  actually  I 
noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the  I 
Holy  Land,"  this  was  amongst  the  rocks  at  Mar  I 
Saba.    Bruce,  however,  noticed  these  animals  plen- ' 
ti fully  in  Lebanon,  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  i 
Pharan  Promontorium  or  Cape  Mahommed,  near  I 
the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  Shaw  (Tram.  ii.  160,  8vo. I 
ed.)  also  saw  the  Hyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  says  "  it 
is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country."    Dr.  I 
Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  Lebanon  and 
Palestine  saw  no  Hyrax  anywhere,  and  says  he  was  | 
told  it  is  confined  to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Jordan  < 
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and  Dead  Sea  valleys  only;  Thomson  {The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  298)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein. 

Hemprich  (Symbolae  Phys.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  Hyrax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows :  H.  Syriaeus,  Mount  Sinai ;  H.  habessinicus 
mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ; — this  is  the 
Ashioho  of  Bruce — and  H.  ruficeps,  Dongala.  The 
Amharic  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  according  to  Brace, 
derived  from  "the  long  herinaceous  hairs  which 
like  small  thorns  grow  about  his  back,  and  which 
in  Amharu  are  called  Ashok."  A  tame  Hyrax  was 
kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of  the  animal's 
jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  "  it 
chewed  the  cud ;"  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
poet  Cowper  made  the  same  mistake  with  respect 
to  his  tame  hares.  The  flesh  of  the  Hyrax  is  said 
to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  flavour;  the  Arabs  of 
Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Christians  of 
Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the  Maho- 
metans ;  see  Oedman  (  Vermisch.  Samm.  pt.  v.  ch. 
ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of  the  Cape 
Hyrax  (H.  capensis),  as  well  as  that  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal.  See  also  Spar- 
man  (Thro.  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  {Trav.  i.  19U). 
This  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an  Arabic 
writer  cited  by  Bochart  {Hierox.  ii.  413). 

The  Hyrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interesting 
animal,  for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  Rodentia,  in  which  order  this  genus  was  ori- 
ginally placed,  its  true  affinities  are  with  the  Rhi- 
noceros ;  its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  size  from 
those  of  that  great  Pachyderm,  accordingly  Dr. 
Gray  places  the  Hyrax  in  his  sub-family  R/iinocerina, 
family,  Elephantidae ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  which  in  some  of  its  habits  it  much  resem- 
bles ;  the  animals  are  generally  seen  to  congregate 
in  groups  amongst  the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  they  hide  themselves  when  alarmed;  they 
are  herbivorous  as  to  diet,  feeding  on  grass  and  the 
young  shoots  of  shrubs.  Some  observers  have  re- 
marked that  an  old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  holes,  and  that  he  utters  a  sound 
like  a  whistle  to  apprize  his  companions  when 
danger  threatens;  if  this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illus- 
trates Prov.  xxx.  24,  26,  where  the  Shaphan  r 
named  as  one  of  the  four  things  upon  earth  whL.. 
though  little,  "  are  exceeding  wise. 

CORAL  (rtotTI,  rdmith:  nerfapa;  Symm. 
{fyn\i :  .'PctyufO :  sericum,  excelsa)  occurs  only,  as 
the  somewhat  doubtful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
rimith,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  "  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  {ramoth,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for  the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies ;"  ana  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  where  coral  is  enumerated  amongst  the  wares 
which  Syria  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  The 
old  versions  fail  to  afford  us  any  clue ;  the  LXX. 
gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
term  "  lofty  things ;"  the  Vulg.  in  Ez.  (I.  c.)  reads 
"  silk."  Some  have  conjectured  "  rhinoceros  skins," 
deriving  the  original  word  from  rcem  (the  unicorn 
of  the  A.  V.),  which  word,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  animal.  [Unicorn.]  Schultens 
{Comment,  in  Jobum.  I.  c.)  gives  up  the  matter  in 
despair,  and  leaves  the  word  untranslated.  Many 
of  the  Jewish  rabbis  understand  "  red  coral "  by 


•  Russell  (Aleppo,  II.  159,  2nd  ed.)  mentions  rabbits  as  brews  had  ever  seen  Imported  specimens  of  the  rabbit, 
being  occasionally  bred  in  houses,  "  for  the  use  of  the  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  would  have  been  Included 
Franks  "  at  Aleppo ;  and  adds  that  the  fur  of  the  white' j  under  the  Heb.  term  arntb,  which  Is  the  Arabic  c 
and  black  rabbit  is  much  worn,  and  that  the  latter  I  Aleppo  both  of  this  animal  and  the  hare, 
kind  la  Imported  from  Europe.  Even  if  the  ancient  He-  ' 
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rimith.  Gamins  (  Thet.  s.  T.)  conjectures  "  black 
coral  "<J\  assigning  the  red  kind  to  penlnim 
("  rubies',"  A.  V.) :  see  Ruby.  Michaelis  (Suppl. 
Lex.  Hebr.  p.  2218)  translates  rimith  by  Lapiies 
gazellorum,  i.  e.  L.  bezoardici,  as  if  from  rtm,  an 
Arabic  name  for  some  species  of  gazelle.  The  Lapis 
bezoardicut  of  Linnaeus  denotes  the  calcareous  con- 
cretions sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  In- 
dian gazelle,  the  Sesin  (Antilope  cervicapra,  Pallas). 
This  stone,  which  possessed  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  as  a  talisman. 
The  Arabian  physicians  attributed  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties  to  these  concretions.  The  opinion 
of  Michaelis,  that  rimith  denotes  these  stones,  is 
little  else  than  conjecture.  On  the  whole,  we  see 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  "  Coral "  has  decidedly  the  best  claim 
of  any  other  substances  to  represent  the  rimith. 
The  natural  upward  form  of  growth  of  the  Corallium 
rubrum  is  well  suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
The  word  rendered  "  price"  in  Job  xiviii.  18,  more 
properly  denotes  "  a  drawing  out ;"  and  appears  to 
have  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and 
pearls  were  obtained  from  the  sea  either  by  diving 
or  dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  corals, 
which  constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
are  broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere 
by  long  hooked  poles,  and  thus  "  drawn  out." 
With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was 
held  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us. 
Fine  compact  specimens  of  the  best  tints  may  be 
worth  as  much  as  10/.  per  oz.,  while  inferior  ones 
are  perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling 
per  lb.  Pliny  says  (N.  H.  xixii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearls.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who,  as  Jerome 
remarks  (RosenmiiUer,  Schol.  in  Ez.  xzvii.  16), 
would  in  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  "  lucri 
cupiditate,"  may  have  visited  the  Indian  seas,  and 
brought  home  thence  rich  coral  treasures ;  though 
they  would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
abundantly  found.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us, 
often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as  beads 
and  cut  into  charms. 

CORMORANT.    The  representative  in  the  ! 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tiath  (flNf?)  and 
shalic  (T^B?).   As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shii&c  (kotiuhUti)!  :  mergulus  ;  nycticorax  1) 
occurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 
xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been  variously 
rendered  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  24),  but  some 
sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted  by  it. 
Thei-e  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Kcrra- 
pA/crns  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  satisfied, 
with  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samml.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  68), 
Michaelis,  RosenmiiUer,  and  others,  that  the  Solan 
goose,  or  gannet  {Sula  alba),  is  the  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ii.  12, §15 ;  ix.  13,  §1)  and 
the  author  of  the  Ixeutics  (Oppian,  ii.  2).  Col.  H. 
Smith  (Kitto's  Ci/c.  art. '  Salach')  has  noticed  that 
this  bird  («raTaf5|S<fjm7r)  is  described  as  being  of  the 
size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller  gulls  (&»  oi  twv 
Kipar  ihivvwts),  whereas  the  gannet  is  as  large 
as  a  goose.  The  account  given  in  the  Ixeutics  (I.  c.) 
of  this  bird  is  the  fullest  we  possess  j  and  certainly 

s  Unless  pa  baps  the  tit  may  have  reference  more 
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the  description,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  is 
well  suited  to  the  gannet,  whose  habit  of  rising  high 
into  the  air,  and  partially  closing  its  wings,  and  then 
falling  straight  as  an  arrow  on  its  prey,  emerging 
again  in  a  few  seconds,  is  graphically  described  in 
the  passage  alluded  to.  It  is  probable  that  the 
ancients  sometimes  confuseu  this  bird  with  some 
species  of  tern;  hence  the  difficulty  as  to  size. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  the  Caspian  tern  {Sterna 
Caspia)  as  the  representative  of  the  mrra^omis ; 
which  opinion  is  however  inadmissible,  for  the  tarns 
are  known  never  to  dive,  wnereas  the  diving  habits 
of  the  Karo^aVnjT  are  expressly  mentioned  («ar«- 
oitrax  M<XP<  opyvTas  ?)  Kal  nKfor).  Modern 
ornithologists  apply  the  term  cataractes  to  the 
different  species  of  skuas  (lettrit),  birds  of  northern 
regions,  to  which  the  description  of  the  *«rr«A. 
frAien)*  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But  though  the 
gannet  may  be  the  Kartffliirrns  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Izeutics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  bird  is 
found  in  the  Bible-lands,  although  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  seen  northward  in  Newfoundland  and 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  points 
to  some  plunging  bird:  the  common  cormorant 
{Phalacrucorax  carbo),  which  some  writers  have 
identified  with  the  ShdWt,  is  unknown  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean ;  another  species  is  found  S. 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast  of  Pales- 
tine. 

CRANE  (WD  or  D'D,  s4j  or  sfa  :  XeAiM»: 

pulltu  hirundinis,  hirundo).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  sis 
by  "  crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by 
the  Hebrew  word  'igur,  translated  "  swallow  "  by 
the  A.  V.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is  made  of  the 
sis  in  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14),  **  Like 
a  sis  or  an  'igir  so  did  I  twitter ;"  and  again  in 
Jer.  viii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the  same 
order,  "  the  sh  and  the  'Agter  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming :"  from  which  passage  we  loam  that 
both  birds  were  migratory.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  sis  denotes  a 
"  swallow."  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (/.  c),  com- 
pared with  the  twittering  notes  of  the  sis  in  Heze- 
kiah's prayer,  goes  far  to  establish  this  translation, 
for  the  Hebrew  verb*  which  is  rendered  "  chatter*' 
by  the  A.  V.  more  properly  signi6es  to  "  chirp"  or 
to  "  twitter,"  the  term  being  evidently,  as  Bochart 
{Hieroz.  ii.  60S)  has  shown,  onomatopoetic,  indi- 
cative of  the  notes  of  the  bird.  The  Italians  about 
Venice  call  a  swallow  zuilla,  and  its  chirping  they 
express  by  tizillare  (see  Bochart,  /.  c).  The  ex- 
pression "  like  a  swallow  did  I  twitter "  may  per- 
haps appear  to  us  not  a  very  apt  illustration  of 
mournful  complaint,  the  notes  of  the  various  species 
of  the  Hirundinidae  being  expressive  of  happiness 
rather  than  of  grief ; fc  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ancients  regarded  the  swallow  as  a  mourn- 
ful bird ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah 
(/.  c.)  the  word  Isis  occurs  instead  of  sis :  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  story  of  Procne,  Tereus, 
&c.,  of  Grecian  mythology  had  its  source  in  ancient 
Egyptian  fable,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having 
been  changed  into  a  swallow.  The  Hebrew  word 
Dertr  ("IVY"))  is  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow. 

particularly  to  some  species  of  swift  (Cj/ftdtu),  whose 
loud  squealing  may  appear  to  some  to  be  indicative  of 
restless  grief. 
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CRYSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  zecucith  (JV313T)  and  kerach 

<rr$). 

1.  ZekiHth  (SdKot:  vitrum)  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  "  gold  and  the  crystal."  Notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  of  "  rock 
crystal,  "  glass,"  "adamant,"  be,  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  "  glass"  is  intended.  The  old  ver- 
sions and  paraphrases  are  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation. The  Targum  has  zegougitha,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass."  The  Syriac 
has  zagugitto ;  the  Arabic  zujaj,  i.  e.  "  glass." 
Schnltens  {Comment,  in  Job.  I.  c.)  conjectures  that 
the  words  z&hib  itzecucUh  (JV3»p  3HT)  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  "a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,"  or  "  a  glass  vessel  gilt  with  gold,"  such  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  H.  H. 
xxrvii.  2).  Cary  (Job,  I.  c.)  translates  the  words 
"  golden  glass ;"  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61,  ed.  1854),  who, 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  theii 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colours."  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecidth  of  Job  (/.  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.  [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  (npioraWos  I  crystallum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "  ice," 
"  frost,"  Sk.  ;  but  once  only  (Ez.  i.  22),  as  is  ge- 
nerally understood,  to  signify  "crystal:"  "And 

the  likeness  of  the  firmament  was  as  the 

colour  of  the  magnificent  crystal."  The  ancients 
supposed  rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  cold  ;  whence  the  Greek  word  KfiaraXXos, 
from  xpios,  "  cold  "  (see  Pliny,  N.  If.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.  The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 
translates  the  epithet  (tTflJn)  "terrible"  in  Ez. 
(/.  c.) :  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"  splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  spectabilis.  The  Greek  KpiaraWos  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "ice" 
or  "  crystal."  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depart  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Ez.  (/.  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice"  (see  Harris,  Diet.  Nat.  H.  of  Bible, 
art.  "  Crystal''). 

CUCKOO  shachaph:  \dpos:  torus). 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this 
translation  of  the  A.  Y. ;  the  Hen.  word  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xjv.  15,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  1)  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  Shachaph  denotes  the  Cep- 
phm. The  (k«V«>o»)  of  Aristotle  {Anim,  Hist.  viii.  5, 
§  7  ;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander  (Alexipharm.  165),  and 
other  Greek  writers,  has  been  with  sufficient  reason 
we  think  identified  by  Schneider  with  the  storm- 
petrel  ( Tkalass idroma  pelagica),  the  ProceUaria 
peUigica  of  Linnaeus.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes •  (Flutus)  describes  the  Cepphm  as  a  light 
Kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under  the  word  uteVoVu  says, 
*  it  is  a  bird  like  a  gull,  light  of  body,  and  sails  over 
the  waves."    The  notion  held  by  the  ancients  that 


the  Cepphm  lived  on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  per- 
haps be  traced  to  the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seek- 
ing their  food,  be,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and 
frothy  sea;  the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence 
the  Greek  verb  Krrtp6ouai,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  " 
(see  LXX.  in  Prov.  vii.  22)  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  fact  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 
The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some 
"  slender "  bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however, 
that  this  diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally 
but  a  mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  Shachaph ;  and 
perhaps  therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffimis 
cmerem  and  P.  anglorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.*  Of  the  Larirue 
the  Lotus  fuscw  and  the  L.  argentatm  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine. 

CUCUMBERS  (DWp.AistaAiam:  oUUvor. 
cucumeres).  This  word  occurs  once  only,  in  Num. 
xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  for  which 
the  Israelites  longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  found  with 
a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Aethiopic, 
&c.,  to  denote  the  plant  now  under  consideration 
(see  Celsius,  Uierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  produces  ex- 
cellent cucumbers,  melons,  be.  [Melon],  the  Cu- 
cumis  chate  being,  according  to  Hasselquist  (7>at>. 
p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This  plant 
grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo  after  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt. 
The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and  cool,  is 
eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees  and  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt  as  that  from  which  they  have 
least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  (Plant.  Aegypt. 
xxx  viii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as  follows : — 
"  The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of  cucumber 
which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does  not  differ 
from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size,  colour,  and 
tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer,  and 
rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and  greener 
than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and  more  easy 
of  digestion."  The  account  which  Forsk&l  (Flor. 
Aegypt.  p.  168)  gives  of  the  Cucumis  chate,  which 
he  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Abdellavi  or  Adjir, 
does  not  agree  with  what  Hasselquist  states  with 
regard  to  the  locality  where  it  is  grown,  this  plant 
being,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first-named 
writer,  "the  commonest  fruit  in  Egypt,  planted 
over  whole  fields."  The  C.  chate  is  a  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  (C.  melo) ;  it  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  England  and  called  "  the  round-leaved 
Egyptian  melon  ;"  but  it  is  rather  an  insipid  sort. 
Besides  the  Cucumis  chate,  the  common  cucum- 
ber (C.  satimts),  of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a 
number  of  varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  This 
grows  with  the  water-melons ;  the  poor  people  boil 
and  eat  it  with  vinegar ;  the  richer  people  fill  it 
witli  flesh  and  aromatics,  and  make  a  kind  of 
puddings,  which,  says  Hasselquist  (p.  257),  eat 
very  well.  "  Both  Cucumis  chate  and  C.satiaa," 
says  Mr.  Tristram,  "are  now  grown  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Palestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab  school 
in  Jerusalem  (1858)  1  observed  that  the  dinner 
which  the  children  brought  with  them  to  school 
consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of  barley 


*  P.  cinemas  and  P.  anglorum  are  both  exposed  for  sale 
as  articles  of  food  In  toe  Arab  markets  on  the  court. 
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cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat  rind 
and  all." 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolation 
tnat  was  to  come  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
these  words: — "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  vines,  cucumbers, 
gourds,  &c.,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man 
or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants 
from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and  jackals 
from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  (  The  Land  and  the 
Booh,  p.  361)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  Tittle  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above :  by  and 
bye,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
saken, the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck — a  most  affecting  type  of  utter 
desolation."  ' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  &c,  from  fruit  and  corn  by  means  of 
i  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Baruch  (vi. 
70) : — "  As  a  scarecrow  (rpoPacKdnioy)  in  a  gar- 
den of  cucumbers  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods 
of  wood,"  &c 

cypress  (nnn,  tirz&h-.  iWi0/8dAo»of, 

Ale*.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. :  Hex).  The  Heb.  word  is 
found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  tirxah  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
this  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the 
*'  holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir  have  been  proposed  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to  guide 
us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  derived  from 
a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a  quality  which 
obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees.  Celsius 
(Hierob.  ii.  269)  believes  the  "ilex"  or  "holm- 
oak"  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Palestine. 
With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress  (Cu- 
prestiu  eempervirent),  which,  at  present  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  only  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Juniperue  excelsa,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  juniper,  says  Dr.  Hooker, 
"  is  found  at  the  height  of  7000  feet,  on  Lebanon, 
the  top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true 
cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew 
word  points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it 


D 

DOVE'S  DUNG  (D'jVntl,  cKrytntm ;  Keri, 
3'3V31,  dibyinVn:  koV0os  Ttpitmp&v :  sterna 
:olumbarum).  Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which  describes  the 
famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so  excessive,  that 
"  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five 


pieces  of  silver."  The  old  versions  and  very  many 
ancient  commentators  are  in  favour  of  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart  (  Menu.  ii. 
572)  has  laboured  to  shew  that  it  denotes  a  species 
of  deer,  "  chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 
s  ,  t 

umin  (   I  *       and  sometimes  improperly  "  don's 

or  sparrow's  dung."  Linnaeus  suggested  that  the 
chirySntm  may  signify  the  Omithogaim  turAet- 
latum,  "  Star  of  Bethlehem."  On  this  subject  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  remarks  (Englieh  Botany,  iv. 
p.  1.10,  ed.  1814) :  "  If  Linnaeus  is  right,  we  obtain 
a  sort  of  clue  to  the  derivation  of  omithogaim 
(birds'  milk),  which  has  puzzled  all  the  etymologists. 
Hay  not  this  observation  apply  to  the  white  fluid 
which  always  accompanies  the  dung  of  birds,  and 
is  their  urine?  One  may  almost  perceive  a  similar 
combination  of' colours  in  the  green  and  white  of 
this  flower,  which  accords  precisely  in  this  respect 
with  the  description  which  Dioscorides  gives  of  his 
ornithogalum."  (See  also  Linnaeus,  Praetectione*, 
Ed.  P.  D.  Giseke,  p.  287.)  Sprengel  (Comment. 
on  Dioscorides,  ii.  173)  is  inclined  to  adopt  the 
explanation  of  Linnaeus.  Fuller  (Miscell.  Sacr. 
vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the  term  the  crops  of 
pigeons  with  their  indigested  contents.  Josephus 
(Antiq.  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's  dung  might 
have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Harmer  ( Obsercat. 
iii.  185)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's  dung  was 
a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  melons, 
it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege  of 
Samaria  for  that  purpose.  Most  of  these  interpre- 
tations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  refuted  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  regard 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  30/ 
and  RosenmuUer  {Not.  ad  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  582) 
hare  shewn  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  \jr*t~~~-  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  (Saitoh)  with  (ja+^,  deer, 

a  "  vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  be  far  fetched  ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  shew  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equivalent  to  dove's 
dung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of  moss 
or  lichen  (Kwc-kendem,  Arabics) ;  also  some  alkali- 
yielding  plant,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Saitola  (at/man, 
or  usnan,  Arab.).  In  favour  of  this  explanation, 
it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German  Tevfelsdreck 
("  devil's  dung ")  as  expressive  of  the  odour  of 
atafoetida  (see  Gesenius,  Thee,  p.  516).  The  ad- 
vocates for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expression, 
viz.  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used  as  food 
during  the  siege,  appeal  to  the  following  reference 
in  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  1:1.  7):  "  Some  persons 
were  driven  to  that  terrible  distress  as  to  search  the 
common  sewen  and  old  dunghills  of  cattle,  and  to 
eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there,  and  what  they 
of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  look  upon  they 
now  used  for  food  j"  see  also  Eusebius  (Eccla.  Hist. 
iii.  6) :  "  Iudeed  necessity  forced  them  to  apply  their 
teeth  to  every  thing;  and  gathering  what  was  no 
f.  k*1  even  for  the  filthiest  of  irrational  animals,  they 
devoured  it."  Celsius,  who  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  literal  meining,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Bruson  (Meinonibil.  ii.  c.  41):  "Creteuses, 
obsklente  Metcllo,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque 
jumentorum  urina  sitim  sedasse;"  and  one  much 
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to  the  point  from  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that 
in  the  year  1316  so  great  a  famine  distressed  the 
English,  that  "  men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs, 
mice,  and  pigeon's  dung,"  Lady  Calcott  (Scrip, 
Herb.  p.  130;  thinks  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is 
meant  the  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  We  cannot 
allow  this  explanation  ;  because  if  the  edible  and 
agreeable  bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  chronicler  along  with  dogs,  mice,  &c.  As 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  qnestion  may  be 
adduced  the  language  of  Itabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12). 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  ditiiculty  in  be- 
lieving that  so  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in 
the  extremities  of  a  horrible  famine,  have  been  sold 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and 
fourpence.  We  adopt  therefore  the  enntious  language 
of  Keil  (Comment.  I.  c.) :  "  The  above-stated  facts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity ;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from 
deciding." 

DEOMEDABY.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words  becer  or  bicrah,  recesh  and 
rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see  under 
Camel. 

1.  Recesh  (BOT:  l-rrtitiy,  Sp/ia:  jumenta, 

ceredurii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  version  by 
"  dromedaries"  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "  mnles"  (Esth.  viii. 
10, 14),  "swift  beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotes  "  a  superior 
kind  of  horse,"  such  as  would  be  required  when 
dispatch  was  necessary.  See  Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.). 

2.  Rammdc  fipT :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit)  occurs 
only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  connexion 
with  beni,  "sons;"  the  expression  bent  ram- 
machtm  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Heb.  word 
achashterantm,  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares."  The 
Heb.  "  a  mare,"  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
incorrectly  "  dromedary,"  is  evidently  allied  to  the 

Arab.  'iSLcj,  '•  a  brood-mare." 


E 

EAGLE  ("BO,  nesher:  ivris:  aqutta).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Falconidae, 
as  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nesher 
is  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  osprey,  and 
other  raptatorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  used  also 
to  express  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vultw  fulcus)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  hare  been 
observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle  (Aquila 
Ch-ytaltos),  the  spotted  eagle  (A.  naevia),  the  com- 
monest species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  Ibis,  i. 
23),  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  Ileliaca),  and  the 

•  The  modem  Arabic  term  for  the  Griffon  Vulture,  in- 
cluding the  V.  auricutaris  and  V.  cinema.  Is  Nisr.  This 
word  Is  never  applied  to  the  Neophron  permopterw  or 
••  Kacnmah."  The  Eagles  are  designated  collectively  by 
Cgab  with  a  specific  adjective  for  various  species.  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  Heb.  Nexiier  to  the  ma- 
testfc  Vuiiur,  every  S*  rip  ar.-l  characteristic  of  the  A'eiker 
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very  common  Circaetos  gallicus,  which  preys  o» 
the  numerous  reptilia  of  Palestine  (for  a  figure  of 
this  bird  see  Osprey).  The  Heb.  neslter  may  stand 
for  any  of  these  different  species,  though  perhaps 
more  particular  reference  to  the  golden  and  im- 
perial eagles  and  the  griffon  vulture  may  be  in- 
tended.* 


The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49  ; 
2  Sum.  i.  23 ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22  ;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
Sic.) ;  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  referred  to 
lin  Job  xxxix.  27;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19;  Is.  xl. 
31 ;  Jer.  xlix.  16) ;  its  strength  and  vigour  (in  Ps. 
ciii.  5);  its  prcdaceotts  habits  (Job  ix.  26;  Prov. 
xxx.  17) ;  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  16) ;  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  by  Bochart 
(Ifieroz.  ii.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle 
at  the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedman 
( Vermisch,  Samm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 
Vultw  barbatus  (Gypaetus),  the  bearded  vulture 
or  lammergyer,  which  he  supposed  was  bald.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  there 
is  any  reference  in  the  passage  under  consideration 
to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of  mourning ; 
but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropriateness  in 
the  comparison  of  a  shaved  head  with  an  eagle  at 
the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nesher  is  supposed 
to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vultw  fulvus),  the 
simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate ;  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Hebrew  verb  Orach  (fTIp)  signifies  "  to 

make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;"  the 
notion  here  conveyed  is  very  applicable  to  the 


bein;?  more  true  of  the  Griffon  Vulture  than  of  any  Eagle. 
[H.B.T.] 

The  reader  will  find  the  vernacular  Amble  names  of 
dlfft-rent  species  ofVulluride  and  Falconldat  In  Loche's 
Catalogue  del  Oiteaux  ooktv.  en  Alj/erie;  and  In  lint, 
vols.  1.  ii.,  Tristram's  papers  on  the  Ornithology  of  Murtb 
Africa. 
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whole  head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitute 
of  true  feathers. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  to  above, 
which  compare  the  watchful  and  sustaining  care  of 
his  people  by  the  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by 
the  eagle  in  training  its  young  ones  to  fly,  we  may 
quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  says, 
"  I  onoe  saw  a  very  interesting  Bight  above  one  of  the 
crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  going  in  the  pursuit 
of  black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teaching 
their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres  of 
flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  first 
made  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated 
them.  They  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till 
they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  larger  gyration  j  always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  to 
make  a  gradually  ascending  spiral.  The  young  ones 
still  and  slowly  followed,  apparently  flying  better 
as  they  mounted;  and  they  continued  .this  sublime 
eiercise,  always  rising,  till  they  became  mere  points 
in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and  after- 
wards their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight."  The 
expression  in  Ex.  and  Dent.  (//.  cc),  "  benreth  them 
on  her  wings,"  has  been  understood  by  Kabbiniral 
writers  and  others  to  mean  that  the  eagle  does 
actually  carry  her  young  ones  on  her  wings  and 
shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  words  a  construc- 
tion which  they  by  no  means  are  intended  to  convey; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
parent  bird  assists  the  first  efforts  of  her  young  by 
flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  encouraging  them  in  their  early  lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's  "  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31 ).  Some  Jewish 
interpreters  have  illustrated  this  passage  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able 
to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochart, 
Ilieroz.  ii.  747).  Modem  commentators  for  the 
most  part  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  bird  is  more  full  of  activity  than  before.  We 
much  prefer  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciii.  5, 
"  Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so  that  in  point  of  strength 
thou  art  like  the  eagle." 

The  itrol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37, 
may  include  the  fit/tar  fultus  and  Neophron  pcr- 
cnopterus ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon 
dead  bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the 
Greek  word  to  the  Vulturidae.'  The  figure  of 
an  eagle  is  now  and  has  been  long  a  favourite 
military  ensign.  The  Persians  so  employed  it ; 
which  fact  illustrates  the  passage  m  Is.  xlvi.  11, 
where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under  the  symbol  of  on 
" eagle"  (tS'J/)  or  " ravenous  bird  "  (comp.  Xenop. 
Ct/rop.  vii.  4).  The  same  bird  was  similarly  em- 
ployed by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans.  Eagles 
are  frequently  represented  in  Aasriion  sculptures 
attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles ;  and  some 
have  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractable 
nature  of  eagles,  i%  is  very  improbable  that  this 
was  the  case.  The  representation  of  these  birds  was 
doubtless  intended  to  portray  the  common  feature 
in  Eastern  battle-field  scenery,  of  birds  of  prey 
waiting  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of 
the  slain. 


*  It  1s  necessary  to  remember  that  no  true  eaRle  will 
Kill  for  himself  If  he  on  And  dead  Hob.  [H.  B.  T.] 


EBONY  (D'JIH,  hobnlm:  «al  roa  eursr)*- 
liirots;*  ifiirovs,  Symm.:  {denies)  kebeninot) 
occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dcdan.  [Dedan.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
"  horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  country.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  a  tree  which  grows  hi 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India;  but  there  are  many 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ebenaceae  which  produce 
this  material.    Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 


Diotpyroi  Rbtmtm. 


longing  to  different  natuisl  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Africa.  The  ancients  held  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  (QaAjryyas  ifiirov)  as  one  of 
the  precious  substances  presented  by  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Dioscorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  aa 
Ethiopian ;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  kind. 
It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethiopian 
ebony.  Royle  says  "no  Abyssinian  ebony  is  at 
present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely  to 
be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  again  returning  to  its 
ancient  channels,  than  to  the  want  of  ebony  in 
ancient  Ethiopia."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  tree  which  yielded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct 
from  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  and  probably  belongs 
to  another  genus  altogether.  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  116; 
savs  that  "  India  alone  produces  the  block  ebony  ;"* 
and  Theophrostus  (Mist.  Plant,  iv.  4,  §6)  asserts 
that  "  ebony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Greek 
word  t&tvos,  the  Latin  ebenus.  onr  "  ebony,"  have 
all  doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  hobnlm, 
a  term  which  denotes  "wood  as  hard  as  stone" 
(comp.  the  German  Steinholz,  "  fossil-wood ;"  see 
Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  and  Kiirst,  Hob.  Concord.). 
It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is 
used  to  express  the  billets  into  which  the  ebony 
was  cut  previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "  log- 
wood." There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  ebony  afforded  by  the  Diospyros  ebenum  was 
imported  from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician 
traders;  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied  with  ebony  from 
trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia.    See  full  discussions 


»  For  the  Heb.  word  used  by  the  LXX.  see  Stan- 
mailer's  Schol.  ad  Ex.  xxvIL  16. 
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on  the  ebony  of  the  Ancients  in  Bochart,  Hitroz. 
ii.  714,  and  Salmasius,  Plin.  Exercitat.  p.  725  c. ; 
comp.  also  Royle,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.,  art.  "  Hobntm." 
According  to  Sir  E.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  116)  the 
following  trees  yield  ebony: — Diospyros  ebmrtm, 
D.  reticulata,  D.  ebenatter,  and  D.  hirsuta.  The 
wood  of  the  first-named  tree,  which  is  abundant 
throughout  all  the  flat  country  to  the  west  of 
Trincomalee,  "  eicels  all  others  in  the  evenness  and 
intensity  of  its  colour.  The  centre  of  the  trunk  is 
the  only  portion  which  furnishes  the  extremely 
black  part  which  is  the  ebony  of  commerce;  but 
the  trees  are  of  such  magnitude  that  reduced  logs 
of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  varying  from  10  to  1 5 
feet  in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the 
forests  at  Trincomalee "  {Ceylon,  1.  c). 

FALLOW-DEEB  ("r1DIT,»  yachmur :  Alex. 
$oif}a\os :  bubalus).  The  Heb.  word,  which  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Deut.  xjv.  5,  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  animals  allowed  by  the  Levitical  law  for  food, 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  as  forming  part  of  the  provisions 
for  Solomon's  table,  appears  to  point  to  the  Antilope 
bubalis,  Pallas;  the  0ov$a\os  of  the  Greeks  (see 
Herod,  iv.  192;  Aristotle,  Hist,  Anim.  in.  6,  ed. 
Schneider,  and  De  Part.  Anim.  iii.  2, 1  l.ed.  Bekker ; 
Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  300),  is  properly,  we  believe,  iden- 
tified with  the  afore-named  antelope.  From  the 
different  descriptions  of  the  yachm&r,  as  given  by 
Arabian  writers,  and  cited  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii. 
284,  sqq.),  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  animal 
denoted ;  though  Damir's  remarks  in  some  respects 
are  fabulous,  and  he  represents  the  yachm&r  as 
having  deciduous  horns,  which  will  not  apply  to 
any  antelope.  Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  Kosen- 
iniiller,  identifies  the  yachm&rb  with  the  bekker-ct- 
wash  ("  wild  cow "),  which  is  the  modern  name  in 
N.Africa  for  the  Antilope  bubalis.  Kitto  (Pict.  Bibl. 
Deut.  /.  c.)  says,  "  The  yachmur  of  the  Hebrews 
is  without  doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the 
fallow-deer,  which  does  not  exist  in.  Asia,"  and 
refers  the  name  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  citing  Niebuhr 
as  authority  for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known 
among  the  Eastern  Arabs  by  the  name  of  yazmur. 
The  fallow-deer  (Cermu  dama)  is  undoubtedly  a 
native  of  Asia ;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper 
country.  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  21 1)  noticed  this 
deer  in  Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Samml.  i. 
178)  believes  that  the  yachmur  is  best  denoted  by 
the  Cervus  dama.  The  authority  of  the  LXX., 
however,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  should  decide 
the  matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  yachmur  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes 
the  bekker-eUvoash,  or  "  wild  ox,"  of  Barbary  and 
N.  Africa,  (See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  242,  and  Suppl. 
p.  75,  folio;  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  p.  294.).  The 
Greek  fSoifSaKot  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
having  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  Pliny 
(N.  H.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  bvialus 
to  the  Bison  (Auroch)  and  the  Urus.  He  adds,  the 
animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa,  and 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag.  That 
this  antelope  partakes  in  external  form  of  the  cha- 
racters belonging  both  to  the  Cervine  and  Bovine 

"  From  the  root  TDPI,  "  to  be  red." 

•  T 

S  JO- 

"  Ruber;  animal  ad  genus  pertlnens  cui  est. 
atuid  Arabe*  nomen  ^J^^JJ  ykj  (Freytag,  ljtx.  Ar.). 
("Appendix.! 


ruminants  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  glances 
at  the  woodcut. 


The  bekker-el-tcash  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  as 
being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very  sweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.  (See  Wil- 
kinson's Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  223,  figs.  3, 4,  and  p.  225, 
fig.  19.)  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  lives  in  herds. 
We  were  st  one  time  inclined  to  refer  the  Heb. 
yachmur  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx  (see  art.  Ox) ;  on 
further  investigation  however  we  have  decided  for 
the  Alcelaphus.  The  Te6  or  Tt  may  perhaps 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope. 

FIG-TBEE  [addition  to  the  article  on,  p.  fi  1 9] . 
Few  passages  in  the  Gospels  have  given  occasion  to 
so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  St.  Mark  xi.  13. 
where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  circumstance  of 
our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  Bethany : 
"  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves,  he 
came,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon: 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  teas  not  yet."  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  the  con- 
sequent injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficus  carica)  in  Palestine  produces 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  three  different  periods  of  the 
year:  first,  there  is  the  WccirdA,  or  "early  ripe  fig," 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (see  Mic.  vii.  1 ; 
Is.  xxviii.  4 ;  Hos.  ix .  1 0 ),  which  ripens  on  an  average 
towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  favourable  places 
of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may  ripen  a  little 
earlier,  while  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
they  may  not  be  matured  till  the  middle  of  July. 
The  bicc&rdh  drops  off  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe ;  hence 
the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12,  when  shaken  they  "  even 
fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater."  Shaw  ( Trav.  i. 
264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  compares  the  Spanish  name 
breba  for  this  early  fruit,  "  quasi  breve,"  as  conti- 
nuing only  for  a  short  time.  About  the  time  of 
the  ripening  of  the  bioc&rim,  the  karmouse  or 
summer  fig  begins  to  be  formed ;  these  rarely  ripen 
before  August,  when  another  crop,  called  "  the 
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winter  fig,"  appears.  Shaw  describes  this  kind  as 
being  of  a  much  longer  shape  and  darker  complexion 
than  the  karmoiise,  hanging  and  ripening  on  the 
tree  even  after  the  leaves  are  shed,  and,  provided 
the  winter  proves  mild  and  temperate,  as  gathered  as 
a  delicious  morsel  in  the  spring.  (Comp.  also  Pliny, 
N.  H.  xvi.  26,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  passage 
in  St.  Mark  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  unsatisfactory  ;  passing  over,  therefore,  the  in- 
genious though  objectionable  reading  proposed  by 
Dan.  Heinsius  (Exercit.  Sac.  Ed.  1639,  p.  1 16)  of  oi 
yap  iiv,  Kcuphs  vvKuy — "  where  he  was,  it  was  the 
season  for  figs" — and  merely  mentioning  another 
proposal  to  read  that  clause  of  the  Evangelist's  re- 
mark as  a  question,  "  for  was  it  not  the  season  of 
figs  ? "  and  the  no  less  unsatisfactory  rendering  of 
Hammond  (Annot.  ad  St.  Mori),  "  it  was  not  a 
good  season  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpretations 
which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent  origin,  we  find 
in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favour  with 
most  writers  is  that  which  understands  the  words 
Kcuphs  avKay  to  mean  "  the  fig-harvest ;"  the  ydp 
in  this  case  is  referred  not  to  the  clause  immediately 
preceding, "  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the 
more  remote  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
any  thing  thereon ;"  for  a  similar  trajection  it  is 
usual  to  refer  to  Mark  xvi.  3, 4 ;  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  would  then  be  as  follows:  "And  seeing  a 
fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance 
he  might  find  any  fruit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have 
found  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it  had  not 
yet  arrived,  but  when  he  came  he  found  nothing 
but  leaves."  (See  the  notes  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments of  Burton,  Trollope,  Bloomfield,  Wcbste*  and 
Wilkinson ;  Macknight,  Harm,  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  p. 
591,  note,  1809 ;  Elsley's  Annot.  ad  1.  c,  &o.)  A 
forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.,  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eat- 
able would  be  round  on  the  trees;  the  bicc&rim 
seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw's  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bigger 
than  common  plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state 
to  thepaggim  (D*JB)  of  Cant  ii.  13,  wholly  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  our  Lord  expected  to  find 
something  more  palatable  than  these  small  sour 
things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage 
bespoke,  though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of 
good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  fruit  comes  before  the  leaves.  Again,  if  Kaipbs 
denotes  the  "  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that 
although  the  fruit  might  not  have  been  ripe,  the 
season  was  not  very  far  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in 
consequence  must  have  been  considerably  more  ma- 
tured than  these  hard  paggtm;  but  is  it  probable 
that  St.  Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  that  it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering 
figs  in  March,  when  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to 
gather  before  June  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question  was 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Celsius  (Hkrob.  ii.  385) 
says  there  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews 
by  the  name  of  Benoth-shuach  (TW  71132),  which 
produces  grossuli,  "small  unripe  figs"  (paggim) 
every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third  year ; 
and  that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a  time 


when  the  ordinary  annual  grossuli  only  were  pro- 
duced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the  Benolh- 
slimch  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
apparent  unreasonableness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  (Comment,  in  Mark, 
1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  it  was 
that  kind  which  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  2, 
§4)  calls  ati$v\Xov,  "evergreen,"  it  is  enough  to 
observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but  the  Caiob  or 
Locust  tree  (Ceratonia  sUiqua). 

It  appeal's  to  us,  after  a  long  and  diligent  study  ot 
the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best  met  by 
looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting  that  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in  the  nat  ural 
order  in  which  they  stand,  neither  having  recourse 
to  trajection,  nor  to  unavailable  attempts  to  prove 
that  eatable  figs  could  have  been  found  on  the  trees 
in  March.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  winter 
figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild  seasons,  and  may 
be  gathered  the  following  spring,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  usual  circumstance ;  and  even  these 
tigs,  which  ripen  late  in  the  year,  do  not,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  continue  on  the  tree  at  a 
time  when  it  is  shooting  forth  its  leaves. 

But,  after  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves ; 
consequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  shooM 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  natural 
causes  had  operated  to  effect  so  unusual  a  thing  for 
a  tig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is  unim- 
portant to  inquire ;  but  the  stepping  ont  of  the  way 
with  the  possible  chance  (tl  Spa,  si  forte.  "  under 
the  circumstances see  Winer,  Gram,  of  N.  T. 
Diction,  p.  465,  Masson's  Transl.)  of  finding  eatable 
fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  March,  would 
probably  be  repeated  by  any  observant  modern  tra- 
veller in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  turns  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  tree ;  had  it  not  proclaimed 
by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  and 
thus  proudlf  exhibited  its  precocimsness ;  had  oar 
Lord  at  that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  of  the 
other  fig-trees  upon  which  no  leaves  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared with  the  prospect  of  rinding  fruit, — then  the 
case  would  be  altered,  and  the  unreasonableness  and 
injustice  real.  The  words  of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  kit 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  the  order  of  the 
words  naturally  suggests.  The  Evangelist  gives  the 
reason  why  no  fruit  teas  found  on  the  tree,  v.z.,  "  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  time  for  fruit ;"  we  are  left  to 
infer  the  reason  why  it  ought  to  Aar*  had  fruit  if  it 
were  true  to  its  pretensions ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  miracle  had  a  typical  design,  to  show 
how  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing 
like  this  precocious  fig-tree  "  to  be  first,"  should  be 
"  last "  in  His  favour,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well 
expresses  it,  "  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious  pro- 
fession, the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
ostentatious  display  of  the  law,  and  rain  exuberance 
of  words  without  the  good  fruit  of  works." 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  liave  referred  to 
Trench's  Notes  on  the  Miracles  (p.  438),  and  find 
that  this  writer's  remarks  are  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  following 
observation  is  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  it : — "  All  the  explanations  which  go  to 
prove  that,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  have 
been  even  at  this  early  time  of  the  year  figs  on 
that  tree,  either  winter  figs  which  had  survived  till 
spring  or  the  early  figs  of  spring  themselves:  all 
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these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are,  yet  seem  to  me 
beside  the  matter.  For,  without  entering  further 
into  the  question  whether  they  prove  their  point  or 
not,  they  shatter  upon  that  oh  yap  naiobs  avKar 
of  St.  Mark ;  from  which  it  is  plain  that  no  such 
calculation  of  probabilities  brought  the  Lord  thither, 
but  those  abnormal  leaves  which  he  had  a  right  to 
count  would  have  been  accompanied  tcith  abnormal 
fruit."  See  also  Trench's  admirable  reference  to 
Kz.  xvii.  24. 

FIB  (BTI3,  birSsh;  D'JITO,  birSthtm:  o> 
KcvOot,  ititpos,  utrvt,  mripiooos,  trtuien :  abies, 
cupressus).  Tlie  Hebrew  term  in  all  probability 
denote*  either  the  Pinus  halepensis  or  the  Juni- 
perus  excelta,  both  of  which  trees  grow  in  Lebanon, 
and  would  supply  excellent  timber  for  the  purposes 
to  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  berish  was 
applied ;  as,  for  instance,  for  boards  or  planks  for 
the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15) ;  for  its  two  doors  (ver. 
34) ;  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (2  Chr. 
iii.  5) ;  for  ship-boards  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ;  for  musical 
instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart-wood 
of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was  no  doubt 
extensively  used  in  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and 
the  identification  of  berish  or  berith  with  this  tree 
receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  LXX. 
words  ipxtvDos  and  xitpos,  "  a  juniper."  The 
deodar,  the  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  which  have  been 
by  some  writers  identified  with  the  berish,  do  not 
exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.  [Cedar.] 

FITCHE8  (f.  e.  Vetches)  ;  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb.  words  cuaemeth  and 
ketzach.    As  to  the  former  see  Rve. 

Ketzach  (PlVj? :  utXivtiov :  gith)  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  Nigella  satwa,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Banunculaceae, 
and  sub-order  Helleboreae,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.  It  was  formerly 
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cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  its  mis, 
which  are  to  this  day  used  in  Eastern  countries  as 
a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it ;  not 
with  "a  threshing  instrument"  (JTto,  ^TOl),  but 
'*  with  a  staff"  (HBD),  because  the  heavy-armed 
cylinders  of  the  former  implement  would  have 
crushed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella.  The 
IxfXirBioy  of  Dioscorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sprengcl)  is 


unquestionably  the  Nigella ;  both  these  terms  having 
reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  according  to  the 
above-named  author  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  xix.  8 ),  were 
sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The  word  gith  is  of 
uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  xx.  17), 
who  says,  "Gith  ex  Graecis  alii  melanthion,  alii 
melaspermon  vocant."  Plautus  also  {Bud.  v.  2,  39) 
has  the  same  word  git :  "  Os  calet  tibi !  nnm  git 
frigidefectas."    Comp.  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  71). 

Besides  the  if.  sativa,.  there  is  another  species, 
the  A",  arvensis,  which  may  be  included  under  the 
term  ketzach ;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named 
plant  are  less  aromatic  than  the  other. 

FLAG;  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Heb.  words  dchi  and  s6ph. 

1.  Achu  (4nK:  &X'>  "X">  Poironor:  locus 
palustris,  carectum :  A.  V.  "  meadow,"  "  flag  "), 
a  word  according  to  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Is.  xix. 
7)  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "  Quum  ab  eruditis 
quaererem,"  says  Jerome,  "  quod  hie  sermo  signi- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  Aegyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
omne  quod  in  palude  virens  natcitur,  appellari." 
In  Job  viii.  1 1  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  dchi  grow 
without  water  ?  "  It  seems  probable  that  some 
specific  plant  is  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en 
deavoured  to  prove  (Hierob.  i.  342),  for  the  dchi 
is  mentioned  with  the  gime,  "  the  papyrus."  Tlie 
"word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-favoured  kine  came  up 
out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dchi.  Royle  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  "  Achu  ")  and  Kitto  (Pict.  Bib.  on  G<*. 
I.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  dchi  denotes  tlie 
Cypems  esculentus.  The  last-named  writer  iden- 
tifies this  sedge  with  the  fioAtraOctXAi)  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §1 2),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  malmathalla 
denotes,  as  Schneider  has  shown.  The  LXX.  render 
'irith  by  ox'  in  Is.  xix.  7.  [See  Reed.]  Kalisch 
(Comment,  on  Gen.  /.  c.)  says  that  the  Achu  "  is 
unquestionably  either  the  Cyperus  esculentus  or  the 
Buiomus  umbellatus."  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  ore 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Cyperus  esculentus 
and  the  B.  umbellatus ;  ut  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  fioinofios  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  dchi  of  Job  viii.  11,  may  be  represented  by 
the  Butomus  umbellatus,  or  *  flowering  rush,"  which 
grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East  The  dchi  of  Gen. 
(/.  c.)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  such 
marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some  parts  of  the  N  ile. 
As  to  discussions  on  the  origin  of  4nK,  see  Celsius, 
Hierob.  1.  c. ;  Jablonski,  Opusc.  i.  45,  ii.  159,  ed. 
Te- Water ;  Schultens,  Comment,  ad  Job,  1.  c,  and 
Gesenius,  Tltes.  s.  v.,  &c. 

2.  Stph  (C|1D  :  t\os:  carectum,  pclagus)  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.  in  connexion  with  yam, 
"  sea,"  to  denote  the  "  Red  Sea"  (t)1D-D^).  [Sea.] 
The  term  here  appears  to  be  used  in  a  very  wide 
sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind."  The  yam- 
siph  therefore  is  the  "  sea  of  weeds,"  and  perhaps, 
as  Stanley  (S.&P.  p.  6,  note)  observes,  s&ph  "  may 
be  applied  to  any  aqueous  vegetation,"  which  would 
include  the  arborescent  coral  growths  for  which  this 
sea  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  different  algae 
which  grow  at  the  bottom:  see  Pliny  (.V.  H.  xiii. 
25)  and  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  387,  fol.  1738),  who 
speaks  of  a  "  variety  of  algae  and  fuci  that  grow 
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within  its  channel,  and  at  low  witter  are  left  in 
great  quantities  upon  the  sea-shore"  (see  also  p. 
384).  The  word  suph  in  Jon.  ii.  5,  translated 
"  weeds"  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  "  sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  Laminariae,  or  the 
entangled  masses  of  Foci.  In  Ei.  ii.  3, 5,  however, 
where  we  read  that  Moses  was  laid  "  in  the  s&ph 
('  flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  river's  brink,"  it  is  probable 
that  "  reeds "  or  '•  rushes,"  &c,  are  denoted,  as 
Rab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "  a  place  thick  with  reeds." 
(See  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  66.)  The  yam-suph  in  the 
Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  18,  Ps.  cvi.  7, 
9,  22)  is  rendered  "  the  Sari-sea."  The  word  Sari 
is  tie  old  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  "  or  a  "  rush  "  of 
some  kind.  Jablonski  (Opuac.  i.  266)  gives  Juncus 
as  its  rendering,  and  compares  a  passage  in  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8,  §2,  5)  which  thus 
describes  the  sari : — "  The  sari  grows  in  water  about 
marshes  and  those  watery  places  which  the  river 
after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves  behind  it ;  it  has  a 
hard  and  closely-twisted  root,  from  which  spring  the 
jario  (stalks)  so  called."  Pliny  (if.  H.  xiii.  23)  thus 
speaks  of  this  plant : — "  The  sari,  which  gl  ows 
about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby  kind  of  plant  (?),  com- 
monly being  about  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb ;  it  has  the  panicle  (coma)  of  the 
papyrus,  and  is  similarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  ac- 
count of  its  hardness,  is  used  in  blacksmiths'  shops 
instead  of  charcoal."  Sprengel  (Sei.  Herb.  i.  78), 
identifies  the  sari  of  Theophrastus  with  the  Cyperus 
fastigiatus,  Linn. ;  but  the  description  is  too  vague 
to  serve  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  identification.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  s&ph  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
general  sense  like  our  English  "  weeds."  It  cannot 
be  restricted  to  denote  alga,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  because  alga  is  not  found  in 
the  Nile.  Lady  Calcott  (Script.  Herb.  p.  158) 
thinks  the  Zostera  marina  ("grass-wrack  )  may 
be  intended ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  such 
an  opinion.  The  s6ph  of  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is 
mentioned  with  the  k&neh,  appears  to  be  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  denote  some  species  of 
"  reed  "  or  "  tall  grass."  There  are  various  kinds 
of  Cyperaceae  and  tall  Oraminaceae,  such  as 
Arundo  and  Saccharum,  in  Egypt.  [Reed.] 
FLOWEB8.  [Palestine,  Botany  op.] 
FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  following  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Zibub  (3\2\  ■  fxvTa:  musca)  occurs  only  in 
Ecc.  x.  1,  "  Dead  xibuUm  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour,"  and 
iu  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  zibub  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt."  The  Heb.  name  it  is  probable  is 
n  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  etymology  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  401 ;  Heb. 
and  Chald.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  and  Filrst,  Heb.  Concord. 
s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage  allusion  is  made 
to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  family  Muscidae,  getting  into 
vessels  of  ointment  or  other  substances;  even  in 
this  country  we  know  what  an  intolerable  nuisance 
the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot  summer  when  they 
abound,  crawling  everywhere  and  into  everything ; 
but  in  the  East  the  nuisance  is  tenfold  greater.  The 
zibub  from  the  rivers  of  Egypt  has  by  some  writers, 
as  by  Oedmann  (  Vermisch.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been 
identified  with  the  zimb  of  which  Bruce  (Trav. 
v.  190)  gives  a  description,  and  which  is  evidently 
some  species  of  Tabanus.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  lias 
given  some  account  ( Tr ansae,  of  the  Entomot.  Soc. 


ii.  p.  183),  of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of 
Dthebab,  a  term  almost  identical  with  zibib.  It 
would  not  do  to  press  too  much  upon  this  point 
when  it  is  considered  that  Egypt  abounds  with 
noxious  insects ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  some  reason  for  this  identification ;  and  though, 
as  was  stated  above,  zibub  is  probably  a  generic 
name  for  any  flies,  in  this  passage  of  Isaiah  it  may  be 
used  to  denote  some  very  troublesome  and  injurious 
fly,  Kerr*  i(oxir.  "The  Dthebab  is  a  long  grey 
fly,  which  comes  out  about  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and 
is  like  the  Cleg  of  the  north  of  England ;  it  abounds 
in  calm  hot  weather,  and  is  often  met  with  in  June 
and  July,  both  in  the  desert  and  ou  the  Nile." 
This  insect  is  very  injurious  to  camels,  and  causes 
their  death,  if  the  disease  which  it  generates  is  ne- 
glected ;  it  attacks  both  man  and  beast. 

2.  'Artb  mvipvia:  ornne  gents  tms- 

carum,  muscae  diversi  generis,  musca  grazitsona : 
"  swarms  of  flies,"  "  divers  sorts  of  flies,"  A.  V.). 
the  name  of  tie  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent  to 
punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31 ;  Pa.  Ixxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  The  question  as  to  what  particular 
insect  is  denoted  by  'drib,  or  whether  any  one  species 
is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  Scriptural  details  are  as  follows : — 
the  'ar<$6  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  they 
covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the  people,  the 
land  was  laid  waste  on  their  account.  From  the 
expression  in  ver.  31,  "there  remained  not  one," 
some  writers  have  concluded  that  the  Heb.  word 
points  to  some  definite  species ;  we  do  not  think, 
however,  that  much  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
this  argument;  if  the  'drib  be  taken  to  denote 
"  swarms,"  as  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  the  "  not  one 
remaining,"  may  surely  have  for  its  antecedent  an 
individual  fly  understood  in  the  collective  "  swarms." 
The  LXX.  explain  'drib  by  awoVvto,  •".  e. "  dog- 
fly  ;"  it  is  not  very  clear  what  insect  is  meant  by 
this  Greek  term,  which  is  frequent  in  Homer,  who 
often  uses  it  as  an  abusive  epithet.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  of  the  Hippoboscidae,  perhaps  //. 
Equina,  Linn.,  is  the  awo/wia  of  Aeliau  (Ar.  A.  iv. 
51),  though  Homer  may  have  used  the  compound 
term  to  denote  extreme  impudence,  implied  by  the 
shamelessness  of  the  dog  and  the  teazing  imperti- 
nence of  the  common  fly  (Musca).  As  the  'drib 
are  said  to  have  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians it  seems  not  improbable  that  common  flies 
(Muscidae)  aie  more  especially  intended,  and  that 
the  compound  awo/ivta  denotes  the  grievous  nature 
of  the  plague,  though  we  see  no  reason  to  restrict 
the  'drib  to  any  one  family.  "  Of  insects."  says 
Sonniui  (Trav.  Hi.  p.  199),  "the  most  trouble- 
some in  Egypt  are  flies ;  both  man  and  beast  are 
cruelly  tormented  with  them.  No  idea  can  be 
formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity.  It  is  in  vain 
to  drive  them  away,  they  return  agnin  in  the  self- 
same moment,  and  their  perseverance  wearies  out 
the  most  patient  spirit."  The  'droit  may  inclul? 
various  species  of  Cultcidae  (gnats),  such  as  the 
musquitoe,  if  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  th*  "de- 
vouring" nature  of  the  'drib  (in  I's.  Ixxviii.  4o) 
in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the  expresj.iou 
used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  flics, 
which  even  to  this  day  in  Egypt  may  be  regarded 
as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  the  givnl  instrument 
of  spreading  the  well-known  ophthalmia  which  is 
conveyed  from  one  individual  to  auother  by  these 
dreadful  pests ;  or  the  literal  meaning  of  the  'drib 
"  devouring  "  the  Egyptians,  may  be  understood  in 
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its  fullest  tense  of  the  Muscidae,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  people  may  have  been  punished  by  the  larvae 
gaining  admittance  into  the  bodies,  as  into  the 
stomach,  frontal  sinus,  and  intestines,  and  so  occa- 
sioning in  a  hot  climate  many  instances  of  death 
see  tor  cases  of  ilyasis  produced  by  Dipterous  larvae, 
Transactions  of  Entomol.  Soc.  ii.  pp.  266-269. 

The  identification  of  the  'drib  with  the  cockroach 
(Blatta  Orientalis),  which  Oedmann  {Verm.  Sam. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suggests,  and  which  Kirby  (Bridgw. 
Treat,  ii.  p.  357)  adopts,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  gratuitous,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1S37  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  confusion 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  (Ateuchus  saeer),  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  M.  Kalisch  {Hist,  and  Crit.  Comment. 
Ex.  /.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  "but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not  by 
day  ?  '  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
reading  in  our  own  version. 

FOWL,  FOWLEB.  [Sparrow.] 

FOX  [addition  to  the  article  on,  p.  633]. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  word 
shu'dl  (^JAB*)  denotes  the  "jackal "  {Canis  aureus}, 

as  well  as  "the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps.  lxiii.  10, 
"  they  shall  be  a  portion  for  slt&'&tlm,"  evidently 
refers  to  "jackals, '  which  are  ever  ready  to  prey 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain :  indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  "jackal"  is  the  animal 
more  particularly  signified  in  almost  all  the  passages 
in  the  0.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs.  The 
partiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  as  strong  in  the  jackal 
as  in  the  fox ;°  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  shu'dl,  the  Persian  shagal,  the  German 
schahal,  and  the  English  jackal,  are  all  connected 
with  each  other. 

The  shu'dltm  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidently 
"  jackals,"  and  not  "  foxes,"  for  the  former  animal 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catching 
so  many  as  300  tbxes,  whereas  he  could  readily  have 
"  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (13^)  pro- 
perly means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  together  for 
the  most  part  in  Urge  groups.  The  whole  passage, 
which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samson  avenged 
himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the  tails  of  two 
jackals  together,  with  a  firebrand  between  them, 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  standing  corn 
and  orchards  of  his  enemies,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Dr.  Kennicott 
(Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  0.  T.,  Oxford, 
1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  authority  of  seven 
Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  shidlhn  {ObyW),  "sheaves"  (?), 
instead  of  shi'Alim  (Q'ty"?)' 

leaving  out  the  letter 

1 :  the  meaning  then  being,  simply,  that  Samson 
took  300  sheaves  of  corn,  and  put  end  to  end  ("  tail 
to  tail"),  and  then  set  a  burning  torch  between 


•  There  Is,  however,  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  above 
explanation,  for  the  common  flies  In  Egypt  well  merit  the 
epl  thet  of  "  devouring."  Mr.  Tristram  assures  us  that  he 
has  bad  bis  ankles  and  Instep  covered  with  blood  from  the 
Ute  of  the  common  fly,  as  he  lay  on  the  sand  In  the  desert 
with  his  boots  off, 


them.  (See  also  what  an  anonymous  French  author 
has  written  under  the  title  of  Renards  de  Samson, 
and  his  arguments  refuted  in  a  treatise,  '  De  Vul- 
pibus  Simsonaeis,'  by  B.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Thes.  Nov. 
Theol.  Phil.  i.  553,  sqq.)  The  proposed  reading 
of  Kennicott  has  deservedly  found  little  favour  with 
commentators.  Not  to  mention  the  authority  of  the 
important  old  versions  which  are  opposed  to  this 
view,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  shidlbn  cannot  mean 
"  sheaves."  The  word,  which  occurs  only  three 
times,  denotes  in  Is.  xl.  12  "  the  hollow  of  the  hand," 
and  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  Ez.  liii.  19,  "handfuls." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consists  in 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by  their 
tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction.  Col.  H. 
Smith  (in  Kitto's  Cyc.  art. '  Shual ')  observes,  "  they 
would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  ulti- 
mately fight  most  fiercely."  Probably  they  would ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  in  reply  to  the 
objections  which  critics  have  advanced  to  this  tran- 
saction of  the  Hebrew  judge,  that  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  that  two  jackals  united  by  their  tails 
mould  run  counter,  and  thus  defeat  the  intended 
purpose ;  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  verifica- 
tion of  a  Scripture  narrative  the  proper  course  is 
experimental  where  it  can  be  resorted  to.  Again,  we 
know  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  the  cord  which 
attached  the  animals,  a  consideration  which  is  ob- 
viously of  much  importance  in  the  question  at  issue, 
for,  as  jackals  are  gregarious,  the  couples  would 
naturally  run  together  if  we  allow  a  length  of  cord 
of  two  or  three  yards,  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  the  terrified  animals  would  endeavour  to  escape 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  their  captor, 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  his  sight.  Col. 
H.  Smith's  explanation,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Kitto  (in  the  Pict.  Bibl.  in  Judg.  I.  c),  viz., 
that  by  "tail  to  tail"  is  to  be  understood  the 
end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail,  is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  context, 
where  it  is  said  that  Samson  "  put  a  firebrand  in 
the  midst  between  two  tails."  The  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  is  unquestionably  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  its  favour.  But  if  the  above  re- 
marks are  deemed  inadequate  to  a  satisfactor}  solu- 
tion of  Samson's  exploit,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  he  had  men  to  help  him,  both  in  the  capture 
of  the  jackals  and  in  the  use  to  which  he  put 
them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
animals  were  all  caught  at,  and  let  loose  from  the 
someplace:  some  might  have  been  taken  in  one 
portion  of  the  Philistines'  territory,  and  some  in 
another,  and  let  loose  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  view  would  obviate  the  alleged  difficulty  alluded 
to  above ;  tor  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
jackals  to  run  any  great  distance  in  order  to  insure 
the  greatest  amount  of  damage  to  the  crops:  150 
different  centres,  so  to  speak,  of  conflagration 
throughout  the  countiy  of  the  Philistines  must  have 
burnt  up  nearly  all  their  corn ;  and,  from  the  whole 
context,  it  is  evident  that  the  injury  done  was  one 
of  almost  unlimited  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine,  . 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 


s  We  remember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fondness 
for  grapes  In  the  jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves.  In  the 
Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens.  The  two  first-named 
animals  ate  the  fruit  with  avidity,  brt  the  wolves  would 
not  touch  1L 
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country  is  the  Cam's  aureus,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Hemprich  and  Ebren- 
berg  (Symb.  Phys.  pt.  i.)  speak  of  a  vulpine  animal, 
under  the  name  of  Canis  Syriacus,  as  occurring  in 


Lebanon.  Col.  H.  Smith  has  figured  an  animal  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  Syrian  fox,"  or  Vulpea 
Thaleb,  or  Taaleb  ;  but  we  have  been  quite  unable 
to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known  species.1 
The  Egyptian  Vulpet  Nilotic**,  and  doubtless  the 


common  fox  of  our  own  country  (  Y,  mi/aiii),  are 
Palestine  species.  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  184)  says 
foxes  are  common  in  the  stony  county  about  Beth- 
lehem, and  near  the  Convent  of  St.  John  ;  where 
about  vintage  time  they  destroy  all  the  vines  unless 
they  are  strictly  watched.  That  jackals  and  foxes 
were  formerly  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Pales- 
tine is  evident  from  the  names  of  places  derived  from 
these  animals,  as  Hazar-Shunl  (Josh.  xv.  23;,  Shaal- 
bim  (Judg.  i.  35). 

FBOG(^"lBV,(J«pAa«f«'a:  fidrpaxos :  nrna), 
the  animal  selected  by  God  as  an  instrument  for 
humbling  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Kx.  viii.  2-14;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  45 ;  cr.  30  ;  Wisd.  xix.  10) ;  fi-ogs  came  in 
prodigious  numbers  from  the  canals,  the  rivers,  and 
the  marshes,  they  filled  the  houses,  and  even  entered 


GALL 

the  ovens  and  kneading  troughs  ;  when  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  the  frogs  died,  the  people  gathered 
them  in  heaps,  and  M  the  land  stank  '  from  the 
corruption  of  the  bodies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  miraculous ;  frogs, 
it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase,  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined to  occur  in  such  multitudes  as  marked  the 
second  plague  of  Egypt, — indeed  similar  plagues  are 
on  record  as  having  occurred  in  various  places,  as 
at  Poeonia  and  Dardania,  where  frogs  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  that  region — (see  Eustathius  on  Horn.  II. 
i.,  and  other  quotations  cited  by  Bochart,  Siena. 
iii.  575) — but  that  the  transaction  was  miraculous 
appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  was  in  spring, 
when  frogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them 
to  go  tar  from  the  water.  3.  The  frogs  would  not 
naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  numbers  as 
is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Ex.  viii.  7)  that  the  Egyptian  "  magi- 
cians brought  up  frogs."  Some  writers  have  denied 
that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and  think 
that  they  must  have  practised  some  deceit.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  have  been 
permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  plagues,  they  were 
quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  oonsideied 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated-  from  the  slime  of  the  river — 4*  riji 
toS  iro-rauov  ikvot  (see  Horapollo,  i.  26).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (Nelumbium)  was  also  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  symbolical  of  the  return 
of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations.  Hence 
the  Egyptian  word  Hhrur,  which  was  used  to  denote 
the  Nile  descending,  was  also,  with  the  slight  change 
of  the  first  letter  into  an  aspirate,  Chrv,  the  name 
of  a  frog  ( Jablonski,  Panih.  Aegypt.  iv.  1 ,  §9). 

The  only  known  species  of  frog  which  occurs  at 
present  in  Egypt  is  the  Sana  esculenta,  of  which 
two  varieties  are  described  which  differ  from  Spal- 
i  lauzani's  species  in  some  slight  peculiarities  (De- 
script,  de  CtgypU,  Hist,.  Natw.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
fol.  ed.).  The  Bona  esculenta,  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  which  occurs  also  in 
some  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  How  the  It.  punctata  (PeloJytes)  came 
to  be  described  as  an  Egyptian  species  we  cannot  sav, 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found  in 
Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but  the 
Jt.  esculenta  does  occur  in  that  country.  We  are 
able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Giinther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement.  A  species  of  tree- 
frog  (Hyla)  occurs  in  Lgypt;  but  with  this  genus 
we  hare  nothing  to  do. 


G 

GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mirir&K,  or  mlrirah,  and  nSs*. 

1 .  Mirerah  or  merdrih  (iTTID  or  iTYlD :  x>*h  ■ 
fel,  amaritudo,  viscera  mea)  denotes  etymologically 
"that  which  is  bitter;"  see  Job  xiii.  26,  "thou 
writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence  the  term 


c  The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  drawings  difficult  In  several  instances  to  understand  what  animal  be 
of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  aa  monument*,  books,  intended.  Dr.  Gray  tells  us  that  he  was  unable  to  Identify 
specimens,  sx. ;  but,  as  he  often  forgot  Hie  sources,  it  is  many  of  the  horses  in  Jardine'i  .Yaturnluf'i  /.i.Snrrv. 
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i»  applied  to  the  "  bile"  or  "  gall"  from  its  intense 
bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  XX.  25);  it  is  also  used  of 
the  *'poisou"  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14),  which  the 
imcients  erroneously  believed  was  their  gall ;  see 
Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  37, "  No  one  should  be  astonished 
that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the  poison  of 
serpents." 

2.  Rdsh  (&th  or  tyVl :  x»*4 
fel,  amwitndo,  caput),  generally  translated  "  gall " 
by  the  A.  V.  is  in  Hos.  x.  4,  rendered  "  hemlock  :" 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16,  roah  denotes  the 
"  poison  "  or  "  venom  "  of  serpents.  From  Deut. 
xxix.  18,  "a  root  that  beareth  rtsh"  (mai-gin  "  a 
poisouful  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii.  19,  "the  worm- 
wood and  the  rdsh,"  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4, 
"judgment  springeth  up  as  rSsh,"  it  is  evident  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and  perhaps 
poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also  be  used,  as  in 
Ps.  lxix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of  "  something 
very  bitter."  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  p.  46-52)  thinks 
"  hemlock"  (Conium  inoculation)  is  intended,  and 
quotes  Jerome  on  Hosea  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in  view 
the  couch-grass  (Ti-iticum  repens)  rather  than 
"  hemlock.  Rosenmiillcr  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  118)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Lolium  temulentum  best 
agrees  with  the  passage  in  Hosea,  where  the  rdsh  is 
said  to  grow  "  in  the  furrows  of  the  field." 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  and  with  some 
reason  (from  Deut.  ixxii.  32,  "  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  rflsh"),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
must  be  intended.  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1251)  under- 
stands "  poppies  ;"  Michaelis  (Suppl.  Lex.  Heb.  p. 
2220)  is  of  opinion  that  rdsh  may  be  either  the 
Lolium  temulentum,  or  the  Solanum  ("  night- 
shade ").  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sam.  Pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
argues  in  favour  of  the  Colocynth.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius :  the  capsules  of  the  Papavcraceae  may 
well  give  the  name  of  rdsh  ("head"),  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads.  The 
various  species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly  in 
corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall"  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
the  E5*K")  'D  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  opium ; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
circumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall,"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consi- 
deration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x°M, 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Heb.  rdsh  in  the 
Psalm  (lxix.  2 1 )  which  foretels  the  Lord's  sufferings. 
St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient  in  the  sour 
vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  (ofxoj  ia^upvianivos), 
for  we  cannot  regard  the  transactions  as  different. 
"  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,"  as  Hengstenberg 
(Comment,  in  Ps.  lxix.  21)  remarks,  "designates 
the  drink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and 
vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  again  (xv.  23), 
according  to  his  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward 
quality  of  the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  different 
view ;  he  thinks  both  myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to 
the  sour  wine :  "  myrrha  conditus  ex  more ;  felle 
idulteratus  ex  petulantia"  (Gnom.  Nov.  Test.  Matt. 
L  c).    Hengstenberg's  view  is  fer  preferable;  nor 


GIER-EAGLE  lv 

is  "  gall "  (xoA<)  to  be  understood  m  any  other 
sense  than  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the 
draught.  As  to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purjio-e 
of  deadening  pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  cri- 
minals just  before  their  execution  a  cup  of  wiue 
with  frankincense  in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made 
it  is  believed,  by  the  otVor  Karavi^w  of  Ps.  lx.  3 ; 
see  also  Prov.  xxxi.  6.  This  the  Talmud  states  was 
given  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buitorf 
(Lex.  Talm.  p.  2131),  who  thus  quotes  from  the 
Talmud  (San/ted.  fol.  43,  1):  "  Qui  eiit  ut  occi- 
datur  (ex  sententia  judicis)  potant  eum  ginno 
thuris  in  poculo  vini  ut  distrahatur  mens  ejus." 
Uosenmilller  (Bib.  Bot.  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  myrrh  was  given  to  our  Lord,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  his  sufferings,  but  in  order  th.it 
he  might  be  sustained  until  the  punishment  was 
completed.  He  quotes  from  Apuleius  (Metamorp. 
viii.),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "disfigured 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  having  pre- 
viously strengthened  himself  by  taking  myrrh." 
How  fur  the  frankuicense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  was  supposed  to  possess  soporific 
properties,  or  in  any  way  to  induce  an  alleviation 
of  pain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  the  otvot  taiivpruxniros  of  St.  Mark  ;  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  neither  of  these  two  drugs 
in  question,  both  of  which  are  th»  produce  of  the 
same  natural  order  of  plants  (Amyridaceae),  is 
ranked  among  the  hypnopoietics  by  modern  phv 
sicians.  It  is  true  that  Dioscorides  (i.  77)  ascribes 
a  soporific  property  to  myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  regarded  by  any  other  author. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  almost  concurrent 
opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators  that 
the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  was  offered  to 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a 
mitigation  of  suffering,  they  would  doubtless  have 
offered  a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance 
having  narcotic  properties.  The  drink  in  question 
was  probably  a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their 
various  wines,  which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol, 
soon  turned  sour,  with  various  spices,  drugs,  and 
perfumes,  such  as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper, 
&c.  &c.  (Diet,  of  G r.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  art. '  Vinum '). 

GIER-EAGLE  (Dm,  rdchdm;  flOm,  rdch- 
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amah:  kvkvos,  rop<pvpia>y :  porphyria),  an  un- 
clean bird  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rdchdm  of  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  in  name 

with  the  racham  (^^.j)  of  the  Arabs,  viz.  the 

Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus) ;  see 
Gesner,  De  Avib.  p.  176;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  p. 
56 ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  195,  and  Russell's  Natural 
Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  p.  195,  2nd  ed.  The  LXX. 
in  Lev.  /.  c.  renders  the  Heb.  term  by  "  swan " 
(k4kvos),  while  in  Deut.  /.  c.  the  "  purple  water- 
hen  "  (Porphyria  Kyacinihinus)  is  given  as  its  re- 
presentative. There  is  too  much  discrepancy  in  the 
LXX.  translations  of  the  various  birds  mentioned 
in  the  Levities!  law  to  allow  us  to  attach  much 
weight  to  its  authority.  The  Hebrew  term  etyrao- 
logically  signifies  "  a  bird  which  is  very  affectionate 
to  its  young,"  which  is  perfectly  true  of  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  but  not  more  so  than  of  other  birds. 
The  Arabian  writers  relate  many  fables  of  the 
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Ilacham,  some  of  which  the  reader  may  see  in  the 
Jlicrozoicm  of  Bochart  (iii.  p.  5C).  The  Egyptian 
rulturc,  according  to  Bruce,  is  called  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  Egypt  "  Pharaoh's  Hen."    It  is  Fenerallv 


■  —  _:■   r  " 
KtfjiilUii  vultim. 


distributed  throughout  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Tristram 
says  it  is  common  in  Palestine,  and  breeds  in  great 
numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Cedron  {/bis,  i.  23). 
Though  a  bird  of  decidedly  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance and  of  disgusting  habits,  the  Egyptians,  like  nil 
other  Orientals,  wisely  protect  so  efficient  a  scavenger, 
which  rids  them  of  putrefying  circuses  that  would 
otherwise  breed  a  pestilence  in  their  towns.  Near 
Cairo,  says  .Shaw  (Tnw.  p.  388,  folio),  there  are 
several  liocks  of  the  Ach  lio^nt,  "  white  father," — 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Turks,  partly  out  of  the 
reverence  they  have  for  it,  partly  from  the  colour  of 
its  plumage — "  which  like  the  ravens  about  our 
metropolis  feed  upon  the  carrion  and  Hastiness  that 
is  thrown'without  the  city."  Young  birds  are  of  a 
brown  colour  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  adult  sjieci- 
mens  are  white,  except  the  primary  and  a  portion 
of  the  secondary  wing-feathers,  which  are  black. 
Naturalists  have  referred  this  vulture  to  the 
»«»KKoVrepoj  or  opeiW Aapyos  of  Aristotle  '  Hist. 
An.  ix.  22,  §2,  ed  Schueid.). 

GOAT  [addition  to  tlus  article  on,  p.  705]. 
There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  the 
common  goat  (J/iivus  aegagnts)  at  present  bred  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked  varieties 
are  the  Syrian  goat  (Capra  Mambrica,  Linn.),  with 
long  thick  pendent  ears,  which  are  often,  says 
Russell  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  150,  2nd  ed.'), 
a  foot  long,  and  the  Angora  goat  (Capra  Angorensts, 
Linn.),  with  tine  long  hair.  The  Syrian  goat  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ix.  27 ,  §3).  There 
is  also  a  variety  that  ditfers  but  little  from  British 
specimens.  Goats  have  fiom  the  earliest  ages  been 
considered  important  animals  in  rural  economy,  both 
on  account  of  the  milk  they  afford  and  the  excellency 
of  the  flesh  of  the  young  animals.  The  goat  is  figured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Arte. 
Egypt,  i.  223).  Col.  Ham.  Smith  (Griffiths'  An. 
King.  iv.  308)  describes  three  Egyptian  breeds: 
one  with  long  h«ir,  depressed  horns,  ears  small  and 
pendent ;  another  with  horns  very  spiral,  and  ears 

•  Comp.  Theocritus,  Id.  vili.  49,  *n  Tpaye,  ™*  A«v«ap 
•ivS*  anp;  and  Virg.  Ed.  vll.  1,  "Vir  gregls  Ipse 

caper." 


GOAT 

longer  than  the  head ;  and  a  third,  which  occurs  in 
Upper  Egypt,  without  horns. 

Goats  were  offered  as  sacrifices  (Lev.  iii.  12,  ix.  15', 
Ex.  xii.  5,  &c.) ;  their  milk  was  used  as  food  ( Prov. 

xxvii.  27);  their  flesh  was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  Gen. 
xxvii.  9 ) ;  their  hair  was  used  for  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  Xxxvi.  14),  and  for  stuffing 
bolsters  (1  Sam.  xix.  13);  their  skins  were  some- 
times used  as  clothing  (Heb.  xi.  37). 

The  passage  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  which  compares  the 
hair  of  the  beloved  to  "  a  flock  of  goats  that  eat 
of  Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  the  fine 
hair  of  the  Angoi-a  breed.  Some  have  very  plau- 
-ibly  supposed  that  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  12,, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  shepherd  "  taking  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear," 
alludes  to  the  long  pendulous  ears  of  the  Syrian 
breed  (see  Haimer's  Obser.  iv.  162).  In  Prov.  xxx. 
31,  a  he-goat  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  four  things 
which  are  comely  in  going;"  in  allusion,  probably, 
to  the  stately  march  of  the  leader  of  the  rlocfc, 
which  was  always  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrews  with  tfie  notion  of  dignity.  Hence  tbe 
metaphor  in  Is.  xiv.  9,  "all  the  chief  ones  (margin, 
'peat  goats')  of  the  earth."  So  the  Alexandrine 
vei-sion  of  the  LXX.  understands  the  allusion,  col 
rpiyos  rryov/ievos  euVoAi'ou.* 


Loug-cc  n*!  SttIjui     *  t 


As  to  the  yeelhn  (DvV. :  Tpaye\atpot,  iKatpot : 
ibices :  "  wild  goats,"  A.  V.),  it  is  not  at  ail  im- 
probable, as  the  Vulg.  interprets  the  word,  that 
some  species  of  ibex  is  denoted,  perhaps  the  Cap™ 
Sinaitica  (Ehrenb.),  the  Beden  or  Jaela  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  This  ibex  was  noticed  at  Sinai  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  (Sgm.  Pays,  t.  18),  and 
by  Burckhardt  (Trav.  p.  526),  who  (p.  405)  thus 
speaks  of  these  animals :  "  In  all  the  valleys  south 
of  the  Modjeb,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Mcdieb 
and  El  Ahsa,  large  herds  of  mountain  goats,  called 

by  the  Arabs  Beden  (^Ju),  are  met  with.  This 
is  the  steinbockk  or  bouquetin  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrol 

t  The  r  -pra  sinaitica  is  not  Identical  with  tbe  Swiss 
ibex  or  stelnbock  (C.  rbac%  though  It  is  a  closely  SUM 
species. 
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They  posture  in  flocks  of  forty  and  fifty 
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together.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  killed  by  the 
people  of  Kerek  and  Tafyle,  who  hold  their  flesh  in 
high  estimation.  They  sell  the  large  knotty  horns 
to  the  Hebrew  merchants,  who  carry  them  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  they  are  worked  into  handles  for  knives 

mid  daggers  The  Arabs  told  me  that  it  is 

JilBcult  to  get  a  shot  at  »*">m.  Rnd  that  the  hunters 
hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of 
streams  where  the  animals  resort  in  the  evening  to 
drink.  They  also  asserted  that,  when  pursued,  they 
will  throw  themselves  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  and 
more  Bpon  their  heads  without  leceiving  any  injury." 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  190)  speaks  of  rock  goats 
{Capra  cervicapra,  Linn.)  which  he  saw  hunted 
with  falcons  near  Nazareth.  But  the  C.  cervicapra 
of  f  trrMTM  is  an  antelope  {AntUope  cervicapra. 
Pall.). 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  attending  the  iden- 
tification of  the  aklio  (IjSN),  which  the  LXX.  ren- 
der by  rpayt\a<pos,  and  the  Vulg.  tragelaphus. 
The  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  jriv.  5  as  one 
of  the  animals  that  might  be  eaten,  is  rendeied 
"  wild  goat"  by  the  A.  V.  Some  have  referred  the 
akko  to  the  ahu  of  the  Persians,  i.  e.  the  Caprcolua 
pmrgm,«tib»  "tailless  roe"  (Shaw,  Zool.iL  287), 
of  Central  Asia.  If  we  could  satisfactorily  establish 
the  identity  of  the  Persian  word  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  animal  in  question  might  represent  the  oUo  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  might  formerly  have  inha- 
bited the  Lebanon,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Pa- 
lestine now.  Perhaps  the  |wiseng  (  Cap.  acjttgmi, 
Cor.),  which  some  have  taken  to  be  the  pnieut  stock 
of  the  common  goat,  and  which  at  present  Inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Persia  and  Caucasus,  may  have  in 
Uiblical  times  been  found  in  Palestine,  and  may  be 
the  akk6  of  Scripture,  but  we  allow  this  is  mere 
conjecture, 


GOURD  [addition  to  the  cuticle  on,  p.  724]. 
'I  here  can,  we  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
ld/:Ai/in  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
before  Nineveh  is  the  Ricimu  communis,  or  castor- 
oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia,  is  now 
naturalised  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  This  plant,  which  varies  considerably  in 
size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  England  seldom 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet, 
receive*  its  generic  name  from  the  resemblance  its 


fruit  was  anciently  supposed  to  bear  to  the  acarvs 
("  tick  ")  of  that  name.  See  Dioecorides  (iv.  161,  ed. 
Sprengel)  and  Pliny  ( JV.  H.  xv.  7).  The  J  eaves  are 
large  and  palmate,  with  serrated  lobes,  and  would 
form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-stricken  prophet. 
The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "  castor-oil,"  which  has  for  ages  been  in 
high  repute  as  a  medicine. 


With  regard  to  the  "  wild  gourds "  (JYIJ^S, 
t  akiuith)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  "  the  sons 
.if  the  prophets"  gathered  ignornntly,  supposing 
them  to  be  good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
il  is  a  species  of  the  gourd  tribe  ( Cucurbitaceae), 
which  contain  some  plants  of  a  very  bitter  and  dan- 
gerous character.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this 
family  of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
t  iie  vine.  Hence  the  expression,  "  wild  vine;'*"  and 
as  several  kinds  of  Cucurbitaceae,  such  as  melons, 
mpkins,  &c.,  are  favourite  articles  of  refreshing 
1'  *>d  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  easily  understand 
f  he  cause  of  the  mistake. 

The  plants  which  have  been  by  different  writers 
identified  with  the  pakltudth  are  the  following : 
t  lie  colocynth,  or  coloquintida  {Citruilus  colocynt  hie); 
the  Cucumis  prophetarwn,  or  globe  cucumber;  and 
the  Ecbalium  {Momordica)  elaterium',  all  of  which 
iiave  claims  to  denote  the  plant  in  question.  The 
.  tymology  of  the  word  from  JjpB,  "  to  split  or 

urst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  identi- 
fication of  the  plant  with  the  Ecbaliurn  elaterium,* 
or  **  squirting  cucumber,"  so  called  from  the  elas- 
ticity with  which  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and 
scatters  the  seeds  when  touched.  This  is  the 
iyptos  Ttlitvos  of  Dioscorides  (iv.  152)  and  Theo- 
phrastus  (vii.  6,  §4,  &c.),  and  the  Cucumis  syl- 
testris  of  Pliny  {it.  H.  xx.  2).  Celsius  {Hiercb. 
i.  393),  Rosenmuller  {Bib.  Hot.  p.  128),  Winer 
{Bib.  Healw.  i.  525),  and  Gesenius  {Then.  p.  1122), 
are  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 


*  "  One  went  oat  into  the  Meld  to  gather  potherbs 
(HTtO.  and  found  a  wild  vine  " 

*  From  <*0<UA». 
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confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The  old  ver- 
sions, however,  understand  the  coiocynth,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 


Cotacrnth. 


drastic  medicine  in  such  genera]  use  is  a  piepara 
tion  from  this  plant.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  344)  and  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Samml.  iv.  88)  adopt 
this  explanation ;  and  since,  according  to  Kitto 
(Pict.  Bib.  1.  c.j,  the  dry  gourds  of  the  coloeynth, 
when  crushed,  burst  with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is 
much  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
which  has  authority,  etymology,  and  general  suit- 
obleness  in  its  favour.  All  the  above-named  plants 
are  found  in  the  East. 

GREYHOUND.  The  translation  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.  (Prov.  xxx.  31)  of  the  Hebrew  words 
D^!"ID  YTJT  {zarztr  mothnayim),  i.  e.  "  one  girt 
about  the  loins."  See  margin,  where  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  "  horse "  is  the  animal  denoted  by 
this  expression.  The  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
LXX.  has  the  following  curious  interpretation, 
4A«T<ep  Ipirtptm&v  iv  0t|Ae(ai»  ettyvxor,  •'■  e. 
"  a  cock  as  it  proudly  stmts  amongst  the  hens." 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  Vulgate,  "  gallus  succintus 
I  umbos."  Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what 
animal  "  comely  in  going"  is  here  intended.  Some 
think  "  a  leopard,"  others  '*  an  eagle,"  or  "  a  man 
girt  with  ni  mour,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  &c.  Gesenius 
(  T/ies.  p.  4:i5),  Schultens  {Comment,  ad  Prov.  1.  c), 
ltochart  ( Hier oz.  ii.  684),  Rosenmiiller  (Scliol.  ad 
Prov.  1.  c,  and  Not.  ad  Boch.  1.  a),  Fuller  ( J/ts- 
cetl.  Sac.  5,  12),  are  in  favour  of  a  "  war-horse 
girt  with  trappings,"  being  the  thing  signified. 
But,  later,  Maurer  ( Comment.  Gram,  in  Vet.  Test. 
1.  c.)  decides  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  a  "  wrestler," 
when  girt  about  the  loins  for  a  contest.  He  refers 
to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Chnld.  Talm.  p.  692)  to  show  that 
zantr  is  used  in  the  Talmud  to  express  "  a  wrestler," 
and  thus  concludes:  "  Sed  ne  opus  quidem  est  hoc 
loco  quanquam  minime  contemnendo,  quum  accinc- 
tum  esse  in  neminem  magis  cadat  quam  in  luctatorem 
ita  ut  haec  significatio  certa  sit  per  se."  There  is 
certainly  gi'eat  probability  tliat  Maurer  is  correct. 
The  grace  and  activity  of  the  practised  athlete  agrees 


well  with  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  expression. 
**  comely  in  going ;"  and  the  suitableness  of  the 
Hebrew  words,  zarzlr  mothnayim,  is  obvious  to 
every  reader. 

H 

HABE(n33"l«,  amebeth:  taaiwmn:  lepra) 

occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  6  and  Iieut.  xiv.  7,  amongst 
the  animals  disallowed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  amebeth  denotes  a 
"hare;"  and  in  all  probability  the  specie*  Lepra 
Sinaiticus,  which  Ehienberg  and  Hemprich  (Symb. 
Phys.)  mention  as  occurring  iu  the  valleys  of  Arabia 
Petmea  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  L.  Syriacus,  which  the 
same  authors  state  is  found  in  the  Lebanon,  are  those 
which  were  best  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews; 
though  there  are  other  kinds  of  Leporidae,  as  Uk 
L.  Aeyyptius  and  the  L.  Aethiopicus,  if  a  distinct 
species  from  L.  Sinaiticus,  which  are  found  in 
the  Bible  lands.    The  hare  is  at  tliis  day  called 

arneb  (uaJj\)  by  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  Syria 

(see  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii.  154,  2nJed.1. 


Hultf  ut  HouolSioaL 


The  Suoirrovs,  i.  e.  "  rough  foot,"  is  identical  with 
Kayat,  and  is  the  term  which  Aristotle  generally 
applies  to  the  hare :  indeed  he  only  uses  the  Utter 
word  ouce  in  his  History  of  Animals  (viii.  27, 
§4).  We  are  of  opinion,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated  [Coney],  that  the  rabbit  (ii.  cmiculus^  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  at  any  rate  in  its 
wild  state;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  at  present 
known  in  Syria  or  Palestine  as  a  native.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with 
the  rabbit,  as  he  never  alludes  to  any  burrowing 
\arfds  or  Sturirwovs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
the  passage  in  vi.  28,  §3,  where  the  young  of  the 
taarvvovs  are  said  to  be  "born  blind,"  which  will 
apply  to  the  rabbit  alone.  Pliny  (A".  H.  viii.  hbi, 
expressly  notices  rabbits  (cwnicWi),  which  occur  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Balearic  Islands  as  to  destroy 
the  harvests.  He  also  notices  the  practice  of  ferret- 
ing these  animals,  and  thus  driving  them  out  of 
their  burrows.  In  confirmation  of  Pliny's  remarks, 
we  may  observe  that  there  is  a  small  island  of  the 
Balearic  group  called  t'onejera,  i.  e.  in  Spanish  a 
"  rabbit-warren,"  which  at  this  day  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  these  animals.  The  hare  was  erro- 
neously thought  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  have  chewed 
the  cud,  who  were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  sh&ph&n  (Hyrax),  by  the  habit  these  animals 

have  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 


Hare  of  Mount  Lebanon. 


"  Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of  Aleppo," 
snys  Dr.  Russell  (p.  1 58), "  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went  out  a  spoiling 
twice  a-week  return  with  four  or  five  brace  hung 
in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants'  hones." 
The  Turks  and  the  natives,  he  adds,  do  not  eat  the 
hare  ;  but  the  Arabs,  who  have  a  peculiar  mode  of 
dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  Hesh.  Hares  are  hunted 
.n  Syria  with  greyhound  and  falcon. 

HART  [addition  to  the  article  on,  p.  759]. 
The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayy&l  (S'K),  which  is  always 

rendered  (\cupos  by  the  LXX.,  denotes,  there  CRn 
oe  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Ccrvidae  (deer  tribe), 
either  the  Dama  vulgaris,  fallow-deer,  or  the  Cervus 
Barbants,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  southern  repre- 
sentative of  the  European  stag  ( C.  claphus),  which 
occurs  in  Tunis  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  We  have, 
however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Barbary  deer 
ever  inhabited  Palestine,  though  there  is  no  reason 


BArtary  doer. 
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why  it  may  not  have  done  so  in  primitive  times. 
Hasselquist  ( Thro,  p.  211)  observed  the  fallow-deer 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says  (i4nc. 
Egypt,  p.  227, 8vo.  ed.),  "  The  stag  with  branching 
horns  figured  at  Beni  Hassan  is  also  unknown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  is  still  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Natron  lakes,  as  about  Tunis,  though 
not  in  the  desert  between  the  river  and  the  lied 
Sea."   This  is  doubtless  the  Cerous  Barbaras. 

Most  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
calves  after  birth  for  a  time.  May  there  not  be 
some  allusion  to  this  ci  re  urn  stance  in  Job  xxxix.  1, 
"  Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve?"  &c. 
Perhaps,  as  the  LXX.  uniformly  renders  ai/yil  by 
(Katpos,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
Cervus  Barbaras  is  the  deer  denoted.  The  feminine 
noun  rh'R,  ayydldh,  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T. 
Kor  the  Scriptural  allusions  see  under  Hind. 

HAWK  (ft,  nits:  Mpa{ :  accipiter),  the 
translation  of  the  above-named  Heb.  term,  which 


t'jiM  Afar. 


occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xir.  15  as  one  of 
the  unclean  birds,  and  in  Job  xxxix.  26,  where  it  is 
asked,  "  Doth  the  nils  fly  by  thy  wisdom  and 
stretch  her  wings  towards  the  south?"  The  word 
is  doubtless  generic,  as  appeal's  from  the  expression 
in  Deut.  and  Lev.  "  after  his  kind,"  and  includes 
various  species  of  the  Falconidae,  with  more  especial 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  small  diurnal  birds,  such  as 
the  kestrel  (Falco  tintumculus),  the  hobby  (//</- 
potriorchis  subbuteo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kestiel 
(Tinmmculus  cenchris),  common  about  the  ruins 
in  the  plain  districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  which  were 
probably  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  With 
respect  to  the  passage  in  Job  (/.  c),  which  appears 
to  allude  to  the  migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  lesser 
raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  summer  mi- 
grants. The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T. 
cenchris,  Micronisus  gabar,  ff>/p.  eleonorae,  and 
/•".  melanopterus,  are  all  migrants  from  tie  south. 
Besides  the  abovenamed  smaller  hawks,  the  two 
magnificent  species,  F.  Saker  and  F.  Umarius,  are 
suinmcr  visitors  to  Palestine.    "  On  one  occasion," 
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rays  Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  the  birds  of 
Palestine,  "  while  riding  with  an  Arab  guide  I  ob- 
served a  falcon  of  large  size  rise  close  to  us.  The 
guide,  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  exclaimed, 
«  Titr  Saq'r.'  Talr,  the  Arabic  for  'bird,'  is 
universally  throughout  N.  Africa  and  the  East 
applied  to  those  falcons  which  are  capable  of  being 
trained  for  hunting, »'.  e. '  the  bird,'  par  excellence." 
These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the 
hobby  and  goshawTc  (Astur  palianbarius)  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails, 
herons,  gazelles,  hares,  &c.  Dr.  Russell  (Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo,  ii.  p.  196, 2nd  ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic 
names  of  several  falcons,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
at  least  of  these  names  apply  rather  to  the  different 
sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a  veiy  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  sport  of  falconry,  as  pursued  by  the 
Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i.  p.  284;  and 
com  p.  Thomson,  Tne  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  208. 

Whether  falconry  was  pursued  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  or  not,  is  a  question  we  have  been  unable 
to  determine  decisively.  No  representation  of  such 
a  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
(see  Wilkinson,  An.  Eg.  i.  p.  221),  neither  is  there 
any  definite  allusion  to  falconry  in  the  Bible.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  we  must  be  careful 
ere  we  draw  a  conclusion ;  for  the  camel  is  not  repre- 
sented, though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show 
that  this  animal  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  early 
as  the  time  of  A  brnham ;  still ,  as  instances  of  various 
modes  of  capturing  fish,  game,  and  wild  animals,  are 
not  unfrequent  on  the  monuments,  it  seems  probable 
the  art  was  not  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  learnt  from  the  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  which  speaks  of  "a  partridge  hunted  on 
the  mountains,"  as  this  may  allude  to  the  method 
of  taking  these  birds  by  "  throw-sticks,"  &c. 
[Partridge.]  The  hind  or  hart  "panting  after 
the  water-brooks  "  (Ps.  xlii.  1)  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at  present  adopted  in 
the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer,  and  bustards, 
with  the  united  aid  of  falcon  and  greyhound; 
but.  as  Hengstenberg  (Comment,  on  Ps.  1.  c.) 
has  argued,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  exhaus- 
tion spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  as  arising  not 
from  pursuit,  but  from  some  prevailing  drought, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  "  My  soul  thireteth  for  thee  m  a 
dry  land."  (See  also  Joel  i.  20.)  The  poetical 
version  of  Brady  and  Tate — 

"  As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 
When  heated  In  the  chase," 
has  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.  For 
the  question  as  to  whether  falconry  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  see  Beckmann,  History  of 
Inventions  (i.  1 98-205,  Bonn's  ed.). 

HAY  O'V"'  ehitzir:  iv  t»3  weSf*.  xASpos, 
X&ptos:  prata,  herba),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the  above-named 
Heb.  term,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and 

*  •■  The  hoy  appeareth,  and  the  tender  grass  sheweth 
Itself,  and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered." 

S 

b  £fe*n,  allied  to  the  Arabic  fjjfjj^  (caesMtn), 

which  Freytng  thus  explains,  ■•  Herba,  pccul.  sioclor :  tcU. 
Papultun  siccum,  foenum  (ut  t  viride  et  recens). 

''  "  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  always  call  the  dry  juice- 


denotes  "  glass  "  of  any  kind,  from  an  unused  root, 
"  to  be  green."  [Grass.]  In  Num.  xi.  5,  this 
word  is  properly  translated  "  leeks."  [Leec] 
Harmer  (Observat.  i.  425,  ed.  1797),  quoting  from 
a  MS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states  that  hay  a 
not  made  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
fenum  of  the  Vulg.  (aliis  locis)  and  the  "  hay  "  of 
the  A.  V.  are  therefore  errors  of  translation.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  modern  Orientals  do  tut 
make  hay  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass,  and  probably 
made  use  of  the  dry  material,  gee  Ps.  xxxvii.  2, 
"  They  shall  soon  be  cut  down  (svt3*),  and  wither 
as  the  green  herb ;"  Ps.  Ixxii.  6 ,  "  Like  rain  upon  tie 
mown  grass"  fTJ).  See  also  Am.  vii.  1,  "Thekiaji 
mowings  '■f  J) ;  and  Ps.  exxix.  7,  where  of 

the  "  grass  upon  the  housetops'*  (Poa  annua  J)  it 
is  said  that  "  the  mower  ("YXip)  filleth  not  his  haul  '' 
with  it,  "  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom." 
We  do  not  see,  therefore,  with  the  author  of  Frag- 
ments in  Continuation  of  Calmet  (No.  clxxviii.), 
any  gross  impropriety  in  our  version  of  Prov. 
xxvii.  25,  or  iu  that  of  Is.  xv.  6.  "  Certainly  * 
says  this  writer,  "if  the  tender  grass*  is  but  just 
beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which  is  grass  cot 
and  dried  after  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  ought  1>t 
no  means  to  be  associated  with  it,  still  less  ought  it 
to  be  placed  before  it."  But  where  is  the  impro- 
priety?   The  tender  grass  (NBH)  may  refer  to  the 

springing  after-grass,  and  the  "  hay "  to  the  foy- 
grass.  However,  in  the  two  passages  in  question, 
where  alone  the  A.  V.  renders  chatztr  by  "hay," 
the  word  would  certainly  be  better  translated  by 
"  grass."  We  may  remark  that  there  is  an  express 
Hebrew  term  for  "  dry  grass "  or  "  hay,"  viz. 
cltashashj>  which,  apparently  from  an  unused  not 
signifying  "  to  be  dry,"'  is  rendered  in  the  only  two 
places  where  the  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xniii. 
11)  "  chaff"  in  the  Authorised  Version.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  assert  that  the  chashash  of 
tha  Orientals  represents  our  modern  English  hay. 
Doubtless  the  "  dry  grass "  was  uot  stacked,  but 
only  cut  in  small  quantities,  and  then  consumed, 
The  grass  of  "  the  latter  growth"  (Am.  vii.  1) 
(fi>j"&),  perhaps  like  our  after  grass,  denotes  the 

mown  grass  as  it  grows  afresh  after  the  harvest ; 
like  the  Chordum  foenum  of  Pliny  ( JT.  H.  vhi.  28). 

HEATH  CTSIIg,  'ari'tr,  and  TJTJJJ,  'arVir:* 
^  iyptoiivplicti,  tvoi  typios :  myrica).  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  compares  the  man  "  who  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the 
Lord,"  to  the  'ar'ir  in  the  desert  (xvii.  6).  Again, 
in  the  judgment  of  Moab  (xlviii.  6),  to  her  inha- 
bitants it  is  said,  "  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like 
the  'Order  in  the  wilderness,"  where  the  margin  has 
"  a  nnked  tree."  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt 
Celsius'  conclusion  (Hierob.  ii.  195),  that  tht 

'ar'dr  is  identical  with  the  'arar  (jfijc)  of  Arab* 

less  herbage  of  the  Sahara,  which  Is  ready  made  bay  wMk 
It  Is  growing,  ehesklsh,  in  contradistinction  from  toe  tress 
grass  of  better  soils."— (H.  B.  TarsraAM.] 
■i  From  the  root  T1V,  "  to  be  naked,"  in  allusion  to  n> 

-  T 

bare  natnrc  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Junipena  Ssi* 
often  grows.  Comp.  Ps.  cu.  17,  "VniJil  r&DR.  "  U* 
prayer  of  the  destitute  "  (or  ill  clad). 
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writers,  which  is  some  specie*  of  juniper.  Robinson 
{Bib.  Ses.  ii.  125,  6)  states  that  when  he  was  in  the 
pass  of  Nemela  he  observed  juniper  trees  (Arab. 
ar'ar)  on  the  porphyry  rocks  above.  The  berries, 
he  adds,  have  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  com- 
mon juniper,  except  that  there  is  more  of  the 
aroma  of  the  pine.  "  These  trees  were  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the 
summits  of  the  cliffs  and  needles."  This  appears  to 
be  the  Jimiperus  Sabina,  or  savin,  with  small  scale- 
like  leaves,  which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and 
which  is  described  as  being  a  gloomy-looking  bush 
inhabiting  the  most  sterile  soil  (see  English  Cycl.  N. 
Hist.  iii.  311);  a  character  which  is  obviously  well 
suited  to  the  naked  or  destitute  tree  spoken  of  by 
the  piuphet.  Rosenmflller's  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Manrer, 
"  qui  destitutus  versatur  "  {Schol.  ad  Jer.  xvii.  6), 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Not  to  mention  the  tameness 
of  the  comparison,  it  is  evidently  contradicted  by 
the  antithesis  in  ver.  8 :  Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth 
in  man  ...  he  shall  be  like  the  juniper  that  grows 
on  the  bare  rocks  of  the  desert :  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  in  the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters.  The  contrast  between  the 
ahrub  of  the  arid  desert  and  the  tree  growing  by 
the  waters  is  very  striking ;  bat  Roeenmiiller's  inter- 
pretation appears  to  us  to  spoil  the  whole.  Even 
more  unsatisfactory  is  Michaelis  {Supp.  Lex.  Heb. 
p.  1971),  who  thinks  "guinea  hens"  (Numida 
meleagris)  are  intended !  Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  1073, 4) 
understands  these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote  "  parie- 
tinae,  aedificia  eversa "  (ruins) ;  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Scriptural  passages  to  suppose 
that  some  tree  is  intended,  which  explanation,  more- 
over, has  the  sanction  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and 
of  the  modern  use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word. 

HEMLOCK.  [Gall.] 

HOLM- TREE  (*pivos:  ilex)  occurs  only  in 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The 
passage  contains  a  characteristic  play  on  the  names 
of  the  two  trees  mentioned  by  the  elders  in  their 
evidence.  That  on  the  ma-rich  ("x'^oy . . .  tnythos 
o"Wo*«  at)  has  been  noticed  under  that  head  [vol.  ii. 
p.  271 6].  That  on  the  holm-tree  (-rpivor)  is  "  the 
angel  of  God  waiteth  with  the  sword  to  cut 
thee  in  two"  (Xva  irptTrat  at).  For  the  histo- 
rical significance  of  these  puns  see  Susanna.  The 
xpivos  of  Theophrostus  [Hist.  Plant,  iii.  7,  §3,  and 
16,  §1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Dioscoridet  (i.  144) 
denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Querent  cocci/era, 
the  Q.  psendo-coccifera,  which  is  perhaps  not  speci- 
fically distinct  from  the  first-mentioned  oak.  The 
Hex  of  the  Roman  writers  was  applied  both  to  the 
holm-oak  (Querciis  ilex)  and  to  the  Q.  cocci/era  or 
kermes  oak.    See  Pliny  (If.  H.  xvi.  6). 

For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a,  paper  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  the  Transactions  of tlu:  Limaean  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  381-387.  [Oak.] 

HORSELEACH  (fl^g,  al&kaA:  pUWa  : 

sanguisuga)  occurs  once  only,  viz.  Prov.  xxx.  15, 
"  The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying, 
Give,  give."  There  is  little  if  any  doubt  that 
'Uikah  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather  is 
the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid, 
such  as  Hirvdo  (the  medicinal  leech),  ffacmopis 
(the  horseleech),  Limnatis,  Trochetia,  and  Aula- 
Stoma,  if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes 
and  pools  of  the  Bible-lands.   Schultens  (Comment. 


in  Prov.  1.  c.)  and  Bochart  (Hieros.  iii.  785)  hare 
endeavoured  to  show  that  'ilikah  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  siguify  "  fate,"  or  '*  impending  misfortune 
of  any  kind"  (fatum  unicuique  impendens),  they 
refer  the  Hebrew  term  to  the  Arabic  'aluk,  res 
appensa,  affixa  homini.  The  "  two  daughters"  are 
explained  by  Bochart  to  signify  Hades 
and  the  grave,  which  are  never  satisfied.  This  ex- 
planation is  certainly  very  ingenious,  but  where  is 
the  necessity  to  appeal  to  it,  when  the  important 
old  versions  are  opposed  to  any  such  interpreta- 
tion? The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  Hirudo 
and  Haemopis,  were  without  a  doubt  known  to 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as  the  leech  has  been 
for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity  and  cruelty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  annelid  is 
denoted  by  'iliiih.  The  Arabs  to  this  day  deno- 
minate the  Limnatis  Nilotica,  'alak.  As  to  the 
expression  "  two  daughters,"  which  has  been  by 
some  writers  absurdly  explained  to  allude  to  "  the 
double  tongue"  of  a  leech — this  animal  having  no 
tongue  at  all — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  figu- 
rative, and  is  intended,  in  the  language  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  to  denote  its  bloodthirsty  propensity, 
evidenced  by  the  tenacity  with  which  a  leech  keeps 
its  hold  on  the  skin  ( if  Hirudo),  or  mucous  membmne 
(if  Haemopis).  Comp.  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  476  ; 
Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Atticum,  i.  1 6 ;  Plautus,  Epid.  act 
iv.  sc.  4.  The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from 
an  unused  root  which  signifies  "  to  adhere,"  is 
eminently  suited  to  "a  leech."  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
p.  1038)  reminds  us  that  the  Arabic  'aluk  is  ex- 
plained in  Camus  by  ghil,  "  a  female  monster  like  a 
vampire  which  sucked  human  blood."  The  passage 
in  question,  however,  has  simply  reference  to  a 
"leech."  The  valuable  use  of  the  leech  (Hirudo) 
in  medicine,  though  undoubtedly  known  to  Pliny 
and  the  later  Woman  writers,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability unknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals ;  still 
they  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  tact  that 
leeches  of  the  above  named  genus  would  attach 
themselves  to  the  skin  of  persons  going  barefoot  in 
ponds;  and  they  also  probably  were  cognisant  of 
the  propensity  horseleeches  (Haemopis)  have  of 
entering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  cattle,  as  they 
drink  from  the  waters  frequented  by  these  pesti, 
which  are  common  enough  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 


I 

IVY  (xtaa6s:  liederd),  the  common  Hedcra 
helix,  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
describe  two  or  three  kinds,  which  appear  to  lie 
only  varieties.  Mention  of  this  plant  is  made  only 
in  2  Mace.  vi.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews 
were  compelled,  when  the  feast  of  Ricchus  was 
kept,  to  go  in  procession  carrying  ivy  to  this  deity, 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  this  plant  was  sacied. 
Ivy,  however,  though  not  mentioned  by  name,  has 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  forming 
the  "corruptible  crown"  (1  Cor.  ix.  25)  for 
which  the  competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games 
contended,  and  which  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  con- 
trasts with  the  "  incorruptible  crown  "  which  shall 
hereafter  encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  rut; 
worthily  the  race  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the 
Isthmian  contests  the  victor's  garland  was  either 
ivy  or  pine. 
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ARTICLES  OMITTED. 


[The  articles  In  this  Appendix  .re  all  written  by  William  Aldls  Wright.  M.A,  of  Trlaitj  College.  Cambridge,  wilt 
the  exception  of  those  which  bear  the  Initials  of  the  name,  of  their  respective  authors.  Most  of  the  addirtom 
are  in  the  letter.  A  and  B.  since  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  original  work  were  enlarged  after  that  portion  had 

been  printed] 


AABONITES 
AATtONITES,  THE  (pntjt:  t  'kapir: 
ttirp$  Aaron,  Aaronitae).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
lighting  men,  with  Jehoiada  the  father  of  Benaiah 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii. 
27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17)  we 
find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative is  distinguished  as  "a  voung  man  mighty  of 
valour."  They  must  have  been  nn  important 
family  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel. 

ABADI'AS  ('A0«oW:  Abdias).  Obadiah, 
the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esdr.  viii.  35). 

AB'BA.  [Ab.] 

AB'DI  'Afiat;  Alex.  'AjSSf:  Abdi). 

1.  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  sineer 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44).  6 

2.  ('A/3JL)  The  father  of  Kish.  a  Merarite  Le- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levities!  families,  or  that  they 
became  themselves  the  names  of  families,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  ('A/JWa;  FA.  'AjBoWa.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  m  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreien 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).  6 

ABDI'AS  (Abdiat).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Esdr.  i.  39). 

A'BEL-MATM.   [Abel  1.] 

ABI'A.  6.  (n^t'A/Jtrfi^Wa.)  Abijah  or 
Awjam,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10:  Matt 
i.  7). 

6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abijah  4. 

ABIEZ'BITE  (nt»n  UK:  t«tJ),t.S  -Eatpi 
in  Judg.  vi. ;  'A/B  'tatpl  in'  Judg.  viii. ;  Alex 
*otV  'Afiufrl,  t.  toO  'U(p(,  *.  •A&tfat:  pater 
famtltae  Eiri,  fmrulia  Ezri).  A  descendant  of 
Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead  CJudg.  vi.  11 
24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  nlso  called  Jeezeritt  ■ 
(Num.  xxvi.  30;.  The  Peshito-Syriac  and  Tar-urn  : 


ABIUD 

both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word  *«  Abi "  as 
an  appellative,  "  father  of,"  as  also  the  LXX.  nuJ 
Vulgate. 

AB'INEB  rq>2» :  'kfc^o ;  Alex.  'kfr*^, : 
Abner).  This  form  of  the  name  Abner  is  given  in 
the  roaigm  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew. 

AB'IBON  CAffci/xiV:  ^Kron).  Abikam 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18). 

ABISE'l  {Abuei).  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Esdr,  i.  2). 

AB'ISUM  ('A/Sio-of ;  Alex.'A/JwW:  Ahbie). 
Abishua,  the  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;. 
Called  also  Abisei. 

ABBA  HAM'S  BOSOM.  Daring  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Judaea  at  least  the  practice  of  reclin- 
ing on  couches  at  meals  was  customary  among  the 
Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  "left  arm,  his 
neighbour  neit  below  him  would  naturally  be  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  his  bosom ;  and  such  a  position 
with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  was  one  of 
especial  honour,  and  only  occupied  by  his  neaiest 
friends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use  among  the  Jews 
to  denote  a  condition  alter  death  of  perfect  happiness 
and  rest,  and  a  position  of  friendship  and  nearness 
to  the  great  founder  of  their  race,  when  they  shall 
lie  down  on  his  right  hand  at  the  banquet  of  Para- 
dise, '•  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt  viii.  11).  That  the 
expression  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  is  shown  by 
Ligh'tfoot  {Hor.  Hcbr.  in  Luc.  xvi.  22),  who  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  Talmud  (A'«tfa»Ain,  fbl.  72), 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation,  represents 
Levi  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Judah,  "  to-day  hi?  dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom." 
The  future  blessedness  of  the  just  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  banquet,  -  the  banquet  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Hor 
Heb.  in  Matt.  viii.  11. 

ABI'TJD  ('A$wiS:  Abittd).  Descendant  of 
Zorababel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt, 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  him  with  Ho- 
DA1AK  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  Jt'DA  (Luke  iii.  2<i). 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Zcrubbabcl  through  his  daughter  Shclrmith. 
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AB'NER.  2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the 
Benjamite*  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21): 
probably  the  same  as  Abner  1. 

AB'SALON  {'X&taaaXAfi:  Abetsalom).  An 
ambassador  with  John  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias, 
chief  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice  (2  Mace. 
«■ 

ABU'BUS  ('A/M8oj:  Abobus).  Father  of 
Ptolemeus,  who  was  captain  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
11,  15). 

AC'ATAN  ('Ait«r»!»:  Eccetan).  Hakkatan 
'1  Esdr.  viii.  38). 

A'OHAR  (IDj; :  'Ax*?:  AcAor).  A  variation 
of  the  name  of  Achan,  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  play  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7,  "  Achar, 
the  trouble/'  (TDty  'deer)  of  Israel." 

A'CHAZ  CAxaf:  Achat).  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

ACHIACH'ABUS  CAx^XOfw*)-  Chief  mi- 
nister,  '*  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  signet,  and 
steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts"  at  the 
court  of  Saichedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nine- 
veh, in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21, 
22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
being  the  son  of  his  brother  Annel.  and  supported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  lett  Nineveh.  From 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
tlip  resemblances. 

AOHI'AS  (Achias).  Son  of  Phinees;  high 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
omitted  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Esdras. 
He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli. 

ACH'ITOB  ('Axir<i0:  Achitob).  Ahitub, 
the  high  priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i.  1),  in 
the  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

ACH'SA  (nroy:  "A^x"* ;  Alex.  'Ax<ri  :  Achta). 
Daughter  of  Caleb,  or  Chelubai,  the  son  of  Hezron 
(l.Chr.  ii.  49).  [Caleb.] 

A'CIPHA  ('Axtffi;  Alex.  'A.Xut&:  Agvta). 
Hakopha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31). 

ACUA  ('Acoft;  Accub).  Akkub  (1  Esdr.  v. 
.'SO)  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

ACUB  CAko&p;  Alex.  'Aicoj/t:  Accmu). 
Bakduk  (1  Esdr.  v.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  51). 

ADAFAH  (nnS-  'EJeltf;  Alex.  'I«tiM: 
HadiAt).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  King 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  ('AJaf ;  Alex.  'ASata:  Adah.)  A  Levite,  of 
the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr. 
vi.  41).    In  ver.  21  he  is  called  Iddo. 

3.  ('ASata ;  Alex.  'AWo.)  A  Benjamite,  son 
of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21 who  is  apparently  the 
same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  Zaifcu,  "ASofo ;  AdtAts,  Adala.)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12 ;  Neh.  xi.  12), 


ADINA 
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who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from 
Babylon. 

5.  ('ASoiai ;  Adala.)  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedeits  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 

6.  ('ASata ;  A  lex.  'ASates ;  F  A.  'A8«id> :  Adctas.) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39). 

7.  (Alex.'Ax<rf<«;  FA.  Aa\ed:  Adala.)  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

8.  *mjf:  'ASla;  Alex.  'ASata:  Adalas.)  An- 
cestor of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  sup- 
ported Jehoiada  (  2  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

ADDI.  2.  ('AJJf:  Addin.)  This  name  occurs 
in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31),  apparently 
for  Adna  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

AD'DO  ('ASSii:  Addin).  Iddo,  the  grand- 
father of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi.  1). 

AD'DUS  ('AJJolSi:  Addm).  1.  The  sons  of 
Addus  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esdr.  v.  34) ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('loJJou;  Alex.  'USSovs  :  Addin.)  A  priest, 
whose  descendants,  according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  un- 
able to  establish  their  genealogy  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  were  removed  from  their  priesthood 
(1  Esdr.  v.  38).  He  is  said  to  have  married  Augia, 
the  daughter  of  Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  he  is  called  by  his  adopted  name 
Barzillai,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Addus  re- 
presents his  original  name  or  is  a  mere  corruption. 

A'DER  (-115):  "Eoep;  Alex.  "OSip:  ffeder). 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The  name  is,  more 
correctly,  Eder. 

AD'IEL  (StJHg:  'USifa  ;  Alex.  'E8rijA : 

Adiel).  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous 
raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite 
shepherds  in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah. 

2.  ('Alr/jA.)  A  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  ('OJr//A ;  Alex.  '(!Si-fi\.)  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maveth,  David's  treasurer  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

ATMN  (pijr:  'ASSlr,  'ASlv  in  Ezr./HM*  in 

Neh. :  Adin,  Adan  in  Ezr.  viii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  the  num- 
ber of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15),  or  655,  according  to  the 
parallel  list  in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  ac- 
companied Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from  Baby- 
Ion  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined  with  Nehemiah  in 
a  covenant  to  separate  themselves  from  the  heathen 
(Neh.  x.  16). 

AD'INA  (Kjng:  'A8W:  Adma).    The  son 

of  Shiza,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan, 
and  chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  Ac- 
cording to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Srriac,  he  had  the 
command  of  thirty  men ;  but  the  passage  should 
be  rendered  "and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that 
is,  the  thii-ty  before  enumerated  were  his  supe- 
riors, just  as  Benaiah  was  "  above  the  thirty  " 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 
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AD  INUS  (  'looWs:  Jaddanus).  Jamin  the 
Levite  (1  Esdr.  i>.  48 ;  com  p.  Neh.  viii.  T). 

ADLA1  ('!nV:  'AJAf;  Alex.  'A8«rf:  Adli). 
Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer  of  David'*  he nts 
that  fed  iu  the  broad  valleys  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD"NA(K3"TJJ:  W:  Edna).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  Pahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Exra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  x.  30). 

2.  (Mavvdj.)  A  priest,  descendant  of  Harim, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  15). 

AD'NAH  (firijl:  'EoV«E:  Ednaa).  L  A 
Manassite,  who  deserted  from  Saul  and  joined  the 
foi  tunes  of  David  on  his  road  to  Ziklag  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  ('E5V«;  Alex.  'EoVadr.)  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who  were  in  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

ADO'NIKAM  (Q^hK:  'A»o.v«dM:  Adoni- 
ewn).  The  sons  of  Adonilcam,  666  in  number, 
were  among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18 ;  1  Esdr.  v. 
14).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  number  is  667. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra 
(Ext.  viii.  13 ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is 
given  as  Adonijah  in  Neh.  x.  16. 

ADUEL  CAJoir^A.).  A  Kaphtalite,  ancestor 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

ADTJI/LAMITE  (t?^Tg  :  ,OooAAaufTi|j  i 
Alex.  'OJoAAo^ji'ttij  :  Odollamites).  A  native  of 
Adullam  :  applied  to  Hirah,  the  friend  (or  "shep- 
herd "  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  reading  lilJTI  for 
*njn)  of  Judiih  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20> 

A'GEE  (KIM:  'Acra;  Alex.  'A-yod:  Age).  A 
Hamrite,  father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three 
mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xiiii.  11).  In  the  Pe- 
shito-Syriac  he  is  called  "  Ago  of  the  king's  moun- 
tain." 

A'GUB  ("VUK:  Congregant).  The  son  of 
Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  uttered  or 
collected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov. 
xxx.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
Prov.  xsx.  1-xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections  therein 
contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Rabbins,  according  to  Rashi 
and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  sym- 
bolically of  Solomon,  who  "collected  understand- 
ing" (from  UK  agar,  he  gathered),  and  is  else- 
where called  "  Koheleth."  Bunsen  {Bibelicerk,  i. 
clxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Massa,  and  probably  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  500 
Simeonites,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir.  Hitzig  goes 
further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the  queen  of 
Massa  and  brother  of  Lemuel  {Din  Spriiche  Sal. 
p.  311,  ed.  1858).    In  Castell's  Lex.  Heptag.  we 

find  the  Syriac  word  )»CX^J,  ig&ri,  defined  as 

signifying  "  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  studies  of 
wisdom."  There  is  no  authority  given  for  this  but 
the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul,  and  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  some  traditional  interpretation  of  tlie 
proper  name  Agur. 


AH'AKAH  (rnriN:  'Aapi:  Ah,tra).  Th. 
third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1).  See  Ah  KB. 
Ahiram. 

AHAR'HEL  (SmiTK:  iSttoph,  *P*xtt 

Aharehel).  A  name  occurring  in  an  obscure  frag- 
ment ot  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The  families 
of  Aharhel "  apparently  traced  their  descent  through 
Cox  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron.  TV 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identities  bin 
with  "  Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam  "  (1  Chr.  it. 
8).  The  I.XX.  appear  to  have  read  3m  VW, 
"  brother  of  Rechab,"  or  according  to  the  Complu- 

tensian  edition        'ITK,  "  brother  of  RachcL" 

AHASA'I  (nntt:  om.  inLXX.:  Ahazi).  A 
priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (Neb.  ri. 
13).    lie  is  called  Jauzlrah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

AHASBA'I  OapnK:  i  'A<r/3(rnt;  Alex.  4 
AItooj:  Aasbai).  The  lather  of  Eliphelet.  one  ot 
David's  thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 
In  the  corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  i|- 
pears  as  "  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  LX.V 
regarded  the  name  Ahasbai  as  denoting  not  the 
father  but  the  family  of  Eliphelet. 

A'HAZ.  2.  (Max.)  A  son  of  Micah.  the 
grandson  of  Jonathan  through  Maibbaal  or  Mefh> 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 

AH'BAN  CAlex.  'Ofit).  Son  of  Abishur,  U 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah. 

A'HER.  Ancestor  of  Hushim,  or  rather  "  uV 
Hushim,"  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate  a 
family  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name  occoi* 
in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  translators  consider  it  as 
not  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  render  it  literally 
"another,"  because,  as  Kashi  says,  Ezra,  who 
compiled  the  genealogy,  was  uncertain  whether  the 
families  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or  not. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Nam. 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ;  unless  the  former  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in 

1  Chr.  vii.  ;  Hushim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a 
Benjamite  name. 

A'HI.  1.  A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  family  who  bve>l 
in  Gilead  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12),  in  the  days  "' 
Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate the  word  was  not  considered  a  proper  name. 

2.  ('Ax':  Ahi.)  A  descendant  of  Shamer,  c 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijah. 

AHI'JAH  9.  CAfa:  EcluAi.)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  witi 
Neheroiah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

A  HI' AN  (Alex.  •Atlv).  A  Manaasite  of  the 
ftraily  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

AHI'LUD  ("l&VTK:  'Ax<Aoio,  *AxiAov6  in 

2  Sam.  xx.  24;  Alex.  'Ax«j"A«X  •  Sam.  viii.  lt>. 
'AxW  1  K.  iv.  3 :  Al.i  ud).  1.  Father  of  Jehoiu- 
phat,  the  recorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  1*, 
xx.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13). 

2.  (AxiAoW;  Alex.  'EAoiJ.)  The  father  of 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  otE- 
cers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertnin  whether  be  a 
the  same  as  the  foregoing. 
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AHTMAN.  2.  (Lipdv;  Ale*.  AlvLiv.Ahimam.-) 
One  of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  king's  gate  for  the  "  camps  "  of  the  sons  of 
Levi  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

AHINO'AM  :    'Ax»>oip ;  Alex. 

'Axftvoip:  Achmoam).  1.  Daughter  of  Ahimanz 
and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sum.  xiv.  50). 

AHTO.  2.  (VriM :  ASf \$b $  afrroS ;  Alex,  ol 
&ScK<pol  atnov :  Ahio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitant'!  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).  According  to  the  Vat.  MS. 
the  LXX.  must  have  read  Vntt,  according  to  the 
Alex.  MS. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 
of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).  In  the  last 
quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  has  Ut\(p6s  and 
the  Alex.  MeXaW. 

Affl'RAMITES,  THE  (WTOtA:  6  *IaX<- 
oart;  Alex.  6  'A%if>af :  Akiramitae).  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descendants  of 
Ahiram  (Num.  xivi.  88). 

AHIS'AMAOH.  A  Danite,  father  of  Aholiab, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6, 
xxxv.  34,  xxxviii.  23). 

AHISH'AHAB.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan, 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr,  vii.  10). 

AHLAl(^nt«:  AoW.'Axa&i;  Alex.'AoJaf, 

'OXi:  Oholai,  Oholt).  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave  Jarha 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  male  issue,  Ahlai  became  the  foundress  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Jerahmeelita«, 
and  from  her  were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariab,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  38). 

AHTTMA'I.  Son  of  Jahath,  a  descendant  of 
Judah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Zora- 
thites  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHU'ZAM  (£HrW:  'Ox*'*;  Alex.'nxafiM: 
Ooxam).  Properly  Ahuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(I  Chr.  iv.  6). 

AI'AH  (njK :  *A» ;  Alex.  AM :  Ala).  1.  Son 
of  Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  Gen. 
xvxvi.  24  Ajah.  He  probably  died  before  his 
father,  as  the  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Anah. 

9.  ('It»A,  'Ala.)  Father  of  Rixpah,  the  con- 
cubine of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

AI'RUB  Clalpos :  An).  One  of  the  "  servants  of 
the  Temple,  or  Nethinim,  whose  descendants  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Reaiah. 

AK'KTJB  (31p?:  'Akov$;  Alex.  "Ak/cou/S; 
Acctb).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  and  one 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Klioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

2.  ('Axoop  in  1  Chr.,'Am>4B  ;  Alex.  'Axoifi  in 
1  Chr.,  'Akovh  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.)  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix. 
17 ;  Ear.  ii.  42*  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25).  Also 
called  Dacobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 
[appendix.] 


3.  ('Aitoi/3.)  One  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  family 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii.,  but  occurs  in  the  form  Acdb 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.)  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra 
in  expounding  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
Called  Jacubus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

ALAM'ETH  (nO^:  'EAWe'v;  Alex.  "EX- 

(tt$4fi :  Almath).  Properly  Alemetii  ;  one  of  the 
sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

ALEM'ETH  (flC&JJ:  2aX«/«£«;  Alex.  TaXe 
pit:  Alamath).  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadnn, 
or  Jarah,  and  descended  from  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the 
name  in  Hebrew  is  different  from  that  of  the  town 
Alemeth  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

ALEXANDRIANS,  THE  (oJ  •AA.{a>>o>eh). 

1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  (3  Mace.  ii. 
30,  iii.  21). 

2.  {Alexcmdrtni.)  The  Jewish  colonists  of  that 
city,  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  46  o.] 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  * 
its  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one  thing 
which  is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  of 
another  thing ;"  the  first  representation  being  con- 
sistent with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  has 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  But  the  two 
figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  metaphor, 
or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an  alle- 
gotv,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differs  from 
that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with  words 
but  things.  In  every  allegoi-y  there  is  a  twofold 
sense ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is  under- 
stood from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words, 
but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpretation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  real. 
An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation 
to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not 
treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as 
our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  drawing 
from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by  the  im- 
mediate representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  Pa.  Ixxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  its  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8 ;  but  this  last  passage  is  strictly 
speaking  an  example  of  a  metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the 
allegory  is  laid  down  by  Dean  Trench  (On  tht 
Parablet,  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "  In  the  allegory,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  thing 
signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
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lxvi  ALLELUIA 

being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable."  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  allegory  as  above  defined. 

ALLELU'IA  CAAAi;Xoi!ro :  Alleluia),  so 
written  in  Rev.  xix.  7,  foil.,  or  more  properly 

Hallelujah  {rV  *bbn),  "  praise  ye  Jehovah,"  as 

it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  civ.  35,  cv.  45,  cvi. 
cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  ciiii.  1  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  9,  cxv.  18, 
cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  Hallel,  and  were 
sang  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at  the  feast  of  De- 
dication, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of 
Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  [Hosanna.] 
On  the  last  occasion  Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according 
to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammni),  were  sung  before  the  feast, 
and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking 
the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  sung 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  The 
literal  meaning  of  "Hallelujah"  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and 
bear  marks  of  being  inteuded  for  use  in  the  temple- 
service;  the  words  "praise  ye  Jehovah"  being 
taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the 
great  hymn  of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heaid  the 
multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
dering* burst  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  of  the  throne  saying  "Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small 
and  great"  (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the 
offering  of  incense  (Rev.  viii.),  there  is  evident  allu- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had 
often  witnessed  it  in  its  fading  grandeur. 

AL'LOM  CAA\<4/i ;  Alex.  'ASArfr :  ifalmon). 
The  same  as  Ami  or  Amon  (1  Esdr.  v.  34 ;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

ALXON  ($N :  'AAcir ;  Alex.  'AW6y :  Alton). 

A  Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

ALUATHAN  ('AXvaSiy;  Alex.  'EAs-oSd*: 
Enaathcm).  Elnatman  2  (1  Esdr.  Tiii.  44; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

AMABI'AH.  7.  (Sauopfa.)  A  descendant 
of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4. 

AM  ARIAS  ('Afmplas :  Ameri,  America). 
Amariah  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i.  2). 

AMASA-I  (»irOJ|,  in  pause  »t?DJ7:  'Axura-r, 

'Apart;  Alex.  'Apis  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Amasat). 
1.  A  Kohnthite,  father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('A/tao-af ;  FA  'A/uurc.)  Chief  of  the  captains 
(LXX.  "  thirty  ")  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  de- 
serted to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Zikiag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as  Amasa, 
David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  {'A/lairat;  FA.  '  Apart.)  One  of  the  priests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  the  Ark,  when  David 
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brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (I  Chr. it. 
24). 

4.  (' Afloat.)  Another  Kohathite,  father  of  an- 
other Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  dir. 
xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a  family. 

AMASHA1  (WO?:  'Anuria;  Ala.  'Apt- 
<raf :  Amassnt).  Son'  of  Aznreel,  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Noliemiah  (Neh.  xi.  13 j ;  apparently  the 
same  as  Ma  ASIA  I  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  The  name  is 
properly  "  Amashsai." 

AMABI'AH  (rVQDg:  'Anurias;  Alex.  Ma- 
<r«fas :  Amasias).  Son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of 
200,000  warriors  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

ALPHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainly  indi- 
cated in  the  context,  "  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last "  (Rev. 
xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  II,  xxi.  6),  which  may  be 
compared  with  Is.  xli.  4,  xliv.  6,  "  I  am  the  first 
and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God." 
So  Prudentius  (Catkemcr.  hymn.  ix.  1 1 )  explains  it : 
"  Alpha  et  0  cogoomiostar :  ipse  fans  et  clausula 

Omnium  quae  sunt,  fueront,  quseque  post  futura  sum." 

The  expression  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  "  is  illus- 
trated by  the  usage  in  Iiabbinical  writers  of  Aleph 
and  Ta>i,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Schoettgen  ( I/or.  ffebr.  i.  1086)  quotes 
from  Jalkut  Rubeni,  fol.  17,  4,"  Adam  transgressed 
the  whole  law  from  K  to  n,"  that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire 
whether  in  the  latter  usage  the  meaning  is  so  full 
as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must  be  determined  by 
separate  considerations.  As  an  illustration  merely, 
the  reference  is  valuable.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Church  the  letters 
A  and  A  were  combined  with  the  cross  or  with  the 
monogram  of  Christ  (Maitland,  Church  in  the  Cata- 
comb, pp.  1  tJ'5-8).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments 
on  which  this  occurs  is  a  marble  tablet  (bund  in  the 
catacombs  at  Melos,  which  belongs,  if  not  to  the  first 
century,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.  [CRMS.] 
ALPHABET.  [Writiho.] 

ALTANE'US  fAXroroJot;  Alex.  "AAthf- 
muoj  :  Cwrianeut).  The  same  as  Mattenai  (Ext. 
x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashnm  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33). 

A"MAN('AjudV:  Amon).  HAHAN(Tob.irv.lO; 
Esth.  x.  7,  xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

A'MEN  (JDK),  literally  "firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  substantive,  "  that  which  is  true,"  "  truth" 
(Is.  lxv.  16) ;  a  word  used  in  strong  astereiatioos, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  as- 
sertion which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it  binding 
as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  T.  22).  In  the  LXX.  of 
I  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6,  the  word  appears 
in  the  form  'Ap4r,  which  is  used  throughout  the 
N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb.  is  rendered  by 
7«Voito,  except  in  Is.  lxv.  16.  The  Vulgate  adopts 
the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  except  in  the  Psalms, 
where  it  is  translated  fat.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  15-26, 
the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen,"  as  the  Levites  pro- 
nounced each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount  Ebal,  signify- 
ing by  this  their  assent  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  accordance 
with  this  usage  we  find  that,  among  the  Rabbins, 
"Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of  swearing,  accept- 
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AMINADAB 
a  nee,  and  truthfulness.    The  first  two  are  illus- 
trated by  the  passages  already  quoted ;  the  last  by 

1  K.  i.  36 ;  John  iii.  3,5,11  (A.  V.,  "  verily  "),  in 
which  the  assertions  are  made  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the  repetition 
of  "  Amen."  "  Amen  "  was  the  proper  response  of 
the  person  to  whom  an  oath  was  administered  (Neh. 

13,  viii.  6  j  1  Chr.  xvi.  36  j  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.) ; 
and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is  made  on  such 
occasions,  is  called  "  the  God  at  Amen"  (Is.  lxv.  16), 
as  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
compact.  With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 
called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness" 
(Rev.  iii.  14 ;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20). 
It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the 
"  Amen  "  was  not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that, 
instead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers, 
they  responded,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory 
of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace 
is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in 
the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was  customary 
for  the  people  or  members  of  the  family  who  were 
present  to  say  '•  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian 
church  (Matt.  vi.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not 
only  public  prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private, 
and  doxologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
"Amen"  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36.  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 

2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c.). 

AMIN'ADAB  QApivoSifi:  Ammadab).  Am- 
minadab  1  (Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AM'MI  ('OJ? :  \a6s  ftov :  populus  mens),  i.e.,  as 
explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "  my  people ;" 
a  figurative  name  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them,  and 
their  position  as  "  sons  of  the  living  God,"  in  con- 
trast with  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-ammi, 
given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son  by 
Gomel-,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In 
the  same  maimer  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah.  ■ 

AM'MIEL  (VW:  'AM«<A:  Ammiel).  1.  The 
spy  selected  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiii.  12). 

2.  (Alex.  'Afu^p,  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27).  The  father  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam. 

ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27). 

3.  The  father  of  Bathshua,  or  Bathsheba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called  Eliam  in 
2  Sam.  xi.  3;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the 
same  in  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edoro  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5), 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple. 

AMULHUD  (TttTBg:  'EfuoiS  in  Num., 
'Afuoit  in  1  Chr.:  Ammiud).  1.  An  Ephraimite, 
rather  of  Elishama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53, 

x.  22),  and  through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  26). 

2.  {ZtpuoiS ;  Alex.  'ZptoiS.)  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shemuel,  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  division  of  Canaan  (Nam.  xxiv.  20). 

3.  {laiuoiS;  Alex.  'AjuotfJ.)  The  father  of 
Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  same 
tone  (Mum.  xxxiv.  28). 


AMZI  lxvil 

4.  nmn?2,ffer»-nnnajf:  'E/fcott.)  Ammi- 
hud,  or  "  Ammichur,"  as  the  written  text  has  it, 
was  the  father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

5.  fSaiuoit ;  Alex.  'AptotS.)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMLN'ADIB  (Cant.  vi.  12).  [Aimina- 

DAB  3.] 

AMMISHADDA'I  C^Sy  :  'ApuraSdl ; 
Alex.  'ApuraSaS,  exc.  Num.  ii.  25,  'SapuraSai,  and 
Num.  x.  25,  yiuraiai :  Amaaddat,  Ammisaddal). 
The  father  of  Ahiezer,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66, 
71,  x.  25).  His  name  is  one  of  the  few  which  we 
find  at  this  period  compounded  with  the  ancient 
name  of  God,  Shaddai ;  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly 
Shedeur,  are  the  only  other  instances,  and  both 
belong  to  this  early  time. 

AMMI'ZABAD.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  com- 
manded the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which 
was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

AMMONI'TESS  (rWbj/n :  $  'Appmurit  in 

1  K.,  fi  'Appavtris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  t  'Appavtrns, 

2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Alex.  'Apaytris  in  IK.:  Am- 
manitis).  A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were 
Maamah,  the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solomon's 
foreign  wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13), 
and  Shimeath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26).  For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see 
1  E.  xi.  1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  has  always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore 
in  all  cases  should  be  rendered  "  the  Ammonites." 

A  TOOK  (ptojf:  'Aii4k:  Amoc).  A  priest, 
whose  family  returned  with  Zernbbabel,  and  were 
represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Neh. 
iii.  7,  20). 

A'MON.  2.  (JDK,  1'lBK :  ttpi\f,  'Sphp;  Alex. 
'Appdr,  %<f :  Aman.)  Prince  or  governor  of 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  j  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  his 
office  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Micaiah 
was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the  citadel. 
The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  rbv  /SooWa  rijs 
*6k*as  in  1  K.,  but  &pxovra  m  2  Chr.  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  15  §4)  calls  him  'Axiptv. 

A'MOS.  2.  {'Apis:  Amos.)  Son  of  Naum,  in 

the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

AM'BAM.  2.  (fjpn :  "Zptpiv ;  Alex.  'Apati : 

Hamram.)  Properly  Hamran  or  Chamran;  son 
of  Dishon  and  descendant  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  i.  41). 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  26  he  is  called  H  KM  DAN,  and  this  is 
the  reading  in  1  Chr.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 
3.  (DID]?  :  *Appdp ;  Alex.  'ApBpip  :  Amram.) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34) :  called 
Omaerds  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

AMBAMITES,  THE  (nyit??:  i  'Appap, 
6  'Ap&pip ;  Alex.  6  'Apfipadp,  6  'Appapt :  Amra- 
mitae).  A  branch  of  the  great  Kohathite  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23); 
descended  from  Annum,  the  father  of  Moses. 

AM'ZI  («VDK:  'Ap«r<rfa;  Alex.  Ma«roYa: 
F  » 
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AmasaS).  1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  46\ 
2.  ('A/Mal  •■  Amsi.)  A  priest,  whose  de- 
scendant Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  the  aerrice 
for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
12). 

ANAEL  ('Avaftk).  The  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21).. 

AN  AT  AH  (PPJg  :  'Amnios:  Ania).  1.  Pro- 
bably a  priest :  one  of  those  who  stood  on  Ezra's 
right  hand  as  he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
viii.  4).   He  is  called  Ananias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  ("Apaia:  AnaSa.)  One  of  the  "heads"  of 
the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  x.  22). 

A'NAN  (|J£:  'Hv^i;  Alex.  'Hrar:  Anon). 
1.  One  of  the  "  heads "  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26.) 

B.  CAviv,  Alex.  'Ami/:  Anani.)  HANAN  4 
(1  Esdr.  v.  30  ;  comp.  Err.  ii.  46). 

ANA'NI  (»Mg.:  'Aviv ;  Alex.  'Arayl :  Anani). 
The  seventh  son  of  Elioenai,  descended  through 
Zerubbabel  from  the  line  royal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
24). 

ANANI' AH  n  3}|::  'Aya$>U:  Ananias). 
Probably  a  priest ;  ancestor  of  Azariah,  who  assisted 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

ANANI'AB  ('Amis;  Alex.'Awfct:  Ananias). 
1.  The  sons  of  Ananias  to  the  number  of  101 
(Vulg.  130)  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having 
returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  such  name  exists  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('AraWas :  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hanani  3  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  20). 

3.  (Amanias.)  Hananiah  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  z.  28). 

4.  (Ananias.)  Anaiah  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

6.  Hanan  5  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
7). 

6.  Father  of  Azanas,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  eldest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  (Jamnor.)  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 
The  Cod.  Sin.  gives  'Ararlas  though  the  Vat.  MS. 
omits  the  name. 

8.  'Ararlas :  Ananias.)  Shadrach  (Song  of  S  Ch. 
66;  1  Maec.  ii.  59)  [Hananiau  7.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (THTW,:  'AreB6i:  Anathoth). 
1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr,  vii.  8), 
probably  the  founder  Of  the  place  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) ; 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "  the 
men  of  Anathoth"  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 

ANETH'OTHTTE,  THE  (»nhj»n :  i  'Ara- 
•iTijr ;  Alex.  6  'AmBattlrns :  de  Anathoth).  An 
inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(2  Sun.  xxiii.  27).  Oiled  also  Anetothite  and 
Antotkite. 

ANETOTHITE,  THE  ('JTUsuyri:  t  % 
AvaB&i:  Anathothites).  An  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoth (1  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  Called  also  Anetho- 
thite  and  Antothite. 


ANTAM  (C&WK:  'As-seir;  Alex.  'A«*>: 
Aniam).    A  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidsh  (1  Chr. 

vii.  19). 

AN"NAS  ('Arir;  Alex.  'Arris:  Sm\  A 
corruption  of  Haium  (1-  Esdr.  ii.  32 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
ix.  31). 

ANNTJ'UB  {Arrows;  Alex.  "Awwm: 
Attain).  Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  IBS 
(A.  V.  "  with  him  ")  of  Ezr.  viii.  19.  The  trans- 
lator may  have  read 

ANTICHRIST  (i  irrlxpurros).  The  wort 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  in  his  fiist  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.  Nevertheless,  bj  id 
almost  universal  consent,  the  term  has  beeo  applied 
to  the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  of  whoa 
Daniel  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  U» 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  to  the  false  Christs  whose 
appearance  our  Lord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
course on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Before  we  as 
arrive  at  any  clear  and  intelligent  view  of  whit 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
we  mast  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  tan 
is  properly  made ;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  SL  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
is  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fuller,  and 
larger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

(A.)  The  following  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  oar  subject : — I.  Matt.  xxir.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  ii.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  5, 7.  IIL2The». 
ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tim. in.  1-5.   IV.  Dsn. 

viii.  8-25 ;  xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vii.  7-27.  VI.  Rev. 
xiii.  1-8;  xvii.  1-18.  VII.  Bev.  xiii.  11-18;  iii. 
11-21.  The  first  contains  the  account  of  the  fake 
Christs  and  false  prophets  predicted  by  our  Lord ; 
the  second,  of  the  Antichrist  as  depicted  by  St.  John ; 
the  third,  of  the  Adversary  of  God  as  portrayed  by 
St.  Paul ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-coo s- 
tenanced  King  and  of  the  Little  Horn  foretold  by 
Daniel ;  the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet  of  the  Revelation. 

I.  The  False  Christs  and  False  Prophets  of  Mitt. 
xxiv. — The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  prophetic 
discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at  once  to 
predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which  would  take 
place  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  those 
which  would  precede  the  final  destruction  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  the  type 
and  symbol.  Accordingly,  his  teaching  on  tlx 
point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  ia  the 
latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  sore  dis- 
tress, and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should  srisr 
impostors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  would  lead  away  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them ;  and  that  (2)  in  the  last  day* 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  that  there  should 
arise  at  the  same  time  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading 
astray.  In  type,  therefore,  onr  hofi  predicted 
the  rise  of  the  several  impostors  who  excited  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews  before  their  fall.  In  sub- 
type He  predicted  the  future  rise  of  impostors 
in  the  last  days,  who  should  beguile  all  but  the 
elect  into  the  belief  of  their  being  God's  prophets 
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or  even  his  Christ*.  We  find  no  direct  reference 
here  to  the  Antichrist.  Our  Lord  is  not  speaking 
of  an;  one  individual  (or  polity),  but  rather  of 
those  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist  who  are  his 
servants  and  actuated  by  his  spirit.  They  are 
^tvS6xP"T°i,  and  can  deceive  almost  the  elect, 
hut  they  are  not  6  iarrlxfutrot ;  they  are  ifeuio- 
■wpoenrrat,  and  can  show  great  signs  and  wonders, 
but  they  are  not  i  ^«u8oxp«f^n)j  (Rev.  xvi.  14). 
However  valuable,  therefore,  the  prophecy  on 
Mount  Olivet  is,  as  helping  us  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  does  not  elu- 
cidate for  us  the  characteristics  of  the  Antichrist, 
and  most  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as  though 
it  gave  information  which  it  does  not  profess  to 
give. 

II.  The  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  Epistles.— 
The  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  (iod  (whether  these  are 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain) 
was  oral.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist 
cometh,"  says  St.  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18);  and  again, 
"  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye 
hate  heard  that  it  should  come"  (1  Ep.  iv.  3). 
Similarly  St.  Paul,  "  Remember  ye  not,  that  when 
I  was  yet  with  you  /  told  you  these  things" 
(2  Thess.  ii.  5)?  We  must  not  therefore  look  for 
a  full  statement  of  the  "doctrine  of  the  Anti- 
christ "  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for 
7  allusions  to  something  already  known.  The  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  St,  John  s  Epistle  with  regard 
to  the  Antichrist  himself  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  words  twice  repeated,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  the  Antichrist  shall  come."  The  verb 
fpXtT*'  here  employed  has  a  special  reference,  as 
used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first  and  second  advents 
of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  St.  John  was  address- 
ing had  been  taught  that,  as  Christ  was  to  come 
'fpxrru),  so  the  Antichrist  was  to  come  likewise. 
The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St.  John  appears  to  be 
rathe!  a  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Antichrist  than  a  formal  statement  of  it.  He 
warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
could  exist  even  then,  though  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist  himself  was  future,  and  that  all  who 
denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  were 
Antichrists,  as  being  types  of  the  final  Antichrist 
who  was  to  come.  The  teaching  of  St.  John's 
Epistles  therefore  amounts  to  this,  that  in  type, 
Ceriuthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus,  and  those 
Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship,  and  all  sub- 
sequent heretics  who  should  deny  it,  were  Anti- 
christs, as  being  wanting  in  that  divine  principle  of 
love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of  Christianity ; 
and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appearance  of  the 
Antichrist  that  was  "  to  come  "  in  the  last  times, 
according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught,  who 
would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners  and 
servants. 

HI.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.  PauTs  Epistles. 
— St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Antichrist, 
but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  his 
Adversary  (4  orrurelpero?  I  of  God  with  the  Anti- 
christ who  was  "  to  come."  Like  St,  John,  he 
refers  to  his  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  misled  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapitulates  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianisni, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working ;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  cha- 


racterizes as  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Per- 
dition," "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  God," 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himself  above  all  objects  of 
worship ;"  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  bo 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to  his 
appearance  should  hare  been  taken  away,  and  until 
the  predicted  iaroaracia  should  have  occurred. 

From  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  together  we  learn 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come:  (2)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstacle  to  his 
coming  was  removed :  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of,  or 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  iroeraata :  (4) 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  God  and  religion ;  OS)  a  claim  to  the 
incommunicable  attributes  of  God ;  (7)  iniquity, 
sin,  and  lawlessness ;  (J)  a  power  of  working  lying 
miracles ;  (c)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling 
souls :  (5)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan : 
(6)  that  his  spirit  was  already  at  work  manifest- 
ing itself  partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in 
the  teachers  of  infidelity  and  immorality  already 
abounding  in  the  Church. 

IV.  The  fierce-countenanced  King  of  Daniel. — 
This  passage  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
primarily  applicable  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  r 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  recognised  as  the  chief 
prototype  of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Anti- 
christ. The  point  is  fairly  argued  by  St.  Jerome : — 
"  Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
order  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
all  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
applies  personally  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great ;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judaea;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
sider all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist,  who 

is  to  come  in  the  last  time  It  is  the  custom 

of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types  the  reality 
of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same  way  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72nd  Psalm,  which 
is  entitled  a  Psalm  ol  Solomon,  and  yet  all  that  is 
there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Solomon.  But  in 
part,  and  as  in  u  shadow  and  image  of  the  truth, 
these  things  are  foretold  of  Solomon,  to  be  more 
perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  As, 
then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the  Saviour  has 
types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is  rightly  be- 
lieved to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked  king 
Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  defiled 
the  Temple."  (S.  Hieron.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523, 
Col.  Agr.  1616;  torn.  Hi.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704.) 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  Daniel.— Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St.  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  The  words  used  by  St.  Paul 
could  not  well  have  been  more  emphatic,  had 
he  studiously  made  use  of  them  in  order  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  polity.  "The  Man  of  Sin," 
"  the  Son  of  Perdition,"  "  the  one  who  opposeth 
himself  to  God,"  "  the  one  who  exalteth  himself 
above  God,"  "  the  one  who  represents  himself 
as  God,"  "  tiie  wicked  one  who  was  to  come 
with  Satanic  power  and  lying  wonders :"  if  words 
have  a  meaning,  these  words  designate  an  indi- 
vidual. But  when  we  come  to  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all  changed.  We 
there  read  of  four  beasts,  which  are  explained 
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M  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is  meant  four 
kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms  represented 
by  the  four  beasts  are  undoubtedly  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  Empire  is 
described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of 
them  (three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity, 
is  the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  If 
the  four  "  kings  "  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
beasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  tea  "  kings "  (vii. 
24)  are  monarchies  or  nationalities,  then  the  other 
"  king"  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
not  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  the 
'•  Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
"  the  Antichrist  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  The 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  individual. 

VI.  The  Apocalyptic  Beast  of  St.  John. — A 
further  consequence  follows.  For  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Little 

*  Horn  of  Daniel.  The  Beast  whose  power  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan. 
vii.  7)  and  rises  from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3) :  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and 
rises  from  the  sea  ^ibid.).  The  Little  Horn  has  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  (Dan.  vii.  8,  11,  20)  : 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speakirfg  great 
things  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  The  Little  Horn  makes  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21) ;  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (Rev.  xiii.  7).  The  Little  Horn 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii.  25) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii.-  6).  The 
Little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e. 
directs,  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  Little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividing  of  times,  •'.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25) :  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  parallelisms 
cannot  be  accidental.  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St. 
John's  Beast.    Therefore  St  John's  Beast  is  not 

m  the  Antichrist,  It  is  not  an  individual  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel. 

But;  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognised,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  relation  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation  'i  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  Church  is  represented  (Rev.  xii.)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1260  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arises 
from  the  sea,  and  Satan  gives  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Beast  prevails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  sufferings  of  the  woman  last.    During  a  cer- 


tain part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a 
harlot,  by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured 
"  that  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth"  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills 
(xvii.  9).  Alter  a  time  Babylon  the  harlot-rider 
falls  (ch.  xviii.).  but  the  Beast  on  whom  she  had 
ridden  still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at 
the  glorious  coming  of  Christ  (xii.  20). 

Can  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  is  a  polity  ? 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  comtitntes 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  of  Scripture  to 
the  comments  of  annotators  and  essayists  to  see 
what  assistance  we  can  derive  from  them.  W* 
shall  then  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Scrip- 
tural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
them.  We  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  » 
regarded  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  polity,  or  so  a 
principle.  The  individualists,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  they  represent  him  as  one  to 
come  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  classes  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist: — (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  future; 

(2)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 

(3)  those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing 
is  meant  beyond  antichristian  and  lawless  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity. 

1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
that  the  Antichrist  was  a  real  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which 
any  question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a 
man  armed  with  Satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself. 
That  he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  Satanic 
powers  is  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  103 
{Dial.  371,  20,  21 ,  Thirlbii,  1722);  of  Irenaeus, 
A.D.  140  (Op.  v.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Ter- 
tullian,  a.d.  150  (De  Be».  Corn,  c  24 ;  Apoi.  c 
32);  of  Origen,  a.d.  184  (Op.  i.  667,  Dekunr, 
1733) ;  of  his  contemporary,  Hippolytus  (De  Anti- 
christo,  57,  Fsbricii,  Hamburgi,  1716);  of  Cyprian, 
a.d.  250  {Ep.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  at 
Victorinus,  A.D.  270  (Bibl.  Patr.  Magna,  iii.  p. 
136,  Col.  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  a.d.  900 
(Die.  Inst.  vii.  17)  ;  of  Cvril  of  Jerusalem,  A.P. 
315  (Catech.  xv.  4);  of  Jerome,  a.d.  330  (Op.  iv. 
pars  i.  209,  I'arisiis,  1693) ;  of  Chrysostotn,  A.D 
347  (Comm.  in  II.  Thess.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictwrs 
a.d.  350  ( Comm.  tn  Matt.) ;  of  Augustine,  A.D. 
354  <De  Civit.  Dei,  xx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  a.d. 
380  (Comm.  in  Inc.).  The  authors  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  A.D.  1 50,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, Celsus  (see  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  ri.)  Ephmn 
Syrus,  A.D.  370,  Theodoret,  A.D.  430,  and  a  few 
othei  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Antichrist 
as  the  devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  minister  or 
an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the  identity  of 
his  character  and  his  power  with  that  of  Satan. 
Each  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  refened 
gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to  some  par- 
ticulars which  may  be  expected  in  the  Antichrwt, 
whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him  as  a 
person  about  to  come  shortly  before  die  gtarira; 
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and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  destroyed 
by  His  presence.    Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  him  as 
the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
persecutions  which  he  would  cause.    Irenaeus  de- 
scribes him  «s  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  as  identical 
with  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  unjust  judge ;  as  being  the  man  who 
"  should  come  in  his  own  name;"  and  as  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  30).    Tertullian  identifies 
him  with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  (De  Set. 
Cam.c/25).  Origen  describes  him  in  Eastern  phrase 
as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart  of 
Christ.    Hippolytus  understands  the  Koman  em- 
a  pire  to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who 
would  restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  craft  and 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.    Cyprian  sees  him 
typified  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  {Exhort,  ad  Mart. 
c.  11).    Victorious,  with  several  others — mis- 
understanding St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  was  in  his  day  working — supposes 
that  the  Antichrist  will  be  a  revivified  hero ;  Lac- 
tan  ti  us  that  he  will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  born  of  an 
evil  spirit ;  Cyril  that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who 
by  his  arts  will  get  the  mastery  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Jerome  describes  him  as  the  son  of  the 
Devil  sitting  in  the  Church  as  though  he  were  the 
Son  of  God ;  Chrysostom  as  eW(9«(f  t»  sitting 
in  the  Temple  of  Cod,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches, 
not  merely  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  St.  Au- 
gustine as  the  adversary  holding  power  for  three 
tind  a  half  years — the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing 
Satan's  empire.     The  primitive  belief  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Jerome.    In  his 
Commentary  on  Daniel  he  writes— "  Let  us  say 
that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed 
down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Roman  empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten 
kings  who  will  divide  the  Roman  world  amongst 
them ;  and  there  will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king, 
who  will  subdue  three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  of  Africa,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show.    And  on  these  having 
been  slain,  the  seven  other  kings  will  also  submit. 
'  And  behold,'  he  says, '  in  the  ram  were  the  eyes 
of  a  man.'    This  is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  1 
to  be  a  devil  or  a  demou,  as  some  have  thought, ' 
but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and 
bodily.    '  And  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,'  for 
lie  is  '  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  making  himself  as 
God'"  {Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616). 
In  his  Comment,  on  Dan.  ii.,  and  in  his  reply  to 
Algasia's  eleventh  question,  he  works  out  the  same 
view  in  greater  detail.    The  same  line  of  interpre- 
tation continued.    Andreas  of  Caesarea,  a.d.  550, 
explains  him  to  be  a  king  actuated  by  Satan, 
who  will  reunite  the  old  Roman  empire  and  reign 
at  Jerusalem  ( In  Apoc.  c  xiii.) ;  Aretas,  a.d.  650, 
as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who  will  reign  over  the 
Sarai*ns  in  Bagdad  {In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.);  John 
Damascene,  a.d.  800,  repeats  the  primitive  belief 
(Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26) ;  Adso,  A.D.  950,  says 
that  a  Frank  king  will  reunite  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  he  will  abdicate  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom,  the  Antichrist 
will  be  revealed.    The  same  writer  supposes  that 
he  will  be  born  in  Babylon,  that  he  will  be  educated 
at  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  and  that  he  will  pro- 
claim himself  the  Son  of  God  at  Jerusalem  ( Tract. 


in  Antichr.  apud  August.  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  454, 
Paris,  1687).    Theophylact,  a.d.  1070,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  who  will  carry  Satan  about  with 
him.    Albert  the  Great,  Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alex- 
ander de  Hales,  repeat  the  received  tradition  in  the 
thirteenth  century.    So  also  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.D. 
1260,  who  recurs  to  the  tradition  with  regard  to 
the  birth  of  Antichrist  at  Babylon,  saying  that  he 
will  be  instructed  in  the  Magian  philosophy,  and 
that  his  doctrine  and  miracles  will  be  a  parody  ol 
those  of  the  Lamb.    The  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  brought  before  us  in  a  striking 
and  dramatic  manner  at  the  interview  between 
King  Richard  I.  and  the  Abbot  Joachim  at  Mes- 
sina,  as  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land. 
"  I  thought,"  said  the  king,  "  that  Antichrist 
would  be  born  in  Antioch  or  in  Babylon,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  ;  and  would  reign  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem ;  and  would  walk  in  that 
land  in  which  Christ  walked ;  and  would  reign  in 
it  for  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  would  dispute 
against  Elijah  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them ; 
and  would  afterwards  die ;  and  that  after  his  death 
God  would  give  sixty  days  of  repentance,  in  which 
those  might  repent  which  should  have  erred  from 
the  way  of  truth,  and  have  been  seduced  by  the 
preaching  of  Antichrist  and  his  false  prophets."  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  defended  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen  and  Auxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne,  who  were  present  at  the  interview :  but 
it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.    He  maintained  the 
seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Con-  *" 
stantius,  Mahomet,  Metsemut,  who  were  past; 
Saladin,  who  was  then  living ;  and  Antichrist,  who 
was  shortly  to  come,  being  already  bom  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  Apostolic 
See  (Roger  de  Hoveden  in  Richard  I.,  anno  vul-n.ypXjj  ji 7, 
1190).'     In  his  own  work  on  the  Apocalypse  5 
Joachim  speaks  of  the  second  Apocalyptic  beast  as 
being  governed  by  "  some  great  prelate  who  will 
be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as  it  were  universal 
pontifT  throughout  the  world,  and  be  that  very 
Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks."    These  are 
very  noticeable  words.    Gregory  I.  had  long  since 
(a.d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who  held  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes  of  Rome 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves,  would 
be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.    Arnulphus  bishop 
of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invective 
against  John  XV.  at  the  Council  of  Kheims,  A.D. 
991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist — if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Ven.  1774) ;  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a  * 
Universalis  l'ontifex;  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apostolic  See.    Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti-  - 
christ.    It  is  an  actual  living  iuidvidual  man  that  i>v««C«.>UHt. 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist ;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amnlric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  put  forth  the  * 
idea.    It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  classes ; 


•  The  Bollandlsts  reject  the  story  of  this  Interview  as 
an  invention.  It  has  also  been  suggested  (see  M.  Stuart) 
that  Joachim's  works  have  been  Interpolated. 
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by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Papal  Court ;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy  ;  and,  perhaps 
independently,  by  the  Waldenses  and  their  followers 
in  their  spiritual  struggle.  Of  the  first  class  we 
may  find  examples  in  the  Franciscan  enthusiasts 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphorus,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  at 
Rome,  and  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
the  future;  and  again  in  such  men  as  Grostete, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Pope  (Matt.  Par.  in  An.  1253,  p.  875,  1640). 
Of  the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces 
Hildebrand  as  "  having,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
170  years  before  his  time."  He  can  even  name 
the  ten  horns.  They  are  the  "Turks,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  Englkh, 
Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy 
the  provinces  of  Rome;  and  a  little  horn  has 
grown  up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great 
things,  which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms — 
•'.  e.  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  subserviency, 
is  persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
of  God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confound- 
ing things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting 
things  unutterable,  execrable  "  (Aventinus,  Atmat. 
Boionan,  p.  651,  Lips.  1710).  The  Waldenses 
eagerly  grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we 
slide  from  the  individualist  view,  which  was  held 
unanimously  in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  to  the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession 
of  rulers  of  a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  hitherto  received  opinion  now 
vanishes,  and  does  not  appear  again  until  the  ex- 
cesses and  extravagances  of  the  new  opinion  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  '  Noble  Lesson,' 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  and  personal  Antichrist  ;k  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Beast,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
system  of  Popery.  Wickliffites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist's  head  (Bede's 
Works,  p.  38,  Comb.  1849).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  "  the  high  Bishop  of  Rome  calling  him- 
self God's  servant  and  Christ's  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  iii.  p.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  the  Reformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.d.  1393), 
Bullinger  (1504),  Chytraeus  (1571),  Aretius 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1593),  Mede  (1632), 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cunninghame 
(1813),  Faber  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843),  identify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy ;  Marlorat  (a.d.  1574),  King  James  I. 
(1603),  Daubux  £1720),  Galloway  (1802),  the 
First  Apocalyptic  Beast:  Brightman  (a.d.  1600), 
Pareus  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gill  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828), 

*  "  E  eater  mot  a  visa,  cant  venre  1'  Antexrlst, 
Que  dos  non  crean,  nl  a  son  fait,  ni  a  son  dit : 
Car,  s-wrat  I'  escriptnra,  son  ant  bit  mutt  Antexrlst ; 
Car  Antexrlst  ton  tult  oqnilhque  contrastan  aXrisL" 


Fysh  (1837),  Elliott  (1844),  both  the  Beasts. 
That  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  was 
taught  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Melanctbon, 
Bucer,  Bexa,  Calixtus,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  and  by 
almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  English 
theologians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of  oflence. 
Bp.  Bale  (a.d.  1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mahomet  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  rope  is 
Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (Works,  voL  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  Latimer  (Worts,  voL  i.  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (  Works,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841\ 
Hooper  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  (Works,  p.  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(Wonts,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  ( Works,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  Jewell  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
ford (Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially 
incensed  against  Popery.  King  James  held  it 
(Apol.  pro  Juram.  Fidel.  Lond.  1609)  as  strongly 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  Letter  to  Balling. 
May  22,  1559,  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  p.  S3, 
Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes  main- 
tains it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the  Epistle  ts> 
the  Thessalonians  (Rap.  ad  BtUartn.  p.  304,  Ox  on. 
1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that  King  James, 
whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed  his  private 
opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church,  on  the  subject 
(ibid.  p.  23).  Bramhall  introduces  limitations  and 
distinctions  (Works,  iii.  p.  520,  Oxf.  1845) ;  sig- 
nificantly suggests  that  there  are  marks  of  Anti- 
christ which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or  to  the 
Turk  (ib.  iii.  287) ;  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  what  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
moments  of  exasperation  (ib.  ii.  582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Papal-Antichrist  theory  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the 
English  Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England. 
Hard  names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest 
of  all  being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But 
the  idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not 
the  idea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  H 
evor  applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or 
Archiepiscopal,  bat  solely  in  his  distinctively  Papal 
character.  But  the  more  that  the  sober  and 
learned  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up 
this  application  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it 
was  insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.  A  string  of  writers  followed  each 
other  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  tbey  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist. 

3.  A  reaction  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
ancient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Antichrist,  as 

— La  Sobla  he/am,  1.  KM.  See  Baynooard's  Cketa  dot 
Potties  Originates  des  Troubadours,  U.  p.  100;  App.  Iii. 
to  vol.  Hi.  of  Elliott's  Boras  Apocalypticae,  Lond.  1st* ; 
Hal  Ism's  Lit.  Europe,  I  p.  28  (note),  lond.  law. 
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tacuuxa  or  Benezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Bargb,  Samuel 
Maitland,  Newman  ( TracU  for  the  Timet,  No. 
83),  Charles  Maitland  (Prophetic  Interpretation). 
Others  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long-  past, 
and  fixed  upon  one  or  another  persecutor  or  here- 
siarch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
Antichrist  found  their  fulfilment.  There  seems  to 
be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  mure  than  1600  years 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine 
the  seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest 
limits  that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Victorinus,  seems  to  hare  been 
the  first  (a.  d.  1604)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constantine. 
_  This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  Gurnet,  De  Sacy,  Eich- 
hnrn,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism 
in  the  third  century.  Mariana  sera  Antichrist  in 
Nero ;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian  ;  Gro- 
tius in  Caligula ;  Wetstein  in  Titus;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Magus  ( Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  Lond. 
1631);  Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm.  vol  ii.  p. 
431,  Lond.  1760);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of 
Giora,  a  leader  of  the  rebel  Jews ;  Schottgen  in  the 
Pharisees ;  Nossett  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots ; 
Harduin  in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  K.  I).  Maurice 
in  Vitellius  (On  the  Apocalypse,  Camb.  1960). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzscli, 
Pelt,    (See  Alford,  Ok.  Test.  iii.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy,  par- 
tially at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  accordance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  ot  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  to  toS  aVrixpfoYou,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opi- 
nion is  plainly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
lixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
awny,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in  like 
manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocalypse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools 
we  are  able  to  see  are  whoHy  false  :  the  two  first 
appear  to  contain  the  truth  between  them,  but  so 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  any 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 


St.  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  things  which  are 
to  precede  the  Day  of  Christ,  the  fatooraala  and 
the  revelation  of  the  Adversary ;  but  he  does  not 
say  that  these  two  things'  are  contemporary :  on 
the  contrary,  though  he  does  not  directly  express 
it,  he  implies  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of 
events.  First,  it  would  seem,  an  unnamed  and  to 
us  unknown  obstacle  has  to  be  removed :  then  was 
to  follow  the  "  Apostasy ;"  after  this,  the  Adversary 
was  to  arise,  and  then  was  to  come  bis  destruction. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word  "  apostasy,"  as 
ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the  exact  meaning  of 
il  awoffraola.  The  A.  V.  has  most  correctly  ren- 
dered the  original  by  "  falling  away,"  having  only 
tailed  of  entire  exactness  by  omitting  to  give  the 
value  of  the  article.*  An  open  and  unblushing 
denial  and  rejection  of  all  belief,  which  is  implied  in 
our  "  apostasy,"  is  not  implied  in  atoataala.  It 
means  one  of  two  things:  (1)  Political  defection 
(Geu.  xiv.  4;  2  Chron.  xiii  6;  Acts  v.  37); 
(2)  Religious  defection  (Acts  xxi.  21 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1 ;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  first  is  the  common  classical 
use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more  usual  in  the 
S.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to  understand  the 
word  rightly  when  he  says  in  reference  to  this 
passage :  Ntry  5e  iarlv  4i  arotrraola'  aviarnaar 
yap  oi  tvtpanroi  rrjs  ip9t)s  wloreaj  .  . .  dhreVrq- 
ffay  yap  oi  Mparoi  Axo  tt)s  ahrfitlai .  . .  Afrrn 
roivw  early  a-wooraala-  xal  piWci  mpoato- 
KaaOcu  i  (xOp°s  (P.  Cyril.  Catech.  xv.  9,  Op.  p. 
228:  Paris,  1720).  And  St.  Ambrose,  "A  veri 
religione plerique  lapsi  errore desciscent "  (Comm. 
in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "  falling  away  "  implies 
persons  who  fall  away,  the  iarooraoia  consists  of 
oxoWaTOi.  Supposing  the  existence  of  an  organized 
religious  body,  some  of  whom  should  fall  away 
from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
would  I*  axoVrarai,  though  still  formally  tin- 
severed  from  the  religious  body  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  religious  body  itself,  while  from 
one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  faithful  members  it 
would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  religious 
body,  might  yet  from  another  side  and  in  respect  to 
its  other  members  be  designated  an  axoarwrfa. 
It  is  such  a  corrupted  religious  body  as  this  that 
St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  ixoirraofa  which 
he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  In 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes  this  religious 
defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doctrines  of  demons, 
hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  conscience,  a  forbidding 
of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a  form  of  godliness  with- 
out the  power  thereof  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5). 
It  has  been  usual,  as  we  have  seen,  to  identify  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  with  St.  Paul's  Man  of 
Sin.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  possible,  and  more  than  possible,  to  identify 
the  Beast  and  the  a-wotrraela.  Can  wo  find  any 
thing  which  will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both? 
In  order  to  be  the  antityjie  of  St.  John's  Beast  H 
must  be  a  polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but 
shortly,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
gaining  great  influence  in  the  world,  and  getting 
the  mastery  over  a  certain  number  of  those  nation- 
alities which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire 
(Dan.  vii.  24).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  times, 
i.  e.  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria, 
or  Persia,  or  Grecia,  to  which  only  two  times 
seem  to  be  allotted  (Dan.  vii.  12).    It  must  blas- 


•  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Middle  Ion  in  lee. 
(Ok.  Art  p.  383,  Camb.  1833). 
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pheme  against  God,  •'.  e.  it  must  arrogate  to  itself 
or  claim  for  creature*  the  honour  due  to  God  alone.* 
It  must  be  an  object  of  wonder  and  worship  to  the 
world  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  pot  forward  un- 
blushing claims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guidance 
of  Rome  (Rer.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  ridden  by  her 
until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev.  xviii.  2); 
its  own  existence  being  still  prolonged  until  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory  (Rev.  xix.  20).  To  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  St.  Paul's  description,  its  es- 
sential features  must  be  a  falling  away  from  the 
true  faith  (2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1),  and  it 
must  be  further  characterized  by  the  specific  quali- 
ties already  transcribed  from  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  found  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the  faith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  "  fell  away"  from  God,  was  the  owooTcur/a, 
just  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the 
beloved  city,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city — the 
Church  of  God  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Beast's  continuance  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suffering  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  persecuted 
ami  the  ]<ersecutors  would  be  the  faithful  and  the 
unfaithful  members  of  the  same  body.  These  times 
would  hare  commenced  when  the  Church  lapsed 
from  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into  unfaith- 
fulness to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idolatry  and 
creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  religious 
defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We  should  not 
therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on  any  special 
moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem considered  that  it  was  already  existing  in 
his  time.  "  Now,"  he  says,  *'  is  the  irovraata, 
for  men  have  fallen  away  (&T4tm)<ray)  from  the 
right  faith.  This  then  is  the  awoo-Tcurfa,  and  we 
must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already  he 
has  begun  to  send  his  forerunneis,  that  the  prey 
may  be  ready  for  him  at  his  coming"  (Catech.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
U.D.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
false  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  after 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandine  theory  of  the 
\  Papal  Supremacy  would  be  typified  by  the  Beast 
taking  the  woman  who  represents  the  seven-hilled 
city  on  its  back  as,  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  has 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  corrupted  Church.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  >.  «.  of 
Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  well  as  the  still 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  corrupted  Church,  on 
the  day  of  the  coming  of  Christ  The  period  of 
the  three  ana  a  half  times  would  continue  down  to  the 
bud  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 

VII.  The  Apocalyptic  False  Prophet.— There 
is  a  second  Apocalyptic  Beast:  the  Beast  from 
the  Earth  (Rev.  xiii.  11),  or  the  False  Prophet 
(Rer.  xix.  20).    Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either 

*  The  word  '*  blasphemy  "  has  come  lo  bear  a  second  - 
ary  meaning,  which  ll  does  not  bear  In  Scripture. 
Scbleusner  (in  voc)  rightly  explains  it,  Dioert  et  facere 
output  majettat  Dei  violator.  The  Jews  accused  our 
Lord  of  blasphemy  because  He  claimed  divine  power 
sad  the  divine  attributes  (Malt  Ix.  2 ;  xxvl.  64 ;  John  x. 


with  the  individual  Antichrist  of  the  Epistles  or 
with  the  corrupt  polity  of  the  Apocalypse?  We 
were  compelled  to  regard  the  First  Beast  as  a  polity 
by  its  being  identical  with  that  which  clearly  is  a 
polity,  the  Little  Hum  of  Daniel.  There  b  no  ssch 
necessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  Second  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fact  of  its 
being  described  under  a  similar  figure  to  that  by 
which  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  described. 
This  presumption  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  individualizing  title  of  the  False  Prophet  which 
he  bears  (Rev.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20).  His  character- 
istics are— ^1)  "doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men  "  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  Beast ;  bat  His 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paul's  Adversary, 
"whose  coming  is  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders"  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  (2)  "He  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xiii.  14).  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
of  the  Beast"  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In  like  manner,  no 
special  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  Fiist 
Beast ;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  "  all  de- 
<eivableness  of  unrighteousness  iu  them  that  perish 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
they  might  be  saved"  (2  Thess.  ii.  10).  (3)  He 
has  horns  like  a  lamb,  t.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
resemblance  to  the  Messiah  (Rev.  xiii.  1 1) ;  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  (4)  His  title 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  ft  vSoroodt^rns  G^v. 
13,  xix.  20);  and  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
counterfeits,  is  emphatically  6  Tlpotfrrqs.  The 
VevSoT/wdnrrcu  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  i  Vevtovpod^rns,  as  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
True  Prophet.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  Antichrist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  it  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the  Fake 
Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be  so,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  is  an  individual  person  who  will  at  some 
future  time  arise,  who  will  ally  himself  with  the 
Corrupted  Church,  represent  himself  as  her  minis- 
ter and  vindicator  (Rev. xiii.  12),  compel  men  by 
violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14),  breathe 
a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame  by  his  use  of  the 
secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  forbidding  civil 
rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  authority  and  re- 
ject her  symbols  (xiii.  17),  and  putting  them  to  death 
by  the  sword  (xiii.  15),  while  personally  he  is  aa 
atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii.  22),  end  suns  up 
in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  unbelief  which  has  been 
working  in  the  world  from  St.  Paul's  days  to  his 
(2  Thesa.  ii.  7).  That  it  is  possible  for  a  professed 
unbeliever  and  atheist  to  make  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion,  and  to  become 
on  political  grounds  as  violent  a  persecutor  in  its 
behalf  as  the  most  fanatical  bigot  could  be,  has 
been  proved  by  events  which  hare  already  oc- 
curred, and  which  might  again  occur  on  a  more 
gigantic  and  terrible  scale.  The  Antichrist  would 
thus  combine  the  forces,  generally  and  happily 

33).  There  was  nothing  in  our  Lord's  words  which  the 
most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blasphemous  la 
the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  come  to  bear,  it  to 
of  course  In  the  Scriptural,  not  In  the  modern,  sense  that 
St.  John  attributes  blasphemy  to  the  Beast,  (See  WanW 
worth.  On  tie  ApooalypM,  p.  523  ) 
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antagonistic,  of  Infidelity  and  Superstition.  In 
this  would  consist  the  special  horror  of  the  reign 
of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also  the  special  suffer- 
ings of  the  faithful  believers  until  Christ  him- 
self once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  and  Religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture-teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  waa  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  at 
work.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes — in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  time  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Aiitichristian  Spirit  was  then,  and  is  still, 
It  had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  person  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  fully  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles'  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  'The  general  opinion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fathers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 

7  secular  law  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  fell,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fall,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Church,  which  from  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  another  pcint  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  aToirraaia.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  far  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fall  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichri-t, 
who,  being  himself  a  scoffer  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  will  yet  act  as  the  Patron  and  Defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bloody  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  Superstition  and  Unbelief  iu  a  combined 
attack  on  Liberty  and  Religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
beguiling  souls,  being  the  embodiment  of  Satanic 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  his 
power  will  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  is 

f  usually  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
&-ro<rraota.  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short.  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ,  which 
will  usher  in  the  millennial  triumph  of  the  faithful 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  There  are  points  which  require  further  elu- 
cidation : — 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Antichrist.  Mr. 
Greswell  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor- 
rect reading  of  the  word  is  Counterfeit-Christ  or 
Pro-Christo,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  in  the  word.    Mr.  Greswell  s 


authority  is  great ;  but  he  has  been  in  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  instances 
which  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  "AW1  is  not 
synonymous  with  xari,"  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  evidence  which  any  Greek  Lexicon  supplies 
that  the  word  tuni,  both  in  composition  and  by 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  "  opponent  to."  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antipope,  which  is  veiy 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivalry.  See  Greswell,  Exposition 
of  the  Parables,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  sq.  j  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  512. 

2.  The  meaning  of  rh  Karri%oir.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  These,  ii.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following 
verse  as  a  person  (6  *aWx"r)?  There  is  a  re- 
markable unanimity  among  the  early  Christian 
writers  on  this  point.  They  explain  the  obstacle, 
known  to  the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  " 
be  the  Roman  Empire.  ThusTertullian  De  Besw. 
Corn,,  c.  24,  and  Apol.,  c  32 ;  St.  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  on  2  These,  ii. ;  Hippolytus,  De  Anti- 
christo,  c.  49  ;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii. ;  St.  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  19 ;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Catech.  xv.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  ii.  c. 
19,  p.  690 ;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  656 ;  Alford, 
Gk.  Test.  iii.  57:  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt ;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  Ellioott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpre- 
tation as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  human  law  (to  Kart'xoy)  w'elQe^  by 
the  Empire  of  Home  (i  Kcrrex**)  when  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St.  Paul's  further  words, 
"  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification  of 
Kllieott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose  the 
AswTao-fa  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future , 
fur  the  Roman  Empire  is  gone,  and  this  apostasy  is 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  plainest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empire  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Roman  Empire  as 
idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would  have  been  ^.^  wj4_ 
moie  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than  as  JerHjuiy 
the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the  ob- 
stacle was,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thessalo- 
nians what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had  preached 
knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epi»tlc  was  publicly 
read  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  questions  would  have  bfeu 
asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  the 
recollection  must  hare  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
arisen  except  from  St.  Paul's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  iu 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth  ?  St. 
Jerome's  answer  is  sufficient:  "  If  he  had  openly 
and  unreservedly  said,  '  Antichrist  will  not  come 
unless  the  Roman  Empire  be  first  destroyed,'  the  ' 
infant  Church  would  liave  been  exposed  in  conse- 
quence to  persecution  "  (ad  Algas.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv. 
p.  209,  Paris,  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  sum 
reason,  "  He  spoke  obscurely  for  tear  a  Human 
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should  perhaps  read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  perse- 
cution against  him  and  the  other  Christians,  for 
chey  held  that  they  were  to  rule  for  ever  in  the 
world  "  (Bib.  Patr.  Max.  viii.  1018 ;  see  Words- 
worth, On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  343).  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  obstacle  was  probably  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  being  taken  out  of  the 
way  there  did  occur  the  "falling  away."  Zion 
the  Moved  city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city 
— still  Zion  though  Sodom,  still  Sodom  though 
Zion.  According  to  the  view  given  above,  this 
would  be  the  description  of  the  Church  in  her 
present  estate,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  our 
estate,  until  the  time,  times  and  half  time,  during 
which  the  evil  element  is  allowed  to  remain  within 
her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 

3.  What  it  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon  f  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  "seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sit- 
teth"  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  declaration, 
**  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth "  (i.  c.  in  St.  John's  days)  "  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modern,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  much. 
But  tchat  Home  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan  ;  (2) 
Home  Papal ;  (3)  Home  having  hereafter  become 
infidel ;  (4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  That 
it  is  old  Pagan  Home  is  the  view  ably  contended 

J  for  by  Bossuet  and  held  in  general  by  the  praeterist 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  followed 
them  in  their  line  ot  interpretation.  That  it  is 
Rome  having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of 
many  of  the  futurists.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the 
tyjre  of  the  world  is  suggested  or  maintained  by 
Tichonius,  Primasius,  Areas,  Albert  the  Great,  and 

f  in  our  own  days  by  Dr.  Arnold  (On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Prophecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  (  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  No.  83).  That  the  harlot-woman  must  be 
an  unfaithful  Church  is  argued  convincingly  by 
Wordsworth  (On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no 
less  decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  (The  Apocalypse, 
p.  335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language 
and  import  of  St.  John's  prophecy  appears,  as 
Mr.  Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  tor  doubt 
on  this  point.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  seems 
almost  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  unfaithful 
Church  spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  argues, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
case.  The  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and 
seated  herself  on  the  back  of  the  Corrupted  Church 
— the  Harlot-rider  on  the  Beast.  A  very  notice- 
able conclusion  follows  from  hence,  which  has  been 
little  marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious 
to  identify  Babylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  con  be 

•  Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  are  wholly  distinct.  Alter 
Babylon  is  fallen  and  destroyed  (liev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.).  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  in  tire  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portrait  of  Anti- 

*  christ  as  drawn  by  St.  John,  however  closely  it 
may  resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  two  Wit- 
nesses 1  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
early  Church  is  that  they  are  Enoch  and  Elijah, 


who  are  to  appear  in  the  days  of  Antichrist,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorious  substitutes  Jere- 
miuh  for  Enoch.  Joachim  would  suggest  Moses  and 
Elijah  taken  figuratively  for  some  persons,  or,  per- 
haps, orders,  actuated  by  their  spirit.  Bollinger, 
Bale,  Chytraeus,  Parens,  Mede,  Vitringa  understand 
by  them  the  line  of  Antipnpal  remonstrants.  Foxe 
takes  them  to  be  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
Bossuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs ;  Herder  sod 
Eichhora,  the  chief  priest  A  nan  us  and  Jesus  slain 
by  the  Zealots ;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick  and  old  whs 
did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  its  capture  by  the 
Romans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshuaand  the  judge 
Zerubbabel  as  representing  Law  and  Sacrifice ;  Lee 
understands  by  them  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  Ti- 
chonius and  liede,  the  two  Testaments  ;  others  the 
two  Sacraments.  All  that  we  are  able  to  say  is 
this.  The  time  of  their  witnessing  is  1260  days, 
or  a  time  times  and  half  a  time.  This  is  the 
same  period  as  that  during  which  tbe  aroarmvi* 
and  tlie  power  ol  the  Beast  continue.  They  would 
seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithless  are  found  faithful  throughout 
this  time.  Their  being  described  as  "  candlesticks" 
would  lead  us  to  regard  them  perhaps  as  Churches. 
The  pla<*  of  their  temporary  death,  "  the  great 
city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified,"  would  appear 
to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying  the  corrupted  Church. 
The  Beast  that  kills  them  is  not  Antichrist,  but  the 
faithless  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  Beast.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  known  about  it.  No  conjecture  that  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  ground  of 
it>  being  likely  in  any  the  least  degree  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
clusions which  have  been  made  to  result  from  this 
system  have  naturally  brought  it  into  oisrepute, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  udual,  * 
at  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote,  to  make  calcu- 
lations in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  now 
aware  On  this  principle  Mercury  or  Ilnutb.  was 
invoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
that  of  717,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  Elliott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in 
some  way  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St  John, 
and  perhaps  formed  in  part  on  its  model : 

At  rpcic  <u  irpSntu  5uo  ypajipar'  fgovatr  «<urr^, 
*H  AOtaif  9i  ra  Aoura  *  teat  riaiv  a^wva  tA  wmi. 
Tow  wavrbf  fi*  apiBf/Mv  iicaTWTaSes  ciari  fits  am* 
Kal  Tpctf  Tpur&uaoflf ,  <rw  y'  rna •  yvoir  44  rk  cisu. 
Owe  a^iuirrot  laji  0cup  wop  {pot  yr  vosWnv. 

— SibyU.  One.  p.  171,  Puts,  UM. 

supposed  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  8«br  owrtio.  The 
only  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
lrenaeus,  and  has  held  iu  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Dean  All'ord  and  Canon  Wordsworth,  lrenaeus 
suggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word  ** 
Aarnvu.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (I860)  thinks  it 
|ios>ible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  "the  strong- 
est persuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approach- 
ing so  near  to  a  complete  solution."  Of  otxur 
names  the  chief  favourites  have  been  Tursr 
(lrenaeus),  Apyovut  (Hippolytus),   A  a  ^re- 
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fix,  Ai'TC/to*  (Tichonius),  T  tr  oi)  p  iko  i 
(Rupertus),  Ka/coi  'OJijyor,  'AXi)9i|» 
BAajScpoi,  II  a  \  a  i  BaffKaros,  'A  pros 
aSiitos  (Arethas),  04  X  » i  o  j  (Grotins),  Mo- 
Ofl<ru,  'Af  0»TCTI)»,  DlOCLES  Acgustcs 
(Bossuet)  :  Ewald  constructs  "  the  Roman  Caesar  " 
in  Hebrew,  and  Benary  "  the  Caesar  Nero "  in  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
difficulty — attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity— may  consult  Wolfitts,  Calmet,  Clarke, 
Wrangham,  Thorn.  Probably  the  principle  on 
which  the  explanation  goes  is  false.  Men  have 
looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  foes,  and  have 
tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon  into 
being  of  the  value  of  666.  Hence  Latinus  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  Mahomet  at  the  time  of 
the  Saracenic  successes,  Luther  at  the  Reformation, 
Buonaparte  at  the  French  Revolution.  The  name 
to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the  name 
-  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  argued,  is  not 
<  the  same  as  Antichrist.  It  is  probable  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  num- 
bers used  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolised  by  the 
number  seven.  We  will  add  an  ingenious  sugges- 
tion by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  will  leave  the 
subject  in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  remain  :  "  At  his  first  appear- 
ance." he  writes,  "  he  will  be  hailed  with  accla- 
mations and  hosannohs  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
another  Judas  Maccabaeus:  and  either  from  the 
initials  of  his  name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of 
some  Scriptural  motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial 
name  will  be  formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name. 
And  that  abbreviated  name  or  cipher  will  be  osten- 
tatiously displayed  as  their  badge,  their  watchword, 
the'r  shibboleth,  their  '  Mnccabi,'  by  all  his  adhe- 
rents. This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol 
of  the  real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to 
666"  (Jeirish  Missionary,  p.  52, 1348). 

(C.)  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  respect- 
ing Antichrist.    The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 

Antichrist  is  Armillus.    There  are  se- 

veral Rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  "  Book  of 
*  Zerubbabel,"  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgement  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Armillus,"  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  Synagoga  Judaica 
fp.  717).  The  name  is  derived  from  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
^,^-where  the  Targum  gives  "By  the  word  of  his 
(\  mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,"  for  "  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked." 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah:— 1.  The  appearance,  of 
three  apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  faith,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  son.  3.  A  dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii.  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  will 
be  cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  for  thirty  days 
(Is.  xiiv.  22).  6.  God  will  give  universal  power 
to  the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  Israelites ;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Beo-Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah,  who  will  defeat 


the  Roman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  then 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist.  He  will  be  born  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  their  God.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idumaeans  (»'.  e.  Christians),  "  Bring  me  the  law 
which  1  have  given  you."  They  will  bring  it  with 
their  book  of  prayers ;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  brought  hiin,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods 
but  me."  Armillus  will  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con 
fessed  him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus 
in  rage  and  fury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such  as 
have  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet  At  the  first  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  gladness  they 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Armillus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  "  Staud  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day."  Then  God  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ezech.  xxxviii.  22), 
and  the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idumaeans  (i. ».  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written : 
"  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  name,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (i.  e.  the 
Christians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them  :  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it"  (Obad.  18).  9.  On  the  second  blast  of 
the  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  fiwn  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choose  a  bride  amongst  the 
fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  children  and 
children's  children  shall  be  born  to  him,  and  then 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  reign 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  "  He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Isai.  liii.  10),  which  Rambaio 
explains  to  mean  *'  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
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ahall  die  m  great  glory,  and  his  ton  shall  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  sons'  sons  in  succession  "  (Bux- 
torfii  Synagoga  Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil.  1661). 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adaptation  of 
Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without  any 
originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.    They  too 
have  their  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  final  con- 
summation.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater  and 
lower  signs.    Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is  the 
rising  of  the  sun  from  the  West  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  29). 
The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from  the 
earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  staff  of  Moses 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  which  he  will  inscribe 
the  word  "Believer  "on  the  face  of  the  faithful, 
and  "  Unbeliever"  on  all  who  have  not  accepted 
Islamism  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.).   The  third  sign  is  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the  spoil  of  which  is 
being  divided,  news  will  come  of  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist  (Al  Dajjal),  and  every  man  will  return 
io  his  own  home.    Antichrist  will  be  blind  of  one 
eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  have  the  name  of 
Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.).  It 
is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah  Ben-David,  and  say 
that  he  will  come  in  the  last  times  and  reign  over 
sea  and  land,  and  restore  to  them  the  kingdom. 
He  will  continue  forty  days,  one  of  these  days  being 
equal  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  another  to  a 
week,  the  rest  being  days  of  ordinary  length.  He 
will  devastate  all  other  places,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  be 
guarded  by  angels.    Lastly,  he  will  be  killed  by 
Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.    For  when  news  is  re- 
ceived of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  Jesus  will 
come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the  white  tower 
at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  slay  him :  Jesus 
will  then  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a 
wife,  and  leave  children  after  him,  having  reigned 
in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after  the  death  of 
Antichrist,  for  forty  years.    (See  Pococke,  Porta 
Moiris,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655 ;  and  Sale,  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse.) 

Literature.— On  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist  and 
of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a  con- 
densed list  of  the  writers  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion:—S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.  iv.  p.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jerome,  Explan.  inDaniel.  v.  617, 
Verin.  1734.  These  two  writers  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Exp.  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
Riheii*  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futurists), 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Praeterist  school),  Vestigatio  Arcani  Sensus 
in  Apoc.  Antv.  1614.  Pareus,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
lleidelb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Chcis  Apocalypt. 
Cantab.  1632.  Bossuet,  L' Apocalypse,  avec  me 
Explication,  (Euvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Vitringa,  Ana- 
crisis  Apocalypt.  Amrt.  1719.  Daubuz,  Comm. 
on  See.  Loud.  1720.  Hug,  Einleitung  in  die 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.  Stuttg.  1821.  Bengel, 
Erkldrte  Offenbanmg  Johannis,  Stuttg.  1834. 
.Herder,  Johannis  Offenbanmg,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg. 
1827.  Eichhom,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  Gotting.  1791. 
Ewald,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  Lips.  1828.  Lilcke, 
VollstSndige  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbanmg  und 
die  Apocalypt.  Ziteratur,  Comm.  iv.,  Bonn,  1834. 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  I.ond.  1839. 
Greswell,  Exposition  of  tlie  Paraliles,  vol.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  Moses  Stuart,  Comm.  on  the  Apoc.  Edinb. 
18-!7.    Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  Lond. 
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1849 ;  and  Gk.  Test.  Und.  1860.  Elliott,  Harm 
Apocalypticae,  Lond.  1851.  Clissold,  Apoca- 
lyptical Interpretation  (Swedenhorgian),  Load. 
1845.  C  Maitland,  Prophetic  Interpretation, 
Lond.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocabipse,  Lond. 
1852.  Alford,  Gk.  Test.  (Proleg.  in  Thesx.  et  m 
Apoc.),  Lond.  1856  and  1861.  Ellicott,  Comm. 
m  These.  Und.  1858.  [F.  M.] 

ANTIOCHTA  CArrttx''*;  Alex.  ,Am.xJ« 
exc.  in  2  Mace.  iv.  33 :  Antiochia).  Antioch  1 
(1  Mace.  iv.  35,  vi.  63;  2  Mace  iv.  33,  v.  21). 

ANTIO'CHIANS  Caj™x««:  AMiockem). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  including  Jasoa 
aud  the  Hellenizing  faction  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  riroi  peccatores. 

ANTTOCHIS  QArrtoxis:  Anthchis).  The 
concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30.) 

ANTTOCHUS  CA»rfoxo»;  Alex.  'Arrf/mx" 
in  1  Mace.  xii.  16:  Antiochus).  Father  of  Nu- 
menius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to 
the  Romans  (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

AN'TIPAS  ('ArriTaj :  Antipas).  A  martyr 
at  Pergamos,  and,  according  to  tradition,  bishop  of 
that  place  (Rev.  ii.  13).  He  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
cast  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  (Menoi.  Gr.  xii.  51). 
His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar  is  April  11. 

ANTOTHI'JAH  (n*nhOV :  'AraBM  «1 

"laBly;  Alex.  'KvaMla:  AnathotMa).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chi-,  viii.  24 ',. 

ANTOTHITE,  THE  ('nhSVil :  6  'AraMf. 

Anathothiies,  Anathotites).  A  native  of  Anathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3). 

A 'NUB  (3UV  :  'Enf0 ;  Alex.  'Ey*i$  :  Anob). 

Son  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah,  through 
Ashur  the  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

APOLLTON  ('AroM&a*:  Apollyon),  or,  as 
it  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A  V.  of  Rev. 
ix.  11,  "a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Abaddon,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less pit."  The  Vulgate  adds,  "Latiue  habeas 
nomen  Exterminate."  The  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  and  signifies  "  destruction,"  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22 ;  Prov. 
xv.  11  ;  and  other  passages.  The  angel  Apollyon 
is  further  described  as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which 
rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  have 
made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions 
into  which  they  divided  the  under  world.  But 
that  in  Rev.  ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and  not 
the  abyss,  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There 
is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  the  destroyer 
alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  x.  10 ;  and  the  explanation, 
quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts  would  be  de- 
structive alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  farfetched  and 
unnecessary.  The  etymology  of  Asmodeus,  the  king 
of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems  to  point 
to  a  connexion  with  Apollyon,  in  his  character  as 
"  the  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  angvL  See  also 
Wind,  xviii.  22,  25.  [Asmodeus.] 

APPA  IM  (D<Bt*  :  'AiriftaO;  Alex.  'A^kJm  : 
Apphaim).    Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended  from 
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Jerabmeel,  the  founder  of  an  important  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31).  The  succession 
fell  to  him,  as  his  elder  brother  died  without  issue. 

AHA  (tOK  :  'Api :  Ara).   One  of  the  sons  of 

Jether,  the  head  of  a  family  of  Asherites  (1  Chr. 
▼ii.  38). 

ABA'BIAN,  THE  03TVn,  Neh.  ii.  19,  vi.  1  : 
A'Apo0l:  Arabs:  »3"1}>,  tin.  20;  Jer.  Hi.  2  : 
"Apafits :  Arabta) ;  ARABIANS.  The  (D't<»3"jj;n, 
2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  tfaTJfil,  2  Chr.  xii.  16,'  xxii'I, 

xxvi.  7  {Ken);  Neh.'ivl  7) :  ol'Apofits:  Arabes). 
The  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Palestine,  who  in  the  early  times 
of  Hebrew  history  were  known  as  Ishmaelites  and 
descendants  of  Keturah.  Their  roving  pastoral  life 
in  the  desert  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2  ; 
2  Mace  xii.  11 ;  their  country  is  associated  with 
the  country  of  the  Dedanim,  the  travelling  mer- 
chants (Is.  xxi.  13),  with  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz 
(Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with  Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ez. 

xxvii.  21),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  hare  oc- 
cupied the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  later 
known  as  Arabia.  During  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
tl),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  they  revolted, 
ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the  royal  palace, 
slew  all  the  king's  sons  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  and  carried  off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  xiii.  1).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were 
again  subdued  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During 
the  Captivity  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  the 
country  of  Palestine,  for  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
they  were  among  the  foremost  in  hindering  Nehe- 
miah  in  his  work  of  restoration,  and  plotted  with 
the  Ammonites  and  others  for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7). 
Geshem,  or  Gashmu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii.  1 9,  vii.  1 ).  In 
later  times  the  Arabians  served  under  Timotheus  in 
his  struggle  with  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  were  de- 
feated (1  Mace.  v.  39;  2  Mace.  xii.  10).  The 
Zabadaeans,  an  Arab  tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31). 
The  chieftain  or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore,  the  name 
of  Aretas  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Mace.  8  ; 
comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  32).  Zabdiel,  the  assassin  of 
Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI., 
were  both  Arabians.  In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appears  to  have  been  used  iu  the  same  manner 
(Acta  ii.  11).  [Aeabia.] 

A'EAD  (TlJh'O^J:  Alex.  'Ap<U:  Arod). 
A  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  who  drove  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

A  HAH  (ITTK :  'Api:  Ara).  1.  An  Asherite, 
of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

8.  (*Af>et,  'Hpal,  *H/xt:  Area.)  The  sons  of 
Arab  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  number  775, 
according  to  Ezr.  ii.  5,  but  652  according  to  Neh. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his  descendants,  Shechaniah,  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh. 
vi.  18).  The  name  is  written  Abes  in  1  Esdr.  v.  10. 

AEAM-NAHABA'IM   (DnnJ  DTK:  4 

yieaoroTo/ila  Ivplas:  Mesopotamia  Syriae).  (Vs. 
h.  titl».)    [Aram  l.j 


A'BAM-ZO'BAH  (HSIV  DTK:  $  Stola 
loPak:  Sobal).  (Ps.  lx.  title.)    [Aram  1.] 

A'BAM.  3.  ('Apd>;  Aram.)  An  Asherite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  elsewhere 
called  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3,  4  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

AR'ABATHCA^xW;  Alex/AfxydV).  Ara- 
rat (Tob.  i.  21 ;  comp  2  K.  xix.  37). 

AB'BAH  Q&Ttt:  rlvtSiov-.  Arbee).  "The 
city  of  Arbah"  is  always  rendered  elsewhere  Hebron, 
or  Kiijnth-Arba  (Gen.  xxxv.  27).  The  LXX.  ap- 
pear to  have  read  'aribah. 

ABCTU'BUS.  The  Hebrew  words  t?J?,  'Ash. 
and  B^P,  'Aiah,  rendered  "  A  returns"  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Job  iz.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major,  known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  (Vesc.  de 
I' Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew  at 
Sana.,  who  identified  the  Hebrew  'Ash  with  the 
constellation  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
en-nash,  or  Nash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
formed him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Ennath  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh 
Beigh,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Ben&t,  "  the 
daughters"  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
versions  differ  gieatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  rendei  'Ash  by  the  "Pleiades"  in  Job  ix.  9 
(unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Aiah  by 
"  Hesperus,"  the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulgate.  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  'Ash  the 
tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Alde- 
baran  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriae  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  'Atli  and  'Aish 
the  word  'lyidho,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion 
is  found.  Bar  Ali  conjectured  that  'lyutho  was  either 
Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion ;  while  Bar  Bahlul 
hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebaran,  and  a  cluster 
of  three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  Following  the 
rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  induced  to  con- 
sider 'Ash  and  'Aiah  distinct ;  the  former  being  the 
Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright  star  Capella, 
or  a  of  the  constellation  Auriga, 

ABDITES,  THE.  [Abd.] 

ABEOP'AGITE  ('ApeoTcryirqs:  Areopogita). 
A  member  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

A"EES('Aj>«»:  Ares).  Arah2  (1  Esdr.  v.  10). 

AR  GOB,  perhaps  a  Gileadite  officer,  who  was 
governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some  interpreters, 
an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah. 
But  Sebastian  Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob 
and  Arieh  were  two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose 
influence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew 
with  the  king.  Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the 
royal  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

AB'IEH  (fnttn  :  'Apia;  Alex.  'Apt, :  Arie). 
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"  The  Lion,"  so  called  probably  from  his  daring  as 
a  warrior :  either  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Pekah  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or, 
as  Sebastian  Schmid  understands  the  passage,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
him  (2  K.  it.  25).  Rashi  explains  it  literally  of 
a  golden  ton  which  stood  in  the  castle. 

AB70CH.  3.  (ElpwSx;  Alex.'Afiu**:  Enoch.) 
Properly  "Eirioch"  or  "Enoch,"  mentioned  in 
Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  Elymaeans.  Junius  and 
Tremellius  identify  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part 
of  Media. 

AB'NAN.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  "  the 
sons  of  A  man "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  Hi.  21).  But  according  to  the 
rending  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions, 
which  Houbigant  adopts,  Arnan  was  the  son  of 
Kephaiah. 

AB'ODI  (HT*«-  'ApMffcfe;  Alei.  'Apanth: 
Arod!).    A  ROD  the'  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi  16). 

A'BODITES,  THE  (HiTNn  :  i  'ApoaSt: 
Aroditae).  Descendants  of  Arod  the  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  17). 

A 'ROM  ("Apo> :  Asoma).  The  "sons  of 
Aroro,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enumerated  in 
1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned  with 
Zoro  babel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asora,  and 
represents  Hash  urn  in  Ezr.  xi.  19,  it  has  no  paiallel 
in  the  lists  of  Ezia  and  Nehemiah. 

ABTADITE,  THE  (HnK!l:  t  •Apattos: 
Aradaa).  One  of  the  families  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Arvad.]  Probably  the  in- 
habitants of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Ruod,  oppo- 
site Antaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

AB'ZA  (NVTN  :  'and:  Alex.  'Apcri:  Ana). 
Prefect  of  the 'palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah  king  of 
Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet  in  his 
bouse  by  Zimri  (IK.  xvi.  9).  In  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as  the  name  of  an  idol, 
and  in  the  Arabic  version  in  the  London  Polyglot 
the  last  clause  is  rendered  "  which  belongs  to  the 
idol  of  Beth-Aria." 

A'SA.  9.  ('Oo-o-d:  Alex.  'Ao-o.)  Ancestor  of 
Berechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return,  from 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

ASAVIA8  CA<rao"faj :  Alex.  2a4W« :  Sedtus). 
Son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  2).  The  name  is  probably  the 
sime  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by  Hasadinh 

(1  <.'hr.  hi.  21j. 

AS'AHEL.  %.  ('AffriiA.:  Alex.*Ioo4A.)  One 
of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13). 

4.  (Aiahel.)  A  priest,  father  of  Jonathan  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called  Azael 
in  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

ASA! AH  (n»t^g:  'A<rata :  AxOa).  1.  A 
piince  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Simeonites  in 
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the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Hsnitt 
shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  r Ao-oioj ;  Alex. ' Ao-ofo  in  1  Chr.  vi,  'Ants ; 
Alex.  Affofor  in  1  Chr.  xv.)  A  Levite  is  the 
reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
vi.  30  V  With  1 20  of  his  brethren  he  took  tart  in 
the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Or. 
xv.  6,  11). 

3.  ('Ao-afa ;  Alex.  "Acrd.)  The  firstborn  of 
"the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  retort 
from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  U called  MaaSEUH, 
and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shiloni,  which 
is  explained  by  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr. 
as  a  patronymic  from  Shelah  the  son  of  Jcish,  bj 
others  as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh." 

4.  (Asaat.)    2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20.  [Asahiah.] 

A  SAPH.  2.  (iwpir  in  2  K.,  *Aird>  in  Is.; 
Alex.  '  Aerie)  in  2  K.  xviii.  37.)  The  father  or 
ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or  chronicler 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hex-tai 
(2  K.  xviii.  18,  37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  numerous 
descendants  known  as  the  Bene*  Asaph. 

3.  ('Ao-d>.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
"  paradise"  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  nans 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who. 
like  Nehemiah,  was  iu  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia, 

4.  ("AO-eta).)  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  15;  Neh.  xi.  17).  Most  pro- 
bably the  same  as  1  and  8. 

ASA'BEEL  (Wfett :  'Enpfa:  Alex.  'Uf 
paii\ :  Asragl).  A  son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name  » 
abruptly  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  Jodsh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASARE'LAH  (Alex.  'Ietri^A).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  by  David  to  "prophesy 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  aud  with  cymbals" 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  2);  called  Jeshakelah  in  ver.  14. 

ASHBE'A  'Eo-o/M :  JwramaOm). 

A  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a  person  or  place  is 
uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  under- 
stand it  of  the  latter,  and  would  render  "  the  bouse 
of  Ashbea"  by  Beth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is 
obscure.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkini) 
paraphrases  it,  "  and  the  family  of  the  home  of 
manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  garments  of 
the  kings  and  priests,  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Eshba." 

ASH'BELITES,  THE  (^ackn  :  i  "Arv- 
fapl:  AsMitae).  The  descendants  of  Ashbd  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38), 

ASH'CHENAZ  mm  :  'A^ardf,  ol  'Ax«- 
rafctu;  Alex. 'Ao-x«Wf.  oi'Acrxos-afeos:  Atemi). 
Ashkehaz  (1  Chr.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  li.  27). 

ASHTDODITES,  THE  (D'"W-lt»tn :  om.  is 
lxx.:  Azotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or 
Azotus  (Neh.  iv.  7);  called  Ashdotuites  ia 
Josh.  xiii.  3. 

ASHDOTHITES,  THE  (^WKf) :  *  'Av> 
not :  Aiotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  a 
Azotus  (Josh.  xiii.  3). 
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ASHEB  O^N:  Mex.'A<H,p:  Aser).  A  place 
which  formed  one  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Mnnasseh 
on  the  south  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bins  on'  the  road  from  Shechem  to  bethshan  or 
Scythopolis,  about  15  miles  from  the  former.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  Tubas,  the  ancient  Thebez, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Teyisir,  which  Mr.  Porter  sug- 
gests may  be  the  Asher  of  Mauasseh  (Handb.  p.  348 ). 
In  the  Vat.  MS.  the  LXX.  of  this  passage  is  en- 
tirely corrupt. 

ASH'EBITBS,  THE  CTE^ttil  :  4  'A<H,p; 
Alex,  'tiirfip  :  Vulg.  cm.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

ASH'RIEL  {btfn&K :  'Eo-priiA. :  Esriel).  Pro- 
perly Asriel,  the  son  of  Mauasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASHTE'KATHITE  QjyVBfyn  :  i  "Aera- 
fiaBl:  Astarothitet).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzzia 
the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's  guard. 

ASH  VATH  (Jf«ffV  :  'halt:  Alex.  'Ante  : 
Asoth).  One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

ASIBI'AS  {'Act/Has:  Alex.  'Ao-iflfoj:  Jam- 
mebias).  One  of  the  sons  of  Photos,  or  Parosh,  iu 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the  place  of 
Malchijak  iu  Ezr.  x.  25. 

AS'IEL  6«'E?8:  'A<r.«\:  Asiel).  1.  A 
Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.- iv.  35). 

S.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras 
was  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
history  of  the  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

AST* AH  (rUDK :  *A<r««J:  Atma).  The 
children  of  Asnah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  A  SANA. 

AS'KIEL  (^K'TBV  :  'Eo-p^A,  'U(ii)k ;  Alex. 
'Epi^X  in  Josh. :  Asriel,  Esriet).  The  son  of 
Gilead,  and  great-grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxvi.  31  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Asrielites.  The  name  is  er- 
roneously written  Ashriel  in  the  A.  V*.  of  1  Chr. 
vii.  14.  According  to  the  rendering  of  the  latter 
passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the  son  of  Manasseh 
by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

AS'BIELITES,  THE  (fynfc'Kn :  4  'Eo-- 
pii)\l:  Asrielitae).   Num.  xxvi.  31.  [Asriel.] 

ASSH'URIM  (DT-WK:  'Aaaovpttl^i ;  Alex. 
'Acrovplp.  :  Assurim).  A  tribe  descended  from 
Dedan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
southern  Arabia. 

ASSYB'IANS  (TIB'S  :  'A<r<riptoi,  'Aatoip, 
viol  'Kaaovp:  Assur,  Assyrii,  filii  Assyriorum). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  the  same  as  that  of  the  country, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  cases  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  5,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8 ;  Lam.  v.  6 ;  Ez.  xvi.  28 ;  Jud.  xii.  13,  &c) 

ASTTP'POI,  and  HOUSE  OF  (D'B^K.fl,  and 
D'S^Kil  JV3  :  oUos  'Zavpin,  i  'Ertflit :  in  qui 
[Appendix.] 
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parte  domus  eral  seniorum  concilium,  ubi  erat  con- 
cilium). 1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  literally  "bouse  of 
the  gatherings."  Some  understand  it  as  a  proper 
name  of  chambers  on  (he  south  side  of  the  Temple. 
Gesenius  and  Rertheau  explain  it  of  certain  store- 
rooms, and  Fttrst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the 
council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliberations  The 
same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25,  is  rendered 
"  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lintels,"  in  the 
Targum  of  H.  Joseph. 

A'TEB  (TON:  'Arhp;  Alex. 'Arrtip  in  Ezr.: 
Ater).  1.  The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45).  They 
are  called  in  1  Esdr.  v.  28,  "  the  sons  of  Jatal." 

3.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah,  to  the 
number  of  ninety-eight,  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neh.  vii.  21),  and  were  among  the 
beads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in 
1  Esdr.  v.  1 5  as  Aterezi as. 

ATEBEZIA8  ('AtV  •K((kIov:  Ada  edit). 
A  corruption  of  "  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (1  E«dr.  v.  15 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  16). 

A'THACH  Ci|ng:  No^Be;  Alex.  'Afiy: 
Athach).  One  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  David  and  his  men  frequented  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30). 
As  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  42). 

ATHAI'AH  (,Tn}J:  'Aiata;  Alex.  'Ahk: 
AtluSas).  A  descendant  of  Phorez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  4. 

ATHAU'AH.  2.  (Toto\ta;  Alex.  rovoMai: 
Ottoiia.)  A  Beujamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham 
who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  ('AfcAfa;  Alex.  'A9a(o  :  Athalia.)  One  of 
the  Bene-Elam,  whose  son  Jeahaiah  with  seventy 
males  returned  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

ATHENIANS  ('Aftji-oToi :  Athenienses).  Na- 
tives of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  21). 

ATHXAIO^n?:  eoXl;  Alex.'oeakl-.Athalat, 
One  of  the  sons  of'Bebai,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  28).  He  is 
called  Amatheis  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  29. 

AT'TAI  (»n»:  'E91;  Alex.  'Mel,  'IcMW; 
Ethet).  1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite 
through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  be  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35, 36). 
His  grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  niiehtv  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

2.  ;  Alex.  'EWtl :  Ethi.)  One  of  the  lion- 
faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host,  who 
forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its  overflow,  and 
joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

3.  ('IcrM ;  Alex.  'UM :  EtkO.)  Second  son  of 
King  Kehoboam  by  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

AU'GIA  (Abyla :  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  daughter 
of  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  38. 
Her  descendants  by  Addus  wei«  among  the  priests 
whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substantiated  after 
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the  return  from  Babylon.    The  name  does  not 

occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "  ax  " 
in  the  A.  V. 

1.  JJTJ,  Garz'.a,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cut 

or  sever,"  as  "  hatchet,"  from  "  hack,"  corresponds 
to  the  Lat.  securis.  It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron 
(comp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise, 
upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  off 
(Deut.  six.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  for  felling 
trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping  the  wood 
when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern  adze  (1  K. 
vi.  7). 

2.  3"in,  Cherib,  which  is  usually  translated 

V  V 

"  sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as  a 
"knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 
axe. 

3.  3,  CasshU,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  lxxiv.  6), 
and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi.  22. 

4.  mtJO,  MagzfrM  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  6 
mjD :  ifigir&h  (1  Chr.  xx.  3)  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  David 
upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  latter  word 
is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an  error  of 
the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

6.  I^tjn?.  Ma'&tsid,  rendered  "ax"  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car- 
penter, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  OMTj?,  Kardtm,  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.ix.  48;  ISam.  xiii.20,21;  Ps.Ixxiv.5; 
Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 
The  "battle-ax."  fBQ,  mappitt  (Jer.  li.  20)  was 

probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or  maul, 
like  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  Charles  Marie!. 

AZALTAH  (liT^VK:  'E(t\las,  *E<r«Afo; 
Alex.  2f\i'a  in  2  Chr. :  Aslia,  Eselias).  The 
father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (ITJtK :  'AfoWa :  Azunias).  The 
father  or  immediate  ancestor  of  Jesluia  the  Levite 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA'BEEL  'OQh4K;  Alex.  'EA^A: 

Azarecl).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  David  in  his 
retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  ("Aoyu^X ;  Alex.  'Efpi^X.)  A  Levite  musician 
of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chr. 
xxv.  18:  called  Uzziel  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ("AfapiiX;  Alex.  "Efpi^X:  Ezrihet.)  Son 
of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  when 
David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

4.  ("ECoi^X:  Ezrel.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41) :  apparently  the  same  as  EgRIL, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

5.  ('E<rSoi<X:  Azreel.)  Father,  or  ancestor,  of 
Maasiai,  or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  return  from  Babylon  'Neb.  xi.  13 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  1 2). 


AZGAD 

azabiah.  14.  (rrntg,  wnty.  in  2  k. 

xv.  6:  'A(aplas:  Azarias.)  Tenth  king  of  J  ulab., 
more  frequently  called  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  jet. 
1,  6,7,  8,  17,  23,  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

15.  (inntjf.)   Son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother 
to  Azabiah  9  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

16.  (iVlTg.)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

17.  ("Afarfa;  Alex.  'Afapea.)  One  of  the 
leadens  of  tire  children  of  the  province  who  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacha- 
BIAS  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

18.  ('AfapJos.)    Jezaniah  (Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

AZARI'AB  ('A(aptas:  Azarias).  1.  (1  Edr. 
ix.  21)  =  Uzziah,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43)  =  Uruah,  Neh.  viii.  *. 

3.  (Alex/ACopewj:  1  Esdr.ix.48)  =  AZARiAH, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azareus.)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdms 
(2  Esdr.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezerias. 

6.  (Azarias.)  Name  assumed  by  the  angel 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
(1  Mace.  v.  18,  56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (tt»:  'A(oi(;  Alex.  '0(oi(:  Azaz). 
A  Reubenite,  fiither  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

AZAZIAH  (liTtt?.:'0<I«;  Ozazia).  1.  A 
Levite-musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  appointed  to 
play  the  harp  in  the  service  which  attended  the 
procession  by  which  the  ark  was  brought  up  from 
the  house  ofObed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  21). 

2.  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chi-, 
xxvii.  20). 

3.  (Alex.  'Ofofis:  Azarias.)  Oneof  the  Levites 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the  Temple  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimet  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZ'BUK  (pttt?:  'A(afr>&X;  Alex.  'A&oix: 
Azboc).  Father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZEPHU'BITH,  or  more  properly  Aksi- 
phurith,  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of  1  Esdr. 
v.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18,  aud 
of  Hariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether  omitted 
in  the  Vulgate.  Burlington  conjectures  that  it  mar 
have  originated  in  a  combination  of  these  two  name* 
corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  The 
second  syllable  in  this  case  probably  arose  from  a 
confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  E. 

AZE'TAS  ('ACW»S  Alex.  'Afrit :  ZeUu\ 
The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  with  Zoro. 
babel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD  OJt?:  'Aoyto ;  Alex.  'AfiydS, 
'A  (/yd5,  'AytriS :  Azgad).  The  children  of  Azgad, 
to  the  number  of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh, 
vii.  17)  were  among  the  laymen  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  at 
1 10,  with  Johanan  at  their  bead,  accompanied  Em 
in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the 
other  heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  appear? 
as  Sadas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
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family  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath. 

AZ'IZA  (KJTS:  'Of.((£:  Aziza).  A  layman 
of  the  family  of  Zattn,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27)  : 
called  Sardeus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

AZMATETH  (niDtV ;  'KapM,  'A&dv  ; 
Alex.  'AfouiB  in  1  Chr. :  Axtnaceth,  Azmqth). 
1.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore 
probably  a  Benjamite. 

2.  {'A<rn<&e,  rafaie;  Alex.  'Afr<W:  Azmoth.) 
A  descendant  of  Mepbiboaheth,  or  Merib-baal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  ('AotuW;  Alex.  'AftuM.)  The  fether  of 
Jeziel  and  Pelet,  two  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
(lingers  and  archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  this  passage  "  sons  of  Azma- 
veth"  may  denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that 
name. 

4.  Overseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZO'TUS,  MOUNT  ("AfcS-Toi;  Spot,  or  'A(6- 
rot  Spot :  mont  Azoti).  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides'  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Josephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azara,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out  of 
the  question. 

AZUIEL  (^K^t?:  om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex. 

'U(pifa :  Ezriel).  i.  The  head  of  a  house  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Mauasseh  beyond  Jordan,  a  man  of 
renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  ('OfWjA.:  Ozriel.)  A  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of 
Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  David's 
census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19);  called  Uzziel  in  two 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  apparently  in  the  LXX. 

3.  ('Eo-pcfjA ;  Alex.  'Eo-fpi^A:  Ezriel.)  The 
father  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  26). 

AZ'BIKAM  (Dijnty :  'EfrutoV;  Alex.  'E<rp«- 
ndfi ;  Ezricam).  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  23). 

2.  (Alex.  'EjpiiccEp.)  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  (In  Neh.  'ErpiKi/i;  Alex.'Efpl:  Azaricam.) 
A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  ('E^pia-dV.)  Governor  of  the  house,  or  pre- 
fect of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri,  an  Ephraimite  hero,  in  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

AZUBAH  ( nanj? :  Ta(ovfii;  Alex. 'Afou/8<£ : 
Azvba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr. 
ii.  18,  19). 

2.  ('Afowfld'.)  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'ZUR,  properly  AZ'ZUB  (THtf:  'A(6p: 
A  tw).  1.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeon,  and  father  of 
Hananiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).  Hitxig 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gibeon 
was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 
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2.  Otth'Eftp;  Alex.'lif«p.)  Father  of  Jaaza- 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 

AZTJ'BAN  {'A(apoi ;  Alei.  "Afoupoo :  Aroroc). 
The  sons  of  Azuran  are  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17. 

AZ'ZAH  (W:  raft,  rtfa:  flora).  The 
more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  IK. 
iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.] 

AZ'ZAN  (|W:  'Of<£:  Ozan).  The  father  of 
Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  who  repre- 
sented his  tribe  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land 
(Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

AZ'ZUB  (-««>:  'A£Wp:  Azur).  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably 
that  of  a  family,  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is 
elsewhere  represented  by  Azur. 

B 

BA'AL  (^V3:  'Io>4A;  Alex.  BooA:  Baal). 
1.  A  Reubenite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 

2.  (BdaA.)  The  son  of  Jehicl,  father  or  founder 
of  fiibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah ;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

BAANI'AS  (Bovoloi;  Alex.  Ban-afar:  Sen- 
nas). Benaiah,  of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  26;  eomp.  Ezr.  x.  25). 

BABYLON  (Beu3i»A<fo':  Babylon).  The  occur- 
rence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Eusebius  (.ff.  E.  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  effect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome. 
Oecumcnius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lardner,  Cave, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 

2.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylon,  with  as 
little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-Hebraeus  understands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctcsiphon,  but  for  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are 
worthy  of  more  consideration. 

5.  That  hy  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of 
that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  *uid  Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  Babcml  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de 
riven1  its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
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had  settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  15  §1)  says  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses 
subdued  Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  pro- 
bability is  created  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion Mark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

6.  The  most  natural  supposition  of  ail  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §1 ;  Philo,  De  Virt. 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  from  the 
silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Peter's  having  visited 
the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  remarks  are  very 
suggestive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
Cambridge  (Works,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed.),  he 
maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  ot 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  1 5)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num.  xxii.  5. 
This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much  weight, 
as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  characterized 
the  dialect  of  Judea.  Bentley  gave  his  suffrage  iu 
favour  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting  Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  7  (Crit.  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

BAKYLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Home  is  denoted  (Rev.  tiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and 
hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood 
to  symbolize,  Babylon  represents  the  antagonistic 
principle.  [Revelation.] 

BABYLONIANS  (sjjjM,  ^M"',»:  Baflu- 
Atiwoi:  BabylmSffilii  Babylonia).  The  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin,  who  were 
among  the  colonists  planted  iu  the  cities  of  Samaria 
by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chaldaeans  acquired 
the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  names 
Chaldaean  and  Babylonian  became  almost  synony- 
mous (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is.  xlviii.  14,  20). 

BABYLO'NISH  GARMENT,  literally 
OyjB'  JVHtJ,  t-iA^  vouclKn :  pallium  coccmeum) 

"robe  of  Shinar"  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample 
robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  which  the  Baby- 
lonians were  celebrated.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §10) 
describes  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  (x\afitSa  fiaci- 
Actor),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertullinn  (De 
habitu  muliebri,  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syrians 
were  celebrated  for  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians  for 
patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colours. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  re- 
putation (Pliny,  viii.  74 :  Colores  diversoa  picturae 
mtexere  Babylon  maxime  celebravit,  et  nomen  im- 
posuit).    Compare  also  Martial  (Ep.  viii.  28): 

Hon  ego  praetalerlm  Babylonlca  picta  superbe 
Texts,  Semiramia  quae  vsrlantur  acu ; 


and  the  Babylonia  perutromata  of  Plautus  (Siick. 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Jos.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5;  Pint. 
M.  Cato,  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  iu 
these  rich  stuffs  between  Babylon  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians (Ez.  xivii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of 
Sheba,  which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for 
the  products  of  its  fertile  soil  (Joth.  vii.  21). 
[Jericho.]  Rashi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  a  palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nineveh 
(Jon.  iii.  6)  is  called  JTYjlN,  adderelh.  In  the 
Beresliith  Rabba  (§85,  fol.  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill) 
it  is  said  that  the  robe  was  of  Babylonian  purple. 
Another  story  in  the  same  passage  is  that  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him 
dates,  and  the  king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among 
which  was  a  garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  Josh, 
vii.  21)  quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar 
K.  Isaac  that  the  Babylonish  garment  was  of  Baby- 
lonian purple,  of  Rab  that  it  was  a  robe  of  fine 
wool,  and  of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed 
with  alum,  which  we  learn  from  Pliny  (xxxv.  5-j 
was  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.    1.  (Dtinn :  ei\axos : 

saccus.)  ChirUhn,  the  "  bags  "  in  which  N annum 
bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  K. 
v.  23),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Gesenius. 
from  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  only 
occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crisping-pins" ;. 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the  He- 
brew ladies.  2.  (D'3:  fidpoirros,  napouwior: 
sacculus,  sacceUus. )  Ch,  a  bag  for  carrying  weight* 
(Deut.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11;  Mic  vi.  II),  also 
used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14 ;  Is.  xlvi.  6).  3. 
(^>3:  KiStov;  pera)  Cili,  translated  "bag"  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "  vessel "  or 
".instrument."  In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  "sack" 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  canned  the  corn  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it 
denotes  a  hag  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xj.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  word ), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk  or  were  lost,  and  contained  mate- 
rials for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  np 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16;. 
4.  pV*l¥:  (vStrpos,  Sco-pos:  taccuha.)  Tstrtr, 
properly  a  "  bundle  "  (Gen.  xlii.  35 ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers  for 
carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  ( Prov.  vii. 
20 ;  Hag.  i.  6 ;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33  ;  Tob.  ix.  5). 
In  such  "  bundles  "  the  priests  bound  up  the  money 
which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  iii.  10,  A.  V.  "  put 
up  in  bags"  ).  The  "bag"  (-vAwro-oVo/ior :  lo- 
culi)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small  box 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  Greek  word 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  "  chest " 
in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  originally  signified  a 
box  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  instruments. 

j    BALANCE.    Two  Hebrew  words  are  thai 

translated  in  tb-  A.V. 
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1.  D^ttiD  tndzlnaim  iXXX.  (vy6r,  Vulg.  sta- 
tcra),  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  Lat.  Manx.  The  balance  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  care  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  ixiii. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  ail  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  (Hen.  xliii.  21 ;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iii.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  tie.). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  aud  from  this  the  woitl  "  stone  "  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  l'rov.  xi.  1,  xx.  10,  23 ;  Zech.  v.  8). 
These  weights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Dent.  xxv. 
13;  Prov.  ivi.  11)  suspended  from  the  girdle 
(Chardin,  Vby.  iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made 
the  vehicles  of  fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two 
sets  of  weights  is  denounced  in  Deut  xxv.  1 3  and 
Prov.  xx.  10,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict 
honesty  in  the  matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several 
precepts  of  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  36  ;  Deut  xxv.  13). 
But  the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force 
to  the  days  of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of 
Zechariah,  who  appears  (ch.  v.)  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
earliest  weight  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the 
flB'bp,  kgsit&h  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32  ; 

Job  xlii.  11),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is 
in  two  passages  rendered  •'  lambs,"  while  in  the 
text  it  is  "  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We 
know  that  weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and 
antelopes  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  [MONET,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.]  By 
means  of  the  balance  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  weigh  with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness, 
which  are  called  metaphorically  "the  small  dust 
of  the  balance"  (Is.  xl.  15).  The  " little  grain " 
l^mrfi)  of  the  balance  in  Wisd.  xi.  22  is  the  small 
weight  which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this 
passage,  as  in  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  the  Greek  word 
r\d<rTiy(,  rendered  "  balance,"  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  scale-pan  alone. 

2.  fljp,  kartell  ( (vy6v :  ttatera)  rendered  "ba- 
lance "  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used 
for  a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  xaviy,  and 
like  it  too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  balance. 

peles,  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  II, 

I.XX.  fiowfi)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
trraSftis)  is  said  by  Kirochi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his  band.  Gesenius 
( T/ies.  s.  v.)  supposed  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  do  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows :  — "  The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it ;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  effect  of  preventing 
'he  beam  tilting  when  the  goods  were  token  out  of 


one,  and  the  weights  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  (Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in 
India,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Calmet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor  ;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (being  there 
present  with  my  lord  ambassador}  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bags,  on  the  contrary  scale  By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or 
may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts'  Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  502. 

BA1IOTH  (Jlto3:  Ba/uie:  Bamoth).  A 
halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Amorite  country 
on  their  march  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  18,  19).  It 
was  between  Nahaliel  and  Pisgah,  north  of  the 
Arnon.  Eusebiug  (Onomast.)  calls  it  "  Baboth, 
a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  Jordan  on  the  Anion, 
which  the  children  of  Israel  took."  Jerome  adds 
that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Reubenites. 
Knnbel  identifies  it  with  "  the  high  places  of  Baal " 
(Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Baal,  and  places  it  on 
the  modern  Jebel  Attftrfis,  the  site  being  marked 
by  stone  heaps  which  were  observed  both  by  Seetzen 
(ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  {Syria,  370). 

BAPTISM  (/8<£irTio-/«a).  I.  It  is  well  known 
that  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
bathed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
to  bathe  before  sacrifice  'Eo  lavatvm,  ut  sacri- 
fice™, Plaut  Aulular.  iii.  6.  43)  and  before 
prayer — 

"  Haec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tlberino  In  gurglte  mergis 
Mane  caput  bis  terque,  et  notion  flumtne  purgas." 

Pkbs.  Sal.  U.  It. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the 
mystat  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea-coast 
where  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Diet, 
of  Or.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  act* 
of  devotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing 
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be  taken  in  band  (see  Soph.  Ajax,  665 ;  Virg. 
Am.  ii.  7 19,  &c.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is 
said  to  bare  been  expiated  by  such  means. 

"  Omne  nefas  omurmqae  mall  pnrgamtna  causam 
Credebant  nostrl  tollere  posse  series. 

Ah !  nlmlum  facile  j,  qnl  tristla  crimlna  caedls 
Fit-mines,  tolli  posse  putetls  aqua." 

Ovu>,  Fasti,  u.  35,  36,  45, 46. 

There  is  a  natural  connexion  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connexion  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  the  East. 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wires  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
enjoined  his  household  to  "  put  away  all  their 
strange  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their 
garments"  (Gen.  xxxr.  2).  When  the  Almighty 
was  about  to  deliver  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
Moses  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he 
commanded  Moses  to  "  sanctify  them  to-day  and 
to-moiTOW,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes"  (Ex. 
xix.  10).  After  the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds 
of  ceremonial  pollutions  required  purification  by 
water.  He  that  ate  that  which  died  of  itself  was 
to  wash  his  clothes  and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (Lev. 
xvii.  15);  he  that  touched  man  or  woman  who 
was  separated  for  any  legal  uncleanness,  or  who 
touched  even  their  garments  or  their  bed,  was  to 
wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water  (see 
Lev.  xv. ;  comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  10) ;  he  that  touched 
a  dead  body  was  to  be  unclean  till  even,  and  wash 
his  flesh  with  water*  (Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that 
let  go  the  scapegoat  or  that  burned  the  skin  of  the 
bullock  sacrificed  for  a  sin-offering,  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi. 
26,  28);  he  that  gathered  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  be  unclean  till 
the  evening  (Num.  xix.  10).  Before  great  reli- 
gious observances  such  purifications  were  especially 
solemn  (see  John  xi.  55).  And  in  the  later'  times 
of  the  Jewish  histoiy  there  appear  to  have  been 
public  baths  and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  with  its  five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2 
(see  Spencer,  De  Legg.  Beb.  p.  692). 

It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  xxii.  4); 
and  whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they 
were  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet 
in  the  laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the 
tabernacle,  "that  they  died  not"(Ei.  xxx.  20). 
In  Solomon's  temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash 
the  things  offered  for  the  burnt-offering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by 
unction,  and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxii.  4,  xl. 
12-15 ;  Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
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washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  "and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar" 
(Ps.  xxvi.  6).  "  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine 
iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin."  "  Wash 
me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow  "  (Ps.  li.  2, 
7 ;  comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  prophets  cnnstintly 
speak  of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under  the 
same  figure.  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean "  (Is. 
i.  1 6).  "  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away 
the  filth  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  **  0 
Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness " 
(Jer.  iv.  14).  "In  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for  undean- 
ness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1).  The  significant  manner  in 
which  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  declaring  himself 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  was  an  expressive 
picturing  to  the  people  in  forms  rendered  familiar 
to  their  minds  from  the  customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  Gospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi- 
plied by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  tiie  Evan- 
gelist is  fully  borne  out  by  that  of  the  later 
writings  of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional 
customs  was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is 
an  universal  agreement  among  later  Jewish  wviteis 
that  all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant 
with  God  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice* 
and  that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in 
admitting  proselytes.  Thus  Maimonides  (/ssuit 
Biah,  cap.  13),  "  Israel  was  admitted  into  core- 
nant  by  three  things,  viz.,  by  circumcision,  bap- 
tism, and  sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt, 
as  it  is  said,  '  None  uncircumcised  shall  eat  of  the 
passover.'  Baptism  was  in  the  wilderness  before 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  1  Thou  shalt 
sanctify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them 
wash  their  garments.' "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  when- 
ever- a  Gentile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of 
Israel,  and  place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
upon  him,  he  must  be  circumcised,  and  baptized, 
and  bring  a  sacrifice;  or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she 
must  be  baptized  and  bring  a  sacrifice."  The 
same  is  abundantly  testified  by  earlier  writers,  as 
by  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmud,  although 
no  reference  to  this  custom  can  be  found  in  Philo, 
Josephus,  or  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  earliest 
mention  appears  to  be  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
on  Ex.  xii.  44  :  "  Thou  shalt  circumcise  him  and 
baptize  him."k  It  should  be  added,  that  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  all  baptized,  and  either 
two  or  three  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present-*' 
Some  modern  writers — Lardner,  Emesti,  De  Wette. 
Meyer,  Paulus,  and  others — have  doubted  or  denied 
that  this  baptism  of  proselytes  had  been  in  use 
among  the  Jews  from  times  so  early  as  those  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that, 
after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Jews  should  hare 
adopted  a  rite  so  distinctively  Christian  as  baptism 
had  then  become.  The  frequent  use  of  religious 
ablution,  as  enjoined  by  the  Law,  had  oertauilr 
become  much  more  frequent  by  the  tradition  of 

Moses  and  Aaron,  bk.  I.  c  3 ;  Sclden.  De  Jure  Kat  et  GciL 
it  25 ;  Wall,  But.  of  Inf.  Baptism,  lntro-mct ;  KtuaMl 
on  Matt  111.  6. 
*  See  Llghtfoot,  as  above 
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the  elders.  The  motive  which  may  have  led  to 
the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first  commanded 
circumcision  is  obvious, — circumcision  applied  only 
to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the  admission 
of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover,  many  nations 
bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst  whom  the 
Jews  were  afterwards  dispersed,  such  as  the  Jsh- 
maelites  and  the  Egyptians,  were  already  circum- 
cised; and  therefore  converts  from  among  them 
could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circumcision. 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have  grown 
out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  find  prevailing 
not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really  pre- 
vailed from  the  peiiod  of  the  Captivity,  if  not,  as 
many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bei.gel,  Uebtr  das  Alter  derjiid.  Pros- 
tbltentaufe,  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuinoel  on 
Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John. — These  usages  of  the 
Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  all 
men  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
prevailed  throughout  all  the  east  ("  Orient*  toto," 
Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judaea  a  province  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers 
( Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  "  Elias  must  first  come  "  (Matt.  xvii.  10  : 
for  this  expectatiou  of  Elias  among  the  Rabbins, 
see  Lightfoot,  Harmony  on  John  i.  21,  vol.  iv. 
p.  402  ;  Wetstein  on  Matt.  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  baptized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who 
was  at  the  same  time  reproving  them  for  their 
sins  and  giving  hope  of  freedom  from  the  afflictions 
which  their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He 
proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — a  phrase  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14, 
in  use  also  among  the  Jews  in  later  times  (see 
Wetstein  and  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2)— 
and  preached  a  baptism  of  repentance  '*  for  the 
remission  of  sins "  (Mark  i.  4).  They  readily 
coupled  in  their  own  minds  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  ac- 
cording to  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  the  sins  of 
Israel  delayed  the  coming  of  Christ  and  that  their 
repentance  would  hasten  it.  John's  baptism,  cor- 
responding with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water 
from  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  seemed  to 
call  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving 
and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and  to  enlist  them- 
selves into  the  company  ol  those  who  were  pre- 
paring for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel. 

Naturally  coinocted  with  all  this  was  an  ex- 
pectation and  "  musing "  whether  John  himself 
"were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii.  15);  and 
when  he  denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question 
which  arose  was  whether  he  were  Elias  (John  i. 
21).  But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either 
Christ  or  Elias,  they  asked,  "  Why,  then,  baptizest 


thou  ?"  (John  i.  25).  It  was  to  them  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  new  state  of  things  that  John's 
baptism  seemed  intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he 
were  not  bringing  them  into  such  a  state  or  making 
them  ready  for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and 
unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins "  ((Hm-tapa  /xtrayoiat  tit  &<pt- 
<r\v  afuxpriiy,  Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardou ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be 
baptized  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples 
received  no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they 
received  the  special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  baptism  with  water  unto 
repentance,  pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt, 
iii.  11).  And  the  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of 
Apollos  who,  though  "  instructed  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord,"  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent 
in  spirit,  speaking  and  teaching  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  yet  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John;  "whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had 
heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  "  (Acts 
xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more  observable  is  the  case 
of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
1-6.  They  were  evidently  numbered  among  Chris- 
tians, or  they  would  not  have  been  called  disciples, 
/xoflrrrof.  But  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  had  believed, 
they  said  that  they  had  not  even  heard  if  there 
was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an  answer  which  may  have 
signified  either  that  they  knew  not  as  yet  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  not  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  or  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
visible  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  the  miraculous  gills 
of  tongues  and  prophecy.  At  all  events  their 
answer  at  once  suggested  to  St.  Paul  that  there 
must  have  been  some  defect  in  their  baptism;  and 
when  he  discovers  that  they  had  been  baptized 
only  unto  John's  baptism,  he  tells  them  that  John 
baptized  only  with  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
"  saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe 
on  Him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is  on 
Jesus  Christ.  When  they  heard  this  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  when 
Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues 
and  prophesied."  A  full  discussion  of  this  history 
would  lead,  perhaps,  too  far  from  the  ground  of 
biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in  the  region  of  dog- 
matic theology.  Yet  we  cannot  but  draw  from  it 
the  inference  that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  sig- 
nificance in  Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  bap- 
tism, that  in  all  probability  for  the  latter  there 
was  only  required  a  confession  of  sins,  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  of  a  desire  for  re- 
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pentance  and  conversion  of  heart  (^erdVoia),  but 
that  tor  the  former  there  was  also  a  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  that  after  Christian  bap- 
tism there  was  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands 
and  the  consequent  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp.  Acts  viii. 
17);  that  though  Christian  baptism  was  never 
repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was 
administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  nad  been  born  of  woman,  and  yet 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual 
import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short 
of  the  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ. 

IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. — Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  Baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  tie  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman  in 
the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminently  holy  life ;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humility 
of  His  carriage,  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  His  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?"  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  born  under  the  Law,  was  desirous  of 
submitting  to  every  ordinance  of  God  (vairar 
tiKcu(xrvvny  -  xdVra  ra  Smaidnara  rov  Btov). 
He  had  been  circumcised  in  His  infancy ;  He  had 
been  subject  to  His  mother  and  Joseph,  He  would 
now  go  through  the  transitional  dispensation,  being 
baptized  by  John  in  preparation  for  the  kingdom. 

No  doubt  it  was  His  will  in  the  first  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  His  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  His  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  His  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  for  ever ;  even  as  after- 
wards His  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  farther  sanction  to  His  injunction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  His  baptism  was  His  formal 
setting  apart  for  His  miuistry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the 
age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the 
Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism,  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
All  these  were  undergone  by.  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
*as  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 


whc:  Jesus  had  gone  np  ont  of  the  water,  the 
heaveas  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  and  thus, 
as  St  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts 
z.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for  u», 
pleading  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice,  and  blessing 
those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  consecration; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism ;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (els  top 
alum  TtTtkttanims,  Heb.  vii.  28 ;  sec  Jackson 
on  the  Creed,  book  ix.  sect.,  i.  ch.  i.). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  *'  came  by  water" 
(1  John  v.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  came  to  His 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  His  youth  to  mani- 
fest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  "  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (lreu.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  iuto  the  world  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  His  birth  and  at 
His  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism  only,  but 
by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were  the  three 
witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  truth  (els  to  cr, 
v.  8),  viz.  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  (v.  5). 

V.  Baptism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. — Whether 
our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted.  The  only 
passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the  question 
is  John  iv.  1 ,  2,  where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  though 
Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples." 
We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as  soon  as  our 
Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him  a 
company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
admitted  into  that  company  by  the  administration 
of  baptism.  Normally,  however,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism  was  by  the 
hands  of  His  disciples.  Some  suppose  that  the  first- 
called  disciples  had  all  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must  hare  pretty  certainly 
been  the  case  with  Andrew  (see  John  i.  35,  37, 40) ; 
and  that  they  were  not  again  baptized  with  water 
after  they  joined  the  company  of  Christ.  Others 
believe  that  Christ  Himself  baptized  some  few  of 
His  earlier  disciples,  who  were  afterwards  authorised 
to  baptize  the  rest.  But  in  any  case  the  words 
above  cited  seem  to  show  that  the  making  disciples 
and  the  baptizing  them  went  together ;  and  that 
baptism  was,  even  during  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry,  the  formal  mode  of  accepting  His  service 
and  becoming  attached  to  His  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  His  own  practice, 
"  Jesus  made  disciples  and  baptized  them  (John 
iv.  I)."1    The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 

warn  ra  tQvyf  0&rK£o»TVf  avrWt 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19),  compared  with  pa&vrac  worn  «■'; 
0a*TTt£n  (John  Iv.  1). 
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comment  on  both ;  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
direction,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  12,  86,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15, 
33,  &c.). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  plain:  the  one  was  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, the  other  is  a  simple  and  salutary  rite. 
Circumcision  seemed  a  suitable  entrance  upon  a  re- 
ligion which  was  n  yoke  of  bondage ;  baptism  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  a  law  of  liberty ;  and  as  it 
was  light  and  easy,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was 
it  comprehensive  and  expansive.  The  command 
was  unlimited,  "  Make  disciples  of  all  nations  by 
baptising  them."  The  arms  of  mercy  were  ex- 
tended to  receive  the  world.  The  "  Desire  of  all 
nations"  called  all  nations  to  accept  His  service. 
Baptism  therefore  was  a  witness  to  Christ's  re- 
ception of  all  men — to  God's  love  for  all  His 
creatures.  But  again,  as  circumcision  admitted  to 
the  Jewish  covenant — to  the  privileges  and  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  that  covenant,  so  bap- 
tism, which  succeeded  it,  was  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Christian  covenant,  to  its  graces  and 
privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service.  It  was  to  be 
the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  the 
accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ.  The  baptized 
convert  became  a  Christian  as  the  circumcised  con- 
vert had  become  a  Jew ;  and  as  the  circumcised 
convert  had  contracted  an  obligation  to  obey  all  the 
ordinances  of  Moses,  but  therewith  a  share  in  all 
the  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  so  the  bap- 
tized convert,  while  contracting  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  Christ's  service,  had  a  share  too  in  all  the 
promises  of  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  We  shall  endeavour 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their  simplest  form, 
nod  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 

VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism.— I.  St.  Peter  (1  Pet. 
lii.  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the 
Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism.' 
The  passage  is  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily  apparent. 
The  Apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those  who  had 
perished  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  ark  was 
a-preparing,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water."  According  to  the  A.  V.,  he  goes 
on,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now 
save  us."    The  Greek,  in  the  best  MSS.,  is  *0  koI 

7/p.as  lurrlrxntov  yvv  <r<6f«  fUhrrur/ia.  

Grotius  well  expounds  amlrvwo*  by  irrivTOtxor, 
"  accurately  corresponding."  The  difficulty  is  in 
the  relative  S.  There  is  no  antecedent  to  which  it 
can  refer  except  SSorro j,  "  water ;"  and  it  seems 
as  if  Hd-ina/ia  must  be  put  in  apposition  with  t, 
and  as  in  explanation  of  it.  Noah  and  his  company 
were  saved  by  water,  "  which  water  also,  that  is 
the  water  of  baptism,  correspondingly  saves  us." 


•  The  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and  the 
cloud  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  tea  represented  tbe 
water,  and  tbe  cloud  represented  the  Spirit  (Greg.  Naz. 
Oral,  xxxlx.  p.  634 :  ifiiwrun  Moivirijt,  dAA'  iv  Man, 
Ecu  rpit  tovtov  iv  vt^ikji  Kax  if  ©oAdtrcnj,  rmruewt  6i 


Even  if  the  reading  were  f,  it  would  most  naturally 
refer  to  the  preceding  SSaros.  Certainly  it  could 
not  refer  to  ki/Jvtov,  which  is  feminine.  We  must 
then  probably  interpret,  that,  though  water  was 
the  instrument  for  destroying  the  disobedient,  it 
was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of  God  for  floating 
the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah  and  his  family ; 
and  it  is  in  correspondence  with  this  that  water 
also,  viz.  the  water  of  baptism,  saves  Christians. 
Augustine,  commenting  on  these  words,  writes  that 
"  the  events  in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of 
things  to  come,  so  that  they  who  believe  not  the 
Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  building,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  like  those  who  believed  not  when  the  ark 
was  preparing ;  whilst  those  who  have  believed  and 
are  baptized  (i.  e.  are  saved  by  baptism)  may  be 
compared  to  those  who  were  formerly  saved  in  the 
ark  by  water"  (Epist.  164,  torn.  ii.  p.  S79). 
'*  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again,  "  was  a 
kind  of  preaching."  "  The  waters  of  the  Deluge 
presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed — punish-  . 
ment  to  the  unbelieving"  (lb.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
planation of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  save  us," 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  different  sentiments.  The 
Apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  ^irfpiirn/id)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God."  And  probably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and  the 
soul.  The  connexion  in  this  passage  between  bap- 
tism and  "  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ "  may 
be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  -  . 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  df  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
the  Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism ;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church;  and  the  different 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  up  as  a  warning 
to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  appeals  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  A.  I.,  who  quotes  Pirke  R.  Kliezer, 
44;  see  also  Schoettgen  in  A.  /.).  The  passage  from 
the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  luminous 
cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people  were 
no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  under  the 
guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  common- 
wealth, and  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land.  It 
is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  resemble  the 
enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a  new  rela- 
tion, under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  common- 
wealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  country, 
though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to  tempta- 
tions, and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  encounter  in 
his  progress.* 


tovto  we.  Kai  Uarikf  &MCU-  V  BaXafftra  rov  v&xtoc, 
4  yt^Xit  nperffiarof.  See  Snicer,  f.  v.  fidwrta/ia.} 
Etc  rhv  Mwo^r  is,  according  to  some,  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses ;  or,  according  to  others,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses 
(as  Chrysost,  Theophylact,  and  others,  In  a.  (.).  Most 
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3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism  was  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  1 1) 
speaks  of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  been 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  («V  &  *«/»irr^(h)T*  ovvrcupivrts 

avr$  iv  t$  jSoirrhrpari.  "  The  aorist  parti- 
ciple, as  so  often,  is  contemporary  with  the  pre- 
ceding past  verb." — Alford  in  A.  /.).  The  obvious 
reason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is,  that 
circumcision  was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church 
and  the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism,  viz. 
"  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  fiesh," 
and  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of 
God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the  circum- 
cision made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of  the 
putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  (iv  t$  mpiropjj  tow  Xpurrov),  i.e. 
by  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  death  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  xx. 
22,  Mark  x.  29,  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  had  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  again  in  Luke  xii.  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows ;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  Him- 
self had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of 
affliction"  (see  Kainoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22 ;  Schleusner, 
s.v.  &awrl(a).  "  To  baptize"  was  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "  to  overwhelm ;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different ;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  profane  authors 
we  always  rind  some  words  explanatory  of  the 
mode  of  the  immersion.'  Is  it  not  then  probable 
that  some  deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  com- 
parison of  death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to 
baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  connexion 
of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul  ?  (See 
below.) 

VII.  Names  of  Baptism. — From  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1 .  "  Baptism  "  (fUtmtrfia :  the  word  0airriv- 
p6s  occurs  only  three  times,  viz.,  Mark  vii.  8 ;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  verb  /3airrifew  (from  /Bdir- 
rtiv,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  ^30  by  the  LXX. 
in  2  K.  v.  14 ;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  used 
fl^aO  for  0iwrurpa.  The  Latin  Fathers  render 
$awri((iv  by  tingere  (e.  g.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  c. 
26,  "  Novissime  mandavit  ut  tingerent  in  Pntrem 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ") ;  by  mergere  (as 
Ambits.  De  Sacramentis,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  "  Intenc- 

plunlv,  however,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  weighty 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  it  means  "  Into 
the  religion  and  law  of  Moses,''  who  was  the  mediator  of 
the  old  Covenant  "  Baptized  Into  Moses,"  therefore,  Is 
antithetical  to  the  expression,  "  Baptized  Into  Christ," 
Itom.  vi.  3,  Gal.  Ill  27. 
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gatus  es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipottntemf 
Dixisti  Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  et"); 
by  mergttare  (as  Tertullian,  De  Corona  MUita,  c 
3,  "Dehinc  ter  mergitamur ") ;  see  Suicer,  s. ». 
avativ.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  flcTT-i- 
feiy  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to 
immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  lie 
Thus  M  fUeris  fcam(6pimt  els  Bare*,  buried 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  jivplau  fiarrt- 
(ifitvos  Qpimaiv,  absorbed  in  thought  (Cbrj- 
sost.).  Tatt  0apvrirais  ipMprtais  0e0car»> 
pJvoi,  overwhelmed  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  See 
Suicer,  ».  v.  $wrrl(a.  Hence  fiHwrurpa  properly 
and  literally  means  immersions 

2.  "  The  Water"  (to  Soap)  is  »  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acta  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Cornelius 
and  his  company;  and  the  Apostle  asked,  "Can 
any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?'  In 
ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been  first  adminis- 
tered, after  that  the  Apostles  laid  on  their  hinds 
and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But  here  the  Spirit 
had  come  down  manifestly,  before  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism;  and  St  Peter  argued,  that  no  ore 
could  then  reasonably  withhold  baptism  (calling  it 
"the  water")  from  those  who  had  visibly  re- 
ceived that  of  which  baptism  was  the  sign  and 
seal.  With  this  phrase,  to  8oo>p,  "  the  water/ 
used  of  baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread  " 
as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42. 

3.  "  The  Washing  of  Water  "  (to  \mrrpiv  Tef 
SJaTos,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Eph.  v.  26.  The  whole  passage  runs, 
"  Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 
water  with  the  word"  (Iva  aMiv  iytioy  *afo- 
plffas  vy  \ovrpf  too  Kotos'  iv  fflfum,  "  that  He 
might  sanctify  it,  having  purified  it  by  the  [well- 
known]  laver  of  the  water  in  the  word,"  EllioottV 
There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  reference  to 
the  bridal  bath;  but  the  allusion  to  baptism  is 
clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal  bath  was 
an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signifying  to  us  the 
spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church. 
And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  before  bong 
presented  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washiog  in  the 
water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom,  Chret. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  iv  ftpm. 
"  by  the  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient  anJ 
unavailing,  without  the  added  potency  of  the  Word 
of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "Not  the  putting 
way  the  filth  of  theflesh,"  Sx.) ;  and  as  the  \ovreir 
TOW  SJotoj  had  reference  to  the  bridal  bath,  » 
there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  tcords  of  be- 
trothal. The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of  be- 
trothal typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  baptism. 
On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language  of  Au- 
gustine is  famous:  "Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid  est 

'  Ae, "  His  morsere  malls."— Tiro.  Jen.  rL  Six. 
Tfl  roiidwpv  jS^srrursinw.— HauoDoa.  Jdkiep.  «•  * 
c  It  Is  unquestionable,  however,  that  It.  Mark  vtL  < 
0a>ri£«7t)ai  Is  used,  where  Immersion  of  the  whole  twlr 
Is  not  Intended.  See  Lightfoot,  in  be. 
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aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Accedit  rerbum  ad  elementum,  et 
tit  sacramentum  "  ( Tract,  80  in  Johan.).  Yet  the 
general  use  of  bypa  in  the  New  Testament  and 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  seem 
to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God  preached 
to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  words  made  use  of 
in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the  larer, 
without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  Ellicott, 
ad  A.  /.)• 

4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration "  (Xovrphv 
■xa\tyyevtcr(as,  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  ")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modern 
commentators  hare  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  admit 
this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably  should 
be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  but  as 
to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  indicates. 
Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "bath"  meant  bap- 
tism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this  context 
by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal  of  sal- 
vation which  Christ  hath  obtained  for  us."  The 
current  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He  tells 
Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be  sub- 
missive to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to  all 
men :  "  for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  erring, 
serving  our  own  lusts ;  but  when  the  kindness  of 
God  our  Saviour  and  His  love  toward  man  appeared, 
not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  performed, 
but  according  to  His  own  mercy  He  saved  us,  by 
(through  the  instrumentality  of)  the  bath  of  rege- 
neration, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (SiA 
\o'rrpov  TOLKrfymalas  Kal  dvaxaivtiafcts  Tlrti- 
paToi  iylov),  which  He  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that,  being  justi- 
fied by  His  grace,  we  might  be  made  heirs  of  eter- 
nal life  through  hope  (or  according  to  hope,  kot' 
i\*lSa)."  The  argument  is,  that  Christians  should 
be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  formerly  disobedient,  but  that  by 
God's  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  better  state,  even  a  state  of  salvation 
(tower  finis)  ;  and  t/iat  by  means  of  the  bath  of 
regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If,  according  to  the  more  ancient  and  common  in- 
terpretation, the  laver  means  baptism,  the  whole 
will  seem  pertinent.  Christians  are  placed  in  a  new 
condition,  made  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
by  baptism,  and  they  are  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  question  na- 
turally arises  in  this  passage.  Does  itvcutaiv&atws 
depend  on  \ovrpov,  or  on  Std  ?  if  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  it,  with  raXiyytvt<rlas , 
dependent  on  Kovrpov,  which  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Vulgate,  we  must  understand  that  the  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  grace  corresponding  with, 
and  closely  allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so 
immediately  coupled  with  it.  But  it  seems  the 
more  natural  construction  to  refer  avaKatv<b<r*eos 
n.  'A.  to  tii,  if  it  were  only  that  the  relative, 
which  connects  with  the  verse  following,  belongs  of 
necessity  to  nvtiparos.  Dean  Alford,  adopting 
the  latter  construction,  refers  the  "washing"  to 
the  laver  of  baptism,  and  the  "renewing"  to  the 
actual  effect,  that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
which  the  laver  is  but  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  not 
novel  and  unknown  in  Scripture  or  theology,  to 
speak  of  renewal  as  the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing 
signified,  in  baptism.  There  is  confessedly  a  con- 
nexion between  baptism  and  regeneration,  whatever 


that  connexion  may  be.  But  "  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  has  been  mostly  in  the  language  of 
theologians  (is  it  not  also  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture?) treated  as  a  farther,  perhaps  a  more  gradual 
process  in  the  work  of  grace,  than  the  tint  breath- 
ing into  the  soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  regenera- 
tion or  new  birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this 
passage  in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  former. 
St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their  heathen 
state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen  vices; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  ye  were  washed  "  (lit.  ye  washed 
or  bathed  yourselves,  avt\oioaa6t),  "  but  ye  were 
sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
It  is  generally  believed'  that  here  is  an  allusion  to 
the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  though  some  connect  "sanctified"  and 
"justified,"  as  well  as  " washed,"  with  the  words 
"  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stanley,  in  foe).  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  reference  to  baptism 
seems  unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acta  ixii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsal,  "  Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  (iyaaras  $dm<rat  xai 
ir &\ovaai  tAj  a/iaprtas  aov,  friKaXtaiiuvos  to 
Hvo/jul  ootou).  See  by  all  means  Calvin's  Com- 
mentary on  this  passage. 

5.  "Illumination"  (Qtrrtanis).  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  QtrrifroSat  "  enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or 
not.  Justin  M.,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost 
all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  QctTKr/iii  as  a  synonym 
for  baptism.  The  Syriac  version,  the  most  ancient 
in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the  word  in  both  the 
passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek 
commentators  so  interpret  it ;  and  they  are  followed 
by  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  and  many  modern  inter- 
preters of  the  highest  authority  (Wetstein  cites 
from  Orac.  Sibyll.  i.  SJoti  ipctrl(t<r9m).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged,  that 
the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  Scriptural,  and 
that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for  baptism  iu 
the  primitive  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here.  If  the 
usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned ;  but  it 
may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures  and  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament.  The  patristic  use 
of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Suicer, 
s.  v.  (fxerurnis,  and  to  Bingham,  E.  A.  Bk.  xi.  ch. 
i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name  according  to 
Justin  Martyr  is,  that,  the  catechumens  before  ad- 
mission to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence 
"  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because  those 
who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in  their 
understanding"  (Apot.  ii.  p.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of 
its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Q&ra- 
yuyta  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (cf. 
rpia  iSam-io-fiara  fuas  fiirtifftus.  Can.  Apost.  i.). 
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Now,  that  Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by 
St.  Paul  the  Christian  "  mystery."  The  "  mystery 
of  God's  will"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "  the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19).  and  other  like  phrases 
are  common  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hardly 
tail  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the  reli- 
gious mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  *'  in  Him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  Himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  God  or  of  godliness.  (1)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  tow  pvaniptov  roirov,  ts  sVrir  Xpurrbs 
eV  Spur.  (2)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles, 
and  Ellicott,  as  we  think  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  tov  pwrniplov  rov  Btov,  Xpurrov, 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with  the  pre- 
ceding passage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it, 
and  interpreted  by  him,  "  the  mystery  of  God, 
even  Christ."  (3)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered,  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians 
does  not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
to  tj)»  tbatfitUa  luxrHipiov  Is  iQaytptitn  k.t.K. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  He  may 
well  be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelli- 
gible, as  being  referrefl  to  Xpurrit  understood  and 
implied  in  ptwrrfiptov.  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilary 
"  Deus  Christus  est  Sad-amentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true;  as  baptism  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service 
of  God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  Qctrurpis,  and  after- 
wards ipanayayla,  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ 
Himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII. — From  the  names  of  baptism  we  must  now 
pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not 
already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  referred  to. 

1 .  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 — "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God '  — has  been  a  well- 
established  battle-held  from  the  time  of  Calvin. 
Hooker's  statement,  that  for  the  first  fifteen  cen- 
turies no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to 
baptism,  is  well  known  (see  Eccl.  Pot.  v.  lix.). 
Zuinglius  was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it 
otherwise.  Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit"  as  a  ir  Si&  tvoiv,  "  the  washing 
or  cleansing  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "  by 
the  Spirit"), "  who  cleanses  as  water,'  referring  to 
Matt.  iii.  11  ("He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  A.  /.)  observes 
that  Lucke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  Sy  8ia  tvoiv, 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt.  iii.  11,  as  now 
generally  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John 
iii.  5) : — "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to 
their  visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Lord 
probably  adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews 
in  this  discourse  with  Nioodemus  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  in  toe. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  viz.  that  our  blessed  Lord  should  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11),  may 


more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  cV  out  tvotr 
Benge!  well  paraphrases  it: — "SpirUut  SaneUi, 
quo  Christus  baptizat,  igneam  vim  habet;  atqut 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspicua  fuit  oralis  hominum  * 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  spoke  of  a  three- 
fold baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  m 
the  shape  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ;  secondly, 
of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  temptation  ( 1  Pet. 
i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the  but  day  i> 
to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13).  It  is, 
however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any  allusion 
to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11.  There  is 
an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  language  betwees 
his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  earthly 
element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  pointing  them 
to  Christ ;  but  He  that  should  come  alter,  i  ipx*~ 
pfvos,  was  empowered  to  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water  of  John's  baptism 
could  but  wash  the  body  x  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
which  Christ  was  to  baptize,  should  purify  the  soul 
as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27:  "For  as  many  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter 
St.  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham. 
Christ — i. «.  Christ  comprehending  His  whole  body 
mystical — is  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom 
the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The  Law,  which 
came  after,  could  not  disannul  the  promises  thus 
made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain  (or  perhaps 
rather  to  manifest)  transgression  (ver.  23).  The 
Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us  for,  and 
leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might  bestow  on 
us  freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in  Him  (ver. 
24).  But  after  the  coming  of  faith  we  are  no 
longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  pedagogue,  but 
we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's  house  (ver.  26 ; 
comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "  For  ye  all  are  God's  sons 
(filii  emancipati,  not  waHts,  but  viol,  Bengel  and 
Ellicott)  through  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For 
as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in)  Christ  (see  Schoetl- 
gen  on  Rom.  xiii.  14).  In  Him  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor 
female ;  for  all  ye  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus "  (ver. 
26-28).  The  argument  is  plain.  AH  Christians 
ore  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  Only- 
begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him  came  into  the 
world,  men  were  held  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state  of  bondage 
under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the  preaching  of 
the  faith,  all  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  clothe 
themselves  in  Him ;  so  they  are  esteemed  as  adult 
sons  of  His  Father,  and  by  faith  in  Him  they  mar 
be  justified  from  their  sins,  from  which  the  Law 
could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii.  37).  The  con- 
trast is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
church:  one  bond,  the  other  free;  one  infant,  the 
other  adult.  And  the  transition-point  is  naturally 
that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ  h 
undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  arc 
claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on  Christ 
and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full-grown 
men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition  there  is 
the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by  faith,  a 
justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  offer. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  <V  M  wtifutri)  we  were  all  baptized  iaw 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  boss! 
or  free,  and  were  nil  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit." 
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Tlie  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile:  under  the  Gospel 
there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii.  16, 
Christ  is  the  seed  (to  nip/ia),  so  here  He  is  the 
body  (to  o~£/w),  into  which  all  Christians  become 
incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and  Gentile, 
bond  and  free,  are  abolished.  By  the  grace  of  the 
same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "  in  one  spirit "  of  Christian 
lore  and  fellowship  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  18),  without 
division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined  in 
baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  His  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit "  (? ¥  Tlvcvpa 
inrmiaihiiifv.  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  eii).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  I  Cor.  x.  3,  17;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Eucharist,  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Rom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12  are  so  closely 
parallel  that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As 
the  Apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages 
views  baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with 
Christ  in  His  death,  and  raised  again  with  Him  in 
His  resurrection.*  As  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
was  laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again, 
so  His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  descends  in 
baptism  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (cV  $, 
sc.  /Ham-hr/urn,  Col.  ii.  1  2)  it  is  raised  up  again 
with  Christ,  through  "  faith  in  the  mighty  working 
of  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  Probably, 
as  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paul  had  brought  for- 
ward baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so 
in  those  now  before  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token 
and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and  resur- 
rection to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the  final 
victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage  in  Colos- 
sians  that  the  early  Christians  so  generally  used 
trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the  three 
days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see  Suicer, 
s.  v.  IwaSio  II.  a). 

IX.  Recipients  of  Baptism. — The  command  to 
baptize  was  coextensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangelized ; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Whosoever  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Evangelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  faith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted ;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  enjoined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
47).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailor  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the 
earthquake  in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
his,  straightway  (Acta  xvi.  33). 

'  "  Merslo  in  bepUsmati',  vel  certe  aqua  superfusa, 
scpuluiram  refert "  (Bengel). 


All  this  appeal's  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  tire  Gospel,  that  it  should  embrace  the 
world,  and  should  be  freely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  He  I  will  in  ne  wise  cast 
out"  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  Himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  " 
(John  iii.  17).  Every  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enrol  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it 
necessary  to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  fre- 
quently insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  careful  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles'  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difference  of  principle.  Conviction 
at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and  strong ; 
the  church  was  rapidly  forming ;  the  Apostles  had 
the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this  led  to  the 
admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  formal  pre- 
paration for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive ;  that  all  were  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invita- 
tion extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  Christ's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infants 
and  their  fitness  for  His  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infants  to  circumcision  and  to  the 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism.  The  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants, 
the  constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  pre-requisite  or 
condition  of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings 
which  seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and 
the  responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken 
its  obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objec- 
tions urged  against  paedo-baptism.  But  here,  once 
more,  we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so 
extensively  occupied  by  controversialists. 

X.  The  Mode  of  Baptism. — The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers  suffi- 
ciently points  to  immersion  as  the  common  mode 
of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the 
river  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.).  Jesus  is  represented  as 
"coming  up  out  of  the  water"  {ivafiaivuv  kwh 
tov  SSotoi)  after  His  baptism  (Mark  i.  10). 
Again,  John  is  said  to  have  baptized  in  Aenon 
because  there  was  much  water  there  (John  iii.  23 ; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  baptism 
to  burying  and  rising  up  again  (Kom.  vi. ;  Col.  ii.) 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably  derived 
from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
ivaSiw ;  Schoettgen,  in  Rom.  vi. ;  Vossius,  De 
Baptismo,  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  the  family  of  the  jailor  at 
Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on  the 
night  of  their  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and  that 
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the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost  (Acts  1!.) 
appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once :  it  being  1 
hardly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases  immersion  j 
should  have  been  possible.  Moreover  the  ancient 
church,  which  mostly  adopted  immersion,  was 
satisfied  with  allusion  in  case  of  clinical  baptism — 
the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  and  Answers. — In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
irordavofuu)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Creed  (see  Suicer,  i.  p.  653).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21),  where  he 
speaks  of  the  "  answer  (or  questioning,  i**p&~ 
T-nfta)  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God"  as  an 
important  constituent  of  baptism,  refers  to  a  cus- 
tom of  this  kind  as  existing  from  the  first  (see, 
however,  a  very  different  interpretation  in  Bengelii 
Qnomon).  The  "form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim. 
i.  13)  and  the  "good  profession  professed  before 
many  witnesses "  (1  Tim.  vi.  12)  may  very  pro- 
bably have  similar  significance. 

XI.  The  Formula  of  Baptism. — It  should  seem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (Matt,  ixviii.  19) 
that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administration 
of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  Church  has 
generally  retained,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:"  yet,  wherever  baptism  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as  in 
"  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  leam  from  the  primitive  Fathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  (see  Suicer,  t.  v.  fkarrlfa) ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  who  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form 
of  words  was  different  from  that  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Sponsors. — There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  the  "  ques- 
tioning" (iwfparrina).  In  very  early  ages  of 
the  Church  sponsors  (called  iviSoxoi,  spoasores, 
susceptorcs)  were  in  use  both  for  children  and 
adults.  The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Ter- 
tullian — for  infants  in  the  De  Baptismo  (c.  18), 
for  adults,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Coroni  Afilitis 
(c.  3 :  "  Iude  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concord  iam 
praegustamus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  araSixo/uu). 
In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  two  or  three 
sponsors  or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present 
(see  above,  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii.  6).  It  is  so 
improbable  that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed 
such  a  custom  from  the  Christians,  that  the  coin- 
cidence can  hardly  have  arisen  but  from  the  Chris- 
tians continuing  the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead.— I  Cor.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (irwtp  ri*  vtKpSv),  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  "  (or, 
"fortJiem?"    Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read  abrwv). 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  (vicaritan  baptismo)  as  existing  among  the 
Maruionites  (Dc  Resur.  Carnis,  c.  48 ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  lib.  v.  c.  10);  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  | 
living  person  under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked 
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whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
xv. ).  Epiphanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  (Baeres.  xxviii.),  which,  ne  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cerinthians  were  a  very  early  sect ;  ac- 
cording to  Irenaeus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errors  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St.  John 
is  said  to  have  written  the  early  part  of  his  Gospel 
against  those  errors ;  but  the  Martionites  did  not 
come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did  St.  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  kind, 
which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to  prevail  among 
heretics  and  ignorant  persons  ?  If  so,  he  no  doubt 
adduced  it,  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem.  "If 
the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  benefit  do  they  ex- 
pect who  baptize  vicariously  for  the  dead?"  The 
very  heretics,  who,  from  their  belief  that  matter 
was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possibility  of  a 
glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  their  supersti- 
tious practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to  be  ex- 
pected; for,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  their 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance. 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  uncommon  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  (comp.  Gal.  iv.  21-31 ;  and  see  Stanley, 
ad  h.  I.).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cor.  xv.)  seems  to 
have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation.  His  words 
are,  "  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example  of  those 
who  were  so  secure  of  the  future  resurrection  that 
they  even  baptized  for  the  dead,  when  by  accident 
death  had  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that  the 
unbaptized  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  number 
of  modem  commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle's 
words.  And — which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to  the 
probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient — we  leam  from  Lightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  xv.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  of  vicarious  ablution  for  such  as  died  under 
any  legal  uncleanness. 

It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  the 
passage  in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians. 
Misinterpretation  of  Scriptural  passages  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ce- 
remony, which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  as 
having  resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in 
question,  wholly  reject  the  notion  that  St.  Paul 
alluded  to  it. 

2.  Chrysostcm  believes  the  Apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
wurrtict  tls  vtKp&v  aydaratrw.  "In  this  faith," 
he  says,  "  we  are  baptized.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  .this. 
St.  Paul  says,  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (rt  Kat  Pawrlfy  vrip  ruy  ytuptir ;  twt- 
4<mt  rtov  aotpdTcov)?  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
{Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv. ;  cf.  Horn.  xiii.  in  Epiit. 
ad  Corinth.).  St.  Chrysostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  Greek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Tertullian  among  the  Latins  (Adv.  Mareion.  lib.  v. 
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c.  10),  and  probably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  (Haer.  xxviii.). 

The  former  of  tlie  two  interpretations  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity ; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its 
favour  (see  Suicer,  i.  p.  642) ;  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult,  even  with  St.  Chrysostom's  com- 
ment, to  reconcile  it  wholly  with  the  natural  and 
grammatical  construction  of  the  words.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  which  seem,  the  most  probable, 
the  variety  of  explanations  is  almost  endless. 
Among  them  the  following  appear  to  deserve  consi- 
deration. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand  ?"  Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxviii. 
6,  where,  according  to  Bengal,  6w4p  will  have  the 
sense  of  near,  close  upon. 

4.  "  Over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That  such 
a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see  Euseb. 
//.  E.  iv.  15  ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  9.  Vossius 
adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  custom  should  have  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul. 

5.  "  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour ;"  where  an 
enallage  of  number  in  the  word  vtKpav  must  be 
understood.   See  Rosenmiiller,  m  loc. 

6.  "  What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  baptized  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ?"  1. 1.  that  so  the 
*\4fM*/ia  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Rom. 
xi.  12,  25 ;  Heb.  xi.  40),  that  "  God  may  complete 
the  number  of  His  elect,  and  hasten  His  kingdom." 
See  Olshansen,  m  loc. 

7.  "What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  ?"  i.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forward  to 
be  baptized,  that  they  may  fill  up  the  company  of 
believers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  interpre- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of  the 
Jens,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  early 
Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  information 
is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  De  Baptism);  Suicer, 
3.  w.  ivatia,  fimrrtfa,  iraS4xopai,  k\ivik6i, 
&c.;  Wetstein,  as  referred  to  above;  Bingham, 
Eccl.  Ant.  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  Dissertations,  lib. 
i. ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. ;  and  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Jftbr.,  as  referred  to  above.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Supplement  to  Baptism. 
The  "  Laying  on  of  Hands  "  was  considered  in 
the  ancient  church  as  the  "  Supplement  of  Bap- 
tism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  by 
which  benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  su- 
perior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards 
an  inferior,  and  by  its  very  form  it  appears  to 
bestow  some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some 
gift  should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing 
that, is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness 
was  thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the 
scapegoat  from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xvi.  21); 
but,  in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which 
God  is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Jacob  accompanies  his  blessing  to  E phi-aim  and 
Manasseh  with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii. 
14) ;  Joshua  is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by 
imposition  of  hands  (Num.  nvii.  18 ;  Deut.  xxxiv. 
9) ;  cures  seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pro- 


phets by  imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and 
the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction, 
stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  people  (Lev.  ix. 

22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in 
blearing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was 
plainly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or 
befitting  (Matt.  xix.  13;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16). 
One  of  the  promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
to  Christ's  followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the 
sick  by  laying  on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  IS);  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  Saul  received  bis  sight 
(Acts  ix.  17)  and  Publius's  father  was  healed  of  his 
fever  (Acts  ixviii.  8)  by  imposition  of  bands. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  the 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostolic  impo- 
sition of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the 
gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viii.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  as  (he  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  prediction — "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  ycur  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  and  on  my 
servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  1  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17, 18,  and  38).  Accordingly  visible  super- 
natural powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift — powers 
which  a  Simon  Magus  could  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (viii.  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be,  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  Prophesying  (xix.  6).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  p.-ayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  described  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order: — - 
1.  The  doctrine  of  Repentance;  2.  of  Faith ;  3.  of 
Baptisms;  4.  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  5.  of  the 
Resurrection ;  6.  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Heb.  vi. 
1,  2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can 
mean  only  one  of  three  things — Ordination,  Ab- 
solution, or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Acts  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Apostles, 
imposition  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  baptized.  The  meaning  of  Ordination  is 
excluded  by  the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  habitual  practice  of  Abso- 
lution at  this  period,  nor  of  its  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Everything 
points  to  that  laying  on  of  hands  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  immediately  succeeded  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  specially  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  His  place  when  He 
departed  (John  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  him- 
self not  only  by  His  gifts,  but  also,  and  still  more, 
by  His  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "the  gift 
of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  prophecy,  of  discerning 
of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of  interpreta- 
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tion  of  tongues "  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  His  graces  are, 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal.  v.  22, 23) : 
the  former  are  classed  as  the  extraordinary,  the  lat- 
ter as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  His 
gifts  in  different  ways  at  different  times,  as  well  as 
in  different  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the 
same  time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts 
were  poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time 
when  the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted. 
At  no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawn. When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  formation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  His  miracles  of  power 
ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On  Confirmation). 
But  He  continued  His  miracles  of  grace.  His  ordin- 
ary gifts  never  ceased  being  dispensed  through  the 
Church,  although  after  a  time  the  extraordinary 
gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  suc- 
ceeding the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  hands  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acts 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  continued.  Why?  Because, 
in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
His  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be  thereby 
increased,  and  His  divine  strength  therein  imparted. 
That  this  was  the  belief  in  the  Apostolic  days  them- 
selves may  be  thus  seen.  The  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands  was  even  then  habitual  and  ordinary. 
This  may  be  concluded  from  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  Hcb.  vi.  2,  where  Imposition  is  classed 
with  Baptisms  as  a  fundamental:  it  may  pos- 
sibly also  be  deduced  (as  we  shall  show  to  have 
been  believed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21,  22,  compared 
with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii.  20;  and  it 
may  be  certaiuly  inferred  from  subsequent  univer- 
sal practice.  But  although  all  the  baptized  im- 
mediately after  their  baptism  received  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  yet  the  extraordinary  gifts  were  not 
given  to  all.  "Are  all  workers  of  miracles?  have 
all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  interpret  ?  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  29).  The  men  thus 
endowed  were,  and  must  always  have  been,  few 
among  many.  Why  then  and  with  what  results 
was  imposition  of  hands  made  a  general  custom? 
Because,  though  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
bestowed  only  on  those  ou  whom  He  willed  to 
bestow  them,  yet  there  were  diversities  of  gifts 
and  operations  (ib.  11).  Those  who  did  not  receive 
the  visible  gifts  might  still  receive,  in  some  cases, 
a  strengthening  and  enlightenment  of  their  natural 
facilities.  "  To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by 
the  same  Spirit"  (ib.  8):  while  all  in  respect  to 
whom  no  obstacle  existed  might  receive  that  grace 
which  St.  Paul  contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the 
"  best  gifts,"  as  "  more  excellent"  than  miracles, 
healing,  tongues,  knowledge  and  prophesying  (ib. 
31),  greater  too  than  "  faith  and  hope"  (xiii.  13). 
This  is  the  grace  of  "  charity,"  which  is  another 
name  for  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart  of  man.  This  was  doubtless  the  belief 
on  which  the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became 
universal  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be 
universally  observed  iu  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
Church.  There  are  numberless  references  or  allu- 
afcns  to  it  in  the  early  Fathers.  There  is  a  possible 
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allusion  to  it  in  Theophilus  Antiochenns,  A.n.  170 
(Ad  Autol.  1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Teitullian,  a.d.  200  (De  Bapt.  c  viii. ;  De  Resvrr. 
Cam.  c.  viii.) ;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  200 
apud  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c  IT);  by  Origen,  a.d.  210 
Horn.  vii.  »»  Ezek.) ;  by  Cyprian,  a.d.  250  (Ep. 
70,  73) ;  by  Finnilian,  a.d.  250  (apud  Cypr.  Ep. 
75,  §8) ;  by  Cornelius,  A.D.  260  (apud  Euxeb.  1.  vi. 
c.  43) ;  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  (loe.  cit.)  derives 
the  practice  fiom  the  example  of  the  Apostles  re- 
corded in  Acts  viii.  Finnilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  "Tbt 
Fathers,"  says  Hooker,  "  everywhere  impute  ante 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  first  Christian  men,  bat,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin. . . .  The  Fathers  there- 
fore, being  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmation  as  an 
ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in  God's 
Church,  although  not  always  accompanied  with 
equal  largeness  of  those  external  effects  which  gave 
it  countenance  at  the  first"  (Eccl.  Pol.  r.  66,  4> 

II.  Time  of  Confirmation. — Originally  Impo- 
sition of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  Bap- 
tism, so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  Bap- 
tismal ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  This 
is  clearly  stated  by  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.  vii. 
viii.),  Cyril  (Caiech.  Must,  iii.  1),  the  aothar 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all 
early  Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
names  a<f>payis,  xfiaua,  sigUban,  signaculum,  are 
applied  to  Baptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of 
Hands.  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23 ;  Greg.  Naz.,  Or. 
40;  Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  DeSpectac. 
xxiv.)  Whether  it  were  an  infant  or  an  adult  that 
was  baptized  Confirmation  and  admission  to  the 
Eucharist  immediately  ensued.  This  continued  to 
be  the  general  rule  of  the  Church  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Churches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  difference 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  be  baptized  together  at  the  great  Festivals  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  iu  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  degrees'  it  became  customary  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptise  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festi- 
vals. Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to 
give  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  defer 
confirmation  to  a  later  time  when  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  The  Eastern 
Churches  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism 
with  which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  West- 
em  Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bi- 
shop. (See  Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv. 
can.  36 ;  Cone.  Tolet.  i.  can.  20 ;  Cone  Anti- 
siodor.  can.  6 ;  Cone.  Bracar.  i.  can.  36  and  a. 
can.  4;  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38  and  77.)  Tertullian 
says  that  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  to  make  ex- 
peditions (excurrat)  from  the  city  in  which  be 
resided  to  the  villages  and  remote  spots  in  order  to 
lay  his  hands  on  those  who  had  been  baptized  or 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  pray  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  (Coat.  Lvetf.  iv.).  TV 
result  was  that,  in  the  West,  men's  minds  bocsov 
accustomed  to  the  severance  of  the  two  ceranctuo 
which  were  once  so  closely  joined — the  more,  as  it 
was  their  practice  to  receive  those  who  had  bats 
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heretieally  or  srhirniatically  baptized,  not  by  re- 
baptism,  but  only  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  By  degrees  the  severance  became  so  com- 
plete aa  to  be  sanctioned  and  required  by  authority. 
After  a  time  this  appendix  or  supplement  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  became  itself  erected  into  a 
separate  sacrament  by  the  Latin  Church. 

III.  Noma  of  Confirmation.— The  title  of  "Con- 
lirmatio  "  is  modern.  It  is  not  found  in  the  early 
Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any  Greek 
equivalent  for  it :  for  rcAefwris  answers  rather  to 
"  cousecratio  "  or  "  perfectio,"  and  refers  rather  to 
baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary  Greek 
word  is  <g>r<rpa,  which,  like  the  Latin  "  unctio," 
expresses  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace.  In 
this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20,  "  Ye 
hare  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in  2  Cor. 
i.  21,  "He  which  hath  anointed  us  is  God,  who 
hath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts."  So  early  a  writer  as  Ter- 
tullian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing  as 
being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposition 
of  hands  (De  Bapt.  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  being  "  de  pristina  disciplina,"  even  in  his 
•lay.  It  is  ceitain  therefore  that  it  must  have  been 
introduced  very  early,  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  two  Scriptural  passages  above  quoted 
imply  its  existence  from  the  very  beginning.  (See 
Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret,  Comm.  in  he.  and 
Cyril  m  Catech.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  aetpayd.  It  was  so 
called  as  being  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  Baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "  sealing "  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "  anointed  by  God. 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Eph.  i.  13, 

In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  ;"  and  again, 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30).  The 
Latin  equivalents  are  sigillwn,  simaculum,  and  (the 
most  commonly  used  Latin  term)  consignatio.  Au- 
gustine (De  Trin.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in  these 
passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confirmation. — The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.  xix.  and  Heb. 
ri.  for  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to 
1  John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Kegarding  it  as  the  con- 
summation of  Uaptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  West.  The  Russian 
Church  defines  it  as  "a  mystery  in  which  the 
baptized  believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  (Longer  Catechism).  The  Latin 
Church  defines  it  as  "  unction  by  chrism  (accompa- 
nied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means  of  which 
he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength  by  the 
institution  of  Christ"  (Liguori  after  Bellarmine). 
The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as  "  a  rite  by 
means  of  which  the  regenerate  are  strengthened  by 
the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  ratifying  the  Baptismal  vow  " 
( Confirmation  Service).  Were  we  to  criticize  these 
definitions,  or  to  describe  the  ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  rite  in  different  ages  of  the  Church,  we  should 
be  passing  from  our  legitimate  sphere  into  that  of 
a  Theological  Dictionary. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
bk.  v.  §66,  Oxf.  1863;  Bellarmine,  De  Sacra- 
mento Confirmationis,  in  libra  De  Controtersiis, 
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torn.  iii.  Col.  Agr.  1629  ;  Daille',  De  Confirmations 
et  Extremd  Unctions,  Genev.  1659;  Hammond, 
De  Confirmatione,  Oxon.  1661  ;  Hall,  On  Impo- 
sition of  Hands,  Works,  ii.  p.  876,  Lond.  1661; 
Pearson,  Lectio.  V.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Minor 
Works,  i.  p.  362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse 
of  Confirmation,  Works,  v.  p.  619,  Lond.  1854 ; 
Wheatly,  Illustration  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
c.  ix.  Oxf.  1846  ;  Bingham,  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, bk.  xii.  Lond.  1856 ;  Liguori,  Theologia 
Moralis,  iii.  p.  468,  Paris,  1845 ;  Hey,  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  Camb.  1841  ;  Mill,  Pratlection  on  Heb. 
VI.  2,  Camb.  1843 ;  Palmer,  Oi-igines  Litwgicae: 
On  Confirmation,  Lond.  1845 ;  Bates,  College 
Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845; 
Bp.  Wordsworth,  Catechesis,  Lond.  1857;  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Notes  in  Greek  Test,  on  Acts  VIII. 
XIX.  and  Heb. '  VI.  Lond.  1860,  and  On  Con- 
firmation, Lond.  1861;  Wall,  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1862.  [F.  M.] 

BA'RTJCH  2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  whoassisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BABZELA/I.    1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg. 

BASTAKD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congregation,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  Table  Talk, 
s.  v.  "  Bastard  "),  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  was 
the  mamzir  OJDD,  A.  V.  "  bastard  "),  who  was 
classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  born  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connexion  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  mamzir,  according  to  the  Mishna 
(Tebamoth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 
is  born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  eveiy 
one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven ;  R.  Joshua, 
every  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring  of 
adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  mamer  or  ma%ser  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  De  Succ.  in  Bon. 
Defunct.,  c.  iii.) : 

"  Manzeribns  scortum,  sed  moecha  nothta  dedit  ortum." 

The  child  of  a  goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  maimer 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzir,  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  slave  and  a  mamzir,  and  of  a 
mamzir  and  female  proselyte.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod," 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzir  specially  signifies  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  wo- 
men of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24,  and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistins 
bastard. 

BATTLE-AX.  [Maul.] 

BAZ'LUTH  (mSx? :  Bao-aA.eW:  Bbsluth\ 
Bazlith  ('Ezr.  ii.  52).' 

BE'DAN.  2.  (Baity;  Alex.  BoJdV.)  Son  of 
Ulam,  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 
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BEER'OTHFTE.  [Beeroth.] 

BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
[Bethel.] 

BETH'LEHEMITE,  THE .  ('Orfol  n»3: 
Bi}0\e</ifTW,oBai0A«<p(rip;  Alex.  Bi)<>A«e>ifTi|r: 
Bethlehemiies).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem.* Jesse  (t  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  Elhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).  [El- 
hanan.] 

BETHO'RON  (BmBapAv :  Alex.  BtStopd :  om. 

in  Vulg.).    Beth-horon  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH'-SHEMITE,  THE  ('tyD^irn'S  : 
i  BatBtraiivtrtTiis ;  Alex.  4  BoiMafiwrlnis :  Beth- 
tamita,  Betlisamitis).  Properly  "  the  Beth-shim- 
shite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth-sheraesh  (1  Sam.  vii. 
14,  18).  The  LXX.  in  the  former  passage  refer 
the  words  to  the  field  and  not  to  Joshua  (to*  tV 
haiSaafivs). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN.  Am.i.5,marg.[AVENl.] 

BITUMEN.  [Slime.] 

BLACK.  [Colours.] 

BOIL.    [Medicine,  ii.  pp.  301 6-304a.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (ne>|TI9, 
miraSslidth)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  English, 
simply  a  place  for  the  head.  Hardy  travellers,  like 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1  K.xix. 
6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  use  of 
a  stone  for  this  purpose ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march 
had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
7,  11,  12,  16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David's  mid- 
night adventure  becomes  more  conspicuously  daring. 
The"piUow"  of  goats  hair  which  Michnl's  cunning 
put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in  her  husband's 
bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13, 16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's  hair,  to  protect 
the  sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes  (Getch.  iii.  p.  101, 
note),  like  the  "  canopy    of  Holofernes. 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dress.]  In  old  Eng- 
lish, as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bonnet" 
was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  Thus  in 
Hall's  Ji4h.  HI.,  fol.  9a  :  "And  after  a  lytle  season 
puttyng  of  hys  boneth  he  sayde:  O  Lorde  God  cre- 
ator of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this  real  me  of 
Englande  and  the  people  of  the  same  bounden  to 
thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shakspere  (Haml.  v.  2) : 
"  Your  bmnet  to  his  right  nse :  'tis  for  the  head." 

BOTCH.  [Medicine.] 

BRIGANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  ren- 
dered in  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  (J**©,  eiry6n: 
66pa(:  lorica)  is  closely  connected*  with  that 
(fl'TB',  thirySn)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"  coat  of  mail "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "  haber- 
geon" (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[ARMS,  p.  Ill  6.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {Diet,  of  Eng. 
Etym.  s.  v.)  says  it  "  was  a  kind  of  scale  armour, 
also  called  Briganders,  from  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands."  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  brigandine  made  of 
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many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet-holes,  which  wns 
gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battel]  of  Issus  " 
(North's  Plutarch,  Alex.  p.  735.  ed.  15&G,. 

"  Hymselfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fauoured  Brif<mders  "  (Hall, 
Eda>.  V.,  fol.  156,  ed.  1550).  The  forms  brigtm- 
taille  and  brigantine  also  occur. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  0.  T. 

1.  p'BK  dphtk  (Ps.  xlii.  1  ["IX  whicb  pro- 
perly denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a 
mountain  gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical 
books,  and  is  derived  from  a  root  &phak,  signifying 
"  to  be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "  stream," 
«  channel,"  "  river." 

2.  "TOP,  ylir  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiii.  3,  10),  as 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xh.  5, 
6.  7. 

3.  ?D»0,  mfcdV  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which 
occurs  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  ms-t 
probnble  conjecture,  signifies  a  "  rivulet,"  or  small 
stream  of  water.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure.  The  Targum  erroneously  renders  it 
"  Jordan." 

4.  ^ru,  nachal,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  torrent-bed  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xri.  4)  and 
to  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3).  It  conespoods 
with  the  Arabic  wady,  the  Greek  xetuo#ovt.  the 
Italian  fiumara,  and  the  Indian  mtUah.  For  far- 
ther information,  see  River. 

BU'ZITE  (»pa :  0ov0r«*  :  Butita).  A  de- 
scendant of  Buz.  The  term  is  applied  to  Eliho, 
who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Ram  or  Aram  (Job 
xxiii.  2,  6). 

G 

CALEB.  "  The  south  of  Caleb  "  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (313)  or  "south  country*  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by"  "Caleb  and  his  descendants 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan 
Joshua  assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron 
to  the  priests,  but  the  "  field  "  of  the  city,  that  in 
the  pasture  and  com  lands,  together  with  the  vil- 
lages, were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb, 
of  Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ex- 
tensive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron 
and  Kurmul,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where 
Caleb's  descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF.   See  p.  743. 

GAPH'THORIM  (D'lFID?:  Vat. omits;  Alex. 
XtupopieipL:  Cap/dorim).  lChr.i.I2.  [CAJWTOR.] 

CAPH'TORIMS  (Dnr»3:  ol  KmOoma: 
Cappadoca).    Deut.  ii.  23.  tCA™TOB-] 

OARMA'NIANS  (Carmonii).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Asia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pereian  Gulf  (2  Esd.  xv.  30).  They  are 
described  by  Stiabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike  race, 
worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to  whoa 
thev  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them  married  till 
he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy  and  presented 
it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his  palace,  liaving 
first  cut  out  the  tongue,  which  was  chopped  up  into 
small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal,  and  in  this  eru- 
dition, after  being  tasted  by  the  king,  was  gi>-cu  » 
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the  warrior  who  brought  it  and  to  hi*  family  to 
eat.  Nearchus  sap  that  most  of  the  customs  of 
the  Carmanians,  and  their  language,  were  Persian 
and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same  testimony  {Ind. 
38),  adding  that  they  used  the  same  order  of  battle 
as  the  Persians. 

in  1  Chr.  ii.  37 ;  Alex.  Kapni)\tlTi)t  in  2  Sam. 
ii.  2,  Kapfir)\l  in  1  Chr.  zi.  37 :  Carmeli,  de  Car- 
melo,  Carmelites).  A  native  of  Carmel  in  the 
mountains  of  J udah.  The  term  is  applied  to  Xabal 
(1  Sam.  ux.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  3)  and  to  Hexrai, 
or  Hezro,  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  37).    In  2  Sam.  iii.  3  toe  LXX.  must 

have  read  "  Carmelitess." 

CAB'MELITESS  (n^DTS:  Kapp4\u>s,  Koo- 
niAta:  Carmeli,  Carmeliti*). '  A  woman  of  Carmel 
in  J  udah :  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  favourite  wife 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Volg.  appear  to 

have  read  ^D"13,  "  Carmelite." 

CAR'MITES,  THE  (*0"!3n :  iXappt;  Alex. 
A  Xapuel :  Charmitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  descended  from  Carmi  2  (Mum.  xxvi.  6). 

CASEMENT.  [Lattice.] 
CAULS  (D'MK  i/arUKta  :  torques).  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "  networks."  The  Old 
English  word  "  caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap  worn  by 
women.  Compare  Chaucer  (  Wyf  of  Bathes  Tale, 
C.T.  1.6599)  s 

"  Let  se,  which  Is  the  proudest  of  hem  alle. 
That  werlth  on  a  coverchlef  or  a  calU." 

The  Hebrew  word  shibistm  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  commentators  connect  it 
with  shibbits,  rendered  "  embroider"  in  Ex. 

xxviii.  39,  but  properly  "  to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  (Lex.  s.  v.)  ex- 
plains shgbtstm  as  "  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
in  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  "  a  kind  of 
network  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarbanel  is  more 
full:  he  describes  them  a*  "headdresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  and  they  were  of  checker- work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  (Celim,  xxviii. 
10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred  from  the 
passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the  commen- 
tators do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it.  It  there 
appears  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  network  worn  as  a 
headdress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it  was  "  a 
figure  which  tbey  made  upon  the  network  for  orna- 
ment, standing  in  front  of  it  and  going  round  from 
one  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the  fact  that  the 
shibtstm  were  headdresses  or  ornaments  of  the  head- 
dress of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 
known  about  them. 

Schroeder  (De  Vest.  Mul.,  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 

O-  J 

and  identified  thibisim  with  the  Arab.  *».„., 
So- 

shomaiseh,  the  diminntive  of  yff  t  &,  shams,  the 

sun,  which  is  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped 
•maroents  worn  by  Arab  women  about  their  necks. 


But  to  this  Geaenius  very  properly  objects  (Jes.  i. 
p.  209),  as  well  as  to  the  explication  of  Jahn 
(ArchSol.  i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "  gause 
veils." 

The  Versions  give  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  inTr\6xia  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
taxrvpL&ovs,  "  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  gloss,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  rtXa/iuvas,  "  belts." 
The  Targum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
vaguely  render  it  "their ornaments." 

CHAMBERLAIN  (oW/ud:  arcarius). 
Erastus,  "  the  chamberlain"  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
was  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Roman 
Christians  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  ad- 
dressed to  them  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  The  office  which 
he  held  was  apparently  that  of  public  treasurer,  or 
arcnrius,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These 
arcarii  were  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  public  chest  (area  publico),  and  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the 
accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  In  the  Glossary 
of  Philoxenus  the  wont  oiKorfpus  is  explained  6  M 
■njs  Situoaias  rpaa-c'fijt,  and  in  the  Pandects  the 
term  arcarius  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to 
public  or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  glosses  quoted  by 
Suicer  (Thesatir.)  we  find  arcarius  explained  by 
4to!«ktJ)s  xpvtroS,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Version  have  placed 
"  receiver  "  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted 
the  word  quaestor  aerarii.  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  oeconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  Pancirollus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  aedile.  Theophylact  rendered  it 
i  SiotKwr))*,  6  Trpavorrrh'  vqt  w6\tas  KoplrSou, 
and  is  followed  by  Bexa,  who  gives  procurator. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Marm.  Oxon.  (p.  85,  ed. 
1732)  we  find  N«i\*>  oIkovoV?  'Ao-fur;  and  in 
another,  mention  is  made  of  Miletus,  who  was 
oeconomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  p.  26 ;  see  Pri- 
deaux's  note,  p.  477).  Anothei  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci. 
7,  ed.  Scnliger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  "  Se- 
cundus  Arkarius  Reipublicae  Amerinorum;"  but 
the  one  which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given 
by  Otellius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  "  arca- 
rius provincial  A  ermine." 

For  further  information  see  Reinesius,  Syntagm. 
Inscr.  p.  431,  La  Cerda,  Advert.  Sacr.  cap.  56, 
Eisner,  05s.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  68,  and  a  note  by  Reinesius 
to  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  p.  515,  ed.  1732. 

Our  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oUoyinot  by  "chamberlain."  In  Stow's  Survey 
of  London  (b.  v.  p.  162,  ed.  Strype)  it  is  said  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London :  "  His  office 
may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting  the 
customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all  other 
payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the  city." 

The  office  held  by  Blastus,  "  the  king's  chamber- 
lain (rbv  M  tov  Koirwvos  rov  £atf*iA«'a*f),"  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honour  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  oar  version  gives  "  that  was  over  the 
king  s  bedchamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  praefectus  cubiculo  (Suet.  Dom.  16). 

For  Chambebxain  as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see 
ECNUCH,  p.  590  6. 

H2 
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0HELCI  A8  (XfA«io»:  Helcias).  1.  Ancestor 
of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hiikiuh  the  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7). 

CHEM'ABIMS,  THE  (DnOSil :  ol  Xo- 

ixaptft;  Alex,  ol  Xofiap*tn :  aruspices,  aeditui). 
This  word  only  occurs  in  the  tent  of  the  A.  V.  in 
Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  rendered  "  idola- 
trous priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x.  5  "  priests,"  and  in 
both,  cases  44  cheinarim  *'  is  given  in  the  margin. 
So  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  it 
is  exclusively  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  false 
worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  term  of  foreign 

origin.    In  Syriac  the.word  J*-2&'*X3,  cimr$,  is 

found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5, 12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah, 
while  in  Is.  lxi.  6  it  denotes  the  priests  of  the  true 
God,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself. 
The  root  in  Syriac  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  and  hence 
c&mrd  is  supposed  to  denote  a  mournful,  ascetic 
peison,  and  hence  a  priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab. 

AajI,  abS,  and  Syr.  "MM,  in  the  same 

sense).  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  black,"  because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  black 
garments ;  but  this  is  without  foundation.  [Idol- 
atry, p.  858.]  In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix. 
H5  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render 
the  Greek  vian6pov,  "  a  temple  keeper."  Compare 
the  Vulg.  aeditui,  which  is  the  translation  of  Cliem- 
arim  in  two  passages. 

CHETTIQI  (X«Tr«ff>;  Alex.  X«TT<cf>: 
Cethim),  1  Macc.  i.  1.  [Chittim.] 

OHIN'NEROTH  (JlVlJS,  nVl?3:  Kmp&9, 

Xtvtpit;  Alex.  XmptSel,  Xtvvtpttx  Ceneroth), 
Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.  [Chinnereth.J 

CHRISTIAN  (Xpumavds:  Cf.ristiama).  The 
disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere 
about  a.d.  43.  The  name,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is  clear  that 
the  appellation  "  Christian  "  was  one  which,  though 
eagerly  adopted  and  gloried  in  by  the  early  followers 
of  Christ,  could  not  have  been  imposed  by  them- 
selves. They  were  known  to  each  other  as  brethren 
of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as 
believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished  by 
the  same  endeavours  after  holiness  and  consecration 
of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren  (Acts  xv.  1, 
23 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (Acts  ix.  26,  it  29), 
believers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Horn.  viii.  27,  xv.  25). 
But  the  outer  world  could  know  nothing  of  the 
true  throe  and  significance  of  these  terms,  which 
were  in  a  manner  esoteric ;  it  was  necessary  there- 
fore that  the  followers  of  the  new  religion  should 
have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the  contemptuous 
Jew  they  wen?  Nazarenes  and  Gal  linearis,  names 
which  carried  with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence 
ef  the  places  whence  they  sprung,  and  from  whence 
nothing  good  and  no  prophet  might  come.  The 
Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  acorn  which  these 
names  expressed,  and  had  thev  endeavoured  to  do 
so  they  would  not  hare  denied  the  glory  of  their 
Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  those  whom  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  the  followers  of  a  pretender. 
The  name  "Christian,"  then,  which,  in  the  only 
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other  cases  where  it  appears  in  the  N.T.  (Acts 
xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  16:  corap.  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
44),  is  used  contemptuously,  could  not  have  been 
applied  by  the  early  disciples  to  themselves,  uor 
could  it  have  come  to  them  from  their  own  nation 
the  Jews ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could 
have  so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Antioch, 
where  the  first  Church  was  planted  among  the  hea- 
then. It  was  manifest  by  the  preaching  of  the 
new  teachers  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jews, 
so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked  by  the  heathen  them- 
selves ;  and  as  no  name  was  so  frequently  in  their 
mouths  as  that  of  Christ,*  the  Messiah,  the  An- 
ointed, the  people  of  Antioch,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and  taking  Christ  to  be  a 
proper  name  and  not  a  title  of  honour,  called  his 
followers  Xpurruwot,  Christians,  the  partisans  of 
Christ,  just  as  in  the  early  struggles  lor  the  Empire 
we  meet  with  the  Caesariani,  PompeUni,  and  Oo 
taviani.  The  Latin  form  of  the  name  is  what 
would  be  expected,  for  Antioch  had  long  been  a 
Roman  city.  Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conferring  nicknames 
(Procop.  Pen.  ii.  8,  p.  105).  The  Kmperor  Julian 
himself  was  not  secure  from  their  jests  (Anm. 
Marc.  xxii.  14).  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  driven 
from  the  city  by  the  insults  of  the  inhabitants 
(Philostr.  Tit.  Apoli.  iii.  16).  Their  wit,  how- 
ever, was  often  harmless  enough  (Ludan,  De  Saltat. 
76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
name  "  Christian"  of  itself  was  intended  as  a  term 
of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would  naturally  bi 
used  with  contempt. 

Suidas  (s.  v.  Xpttrrtawoi)  says  the  name  was 
given  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  ap- 
pointed Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who 
were  formerly  called  Nazarenes  and  Galilaeans  had 
tneir  name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to 
Malalas  (Chronoy.  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Evodius 
himself,  and  William,  of  Tyreliv.  9)  has  a  story 
that  a  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose. 
Ignatius,  or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Mag- 
nesians  (c  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(lxii.  2,  12)  as  first  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter 
and  Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But 
reasons  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  XfrqOTtavol,  arising 
]  from  a  false  etymology  (Lact,  iv.  7  ;  Tertullian, 
Apol.  c.  3 ;  Suet.  Claud.  25),  by  which  it  was 
derived  from  xpiurris. 

CHURCH  ('EititAqo-fa). — (I.)  The  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonian  languages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
Cire,  Circe,  Cyric,  Cyricea ;  English,  Church ; 
Scottish,  Kirk ;  German,  Kirche ;  Swedish,  Syria ; 
Danish,  Kyrhe;  Dutch,  Karie;  Swiss,  KUche; 
Frisian,  Titer i ;  Bohemian,  Cyrkew ;  Polish, 
Cerkiew ;  Russian,  Zerkow),  and  answers  to  the  de- 
rivatives of  fTtKAiprfa,  which  are  naturally  found  in 
the  Romance  languages  ( French,  Eglise ;  Italian, 
Chiesa;  old  Vaudois,  Oleisa;  Spanish,  Iglesii), 
and  by  foreign  importation  elsewhere  (Gothic, 
Aik'klliji ;  Gaelic,  Eaglais;  Welsh,  Egltrys; 
Cornish,  Eglos).  The  word  is  generally  said  to  he 
derived  from  the  Greek  Kvptaxiv  (Walafrid  Strabo, 
De  Rebus  Ecclesiast.  c.  7;  Suicer,  s.  v.  Kvpuucir; 
Glossarium,  s.  v. "  Dominicum ;"  Cnsauboo,  Exercit. 

•  "  Christ,"  and  not "  Jesus,"  Is  the  term  most  oon.awaiv 
applied  to  our  Lord  In  the  Epistles. 
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Baron,  xiii.  §  rviii. ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  liii.  1 ; 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iz. ;  Bereridge,  On  the 
Thtrty-A'ine  Articles,  Art.  xix. ;  Wordsworth, 
TheophUia  Anglicanue,  c.  1 ;  Gieaeler,  Ecclet. 
History,  c  1 ;  Trench,  Study  of  Word*,  p.  75). 
But  the  derivation  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  the  following :  (1.) 
a  similarity  of  sound ;  (2.)  the  statement  of  Walafrid 
Strabo ;  (3.)  the  fact  that  the  word  Kvpuutiir  was 
undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the  sense 
of  "a  Church,"  as  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.),  of 
Neocaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Laodicea  (Can. 
xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  Trullo  (Can.  Ixxiv.), 
to  Maximin's  Edict  (in  Euseb.  H.  E.  ix.  10),  to 
Kusebius'  Oration  in  praise  of  Constantino  (c. 
xviii.),  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar 
use  of  "  Dominicum  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Kuffi- 
nus,  &e:  (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  having  passed 
as  a  theological  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonian  languages.  (5.)  The  analogous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Kthiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signifies  '*  the  house  of  Christ." 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  little  acquaintance 
with  philology  to  know  that  (1.)  similarity  of 
sound  proves  nothing,  and  is  capable  of  raising 
only  the  barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  mediaeval 
writer's  guess  at  au  etymology  is  probably  founded 
wholly  on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worth- 
less as  the  derivations  with  which  St.  Augus- 
tine's works  are  disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa 
from  Kvpuutir  in  his  Dizionario  Storico  ecclesi- 
astico,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  derives  the  words 
vuter,  mutter,  from  the  Greek  through  the  Latin, 
herr  fiom  heros,  moner  and  monath  from  jt^nj,  ! 
in  the  same  breath  as  kirc/ie  from  Kvptaxiv). 
(3.)  Although  Kupuuciv  is  found,  signifying  "a 
church,"  it  is  no  more  the  common  term  used  by 
Greeks,  than  Dominicum  is  the  common  term  used 
by  Latins.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  missionaries 
and  teachers,  and  adopted  by  them  so  decidedly  as 
to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign  language.  (4.)  Nor  is  j 
there  any  probable  way  pointed  out  by  which  the  , 
importation  was  effected.  Walafrid  Strabo,  indeed 
(loo.  cit.),  attributes  it,  not  obscurely,  so  far  as 
the  Teutonic  tongues  are  concerned,  to  Ulfilas ;  and  ! 
following  him,  Trench  says  (loc.  cit.),  "  These  , 
Goths,  the  first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
first  therefore  that  had  a  Christian  vocabulary, 
lent  the  word  in  their  turn  to  the  other  German 
tribes,  among  others  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers." 
Had  it  been  so  introduced,  Ulfilas'  "  peaceful  and 
populous  colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the 
pastures  below  Mount  rloemus  "  (Milman,  i.  272) 
could  never  have  affected  the  language  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  race  in  all  its  dialects.  But  in  matter  of 
tact  we  find  that  the  word  employed  by  Ulfilas  in 
his  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  any  derivative 
of  Kvpituciv ;  but,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
aikUisjo  (Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  etpoasim). 
This  theory  therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with 
it  any  attempt  at  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
word  passed  across  into  the  Teutonic  languages.  No 
special  hypothesis  has  been  brought  forward  to  ac- 
count for  its  admission  into  the  Slavonic  tongues,  and 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  , 
the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
Greek  missionaries  in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt 
a  term  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  which 
they  hardly,  if  at  all,  used  in  oidinary  conversaticj 
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amongst  themselves.  (5.)  Further,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  word  should  hare  passed  into  these 
two  languages  rather  than  into  Latin.  The  Roman 
Church  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  and 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Church  into  the 
Latin  tongue ;  but  this  word  was  not  cyriacum ; 
it  was  ecclesia ;  and  the  same  influence  would  no 
doubt  have  introduced  the  same  word  into  the 
northern  languages,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at  all. 
(6.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  examples  of  a  Greek 
word  being  adopted  into  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
except  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  On  the  whole, 
this  etymology  must  be  abandoned.  It  is  strange 
that  Strabo  should  have  imposed  it  on  the  world  so 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted. There  was  probably  some  word  which,  in 
the  language  from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
are  descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  ol 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  differentdialects,  was  adopted  by  tht 
Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  circus,  circulus,  and  with  the  Greek 
iciicXos,  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh  cylch,  oyl, 
cynchle,  or  caer.  Lipsius,  who  was  the  first  to 
reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probably  right 
in  his  suggestion,  "  Credo  et  a  circo  Kirck  nostrum 
esse,  quia  veterum  templa  ins  tar  Circi  rotunda'* 
{Epist.  ad  Belgas,  Cent.  iii.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  ixK\n<rla  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
(TwaAc (V,  and  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, or  by  legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary classical  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designated  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signification,  and 
was  either  used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acta 
xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted  (1)  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii. 
16,  ap.  LXX.) ;  (2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congre- 
gation of  the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38  ;  Heb. 
ii.  12;  Ps.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xixi.  30,  ap.  LXX.). 
It  was  in  this  last  sense,  in  which  it  answered  to 

that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied 

by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation. The  word  iKK\i\aia,  therefore,  does  not 
carry  us  back  further  than  the  Jewish  Church.  It 
implies  a  resemblance  and  correspondence  between 
the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the  recently  established 
Christian  Church,  but  nothing  more.  Its  etymo- 
logical sense  having  been  already  lost  when  adopted 
by  and  for  Christians,  is  only  misleading  if  pressed 
too  tar.  The  chief  difference  between  the  words 
"ecclesia"  and  "  church,"  would  probably  consist 
in  this,  that  "ecclesia"  primarily  signified  the 
Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, while  the  first  signification  of  "  church  " 
was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  imparted  its 
name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Qospels. — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice.  Each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church ;"  xviii.  17,  "  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ').  In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St. 
Mark,  St,  Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expres- 
sion kingdom  of  heaven.  St.  John  once  uses  the 
phrase  kingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occa- 
sionally speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxL 
31,  43\  and  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv. 
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23,  xiii.  19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is 
theSou  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx. 21,  thy  kingdom, 
i.e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  the 
Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  times  as 
the  Kingdom.  Other  descriptions  or  titles  are  hardly 
tound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  Christ's  household 
(Matt.  x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  the  world  (r.  13, 
15),  Christ's  Hock  (Matt.  xzvi.  31 ;  John  x.  1),  its 
members  ai  e  the  branches  growing  on  Christ  the  Vine 
(John  xv.) :  but  the  general  description  of  it,  not 
metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it  is  a  kingdom. 
In  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  formally,  j 
as  elsewhere  virtually,  identified  with  <tK«Ai)o~ia.  | 
From  the  Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was 
about  to  establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  was  to  be  the  substitute  lor  the  Jewish 
Church  and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction 
(Matt.  xxi.  43).  Some  of  the  qualities  of  this  king-  , 
dom  are  illustrated  by  the  paiables  of  the  tares,  the 
mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl,  j 
the  draw-net:  the  spiritual  laws  and  principles  by 
which  it  is  to  be  governed,  by  the  parables  of  the 
talents,  the  husbandmen,  the  wedding  least,  and 
the  ten  virgins.  It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  , 
it  (John  xviii.  36).  It  is  to  embrace  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  means 
of  entrance  into  it  is  Baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
The  conditions  of  belonging  to  it  are  faith  (Mark 
xvi.  16)  and  obedience  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Partici- 
pation in  the  Holy  Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of 
membership,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the  life 
of  its  members  (Matt.  xxvi.  26;  John  vi.  51; 
'  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its  members  are  given  to  Christ 
by  the  Father  out  of  the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ 
into  the  world;  they  are  sanctified  by  the  truth 
(John  xvii.  19) ;  and  they  are  to  live  in  love  and 
unity,  cognizable  by  the  external  world  (John  xiii. 
34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to  be  established  on  the  Rock 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  as  confessed  by  Peter,  the  re- 
presentative (for  the  moment)  of  the  Apostles  (Matt, 
xvi.  18;.  It  is  to  have  authority  in  spiritual  cases 
(Matt,  xviii.  17).  It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of 
Christ's  presence  and  protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be 
never  overthrown  by  the  power  of  hell  (xviii.  19). 

IV.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Act*  and  in 
the  Epistles — its  Origin,  Nature,  Constitution,  and 
Growth. — From  the  Gospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to  His 
Apostles  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church. 

Its  Origin. — The  removal  of  Christ  from  the  earth 
had  left  his  followers  a  shattered  company  with  no 
bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  except  the 
memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had  lost, and  the  re- 
collectiou  of  hisinjunctions  to  unity  and  love,  together 
with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  His  presence  which 
were  vouchsafed  them.  They  continued  together, 
meeting  for  prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for 
Christ's  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  numbered  in  all  some  140  persons,  namely, 
the  eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the  Lord's  mother, 
his  brethren,  and  120  disciples.  They  had  faith  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  work  before  them  which 
they  were  about  to  be  called  to  perform  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they  rilled  up  the 
immber  of  the  Twelve  by  the  appointment  of 
Matthias  "to  be  a  true  witness"  with  the  eleven 
"  of  the  Resurrection."  The  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  Spirit, 
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who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  thi  Father 
and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  combined  them 
once  more  iuto  a  whole — combined  them  as  thot 
never  had  before  been  combined,  by  an  internal  anil 
spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.  Before  they  had  been 
individual  followers  of  Jesus,  now  they  became  his 
mystical  body,  animated  by  His  Spirit.  The  nu- 
cleus was  formed.  Agglomeration  and  development 
would  do  the  rest. 

Its  Nature. — St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  converted 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  "Then  they  that  gladly 
received  his  woid  were  baptized. . .  .aud  they  con- 
tinued stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  aud  fel- 
lowship, arid  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayeis" 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  conditions  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentance  and  faith ;  (2)  Apos- 
tolic Doctrine;  (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apostles; 
(4j  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (5)  Public  Worship.  Every 
requisite  for  church-membership  is  here  enumerated 
not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for  future 
ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well  as  inclu- 
sive, negative  as  well  as  positive.  St.  Luke's  defi- 
nition of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  baptized,  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connexion  with  the  Apostles 
is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  administered, 
and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest  defi- 
nition (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  likewise 
the  best.  To  this  body  St.  Luke  applies  the  name 
of  "  The  Church  "  (the  first  time  that  the  word  is 
used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing)  and  to  it,  consti- 
tuted as  it  was,  he  states  that  there  were  daily 
added  of  ax(6fitvoi  (ii.  47).  By  this  expression 
he  probably  means  those  who  were  "  saving  them- 
selves from  their  untoward  generation  "  (ii.  40), 
"  added,"  however, "  to  the  Church "  not  by  their 
own  mere  volition,  but  "by  the  Lord,"  and  so 
become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by  His 
Spirit,  and  described  by  St.  Paul  as  "delivered 
from  the  power  of  dar  kness  and  translated  into 
the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  "  (Col.  i.  13).  St 
Luke's  treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he 
does  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods, 
which  he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the 
members  of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  32),  is 
specially  declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (  v.  4), 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (camp. 
Acts  ix.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xi.  17),  the 
Christian  Church  is  described  as  being  a  branch 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creatiou,  but  a  development 
of  that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  in  the 
Patriarchal  and  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is  de- 
scribed (Rom.  xii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  different  offices,  to 
exhibit  tire  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian ;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  members  of  His  Church  are 
members  of  Christ's  body,  of  His  flesh,  of  His  bones 
(Eph.  v.  23,  30;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19),  to  show  the 
close  union  between  Christ  and  His  people.  Again, 
as  the  temple  of  God  built  upon  the  foundation- 
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atone  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  and,  by  a 
slight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
God  dwells  by  His  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  pro- 
phets forming  the  foundation,  and  Jesus  Christ  the 
chief  corner-stone,  i.  «.  probably  the  foundation 
corner-stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of 
the  saints  and  the  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19). 
But  the  passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our 
subject  in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  "  Endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God,  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all."'  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle:  (1)  unity  of  Headship,  "  one  Lord;"  (2) 
unity  of  belief,  "  one  faith  ;"  (3)  unity  of  Sacra- 
ments, "  one  baptism ;"  (4)  unity  of  hope  of  eter- 
nal life,  "  one  hope  of  your  calling  "  (corap.  Tit.  i. 
2) ;  (5)  unity  of  love,  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace ;"  (6)  unity  of  organisation,  "  one 
body."  The  Church,  then,  at  this  period  was  a 
body  of  baptized  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jesns  as  the  Christ,  and  in  the  revelation  made  by 
Him,  who  were  united  by  having  the  same  faith, 
hope,  and  animating  Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  same  spiritual  invisible  Head. 

What  was  the  Constitution  of  this  body  1  — 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3140 
members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles, 
(2)  previous  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  We  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts ;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart.  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes,  Apostles  and  converts — Teachers 
and  taught.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  morally  but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon, 
however,  its  numbers  grew  so  considerably  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  mem- 
bers should  come  together  in  one  spot.  It 
became,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  congregations. 
But  its  essential  unity  was  not  affected  by  the  acci- 
dental necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for 
public  worship ;  the  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the 
same.  The  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth  would  doubtless  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  l\ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "  every  house  " 
where  their  converts  assembled  "teaching  and 
preaching,"  and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  distribut- 
ing "  the  common  goods  "  as  each  had  need  "  (ii. 
46,  iv.  35,  v.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  for 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  "  the  number  of  disciples  was  "  so  greatly 
"multiplied"  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
fulfil  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  per- 
formed, retaining  the  functions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  office  of*  these  Seven  is 
to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  Sioxoroi  elsewhere 


found.  They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Scripture,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they  were  extra- 
ordinary officers  appointed  for  the  occasion  to  see 
that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their  fair  share  of 
the  goods  distributed  amongst  the  poor  believers, 
and  that  they  had  no  successois  in  their  office.  If  this 
be  so,  we  have  no  account  given  us  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Diaconate :  the  Deacons,  like  the  Pres- 
byters, are  found  existing,  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  brought  into  existence  are 
not  related.  We  incline,  however,  to  the  other 
hypothesis  which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of 
the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach,  they  were 
likewise  invested,  almost  immediately  after  their 
appointment,  with  the  power  of  preaching  to  the 
unconverted  (vi.  10)  and  of  baptizing  (viii.  38). 
From  this  time  therefore,  or  from  about  this  time, 
there  existed  in  the  Church — (1)  the  Apostles ;  (2) 
the  Deacons  and  Evangelists ;  (3)  the  multitude  of 
the  faithful.  We  hear  of  no  other  Church-officer 
till  the  year  44,  seven  years  after  the  appointment 
of  the  deacons.  We  find  that  there  were  then  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  officers  named  Presbyters 
(xi.  30)  who  were  the  assistants  of  James,  the  chief 
administrator  of  that  Church  (xii.  17).  The  cir- 
cumstances of  their  first  appointment  are  not  re- 
counted. No  doubt  they  were  similai  to  those  under 
which  the  Deacons  were  appointed.  As  in  the  year 
37  the  Apostles  found  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
ministry  was  too  great  for  them,  and  they  therefore 
placed  a  portion  of  it,  viz.  distributing  alms  to  the 
brethren  and  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the 
deacons,  so  a  few  years  later  they  would  have  found 
that  what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too 
burdensome,  and  consequently  they  devolved  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordained  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  i.  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  xv.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  v.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28 ; 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1, 2 ;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations 
(Jam.  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  full  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem— (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of 
the  whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  tor  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation  ;  (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  distributing  the  common  goods  among 
the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  established  in  the 
Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  those  who  were  called  Presbyters 
in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name  of  Bishops 
(Phil.  t.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Tit.  i.  7)  or  of 
Presbyters  (1  Tim.  v.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
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order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  The 
Apostles,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  ( Acta  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighbourhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
cution of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.  The 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  impri- 
sonment and  flight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  Apostles.  One  remained  behind — 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  whom  we  identify 
with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
[James].  He  had  not  the  same  cause  of  dread  as 
the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and  general  cha- 
racter would  have  made  him  an  object  of  popu- 
larity with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with  the 
Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested,  and 
from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration  of  Acts  xii. 
17  ;  xv.  13, 19;  Gal.  ii.2,9, 12  ;  Acts  Hi.  18,  will 
remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  Indeed,  four  years 
before  Herod's  persecution  he  had  stood,  it  would 
seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (Gal.  i.  18,  19 ;  Arts 
lx.  27),  aud  it  has  been  thought  that  he  received 
special  instructions  for  the  functions  which  he  had 
to  fulfil  frMn  the  Lord  Himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  7 ; 
Acts  i.  3).  Whatever  his  pre-eminence  was,  he 
appears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating  it. 
The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem 
was  again  followed  by  the  Pauline  Churches.  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive  title, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  addressed 
to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests 
with  regard  to  whose  conduct  aud  ordination  St. 
Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  v.  17, 
19 ;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superintend  the 
Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the  Church-officers 
consisted  of— (1)  Apostles;  (2)  Bishops  or  Priests; 
(3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists.  When  the  Apostles 
were  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence,  they 
delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in  common  to 
one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in 
Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died  off,  these  Apostolic 
Delegates  necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been 
established  in  every  country,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
large  town  where  there  were  several  bishops  or 
priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  lievelation.  These  superintendents 
appear  to  be  addressed  bv  St.  John  under  the  name 
of  Angels.  With  St.John's  death  the  Apostolic 
College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gates or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  authority 
only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In  the 
next  century  we  fiud  that  these  officers  bore  the 
name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or  Bishops 
had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually 
dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry,  and 
applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented  what 
James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  Theodoret  says  expressly,  "  The  same  persons 
were  anciently  called  promiscuously  both  bishops 
and  presbyters,  whilst  those  who  are  now  called 
bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortly  after,  the 
name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  as  were 
apostles  indeed,  aud  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to 
those  before  called  apostles  "  ( Corn,  in  /.  Tim.  in.  I). 
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There  are  other  names  found  in  the  Acta  and 
in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown  backward 
by  early  ecclesiastical  history  shows  us  to  hare  been 
the  titles  of  those  who  exercised  functions  which 
were  not  destined  to  continue  in  the  Church,  but 
only  belonging  to  it  while  it  was  being  brought 
into  being  by  help  of  miraculous  agency.  Such 
are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
28;  Eph.  it.  11),  whose  function  was  to  proclaim 
and  expound  the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  inter- 
pret God's  will,  especially  as  veiled  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1  ;  Bom.  xii.  7  ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Eph.  iv.  1 1)  and  |nators  (Epb.  iv.  11) 
whose  special  work  was  to  instruct  those  already 
admitted  into  the  fold,  as  contrasted  with  the 
evangelists  (ibid.)  who  had  primarily  to  instruct 
the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
\aflaiuera  which  were  vouchsafed,  and  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speaking  ecsta- 
tically with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of  tongues, 
i.  c.  explanation  of  those  ecstatic  utterances,  and  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  i.e.  a  power  of  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  suppueed  possessors  of  spiritual 
gifts  y  1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching  (xdfurpa  StSamXias. 
Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28)  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  the  word  of  wisdom 
and  the  word  of  knowledge  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps 
with  "  faith  "  (ib.  9),  with  the  gift  of  government 
(xdpurfia  Kv&tpr4<rtus,  ib.  28),  and  with  the 
gift  of  ministration  (xdpuruxi  tuucorlas  or  im- 
A^ect,  Rom.  xii.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28).  These 
X<u>(o*M«To>  whether  extraordinary  or  ordinary, 
were  "  divided  to  every  man  as  the  Spirit  willed," 
according  to  the  individual  character  of  each,  and 
not  officially.  Those  to  whom  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy, teaching,  and  government  were  vouchsafed 
were  doubtless  selected  for  the  office  of  Presbyter, 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  ministration  for  the 
office  of  Deacon,  in  the  Apostles  they  all  alike 
resided. 

lis  external  Growth. — The  3000  souls  that  were 
added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by  new 
converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  S|«aking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,  and 
"  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  by  baptism.  In  Philistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  proselyte  (viii. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Righteousness, 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of  by 
name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius'  companions  were  Gentiles,  and  by 
their  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
cided by  the  agency  of  St.  Petcn,  approved  by  the 
Ajiostles  and  Jewish  Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul.  This 
great  event  took  place  after  the  peace  caused  by 
Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  occurred 
a.d.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year  before  the 
famine,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.D.  44  (xi.  26, 
29).    Galilee  had  already  been  evangelized  as  well 
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as  Judaea  and  Samaria,  though  the  special  agent  in 
the  work  is  not  declared  (ii.  31). 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gentile  Church, 
bo  tar  as  wo  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three  journeys  he  carried 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  invari- 
ably to  hare  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the 
Sabbath  at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  tirst 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he 
next  identitied  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (xvii.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all,  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4),  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (xvii.  5).  On  finding  his 
words  rejected  by  the  Jews  he  turned  from  them  to 
the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity  in 
Rome,  A.D.  63-65,  bad  the  effect  of  forming  a  Church 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in  the  impe- 
rial city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by  a  few 
Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread  the 
Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens,  Eusebiua,  Jerome, Chrysostom).  The  death 
of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Home,  A.  D.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  70 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  before  St.  John  fell 
asleep,  in  98,  the  Petrineand  Pauline  converts,  the 
Churches  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  untircum- 
cision,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  from  Macedonia 
to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  may  have 
penetrated  beyond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Its  further  Qrowth. — As  this  is  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it.  There  were 
three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the  borders  of 
the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  world.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
within  her  borders  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes,  thus  win- 
ning, or  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Lombardy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Sla- 
vonian nations.  The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted 
to  the  fourth  century — the  second  to  the  ninth 
century — the  third  (beginning  before  the  second 
had  censed)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
We  do  not  reckon  the  Nestorian  missionary  efforts 
in  the  seventh  century  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  nor  the  post-Keformation  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  for  these 
attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results.  Nor 
again  do  we  speak  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
iu  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  because 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  except  perhaps  in  the 
cast  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  within  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

V.  Alterations  in  its  Constitution. — We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in 
the  Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons; 
(3)  in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the 


•  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  this  class  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  suffragan  bishops,  by  the  still 
unrepealed  '26th  Henry  Vill.  c.  14,  by  which  twenty-six 


Deacons;  (4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Pres- 
byters, and  the  Deacons ;  (5)  in  those  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons.  And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates  came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of 
Bishop,  which  was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  and 
thenceforward*  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Ignatius'  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated 
form)  and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to 
us  are  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  Pearson's  Vmdiciae 
It/natianae,  part  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's  Vicegerents 
(Cyprian,  Ep.  55  (or  59)  with  Rigaltius'  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (Id.  Ep. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45)  Firmilian,  Jerome), 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  "  sedes  aposto- 
lica.  They  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals  whether 
their  see  was  "  at  Rome  or  at  Eugubium." 

Within  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  difference  of  rank  though  not  of  order.  Below 
the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of  country- 
bishops  (chorepiscopi)  answering  to  the  archdeacons 
of  the  English  Church,  except  that  they  had  re- 
ceived episcopal  consecration  (Hammond,  Beveridge, 
Cave,  Bingham),  and  weie  enabled  to  perform  some 
episcopal  acts  with  the  sanction  of  the  city-bishops. 
Their  position  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  filth  cen- 
tury they  began  to  decay  and  giadually  died  out.* 
Above  the  city-bishops  there  were,  in  the  second 
century  apparently,  Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third, 
Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the 
chief  bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire 
which  was  called  a  province  (<Vcu>x'<0-  His  see 
was  at  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  he  pre- 
sided over  his  suffragans  with  authority  similar 
to,  but  greater  than,  that  which  is  exercised  in 
their  respective  provinces  by  the  two  archbishops 
in  England.  The  authority  of  the  patriarch  or 
exarch  extended  over  the  still  larger  division  of  the 
civil  empire  which  was  called  a  dioecese.  The  eccle- 
siastical was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  exi- 
gencies and  after  the  model  of  the  civil  polity. 
When  Constantine,  therefore,  divided  the  empire 
into  13  dioeceses,  '*  each  of  which  equalled  the  just 
measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  "  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.), 
the  Church  came  to  be  distributed  into  13  (includ- 
ing the  city  and  neighbouihood  of  Rome,  14)  dioe- 
cesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  national  churches. 
There  was  no  external  bond  of  government  to  hold 
these  churches  together.  They  were  independent 
self-ruled  wholes,  combined  together  into  one  greater 
whole  by  having  one  invisible  Head  and  one  ani- 
mating Spirit,  by  maintaining  each  the  same  faith 
and  exercising  each  the  same  discipline.  The  only 
authority  which  they  recognised  as  capable  ot 
controlling  their  separate  action,  was  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  ;  and  these  Councils  passed  canon  after  canon 
forbidding  the  interference  of  the  bishop  of  any  one 
dioecese,  that  is,  district,  or  country,  with  the  bishop 
of  any  other  dioecese.  "  Bishops  outside  a  '  dioe- 
cese 'are  not  to  invade  the  Churches  across  the 
borders,  nor  bring  confusion  into  the  Churches," 
says  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 


towns  were  named  as  the  scats  of  bishops,  who  were  to 
act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  In  which  they  were  . 
situated. 
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tinople,  "lest,"  says  the  eighth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  "  the  pride  of  worldly  power 
be  introduced  under  cover  of  the  priestly  function, 
and  by  little  and  little  we  be  deprived  of  the  liberty 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  deliverer  of  all  men, 
has  given  us  by  his  own  blood." b  But  there  was 
a  stronger  power  at  work  than  any  which  could  be 
controlled  by  canons.  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  each  the  seats  of  imperial  power,  and  symp- 
toms soon  began  to  appear  that  the  patriarchs  of 
the  imperial  cities  were  rival  claimant*  of  imperial 
power  in  the  Church.  Rome  was  in  a  better  po- 
sition for  the  struggle  than  Constantinople,  for, 
besides  having  the  prestige  of  being  Old  Home,  she 
was  also  of  Apostolic  foundation.  Constantinople 
could  not  boast  an  Apostle  as  her  founder,  and  she 
was  but  New  Rome.  Still  the  imperial  power  was 
strong  in  the  East  when  it  had  fallen  in  the  West, 
and  furthermore  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  so 
far  dispensed  with  the  canons  and  with  precedent 
in  respect  to  Constantinople  as  to  grant  the  patri- 
arch jurisdiction  over  three  dioeceses,  to  establish  a 
right  of  appeal  to  Constantinople  from  any  part  of 
the  Church,  and  to  confirm  the  decree  of  the  second 
Council,  which  elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople 
above  that  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  It  was 
by  the  Pope  of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt 
attempt  at  erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made; 
and  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  was 
fiercely  and  indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Con- 
stantinople, said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying 
the  patriarchal  system  of  government  (lib.  v.  43 ; 
ix.  68);  by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of 
Universal  Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist 
(lib.  vii.  27,  83),  invading  the  rights  of  Christ, 
und  imitating  the  devil  (lib.  v.  18).  John  of 
Constantinople  failed.  The  successors  of  Gregory 
adopted  as  their  own  the  claims  which  John  had 
not  been  able  to  assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
False  Decretals  of  Isidore,  and  of  Gratian's  Decie- 
tum,  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  and  Innocent  111. 
reared  the  structure  of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  Papal  Monarchy.  From  this 
time  the  federal  character  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  was  overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became 
wholly  despotic,  and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocratical  government  was  and  is  maintained, 
the  still-cherished  title  of  Oecumenical  Patriarch  in- 
dicates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  prevented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Universal  Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  further  change  of  constitution  occurred. 
A  great  part  of  Europe  revolted  from  the  Western 
despotism.  The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden 
returned  to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form 
of  government  after  the  model  of  the  first  centuries. 
In  parts  of  Germany,  of  Fiance,  of  Switzerland,  and 
of  Great  Britain  a  Presbyterian,  or  still  less  defined, 
form  was  adopted,  while  Rome  tightened  her  hold 
on  her  yet  remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all 
peculiarities  of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and, 
by  depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  of  the 
Church  over  which  she  had  sway  into  a  jealous 
centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  existing  Church. — Its  members  fall  into 
three  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek  Churches, 
the  Latin  Churches,  the  Teutonic  Churches.  The 
orthodox  Greek  Church  consists  of  the  Patriarchate 

h  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  Nicaca ;  it,  lii.,  vL  oC  Constan- 
tinople; I,  viiU  of  Ephesus;  ix.,  xvil,  xxvii„  urn,  of 
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of  Constantinople  with  135  sees,  of  Alexandria  with 
4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees,  of  Jerusalem  with 
13  sees,  of  the  Russian  Church  with  65  sees ;  besides 
which,  there  are  in  Cyprus  4  sees,  in  Austria  1 1 
sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in  Montenegro  1  see,  in 
Greece  24  sees.  To  these  must  be  added— (1.)  the 
Nestorian  or  Chaldaean  Church,  once  spread  from 
China  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  ruled  by  twenty-five  Metropolitans  and 
a  Patriarch  possessing  a  plenitude  of  power  equal 
to  that  of  Innocent  III.  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  I 
143),  but  now  shrunk  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malabar. 
(3.)  The  Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  resident  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The 
Maronites  with  9  sees.  (5.)  The  Copts  with  13 
sees.  (6.)  The  savage,  but  yet  Christian  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligent 
and  active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
distracted  body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  Latin  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  262 
sees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  Holland  with  1 1,  of 
Austria  with  64,  of  Germany  with  24,  of  Switzerland 
with  5.  Besides  these,  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See  is  acknowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops,  10 
African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36  Pre- 
lates scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant. 

The  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in  Africa, 
and  15  in  Australia  and  Ocennica;  of  the  Church 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  with  1 7  sees ;  of  the  Churches 
of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  scat- 
tered congregations  elsewhere.  The  members  of  the 
Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to  number  80,000,000, 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Piotestant  Churches  90,000,000, 
of  the  Latin  Churches  170,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

VII.  Definitions  of  the  Church.— The  Greek 
Church  gives  the  following:  "The  Church  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments  "  (Full  Catechism  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, Catholic,  Eastern  Church,  Moscow,  1839). 
The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "the  company  ot 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  profession  of  tot 
same  faith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth  "  (Bellarm.  De  Eccl.  Mil.  iii.  2 
see  also  Devoti  Inst.  Canon.  1,  §iv.  Komae,  1818). 
The  Church  of  England,  "  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and 
the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same"  (Art.  xix.).  The  Lutheran 
Church,  "a  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  rightly 
administered"  {Confessio  Augustana,  1631,  Art. 
vii.).  The  Confessio  Helvetica,  "  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men  called,  or  collected  out  of  the  world, 
the  communion  of  all  saints "  (Art.  xvii.).  The 
Confessio  Saxonica,  "a  congregation  of  men  em- 
bracing the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  rightly  using  the 
Sacraments"  (Art.  xii.).  The  Confessio  Bel  pea. 
"  a  true  congregation,  or  assembly  of  all  faithful 
Christians  who  look  for  the  whole  of  their  salvation 
from  Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  being  washed  by  His 
blood,  and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  Spirit" 
(Art  xxvii.). 
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These  defiaitioos  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
different  tedious  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  esta- 
blished by  God  on  earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King — it  is  a  divinely  organized  body,  the 
members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst  them- 
selves, and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  in  and  animates  it ;  it  is  a  spi- 
ritual but  visible  society  of  men  uuited  by  constant 
succession  to  those  who  were  personally  united  to 
the  Apostles,  holding  the  same  faith  that  the  Apostles 
held,  administering  the  same  sacraments,  and  like 
them  forming  separate,  but  only  locally  separate, 
assemblies,  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  This  is 
the  Church  according  to  the  Divine  intention.  But 
as  God  permits  men  to  mar  the  perfection  of  His 
designs  in  their  behalf,  and  as  meu  have  both  cor- 
rupted the  doctrines  and  broken  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  we  must  not  expect  to  see  the  Church  of 
Holy  Scripture  actually  existing  in  its  perfection  on 
earth.  It  is  not  to  be  found,  thus  perfect,  either  in 
the  collected  fragments  of  Christendom,  or  still  less 
in  any  one  of  these  fragments ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  those  fragments  more  than  another  may 
approach  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which 
existed  only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time 
sufficiently  to  develop  themselves  to  do  their  work. 
It  has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker, 
in  his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
wide  a  basis ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  framed  (Eccl.  Pol.  v.  68,  6).  As  in  defining  a 
man,  he  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  those  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religions  which  are  not  Christian.  This  difference 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  object 
of  its  contemplations  and  the  motive  of  its  actions. 
The  Church,  therefore,  consists  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  blessed  Saviour  of 
mankind,  who  give  credit  to  His  Gospel,  and  who 
hold  His  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal  life,  in 
honour.  To  go  further,  would  be  not  to  define  the 
Church  by  that  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is, 
i.  «.  to  declare  the  being  of  the  Church,  but  to 
define  it  by  accidents,  which  may  conduce  to  its 
well  being,  but  do  not  touch  its  innermost  nature. 
From  this  view  of  the  Church  the  important  conse- 
quence follows,  that  all  the  baptized  belong  to  the 
visible  Church,  whatever  be  their  divisions,  crimes, 
misbeliefs,  provided  only  they  are  not  plain  apostates, 
and  directly  deny  and  utterly  reject  the  Christian 
faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is  professedly  different  from 
infidelity.  "  Heretics  as  touching  those  points  of  doc- 
trine in  which  they  fail ;  schismatics  as  touching  the 
quarrels  for  which  or  the  duties  in  which  they  divide 
themselves  from  their  brethren;  loose,  licentious, 
and  wicked  persons,  as  touching  their  several  offences 
or  crimes,  have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  of 
(iod — the  Church  which  is  sound  and  sincere  in  the 
doctrine  which  they  corrupt,  the  Church  that 
keepeth  tho  bond  of  unity  which  they  violate,  the 


Church  that  walketh  in  the  laws  of  righteousness 
which  they  transgress,  this  very  true  Church  of 
Christ  they  have  left— howbeit,  not  altogether  left 
nor  forsaken  simply  the  Church,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  which  they  continue  built  notwithstanding 
these  breaches  whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  top 
asunder"  (v.  68,  7). 

VIII.  T.=  Faith,  Attribute!,  and  Notes  of  the 
Church. — The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  Oecumenical  Councils 
of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed 
in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been  the 
local  Creed  of  Home,  which  was  the  chief  Apostolic 
see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of  the  same  Creed, 
made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian  errors,  is  found  in 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  Confessions  of 
Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem  (a.d.  1672),  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  (commonly  known  as  Pope 
Pius'  Creed,  a.d.  1564),  of  the  Synod  of  London 
(a.d.  1562),  of  Augsburg,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  &c., 
stand  on  a  lower  level,  as  binding  on  the  members 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  but  not  being  the 
Church's  Creeds.  The  attributes  of  the  Church  are 
drawn  from  the  expressions  of  the  Creeds.  The 
Church  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic. 
Its  Unity  consists  in  having  one  object  of  worship 
(Eph.  iv.  6),  one  Head  (Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body 

Rom.  xii.  5),  one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  oue  faith 
ib.  13),hope(ib.  12),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same 
sacraments  (ib.  x.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts 
ii.  42).  Its  Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit, 
the  means  of  grace  which  it  offers,  and  the  holiness 
that  it  demands  of  its  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its 
Catholicity  consists  in  its  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  coufined  as  the  Jewish  Church 
to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  in  its  enduring  to  the 
end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) ;  in  its  teaching  the 
whole  truth,  and  having  at  its  disposal  all  the  means 
of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man.  Its  Apostolicity  in 
being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  (Eph. 
ii.  20),  and  continuing  in  their  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship (Acts  ii.  42).  The  notes  of  the  Church  are 
given  by  Bellarmine  and  theologians  of  his  school, 
as  being  the  title  "  Catholic,"  antiquity,  succession, 
extent,  papal  succession,  primitive  doctrine,  unity, 
sanctity,  efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  its  authors, 
miracles,  prophecy,  confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end 
of  opponents,  temporal  good-fortune  (Bellarm. 
Contr.  torn.  ii.  lib.  iv.  p.  1293,'  Ingoldst.  1580): 
by  Dean  Field  as  (1)  the  complete  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith;  (2)  the  use  of  certain  appointed 
ceremonies  and  sacraments;  (3)  the  union  of  men 
in  their  profession  and  in  the  use  of  these  sacraments 
under  lawful  pastors  (Of  the  Church,  bk.  ii.  c  ii. 
p.  65).  It  is  evident  that  the  notes  by  which  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  must  differ 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  Church  accepted 
by  the  theologian  who  assigns  them,  because  the  true 
notes  of  a  thing  must  necessarily  be  the  essential 
properties  of  that  thing.  But  each  theologian  is 
likely  to  assume  those  particulars  in  which  he 
believes  his  own  branch  or  part  of  the  Church  to 
excel  othi'rs  as  the  notes  of  the  Church  Universal. 

IX.  Distinctions.—"  For  lack  of  diligent  observ- 
ing the  differences  first  between  the  Church  of  God 
mystical  aud  visible,  then  between  the  visible 
sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more  sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
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have  tan  committed"  (Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  1, 9). 
The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate  (1)  the 
place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to  worship  (pos- 
sibly 1  Cor.  iiv.  19; ;  (2)  a  household  of  Christians 
(Col.  iv.  15);  (3)  a  congregation  of  Christians  as- 
sembling from  time  to.  time  for  worship,  but  gene- 
rally living  apart  from  each  other  (Rom.  xvi.  1) ; 
(4)  a  body  of  Christians  living  in  one  city  as- 
sembling for  worship  in  different  congregations  and 
at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  I);  (5)  a  body  of 
Christians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (1  Cor. 
xiii.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including 
sound  and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  bap- 
tised professors  of  Christianity,  orthodox,  heretical, 
and  schismatical,  moral  or  immoral ;  (7)  the  visible 
Church  exclusive  of  the  manifestly  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  mystical  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  the  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  ore  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  their  Saviour's 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and  of 
some  members  of  the  Church  Militant  (John  x.  28 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22) ;  (9)  the  Church  Militant,  that  is,  the 
Church  in  its  warlare  on  earth — identical  therefore 
with  the  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, consisting  of  those  who  have  passed  from 
this  world,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  Paradise,  and 
to  be  glorified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word  may 
be  fairly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is  plain 
that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialists  without  a 
clear  understanding  in  which  sense  it  is  used,  inex- 
tricable confusion  must  arise.  And  such  in  fact  has 
been  the  case. 

X.  Literature.— <-On  the  Nature  of  the  Church 
the  following  books  may  be  consulted: — Cyprian, 
De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,  Op.  p.  75,  Amst.  1700. 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Commonitorium,  Vien.  1809; 
in  English,  Oxf.  1841.  Cranmer,  Works,  i.  376, 
ii.  11,  Cambr.  1843.  Ridley,  Conference  with 
Latimer,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843.  Hooper,  Works,  ii. 
41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon,  Works,  i.  293,  H.  41, 
Cambr.  1843.  Hooker.  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68, 
§6  and  78,  Oxt.  I860.  Beliarmine,  De  Coneiliis 
et  Ecclesia  Disputat.  i.  1084,  Ingolds.  1580. 
Andrewcs,  Works,  viii.  Oxf.  1854.  Field,  Of  the 
Churcli,  Cambr.  1847.  Laud,  Conference  with 
Fisher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Works,  v. 
Lond.  1849.  Bramhall,  Works,  i.  ii.  iii.  Oxf. 
1842.  Thorndike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844.  Be- 
veridge,  On  Art.  XIX.,  Works,  vii.  357,  and  De 
Metropolitanis,  xii.  38,  Oxf.  1848.  Hammond, 
Works,  ii.  Oxf.  1849.  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  Art.  IX.  Oxf.  1833.  Bingham,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Christian  Church,  Lond.  1856  ;  ana  in 
Latin,  Halae,  1751.  De  Marca,  JJe  Concordia 
Siicerdotii  et  Imperii,  Paris,  1663.  Thomassini, 
Vetus  et  Ifova  Ecclesiae  Vitcipiina,  Lucae,  1728. 
Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  Lond.  1842. 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  relations  with  the 
Church,  Lond.  1839  ;  Church  Principles  considered 
in  tlieir  results,  Lond.  18+0.  Wordsworth,  Theo- 
philus  Anglkanus,  Lond.  1857,  and  in  French, 
1861.  Harold  Browne,  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,  On  AH.  XIX.  Lond.  1862.  Bates, 
Lc-  tiu-es  on  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  1845. 
Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  Lond.  1852.  Coxe, 
Calendar  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  New  York,  1863. 

On  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Kuse- 
bius,  Historia  Ecclesitistica,  Oxou.  1838,  and  (to- 
gether with  his  continuators,  Socrates,  Sozonieu, 


Theodore t,  Evagrius,  Philostorgius,  and  Theodoras 
Lector)  Cantab.  1720.  Mansi,  ConcUiunan  Oot- 
lectio,  Florence,  1759;  Centuriae  Magdetrurgenses, 
Basil,  1559.  Baronius,  Annates  Ecclesiastici, 
Lucae,  1738.  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  c.  xv. 
Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclisiastique,  Brux.  1713.  Tille- 
mont,  Me'inoirespourservir  a  r histoire  ecclisiastique 
des  six  premiers  sticks,  Paris,  1701.  Mosheim. 
Inst.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Helmst.  1755,  and  in  re- 
vised translation  by  Stubbs,  Lond.  1863.  Keander, 
AUgem.  Oeschichte  der  Christl.  Relig.  u.  Kircke, 
Hamb.  1825;  and  in  T.  T.  Clark's  translation. 
Edinb.  1854.  Dollinger,  Oeschichte  der  Christl. 
Kirche,  1833,  and  in  Cox's  translation,  Lond.  1840. 
Gieseler,  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Kurtz,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  Haum- 
garten,  Apostolic  History,  all  in  T.  T.  Clark's 
series,  Edinb.  1854-1860.  Cave,  Lux*  of  the 
Fathers,  Oxf.  1840;  and  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  Historia  Literaria,  Oxf.  1740 ;  I/Aubigne, 
History  of  the  Reformation,  London,  1833.  Bates, 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lond.  1852. 
Blunt,  Church  in  the  Three  first  Centuries,  Lond. 
1856.  Hardwick,  Historyofthe  Christian  Chunk, 
Cambr.  1853-1856.  Robertson,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Lond.  1854.  Bright,  History  of 
the  Church,  Oxf.  1860.  De  Pressens*\  Histoire 
Ecclisiastique,  Paris,  1858. 

On  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. — Le 
Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  Paris,  1732.  Assemani, 
Bibiiotheoa  Orientalis,  Home,  1765.  Renaudot, 
Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collect  iu,  Paris,  1720. 
Mouraviefi",  Church  of  Russia,  Oxf.  1 842.  Xeale, 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1847,  and  1850. 
Badger,  The  Nestorians  and  their  Ritual,  Lond. 
1852.  Palmer,  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  Stanley,  Lectures  on 
the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  1862. 

On  the  History  of  the  Latin  Church. —  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  Lond.  1854.  Greenwood, 
Cathedra  Petri.  Lond.  1858.  Kanka,  History  J 
the  Popes,  translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Lond.  1851. 

On  tie  History  of  the  Church  of  England. — Bede, 
Histor.  Ecclesiast.  Oentis  Anglorum,  Oxf.  1846. 
Ussier.  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates, 
WorJts,  v.  vi.  Collier  Ecclesiastical  History  0/ 
Great  Britain,  Lond.  1845.  Burnet,  History  oj 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  On. 
1829.  Southey,  Book  of  Vie  Church,  Lond.  1837. 
Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  Lond. 
1839.  Short,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  CAnre* 
of  England,  Lond.  1840.  Churton,  Early  Eng- 
lish Church,  Lond.  1841.  Massingberd,  History 
of  the  English  Reformation,  Lond.  1842;  and  in 
French,  1861.  Stubbs.  Rcgistrum  Sacnim  An-ilt- 
canum,  Oxf.  18581  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Arcs- 
Jrishovs  of  Canterbury,  Lond.  I860,  bebary.  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England,  from  1635  to  1717, 
Lond.  1860.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Maanae  Britan- 
niae  (a  new  edition  is  in  preparation  by  the  OT- 
t'ord  University  Press).  Skinner,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  Lond.  1788.  Russell,  History  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  Lond.  1834.  Mant,  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Lond.  1841.  King, 
Church  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845.  Ander- 
son, History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  Lond.  1845. 
Wilberforce,  History  of  tlv.  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  Lond.  1844.  [F.  M.] 

COLLEGE,  THE  (mSTBil:  i,  fuurtrd: 
Secunda).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the  A.  V. 
that  Huliiah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
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in  the  college,"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
"  the  college  "  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which 
has  "  house  of  instruction,"  a  schoolhouse  supposed 
to  hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple. 
This  translation  must  have  been  based  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  mislmeh,  "repetition," 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito-.^yriac,  and 
the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a  place  for  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a  place  where 
copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  18 ; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  Hashi,  after  quoting  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is  a  gate  in  the 
[Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which  is  the  gate  of 
Huldah  in  the  treatise  Middoth  [i.  3],  and  some 
translate  r0t7D3  without  the  wall,  between  the 
two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part  (tnishneh)  to 
the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially  the  opiuion 
of  the  author  of  Quaett.  in  Libr.  Reg.  attributed 
to  Jerome.  Keil's  explanation  (Comm  in  loc.)  is 
probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Mislmeh  was  the 
"lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  ^  SaAtj  *i\is 
(Ant.  xr.  11,  §5),  and  built  on  the  hill  Akra. 
Ewald  (on  Zeph.  i.  10)  renders  it  Netatadt,  that 
is,  Bezetha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  explained  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  wen  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  eo," 
that  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Huldah's 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  Brat  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
like  these  there  is  no  end. 

OYP'BIANS  (Kmrpfoi:  Cyprii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.'29).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
possessed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions orponryof  (tol  vavapxos  teal  apx'tp*?* 
6  Kara  tV  wice*  (comp.  Boeckli,  Corp.  Insc.  No. 
2624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  castle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king. 

D 

DAN  (pi :  om.  in  LXX. :  Dan).  Appar- 
ently the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason,  as 
one  of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  (Ex.  xivii.  19).  Ewald  conjectures  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxy. 
3,  but  his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it 
is  adopted  by  Ftirst  {Handle.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skilful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xirv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  tribe.  But  for  this 
view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  little  foundation,  if 
we  consider  the  connexion  in  which  the  name  occurs. 

DAN'ITES,  THE  (WJ :  i  Aeu-<,  AaV, 
i  AdV,  ol  AaviTat ;  Alex.  4  AdV,  el  Aw-iraf : 
Dan).  The  desceniants  of  Dan,  and  members  of 
his  tribe  Mudg.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  1 , 11 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 


DARI'US.  4.  (Aapefos;  Alex.  Aap/oj: 
Arius).  A  reus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1 
Mace.  xii.  7).  [AREOS.] 

DED'ANDI  (D'JTj:  AoiJdV:  Dedanim,. 
Is.  xxi.  13.  [Dedan.] 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  iyStnraroi,  "  proconsul "  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12, 
xix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shaks.  Hen.  VI It.  iii.  2 : 

M  Plague  of  tout  policy. 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland.*' 

DO  RA  (A«pa:  Dora).  1  Mace  xr.  11,  13, 
25.  [Dor.] 

DOSITH'EUS  (A»<r(9eoi:  Dositheus,  Dosi- 
thaeus).  1.  One  of  the  oiptains  of  Judns  Macca- 
beus in  the  battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii. 
19,24). 

2.  A  horse-soldier  of  Bacenor's  company,  a  man 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian  (2  Mace, 
xii.  35). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylua,  a  Jew,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  at  Kaphia  (3  Mace.  i. 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Theodotus  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  to 
the  Syiiac  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  low  rank  (SotjuoV  Tiva),  who  was  slain  instead 
of  his  master.  Polybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was 
the  king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositheus 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain. 

E 

E'BAL  (^3>JJ  :  Toi/tyA,  Toi^A ;  Alex. 
TaoM\  in  1  Chr. :  Ebal).  1.  One  of  the  sons  o! 
Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 

2.  (om.  in  Vat,  MS. ;  Alex.  IVfudV :  ffebal). 
Oual  the  son  of  Joktan  (l  Chr.  i.  22 ;  comp.IGeu. 
x.  28).  Eleven  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  read  72tV 
in  1  Chr.  as  in  Gen. 

E'BEB  ("Q»:  'a/Wr»:  Heber).  1.  Son  of 
Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12  j.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  surrounding 
villages. 

2.  ('A/MS).  A  priest,  who  represented  the 
family  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

E'DEN  (fig :  'I»o«d>  ;  Alex.  'IvaodV  : 
Eden).  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  family  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2  ('OSo/i).  Also  a  Levite,  contemporary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding, -who  under 
Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over  the  freewill  offer- 
ings of  God  '  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

EGYPTIAN  (+X!SD,  masc.;  finXO,  fern.: 
hlytrrus,  Atyv*rta,'Aegypthu),  EGYPTIANS 
(pnV»,masc;  7tf*")VO,  fern.;  DnXO:  AJ-ytf- 

irrtot,  yvvcuictt  Alyiwrov :  Aegjjptii,  Aeq'jptine 
mulieio).    Natives  of  Egypt.    The  word  most 
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commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Mitsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately  to 
translated  in  many  cases. 

EK/BONITES,  THE  ('jVipSHX  D'JTpJKl: 
4  'AmcafwWTTft,  ol  'AmaAaWrcu  :  Accaronitae). 
The  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (Josh.  ziii.  3  ;  1  Sam. 
v.  10).  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  rend  "  Esh- 
kalonites."  ' 

EL-PA'BAN  (JTKB  ^»K:  4  repe/JWot  rij» 
vapdV;  Alex.  1)  rept/ilyBos  r.  campettria 
Miaran).  Literally  "  the  terebinth  of  Paran" 
\Gea.  xiv.  6).  [Paban.] 

E'NOS  "E«Sr :  £no>).    The  son  of 

Seth ;  properly  called  Enoch,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  11  ;  Luke  iii.  38). 

E'NOSH.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr. 
i.  1). 

EPH'EAIMITE  (WOK  :  'E«y<««Ti)j  ;  Alei. 
ix  tov  'E<ppat/i :  Ephrathaeia).  Of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  ;  elsewhere  called  M  Ephrathite "  (Judg. 
xii.  5).   f Ephraim,  p.  566,  note c.] 

EBAS'TUS  ("Epoirrof :  Eraatus).  1.  One  of 
the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
who  with  Timothy  was  sent  forward  into  Mace- 
donia while  the  Apostle  himself,  remained  in  Asia 
( Acts  xix.  22).  .He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  toe  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (Kom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  (oiawo/wj,  arcariui)  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom.  xvi. 
23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Mmol.  Qraecum,  i.  p.  179),  he  was  first 
oeconomns  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to 
assume  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once 
held  and  afterwards  resigned. 

E'BI  OTP:  'AvStis,  'ASM;  Alex.  'AiiSft  in 
Gen.:  fieri,  fier).  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16; 
Num.  xxvi.  16;. 

E'BITES,  THE  Hjm-.  i  MSI,  fieritae). 
A  branch  of  .the  tribe  of  Gad,  descended  from  Eri 
(Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ETHIOPIAN  (*?«:  AMo* :  Aethiops). 
Properly  "  Cushite  "  (Jer.  xiii.  23) ;  used  of  Zerah 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]  ),  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
7,  10, 12,  xxxix.  16). 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (JTt?3:  AMio- 
wio-ffa:  Aethiopista).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of 
Moses,  is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  else- 
where said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  Ewald  and  others  have 
supposed  that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Mosts  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

ETHIOPIANS  (CMS,  Is.  xx.  4,  Jer.  xlvi.  9, 
'tWa :  AlOfoxf i :  AetAiopia,  Aethiopet).  Properly 
*'  Cush"  or  "  Ethiopia"  in  two  passages  (Is.xx.4; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11],  13 
[12],  xri.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
itfh.  ii.  12;.  [Ethiopu.] 


EXCOMMUNICATION  CKfopyriiii :  Ex- 
commmicatio).  Excommnnication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  munici- 
pal bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosophical 
idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  other 
theories,  and  to  be  valued  according  as  it  maintains 
its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opinions,  ex- 
communication, and  ecclesiastical  punishments,  and 
penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable.  If  a  society 
has  been  instituted  for  maintaining  any  body  of 
doctrine,  and  any  code  of  morals,  they  are  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That  the  Christian 
Church  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spiritual  "  King- 
dom of  God  "  on  earth,  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Bible  [Church]  ;  and  that  the  Jewish  Church  was 
at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  organization  is 
clear. 

I.  Jeusith  Excommunication. — The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  first 
offence  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
'•lip  (Artrfdui).  Ram  bam  (quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
Herat  fietrraicae,  on  1  Cor.  v.  5),  Morinus  {De 
Poenitentia,  iv.  27),  and  Buxtorf  (Lexicon,  s.  v. 
1^3)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offences  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
heinousness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a  Hera  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  Tain.  Elsewhere 
(Sab.  Moed  Eaton,  fol.  1 6, 1)  the  causes  of  its  inflic- 
tion are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and  epicurism, 
by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  insolence.  The 
offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  if  he 
refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his  sentence 
was  pronounced — "  Let  M.,  or  N.,  be  under  excom- 
munication." The  excommunicated  person  was 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  razor,  or 
of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who  had  to  do 
with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four 
cubits'  distance.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  extended  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  offender  was  still  contumacious,  be 
was  subjected  to  the  second  excommunication  termed 
Din  (cherem),  a  woixl  meaning  something  devoted 

to*  God  (Lev.  xxvii.  21,28;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19]; 
Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  teach  or  to  be 
taught  in  company  with  others,  to  hire  or  to  be 
hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial  transactions 
beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for  which 
authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  "  Curse  ye 
Merox"  of  Judg.  v.  23.  Lastly  followed  MHO? 
(Shammdthd),  which  was  an  entire  cutting  off  from 
the  congregation.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excommunication 
were  undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommnnication  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on  the 
natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  societjei 
enjoy.  The  case  of  Koran,  Da  than,  and  Abinun 
(Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Merox  (Judg. 
v.  23),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra 
(vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  u 
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precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regul- 
ate 1.  Id  respect  to  the  principle  involved,  the  "  cut- 
ting off  from  the  people"  commanded  for  certain 
sins  (Ei.  xzx.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  4),  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the  leprous 
(Lev.  xiii.  46  ;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more  apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  excommunication 
Is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  night  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  he  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  pa- 
rents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him"  (22,  23).  "And 
they  cast  him  out.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast 
him  out"  (34,  35).  The  expressions  here  used, 
itTroffvtfdyuyos  ytvrtrcu — 4^40a\ov  atrrbv  re- 
fer, no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunication 
or  Niddui.  Our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  that 
they  will  have  to  suffer  excommunication  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi.  2) ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  persons 
in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging  their 
belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi.  22,  it 
has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically 
to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication — 
"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  company 
[&<poplcra<Ttr],an<i  shall  reproach  you  [bvtioieuaiy\ 
and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  [«je£dAsMrti'], 
for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words 
very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion  of 
niddui,  eherem,  and  shammathi.  This  verse  makes 
it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already  formally 
distinguished  from  each  other,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
words  appropriate  to  each  are  occasionally  used  in- 
accurately. 

II.  Christian  Excommunication. — Excommuni- 
cation, as  exercised  by  the  Christian  Church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by  all 
societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  practised  by 
and  commanded  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  1  Cor. 
v.  11;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

Its  Institution. — The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
hits  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows :— "  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that 
in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church;  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member 
of  his  Church  is  to  become  to  his  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican — «.  e.  be  reduced  to  a 
state  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suffering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  his  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
Church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
committed.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

Apostolic  Example. — In  the  Epistles  we  find  St. 
Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.i.  23,  xiii.  10). 


In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  authority  to 
the  extent  of  cutting  ofl  offenders  from  the  Church. 
One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corin- 
thian : — "  Te  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather 
mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be 
taken  away  from  among  you.  For  I  verily,  as  absent 
in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already, 
as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath 
so  done  this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit, 
with  the  power  of  oui  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  (1  Cor.  v.  2-5).  The  other  case  is  that 
of  Hyinenaeus  and  Alexander : — "Holding  faith, 
and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  having  put  away 
concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander ;  whom  1  hare  delivered 
unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme" 
(1  Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these 
persons  were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immo- 
rality, the  others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "deliver  unto  Satan," 
is  doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is 
contained  in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
committed  specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  strongest  argument  for  the  phrase 
meaning  no  more  than  excommunication  may  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  **  saiuts  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ  which  are  at  Colosse,"  St.  Paul  exhorts  them 
to  "  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is  of 
men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  transported 
from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God, 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  by 
admission  into  the  Church.  What  he  means  by  the 
power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear  from  many 
other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12: — "Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil;  for  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Introduction  into  the  Church  is  therefore, 
in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  translation  from  the  kingdom 
and  power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  describe  the  effect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver  him 
unto  Satan,"  the  idea  being,  that  the  man  ceasing 
to  be  a  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at 
once  transported  back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  delivered  therefore  into  the  power  of  its  ruler 
Satan.  This  interpretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  terms  in  which  St  Paul  describes  the  commis- 
sion which  be  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles : — "  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among 
them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me 
(Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  of  being  placed 
in  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  is  pronounced  to 
be  n  translation  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
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power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Conversely,  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  Church  would  be  to  be  removed  from 
light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn  from  God's 
government,  and  delivered  into  the  power  of  Satan 
(so  BaUamon  and  Zonaras,  in  Basil.  Can.  7 ; 
Estius,  in  /.  Cor.  v. ;  Beveridge,  in  Can.  Apost.  x.). 
If,  however,  the  expression  means  more  than  ex- 
communication,  it  would  imply  the  additional  exer- 
cise of  a  special  Apostolical  power,  similar  to  that 
exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sapphire  (Acts  v.  1),  Simon 
Magus  (viii.  20),  and  Elymas  (xiii.  10).  •  (So  Chry- 
806 torn,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hammond,  Urotius, 
Lightfoot.) 

Apostolus  Precept. — In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the  form 
of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find  Apos- 
tolic precepts  directing  that  discipline  should  be 
exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in 
some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted  to : 
— "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle, 
note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him, 
that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  him  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother," 
writes  St  Paul  to  the  Tbessalonians  (2  Thess.  lii. 
14).  To  the  Romans  :  "  Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  heard,  and  avoid  them"  (Rom.  xvi.  17). 
To  the  Galatians :  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
off  that  trouble  you"  (Gal.  v.  12).  To  Timothy : 
"If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from  such 
withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus  he 
uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that  is 
nn  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  re- 
ject" (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instructs  the  lady  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Second  Epistle,  not  to  receive 
into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any  who  did 
not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10) ;  and  we  read  that 
in  the  cose  of  Cerinthus  he  acted  himself  on  the 
precept  that  he  had  given  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28). 
In  his  Third  Epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes,  appa- 
rently a  Judaizing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,"  as  "  casting  out  of  the  Church," 
»'.  *.  refusing  Church  communion  to  the  stranger 
brethren  who  were  travelling  about  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses  to 
the  Seven  Churches  the  angels  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "  sutlering"  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  "  to 
teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols" 
(Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more 
important  to  our  subject.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  deuounces,  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  pieached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed  [&vA$tpa  fort*].  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  he  accursed"  (iviBtpa  tarw,  Gal.  i.  8,  9). 
And  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let  him 
be  Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anathema  Maran- 
atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later  stages 
of  Jewish  excommunication — the  chercrn  and  the 
sh'Vnmdt/id.  This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  tW9 tpa  and  avifrnpa  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
same  meaning.  They  express  a  person  or  thing  set 
apart,  laid  up,  or  devoted.  But  whereas  a  thing 
may  be  set  apart  by  way  of  honour  or  for  destruc- 


tion, file  words,  like  the  Latin  "sacer"  and  the 
English  "  devoted,"  came  to  have  opposite  senses — 
to  atrtjKXoTOiupfyoy  6cov,  and  rb  iuptaparfUvor 
8<9>.  The  LXX.  and  several  ecclesia-stcsd  writers 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  iwiOripa  is  applied  to  the  votive 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  16 ;  Luke  xxi.  5 ;  and  Chrys. 
Horn.  xvi.  in  Ep.  ad  Hon.),  and  the  form  ityM+fia 
to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  Deut  vii. 
26 ;  Josh.  vi.  17,  vii.  13).  Thus  St.  Paul  declares 
that  he  could  wish  himself  an  iriBtpa  from  Christ, 
if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews  (Rom.  ix.  3). 
His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be  willing  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast  aside  and  destaoyeo, 
if  only  it  could  bring  about  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  ayiStpa 
(or*  in  Gal.  i.  8.  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,"  would  be  the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  but  let 
him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil  thing,  for  God  to  deal 
with  him  as  he  thinks  tit."  Hammond  (in  be.) 
paraphrases  it  as  follows  : — "  You  are  to  disclaim 
and  renounce  all  communion  with  him,  to  look  on 
him  as  on  an  excommunicated  person,  under  the 
second  degree  of  excommunication,  that  none  is  to 
have  any  commerce  with  in  sacred  things."  Hence 
it  is  that  ava$*pa  torn  come  to  be  the  common 
expression  employed  by  Councils  at  the  termination 
of  each  Canon  which  they  enacted,  meaning  that 
whoever  was  disobedient  to  the  Canon  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and 
its  privileges,  and  from  the  favour  of  God,  until  he 
repented  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  xvi.  2, 16). 

The  expression  'AyiStpa  paparatd,  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  inge- 
nious expositions.  Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 
it  from  PIFIK  DITTO,  •«  Cursed  be  thou."  But 

T  -  T  T:  T 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf,  Morions, 
Hammond,  Bingham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  tnammatAd.  They  do  so  by  translating 
shammdthd,  "  The  Lord  comes."  But  sJiamrndtltd 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  "  The  Lord  comes  **  (See 
Lightfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fanciful  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 
"  There  is  desolation ;"  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  "The  Lord  comes.'* 
Lightfoot  derives  it  from  DDE',  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out  Maranatha, 
however  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to  us, 
is  a  Syro-Choldaic  expression,  signifying  "  The  Lord 
is  come  "  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Lightfoot  ),  or 
"  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  former  mean- 
ing, we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason  why  the 
orlender  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the  latter,  it 
would  either  imply  that  the  separation  was  to  be 
in  perpetuity,  "donee  Dominus  redeat"  (Augus- 
tine), or,  more  properly,  it  would  be  a  form  of 
solemn'  appeal  to  the  dav  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude,  14).  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
fatiBtpa  terra.  And  thus  it  may  be  regarded  as 
holding  towards  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  shammatlta  and  the  cherem, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymological 
identity  between  the  two  words  skamm&tha  and 
maran-atha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  iuterpunctuate 
more  strongly  between  ivdBtpa  and  paparati,  and 
read  Ijra  iriOrpa-  papavaBi,  i.  e.  "  Let  him  be 
anathema.  The  Lord  will  come."  The  anathema 
and  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  othei 
(see  Lev.  xxvii.  28 ;  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  is.  xliii.  26). 
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Restoration  to  Communion. — Two  cases  of  ex- 
communication are  related  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  offender  is 
specially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  who  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corin- 
thians. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so.  The 
offender  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul,  still 
absent  as  betbre,  forbids  the  further  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  the 
penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthiaua  to  receive  him 
back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their  love 
towards  him. 

T/ie  Nature  of  Excommunication  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  inves- 
tigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of 
words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally  ;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  (3)  that  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  S),  and 
the  protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those 
who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v.  1) ;  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at  large  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  v.  3 ;  Tit.  iii.  10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's 
•entence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  defer- 
euce  to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  minority  (lb.  6);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be 
of  indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period ;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (lb.  8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  con- 
dition on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
'lb.  7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (lb.  10). 

Practice  of  Excommunication  in  the  Post- 
Apostolic  Church. — The  first  step  was  an  admo- 
nition to  the  offender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more 
than  once,  in  accordance  with  St,  Paul's  precept 
(Tit.  iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Offio.  i.  27; 
Prosper,  De  Vit.  Contempt,  ii.  7 ;  Synesius,  Ep. 
lviii.)  If  this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lesser  Excommunication  (4<f>o(iio>i<ft), 
by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  was  shut  oat  from  the  Commu- 
nion-service, although  admitted  to  what  was  called 
the  Service  of  the  Catechumens  (Bee  Theodoret,  Ep. 
lxxvii.  ad  EulaV).  Thirdly  followed  the  Greater 
Excommunication  or  Anathema  (xa»r«X^t  lupo- 
piapis,  iyaStua),  by  which  the  offender  was 
debarred,  not  only  from  the  Eucharist,  but  from 
taking  part  in  all  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of 
the  Church,  and  from  the  company  of  the  faithful 
in  the  ordiunry  concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  sub- 
mission, offenders  were  received  back  to  commu- 
nion by  going  through  the  four  stages  of  public 
penance,  in  which  they  were  termed,  (1)  irpoo-- 
KKalorrts,  flentes,  or  weepers;  (2)  ixooiiuyoi, 
audientet,  or  hearers;  (3)  wr<nriirrorr«i,  sub- 
strati,  or  kneelers ;  (4)  tvwvrirrtt,  consistentes, 
or  co-standers ;  after  which  they  were  restored  to 
communion  by  absolution,  accompanied  by  impo- 
sition of  hands.  To  trace  out  this  branch  of  the 
subject  more  minutely  would  carry  us  beyond  our 

[Appendix.] 


legitimate  sphere.  Reference  may  be  made  to 
Suicer's  Thesaurus  Eoclesiasticus,  s.  m.  *pivie\cui- 
<ris,  htpiaatt,  vninmtats,  aicraais. 
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also  i.  55,  ii.  157).  Oxf.  1856 ;  Waterland,  No 
Communion  with  Impugners  of  Fundamentals. 
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EZ'BA.  3.   (rntj;  'Ecrpf;  Ezra).   A  name 

which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv. 
17.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Quaestiones  in 
Parol.  Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amram,  and  his  sons 
Jether  and  Meied  are  Aaron  and  Moses. 

F 

FLUTE  (Wn  :  xoeoj  ■  1  K.  i.  4, 

marg.  [Pipe.] 

G 

GAD  (Ii  :  SwmoVuv  ;  Cod.  Sin.  Saiuav  : 
Fortuna).  Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  "that  pre- 
pare a  table  for  that  troop"  has  in  the  margin  in- 
stead of  the  last  word  the  proper  name  "  Gad," 
which  evidently  denotes  some  idol  worshipped  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though  it  is  impossible  posi- 
tively to  identify  it.  Huetius  would  understand 
by  it  Fortune  as  symbolized  by  the  Moon,  but 
Titringa,  on  the  contrary,  considers.it  to  be  the 
Sun.  Millius  (Diss,  de  Oad  et  Meni)  regards 
both  Gad  and  Meni  as  names  of  the  Moon.  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever  out- 
ward form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported  by  the 
etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent  of  com- 
mentators.   It  is  evidently  connected  with  the 

Syriac  )*-^^gddS,  "fortune,  luck,"  and  with  the 

Arabic  Js»,  jad,  "good  fortune,"  and  Gesenius 

is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was 
the  planet  Jupiter,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
astrologers  of  the  East  (Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Ar. 
p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune.  Movers 
(Phoen.  i.  b'50)  is  in  favour  of  the  planet  Venus. 
Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  xxx.  II), 
*1J3,  b&jad,  or  as  the  Ken  has  it  Ii  S3,  "  Gad,  or 
good  fortune  cometh."  The  Targum  of  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  both  £ive  "  a 
lucky  planet  cometh,"  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
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this  is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out  of  the 
astrological  beliefs  of  a  later  time;  and  we  can 
infer  nothing  from  it  with  respect  to  the  idolatry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan  Aram  in  the  age  of 
Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)  says  that  anciently  it  was  a 
custom  for  each  man  to  hare  in  his  house  a 
splendid  couch,  which  was  nut  used,  but  was  set 
apart  for  "  the  prince  of  the  house,"  that  is,  for 
the  star,  or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more 
propitious.  This  couch  was  called  the  conch  of 
Gada,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  Babl.  Sanhcd.  f.  20  a, 
Nedarim,  f.  56  a).  Again  in  Bereshith  riabba,  sect. 
65,  the  words  *3K  DIpJ,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31  are 
explained  as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Ezra  (on 

Gen.  xxx.  11)  says  "that  "U^  (Is.  lxv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good ;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 
(Arabic)  :  but  he  says  that  "I"  N3  (Gen.  xxx. 
11)  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense." 

Illustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honour  of  idols  will  be  found 
in  the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethi- 
opians (Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made  by 
the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  The  table 
in  the  temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (ii.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  gold,  40  feet  long, 
1 5  wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  On  it  were 
placed  two  drinking  cups  ( xapxfoia)  weighing 
30  talents,  two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and 
three  golden  goblets,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weigh- 
ing 1 200  Babylonian  talents.  The  couch  and  table 
of  the  god  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphrlius  at 
Patara  in  the  island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  (v.  46).  Compare  also  Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  763 : 

"  Hoc  nndique  Trola  gasa 
Incensls  erepla  adytis,  mentaeqite  deorum 
CraUrttquc  av.ro  tolidi,  captivaque  vestis 
Conger!  tnr." 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  363)  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an 
emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  of  Le  Clerc  ( Comm.  in  Is.) 
and  Lakemacher  (Obs.  Phil,  iv.  18,  &c.)  who 
identify  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mythology  T^xi 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  pic- 
sided  over  birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.  [Meni, 
note  a.] 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remain  in  the 
proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Giddeneme  ( Plaut.  Poen. 
v.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  ( Mm.  Phoen. 
p.  407)  renders  nDJH  *1J,  "  favouring  fortune." 

GAD'ITES,  THE  (HiD:  i  ViS,  i  TaSSI, 
ol  viol  TdS :  Gad,  Gaditae,  Gaddt).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tribe.  Their 
character  is  described  under  GAD,  p.  648  6.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "the  Gadite"  the  LXX.  have 
raAanSJi,  and  the  Vulg.  de  Gadi. 

GENNE'SARET,  LAND  OF  (f,  yr,  Uvrn- 
aapir :  terra  Genesar,  terra  Genesaretli).  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 


and  His  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  an.l 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  called 
"the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vi.  54).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  applied  to  the  fertile  crescant-shaped  plain  on 
the  western  shore  of  tlie  lake,  extending  from  Khan 
Minyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Mejdel 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Ghuirtir, 
"  the  little  Ghor."  The  description  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  alone  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvellous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soil  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  ah*  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  naturei 
grew  side  by  side,  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly ;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  excellent  spring  called  by 
the  natives  Caphamanm,  which  was  thought  by- 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Kile,  because  st  Ash  was 
found  there  closely  resembling  the  coracima  of  the 
lake  of  Alexandria.  The  length  of  the  plain  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  thirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
colouring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description, 
and  for  the  neglected  condition  of  el-Ghuwrir  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  still  left  sufficient  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
being  identified.  The  dimensions  given  by  Josephus 
are  sufficiently  correct,  though,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  348),  the 
plain  "  is  a  little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite 
twenty  furlongs  in  breadth."  Mr.  Porter  (Bandb. 
p.  429)  gives  the  length  as  three  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  as  about  one  mile.  It  appears  that 
Professor  Stanley  either  assigns  to  "the  land  of 
Gennesaret "  a  wider  signification,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate,  for,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says :  "  This 
fertility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
spot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  receding  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  rive 
miles  wide,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  This  plain 
is  '  the  land  of  Gennesareth ' "  (S.  $  P.  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  th'n 
region.  "No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain ; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  displays  itself  iu  magnificent 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  bird- 
of  brilliant  colours  and  various  forms.*'  Burck- 
haidt  tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khan 
Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness  (Syria, 
p.  319). 

In  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philoioriy 
(ii.  290-308)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  el-Ghuweir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  el-Batihah  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  far  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  aflord  reasonable  ground 
for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears  from  an 
examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels,  that, 
for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Batihah  is  not  the 
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land  of  Gennesaret,  but  more  probably  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  After 
delivering  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth  (Matt. 

xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  He  was  here, 
apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  Him  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt. 

xiv.  13 ;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On 
hearing  the  intelligence  "  He  departed  thence  by 
ship  into  a  desert  place  apart"  (Matt.  xiv.  13; 
Mark  vi.  32),  the  "desert  place"  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
"  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida  "  (Luke  ix. 
10).  St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "  Jesus  went  over  the  sea 
of  Galilee:"  an  expression  which  he  could  not  have 
used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  lain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes, 
nt  el-Ghuweir.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  north-eastern  side.  After 
the  miracle  Jesus  seat  His  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt.  xiv.  22)  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  vi.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
vi.  17),  where  He  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
tudes whom  He  had  fed  (John  vi.  24,  25).  The 
boat  came  to  shore  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret.  It 
seems  therefore  perfectly  clear,  whatever  be  the 
actual  positions  of  Capernaum  and  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lake, 
and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  Gennesaret 
were  close  together  on  the  tame  side. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret, or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  tailing  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet.  There  was  the '  good '  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  bare  hills  elsewhere  descending 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  corn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn — the  '  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven 
— springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more 
inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving 
wheat"  (8.  Sf  P.  p.  426). 

GEZ'EITES,  THE  (TUH,  Ken  ntiil:  t 

Tttrepl;  Alex,  i  rtftxuos:  Gerzi),  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 

[Gerzites.] 

GIL'EADITES,  THE  (1^3   Judg.  xii. 

4,  5,  Hjtan :   Ta\adS,   Judg.'  xii.  4,  5,  i 

TaXaaSl,  Num.  xxvi.  29,  i  TaXadS,  Judg.  x.  3, 
6  ra\aattrtis ;  Alex.  6  ra\aaS'ms,  A  Ta&oa- 
Stirris  :  Galaaditae,  Galaaditcs,  viri  Galaad).  A 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  descended  from 
Gilend.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  old  stand- 
ing feud  between  them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who 
taunted  them  with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii. 
4,  which  may  be  rendered,  "And  the  men  of 


Gilead  smote  Ephraini,  because  they  said,  Runagates 
of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh)  ;"  the  last  clause  being  added  parentheti 
cally.  In  2  K.  xv.  25  for  "  of  the  Gileadites  "  the 
LXX.  have  itb  tup  rtrpaKoaluv. 

H 

HAXLELU'JAH.   [Appendix,  p.  lxvi.] 
BABEL  (with  the  def.  art.  ^tnnil :  t» 
Api^A  :  Ariel).    In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "  altar  *'  in  the  text  is  given  "  Harel, 

i.  e.  the  mountain  of  God."  The  LXX.,  Vulg., 
and  Arab,  evidently  regarded  it  as  the  same  with 
"  Ariel "  in  the  same  verse.  Our  translators  fol- 
lowed the  Targum  of  Jonathan  in  translating  it 
"  altar."  Junius  explains  it  of  the  toy&pa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  covered  by 
the  network  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed 
over  the  burning  wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius 
adopts,  and  brings  forward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab. 

Sjt,  ireh,  "  a  hearth  or  fireplace,"  akin  to  the  Heb. 
UK,  6r,  "  light,  flame."  FOrst  (Handle,  s.  v.) 
derives  it  from  an  unused  root  KU1  hdrd,  "  to 
glow,  burn,"  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the 
only  authority  for  the  root  is  its  presumed  existence 
in  the  word  Harel.  Ewald(Z>i»  Propheten  dee  A.  B. 

ii.  373)  identifies  Harel  and  Ariel,  and  refers  them 
both  to  a  root  iTTK,  oVdA,  akin  to  UK,  ur. 

T  T 

HAT.  [Headdress,  p.  767  a.] 
HAZ'AZON-TAUAB.   2Chr.xx.2.  [Ha- 

ZttZON  TaMAR.] 

HE'BEBITES,  THE  (n3Pjn  :  6  Xofaol: 

Heberitae).  Descendants  of  Heber,  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

HE'BBEWESS(nj"Oy:  'Efloofa:  Hebraea). 
A  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

HEB'BONITES,  THE  ('JVOn :  t  XtPpdv, 
S  Xt&payl:  Ilebronitae,  Hebroni).  A  family  of 
Kohathite  Levites,  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son 
of  Kohath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xrvi.  58 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 
In  the  reign  of  David  the  chief  of  the  family  west 
of  the  Jordan  was  Hashabiah ;  while  on  the  east  in 
the  land  of  Gilead  were  Jerijah  and  his  brethren, 
"  men  of  valour,"  over  the  Reubenites,  the  GaditeB, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30, 
31,  32). 

HEETKONTTES,  THE  (D'tfcnn:  'Ep- 
fiuytfl/i :  Hermoniim).  Properly  "  the  Hermons," 
with  reference  to  the  three  summits  of  Mount 
Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]).    [Hermon,  p.  7906.] 

HES'BON  (pVIl:  %h<tfi*;  Alex.  'A<rp<&p: 
Hesron).  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6).  Our  translators  followed  the  Vulg.  in 
adopting  this  form  of  the  name. 

HES'BONITES,  THE  PirWIf} :  6  'Kapuri ; 

Alex,  i  'Kvpvuti;  Hcsronitae).  Descendants  ol 
Hesron,  or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

HEZ  BONTTES,  THE  OJIXnn  :  4'Ao-po»W. 

Hesronitae).  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  de 
scendiuits  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez  (Num. 
xxvi.  21). 
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cxvi        HUPHAMITES,  THE 

HU'PHAMITES,  THE  (t?Wnn:  am.  in 
LXX. :  Huphamitae).  Descendants  of  Huphnra  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

I,  J 

ISHTffAELITE.  [Ishmael,  p.  893  6.] 

ISRAELITE  {^NiP/.  'UfaaiXlw;  Alex. 
'lo-^OTjXe/nis  :  de  Jearaelf).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25, 
Ithra,  the  father  of  Amasa,  is  called  "  an  Israelite," 
or  more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,''  while  in  I  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  "Jether  the  Ishmeelite."  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  for  unless 
Ithra  had  been  a  foreigner  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  express  his  nationality.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  ^KjnjJ,  "  Jezreelite." 

IZ'EHABITES,  THE  Onnvjil :  t  'laaa&p; 
Alex.  4  la&p  :  Jesaaritae).  A  family  of  Kohathite 
Levites,  descended  from  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Num.  iii.  27) :  called  also  in  the  A.  V.  "  Izharites." 

IZ'HAEITES,  THE  (nny»fl:  4  'icaapl, 
Xvvaip,  i  'laaaapl;  Alex,  4  'la'aaapl,  'Io-<rap/,  i 
'iKoopl :  Isaari,  haaritae).  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  reign  of  David  Shelomith  was  the 
chief  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22),  and  with  his 
brethren  had  charge  of  the  treasure  dedicated  for 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30). 

J  AH  (FT  :  Kipios  :  Daminus).  The  abbre- 
viated form  of  "  Jehovah,"  used  only  in  poetry'. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Hebrew,  but  with  a  single 
exception  (Ps.  lxviii.  4)  is  rendered  "  Lord "  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  Jah  and  Jehovah  is 
strongly  marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2, 
xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  "the  Lord."  The  former  of 
these  should  be  translated  "  for  my  strength  and 
song  is  Jah  Jehovah"  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  2);  and 
the  latter,  "  trust  ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in 
Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock  of  ages."  "  Praise  ye 
the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah,  should  be  in  all  cases 
"  praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps.  lxxxix.  8  [9]  Jah  stands 
in  parallelism  with  "Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts" 
in  a  passage  which  is  wrongly  translated  in  our 
version.  It  should  be  "  0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts, 
who  like  thee  is  strong,  0  Jah  I " 

J AH'LEELITES,  THE  O^IWT:  4'AA- 
:  Jalelitaa).  A  branch  of  the  tribe'  of  Zebulon, 
descendants  of  jahleel  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

JAH'ZEELITES,  THE  (^KVIVn :  i 
'Ao-iijXl:  Jecielitae).  A  branch  of  the'  Naph- 
talites,  descended  from  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

JESUITES,  THE  («1B*n:  4  'Uvovt:  Jes- 
sitilae).  A  family  of  the  {ribe  of  Asher  (Num. 
xxvi.  44).  v 

JES'CBUN.  [Jesiidrun.] 

jew  (Hin?),  jews  (D*"nrv,  ch.  ptnin* 

in  Ezr. and  Dan.).    Originally  "man,  or  men  of 
Judah."    The  term  first  makes  its  appearance  . 
just  before  the  Captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  i 


JOSEDECH 

then  is  used  to  denote  the  men  of  Judah  who 
'  held  Elath,  and  were  driven  out  by  Kexin  king 
of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi  6).  Elath  had  been  taken  by 
Azariah  or  Uzziah,  and  made  a  colony  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xiv.  22).  The  men  of  Judah  in  prison  with 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12)  are  called  "  Jews  "  in 
our  A.  V.,  as  are  those  who  deserted  to  the  Chal- 
deans (Jer.  xxxviii.  19),  and  the  fragments  of  the 
tribe  which  were  dispersed  in  Moab,  Edom,  and 
among  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xl.  11).  Of  these 
latter  were  the  confederates  of  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  who  were  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah 
(Jer.  xli.  8).  The  fugitives  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1) 
belonged  to  the  two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  more  important ;  and  the  same 
general  term  is  applied  to  those  who  were  carried 
captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  Iii.  28,  30)  as 
well  as  to  the  remnant  which  was  left  in  the  land 
(2  K.  xxv.  25;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  iic.).  That  the 
term  TStOdi  or  "  Jew "  was  in  the  latter  history 
used  of  the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  without  distinction  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Morderai,  who,  though  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  called  a  Jew  (Esth.  ii.  5,  be),  while 
the  people  of  the  Captivity  are  called  "  the  people 
of  Mordecai "  (Esth.  iii.  6).  After  the  Captivity 
the  appellation  was  universally  given  to  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon. 

JEWS'  LANGUAGE,  IN  THE  (IVttrr). 
Literally  "  Jewishly :"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be 
taken  adverbially,  as  in  the  LXX.  ('lovSaZtrrl)  and 
Vulgate  (Judaici).  The  term  is  only  used  of  the 
language  of  the  two  southern  tribes  after  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  K.  xviii.  26, 
28;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  18;  Is.  xxxvi.  11, 13),  and  ot 
that  spoken  by  the  captives  who  returned  (Neh. 
xiii.  24).  It  therefore  denotes  as  well  the  pure 
Hebrew  as  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Cap- 
tivity, which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms.  Elsewhere  (Is.  xix.  18)  in  the  poetical 
language  of  Isaiah  it  Is  called  "  the  lip  of  Canaan." 

JEZ'EBITES,  THE  ("Wl:  4  'Itnpl , 
Alex,  4  'U<rpl ;  Jeaerilae).  A  family  of  the  •ribe 
of  Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jezer  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

JEZ'BEEL.  3.  (fojnt'.:  'U(pa*\:  Jet- 
rahel).  The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Hos.  i.  4),  significantly  so  called  because  Jehovah 
said  to  the  prophet,  "  Tet  a  little  while  and  1  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  ol 
Jehu,"  and  "  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel." 

JEZHEELTTE  (^NJTI^ :  'I«fii<n(AJTi»r : 
Alex.  'l<rpari\trtit,  once  2  K.  ix.  2 1  'lQmj\init : 
Jezrahelita).  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,  4,  6,  7,  15, 16;  2  K.  ix.  21,  25). 

JEZBEELTTESS  (Jvfojnt? :  'U(par,»STtt ; 
Alex.  ElfamKt'iTtt,  'l(pai)\tns,  'Io-penjArrij : 
Jezrahelitis,  Jezraelites,  Jezraelitis).  A  woman 
of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  2;  1  Chr.  iii.  1). 

JO'SEDECH  (p-J^lT:  WeoeV:  Jotedtc). 
Jehozadak  the  son  of  Seraiah  (Hagg.  i.  12,  14, 
ii.  2,4;  Zech.  vi.  11). 


END  OF  APPENDIX. 
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